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PREFATORY NOTE 

ri^IIIS volume contains the biographies of notable persons who died 
J- in the nine years 1022-1930. The number of biographies included 
is greater than in tlie preceding volume, which covered ten years, and 
n soiiicwliat ampler treatment of individual lives has been nfforded. 

If tlic ])resent rate of selection is continued throughout the rest of the 
century, the result will be to add approximately 7,000 lives to the 
I\Iain \\'orlc nnd its Supjjicmcnt as completed in 1901. To add an 
apiu eeinhly larger number would be out of keeping with the scale and 
hisl;nii(;al jicrspcctivc of the main Dictionary, the aim of which has 
been to include the biographies of those persons, arid those only, whose 
activities, ideas, writings, or discoveries are deemed to have made a 
ddinitc eontrihntiou to the annals of their generation, and whose 
careers are tlicrcforc likcl}'’ to be of consequence to present and future 
hisLoviciil iiKpiiv'cvs. 

The fact that titc Dictionary now deals with the lives of contem- 
porai'ic.s i.s not without effect upon the character of the biographical 
notices. In the first place, ample material both published and private 
is usually available; contributors have less dlllieulty, therefore, in 
procuring information than in selecting what appears to be signilicant. 
Secondly, almost all the contributors have been in a position to furnish, 
where liiouglit dcsiralile, personal appreciations of the subjects of the 
iiicmoii’s. Altlumgii the most dispassionate judgement seldom turns 
out to he onl ircly llawlc.ss, yet it is hoped that such estimates as are 
here supplied may prove useful to future biographers and historians, 
in helping Ihem to dispel theory or conjecture which is not iouiidcd 
ujmn llu! e\’i(I<‘nce of coutemporaries. 

'J'he bingraphies recorded in this volume cover a period of more than 
a liiiiidiod years. Three of them begin as far back as the reign of 
(ieorge IVh'the laic Professor G. D. Livcing (who died as the result 
of a .street neeident at the age of ninety-seven) was born in 1827; 
Sir Harry Poland in 1820, nnd Admiral John Moresby, who charted 
llie Coast'S of New Guinea, in March 1S30, Twenty-nine other lives 
begin before the accession of Queen Victoria: the.so include the names 
of S. Haring-Goiild, liishop G. F. lirownc, Dr. Jolin Clifford, Admiral 
Sir hldmiind Ci'cmaiilie, Sir Archibnld Geikic, Frederic Harri.son, Sir 
T, G. Jackson, Ihc areliileet, Joseph Uowiiircc (the second of the 
imme), Sir Cliarle.s Sanlley, I.urd Evor.sley (better remembered aa 
Mr. Sliaw-I.cIVvre), and Dean VVacc. Lord Evcrslcy, it will be noted 
claiiiKal aefinniutauee with thirteen prime miiiister.s, seventeen lord 
chancellors, and seven archbishops of Canterbury; he also took photo- 
grai)hs at the front in the Crimean War. 

The serene figure of the late Queen Alexandra forms a Imk in the 
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court annals of three reigns, the chief political events of vlheii, fioin 
the days of Disraeli, arc recalled by the careers of four prime ministers, 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford and Asquitli, and Mr, 
Bonar Law, and four leading statesmen. Lord Morlcy, Lord Lnns- 
downe. Lord Milner, and Lord Curzon. The political cin’onicle of /i((y 
years can be amplified from the biographies of five lord cluincellois, 
Lords Birhcnhcad, Cave, Finlay, Haldane, and liOreburn, of Ar(?h- 
bishop Lord Davidson, and of such rc 2 )rcsejitative ligiircs {many of 
them better recalled without their titles) as lhairy Chaplin, Ilorhcrt 
Gladstone, Lewis Havcoiirt, Lord George Hamilton, Walter Long, 
Edwin Montagu, Lord Nortlicliffc, and liord Stanley of Ahlcrk^y. Tlui 
various phases of the changing political fortunes of Ireland are re- 
fleeted m the lives of John Dillon, William O’Jirien, Lord Dimrnven, 
Antony MacDonncll, T. 1\ O’Connor, Arthur Grillith, and MitLjud 
Collins. 

The obituary roll of these years includes a long list of Dominion 
statesmen and Colonial administrators. Typical of tlie hey-day of the 
Indian Civil Service are the careers of Sir William Duke, Sir Idortimcr 
Durand, Sir Thomas Iloldcrncss, Sir William ^leyer, and Sir Cliarlcs 
Kivnz. If to these are added the names of Sir lloherl; Bond (New¬ 
foundland), Sir Clifford Sifton (Canada), J. X. IMciTiman arid Sir 
Thomas Smartt (South Africa), Andrew Fislier (Auslraliu), NV. F. 
Massey, Sir llobert Stout, and Sir Joseph Ward (New Zealand), Sir 
Charles Coghlan and Sir llobert Coryndon (llhoclesia), Sir Frcjdcriek 
Jackson (Uganda), Sir John Kirk (Zaii/ibar), Sir Harry Johristoti 
(East and West Africa), Sir Gordon Guggis])erg (the Gold Coast), Sir 
George Goldie, the founder of Nigeria, Sir Gilhert Claylon and Coles 
‘Pasha’ (Egypt), and Sir Wc.stRidgeway (Ceylon and North Borneo), 
it will be evident tluit most aspects of tlie constitutional and ceonoiiiic 
development of the British Empire since the jute A'^ieLorian jioriod arcr 
touched upon in these pages. 

The years of the European War arc now heginning to recede, 
although its tremendous episodes on land and sea arc .still unclouded 
by the mists of Time. Most of those who held the liighcsl commands 
have now passed, and among them will be found here llic' names of 
Lord Ypres, Lord Haig, Lord Horne, Lord Rawliiison, Sir lloracre 
Smith'Dorricn, and Sir Henry Wilson; the imval names include; llH)se 
of Sir John Dc Ilobcek, Sir Hugh Evan-'riinrnas, Sir Hcmy Jaelcsou, 
Sir Percy Scott, and Sir Doveton Sturdee, tlic viedor of llic Ealklaiul 
Is'Innd.s; to an earlier naval gcncrfitiori heloug Sir (iyprian Mi-idirc, 
Sir Illdruund Fremantle, Sir VVilliam May, and Sir Kdivaid Seymour. 

In the field of Lcttcr-s and Scholar.sliip, especially historical scholar¬ 
ship, many distinguished names arc contained in tjji.s voIuiih'. Among 
authors and men of letters arc Robert Bridges, Joscpli Conrad, 
Edmund Go.sse, Thoiiias Hardy, W. H. Ifudsoii, niul D. H. laiwrcncc ; 
among philosophers and classical scholars, Bernard Bosampiet, 
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I’. II. lU'adloy, J. P. Postgatc, Sir William Ridgeway, and James Ward. 
Tlic economists include Alfred Marshall; the historians, Edward Arm- 
strojig, Lord Bryce, J. B. Bur}', Sir Julian Corbett, Sir George W. 
Prothcrc), Sir James II. Ramsay, Horace Round, T. P. Tout, Sir 
George Otto Trc\'elyun> Sir Paul Vinogrndoff, and Sir Adolphus 
William Ward. To tliese must be added the names of Sir Sidney Lee 
and Ilcnry William Carless Davis, cdLitoxs t\\c Dictionary of Naiional 
JIio;’raphn, llic rormcr from 1891 to 1910, the latter from 1010 until 
his su(i<ltMi death in 1028. Of Sir Sidney Lee’.s services to the Dietion- 
avy a lull aceoiuit is contained in the memoir of him by the late Sir 
Charles Lirlli ^vlu(;ll was specially prefixed to the volume for 1012- 
1021, piihlishcd in the year following his death. This is supplemented 
])y the biography which is included here. Tlic loss of Professor Davis’s 
guitlane(^ at the tinio when the present volume was being planned was 
a s(.n ere aiul wholly \iuexpccted blow. 

It. is not, of eoiir.se, upon the biographies of the eminent that the 
value of llie Dielionary mainly depends; but since the work is now 
arranged in decennial volumes, the yield of the obituary roll of each 
deciidc gives s()in(! eluc to Llic fertility of the generation which belongs 
to it. I'lie se lection of rcpro.sentative names from the roll of these 
years (MUiId be exlcnded much farther. It must sufTicc to mention 
among I 1 k‘ men of science and engineers the nanic.s of William Bateson, 
the biologist, Sir .lanics Dewar, Dc Ferranti, the electrical engineer, 
()li\^{‘r Ib’a\ isi(ie, the jihysicist, Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, Sir J. N. 
Liingley, tlie jibysiolugist, W. H. Perkin, the chemist, Sir Frederick 
Treves, Ihe surgeon, and Sir Philip Watts, the naval designer. The 
sliigo lost Dame Klleti Terry in this period, and painting, J. S. Sargent. 
Finally, it is hUing to ohise this .summary with the names of some of 
tlie great adventurers—Gertrude Hell, Charles Doughty, Henry God- 
win-Aiislfii, surveyor of the Ilimalap, Brigaclicr-Gcncral Pereira, 
wlio (■o\ ei (d ■t.,a,()00 miles on foot in China, Sir Ernest Shacklcton, and 
Sir boss Sniilli, Ihe airman. 

neknowhdgeim-nts of Ihc Editor arc due in particular to the 
following for luueli valuable advice and information: Sir Hugh P. 
Allen, Mr. C. T. Alkinstm, Dr. Cyril Hailey, Mr. C. F. Bell, Mr. E. I. 
t'arlvle, Professor J. 11. Clapham, Dr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwcll, Dr. 
Ceoffrrv Daw.son, Ihe Ut. lion. H. A. T,. Fisher, Dr. G. S. Gordon, Sir 
biti Ma’eAlisler, Lord dusliee MacKinnon, the late l\Ir.s. Lane Poole, 
.Admiral Sir Ilcrla-rt \V. Uicliniond, Sir Charles S. Sherrington, Pro- 
I'rssor K. Sulgwiek, Major-General Sir Ernest i). Ssvinton, and 


C’oloiirl G, II. (le \^ fiHeville. 

In preparing the volume the Editor has again received iiwaliiable 
assisbmee froin Miss Margaret Toynbee, Ph.D., lecturer of St. Hilda’s 
College, who lia.s, in addition, compiled the I'lpitomcs of this and 
the i)revi()us volume. Mrs. Weaver has given him much secretarial 
liclj). He is also .specially indebted to the Editor of The limes and 

vil 
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Mr. F. S. A. Lo^viidcs for kindly placing at his disposal a lilc of tlic obi¬ 
tuary notices published in The Times during the perioil; and to the 
Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston, D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who has read the whole of the in‘oof-shcets mid fiiniislied many valu¬ 
able suggestions. 

With tile appearance of this volume the present Editor retires from 
tile editorship, and takes leave, with regret, of the large body of con¬ 
tributors, who have shown him so mueh courtesy and consideration. 
To the officials of the Oxford University Press he is under gnat 
obligations for their advice and unfailing support, which have biicn 
the mainstay of his labours, 

j. R. n. w. 
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Abbott 


AHHOTT, EDWIN AiillOTT (185J8- 
102(1), l<‘a(:lu:r iind ficlioliir, wu*? botti in 
L()tHlt)H 2(1 Dm-iiil)cr 1838, tlie eldest son 
of lulwiii Al)h()U, hciulnmster of the 
riiiloliif'idiil Scluiol, Murylcliotic, by his 
wife, Jmui Abbott (a first cousin). Edu- 
catotl at the City of London Hohool under 
Dr. (L E. \V. Mortimer [q.v.], he entered 
St. .7(>lin',s Cambridge, ns a scholar 

in 1857, wiiH senior classic and senior 
eluuieellor’H medallist in 18(H, and was 
elected to a f{^llow.ship at his college in 
1802. He resigned this position in 180JJ 
on account of bis marriage with Mary 
Elizabeth {died HIIO), daughter of Henry 
Ibmgcley, lainh^d i)ri)prietor and coal- 
owner, of lln.slone, Derby.'ihire. lie w’as 
ordained deacon in 1802 and priest in 
18(13, 

Alihott entered tlu*Keliolastieprofe.ssion, 
which was to lx; ht.s main life work and in 
wliieli lu! ^vas to rise to tlie liiglicst rank, 
in 1802, when he was a|)pointcd an assis¬ 
tant master at King b’dward's SoIkm)!, 
llirmingliam. In 1801 he went to Clifton 
College, where lie worked for a short tiiiie 
niiihT tile inspiring inhuenee of John 
I’ereival [q.' -]. In I8(».5, at tiu; early age 
<if tweiilv-six, lie ^^"^s eleeled to the hcad- 
nmslersiiip of iiie Ciiv of Ltanlou School, 
wliieli he held iitil il Ills rctirenicnt in 1881). 


an intellectual training unsurpassed, if 
equalled, in any other English school. 
His greatness as an educator was partly 
that of an organizer of new methods of 
teaching, and partly that of an origLuator 
of many innovations in the scliool curri- 
culuin. Having a reverence for physical 
science not often found amongthe classical 
scholars of his day, he made an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of chemistry compulsory 
througliout the upper school. As regards 
classical instruction, he had the greatest 
rc.spect—wlucli he instilled into his pupils 
—for the severe .standards of formal 
scholarship; but he brcatlicd new life into 
it. He was one of the first to adopt the 
reformed pronuncintlon of I-atin, thus 
giving back to that Innguuge the old 
music wliidi it had lost in barbaric Eng¬ 
lish vocalism. 

Having caught the enthusiasm then 
prevalent at Cambridge for the study of 
conij)arativc philology, at that time in 
its interesting iiiul hopeful youth, Abbott 
provided better tcnelung in tlie subject 
for the incinbcTS of hi.s sixth form than they 
could find for many years al'terwurds in 
the lecture-rooms of Oxford; in order to 
fortify tlie subject he introduced his keen¬ 
est pupils to the study of Buuskrit, and 
more than one of them—notably Professor 


During llu; wliulc of this period he not Cecil Dciutall [<i.v.]—rose to eminence as 
only worked with untiring energy at bis 1 Sanskrit scholars. 

ndmiiiislralivc and tixieliing duties n.sj Abbott’s imwl, fruitful innovation in the 
head of a great l.uiidun ilny-seliool, but|traditional eurrienUim was tlie introdiic- 
he. hmiid leisure fur viirie<l literary work, I lion of English litt>rature as an integral 
mainly in bililieal nial English studies. ] |iarb of forni-teaeliiiig tlii'oiigiiout the 
Val liable and even origimii ns iiimdi of this . .school: every term Ids sixth form studied 
was, his eliiim (u be remembered must la play of Shakespeare tus tliey studied a 
eliiells’ rest u|)i)n wlial ean only' be called | (Jreek play'; uiid llius the language and 
his gimiiiH for temduiig. ! soul of one great woi'ld helped to interpret 

'I'lie Cilv of l.omion School liiul iiln-ady i the other. It was his own enthusiasm for 


risen greatly iu rejiidul ion under Abbott’s 
jnedeee.ssor and teacher Dr, Mortimer; 
l)iit it was owing lo Alibutt’s inspiration 
that it ^von the distinction of providing 


great literature, anti his masterful expo.si- 
tioii of the .secrets and jjrinciplcs of style, 
which opened to many boys a trca.sure- 
housc that pcrmuiieiitly euriclied their 
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lives nnd inspired llic <!ureers of sneh pnpils! 
ns Arthur Henry Ihillen [q.v.]. Sir Sidney 
Lee [q.v.], mid otluu's who won fume as 
liiiHliNh seholnrs and men of letters. 

Of no less importance were the changes 
wliicli Aiibott succeeded in carrying 
through in the organization of classirs 
nnd in tlie personnel of ids staff. \Vhen 
he first took up tlie reins, the school was 
Hufforing, as nuiny others suffered at that 
time, from the great size of some of tlie 
classes; ns many as .seventy boys might he 
under one rorai-niaster. AlihoLt was able 
to effect imjiortaiit reforms in this vital 
matter, though prohalily not ns trenchant 
as he desired. He was also able inurkcdly 
to improve the (jvmlity of his teachers, aiul 
to attract able men from his own and the 
sister university to work under liiiii. In 
spite of ids loyal devotion to C'anihridge, 
he had a higli a|)])rceialion of the Oxford 
course and of the type of men that it 
tended to produce. Of all the ea|»aeities 
that he strove to evoke in his jnipils, lie 
valued most highly that of the clear ex¬ 
pression of serious thouglit, which he con¬ 
ceived to be the eldef rc.sult of the Oxford 
‘Greats’ training; and of all his piqiils he 
was perhaps jjroudcst of II. II. Ascjiiitli, 
whom he regarded ns its be.st representa¬ 
tive. 

Apart from any of his K|)eei:il interests 
nnd reforming ideas, it was Abbott’s whole 
personality whicli inspired and controlled 
those wlu) came most elo.sely under his 
inllucnec, nnd wldeh permeated the wliole 
school. He had the mark of the sjaribial 
leader in that he could impart to olh(‘r.s 
sometldng of the ‘ virtue’ that wuis in him, 
He was aflame with intelleeliial energy: 
without driving or over-taxing his jnipils, 
he nindc intellectual clfort a kind of 
religion for tlieni; Ids deep reprobation 
of intellectual slackness and unveraeily 
was such a spur to them that his sixth 
form became a mo.st stiimiluting juihcHlra 
for eager and receptive spirits. At the 
same time he was by no means what is 
called ‘ an intellectnalist but agreat moral 
nnd religious tcaclier. 

In spite of u frail and delicate pliysapic, 
Abbott could keep di-seipliiie witlmnl 
effort, for he had the eyes and tiu; voii-e 
of the commander, and posse.ssing the 
enthusiasm of genius, he had none of the 
ollleiiil mannerisms of tlic luuulmasler. 
He was an iin])ressivc preacher, having 
an attractive delivery and a pure and 
distinguished style: in tlie pulpit he was 
n bold and original exponent of advanced 
broad church doctrines; wliile liis religious 


instruction to his elnsses was unconven- 
lionully .spiritual and winning. His ouii 
university elee.lcd Inm llnlscan ketiirer 
in IKTfi, and Oxford inviled him to ho 
select jrreaeher in 1877. Jhit, next to 
tcucliing, Abbott's vocation lay in writ ing j 
and it was probably tlie attraction of com¬ 
plete leisure for literary work, as w<dl as 
ids weariness of administration, whiidi 
prompted his retirement at the zenilli of 
his rcputalion and at the eomi>aralivcly 
early age of fifty (IRBlt). 

During the active period of his life 
Abbott ha<l already produced iiiiich, for 
he began to publish in 1K70. ills iviitings 
full into three categories: school-hooks, 
works of literary .seliolarsliij), and works 
of theological ficliolarship and cimslriu!- 
tion. Some of his imbliealions in llu; first 
class rise markedli' above tlie average level 
of the school primer: bis treatise Ihno lo 
ivrilc cUuirhj (1872) is an original and 
.siicce.ssful uttcinjit to formulate some of 
the funclameiitul rules of style. His Shake- 
spcarcan Grammar (1K70) is a work of 
scliolarly rcseareli and an origniial con¬ 
tribution to the lingiiisLie study of Sliake- 
spearc. His JCnnlish I.cssimn, for IhifiUsh 
i’eopfe (1871)—writlen in eollalioralion 
with his friend I’rofessor (.Sir) J. 11. .Seeley 
[({.v.]—eoiitains n linninous exposilion of 
the varied styles anil modes of ex|)ressioii 
to be found in the great Ikiglisli masters 
of jKielry nnd prose, logellier nilh a 
stiiiiiilatitig seleciinn of illnsl ral i\’e pas¬ 
sages; and it deals Iieli’fiilly willi many 
of the highi'T pr4d)!ems of literavy evilieism. 

'i'hc Miiglish classieal aiitlior oii whom 
Allbolt hiboured mo.st was I' laneis Iliieon. 
In 1877 he publisluMi a nujiiogrupli liaam 
(Hid ICssr.!', a work of eril ieal value, serving 
(o correct the partial jiidgement of .lames 
.Spediling |<|-v.J of Ilai'ixi’s action on tlie 
oeeasioii of the trial of the Harl of Isssex. 
Of more import nnec for a general csl iiiiul e 
is the iiitroduetion \s’liieli ai'eninpanieil liis 
.seveiilli edition of Haeon’s J-ksfiai/s (IHH(i); 
Lids contains an original and inaslerly 
slutly 4)f Ihieoa’s variisl acli\'ilies and 
complex eharaeter, based mainly on the 
self-revelations given in llie y',’,v.sYj;/,v. 

More iiunienuis and perhaiis nion* 
weighty tlian /Mibul.f.’s works of seeiiliir 
Kfholarsldp art^ Ids Iheologieal ivrilings. 
All tlii'SC! have the (list iiiel ion of his style 
and benr the .stamp of Ids personalil v. 
'I’llcir range is wide, for they ineliidc; 
treatises 4if textual eritieisin, .slimving the 
most iidiuite and laborious attention to 
statistical details and to lingnislie inter¬ 
pretation {Johiinnine VocubuUinj, 11)05; 
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Johaiininc (irommor, lODO), us well as 
works of liiyli religious iitiagination and 
bold constvuidive i>o\vi'v, sueb as Philo- 
chrislus (IB78), Onrshniiti; Memoirs of a 
disciple of Paul (1882), and Silanus the 
C7irj,s'tfV/n (lOOO). 'riiese are striking exposi¬ 
tions of tlio liroad oliiireli point of view; 
llio first is (Icdieated to Seeley, the aiitlior 
or/!,Vrc//o»io, with wlioin Abbott proclaims 
liisspirilualbrolberliorub Ne)tonlyfortlie 
purity of t heir style lait for their religious 
insight Ibey stand out ajiiong thetlieolngi- 
eal writings <tf Abbott’s gemiratioii. Philo- 
cliristiis, a (Irainal ie ueeoiiiit of the life of 
Jesus as it may liavt^ appeared to a con-1 
temporary dis<;ii)Ie, must be ranked high I 
uinong modern att(>mpts to resliapo the 
gospel narnd isa*. Tlie later work, Silanus, 
shows a furllier depiirture from orthodoxy, 
ill that the. miracailoiis is wliolly discarded 
wliile tlie siijierniitiiral is retained: it gives 
a ])eiicliuling estimate of the ethical doc¬ 
trines of I'lpieletiis. Abbott also wrote 
Philomifllius (IHDl), a discussion of J. H. 
Newman’s ‘Nssay on Miracles’, niid The 
Anf^lii'a)) darccr of Cardinal Netvmaii, 2 
vols. (1H1)2). 

Al)bo(t (lied at his homo at Hampstead 
12 ()(!l()ber 1 i)2(), He liud one son and one 
daiigliler. 'I'lu'rc is a portrait of him by 
Sir Hilbert N’on Ilcrlioiner in the possession 
of the (.'ity of bemdon Hehool. 

[1‘rividc iiironuiil ion ; |i((rsonid knowledge.] 
L. It. Fakn'ci.i.. 

AIlltAHAM, WILLIAM (1812-1022), 
labour ixililieian and trade union leader, 
^ras Imrn at Lwmavon, in tlie Afon Valley, 
SouLli \\’ales, I t June 1812. He was 
the foiirtli son of 'i’lionms Al>ralmm, u 
working inincr, and was himself ctn- 
])ii)yed uiidergrmind for fnUy twenty years, 
beginning as a pit lioy at the age of 
nine. Ills mollK•r■.s name was Mary 
W'illiains. \Vi( h no more (linn a .soantycdii- 
ealion at (’wiuaMiii nalional sehool, Ahra- 
Iiani Ijeeame, I hrotigli Ids assoeiation w’illi 
the miners' trade union and political 
organi/ation. a eons[>ieuoiis and iri- 
lluentiid ligui'c po[ndarly known l)y his 
(list edd for! pen-name ‘Mabon’—in Ihe 
pnblie life of W ales. He was a pioneer of 
trade imionisin among Hie Welsh miners, 
a leader of W'elsh Noneonrorinity, and 
the Civsl of tlie luiiiers’ represeutalives to 
eider pailiameiit from t lui AVelsh coal-lleld. 
Politically, he belonged to the radical 
wing of the lil)eral party, Init a.s a trade 
unionist, he naturally attached himself to 
the small group of labour members who 


emerged from the general election of 1885 
and maintained uu independent position 
in the House of Commons until the labour 
party assumed its jirescnt form and title 
after tlie general election of 1000, It was 
not, in fact, until 1001) that the miners’ 
national organization became affiliated to 
the labour party; so that it was only in 
the Inst decade of his parliamentary 
career, which lasted from 1885 to 1H20, 
that ‘Mabon’ was formally a member of 
the labour party; and it cannot be said 
tlint lie wa.? at any time an ardent advo¬ 
cate of that jiarty’s sociiilistio policy. As a 
trade imiriiiist be was the leader and spokes¬ 
man of the most moderate seetiou of ttie 
miners’ movement in South Walc.s, and n 
restraining inlluence in both tfic South 
Wales Miners’ Federation and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. 

Abraham began bis career ns an agent of 
the miners in 1871, when only a loose form 
of district organization existed in South 
Wales; and the part wbicli he played in 
the industrial conflicts of 1871 to 1873, 
preceding the establishment of the sliding- 
scale system of regulating wagc.s in rela¬ 
tion to pricc.s and profits in the mining 
industry, made him the mincT.s’ inevitable 
choice for the chairmanship of tlicir side 
of the joint Sliding-Sciilc A.s.socintion 
w'hich governed their relations witli the 
(mal-owners from 1875 to 1002. During 
the existence of the Assoeiation, Abra¬ 
ham exercised a very higli degree of per¬ 
sonal uutlioriLy in the inincr.s’ coun.scls; 
although dis[)utc.s were frequent, general 
sto[»|)iigesof work in the coul-Iiekl occurred 
but rarely; and ‘Mabon’ defended the 
sliding-scale .sy.stem tenaciously again.st 
the younger g<?nci'ation of miners’ lca<lcr.s, 
wlio .strove to unite tlie various district 
organizations and kieal unions into a 
single union for the whole coat-lield with 
the iiiiiiimiim wage as its main objective 
in policy. He assistetl w’illingly to form 
the South “Wale.s Miner,s’ federation liy 
the union of seven or eiglit independent 
local bodies, including liis own Cambrian 
Miners’ Assoi‘iaiit)ii, and became the 
Ffdcralioti’.s first president in 1808; lint 
he was not in .syinjialliy with tlie inilitimt 
policy which it pursueil, separately and in 
coiijiinctioii with the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain afltir eiilminutiiig 

ill the very serious upiiea\’:il in South 
\Vale.s in 11)10-11, and in the lirst general 
strike of miners in all the eoal-fields in 
1912. riLs control of the miners’ policy 
declined with the passing of the .sliding- 
scale system, but he retained considerable 
8 
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Jjcruojjii] inDuenct! u/tli) tho onset of 
syiniiciilist doctrines imirUed the advent 
of new men and new methods in the 
coal-ftcld. 

A.brutuim owed imieU of hia popularity 
in Wales to his skill in arousing the emo¬ 
tions of the miners by fervent oratory and 
by his readiness to sing to them wlicn he, 
or they, grew tired of spccch-miiking. 
Frequently lie concluded a speech with a 
peroration in the vcrnaculnr, followed by 
a spirited rendering of ‘Hon Wlad fy 
Nhfidan’ (‘Lund of My Fathers*) j and on 
many occasions he used the song like a 
charm on unruly or hostile ussciublics nf 
miners. At the height of hia career he was 
a striking i'lgure; black-beanlcd, square- 
built, though only of medium stature, li<* 
left the impre.ssion of u dominating per¬ 
sonality. In Inter years he grew stout and 
moved somervhat heavily, but ho kept to 
the end the imperious carriage of n man 
who hod held the responsibilities of leader- 
shij) and knew the sense of power in having 
maintained for so long his place at the 
head of the miners’ organization. As a 
member of parliament he did not often 
intervene in House of Commons debates, 
except wjicre mining matters were raised, 
but on tlie.se he was for many years the 
miners’ cJiief spokesman, in the House. 

No serious challenge was ever made to 
Abraham’s tenure of a seat in the House 
of Commons, even when his liberal-labour 
poUticB assumed an old-fashioned appear- 
unccv He sat as member for the lllionddn 
division from 1885 to 1018, and for two 
years thereafter as niciiihcr for Rhondda 
West. He was sworn n member of the 
Privy Council in lOH. lie died atPentre, 
ill tJie Rhondda Valley, id May 1022. 

Abraham married in 1800 Sarah (died 
1000), daugliter of Thomas Williams, and 
had three sous and three daughters. 

[T/ie Tirncs, 16 May 1022j Ness Edwards, 
Ilisfonj 0 / llie South Wales Miners, 1020; 
II. Stanley jevons, The Ilrilfsfi Coal Traiic, 
1016; Labour Party and Trades Union Con¬ 
gress Annttal lieporls', private information; 
personal knowledge.] II. T. Tiiacey. 

ACl-AND, Sin AllTHHU HERBERT 
Dyke, thirteenth baronet, of Columb 
John, Devon (1847-1020), politician and 
cducationttl reformer, born at 1-lohucotc, 
near Porlock, 18 October 1847, was the. 
third son of Sir Tlioiiuis Dyke Acland, 
eleventh baronet [q.v.J, by his first wife, 
Mary, daiiglitcr of Sir CJiarles Morduunt, 
eighth baronet, of Massingham, Norfolk. 
Sir Henry Wentworth Acland [q.v.J was 
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his undo. IJc onn-n'd lliig\)y Svliool in 
1851, and matrienlidi^d from Cluist 
Church, Oxford, in 1K8G. He uMained a 
second class in ehissieul uuulerulinn.s 
(1858) aiul also in llic final Kchotil of linv 
and modern history (1870), graduating 
B.A. in 1870 and M.A. in 1878. AtOxfonl 
Acland showed a keen interest in econoiiiie 
and social qucslions, and galliered romicl 
him ti grou]) of young b'cllows and midi r- 
grncluatcs who were kno\vn us the ‘Inner 
Circle’. 

In 1871 Acland was appointed hM't\ir( r, 
and in 1872 tutor, at Keldo CVdlege, then 
newly fovuulcd. He was ordained dearoii 
in 1872, but in 1871) resigned his ordias 
under tlio Clerical Disabilities Act of 1870. 
In 1875 he gave up his lutorshij) at Keble, 
and from 1875 to 1877 held the jiosl of 
principal of the newly foinnlod Oxfortl 
Military School at Cowley. He was also 
the first treasurer of Somerville (bdlege, 
Oxford, In 1880 he was a))poiided stmvavd 
of Christ Church, and from 1884 to 1885 
he was a senior student at Christ ('liuieli. 
In 1884 he wa.s appointed senior bursar of 
BuUiol College, and was made an honorary 
fcliow in 18H8. 

In December 188.'j Acland was ndiirned 
to parliament in the liherul intcn.st us 
member for the nculy formed RoUieram 
division of the Wo.st Hiding of Yorlvsliire. 
lie at once bccaine an unVhority on ednea- 
tionnl questions, and between 1885 nod 
1880 took a considcmlile. part in jmmuiting 
the Welsh Intermediate Mdiieutiou Act, a 
private members’ bill, wliicli wa.s iias.sed in 
1880 and anticipated the Education Ae( tif 
1002 in making the Welsh county couiieils 
on educational iinthority. lie afterwards 
contributed a paper on the wirkiitf' of 
the Act to Sluilies' in Srconil(tT\i KtUiciilUm 
(1002), edited by himself urnl (Sir) Hubert 
Dlewellyn Smith. His ex))erieneeasami'm- 
iHjr of tlie West Riding county cooueil luul 
impressed him with the adv’i.sability of 
entnisting the control of (?diic'atioiiid iiial- 
tets tothe county eouneil.s, and lu; t(iok a 
furtherstepin thisdireelion l)y persuading 
the House of Coniiium.s in 18!)0 to niake a 
grant to the county cajiineiis for teelinieal 
education. 

In Angn.st 1H1)2, ^vhen Mr, (lladslone 
formed btsfourlliminisli v, ,\elaiiil tmtered 
the Cabinet ns viee-presidenl of Uie Com¬ 
mittee of Ccu!iK!il of Edueatitm. 'I'o (dad- 
stone the udmission of Aelaiid, ' llie son of 
thcolde-stofall the .surviving I'rieiul.s of Ids 
youth. Sir Tlioinas Acland’, gave personal 
grntifleotion [Morloy, Life of Glaiktanc, iii, 
404-5], For the first time the vice- 
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pvesUlcnt hevtl a scat in tlie Cftl)inet, and 
in conscqucucc Acliiud iiud entire control 
of the department, nltliougliLord Kimber¬ 
ley and Lord lloseJ)cry represented it in 
tlie House of Lords. Aclund’s direction to 
inspectors to concern tliemscivcs with the 
structural iini)rovcmcnt of school build¬ 
ings was criticized as an attempt to dis¬ 
courage, l)y jiutting llimiicinl pressure on 
tbem, vobPAaTy schools and religions 
eiUwation. He Bucccedcd, however, in 
18U1! in passing an Act by which the age 
for compulsory attcmUiacc at scUoqI whs 
raised from ten to eleven. lie also, tt»- 
Wiu’ds the close of his tenure of olTiee, 
rcorgaui/,e<l tire Bcicne.c mid art dcjiart- 
incnt at South Kensington and abolished 
payments by examination rc.siiUs, sub¬ 
jecting all suVijects taught to inspection, 
and making a portion of the government 
grant dcpcndciit on the reports of qiinlidcd 
eei'titteated teachers acting us inspectors. 

With regard to hi.s general position in 
tlie Cahinct, Acland had the reputation 
among his colleagues of ‘Icccping in touch 
with iiie labour jicople and their mind’ 
[Morley, lifcolh'dious, i, .'12-1], and Lord 
Morlcy stales that, on (ihuistone’s rctire- 
inont in IHD l, hairl SitcTicer, Mr. Asquith, 
Acland, and himself were ‘the lending 
junto iusiilc the Cabinet’ w'ho preferred 
lull'd Rosebery to Sir W’dlimii lliimuirt 
as (liadsfiine’s siieix'ssor [ibid, ii, IS]. 

M’lieii the libiTiil ministry went out of 
olllee in IHPS /\(dim(l retired from active 
polilies for ri'asons of health. He resigned 
his scat in IHPl), Imt ki^Jt in close touch 
with his |)arty and nith the Board of 
I'hluealinn. In ll)t)2 he returned to the 
cmmcils of the parly for the purpose of 
opposing lUe eoiiscrvative I'kliiealiou Hill 
wliicli |irop(>sc<l to make slate grunla to 
volunlary schools while leaving tlu: re¬ 
ligious teaching under tlie control of the 
mnnagers. In Decemher 15)05, w'hcn Sir 
Henry Canqihell-Hiumcrmim was forming 
his ministry, Aclaml was Inrgcly iiislm- 
rneidal in overcoming Sir lidwurd Grey’s j 
reluctance to take olliee in a ministry! 
from which Lord Rosebery was excluded, 
urgint! on him I lial he ought not t« inqicril 
tlie whole liberal cause, and with it Ihc 
cause of free Irmle, hy reviving nUl differ- 
cnees on I lie < v(r of a general clecliim 
[Spciulcr, Li/f' Ilf (.'(iin/il>i'H-lfuiiiii‘t‘iiiii>ii hi 
Rhl -71. 

Acland u’lis picsid<;nt of the general 
eonuiiittec of Llic National Lihernl Federn- 
lion in IhUO. lie declined the offer of a 
peerage, in IDDd. For some years he was 
president of the consultative committee 


of the Board of Education, and in 1012 
he was chairman of the Liberal Land 
Committee. He received the honorary 
tlcgrec of IjL.D from the universities of 
Leeds (inOd-) mid Bristol (1Q13). Acland 
published in 1882, in coujunetion with 
Frofessor Cyril Ransomc, A Handbook o/ 
ihc Polilicdl History of England, which had 
con.sidcrahlc popularity ns a book of refer¬ 
ence Olid reached a new edition in 1013. 
Another siieccssfid manual, published i)y 
Acland and Benjamin Jones, was Worldng 
A/cnCo-opcrnlws (1884), an account of tiie 
tirti.sttna’ (jo-opemtive movement in Great 
Britain. Acland also published Z'/ts Pal- 
rioWc Poclry oj iyi7h'aw Wordsworth. A 
Selection (1015), and at on earlier date 
printed for private circulation a life of 
ills father, Sir TJiomns Dyke Acland. 

Acland succeeded liis brother, Sir 
Charics Tlionias Di'ke Acland, ns thir¬ 
teenth baiowit in 1010. He died in London 
9 October 1928 and was buried at Golders 
Green. He iiinrricd in 1873 Alice Sophia, 
iliiughter of the licv. Francis Macaulay 
Cunninghfun, rector of Witney, Oxford- 
.shire, and afterwards rector of Briglitwell, 
Berkshire. They Juul two sons and one 
daughter. Acland ^vas succeeded os four¬ 
teenth baronet by his elder and only 
surviving son, Francis Dyke (born 1874). 

[The Tillies, 11 October 1020; Lord Morley, 
UectillccHons, 2 voIh., 15)17 ; J. A. Spender, Life 
of Sir Henry C'iimpOelbRaiinennon, 2 vols., 
H»2.'5; Hugby School }ie{lislcT,vol. ii, ISftO-lSri, 
1881; 11. L- Arclicr, Si'coiulnrij EUuculion iu 
the SiiiclccnUi Century, 1921.] 

15. I. CAnr.YLCL 

ACWOUTII, Sin WILLIAIM MIT¬ 
CHELL (1850-1025), expert On raUway 
cccmomio.s, was born at llothlcy, Leicester- 
shire, 22 Novernher 1850, the third son 
of Hie llcv. ■Willinm AcwortJi, vicar of 
Uotliley, by his ivifc, Margaret Diimlas, 
ilaughter of Andrew Mitchell, of Maiilside, 
Ueath, and Biytiiswood Place, Glasgow. 
He was educated at Upjhnghnm and at 
(:hri.st t'liurch, Oxford, where he obtained 
a secoml class in the honour school of 
imulcrn history in 1872. After taking his 
<Iegi-ee, he uclcd for eighteen months as 
luUir to the two stuis of the Crown Priiieo 
l•‘r«jc^i^^k of Germany, William (nfter- 
! ward.s the Emperor William II) and 
I Ib'iiry. On returning to England he wa.s 
I ii|>poiiitcd in May 1875 an assistant ma.stcr 
I at Dulwich College, wlicre lie remained 
until 1885. 

The problems of law and government 
attracted Acworth, and in 1880 he was 
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clcclod n member, Inter chninMun, of the 
Metropolitan Asyliitn.s Hoard. .Serving on 
(lu! I.oiidon Comity CouiudI from 1H80 to 
IHU'i, bo had nveiunvliile Kpc‘ciiili/.ed in 
railway transport cconotnios, aiul Iu.s first 
hook, The lUiilwvjs of ]'h)f>land, was pub¬ 
lished in 3 881), followed by The ibiihortf/.v 
of iScoHand in 1800. In the latter year iic 
\vas called to the bar by the Inner Temple, 
lie served on the royal conuni.s.sion on 
accidents to railway servants in 18110, on 
the viceregal (loniinissioii on IrLsh railway.s 
in lOon, and on tlic Board of Tra<lc com¬ 
mittee on railway uceomits aiwl statistics 
in 100(1, He l)ccaine a director of the 
Undorgrniiiid I'llccti ic Katlway.sof r.ondini 
Limited uml of the Midland and Stnvth- 
Western Jiinetion llailway, and w.ns a 
frequent contributor of article.s on railway 
economies to technical and other periojli- 
cals both in Grout Britain and in tiic 
United States of America, where he was, 
held in high esteem. ' 

L’aniiliar with American railway statist!-, 
cal methods, Acworlli criticized the rail¬ 
way accounts of Great Britain in The 
Jlaihvaiis mid the Traders (1891). Tljo new 
form of rfiihvay accounts introduced in 
1011 was a great improvcjnent, the credit 
being due largely to Aeworth, but only in 
1020 did the ton-mile and the passenger- 
mile statistical nnits, ns advocated by him 
in 1000, become a requirement of ruihvay 
accounting. Soon after it.s foundation in 
October 1805, Aeworth inaugurated lec¬ 
tures for railway studcat.s at tlic l..ui)d()n 
School of Kcononiics, to which in.stitiition 
he gave his unique collection of transi)ort 
literature. These lectures Jed to the publi¬ 
cation in 1005 of lii.s classic work, The 
FAemenls of Uaihvaif Economics, iiii adnur- 
aldc text-book which has been widely 
traiislutcd. 

As unsuece.ssful imionist candidate for' 
the Keighley division of the West Uidiug 
in 1000, 11)10, and 1011, Aeworth gained 
some experience of political activities, 
r'rom lUld onwards his interest in tvans- 
])ort matters was mainly directed abroad, 
ids advice being sought in many countries. 
In 1010 hcAvas appointed a member of the. 
royal coiiiniission of impiiry into the 
Caimdian raihvays. Ho gave evidence be¬ 
fore the joint cmmnitice <m inter-stutc and 
foi'cigii comiiKuvo of the United Stalc.s 
Coiigre.ss in 1017. In a revised form this 
evidence was published in 1020 as A 
llinloriad Sketch of Slate Railway Oxvncr- 
ship, wlicrein nuiy In; found his ren.sons 
for prefen-ing private enterprise. Southern 
Khodeaian railways claimed his attention 
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in 1018, and in 1021 he was appoiuled 
(diainiian of the commiltcc on Indian 
railway policy and ndniiiiisl ration. .\c- 
worlh had, indeed, Ijceome Ihe grealest 
expert in the world on tijo relalionship 
between railw.ay.s and goveriiineiit.s; (am- 
scqucritly, he wtts uskccl by the eouncil tif 
tlic League of Nations in U)2J} to niidcr- 
take an inve.sUgation of the Aiisirian niil- 
way.s. He accepted a similar rcciuesl, willi 
regard to Germany from tla; Bc|)anili(nts 
Coiiuni.ssion in l!)2't, being siibsi'(|ii«'nt]y 
appointed ziccifcr Vizejirhsiihiit (h's r<r- 
iB«htt»g.ST«h\s tlic Dcidsclu! Ucichshalm 
Gc.sellsdiaft couHlitulcd in that year. At 
the time of hi.s ik-atli, \vhich ocianrcd in 
lAmdou 2 April 1025, lie was uhmit. (o 
embark u|iun a similar investigation in 
Huiimtiiii. 

I A supjMjrter of private enterprise, Ac- 
I worth wa.s, in some instances, hal to 
rcconiiiicnd measures of stati! (idiitrol 
owing to chaolie jmst-war eondiliuns; 
but he alwa^'S strongly emphasi/cd Hu? 
neec.ssity of .separate railway hiiiigi'ls and 
of adequate jiafeguards against polilienl 
interference. It is of interest that where 
state control ha.s not .sueeeeihMl, his rcetini- 
mendutions against sueh interfevern'e have 
not been curried out in Ihcir entirely, 
Aeworth wax Iciiigliled in Hi2l and 
ercalerl K.C.S.I. in il)22, lit; was iwii'c 
married: first, in 1878 to lOli/aheth Louisa 
Oswtdd (died liHIt), eldest dmiglder nf 
Jninc.s Brown, id Orangellelil, Ayrshire; 
secondly, in H)2.'Ho l''.Ii/.al)elli Learmonlli, 
dauglitcr of Thomas \Votlier.s|) 0 (in, of 
llundlcshopc, Peeblesshire. There were 
110 children of either marriage. 

[/‘ko/irtmic Journal, .Time 1025 ; pi ivule iti* 
ronniiUon.J C. K. 11. SiiiaiiUNCTo.N. 

ABAMI, JOHN GEOUGK (iar. 2-1 D'Ji;), 
patliologi.st, was burn 12 Jaiiimry l.S(i2 at 
AsIiton'On-Mer.sey, Laneasliin", I lie seeond 
son of John George Adaiiii, Imtel pro¬ 
prietor ill Rlanehc-sler, liy his wife, Suridi 
Ann Kills, ilaughler of 'I'lioiiias I.eecli, of 
Urni.ston, Lanoa.shire. Both fainilies mmi- 
hcred uuuiy uiciUeal iiuai in llicir luiecstry. 
He was scut to Old Traffonl .Scluiol and 
Owens Collegi;, Rbitiehesler, and in l.s.SO, 
having pussexi (lie lirsl imrl oi l lu' I .oiidoa 
B..Sc. cxaininatiiM], eiiiered Clirisl’s ( ol- 
lege, (jiiiihridge, At (’iiitd)iidge lie was 
greally inlhvcnced by (he. leivehing of (Su ) 
.Michael Poster ((pv.], He gained a lir.sl 
class in both parts of the natural seiciiee 
trijMis (1882, IHtt'i), and after going down 
worked for eight iiionth.s at Breslau iiuder 
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lie was liouse pliystciim at the Uoyal In- 
lirinary, Maiudicstcr; in 1888 he returned 
to Caiiil)ri(lge us university demonstrator 
in piitlinlngy; jmd in 1800 was working nt 
tho I’astcnn' Iiislitiitc in i’liris underHoux, 
RIetelinikoff, aii<l Pasteur. In March 1891 
he wns elected to a fcltuwsUip at Jesus 
College, Caiulu'idge. 

In IKU2 Adami was iij>]winted to the 
ohnir of imthnlogy and hncteriology at 
RhttJill Cnivci'sity, Monti-eaU He foiiiirl a' 
young uni\’(u-si(y and a department badly 
l)ani|)er<'d iiy lack of riiiids, biiildiiigs, and 
eqnipinenl,. 'J'Jicsi! uirderial needs were 
met by I1 h-‘ g(‘ii<'rr)sily of liOrd Stratliconsi; 
while A'latjii, by Itis aide teacliing mi<i 
originality in research luiilt up a wide 
reputation. His <'<iutvihution on ‘Inlliun- 
ination’ to Sir CliH'ord .MUmtt’s Sifsteai oj 
891)) ntliiudetlpiirticnlarultcn- 
lion. In lie was invited to apply hjr 
the chair of patliology at Cjiinbralgc, hut 
felt it ills rluly to refuse. In 100.7 he was 
elected h'.U.S,,arul in 1 llitH the (irst vuinmc 
of liis i^rinciiilrs of Palkolo^ti proved an 
ini[)orlant book in Hie teaeliiiig of the 
sub]ec!t, insisting, as it «iHl, oi\ u closer 
\ui\on between patlmlcigy mul physiology. 
'I'he second vt>b»m(^ (wrilti'u iit eollnhora- 
ti(»n widi A. (1. Nii'liolls) sip|>earetl in the 
folloniiig year; ami in 15)12 Adami pro- 
diK^ed, in co]lal)i)ralii)n with John Macrae, 
1 ) Tf.il-Jiiiolc of Piilliolo}!!/ f”*" geticraJ 
student. In iSdl he wti.s eleeled [ir(!si(lent 
of llie CanatliaM Assoc-ialion for (he pre¬ 
vention of'J'ula i-iailosIs and in 1912 pn-si- 
dent of (he Assiieiutiou of Aiueruaiu 
IMiysieians. lluriug Hie. Kuropeun War' 
be served as assislanl director of niedieal 
serviei's lo 1bi' ( anadiiin expeditionary 
force. In 11)18 lie piihh.shed The War 
Stori/oJIhc I'liiutdUin ArmnMnUral Corps. 

In the aiitmiiii of IfilP Adami was 
a|)()oinlcd vice-chaiicr-llor of (he univer¬ 
sity of l.ivrrpool. I’lie nnivcr.si(y was 
tluai ill (ho full (lirocs of [)o.s(-war (‘X|)an- 
sion, its iiuiulier.s having grown from 
under IHHl in August tUld l<i 2,(»Ud in (he 
session of IIHU gil. .\s viei'-ehnne.ellor one 
of Adami's rlilel' serviees lo Hie iiniversily 
was llie raising, liy ajt|H';d, of a sum of 
£;[(»),Olio for Die | an vision of iiewhiiihiings 
and eipiipiiicnl, (be endowment, of new 
chairs, and llie iiiauguration of uridilional 
led un'slii|)s. lie liad a high eoncepLion of 
Mic iinporlailec of (lie iiniviTSily in I he life 
of a great cimuucrcuil eniumunity like 
Live.r)iool, and lie made it his business to 
strengllien the links between business and 
aciuleinic life and to maintain the interest 


city itself. An untiring and witty public 
speaker, he was ncccs.siblc, genial, and 
energetic, and won both c.stccin and affec¬ 
tion in iiniver.slty and city alike. His last 
two and a haif years were passed under 
the shadow of n malady he knew to be 
, fatal, hut lus activity never slackened, 

I He rlicd at Ruthin 29 August 1920, 

I Adami’s chief service to pathology was 
[to link it more eln.sely ^vith clinical riiedi* 
cine, .stres.slng always tlio importance of 
preventive medicine. For ten years before 
the Kiirojican IVar he fought a campaign 
ill Cmiada for puldic liealth—insisting 
especially on child welfare and measures 
against tuberculosis. He was largely 
rc.spoti.slhlc foe the standardimtion of the 
Wassermann technirpic in British lahora- 
tovics, and in 1919 s]U)ke out fearlessly on 
the subject of venereal disease. 

Adami married twice: first, in 180-1 
Mary Stuart (died 1910), daughter of .Tamea 
Alexander Cantlic, of Montreal, by whom 
he liad one son anil one daugliter; second¬ 
ly, in 1022 Marie, elder daughter of the 
Rev. Tlioina.s WiJJdnson, of Litiierlancl, 
near Liverpool, by whom he had no 
children. 

[.Murie Adami, ,7. (7roj-/'e Adami: a viemoir; 
lo'^fther xoilh conlrilniliviis from others, his 
frienil.'i, anti an inlTOdiiidioti hi/ Sir Ilumphnj 
ItoUcshnt, 19‘tfl; llri/isli Mrdicnl .lonninl, 
ll)2(), vol. ii, pp. .'JOT-.'ilO; A’lk/irr, 2.') Septem¬ 
ber ll»2i».] 11. 11. GitiMSniTcii. 

AKHIIS-DOUCLAS, ARRTAS, first 
Viscount CuHuSton (I8.')l-I92d), states¬ 
man, Imuti at St. l,comu'ds-(ui-Sea 21 
Octolier 1851, wns the only son of the 
I Rev. Aretas .Akers, of Mailing Abbey, 

I Kent, by his wife, Frances Maria, daugliter 
«if l-'ranois Moile.s Ibaiulrain, of Under- 
river House, Kent, lb; was educated at 
Ktiin and at I 'niversilv ('ollcgc, Oxford, 
and was called to Hu; bar by the Inner 
'l'em|>lc in 187.“. 'riie sumo year he a,s- 
.siimcd Hie additional name of l)ougla.s, 
on sueveediug to the estates in K'eat and 
Seitlland of liis kinsman, .fames Douglas 
Sloildm’l Douglas, of Chilslon I’ark, Kent, 
and Ramis, Midlolhian. 

Ill AIut.s-I >mjgla.s’.s youth the euunty of 
Kelli. Wiis not only a eonservalive .stroiig- 
liiild, but also Hie nursery of (luit party’s 
orgaiii/.alion. Sir tVilliiim Hurt Dyke, 
Di.sraeli'.s political adjiilant, was member 
for the mid-division, and J.ord Aberga- 
vciuiy, w'ho wa.s lieutenant of the county, 
was chief controller of the party's interests, 
and from Fridge Castle issued the appoint- 
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inciilH of the principnl staff oflicors of the 
coiiHt'rvativc hcad-qiiarterfl in London. 
After his innrriiijfcs in 1875 Akers-Douglas 
was encouraged by Lord Abergavenny to 
tnkc an active part in county politics, and 
in 1880, after a contest, ho was elected 
member of parliament for East Kent, lie 
represented this constituency until its 
redistribution in 1885 under the iiainc of 
the St. Augustine’s division, thereafter 
being returned—on several occasions with¬ 
out u contest—until his retirement in 1011. 
In 1883, three years after his election, he 
was appointed an opposition Avhip—Ilart 
Dyke mul Rowland '\Vinn (afterwords 
Lord St. Oswald) having retired from that 
position. After Mr. flliidstone’s resigna¬ 
tion of oiricc in June 1885, Aker.s-Douglas 
was ajjpointed patronage secretary in the 
new government; he held this po.st until 
the defeat of Lord Salisbury’s administra¬ 
tion in the following Jaminry. In July 1880, 
nfter the rejeetion of tlie hrst Home Ilnie 
Bill, Lord Salisbury rcsuiued ofTicc, and I 
Akers-Douglas returned to the Treasury,! 
where he rciuiiincd until the dissolution of 
parliament in lfl02. He was admitted a 
member of the privy council in 1801. 

These six years were tiie supreme test 
of Akers-Douglas’s exceptional abilities. 
‘Parties’, as Pultoncy once said, ‘like 
snakes are moved by their tails'; and, 
although the conservative government 
had a majority, its life depended on the 
dissentient liberals, whose adherence to 
the government was swayed by the dual 
and occasionally ultcrnaling counsels of 
Lord Ilartington and Mr. Chamberlain.: 
Tlio control of tiiese composite forces rc- 
(piircd firmness, tempered with delicate 
liondling, and to this task Akers-Douglas 
brought an industry and supervision which 
never tired, He acquired an ample and 
ncciirnte knowledge of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure which he combined with the closest 
study of party interests. No one knew 
better the changing mood at the lobby, 
the exact value of the frondcur, or the 
extent of an intrigue. He possessed a 
preternatural dexterity in judging the 
qualirieations of men for office or party 
service, as well as tlicir claims Cor honorific 
recognition. In dealing with the impor¬ 
tunate suitor he could ‘smile without art 
and win without a bribe’. His will was 
tenacious; his character strong. lie com¬ 
pelled tlie attendance of ministers ot the 
House with the insistence which lie upplicrl 
to private members. In nil the affairs of 
government or party Lord Salisbury 
trusted him implicitly. 


Akers-Douglas served ns chief wliip in 
the brief opposition period from ISlI'i to 
1805: upon the return of the unionist con¬ 
nexion to power in the latter y(!ar, lie was 
preferred by Lord Salisbury to the post of 
first commissioner of worlcs. In this oilice 
lieKliarerl resjwnsibility for the cerj'monial 
of King Edward VII’s coronation in ^Vest- 
inin.ster Abbey in 1002, and for the Mall 
Memorial to Queen Victoria. In 1002, on 
the transfer of Mr. (afterwardH Loni) 
Ritchie to the Exchequer, he; was aji- 
poiiitcd secretary of state for tlie homo 
dc|)arlment, a ])o.sition whicli he llllcd 
uno-stenlatiously and clheicntly until the 
resignation of Mr. Balfour’s government 
in the winter of 11)05. ITo survived llie 
convulsion of the general election in Hm; 
following January, but with rare modesty 
allowed it to be understood tlmt ids ollicial 
career was ended. At the ooroiiatioii of 
King George V in lUll he uece|)ted the 
conventional viscounty — a jiromot ion 
which was wulely approved — mul was 
created Baron Douglas, of Bauds, and 
Viscount Chilstoj), of Bouglitoii Malherbe, 
Kent. 

In the lust years of Chilston’s life liis 
health failed, and he died in London 15 
January 1020. lie was created (i.B.E. 
(1920) and a knight of grace of St. John 
of Jerusalem (1010). Ilis ])ortrnit liy Sir 
A. S, Cojic is at Cliil.ston Park. lie maniial 
in 1875 Adeline Mary, daughter of Horatio 
Austen Smith, of Ilayc.s Court, Kent, by 
whom he had two sons and five daughter.s. 
He was succeeded ns second viscount by 
his elder son, Arctas (born 1870). 

[The Times, 10 January 1020; Sluelics oj 
Yesterday, by a privy cotoici7/«r, 1028 .J 

J. S. S.VNUAIIS. 

ALBANI, Dame MARIE LOTIISFj 
CECILIE EMMA(1852-iy;K)), singer, born 
at Clmmbly, near Montreal, 1 November 
1852, was the elder daughter of J()sc[ih L!i- 
jetmesse, the descendant fif an old Breton 
family, professor of piano, violin, Imrp, and 
organ, by his wife, Melina Migmual, on Ikt 
mother’s side of Scottish dcsccMil. I'hnina 
began licr inu.sical education under her 
mother at the age of four. At live her father 
undertook iier training, luxl her strong 
consLitiition eitnbk'd Iut so to prollt. by 
his le.s,sons lliut, on going to the Saerd 
Cceiir convent at Montreal at eight, her 
power of refilling voisil and ihiuiororle 
clns.sienl works at .sight evoked some won¬ 
der. The mother siqierior, an Italian, 
appreciated the child’s musical ahilily and 
histriouiegifts. Shesoonmadesemi-public 
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nppcntnnCRH in Montroul, plnyiiiK harp 
and iJiniio, and iniproN’isiiiff. l‘'oiir years 
later she nnuie Ikt delnit ns a singer, on 
that oeeiiskm Hiiigiiig ‘ llnbcrt, t«i q\wi 
j’ainic’. 

In 1801 the I>njeiines.se fninvly removed 
to Albany, New York, where Kinina be- 
cninc first sojjratio in tlie choir of the 
lloinan Clatholic cluircli of St. Joseph, 
siil)S(‘fjuenlly undertaking the duties of 
organist; slu; also liceaine tenelicr of piano 
and singing at llie Saere tkciir convent, 
Kiinvood. Ily the advic«! of the l)iKhop, 
I.ajoun(!Ssc brought liis daughter to Ku- 
rope ill ulioiit 1H<17 or lH(i8 (Ids -wifcliad 
died when ICmiim ivas .seven) with a view 
to licr mloiAing singing ns a profession. 
ITer llr.st prrjfc.ssor was Gilbert Dupre*/., 
at I’aris, fornuTly a disl inguished singer, 
eelchnvU'.d for his excellent declamation 
and strong draniaticsen.se. Theiiiipre.sario 
Maurice SLrakosch was brought to hear 
her hy Prince I'oniatowsky, a pupil of 
Hossini. Ily I’uniatowsky’H advice she 
was sent to Milan, to study with Francesco 
Laniperti, to wliosc instruction slie always 
exjirossed lierself deejily indebted. Opera¬ 
tic nianagerswlio came tolicartliestiulcnts 
made lOmnia several offers for public iip- 
peanuices. It was liiially decided in 1870 
that she should uiaki; her dcduit at Messina, 
as tliat public was very dillioiilt to satisfy 
and success lliere would mean success any¬ 
where. Tlie opera selected was llcllini’s Tm 
Souuitmhuld. On the advice of her Italian 
cloevitvon master, Deloren'/.*, she adopted 
the name of ‘Albani’, tlie patronymic of 
an old Italian noble family, praelJcnlly 
extinct. She sung the whole season in 
Sicily, and was invited to open the new 
Pollini theatre at Aei Uealo. On this fes- 
tiv(! oeiaision (U'owds came from nil parts 
of Italy to liear lu;r, and she was over- 
wheinicd ivilh gifts. From Sicily .she re¬ 
turned to Milan for further study w'ith 
Lainijcrti. She next sang at Cento, and 
aflenvurds was engaged at the Politcana 
Theatre at Florence, .sucee.s.s attending her 
conslaiitly. At khnicncc Albani made the 
acfiuaiiitniu?c of .fenny Liiul, finding the 
ideas of the reliretl great singer noble nntl 
elevat ing, and a great help to her own art. 

h'rom Florence, Allmni %v<'nt to Malta, 
whei'<? she sang for the whole season of 
1H70 IH71. The part of Inc/, in Meyer¬ 
beer’s L'A fricaine she sang after two days’ 
study, having to luuiertakc it at a nio- 
inent’s notice. On leaving Malta, Driti-sh 
nicn-of-war’s boats formed a double line 
through whieli passed the steamer bearing 
Albani awoy. 


Albani arrived in London In June 1871, 
and was engaged by ITcdericlc Gye the 
younger [q.v.], impresario of the Royal 
Italian opera, Covent Garden, for five 
summer seasons. But her debut there did 
not take place till 2 April 1872, when she 
made an immediate success as Amina in 
La Sonnambula. From now on she sang 
almost every season there until 180ft, dis¬ 
playing grent versatility in many parts. 

Between the London seasons Albani 
visited Parks—the first occasion was 1872- 
1873—to sing Italian opera; she .sung also 
in opern and at concerts at Brussels and 
in Germany, and toured the United States 
of America in 1874 and 1880 and Canada 
in 1883 and 1880. In 1873 and 1874 at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg her singing 
was much admired by the court: the Tsar 
Alexander II sent her a diamond ornament 
after her performance at a state concert. 
Her portrayal of Wagner’s heroines, Elsa 
in Lohengrin (at Covent Garden in 1875, 
and in Berlin in 1882), Elizabeth in 
Tannhatiser (1870), culminating in an ap¬ 
pearance ns Isolde to Jean De Re5zke’.s 
'IVistan in 1800, forms u striking piece 
of operatic history, for she employed 
Italian vocal methods, in accordance with 
the kno^vn ideas of that great oi)cra 
reformer. 

While Albnni’s successes on the operatic 
stage were of such high order, those in 
oratorio were equally so. At the Handel 
festival in 1877 slie was principal soprano, 
and after Thcriisc Tvetjens’a retirement in 
1877, she occupied that place at all the 
festivals. A noteworthy appearance was 
in Gounod’s liedeniption at the Rirming- 
liam festival in 1882. Other composers in 
whose new works she appeared were Sulli¬ 
van, Dvorak, Mackenzie, and Cowen. In 
1880 Albani snng in the performance of 
St. Elizabeth at which Liszt was present, 
this being the composer-pianist’s last visit 
to London. Her voice could ring out in 
telling tones in the largest building, while 
her mezza-voce was delightful. 

The range of Albani’s abilities and her 
personal charm made her not only a great 
po]}uhir singer but n favourite with many 
royal personages. Queen Victoria, keenly 
appreciated her talent.s and treated lier 
with much friend.ship. She received decora¬ 
tions necoinpiinicd by valuable gifts from 
tljo Empress I'higiinie, ICuiscr Wilhelm I, 
and others, but she recorded that she was 
ns proud of receiving the Beethoven gold 
incdnl of the Royal Fhilliarmonic Society 
(1807) as of any of her court honours. 

Albani consulted pictures and statuary 
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ill firdcr to ohtiiiti corrccl ness in costume 
wIk'O essaying new eharaeters. She be¬ 
lieved, |i)(>, in going to tlie fouritsiiii-hesid 
ior iiistriiclioii nnd in i\\n inttuonce of 
environniciit: for example, she studied 
Mif’no7i with Ainbroise Thomas, The Ite- 
dt’w» 7 >/io;t svith Gounod (wlio wrote il/wr.v 
rt Vita with her in view), and ’Wagnerian 
roles will) Fran'/AVi'ilinor, Wagner’s frioml, 
at Munieli. She also visited Ilrahins at 
Vienna, singing part of Ids Requiem to 
him, in the principal solo ufrectiiig him 
to tears. | 

Alharii retired in Ulll, after n farewell 
concert (I t ()<;[()l)ei) in the Alin*rt Hall, 
assisted liy Madame I'litli and Sir (diaries 
Saiitloy [ft-v.J. ThereafLer slie devcileil 
herself to tencliing, Slic was erc-ated 
in Slie died in fjondon .‘1 

April IDdf). 

Allmiii married in 187H hii-ncst Gyc, .son 
of Frederick Gyo tlic ymmgor, and had one 
son. Her Inishand heeainele.ssceof Covenl 
Garden Theatre on his fathers dentli in the 
same year. 

[The Timc.'i, t April 10!10 ; Orovr's Dirlioiuin/ 
of i\fijsic nnd MusicUinft, ard edition, vol. i, 
edited by 11. C. Colies; Herman Klein, (irail 
n'oiacn .S'l'rigcrs o/ Mi/ 'i'iiiie, lOIll; 

Alhaiii, Fori;/ Years of SnnUt lOH ; H. Saxe 
^VyIldllnm aiul GeoffreyI/l‘lpine, Who's IT/m 
in Ahisic, KIIIJ; persomil knowledge.] 

.1. iV. J.i;vii;n. 

ALDRnSON, Sia KDWIN ALVRl'lH 
lIEUV]';Y(IKrdl-l<)27),lieutenaiit-geiiernl, 
was horn at Capcl St. ilary, Suffolk, H April 
ISflO, the eldest son of Ideutcnairt-Colonel 
KiFvsml Mott Aldcrson, of Poyle House, 
Ipswich, by his wife, Catherine Harriett 
Swainson, At the age of seventeen he 
Joined the Prince of Wales’s Own Norfolk 
Artillery Militia, ami two years later (1878) 
was gazetted to the 97th Foot, now tlie 
(Queen’s Own Iloyal AVest Kent Regiment, 
joining Ins unit in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
After a short term there he went ^vith his 
regiment to Gibraltar, and thence in 1881 
to Natal. Here he was detached for .service 
wi th the Mounted Infantry at Laing’.s Nek, 
nnd with this arm he was destined to he 
closely idcntilled for a large part of his 
military career. In ISH‘i tljo Mouideil 
Infantry toolc (larl in tlie ICgj’jitiati eam- 
paign, heiiig engagisl in holli actions a( 
Kassiissin (20 August and 1) September) 
and at the capture of 'l’el-<rl-Kcl)ir (lO 
Septcnihcr). For liis part in tlii.s campaign 
Alclonson received the medal with clasp nnd 
the Kiicdive’s star. la the Nile expedition 
ofl884r-1885 he tookpartwiththc Mounted 


(('aiiicl) Regiment in the uiisiua'cssful at- 
leinj)l to relieve Geneval (lordon at Khar¬ 
toum. For saving a luivale .soldier from 
ilrowning in the Nile in 18H.') lie was 
awanled the medal of the lioyal Iluiiiane 
Society. 

Ill 1887 Aldcrson was apfioinhd adju- 
taiitltitheMounted Infantry at Aldershot, 
having been jiroinoted to tlie rank of cap- 
I tain ill the previous year; he was gi\'cn the 
same ofliee in the Royal West Kent Rcgi- 
iiiciit in 18(81, aii<l ridaiiiffd it for four 
years. lie jmssei! out. of the Staff (sdlege 
in ]81tij, and in the following year, willi 
Hie suh.simitivc rank of major, went in 
coinmniid of the Moiiidod Infantry to 
Soiilli Africa, when; he fdiiyed a prominent 
part ill the (luelling of the Malaliele revolt 
(189(1). He was then given <‘()nimiiiid of all 
Irocip.s in Mashonaland, and reeeived Hie 
hrevet of lieutenaiUxmlonel. This active 
year was followed liy a period of dut y at 
Ahicrsliot as dc|)uty assistant adjutant- 
general and in command of the Moulded 
liifuiUry. In H)h(l lie was made hr<‘\-et- 
colonel and nppoinled inspi'etor-general of 
Mounted Infaulry wllli llii? rank of hriga- 
dier-genend. In the South /Ifrieaii \Var 
(181)9-111(12) Aklcr.sou eomnumded the 
Mounted Infantry in H)()l-Itin 2 , his I'nrec 
iiu'ludiug Caniuliau. Ausl,vidian, New '/,ea- 
liind, and other eoloiiial troojis. He vvas 
three times menlioned in dispatelws, snh- 
seqiiently receiving the two nieilals with 
seven clasps nnd the. C.R, (HtUb); he was 
al.soappoiiitcd.siiccc.ssively aide-de-caiiifito 
tjueen Vietorin and to King Kdwnrd VII. 
In 1908 lie was promoted to the sulistan- 
Vive rank of colonel anil for four years 
coiiirnanded the second infantry Ijrigndii 
at Aldershot with the rank of hrigmlicr- 
gencral. lie was made inajor-gciieral in 
1907. For four years (H)t)8 lOt'i) In- eoiii- 
nmndcdtiic 0th H’oona) division, Soulljerii 
army, India. 

On the outhi-cnk of the Knroju’an AViir 
in 15)1 <t, Aldcrson was apiioiided (t Augu.sl) 
tocoinnumdthe first mounted division, nil 
troojis in the comities of Norfolk and .Suf¬ 
folk, niul he wais also plaiTd in eliargc of 
Hie defence of tliat ur<-a. In tlie Ibllowing 
October, with (tie raiili of liciifcnaiil- 
general, he was given I lie eomnmiHl of t lie 
first Caiitidian <]ivi.sioii, wliteli iniharkeil 
for Friiiiee in I'ehniary llllo, 'Die (Ip'isinii 
foiiglit at Neiivc ('Impidle (HI 1.'! Mareli), 
in the .second ballle of V[jrc.s (22 April 
25 May), at Fesluliert (ITi 2.5 .May), mid 
in the .second battle of Givenchy (15 Id 
.Time). In AiigiisL tlie secomi (’aiiadiaii 
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divisions ilicn bcciuiio the Cttnailiuii Army 
Corps witii Alderson itj coniniatul. A third 
division ^vas added to the corps in .Ijimmry 
lUlO, and in Uie ^oilo^ving May, wlicn Sir 
diiliaii Hyn^ (uflenvards I-.ord Byng of 
Viiny) t^iok over the coiunmnd, AWevsou 
hecume iuspecLor-f^enevul, CaruMiiuu forces, 
and hold Liiat iippointincnt until the end of 
liostilil ios. I To ^vas j)r(nnolwl Iv.C.lh in 
lOKi. Jn H)21 iic ^vns tuadc colotnd cnin- 
niandant of llu: Uoyal West KcJit Uegi- 
inont. 

llotiring from the many in 15)20, Aider- 
son devolod hijusolf lo (iu; t^vo nmin 
rceieulioits of liis priviilc UCe, hunting inul 
yiioldiiig. lie a noted fiorseman and 
lover of hoi'scs, and a great believer in 
Ininliiig as a solit)i)l for ollicers; wherever 
lie was slatioiiod lie hunted—at home, in 
Arrif.'ii, and in India. He was master of 
tlie South Sliropsliive hunt in 15)14, and 
resumed the mastership in 11)20. He was 
also a memhev of llie Itoyal Norfolk and 
Suffolk Vaolit Clnl), o^vnit^'f acon.sidcralric 
niimher of raeing and other craft, and 
eoniinodore of the Jfroads Cruisin" Asso¬ 
ciation. In IHIKI he piddishcd ]Vith the 
Mounted hijiiiilrii and Muxlminlfuid Field 
Force, in 1000 J'ini! anil Stutrlet,or Ilmilino 

a .S'a/f/icring, mu! r,f!.ssoM.s from 

JOQ iVah’.v vuule in 7V««t anti ll'nr. 

Ahh'i'son marrieil in 1H8(I Alice Rfary, 
.second danglitcr of llie Ucv. Oswiihl Ser- 
g(‘ant, vicar of {'hcstcrlon, Oxford.shirc. 
'J'Ik'I’c \v'as one son of Ihe marriage. 

Alderson di< il at kowesloft 14 Deeerii- 
IrtIOUT, and on 1 Iml, day tlie ileparlment 
of national dvl'cnce at Ottawa paid a 
iidlahlc. tfiluile to the memory of the 
first eonimatulcr of the Canailiun Corps 
ia P’raiict!. 

[The Tillies^ I") Dwctuhi-r 11)27j Sir .1. F. 
Mmirici- and M, If. (hiuil, (Otlii-ial) Hiitlon/of 
the tVae in S„iilh Africa /S!l'J~l!M/2,\\mi~UiW ; 
Sir .1. M. Mdaiotids, (Dll'icuil) llixlortf of the 
(I'ri'fil M’(ir. .Udifai t; ffprrafioii.s. France <md 
Ilrl^iiii/i, iUIfi, IU2H ; The (i_uetu's Chou (lazvUe 
(jiiuraal of (lie {)\vii Iloyui tV«‘sl. Keiil 

Ueginicat), .lanuary ]»2.S.| C. V. Owns. 

Ar.DinCH-IlLAKi':, Damk lohlsa 
IJH.AN DIM','I'll (1 Har> ']h2."»), surgeon, was 
lint'll 1.') August IStl.n at I'hiiigford, Hssex, 
the eldest daugtO i r amt settoux! child in the. 
family of six of I he Itvv. Frederick Aldrich, 
rccloi' <!(' (iliiiigroi'd, liy Ills wife, ijoiii.sa 
Jdakc .Morrison. 'I’lic surntmio of IJIake 
was assumed liy her f;d lier at the time of 
liis marriage. Soon idler l.ouisa’s hirlhlicr 
futlier lusiame reelor of Welsh llioknor, 
Herefordshire, where her childhood •was 


passed and where she and her brothers and 
sisters were devoted to open-air sports and 
to nminal.s. At the age of sixteen (1881) 
Louisa was sent to a school at Great Mal¬ 
vern, and thence in 1884 to Ncuchatel for 
two years. From 188G to 1887 she was a 
student at St. Hilda’s College, Chclten- 
hnin, where she proved slow, but very 
sure, and po.ssesscd of a rcinarknblc mem¬ 
ory. She was silent, but not unsociable, 
and disUngiiished for her .skill in boxing 
and cricket, at that date unusual in 
a girl. 

In 1887 Miss Ahkieh-Blake decided to 
study luediciue, ai\d entered the Loudon 
School of Medicine for Women in Hunter 
Street, where she became ab.sorbed in her 
work, and won every available prize. In 
1802 she obtained the M.H. of London 
University W'ith first-class honours, in the 
following year the B.S. (also with hr.st-clnss 
honours) and the gold medal for surgery, 
and she took licc M.D. (London) in 18U4 at 
the nge of twenty-nine. A year later (1895) 
she became master in surgery (the first 
woman to be .so qiialiiled) and decided to 
specialize in this branch. Thereafter Miss 
Aldrich-lMakc devoted her whole energies 
to surgery, being successively assistant, 
sciuoc, and consulting surgeon to the 
KHzaheth Garrett Anderson Llospitnl, 
lOuston Hoad, and to the Royal Free 
Ho.spitiiI, Gray’s Inn Road. In 1914 she 
became dean of the London (Uoyal Free 
HospiLal) School of Medicine for Women, 
and was largely rcspon.siblc for tlie expan¬ 
sion of its work in tlic following years. 

As a surgeon und, indeed, in everything 
she did, Aliss AldricIi-BIakc sliowed not 
only skill but jjaticiit attention to detail, 
deliberate judgement, and unvarying 
steadiness; in consequence slie had re¬ 
markable siicce.ss in preventing shook 
after her operations. She was .slow to 
speak, but her very presence inspired 
security and coulidciice. She did not seek 
relaxation or uimiseineiit outside her work, 
hut took plea.surc in adniinistrativc busi- 
ne.ss ami even in committee work, tlie 
details of which she inasLored as thoroiigli- 
ly as those of her iirofession. 

Miss Ahlrieh-Rlnkc avus elected a fellow 
of the Hoya! Stwiely of Medic,ine in 1910, 
and was ereiitetl D.R.F.. ia Juiuiaiy 10’J5. 
.Slie died at her home in London 28 IJecein- 
her of that year. 

A jiortrait of Miss Aldricli-lllalcc Ijy Sir 
William Orpen (lOthl) i.s at the London 
School of Medicine fur Women. 

[Eiord Uidilell, Damn Louisa AUlTich-Btake, 
1026.) R- STnACUEY. 
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AIJ'jXANI^IIA CAHOLINB MAHY oflierluisbanGonl-tDccemboronlyshtirp- 
CnAUI-.0'lTK LOUISE JULIA (IS'tdr- ened Queen VicLoiiu’s dcteriniimtion to 
1025), of Denmark, quecn-cousort of King curry out what lie Imd clearly wished. TIk; 
Edward VII, wns born at the Gulc Palace, formal betrothal took pliico on 11 .Septinn- 
Copcnliagen, 1 December 18-lt, the eldest her 1802 at the palace of Laekcn, near 
daughter and second of the six children Brussels. The princess liuKlo<l at (Jraves- 
of Prince Christian of Schlc-swig-HoIstein- end on 7 March 1803, and on Id March ( he 
Sonderburg-Gliickshiirg, by his wife, Lou- marriage was solemnized in St. Leoj gc’.s 
ise, daughter of the Landgrave William of clmpcl, Windsor. Queen Yicloria, clad 
Hcssc'Cusscl. Her parents lived in modest in decpc.st mourning, witne ssed tlic iic rc- 
circumstance.s at Copenhagen, but her inony from tlic royal closet uliovc the 
mother, as niece to King Chri.stiaii VIII clianecl. 

(IHOO-ISIS), was the natural heiress, after The sclf-cnforecd seclusion of the (jvictm 
her childless cousin King Frederick VII r|uit‘kly gave to her s<m and tlimglUcr-iii- 
{1818-1803), and subject to the rcnuuciu- liuv ft virtual sovereignty over tlu; social 
tion.s of Jjcr mother and l>rother, to the world, and under tlicir kindly sway Ivng- 
throne of Denmark. In the duchies of lish society soon assiiincd a gayer com- 
Schleswig-Holstein,however,thcSnliclaw picxion, while the English nrisloora(;y, on 
luul not been repealed, and, with the Duke which the Prince Consort liud looked wilh 
of Sonderburg-Aiigu.stenberg ready to re- .scant favour, rc.smiutd its former imjjjn-- 
iissorthis chum, trouble was alrcftdy brew- tanec in royal circles. Tlic priiu-i'ss was no 
ing over them. At the instigation of the less dc.sirous than licv husband ihal Miiri- 
Tsur Nicliolns I of Itussia, a correspon- borough IIou.se, tiicir liondon Iionu*, and 
denee wos circulated tlirougli the courts of Sandringham—tlic Norfolk estate hoiiglit 
Europe, as the result of which a protocol in 1801 wdth the savings from the ducliy 
wns signed in London in 1852 which set of Cornwall revenues whieli iiiul aiicumu- 
out that, failing male issue to the reigning latcd during tire prince’s minority—should 
king, tile crown of Denmark, together be open to any one ivho couhl cliilm real 
with the duchies—under a nominal Gcr- and honoumblc di.stinetion; they botli de- 
man supervision—should reverb to Prince lighted in entertaining and wore ipiite 
and Princess Ciivistian. willing, in certain wcil-rccognized eireuiu- 

Prince.ss Alexandra was brought up very stances, to he entertained tIionis(‘l\’/’s, 
siinjdy with her brothers and sisters jvt Tlicirhospitality whs large, and uLonetiiiie 
€o])cnhngcn and at the chateau of Bern- a malicious rumour spread that the Prince 
stovff, ten miles from the capital. She was and Princess of Wales liad outrun tlieir 
taught foreign Jangungc-s, inehiding Eng- income and tlmt the prince wa.s rather 
lish, and showed ft nnirlccd aptitude for heavily in debt. The. Thnca was ins))ire(l 
nui.sic. Hnns Andersen wns a friend of her to give an explicit contradiction to a re|)ori, 
parents and on intimate terms with the which wo.s witiinut fovindatioii, l)iit llie 
children. Site wns only thirteen years old public was renunded tliat the prince and 
when negotiations were set on foot which princess were carrying nut, ollieial and 
ultimately issued in her coming to Eng- social duties which liad si^iirecly been 
land. In 1858 the question of a bride for contemplated wlien their marriage .setlle- 
Albcrt Edward, Prince of Wales, wa-s ment wos drawn up. 
under discussion, and Leopold, King of Meanwhile the Princess of IValos had 
the Belgians, on whoso advice Queen Vie- secured, seemingly willumt an idfort, lla- 
tovia and Prince Albert largely relied, sent affections, not only of tiiose Avhh wlujiii 
to Windsor a Jwt of seven eligible young .she came in contact, luit of the Jliitisli 
princesses with the name of Prince Chris- people at large. Her jxa fetd simjtlicily 
tian’B (laughter heavily underlined [see pliiyed no small pin t in Ikt perfoel cornxd - 
EDWAnn VII]. Tlic project was, however, ness. Her presence at any gallicriiig iii- 
nJlowcd to .simmer until, on 24 Septeinher volved no *.s-tiffn<*.s.s-’, Imt site carried to il 
1801, a meeting between the two young n peiajliar dignity, not easy lo dellne buf 
people in the calhedral town of Speier was impossible to deny. Unlike some of hi r 
ingeniously arranged by the crown princess predecessors in Uie saim; posilion, siic 
of Prns.sin,t)ieclde,st.si,stcrofthe Prince of never allowed luu'.self to iat r.’iuglil in lln' 
Wales. ‘We hear notiiing but good of labyrinth of polilii^s—Ihongli win: mim- 
Princcss Alexandra; the young people bered Mr. Gladstone among lier closest 
seem to have taken a warm liking to one friends—but certainly no foreign iiiinecsH 
another’iPrince Albert ■wrote to the crown ever did half so much to rmuild (he .social 
princesson 4 October. The untimely death life of the country of her a(loj)lion or strove 
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more; eage rly to bolter and brighten the 
lot of Ihu poorer classes. 

Iji tlie lirst year of her marringc two 
events oeeurred to dignify further Alex¬ 
andra’s jiosition. Tlie death in November 
of King Frederick VII placed the princesn’s 
fatlier on the Uironc of Denmark as Chris¬ 
tian JX, and )jer secoinl brotijer, William, 
was chosen by tiu: bhiropcan powers to be 
king of tlie Hellenes, and downed under 
the name of (leorge, the patron saint of 
Grccec. The crown proved no easy one to 
wear; from his accession to Ids assassina¬ 
tion (ifty years later, King George’s 
clieiiiiered fortunes were a souree of con¬ 
stant an\i('ty to his sister, whose sober 
advice an<l substantial Jielp were fre- 
([ucntly invoked. 

The dose of the year IHQEl was to be 
end)ittered for tlie princess by the out¬ 
break of tlie struggle in wliioli three parties 
were engaged and which issued in the 
triumph of Prussian might over Danish 
claims. Hy signing tlu: new Danish con¬ 
stitution wluch his jiredecossor had pro- 
daimed shortly before his death, King 
Christian had asserted Ids daim to the 
diiddes of Hddeswig-Holstcin, which was 
promptly disputed ijolh by Frederick, 
Dulu" of August eidicrg, who rcpudiaterl 
tlic rcmiiu.'iation nuuk; by his father in 
1852, and liy King ^Villiam I of Prussia, 
who induced the Kiiiperor FruncLs Josepli 
of Austria to join liim in expelling the 
Danc.s from tlu; coveted territories, wit li 
the imdcrstaiuiing that after the struggle 
they should lie the joint [assessors. Queen 
Victoria, lliough bent on peace, remem¬ 
bered the PriiU!c Consort’s dc.sirc for a 
jiowciful Prussia; licr eldest daughter, 
tlu; ei'own princess of Prussia, favoured tlie 
jiretensions of Duke I'Tederiek; w’hile the 
Princess of ^\’al(■s, whose anxiety for her 
country was jiaint’ul to witness, iinposeii 
silence on herself, exct“))t when at Wlmlsor 
.she reminded Ium' Knglish relations that 
the dudiies liclonged to lier father by right 
and could only ))e ivrested from him by 
force, a remiu k \v)iidi caused the queen to 
forhiil llu; snliji cL to lu; mentioned again 
in lier presence, 

'i'lie iclieeiiec of tlu: ]irjneess was Hie 
more laiulalih' luul «'ost lier no less effort 
— lieeause she was aware that liic t'aliinel 
seriously eonlemplated uruied iiilerfer(;ii<‘e 
on l)(‘hult' of Demuark, and that a word 
spoken by her have roii.sed Hie 

sympathy of many. Iter iiohl over tin- 
uffeelions of Hu; Kagiish people was fur¬ 
ther sLrenglhencil wlien on 8 ilanuary 180-1 
she gave birth to a son, Albert Victor, 


afterwards Bidce of Clarence, who stood as 
suece.ssor to the throne in the second 
generation. 

The huiidh'ation.s which her parents and 
her country were to suffer at the hands 
of Prussia were bitterly re.sented by the 
princess, but she found much solace in 
the whole-hearted .support of her husband, 
who shedding for the moment political re¬ 
straints, openly proclaimed his sympathy 
with lus wife. The war over (August 180d), 
Alexandra was anxious to go to Denmark 
to see her parents, but Queen Victoria, 
who had forbuklen her son to vi.sit Copen¬ 
hagen at the time of his betrothal, again 
imposed the same veto on him, and it 
required the intervention of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston—the iirmcc.ss’s constant champion— 
for the queen to withdraw it. The prince 
and princess left England in September, 
hut the prince had to give his written 
undertaking that ho would say nothing 
and do nothing which would savour of 
Danish leanings; and it was further stipu¬ 
lated that the visits to Copenhagen and to 
Stuckhohn—to u'hicli the tour was to be 
extended—should be regarded ns strictly 
private. This proviso King Charles XV of 
Sweden, to Queen Victoria’s annoyance, 
brushed aside when he organized a public 
reception for the royal travellers and in- 
.sisted on their being state guests at his 
palace. 

For Hisiiiarck tlic seizure by Prussia of 
tile dueliies of iSchle.swig-Holstcin was but 
a stepping-stone, and in 18()(l, uftcr the 
batile of Sudowa (U .July) had closed the 
contest between Austria and Prussia, 
the |>riiicc.s.s was to sec her family further 
ilospoilcd. By Llie terms of the Treaty of 
I’rague (23 August), not only did Ilcsse- 
Darmstadt, of which iter favourite sister- 
in-law, 1‘rinecss Alice, was grand duclicss, 
and Ilanover pass into Ihnssitin hands, 
but Hcsso-Cassel, ^vliere she had found a 
second home, ceased to be the domain of 
her \inclc and became an incorporated 
ITussiiin province. Oiu;e more the princess 
.suffered in .silence, but througli the ensuing 
decades indignation ainouklcred in her 
lireast and lise very word Prussia would 
cause her to tighten lier li])S lest some in- 
judieioiis expression slioiild escape tlicin. 
She clung tenaeioiisly to the clause in the 
'J'reuty of Prague wliieh gave Denmark the 
hope of recovering some jiortion of her lost 
provinee.s—viz. the nortJieru district of 
Sehle.swig. In vain the people of tliis area 
pleaded for a referendum, and for forty 
years their grievance rankled in Alexan¬ 
dra’s mind. Her joy was manifest when 
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slu* learned Itial. the Treaty of VcrsailTcs' 
(H)IO) }»rovi(le<l for an iimiiediutc trans¬ 
ference of territory to Dcnimirk, while a 
year later, iiiuler the plebiscite for which 
bIio had constantly jilciuled. Northern 
Selileswig was handed over to the co\intry 
of Jier birth. 

*Le Prusdiatiismc, I'enricmV, was 
Ganibetta’sdietum, and while the Princess 
of ^Vales would e?Mllrely have endorsed it, 
she wonld not allow Iicr subsequent mis¬ 
trust of Germany or lier dislike of Kaiser 
Willjclin II to detorJierfroin tukingaclieer- 
ful part in any oeeasion whieli, by improv¬ 
ing AngIo-(ierinanralatioiis,might promote 
tlie peace of D'.virojie. She visited llerlin 
wliencver cireumstances demanded it of 
her, and in later life formed a close friend¬ 
ship with her sister-in-law, the Empress 
Frederick. AtWiadsor, Sandringham, and 
C'oives .she iroidd play to perfection the 
part of hostess, and offer to her imperial 
nepliew a welcome with which he could 
find no fault. 

On !1 June 18(115 Alexandra guve birth 
to her second son wlio, forty-five years 
later, was to succeed his father on the 
throne of England as King George V. 
Four otiicr children were ijorti to tlic 
Prince and Princess of Wales: Louise 
(20 February 1807) afterwards Duchess 
of Fife and prince,s.s rojnd; Victoria ((I.Inly 
1808 ); Maud (20 November 18(iH) after¬ 
wards Queen of Norway; and John (born 
0, died 7, April 1871). In 1807, jniine- 
diutciy after the birth of Princess Louise, 
Alexandra was severely uttaoked by an 
acute form of rlicumalism which lodged 
in the knee-joint, causing her intense j)ain 
and for some time hallliug tike skill of her 
doctors. Solongasthereexistedanypublic 
anxiety Marlborough House was besieged 
by arixiou.s inquirers. Ueeoverj^ was .slow, 
and the illness, of •which the patient licnself 
was di.sjjosed to make light, left a per- 
niancjit, thoiigli aJjnost imperceptible, 
mark. The princess was a bold and skilful 
horsewoman, and for more than a quarter 
of a century afterwards was still a forward 
figure in tlie bunting field, but she had to 
ride on tJic •reverse’ side. 

Mr. Disraeli, on assuming oflice in Feb¬ 
ruary 1808, pressed the ({ueen to allow tlie 
Ib'Ince and Pririee.s.s of VVhJcs to he the 
guests of the newly appointed viceroy of 
Ireland, the Marquess of Abcrcorii, who 
■vva.9 about to be juh'anccd to a diikcdoiii. 
The queen showed some hc.sitation, partly 
because the prince and princess had been 
indirectly approached on tlie subject be¬ 
fore her own wishes had been consulted, 
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and purliy because she fisircd lest llie 
presence of the heir to the throne across 
the Irish channel might be used for politi¬ 
cal purposes. Tlicrc was also the clenietit 
of ri.sk to be considered, .since l’\'nianism 
was rife, nor was tlie queen .sure whether 
her daughtcr-in-hiu' had Hiilbcienlly rc- 
covcred from her illness to undergo the 
tutlgue of the visit. Hut tlie jirincess dis- 
(•oimted both the fatigue anti t])(‘ risk in 
her dc.sirc to sec Ireland and to let the 
Irish sec her. Accordingly, on Hi Apiil 
the prince and princess landed at. Kings¬ 
town and earric<l out, ■with evident enjoy¬ 
ment, a nine-days’ progriimiiic, wliieli 
included the installation of the )U'inee 
as u knight of St. Patri(‘U, the unveiling of 
Edmund llurke’.s statue in (’ollcge Gre<m, 
a review in Phoenix Purl{, and races at 
Punchestown; the princess struck aliappy 
note by in.si.s'ting tliat her husband .should 
W'car a green tie whenever possible, aiul by 
hcr.sclf appearing on every a|)propiiale 
occa.sioii in Irish poplin nitli a man¬ 
tilla of Irish lacc. The whole visit, iin- 
punctiiatcd by any manifestation of ill 
will, proved sueli a s\ie(U‘ss tliat bel'orir 
leaving Dublin i\ message was sent to flu: 
queen urging licr to conic over to freland 
imd ‘satisfy yuur.self on llie force of affee- 
tionate feeling’. The priiuH'Ss was to cross 
again to Ireland In 188.7, tui<l la pay three 
visits llicre ns queen eonsoi't; on each 
occasion she received the same eidlmsiaslie 
welcome, whicii ira.s no less emphatic la.'- 
cause of a rijinour tliat she laid not. been 
altugcthcr averse from Mr. Gladstone's 
more inodernte .schojJies of Home Jtiilc. 

At Ilalinorul in the aulunm id lSti8 tlie 
prince and princess informed llie (|ii('cii of 
their wtsli to spend the winter almiiul iitul 
travel to the Near ICast. 'I'lie jirinccss had 
not altogether .shaken off the c ff<'<‘ls (tf her 
illness, and change of seene and cliniate 
was strongly recommended; they ^^•l• 1 •e 
both anxious to sec the .Sue/ f'aiial, I hen 
approaching completion, and t lioui'lil t hut 
it would be polite, aiul politic, to ri turn 
IJic recent vi.sit In Lojkiloji of llu' SoHan 
of 'I'lirkcy. The princess, loo, li;«d In cn 
annoyed liy foolisii storie.s about ilic iiii.di 
J>la.V in whiidi tlie princ-c* was, (;nilc ci ronc- 
oiisly, supposeil to Imvc indulge], and by 
iIl-foufiflc(l nifiuuirs as lo (be ‘last ness ’ of 
some of those wliocomjiosed Ibe.so-i'allcd, 
Marlborough House set ; fiir l|usc and 
otherre«,s«n.sbot)i balwaol and .Alcxaiidni 
were anxious to leave ICiiglniid for a lim<', 
and they chcerfidly aecepLcd the terms 
with wluehtbeqjiecn quali/led lier ci>n>,cid. 

I They act out in November and were absent 
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from Enffhvnd until the following May [see 
Edwaud Vllj. Tlie tout of Egypt (Eeb* 
ruary-March 18(1!))—the only occasion on 
which the iiriiice.s.s quitted Europe—was 
extended to Wadi Haifa, and us, in the 
jiieanwhilc, threalencd Jiostilitics between 
Turkey and Greece had been averted, 
Queen Victoria, rather grudghigly, per¬ 
mitted the travellers on their way baek in 
April to accept a very cordial invitation 
from llie sullan and to pay a visit—the 
lirsL of many - lo Ihe newly married king 
ami <iuecn of the Hellenes. 

'I'lie princess was on a visit to Dcninark 
when, in July 1870, war UeLwceii France 
and Germany was declared. Queen Vic¬ 
toria, knowing that I’l'ance looked to Den¬ 
mark as a ])Ossili1e ally, and deprecating as 
usual her tlaughter-in-Iaw’.s ‘Danish ])arti- 
sansliip’, insisted on Alexandra i-ctiiniing 
to lOngland at onec. The misfortunes of 
France provoked the liveliest sympathy in 
the I’rineess of ^\'alc‘s, the more so, per¬ 
haps, hccause, >vilh tlie victories of the 
Geriiiiin army, tl)c Icller.s of the crown 
princess of Prussia to her iiiolher assumed 
an increasingly provocaf ive tone. As often 
liappenod, the princess’.s outlook differed 
sharp)}' from (liat of llic rpiecn wljose ex- 
[irossed view that ‘a powerful Gcriiiuny 
can never lie (langcroiis to England’ she 
found it dillieiilt In eoiupreheml; the pro¬ 
clamation of the King of I'nissia as (icr- 
nian hlinperor lllled her with hirebodings. 

Except where tlie couiUry of her hirlh, 
or Greeee, w(‘nr <-oii(:erned, the Priiu'css of 
Wales iiiadi^ no inlrusi<ut into foreign poli¬ 
ties, although in 1877, when Uussia de- 
clarcid war on Tnrlu-y, lln? report ran llml 
the royal I'ainily "iis as sharjrly divided jn 
its sympathies as (lut t’aliinel. The qucim, 
Itiaiung wliiilh’ on l-ord Ileaeonsih'ld, aixl 
tlie Prince of \\'nles, irrilab-d hy the Ireiid 
of e^’ents in Itu.ssia, ^verc admillccUy 
Tiii'eo|ihil, ^vliile llie jirineess was sai«l lo 
take her eiie from I .ord Salisbury an«l f.ord 
Derljy aiai I o allirin Russia's right lo sasa- 
CJirisli.’tn sl.-dcs from tiir cliik'he.s of Ihe, 
iniulel. ^V'hil<■ llu' suggcslioii of any al-! 
tempt lo cxeis-isf' pi)litic*al influence was 
wholly iinroiiiHled, llie prinrs-ss eertainly 
regardei! herselC as hound to Russia by 
family ties; her \'isilH to Russia were fn-- 
rpicnt and ol'teii ])i'ot rurled, and wilh 
charaeterislic disregard of danger, slu- 
insisicd ill Mareli Ikki on travelling to 
St. I’clcrshurg to lie beside her sister, 
the Empress Marie, after the assassination 
of the Emjieror Alexander II, although at 
that moment even the police force was 
known to hiivc Nihilist conspirators in its- 


rallies. Throughout the Empress Marie's 
troubled life Alcx.'uidra was whole¬ 
heartedly in sympathy witli her, and 
after the revolution of 1017 her Russian 
relations became her constant care and 
proved to be no small strain on her 
resources. 

In 1881) the princess’s eldest daughter, 
Houise, w'as married to Alexander, Earl of 
wJiom tlie queen promptly advanced 
to a dukedom. Five years elapsed before 
her Kurviviiig son, George, was united to 
1‘riiieess Victoria Mary of Teck, the daugh¬ 
ter of Francis, Duko of Teek and her 
I'avouritc cousin, Princess Mary Adelaide, 
of Cainhrulgc. Meanwhile she had suffered 
a blow from wliieli she never wholly re¬ 
covered. On 14 .Taiuiary 1802 her elder 
son, who had been created Duke of Clar¬ 
ence two years previously and A^’QS be¬ 
trothed to the 7 )rincess who was yet to 
become her daughter-in-law, died at 
Sandriiigbnm of an especially vicious 
form of inlhicii'Aa then prevalent. While 
the second daughter, Princess Victoria, 
remained her mother’s constant com¬ 
panion, the youngest. Princess Maud, was 
in 1800 marricil to licr cousin. Prince 
Charles, the second son of the crown prince 
of Deiiimirk,annilianccwhic]ilater proved 
lo have some political signilieance. When, 
in 10n.u, the kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden were separated, the Norwegian 
vote for a new king was accorded l)y gcacval 
count to Prince Charles of Denmark, ■who, 
largely under Queen Alcxaiulra’s advice, 
declined to leave Copenhagen until siim- 
imuied to Christiania in virtue of a 
referendum. 

Oil 11) .lamiary lt)C)l the Prinecss of 
\Vale.s, wilh other incmlicrs of tlie royal 
I'aiiiilv, was htirricilly smiuntmcd to Os- 
iKirtif, and. three da}’s later, she was close 
i to Queen Vieloria's l>i (],sjdc wiioii slic died, 
'riii'oiigb I'orlv years eoinmcnt had not 
been infrei|iieiil; as lo the points of contact 
helwi-eu a siivereign whose aulliority 
brooked iieilhor criticism nor oonti'sidlc- 
lion anil a princess whose geiilleness of 
manner eoiiec'aled iinich strongtli of 
fharaeter. 'I'lie contrast lictwecii tlicin, 
both in cnillook aiul iiictliod, was acute. 
'I’heir (livergeiu'c of views HUffered little 
change in the passage of lime, Init in both 
of l.lu-m loyalty of ])urpose was so deeply 
ingrained that nuilual trust aiul wliolc- 
hearted affection for one anotlicr grew 
stronger every year; the death of Queen 
Victoria was felt l)y the princess, on lier 
own admission, as the loss of a second 
mother. 
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Tlic accession to the i)osition of queen 
consort could not do imicli to enliancc the 
status of a princess whose popularity with 
society—in the widest sense of the word- 
had been supreme for forty years. Hut 
King Edward VII was determined to give 
his queen the most exalted rank it was in 
his power to bestow, and one of his iinst 
acts was tc convene a special cliaptcr of 
tlie Order of tlie Garter nml to revive in 
favour of Queen Alcximdva a custom insti¬ 
tuted by Richard II but which Imd fallen 
into disuse since Henry VII ‘ Gartered’ his 
mother. Both before and after her acces¬ 
sion, Queen Alexandra’s energies and a 
substantial slice of her income were spent 
in tlie relief of suffering and poverty. Her 
charities were pcrliaps dictated by her 
heart rather than by her head, and bo far 
as she herself ^vas concerned were wholly 
unostentatious, but her example unques¬ 
tionably gave a great stimulus to bencli- 
cent work on the part of wealthy and 
influential people and went some way to 
solve certain social problems. The dinners 
which she gave to celebrate Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s diamond jubilee in 1897, when 
400,000 poor people were her guests; tlie 
hospital ship which she equipped for the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the South 
African "War; the lea given at her corona¬ 
tion to 10,000 maids-of-all-work; tlie fund 
—amounting to over a quarter of nmilHon 
sterling—raised, on her initiative, in 1900 
in aid of unemployed workmen; the insti¬ 
tution of the Queen Alexandra Lnperial 
Military Nursing Service in 1902; the 
introduction of the Finsen lamp into the 
London Hospital in 1809—all these go to 
testify no less to licr fertility in suggestion 
than to her insistence on the execution of 
her sometimes rather daring plans. 

The death of King Edward occurred 0 
May 1010; Queen Alexandra was in Italy 
and no news calculated to give her special 
anxiety had reached her, but sJie had ft 
sudden premonition tliat the king’s hours 
wore numbered, and travelling rapidly 
from Venice, reached Ins bedside some 
thirty hours before he died. After his 
death the queen withdrew into compara¬ 
tive retirement. There remained plenty 
to occupy her, and her interest in the 
London Hospital and in many schemes to 
allcviutc suffering only seemed to grow 
with her declining years; but she prcfciTcd 
now to help rather than to head any move¬ 
ment. In 1018, in order to mark wiint .she 
described as ‘the fiftieth anniversary of 
my coming to this beloved country’, 
‘Alexandra Day’ (in June) was instituted, 


with roses for its outward and visible 
sign; and ever since on every ‘rose! day’ 
myriads of flowers luivc hiaui sold, and 
British hospitals have bcmdlUid thereby 
to the extent of hundreds of tliousaiuls of 
poimds. 

The European War fired again Queen 
Alexandra’s desire to licl[), and now 
cspcciully to helj) the wouiulcd; her time 
and her purse were constantly available 
for any cftHs nmde upon tliein. Her in¬ 
fluence wiisiiices.santly invoked fortliisor 
that concession, but she declined to int(‘r- 
fere at any point except to i)Ut in a plea 
for tlie inothens ivJio hnfl bt-en doubly 
bercuvwl; and to her pleading was largely 
<Uie a ruling that, wlieii two sons in a 
family had been killed, lli(! others should, 
if possible, be kept behind the firing-line. 
Her friendship with Lord Kitchener was 
of long standing, and she greatly appre¬ 
ciated, and never divulged to any one, the 
daily bulletin of war news which he caused 
to be sent to her. Careless of danger for 
herself, her sense of danger for others was 
nciite, and on learning of the jirojiosed 
mission of the secretary of slate for war 
to Russia in 1910, she was persuaded that 
disaster would attend it and begged, but 
of course in vain, that it might lie ean- 
ccllerl. When, after Die trageily of tlie 
Hampshire, n memorial to I.ord Kitchener 
was iiinuguralcd, the (lueen moLher at 
once placed herself at the head of the 
ftlipcal, which quickly produced a sum 
never before approaclied by any nicinoriul 
fund. 

The last two years of Queen Alexandra's 
life wxrc spent tpiieUy at Sandringliani, 
the home which slie loved and whicli King 
Edward hud bequeathed to her. There, 
without struggle or sulTenng, she died iid 
November 1925. I’rior to the burial at 
Windsor, the queen lay in state for twelve 
hoims in Westminster Ahliey, and ii long 
line of 50,000 men, women, and children 
filed past the bier, Jieaded by a i>aiid of 
‘Queen Alexandra’ iiuises. 

The key to Queen Ali^xandru’s life was 
her essential goodm:s.s, whieli slioNvcd itself 
not merely in her family relations and 
jirivate life, but in th<^ use which .slio made 
of her public position, alike as prjnccsK and 
as queen consort. All who gave llu ir ser¬ 
vices to the sick or the si)rro\vriil, wlio 
tried to help children, who eared fur birds 
or animals, could rely on her practical 
sympathy and eager—soine.Limes peihiips 
too eager—readines.s to help. Sinqilieily, 
charm of manner, and u keen sense of 
humour combined with her attractive 
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chtwjvcter to nuiUti rVlcxmwlra one 

of the Ix'st lov(^(l of Hiilish royul person- 
af'cs. Alone of all ihe royal cuiisurts who 
Imve (•nine to (ircal, UritaiH from nbrond 
she >vas never regarded as ii foreij'iicr. 

(Jiioeii Alexandra’s beauty often pro¬ 
voked the dc‘S[)air of the pnintcr, the 
sculptor, and the photographer; the deep 
blue eyes, the swift play of expression, the 
smile, irrcsistilile beeiuise it was absolutely 
genuine, seemed iueujmble. of reprwUiction 
on eamas or in clay. ‘Alix looked lovely 
in gr(!y and while and more like a bride 
just married than a .silver oiio of twenty- 
live }'ears' is an <'nlry in (^ueen I'ictoria’s 
diary for lb March IHKB, and certainly for 
a (piarler of a century sueeessivo years had 
only siK'incd to eiiliaiie.c her daiightcr-in- 
laAv’.s phy.sical attraction.s. Perhaps the 
happiest ])i(:lurc of lier is by Richard 
Lnuchert, wlio painted the Princess of 
Wale.H at liie age of cigditeen; laikc Pildes 
executed the .state portrait (1001) an<l 
another, |)ainted some t iglit years earlier; 
wliilc other, more or Ic.ss siiccfossfiil, por¬ 
traits were painted by F. AVintcrhultcr, 
Sir 11. Riclniiond, 11, von Angeli, llen- 
jamin Constant, and lOdwanl Hughes. A 
drawing a|)p('ared in Fair 7 June 

1011 . 

[The Lrllrrs of f^tirrn T’i«:tori«, linst scrie.s 
cjlited by A. t'. .'t v«ils., ItiOH, secoiul 

and lliiid scries edited liy t h K, niic'klc,Uveils., 
lliL't; Uf.iH mill lUdO-luag; Sir Siilnoy hcc, 
/king ]''tliL'(ir(l I'll, a hioiiriijihtf, 2 veils., IHU.'i; 
Sir (Iforgo Arlhnr, Qurcfi Ale.rinulrn, lli.'H; 
private infonnat ion.] (>. Autiiuk. 


ATJ.IUITT, Sill TII(i:\lAS CLIFFORD 
(18'.Uh-102r>), physiciam l>orn at Dcwslmry 
20 July I Mild, was I he only .son of t he llcv. 
Thonias Allliiill, \'i<-ar of Ilcwshnry, by his 
wife, Mariiiiine,diuiglitevofRobfrL\Vooler, 
of Dewsbury. AllbuLt was sent to St. 
Peter’s School, York, whence he entered 
Oonk illc; and (.'niits College, C'litiihrkJge, in 
IMori, gaining a c lassical .scholarship there 
a year later. In iKdd he ohlaiiied u first 
class (the only one of the year) in the 
naliiral seivuees tripos witli dislinvliou in 
elu'inisirv and geologw. Al'ler studying 
ineclicdne at St, (Icorge's I los}>ilal, I .oiulon, 
and taking tlie degree of M.M. (ISdl), hi; 
went, to Paris and iilleiided the 4‘linie.s of 
Aniiand 'rmussemi, (1. It. A. Diiehenne, 
A. P. F, Ua/iii, and A. Hardy. 

Allhutt’s active professional life fulls 
into three periods: from 1801 to 1H80 lie 
was a consulting physician in Leeds, from 
IBBt) to 1B02 a coinmissioncr in lunacy in 
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London, and for the remainder of his life 
regius professor of physic nt Cambridge. 
Confining himself to consulting practice at 
Lceil.s, he utilized iJie early Jean years in 
wide rending, writing medical essays, and 
clinical work at the fever hospital, the 
general infirmary, where he was physician 
from ISO'Jf to 188J, and the IVest Riding 
asylum. During 1805 and 1800 he treated a 
ty|)lui.sfeverouthreakby open-air methods, 

;v plan which he Inter advocated for con- 
sumption. Ilis invention in 1800 of the 
present short eliiiieal thermometer facili- 
tilted the routine talcing of teuipcratures. 
i/fs monogrupJi on tiie use of tlio oplithal- 
iiuxscoiic ill nervous and other diseases ap¬ 
peared in 1871, and liis ])ionccr jiapcra on 
syphilitic disease of the eerehrnl arteries 
(1808), the effect of strain on the heart 
(1870,1878), and anxiety as a cause of kid¬ 
ney disease (1870) belong to this period. In 
1880 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; at thi.s time, also, he initiated the 
praeliee of consultation hetiveen the medi¬ 
cal witnesses before the hearing of legal 
eases. He delivered the Goulstonian lec¬ 
tures oil Visceral Neuroses at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 188't, and in 1885 
introduced the surgical treatment of tuber¬ 
culous glnmls in the neck [sec a!.so 'Peale, 
T. P.]. In an address at Glasgow in 1888 
he began pleading for the study of com- 
paralivc incdieiiic, and had the gratilica- 
tionofseciiign])rofeHSOi'sliip()fcomparative 
iiicdiciiu; established at Cambridge in 1023. 

The fatigue of consulting practice neecs- 
sitatod Allhult'.s ncceptance of a coin- 
inissioiicr.ship in lunacy in 1880. In 1802, 
however, he was appointed regius professor 
<if physic at Cambridge, but, i)eiiig the first 
regius professor not a previous resident in 
Cambridge, did not olilain a footing in 
Addciibrocike’.s Hospital until 11(00. 

ITobubly Allbiitt’s gicate.st service to 
conleniporary medicine was lii.s Si/slon of 
Maliciiie in eight voInnicH (181)0-1800) 
which went into a .second edition in eleven 
voluinc-s (1005-1011). Two outstanding 
eonlrihul ions to inedici lie were his clcscrip- 
lions of hy|)cq»iv.sia or liigh blood pre.ssure 
apartfroiii kidney disease (1805),and oftlic 
aorlie origin of angina pectoris (1801). lie 
gave numvrou.s aildrosse.s; in his eightieth 
year lie published Diseases of the Arteries 
mill Aiiffiiia Pectoris (1015) ami six years 
later (ll)2i) (Srct:u-ltomnn Medicine and 
other historical mw/,v. His scholarly cure 
in the use of words was shown in his Notes 
on the ConiiKjsilion of Scientific Papers 
(1004; third cflition 11)23). 

Allbutt umrcLcd in 1800 Susan, daughter 
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LuccIh. Tlicy liiid iu) cliildreii. lie was 
crfuted K.C.ll. iti ll){)7, His portrait In- 
Sir Williiuo Orpeii was prescnlc<l by the 
mcdicid ^jiofcssion to liiin when president 
of the IJritisli Metlical Assoelatioii in 1020, 
and is now in the l'’it/,william Museum at 
Cfttnhvidgc. The same year lie was a<!- 
iiiitted u iiKMidjer of the Privy Council. 
'I'hore is ['ood evidence that Ch-orf»c hiliol 
flreiv the eljaivu-’lcr of J/ydgate in MithUe- 
jnnrcli (1872) in part at least from Allbnll. 
He died svul(l(‘idy 22 lAbruary 1925 at Ids 
liuuse in t’lmihridgc, 

[Jh'(7i.s/i Mcilicdl JoitTiinl, 1025, vol. i, pp. 
428—40:1; pcrSDiial knowledge.] 

H. iJ. Hom.kstos. 

AMIHHl ALT, SYED (1840-1028), 
Indian jurist and Islamic leader, was born 
0 April IHl!) at (.’idtaelc, in Orissa, the 
fourth son of Syed Saadat Ali, by Ids wife, 
tlie daiightor of Slminsiiddin Khan, land¬ 
owner, of Siinibalimr. Ho Iraccrt his des¬ 
cent from tlio Proj)liet Mohanimed through 
tin; eighth lintiin, Ali lla/a ;and the family, 
which helonged to the Shia sect ninl had 
coinc to India with Nadir Shah in 17JJn, 
was soUled at Jlolum in ( he Unns district 
of Oiidli. Ameer AH’s parents were poor, 
hiH father lieirig a man of roviiif' disptm -, 
tion and studious tastes. Nevertheless, lie 
was ediu-ated at tiie Ilooghly Ctillege, 
Chinsurah, uiul l)y tlie aid of scholarships 
wns able to gnuUiate in arts and law Jit Uie 
university of C-'idcutta, being the lirsL 
1cm to take the M.A. degree, lie then eiuiic 
for three years to Phighuul, at the end of 
which he was called to the hiir by the 
Inner Tem])le in 18711 and returned lopruc- 
tiso tlie Imv in Calciilta, He was lecturer 
on Moliammedan law at the Presidency 
College for sevend years and held the Ta¬ 
gore law professorsliip at the university of 
Ciileutta in 1884 and 1885. The Moslems 
of India were, at this period, a backward 
conirnufilty. In spite of the teachings of 
Sir Syed Ahmad tiiey had not accoin- 
modated tliemselvcs to the changes where¬ 
by, ii generation earlier, their traditional 
culture had ceased to be tlic /ja,s,s|M;rt to 
olllce. Cfimbining, as ho did, that culture 
with a VVestera i!(iueatio!i, Ameer Ali’.s 
position as a polilieid leader ivas inarkcrl 
out for him ulniosL imniedialidy. Thus in 
1877 he founded llie Hast Moslem poliLioal 
organi-/,ation in India; in 1878 he hceaiue a 
jnember of the Pengal legislative eouiicil, 
and in 188U one of the tliree Indian ad¬ 
ditional (i.e. legislative) ineinbers of the 
govcrnor-geneiaj’s council. The outstand- 


i022-ifl;io Aiiit’er Ali 

iiig event of Jii.s term of olliee ns n legislator 
was the iidrotluelion of a Pill by Sir 
('oiirlenay Peregrim- Illiert giving 

Indian magistrates in the »u//u,s,va/jxnver 
lotrychargesagainsLEurop<‘ans. I’assioiis 
rail high: hut on a pm'sonal appeal from 
the viceroy, tlie I^lanpiess of lliixni, Ameer 
Ali .succeeded in negolialing a colnp^(tmis(^ 
and the storm died down. Ih( was iiiueli 
alnisert by critics of llie type to wimiii all 
eoiiipt'oiid.se is dislaslcful; neverlhele.ss, in 
avoiding a foiilinuanee of neiiiimny, his 
slatesiiuiiisliip was probably coned. 'I’lie 
Koran itself dei^laies that tlie friendly 
scM.lcinciil of fli.spiUe.s is of g/eat nn iit, a 
t«*xt Avliicli found a ready chord in Aiiici.t 
All's iitiliire. 

Mcunwlille, Ameer Ali had Innm prosper¬ 
ing in his profession : afler acting as Presi¬ 
dency magislralc, lie had hecn ajtpointed 
in 1879 chief Prcsirlency inngi.st rale, a v(t_v 
unusual appointment for an Indian at (liat 
period; In IHUO he \vaH created a judge of 
the high court of Ciileulla, ami held olliee 
for over fourteen years. Tliroiiglimit his 
judgeship ho made a ])raeliee of spending 
liis vaeutions in I'higlaiid, ami on relire- 
ment in 1001 he made it his pininaneiit 
home. In 1000 I.ord Moile.y delermined to 
appoint an liulian judge to tlie Privy 
Couiici}: itnd Aifu’etAli, already doinieiled 
in England, was the obvious man for this 
uiisaliu'iod and onerous post, ile threw 
liiiiiself with 7.est into the work of the 
ijiidieiai Coininittec and was unfailing in 
I liis attendance at tlie hearing of Indian 
appeals almost till his death, whi<‘li ue- 
eurred at Pollingfold Manor, liis house in 
Sussex, 8 August 1028. 

As a judge. Ameer All’s real iiUTils were 
oh.sciircd by a couveTs.itional nMom-r in 
court and a tciKiency to jn-olixity in judg¬ 
ment—superlioial failings which grew on 
Iiiin with lulvjsueing years. .\( \ci (lieless, 
few, if any, judges in Indian It-gal history 
lijive given more jmigmeiils of far-reaeli' 
iiig im|)(irl.'rficc; for Insfanet-, liii/iiiihiiitdi 
V. Miilxaddi in iMolianimedim law. Ihnnii- 
clumdru v. Vimufuk, Jiuddlm .S'big/i 
Lallu «S'iMg/i, ami (iirjalnii \'. Snild.shii' in 
Hindu law. 1 le wii.s I he anlliorol'a I reatise 
on Mnlifttnnirdiia L<ne (2 lH8l) and 

188-1') which has passed Ibnmgh sevei'al 
editions, and lie* (sillaboraleil in many 
other li'gal works. 

Ainem- Aii'.s inlernational iiosiliiui as u 
lirolagoiiisL of Islam came, howe\’ei', to la: 
of even greater imporlimee than his wnrlc 
as a judge. Moslems all o^’el' the world, 
distressed by the apparent eoiitrndietioii 
between Islam iind ujodurn eivilization, 
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could <lnnv coiiiloit from tlic example of 
one who, while; a dc;\’out am! In some ways 
very tioitsorvalive ujthohlei' of his faith, 
n’o.syot t>|H:n h) t lie best of jnoflern thought. 
He Avrotc extensively not only on law but 
on Moslem history and institutions; and if 
his c.t)nviclion tliat the reforms which he 
favoured (e.g. the legal prohiijition of poly¬ 
gamy) liad always heen the genuine ortho¬ 
doxy ])rovolcedan ftecasional smile, it is well 
t()iom(;mhi’rtlmtolherr(;roruier.snlso have 
found it necessary to deck reform in tlic 
garments of tin; past. Ah n pniiiphlolcer, a 
speaker, and an organizer, Ameer Ali was 
contimiaily lK;rore (la; puhlie finlcfeuce of 
liis eo-religHiiiisls: for iiislaiiee. In j)resent- 
ing to a piihlio i)rejiidieed by reports of 
Turkish alroeitii'S, Um olh(‘r side of the 
case; in the same eonnextun he to^jk the 
lead in founding on llui oecasion of the 
Italo-'J'iirkisli A\'ar in Tripf)ll (ll)ll~mi2) 
the Hritisli Red (’reseent as a Moslem 
counter|tai't to the Red (Toss. Ror modern 
(lcv(‘l()|)ments of nalioiialiHiii, whether in 
Turkey or India, he had little .syiiij>athy: 
Islam and the; Rrilish V’-mpire, both trans¬ 
cending merely racial or geogra|)liioal 
harriers, were; the ohjeets of his loyalty; 
and that li<; saw no eonlradielion between 
tlicse hjyalties was an oi)jeet-Iesson of 
value to other Moslems during file War of 
]()14-lllin. 'Chough a Shin hy origin, he 
ladicived in llu; necessity of (he Caliphate 
as a symhol of Islainii; unity: and in ID'211 
lie. eoliahorated willi (he Aga Khan, also 
a .Shin, in iin open leUcr fo the Turkish 
national assemldv jjiolcsling against its 
su|)pression, Indian nalinnalism he re¬ 
garded as a mere eloak fur Iliudn d<»iuina- 
tioii; and, from Ihc lime of the first 
jirojiosals of J.ord .Morl<*y lo the <lay of his 
dcalh, he Avas a strong ailviH’ate <tf coiii- 
immit.y rcpreseididion arwi tlie sejiarale 
treahnenl of Iiirliaii Moslems. 

Ameer .Mi was for some yi'ur.s chairman 
of llie Woking mostpie e(uiiiiiillee, and 
was a(;(i\'e in forlhering (lie proji-ct, not 
yt;l hronglil to fniilioii, of eslahlishing in 
eenlnil i.oinion n mosque w]|i<-h slioiild he 
wol-lhy tif Ihe eajiitid c*ily ftC (he grealesl 
Islamic i>o\eer. I'limi tlie lirst !»• fell al 
Jjoine in l^ngllUM^ u lfcrc bis .simplicily 
clmiaelcr al t lael cd an ever wiileiiingcircle 
of frieiids, 1 h‘ was pnaal <if having as a 
young man atlraeU-d the iiolic-e of •loliii 
lliigld,, who pioposi-d him for Hie Reform 
Chil), of \ehich lie rcnminci! a iiieinlier for 
nearly half a eentiiry. Ho received eiiri- 
ously liUle in the. way td ^dbeial recogni¬ 
tion, nhhongh it is understood that at the 
close of his life lie refused a kiiiglithood. 


Ameer Ali married in 1884, at the Uni¬ 
tarian churoli in Little Portland Street, 
London, Isahellc Ida, daughterofHeyman 
Ivon.stani, of London. He was survived by 
his wife and two sons, the elder of whom 
was a member of the Indian civil service 
and the younger became a judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. 

A portrait of Ameer Ali by Oswald 
liirley is in the Privy Council Office, 
Downing Street, London. 

[T/ic Tones, 4 August 1028 ; Cnlciilln TVceldy 
Noles, 18 August lf)28 ; Aincer Ali’s own me¬ 
moirs in Islamic CiiUurc, vola. iv mid v, 1081 
and 1032; personal knowledge.] 

8. V. FiTzGnnAT.D. 

ANDERSON, Sia HUGH KERR (1805- 
I02B), physiologist and administrator, was 
born at Progrial Parle, Hampstead, 6 July 
1805. His grcat-gniiidfathcr, Alexander 
Andenson, was a surgeon in the royal navy, 
his granclfuthcr, John Ford Anderson, a 
doctor nt Peterhead, who died young, 
leaving a family witJi tlicir way to make in 
the world. So it was that the second son, 
.James Anderson, Hvigli Anderson’s father, 
set out in 1828 for London, where he 
joined and ultimately became senior part¬ 
ner of a shipping linn whicli was later 
incorporulcd in tiic Orient Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Conijiany. Jamc.s Anderson married 
Eliza, (laughter of Surgeon-General Jolm 
Murray, and Hugh was the third son of 
tlicir family of four sons and seven 
datighters. 

After four years (1R80-18B4) at Harrow, 
Anderson went in 188*1' to Gonville and 
Cains (kiUege, Cambridge, with the Saycr 
scliolnrship in classics, but then turned to 
(he study of natural science for whicli he 
had ail inherent aptitude. He became a 
scholar of his cidlcge in 188(), and gained a 
lirst class in bolli |)arls of tiic natural 
.sciences iri|)os. On talcing his degree (1887) 
he might have entered his father’.s business, 
but he preferred to devote himself to 
science, and proceeded to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Mospilul in 188!) in order to com¬ 
plete his nu'dicnl qinUilication. 

.After taking the degree of M.ll. in 1891, 
AfKlcrson relurutKl to Cambridge, and Oien 
begun the ])eru)d of Ids active scicntilic 
work, lie was iip|)oinLed university Icc- 
tiiirr in [>liysiology, and clccled a fellow of 
Gonvilit; and Caius College in 1897. In 
ecillahoratioii witli Professor John Newport 
Langley [q.v.] lie ^vas the autijor of some 
Ciftccn papers of major importance, and by 
hiiii.self of about six more. Tlie joint papers 
dealt with the opening of the pupil of the 
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cycundor Kyinpatlictic Htiinulation, wilh n 
new imtl uiiCiNpcctcd typo of itciirul re¬ 
action, ^nlli tlic ncr\'o of tlic lower 

viscern, witlv pcriplienil nerve-ilej;cnera- 
Lioii, uiul witli oilier iicrve-librc problems. 
While both uulhora were patient and ac¬ 
curate observers, their critical outlook was 
fortunately different. Luujfley waszealous 
that each fact and eueh eonehision drawn 
from it should be rigidly established, while 
Anderson brought to the |iartner.sliip a 
pliilosophic outlook and considered each 
new fact in its relation to general biological 
principles. Though the tcchaiiiiic of the 
autliors may ntaw lie superseded, it yielded 
in llicir hands a sueccssion of results wliieli 
form an eslal>lishcd jiart of neurology. 
The principal jiapcr of which Aiulenson 
was sole aiithoi' dealt with the dcvelop- 
nicnt in tlicir later phases of ncrvc-cclls 
and their fibres, and lie sliowcd that tro¬ 
phic nutrition and functional reaction were 
separable and largely indcpemlcnt. lie 
meant to return to ItiiB prolileiii, but other 
work began to press upan him and, nl- 
tliougli lie continued to follow and to cn- 
eouiagc liiologieal research, from about 
tlic year 1007, when lie became a fellow of 
the Royal Society, he ceased to be an 
active contriliutor to scientific filcruLiirc. 

The reason for this diversion froiii active 
rcsenrcli was that his college and university 
luul discovered Anderson’sbuKinc.ssability, 
and he had hocomc more and more im¬ 
mersed in udiiiinistralion. lie beeaine u 
member of the fliedicid Hoard of the uni¬ 
versity and of the Press Syndicate in 1007, 
of the Fiiumcial Hoard in 1008, and of the 
council of the Senate in 1010, and so con¬ 
tinued until his death, bccoimng chnitinaii 
of the Press in 1018. 

In addition to his scicntifLC and admini¬ 
strative work Anderson was engaged in, 
teaching and lecturing in a way that was' 
very stimulating to the better students, 
until he was elected master of Gonvillc niui 
Cains College in 1D12. During the Euro¬ 
pean War he resumed lecturing in medi¬ 
cine, while doing much in his college for the 
comfort of the sucecssive schools of staff 
ofliccrs who then tilled its buildings. 

In 1010 Anderson was npiKMiiled a mem¬ 
ber of the royal eoininissiun on the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. That 
body reported in 1022, and when in 1028 
two commissions, one for Oxford and one 
for Cambridge, were appointed to give 
statutory effect to the TccomniciKlatioii.s 
of the earlier body, Anderson w'os callctl 
upon to continue his labours as a com¬ 
missioner for Cambridge, His knowledge 


of university administration and the im- 
remilliiig care wliich he gave to dchiils 
»MnJe liiiii u valued jneuiluT of Ihc eom- 
missioiis, and the messages wliicli were re¬ 
ceived from Oxford at the time of liis 
death showed that his .services were ap¬ 
preciated there as they were in Cambridge. 

Anderson hceanic a governor of Harrow 
Sclioolin 1022 ami lie was aa original na'in- 
her of the eoniiiiittec of Hclcctioii for flic 
Coininonweiilth li’iiml fellowsliij)s (11)2;"). 
Of liis other activities one iciiuin s siacial 
inciilion. When, in 11)27 ami ll)2S, (he 
niuiiilleeiiL offer of t hi; Iiiti riiational I vlu- 
I cation Hoaril of flic Hoekel'cllcr Ponmla- 
I lion to Camliiiilge Hniver.sity fur buildings 
and eiidowiiienl for tin; biological sciences 
and for a new iiiiivtjrsily libnuy was being 
negotiated, the miivcrsity gave Ainlcrsoii 
full p4>wcrs. lie was in constant loucli 
with all the interests concerned, hut he 
acted asupleni|)ot('ntiary. The ‘ Aiidcr.son 
Room’ in the new l.ibrary coiuincmoratcs 
this work. 

Ander.son married in IKl)I.Tessio,daugh¬ 
ter of Surgeon-Ccncral pjuncis William 
limes, and luul one son and one <langhlci'. 
In 1022 he was knighted. 

Anderson died in London 2 Novcinber 
1028 lit tlie summit of Ins iiowcrs. No on<; 
who knew him as an imdergiiuiiiah; could 
have foreseen the inlliicncc he would conn! 
to wield. As he was of a .sensitive mkliiii; 
and often distrustful of his own powers, lie 
avoided the public platform and anylliing 
of the nature of sclf-.scekiiig 'ivas entirely 
abseikt from him. His work lay in Die 
liilioralory, in ills study, and in the com- 
liiilLcc rooiii; his jiillueiiee came from 1 lie 
width of his oiilloolc, from his eapaeily for 
amassing and asscmliling dctidled infor- 
miilion, aiid not least, from his great gift of 
.syiufMilby. In addition to ids .seieoliJii; 
qualilie.s lie hud a strong arl ist ie .sense and 
a love of music and of ail that waslieauli- 
fiil. There is a mural luonmneiit to him 
designed aiul exeiMited by Harold C. W. 
Soper in the eoilege cliajud and a jinrlnuL 
(H)22) by Sir William Or|ien in Die 
blaster's Lodge. 

[Thf. C.uian, Hpeeinl ()l)ilii:iry nmnlicr, vul. 
xxsvii, No. :i ([Hiviilely jiriiit(‘d); I’mci i dni'i.v 
of the Koytil Sok-u t y, il, vol. civ, lll'JH liuili ; 
pcrKoiinl knowledge.] J. p'. ('a.mi:ii<i.n, 

ANDEIISON, Silk ^VAl{H^:N HAS'I’- 
INCS (1872-ll):J(l), laaiteiiaiil-geiieial, 
born lit Aldershot 1) .lamiary 1H72, was tlie 
elder son of General David Anderson, l>y 
his w’ifc, Clmrlotlc Clirislina, daughter of 
David Andersun, of St. Cennains, lliul- 
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(liiigton.shirc. llis fiitlior wns governor of ceivc the enemy into the belief that a 
thcU(jyalMilihiiyC:olleg(r,.SiuKlhurst,imd, great effort waa being made to capture 
diiringthcnb.seDt.'eorCiencralSirArcliibaJfl J^ciis. A skilfui combination of feint at- 
Atison, coinmandetl for a time at Alder- tucks and real ones with but small effee- 
shot. Hastings Anderson was educated at tives kept the First Army, imcl the enemy, 
Marlb(n'ongh, and ended liis career there busy over a long period, and to Anderson’s 
at the Itead of tlio moikun school. From clever planning must be attributed much 
school Ire went slraight to Sandhur.st, and of the measure of success attained, 
was gn/.et t(;d to his father’s regiment, the During the great German offensive in 
Cheshire, in IHOO. Doth he ami his father the spring of 11)18 the First Army front 
beeame colonels of the regiment, the son was held by tired divisions from the Third 
attaining lliat, lir)n(iur in 1»28. Anderson im<l Fifth Annies and some Portuguese 
Rerv(!d witli the second l)atliilif)n as mijn- troops. IIcad-(iuaTtcr.s at Unnchicourt 
taut tliroiighout tile Soiitii Afrietui War, pussetl through u most anxious time, but 
ox(!e|)t for a sliort |M‘riod in lt){)0 wlien he the front maintained a stul)l)oi'n defence 
filled Die olh(’e of de|nit,y assistaiiL-adju- althougii the Portuguese were forced to 
tant-geneval under the military governor yield ground. Some shells actually fell on 
of Johannesl)urg. lie passed out of the iiatieliicourt at this time, but the hcad- 
Staff College in ]l)da, and speiitfoiirycars (piartcrs did not move back. After the 
from January 11)011 at the W'^ar Olliee in turn of the tide, when the initiative was 
the mobili/ation niid training and staff taken up by the Allies, the advance of the 
duties ([ireetorat<‘S. Tliercnfter he was First Army was steady and continuous, 
specially employed iinlil Ajvril 1011, when T’he Drocourt-Queant line ^va3 forced on 
he was appointed to the general staff of 2 September; then followed the forcing of 
the St)nlhern eoniiiiatwl at Salisbury. the Canal du Nord (27 September), the 
In F(;l)ruai y 101 I Ainlerson joined tl>e advance on Cambrai (8 October), the battle 
itislruotional staff of lilt: Staff CVdlegc with of the Sclle (17 October), the capture of 
the temporary rank of lienteinuil-ciohmcl. Valenciennes (1-3 November), the final 
In the following August, on the outbreak advance and tlie capture of Mona on the 
of tiu! Ihirupean War, he went with ii morning of the day on which the armistice 
nunilier of the si udents to hVance in order w’as signed (11 Novcinlicr). Anderson was 
to make arrangeinents for the arrival and awarded the C.B. in 1U18. 
railway Iranspoi t tif Ihc llrilish Flxpedi- It was natural that a soldier of such cx- 
tionary Ii’orcc, llcturning to F.nglaiid, he tensive war experience should be chosen as 
finally went to tlie W'eslern front in the eoininamlniit of tlie Staff College on its re- 
foll()\ving Nov('iul)cr as (diicf staff olliecr opening in March 1010. Anderson held 
with the Bill ilivision formed of regular this imporlant po.st for three years, and in 
troops from abroad under General (Sir) 1022 was created K.C.B. In that year he 
I'Taneis Davies, ami was on sielivc service was appointed chief general staff ollieer to 
thronghont. I he Wai', WilhtheBUulivisioii General Sir Charles Ilaringtoii, general 
lie was jireseiit. at (he linllles of Nenve ollieer cointnauding-in-chief tlie Allied 
(.’hapelle (10 13 .March lUl.')) and boos army of the. Black Sea; Anderson’s great 
(L'J Sejflriiiljci' 8 DelobiT IDl.'j), and wns experience was of the higlic.st value to tlie 
liroinoted shorlly afler the. latter battle to coinnian<ler-iu-chief in the dillieiilt .sitiui- 
1)0 brigadier-gciicnd in the XI Corps com- lion in Asia Minor arising from the rivalry 
manded by Sir llicliard Halting. He re- between the Greeks and the Turks while 
maiiK'd with tlie XI Corps until September tlie AUie.s were in occiipalion. Tlic British 
1!)10, wlien lie iiiove<i to Lord Ilonie.'.s foree.s held the neutral point at Clianak 
XV tlorps, wliieli was still engaged in the where, but for patience, tact, and diplo- 
lalor stages of (he battle of tlie Somiiie. malic skill in the direction of affairs, a 
A week afliT .Anderson's arrival Lord major conlliigratioii might easily have 
Horne left the Corjis in onler In lake up hrokeii out. In the f()!lo\ving year (1023) 
llio eoiTimand of t lie Thiifi Army. Afti-r he went to Iialia ns d<'])Uty quai'lermnster- 
only li\e iiionlh-s with the XV Corps, geiieriil at army lieu(l-(|uarters, and in 
Anilerson was Iransfirred (o the First. 11)21 was tran.slerred to the command of 
Army as iiiajor-gciieial, general .slaff, in tlie Ihdiiehislaii di.striet, Quetta, 
which apiioiid ineiit. it tell to liiiii to main' Anderson returned to Fiigland in 1027 
the linid prepaialioiis for Um Viiny offen- and was appointed to the higli ollicc ()f 
sive in April 11)17, uml to tula? general staff quarterniastoi'-gcncral of the forces, with 
control of the operations on the First the rank of lieutenant-general, and a scat 
Army front. These were designed to dc- on the Army Council. He thus became 
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iiivdlvcil in cffiictiiiK muny ohnngns in the 
army and in iin])orliuit qucslioiiK sucli us 
ilH im'c'liaiii/ulion and the cinpinynieiil nf 
!n’r(i|)iunc‘fi as troop eurriers. Here again 
liis wide knowledge gave added value 1 «j 
the ■\Vur Olllec clelil)CM;\tioiis, and his ulti¬ 
mate nomination, a fenv weeks before his 
cloath,to the coiiitnnnd at Aldershot, where 
liis father had eommaiided before him, was 
looked upon as merely another step to the 
stiil more ii9i[)ortiint appoinbnent of chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Hustings Anderson was a l>orn wildier, 
roared nmoiigst soldiers, yet he had none 
of the insular outlook winch soiiieliines 
lu^coinpanics the innate Ifjyalty of Hit; 
Ih'itish olliccr. He laid Idgh ideals and a 
clelinitc conception of the dignity of a 
Hritisli general and the duties recinircd of 
that dignity, yet he never lost the grace 
wliicli led iiim always to observe a gentle 
and cliiviilrons attitude towards otbers. He 
was very fair iniiuled, and altiuiughhehckl I 
strong oj)ini()ns and expressed tlicni with 
force and complete clarity, no one coxilcl 
be more whole-hearted and loyal ia carry¬ 
ing out decisions of a higlier authority 
wliich were contrary to his views. He po.s- 
sessed a clmrtning gift of illustrating, Init 
iu)t exaggerating, his views with a leaven 
of w’it, and enlivened many a grave .situa¬ 
tion witlj a timely story. lie was extremely 
proud of his osvn regiment, and the studies 
of his earlier years gave him an armoury of 
knowledge of military iustory in general 
and of llritisli regimental history and ens- 
toms in partioular wliioh was second to 
none. He was the aiiLlior of an Oitlliiie of\ 
the Development of the British Army (15KK), j 
3rd ed. lOiJl) and wms a v}ec-pre.sidont of' 
the Society for Army Historical Hcsearch, 

Anderson married in 1010 Jjlileenllaniil- 
ton, only daughter of Ilaniilton Osborne, 
of LoikIoii i tlicro were no children of the 
marriage. He died in London 10 December 

[The Times, 12 Decoinher 1030; Sir J. K. 
ICdmoiids, (Olliciiil) llistury of the Oreal War. 
Miliinrti Operations. France ami IMfiiiiiii, 
liJ28 ; ^/'Arfki/c'i'rrrfjoiiriiul of I he second 
(Clicsliiro.) regimenL), Jaaimry ; juivute 
infoi'iunlion.l C. V. Owns. 

AIlClIKll, WILLIAM (IH.'JO-luat), 
critic and journalist, was f)orn at IVrlli 
23 8e|)teml)er IH.'id, the eldest sou of 
Thomas Arelier, formerly of (irncemere, 
Queensland, by his wife, Grace Jamisay, 
daughter of James Morisun, of Muirtoii, 
Perth. Thomas Archer and his wife led a 
Nvandcring life, but when in Scotland regu¬ 


larly attended Ihe mcdiiigs (T two small 
separali.st religions seels, the ^Valke^itcs 
imd the Glassile.s. McimIku's of the Archer 
family were to be found in Norway and in 
Australia. To tliose family connexions 
may be traced William .Anlicr’s later love 
of Norwegian litcraLiire and (»f travel, tlie 
strength of his moral f)rinei[)les, Ids anti- 
eleriealism, and, tlirongh mental rcaclion, 
his vehement ralionulistn. He was edii- 
ealed at Perth Aeadciiiy, G('org(; A\'nl son's 
Gollege, i'ldinbnrgh, ami Ivlinbiirgb llid- 
verKiiy. He was Imiued as a lawyer and 
called to the bar )>y the, iMiiMIc 'J'empht in 
1HH3, luit never prael ised. Iti 1 K7a .Areta r 
sent an article to the ICdiuhiirf^li /■.’renj/ig 
iVims and, while .still at eolle/je, became a 
leader-writer for tliat paper at a salary 
of£80ayear, AfliT hau'ing Hie uiiiveisity 
he inaile a tour of Uie world in visiting 
Ibis parents in Australia (1K7II-1H77) -he 
I had already travelled in S<'iladina^’ia—and 
after another short s[)ell on Hu; .slaff of the 
• Phlinhurfih Jivenin^i News, he seUleil in 
I I^Ajndoii in 1373. 

Archer begun Ids career in I.ondon as 
dramutie critic on ihe I.ondnn i'’i,goiv> 
(1870-1881): he also eontriluited arlieles 
to the rationalist press iimleraiiscaidoiiyni. 
Despite the protcsls of some of ids friends, 
he devoted himself nudidy to a stmiy of 
the Ihealre, and sub.seipieidly Ijceanie a 
evitie fi>r the IPurfd, the A'liliou, Ihe '/'ri- 
hiim, the Morninp Leader, and the Man- 
chesler (iuardian. 

When Archer (irst began this >voi'lc in 
London, the lOiiglish singe, occupicil for 
the iiio.st })art >vjlli rneeluiideal I'l'eneh 
farce and puerile melodrama, ^vas passing 
through a pjior iierind. IhiL by Hie ’nine- 
tie.s, when Archer’s repidalion and in- 
lluenec ns n critic luui become (‘slablislied, 
c.spceially thrmigli Ids Sliidt/ and A/ogt; 
iirticlc.s in the (reprinted ns 'J'/ie 

Theatrical World, n ^•()hmles, 18113-lSiiT), 
a dclinitechange was Inking jilaec: mingled 
with plaj’.s like Trilby and Diplonuii'n Hie 
dramas of Pinero, Wilde, Ilarrie, and Ib¬ 
sen were beginning lo lie playid nod n 
higlier .standard of tiieat rieal pei'roriiiniici-.s 
created. This change was largely dm- Id 
Archer. Allhougli la; was nol Hie liist 
translator of Ilwvn, his trauslalioo of Tin- 
Pillars of Sueiely aas tlie Hist of Iliscn's 
play.H to l)e prmliieed in l.(iii<loii (at, Hi<' 
Gaiety Theatre in iKmi); and ulllioiigh lus 
tniaslal ions were ojieii loecrlain ei il ieisios 
tlK'.Vheeaiiie. the luosl [lopnlar, ami maleri- 
ully lielpcd the growHi of Hie ajipreeiatioii 
of Ibsen by the Jsiiglisli inildic. Arelier 
also edited tlic pio.se dramas of Ibsen 
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(5 voUmics, 181)0-1H01) mirl llie collwitwl 10()7J, and for n time he was ftctivciy con- 
vvorks of Il)HC!n (U volumes, lU(Hi-llH)7). iicctcd with the Lcjiyuc of Nations Union. 

Ai'ciicr wrote several liooks about the As a critic he may inwe been somewhat 
tlieatre, the best of wliieli are Musks or iinvsh in liis principles, too rigid in hia 
Faces? (J888) and Flaji-yitriking (1012). He logic, and lacking in the elasticity of mind 
also pulilislied Poe/.9 o/Z/iC Vouuger Genera- of his contemporary, Artimr IBingham 
lion (11)01) besides nuieh miscellaneous Wnikley [q.v.]; but his emphasis on good 
jounialisliework. In 11)08hepaidnvisitto dranintic structure and bis hatred of 
the United .Slates in order tostndy the race slovenliness in any form Avere a necessary 
{)roblem ; in 1010 he went to Spain to in- and vital licljj to all young dramatists. It 
vestigate tlu; ease of Frauciseo Ferrer, who is perliaps significant that when Bernard 
liad been exeeulcd for wliat Archer con- Sliaw, a clo.se friend of Ids, read him Ids 


sUlered iinpist ami oljsiuiranlist reasons; 
and in 101^ be I ra\’(-11ial ilimugli India aiui 
the Fast. As resuK.s of l lie.se visils he [Hib- 
lished Tliroiifih Afro-. iinericn (1010), The 
Life, Tritil, and Death of Francisco Ferrer 
(1011), and J/itlia and the Future (1017). 
He also edited the wfjrks of Congreve 
(1012) and a seleelion of the plays oC Far- 
quliar ( 1000 ). 

On the outbreak of war in 1014 Archer 
devoted himself energtdieally to propa¬ 
ganda 9vork for tlu; Hrilish government. 
Long bi'fore llie ^Vnr he had joined the 
Inns of (;ourt Voiunleers—and in thi.s 
cor[»s Ids only son now reeeived a coin- 
mission. In 1018 Ids son was killed, and 
ilie sli()(‘k iiidnei-d him to make some ex¬ 
periments \vi(li spiril.iialisiii—not, indeed, 
for the lir.sl time. But his cnlhu.siaslie 
ralionidisni did not divserl him, and for the 
lust seven yeans of his life lie; used his pen 
powerfully, if u little {Todely, in regular 
religiiais <:nnlrov<Msy. Arebi-rs last book 
on the drama, The Old Dnmu ivullhe A'eit*, 
was jiiiblisbed in tOda; niul in the same 
year Ids one siiccc-sHful play, The. Green 
Goddess, into wliieli he [>iit Ids great 
knowledge of stageerafl mid Ibc jdot of 
wideh he obtained in a dream, was pro¬ 
duced at the Si, .lames's'l'ln-nlre, i.emdon : 
it liad been jk rfornied in New York two 
years previously. 11 is other plays are ll'fir 
is Il'«r(10l0), Slarlha Washinulan, Jieatriz 
Juana, and Lidia (all published ]iosthii- 
nioiisly, lOdT); the last two are in blank 
verse. He died in l.oitdon 27 December 
1021 after an niisiteci-ssful operation. 

Archer is described as * [iliysieidly a tall 
Upslaiuling well-bnill Sent* jC. IB. Shaw, 
iniroduelion lo .Andier's Three Idai/s. 
1027|. lie was a man of wide eiitliin* and 
variid inlen -Is. wim spoke many lan¬ 
guages, anri bad I riiN'elli'd wiilely. He was 
lamented in Noriiay as her ‘imsi-Hisli aixl 
self-saerilieiiig friend'. lie worked for the 
abolition of llie tliealrirai censorship, for 
tlie formalioii of n nalionid Ihealrc [see A 
Falional Theatre Sehrme itnd Ji.vli/nnic.t l)y 
'William Archer and H. (Irauvillc Barker, 


lir.st play, Archer went to sleep. That he 
was n man of deep and genuine humour is 
pwivcfl both by the te.stimony of his 
rriciuLs and by a study of his writings. His 
incorruptible honesty made a real impres¬ 
sion on the EnglisJi stage, and his transla¬ 
tions and teaching contributed to the knit¬ 
ting together of linvopcan culture. 

Archer manietl in 1884 Frances Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Jolm Trickett, a retired 
civil engineer, and had one son. 

[The Times, 29 December 1024; Manchesler 
Gtmrdian, 21J December 1024; Obseruer, 

•t .laminry lO'i.'lAns, IF?7/iVi/» Arc/ier, 1020; 
IMiarlcs Arelier, iVilliam Archer — Life, IVorIf, 
amt Friendships (in MS.); .1. M. llobcrtson, 
bingriipliieal latrodnel ion lo lIT’dinm Archer 
as Ilaliimalisl, iy2.'j; ‘Personal Note’ by G. 
lliTiiiinl .Shaw prelixed to Archer’s Three 
Plans, 1027.] M. P. A-SIiley. 

AllMSTBONG, EDWARD (1840- 
1028), historian and teacher, wa-s born 
at Tidenhuin vicarage, Glouccstcrsliire, 
IB Mareii 1840. He was the second son of 
Uie Rev. .lohn Armst rong, D.D. [q.v.], by 
hi.s wife, Fraiiees Whitnun'e, a clever and 
«eeoinplishe<l wtiman to whom her son 
owed his early in.struel ion in languages. 
In 18.78, his lather was made lir.st bi.sliop of 
Lirahanislown, uinl tlie family iiiigrntod to 
Soulli .Africa. I'^iiseopal journeys among 
the Kallirs, still unsettled after tlicir rc- 
eeiiL rising, macle a dce]i iinpi'cssioii upon 
the boy. His first seiiool was St. An- 
<!n-w's'I’ollege, Fnilinmstowii; tvlien, on 
the bisliop'.s dentil in IdnO. be returned to 
Isngland. be won a seliolarsliip at Brad- 
lielil follege. In 18(5.7 be went iipto Fxctcr 
Colli'ge. (Ixfonl, as a si'liular, and ohlaincd 
first classes in classical lioiioiir modera¬ 
tions (ISOli) and ill liirrae huinaniarcs 
(IK(iU). On taking liis degree in 1800, he 
AVIIS cleeb-d to ii fcliow-sbip at Queen’s 
College. 

FxccpL for a brief iiilcrval (1871-187.8) 
al. Rugby asaelnssieal nuisler, Oxford and 
Qneeii's College were the centre of Arm¬ 
strong’s work and interests from that time 
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iinlil iiiH A scrioua illness, in 1872, in the iwiiers M’hicli iio ooiiirilnit('cl to 

lirouKht an interlude in his work lunl iin theOxfoniDnntcSoeiety.tlielJritishAca- 
(opjiortiinily forlouf' visilstc the continent, ileiny, and Uie learned periodienl.H. Aiiionj,' 
Throii^ihout his life travelling was liiscliiof these, three are noleworlhy, us typical 
recreation. Ilis waiuleringn took liiin to of diffcrciit iisi)cets of his wriling. In 
remote corner,s of Europe, where lie he- ‘Dante’s Political Ideal’, iiuhlished in the 
cuine. intimate, not only with citie.s and CVii/rc/if^uar/cj/f///ciiiero (IHiiO) niuUruns- 
nrehives, Init with the eountrj'si<lc and its Intcd into Italian for tlu^ Jiihliniccn uloricn- 
flower.s, the peasants aiul their crops. He crilica ilelUi Iciiernlurd danlcficn, he is .seen 
also aeq\iircd conRulcruhlc pvoUe.ieucy in us the politicail plulo.soplur with a giusp 
jiiodern languages. ‘I cun speak live upon historical realities. 'I'lie memoir of 
Ilucntly and mangle t^vo’, is lus own dc.s- his fellow Daidist, Isdward Moore [<i.v.] 
cripUon of hi.s attainments. {rrocrcdwffs of (lie British Aemlemy, voi. 

in 1878 Arm.strong Ijceame senior hnr- vii,iniG--H)10),cxhiljil.Htlicsymj)aliiyaiid 
sar of Queen’s College, and in 1883, on liu; insight of the /lUMlel l)iogrnph(T. In lighlia 
appointment of Dr. G. ^V. Kitcitiii to the vein, his essay on‘An Italian Ailvimliin^r’ 
deanery of Winelioster, he undertook tlic {MacniiUan's Hlai’uzinc, IKlMi) tcll.s willi 
teaching of modern history for the college, iniiniluhlc charm Jind Inimour the story 
in addition to ins bursurial work. Tliis of an episode in the war of tlie. League of 
proved to be a turning-point in his career. Cuinlmii, and rises to Hu; height of pticlry 
Hitherto lie laid won distinction in classical in its description of Vieeir/.a, in her setting 
studie.s; now he entered upon bis life-work of river, iiiountuin, and pi:iin. 
as an lii.storiun. l^rom tlus tlrst he special- If Armstrong’s place of lionour is among 
ized in foreign Iiistory. IIc became the tlic historians, he was (piite as imieh a man 
lca<ling English authority on the Italian of affairs. Forforly-fouryears.lirsLasbur- 
Rcnaissani;e; thence hi.s studle.sw'cnt back .sar (1878-1311) and tlum as pro-provost 
to Italy in the time of Dante, and for- (11)11-1022), he was (aigaged in the ud- 
ward to Italy of the eighteenth century. iiiini.stratiun of Queen’s College, liimdling 
The great duy.s of the Spanish Km])ire, with success men of every age and type. 
l'’riinccoft]icIIun<lredYeurs’Wnran(lthe. It was easy for liim to establish irontiieL 
wars of religion, the Netiiorlnnds under witli college servants and t(‘iianls, ^vitli 
Charles V and M'illiam the Silent, and Oer- dons and jnuiergradimte.s, wilii seliolar.s, 
many in and before the eriiofthellcfomm- soldiers, athletes, iHieause their work and 
tion, w'orc among the .subjccls upon whi<‘h ways were alike inteifisLing to him. As tv 
lie ^vrotc and lectured. At a time when few tnomlier of the council orBi'iidlitdd College 
good books on tile period wereaceessihle to (1882-1002), and again as warden (1010- 
studenls, liia tcnehiiig became the main- 1025), he totik an aelive slianr in tiie 
stay of all wlio stiulied the history of the government nf lliat stdiool, (‘specially in 
Ilcnaissimee. It was no child’s play to the dillieult ttink of re<!onsli'u<dion v liieli 
follow his lceture.s. Yet the stream of fullow'cd the rcsigntition of l)r. HeiherL 
learning which his jnipils struggled to Brnnston Gray |(|.v.| from llie head- 
divert to their note-books was interrupted, ninstership. In Oxford, he .serv ed as a 
from time to time, by descriptions of curator of the Taylor Institution and of 
historic sites which lie had visited, or by the IJotniiic Cardim, and was aiiiong the 
anecdotes illustrating tlie idiosyncrasies early friends of women's education. I'or 
of historic characters; and at such mo- .some years lie was eliairnmn of 1 lie (‘(Jiineil 
incnts history became alive at his word. of St. Hilda’s C<*llege, and he regtiliirlv de- 
Avinstrong’.s iiooks were the offsimng of voted two or three lioiirs a week (o wonieii 
his tencliing. lilizobdh F(iruesc{lH\)2),T/if pupils. Eor him there was no gulf lietween 
French WarsofRelti^ioti (ISiV?.), Lorenzo dc' his public life and his work as an liisloriati; 
Medici (1800), and lii.s nm^unm ojnts, The. holli bore* the inaik of liis eommoii si nse 
Kmperor Charles V (2 vol.s., HK)2), cm- and kiiowledg»‘ol (he world. Kisinlt rest 
bodi(!(l his mature judgeiiK'Mt on maUers in Ihi' iiuai ami women ol' ihr Beiiai .sniiee 
which had long neoiipied liis mind. 10a(?h was akin to timl whieli he slinweil in (In- 
lieeanie a standard work on the subject, men and women (jf his own day. It was as 
wise, witty, seholarly, and marked hy niiLiirnl for liiiii to spr-ak of 1 hike-Cosimo 
cliaraeleristlc breadth of view. Ilis ex- de'Alediei as (he‘b(^st-loo]<ing yonn;; inaii 
haustive knowledge, and ids reluctanec to in Elorenec’, as it was to say olhi l'ii( lul of 
depart from the linn basis of fact, gave to his undergraduate days, ‘He was a wonder- 
his larger works a certain heaviness. His fully good-looking fellow, and the liesL- 
literary gifts are seen to better odvautage dressed mnn in Oxford,’ His power as a 
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tcnelicr was stiown most fully in ‘private 
jiovirs’, when one or two pupils at a time 
lislfiH-d to his stories ancl laughed at his 
cpiips, conscious all the while that they 
were receiving, from these fi’iciully con¬ 
versations, sound training in the subject 
matter and iiietliods of historical study. 

Annslroiig inai ricd twice: first, in 1870 
Mahcl (died 1 !) 20 ), the beautiful but 
delicaic duiiiddcr of Dr. .loscpb Willmni 
Watson, chevalier of the order of Ciiarlc-S 
III of Spain, st'icnlilic invetilor, some¬ 
time vi(;<;-consiil for Sj)Eiin at Hrightou; 
secondly, in 1921 (ieiiddiiic Pryniic, 
daughter of the llev. .James Adolphus 
Ilariiss, \leiir of St. Andrew’s, Oxford; 
she hronght him a ‘St. Luke’s summer’ of 
happiness. lie had no eliilclreii. In 1005, 
he was eleeled a fcll(jw of the Dritish 
Academy and in H)'J(i was awarded the 
Serena medal for dislinguishcd work in 
Italian liislory. His election to the 
Atheiuunim i 'hiU under rule 2, in 1005, was 
an lionour apjiropriatc to Ins social gifts, 
lie was a eoiivinetal ehurchman, and until 
late in life, he wallnid daily to Queen’s 
College for morning eliapel. Until witliin 
a few wei'ks of Ins death ho was at work on 
aiiieles for the ('(tinhrklire Meiiieval His- 
lori/, which ^V(‘l'c |)iihlished posLIiiiiiioiiHly. 
lie died 11 /Vpril IH'JH at the Me<l House, 
Oxford, and is Imried in Holywell ceme- 
tory. Ill llic Crc^vcian oration fortlmtycur 
the pul)li(’ orator ,s|iotce of him ns Virex- 
quisiUic ilorin'jiftf. iiltiiiclti(7)im}Unlis. Itwas 
a lifting Irihtile to a disUiigiiished Ills- 
torlan and a most lovahlt? man. 

l''roin lus school duys it was Armstrong’s 
lial)it to express liimsclf in vcr.se, and a 
.selection of liis l‘(inns, written hetween 
IHIll am! 1, ^\■il h a memoir by Professor 
H. .1. Pnlon, ^vJls pl•i^'n(ely |>rinlcd by the 
Oxford I’niscrsity Pn-ss in 1021). 

There is a portrait at Hradlield College, 
painted hv C. (iohlshorough Anderson in 
HI22, of wliicli rf|ilicas arc at Queen’s 
College and St. Hihlii’.s (.'ollegc. 

[Tin: Tinirs, 1 (I .April 1U2«; (l.rfimlMaifazitie, 
17 Miiy 11I2K; i i)f the IlrilLsli .Aoii- 

(Iciiiy, viil, xiv, MIL'S; lA Aruislroiig, Itnliiin 
.SVia/iV.'i (< (1. ('. .M, .Ally), lIKll; |)i-r.s<>iialkaii\v- 
ledgi'.J M. Aov. 

AUN’OI.l), Sin THOMAS WALKMU 
(I.SIMmail), Oriciihdist, was liorii at 
ilevnuporl It) April IHIM', the third son of 
hrcdcriclv Arnold, who was then in hnsinc.ss 
at Diivoniiort, 1)>' his wife, MEttilda Sweet. 
He was echiealcd lirsl at. Plymouth Higli 
School, and tlien, from 18 H 0 , at llic City 
of London Scliool, whence he proceeded 


in 1883 with a scholarship to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Although entered for 
the classical tripos, he was attracted to 
a variety of other subjects, and more 
especially to Oriental studies, under the 
stimulating guidance of Edward Byles 
Cowell[q.v.] unci William Robertson Smith 
[q.v.]. After his tripos, in. which he was 
placed in the tliird class, Arnold spent a 
Tourth year ut Cambridge, devoting special 
uttention to the history of Islam. His 
interest in Oriental subjects led to his 
selection for tlic post of teacher in 
philu.sophy ut the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College lit Aligarh, in the United 
Provinces. 

The ten years (1888-1808) spent at Ali¬ 
garh left an enduring impress on Arnold’s 
clmracter and outlook. There he formed 
one of a small band of Englishmen, led by 
the principal, Theodore Beck, and (Sir) 
Theodore Morison, who devoted them- 
.sclves to the service of the ideal laid down 
by the liberal-minded founder of the col¬ 
lege, Sir Syed Ahmad Khun—to reform 
Islam by a luirmonioua synthesis of Moslem 
culture with Western scientific thought 
nnd method. Arnold set out with genuine 
religious fervour to make the ideal n reality 
in the lives of himself and his students. 
He dressed like a Mo.slcin, and founded in 
the college the Aviuman al-Farz, or ‘ Duty 
Society’, the members of which undertook 
lo work indivkluiilly for the regeneration 
<)f their nation. Tlie sympathy, amounting 
to urfeetion, which ho then learned for 
liidinn Moslems, and the insight which he 
gained into their life, remained with liim 
to the end of his days, and culled out in 
return the affection of a like-minded group 
of hi.s Indian colleagues and pupils. It 
inspired his .studic.s and permeated his first 
important work. The Prectchin}j of Islam 
(1806), which placed him at once in the 
front runic of Islamic scholars and his¬ 
torians. In 1893 Arnold joined the Indian 
edueiitioiial service as professor of philo¬ 
sophy at the government college (now 
university) of J.iiliore. There liis teaching, 
iiltliough less iiiLimiite, exercised a pro- 
fouiid iiilhienec on his bc.st pupils, among 
whom WHS (Sir) Muhaniinad Iqbal, later 
cine of Hie leaders of the Indian Moslem 
eomiiiiiiuly. 

Allhougli other iiosls liad licen offered 
lo him, Arnohl resigned fioin the service in 
1901 and reliiriicd to J,oiulon us assistaiit- 
librai-mii nl the India Ollice, holdingsiinul- 
taneously the part-time jirofcssoiship of 
Arabic nt University College. In 1901) he 
was chosen to 1111 the newly created post of 
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r<im'atii»nul mlviscr for Indian Btiidcnls in 
I’iimliUid, I 111 ! diitius of whiclkiicdisc'liargril 


In liis Inter yeiirs, liowcvcr, it aiis on 


widi (.'Ofis()i(;uoit« success [or eleven years. 

II is services Lo Indinn cdiicntion were duly 
reco^ni'/.ed by Die coiifenneiiLof the C.I.I'i. 
in ltJl2 nnd Ik knigliMioorl in U)21 after his 
relironicnt at tlie end of ItiilO. 

On the cslablisliiiicnb of u School of 
Oriental Studies in tlic university of Lon¬ 
don in 11)17, Arjiold liini lieen invited lo 
give insLriietion in his s|)iirc- time,andufler 
jiis rerlirciiu'iit ficiin Die. India Ofllce lie was 
(iplioiiited ns lirst holder of the chair of 
Arai)i(i and Isliiinie studies. 'I'lie reLurii to 
academio work was \'ery welcome to him, 
nnrl tlie rc'jnninjng years i>f hi.s life were 
devoted to building up the new dcparl- 
incnt, to teaching, and to willing. In spite 
of medical warnings he eontinued to work 
nt high pressure. lOarly in ItkiO lie went to 
Cairo us visiting [ivofe.s.sor at the Kgy|)Dan | 
University, anil a fortnight after Ills re¬ 
turn to ICngland, he .sueeuinhcd, on U June 
IDliO at Ills home in Kensington, to tin 
attack of lieart failure. During his later 
yoar.s he received many honours; Magda¬ 
lene College inadeliiiiian honorary fellowiii 
1017, tile imivcr.sity of Prague conferred on 
him an lionorary doetornle, tind in 11)20 lie 
was elected a fellowof Ilia British Acucleiny. 

Artiold’.s output of puhlishccl work was 
greatly liindevcd liy Ins admiiiislriilive 
(iuLies, and down to lOiiP the i'rwr/n'ng of 
Is'linn remained his only important publi¬ 
cation. This boolc, IkowcYcr, played a iiotc- 
worDiy part in dj,s.sc'niinni.iiig the more 
understanding view of l.slam which hegaii 
to jircvail towards the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and a second edition, niiieh 
revised and enlarged, urns issued in lOlil. 
It was translated into Urdu and later into 
Turkish. An edition of a small lint im¬ 
portant text on the Mii’iiizilith (1002) was 
Arnold’s only otlior Orientalistpiibliculion 
from India. His later work shows in 
inatiircr form tlic same qualities of sym¬ 
pathy and insight that marked his lirst. 
In The Caliphate (1024) he surveyed tlie 
liistory of that odiec from its origins to its 
final aholition; and lie eomiircssed the 
work of many year.s into ii sixpenny book¬ 
let on The Islfnmc Faith (I02H) for a wider 
public. Arlielcs conU'ilniLed lo lliisliiig.s’s 
Kncpclofuedia of Iteligion ami JClhies on 
‘PerseeiiUon’ and ‘Tolcralion’ suggested 
the idea of a );or)k on tolcmtioii in J.slain, 
but it was dc.stined to remain unfinished. 
Since 10IO iic laid nclod also us English 
ed itor of Die interiiivtionul Fnqfclopmlia of 
Islam, himself contriluiDiig several articles 
relating mainly to India. 


Moluunmedan ]iictorial art that Arnold's 
chief work was done. /V iv/Iiumc on Coi/rl 
Fainlcrsof Ihelt'runU (11)21), in col- 

Inhoration wilh Mr. lauirence Hinyon, and 
some minor essays, {ireeedcd Die piililiea- 
lion of his elaborate study of i'n/n/jng I'n 
/.v/«»i(ll)28), a work which laid thefomnia- 
lion.s for the solid .study of the history anrl 
teciiniciiic of Islamic art. Ill’s eonelusioiis 
weresiniimiirizcd ill 7V<f:y.vk/»iicih/(#/.'(li)21); 
also in Ueruinii wilh the title of Dnilimiih r 
Islainischi’.r linvlihiiiist), writleii in col- 
lahorul ion wit h Adolf Drolimimn. A study 
on Jtihzilil auil his Faiiitiiifts in the /n- 
\farnilmab MS, (IDMO) mid Die SeluMii-li 
lectures ilelivereil in Ih'iS on The Old inul 
.\’av Teshnnnits in Muslim Itrlipious . Irl 
(lioslliumoiisly pulilisbed in 1{|;(2) were his 
last coiilrihulioiis to this .subject. 

Arnold deliglilcd in leaching, and his 
humanity made liim an iileal teacher. His 
enthusiasm coinimmieated itself to Ids 
students, even in the eleuientiiry stages of 
grnniiiiatieal .study; to tlie more advam ed, 
both Indian ami Isiiglisii, he was unfailing 
in cncmiragenient, and there were few ivlio 
did not learn soiiielhiug of Ids liigli ideals 
ami wide tolcranei’. In )irival<! life lie laid a 
remarkahle talent for rrietulship, nourished 
by a quiet gaiety and a modesty of iiianiier 
carried almost lo the point of liumilily, 
wliieli concealed, none the Ii.ss, a si long 
s(!iise of duly mid a high iatelteetaiil slaii- 
dai'd w’iiieh in his iidiidnistralii'e career 
sometimes lirouglit Jiim ini o collision w iDi 
his ollicinl siijicriors. For doginalie jiidge- 
meiil.s lie always had a ivord of Iniinorous 
hut dcvaslating eritieisin, and nothing re¬ 
pelled him more than dry sehnlastieism. 
Yet lie was him.self soiuelldng of a seliolas- 
tie, keenly interc.sled in inedk!\ iil llionglit 
and rc(igiou.H in.stitiitions, and a lo\’er of 
colour and ritual. To this side of Ids 
character he left a memorial in a s'crsiuii 
of The. Utile. Fhivers of St. Francis (ISllH, 
and many siib.sc(|iient ediliuiis), in w ideh 
his literary gifts were .shown at I heir 
best. 

Arnold inarriksl in IHt)2 Celia Mary, 
danghier of (h-orge 1 I iehsoii, of 11 ighl)iir\', 
iiumiiraelnrer in the city of l.oiiilon, and 
ni«!ee of'riu-iKlore B( <-k, by wlioiii he had 
one duiiglitiT. 

Times, 11 1) .lone llHiO; .luuriiid of 
the Cent nil Asian Soeiel y, (leluher liiao ; Sir 
.M. .Aiirel Stein, Nir 't'lidiniis W'lilhcr Arimld, 
laCit-liltin, in I'ToeeciUniis (if Dir llrilish 
Aeadniiiy, vol. xvi, lil.'J'i ;(i/-. bid(du.s(Madrid), 
vol. i, persdiial knnwledge ; jirivale in- 

formuliui).] II. A. It, (iimi. 
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ASriLMV, Sill WILLIAM JAMES searoh on medieval economic thought, the 
(18()0-1{)27), C(;oiiomi(! Iiistorian, was born book is an important landmark in the de- 
iii Ilcrinomiscy February 1800, the vclopnient of the subject. It reveals re¬ 
ddest son of .hmics Aslilcy, a journeyman inarkoblc skill in planning and exposition 
hatter, ^vho caiiic from Wrexbiim, Den- together with a freshness and lucidity of 
biglisliirc, by his wife, Jane Short. He was style. Although the preface states the case 
eclueatcil at St. Oliivds grammar school, forthcstudyofeconomichistorycuiitiously 
Southwarlc, wlicin^c he proceeded toBulliol and persuasively, it was obviously meant 
College, Oxford, in 1H78 with a Bracken- to be a direct challenge to the accepted 
bury history sdiolarsliif). In lafll he was British method of approach to the subject 
plained in llie lirst class of the hoiimirscliooi of ccunuinics. Aslilcy speaks of the neglect 
of luoderii history. For tlie follosving live of the teaching of Williolmlloschcr, Bruno 
yiMirs Aslilcy rciiiaiiK'd at Oxford, pur- Hildebrand, and ICnrl Knics—tlic pioneers 
suing his st udies and doing u certain of the historical inetliod in Gerninny—and 
ninoiint of privale coadiiiig. In 1882 he proceeds to enunciate principles that com- 
wiiH awardeil the, Lolliian essay jirizc. Ilis plelcly undermine the assumptions of the 
interest in eeoiKiiniir history was grc.^tly classical school. 

Htiinulatcd liy uLtciidaiurc at llic course of Aslilcy remained four years at Toronto 
lecMiri's given in the winter of 1881-1882 engaged in the organization of a neAV dc- 
by Arnold Toyiihee (f|,v.| ontlioindiistrial partment. He then removed In 1892 to 
lievolulioii. It was, indeed, partly from Harvard, where a chair of economic his- 
tlie notes ivliieh Ashlt;y look that it was tory, the lirst in the English-speaking 
possible to jin'parc tlic lectures for piibli- world, had been created for him. The 
cation after I’oyniK'e'.s fleatli. Toynbee’s second partof liis inlrof/wclion appeared in 
pioneer work owed liLllt; or nothing to 1898. ItcovercdthelatcrMiddlcAgeswith 
continental inllui'iM'es. Aslilcy, how’cver, some cxcursion.s into the Tudor period, 
during tliese years made liircc short visits The original plan of dealing with fact and 
to (Jerinuny which hail the mo.st iiiiporlaiit contemporary speculation side by side was 
bearing on his llionglil and work. Hence- rctniiicd, but tlic subjects were treated in 
fortli, the entluisiasm for social reform grcatcrdctail. In the preface Ashley pleads 
wliicli he admired in'i'oyiibce was biciwlod lor a truce in the controvev.sy about 
witli that devotion to sehohir.sliip wlitcli iiictliod, a .subject wliicli lie had dwelt ujion 
eliaraideri/.ed tlic (lerinan school of ceo- in bis inaugural address at Harvard (re- 
nomii; liisloriaii.s. Ashley iiisisterod the printed in Siir}e.ys, Ilintoric oiul Economic, 
German lileralnrc of I lie Hubjecl, iilthoiigli 1900). But he renuiincd tlioroiiglily coii- 
he did not eom<‘ under the jjer.sonal in- vinced of the value of the historical ap- 
tliieni’c of its exponents, It wns not until jjroaeliusainc.msofintcrprcUagecononiie 
1002 itiiil 111' met (hi.slav Schiiiollcr, the pheiioiiiciui. To tlic present generation 
leading expnnent of the historical aji- lii.s constant assertion of lii.s jioint of view 
jiroaeli to I'eonomics, whose work bad and liis rcfcrciiecs, mostly ill conversation, 
particularly impressed him. In l.SS.n Ash- to the oppo.silioii which it encountered, 
ley was elected fellow of Lincoln Cullegc, \’clieiiicnt tlioiigli it was, suggest that lie 
Oxford, ami he was later appiiinlcd lec- exaggerated tlie importance of the coii- 
turerat tioriius I’hrisl i College. TlicOxfonl Iliet. The fact is that the issue has now 
tutorial system, Imwi'vcr. had no great lost iiio.st of its signilicance. Tlic subjects 
altr.'ietion for him, and it can be gathered which mainly occupied Aslilcy’.s attention 
from his suliseipieiil references IhiiL lie was during the years wliicli he spent at IJav- 
not sori'y to esejipe from if. vard may lie gathereil from the essays and 

'J'lie year It^S.S prii\-e<l a ili-eisivo one in • reviews eolleeled in his Suirci/s, IJislonc 
Ashley's earei-r. In the spring In-was up- mid JCcitnoinic. He lollowed with eager 
pointed prolcssor of [loliliea! eeoiioiny iiml interest the work on medieval agrarian 
conslitiitional liistnrv in the iiiiiversity of and Inirgliid liistory wbieli was then up- 
'roront n. lie fore his depart ore for Canada pearing in Isnglund and on the tout incut; 
he married .Annie Margaret («lie<l 1922), but Ids iiiiml was tiiriiiiig to ]n()l)lems of 
(huigliter of (h'orge llirklicek Hill |<|.v.|. eigliteeiilli-ceiiliiry commercial iiistiHy, 
llic.Iolmsoiiian setKjhir. .After his jirrival in iind Ids e.ssuys on The V'ori/Or/gin of Tree 
t:anada aiipeured the lirst pnrtof.l/i Juirn- Trade PoUvy and The Commercial Lc^inla- 
diu'tiou to hhiolish Economic Jlixlory and fioii of England and the American Colonics 
Thv.orn (IKHH). Dedii-atcd to the incinory nre notable contributions to the eliicida- 
of Arnold 'J'oynluc ami coni aiiiing a chap- lion of mercantilism in theory and practice, 
ter which drew iittentiun to German re-1 In 1000 Mason College, Birmingham, 
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was converted into the utuvcrsily of 
Birmir^Hhatn, ond in the following yciir 
A«lilcy was appointed its ilrst professor of 
connncrcc. Tlie task wliieli he liud to face 
was a formidable one, for he had to work 
cnit a scliemc of stociy for w/itcli there were 
no English picccdcnts. Academic opinion 
was sccptieiil, if not clelinitcly hostile, and 
business men find to be converted to tlie 
idea. Aslilcy decided to base the degree in 
commerce brondly on cconoiiiics und eco¬ 
nomic Instory, with si)(;cial reference to the 
Rtnieture, organization, and adminislru- 
tion of indnslry. He also made provision 
in the course for accounting, iiidiislriul law, 
find one or more modern Innguagea. It is a 
tribute to his wisdom tluit the eotirscs for 
degrees in commerce subsequently adopted 
by otlicv Drilisli universities follow the 
main lines of bis original Koheine. Ashley 
held the eliair of commerce atBirininglmin 
until his retirement in 1025 when he was 
inade professor erneritiis; for tiie grcnler 
part of the period he was dean of the 
faculty of commerce, and from 1018 to 
1025 lie was also vice-principal of the 
university. 

Asldcy’s settlement in Biriniiighain 
coincided wltlr the bcgimiiiiga of the tariff 
controversy launched i)y Joseph Chainher- 
laln. His rciiudiation of laisscr-fnirc cco- 
noinica and liis experience in Canada und 
the United States had led him to question 
the free trade iiosition. He was particularly 
impressed by the growing economic in-1 
llucncc of the United States in Canada, and I 
felt that some kind of imperial coinincreial 
undevstonding was desirable. There was, I 
indeed, a general impression that he was 
tlie ficiulcijiic adviser of the new protec¬ 
tionist movement, an impression which 
tended to oliscurc his real position. It was 
a disappointment to him that the tariff 
question beemne the subject of acute 
political dissension. His sympathies with 
social reform were genuine and ubiduigHic 
wished to sec tlie revision of the fiscal 
system associated with a radical pro¬ 
gramme of soeliii improvement- Thus to 
regard Aslilcy’s position from the strictly 
party point of view would be to dtscover 
in him many iiiconsistoneicsjbiitthesearc 
due to the manner in which the partie.s 
chose to differentiate themselves rather 
than to any essential contradiction in the 
principles which he upheld. Ilis own ])osi- 
tion ns defiuedin The TariffProb}em{UW,i) 
revealed singular dctaelimcut from mere 
party issues. 

From tlie time of the tariff controversy 
to his death Ashley was to some degree 


involved in public uffairs. I’lir; and 
|io.st->Var period naturally imule j'reat 
chiiiiison him. Among the jninn‘n>n,s eom- 
iiiiltce.s on whioli he served were llio dc* 
parlmcntaleommittec on food prices (1 !)l n) 
und the SuKimfr commitfec on < !i<; c<(st of 
living (1U18). Hcwiisaiipoinled ainenibor 
of tlic royal commission on ugrieulliuc 
(1010) and Bubse<iucntly of the agriwiltuial 
Iribiinal of invcsligatioii (Deci'tiilier 1022 - 
ftlay lU2<i>}. After Jiis rcUiciaent he took a 
groat interest in the work of llie com- 
miltcc on industry mid trade, mi wliicli lie 
was up])ointcd in Deeemlier 11121, and Ids 
inlluencc cun l)c deteeled in some of iUs 
reporU. 

•Such claims on his time and tlic many 
adininistnilivc duties incidental to a grow¬ 
ing univcr.sily, as well us the demands of a 
bn-sy indnslrial coinunmity, mndi! it im¬ 
possible for Ashley to devote conlimimis 
attention to economic history, but on the 
two occasions when In: iv»s ini’itod to give 
special coiir.ses of lectures he turned to tlie 
subject in which he luid done sindi brilliant 
pioficpr work and for which Jic alaays re¬ 
tained a peculiar affection. At Hamburg 
in 1012 he delivered eight leelures in which 
tlie whole ground of ICiiglisli eeonomic 
history was reviewed. Tliey were subse¬ 
quently published under tlie title of The 
I'jconomic Urgonisn/iVni of /',’ng/mn/ (llil I) 
and liaveearncdawell-nicriled jiopnlni ity. 
In 1028 he was ajijiointed Ford’s Iceliircr 
at Oxford, and took as his subject tlie plm;<^ 
of rye in the dietary of the English peoph', 
lli.s work on thcagrieiiltural tribuniil mmh' 
it irnpo-ssihlc for liiin to deliver the lee- 
lures, but on his retirement in H)2r» lie 
returned to Hie .su):jeet will) great e;i- 
thusinsin, and explored agnu imi hisloiy in 
order to siilistunliati; his diesis. Alllioiigh 
.soon stricken with disease, he .si niggled mi 
with great courage, mul the iiimmseript of 
Ills book was completed a few weeks before 
ills death, wdiich took pliiec 2.'t July 1027 
at Canterbury, to wdiieh phue lie had re¬ 
tired. It appeared posllnmunisty as The 
Hread of our /’'orefulhen; an I'.iujuirjf in 
ICconamic llixlory 0028 ). 

Of nonc:onfoinii.st origin, .Aslilcy became 
in laler life a dcN'oiit ehurelimmi. On 
several oe(‘ti.si(>n.s he preiielied in ilii iiiiiig- 
hain eatliedrni and elsewhere ; a seleelioii 
of Ills diseourse.s iiiidei' die tille of The 
('hriatuin Ouilooh (die.')) n^veuis his rial 
eoiicern nhuub Ihe soeinl jmjilieidiniis of 
religion. In public, speech Ids madei' ^vils 
always excellent uUliough Ids deliver,was 
.slow. A.snnadiiiii)i.stralorli<; wasemdioii.s. 
When at his case he could be delightfully 
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frieiully and even i)layfid, but in cluincc proressor of poetry at Oxford, 1901-1006. 
encoimlt'ifi and ill coiileienec l»c wnsaptto About the saine time he entered as a 
give some ofi'cnei: wlifie 11 inun of greater student at Lincoln’s Inn, and after a 
intuition mid pcrliiiiis less sincerity ^'ould short residence ntBnlliol came to London, 
avoid (irou.sing opposition. He was andfortlienextyearwnsapupilincham- 
knighted in 1017,1111(1 elected an honorary bers of the future Lord Justice Bowen, 
fellow of IJnt'oln College in 1020. He was wlio confirmed what was now the usual 
survived by one sun and two tiaugliters. opinion of liis abilities. He was called to 
[7Vi0 Times, July 1027; Aimc Ashley, I*' “1 I'is twenty- 

M'i7/m»i .Jdmes Ashlei/, 11)02; licimomic «ixth year, he married Helen, daughter of 
Jouriiiil, vol. wxvii, 11127; Kcomnnie HisUtTij l'’rcderick Mcliand, a well-known Man- 
licvino, vol. i, ]1)2H; private iiiforinutioii; cheslerpliysician, and took up his residence 
persumd loioulcdgc.] ^ nt Eton House, in what used to be John 

.1. I*. Street, Hampstead. Asquith liad early 

decided that hi.s real career was to bo in 
ASQIJI111, 11 i'.l{ lll'.ll 1 Ill'.blllY, first politics, and that the bur was to be only 
Eahi. oi- Dxioiin and AsfiuiTii (1852- a means to that end. But in making his 
11)2M), slide,smnn, was liornat Croft House, way at the bar he had six yeans of struggle 
Morlcy, Laiieasliire, 12 ScpLeniber 1852, and discourugement, in wliich he added to 
the second .son of Joseph Dixon Asquith, a slender income by lecturing and witing 
u nonconrormist wool-.spiimer mid weaver articles for tlie Spectator and Economist. 
of that {ilaee, by hi.s wife, Emily, daughter The rare briefs which came his Avay were 
of Willimu ^Villllns, a wool-stapler of well argued, but lie lacked some of the 
IIiKlder.slield. I lis lallier (lied when he was superficial qualities which tell with juries 
eight yeav.s old, and lii.s mother then went and ensure quick success. It was not until 
with In r four cliildrcn to live near her 188:) that lie began to make his nuivk nt 
father at lluddcrslicld ; there, and for a the bar, and then he caught the attention 
sliort time at a Moraviim boardiiig-sehool of (Sir) llobeit Samuel Wright, afterwards 
at l’'iiliu;(!l;, near bueds, Asquith received u judge, at that time attorney-general’s 
his early education. In lS(»:j he was sent ‘devil’, and of .Sir Henry James (aftcr- 
wilh Ids elder brother to live with relatives wards Lor<l James of Hereford), for both 
in London, and entered lilt; City of London of whom he ‘devilled’, and to whom he 
•Sctiool, then hitiiided In iMillc .Street, off always acknowledged a great debt for help 
Cheapside, He rcinaiiied at, thus school for in these early year.s. 
seven years and canKv strongly under the During this period Asquith devoted 
inllueiice of Dr, Edwin Abliott [([.v.], ibs most of Ids leisure to politics, speaking for 
most fimions lieadmaslcr. Aliholt early the Eighty Club at public meetings and 
marked liim out us a boy of brilliant pro- engaging in debate at local parliaments ns 
inise witli an cspcidally jirccocious talent an ardent Gladstoniaii liberal. In 1880, 
for spci^eli-inalcing, ^vlli(■)l was shown to being now fairly cslal)lislu:d at the bar, he 
great ad\aiilag(‘ at. tlie seboo! debating decided to stand for parliament, and after 
KiU'iety. In l.STO As(|uith proceeded to a week’s campaign was returned for East 
Biilliol (.'ollejre, O.xford, having gained a l''ifc, a eonsliliicney which remained faitli- 
elas.sical sehiilar.sliip at the age of seven- fill to him for thirty-two years. He at once 
teen. He uuue lliau fulllllcd luHseboolpro- made his mark la the House of Commons, 
ini.se at Oxford where he obtained first Ills speeches were brief, pointed, tren- 
cilasses both in classical mod»Tations(187‘2) elmut, and admiratily timed; it was said 
and lilcrac humitnion's (l.ST-t) and was from the beginning that he spoke with the 
awarded (lie ('ra\en .seholarsliip (1S7'1), authority of a leader and not ns a back- 
after In ing jiTuxinw ocressit for llie Ilert- Inrncher. Diiritig this iiarliament he con- 
ford and I lie liclaiid sclmlnrsliips. As(]uilh ei'iitrated on the Irish (|ue.sLion, and dis- 
was also in liis last term president of tlie Iingiii.slied himselfasavelicnientopponcnt 
Oxford I'liion, where lln^ fame of bis ex- cif the eoereivc policy of ^Ir. Balfour, then 
plaits was handed on to many generations e-luef seerelary for Ireland. But his chief 
of iindergradiialc.s. .lowcM, like AblxiLl. op|>orltinity enme in 18H8 when he W'as 
predieled a gii iU. career lor him, and all appointed jnniijr counsel for Cliarle.'J 
lii-s Oxford eoiilcniporarie.s were of the Slewnrt Barncll [q.v.] before the Parncl/ 
same opinion. commission—Sir Charles Bussell being 

In ]H7 t As<|uith was elected follow of lender—and a brilliant cross-examination 
Balliol, the oilier fellow.shij) of the same of one of the principal witnesses for The 
year being awarded to A. C. Bradley, 2'»»ics not only‘made’him at the bar but 
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Krctitiy cnliiuiwid liffi repiifation in the 
House of Coinmotis, whore he ]iia<lc for- 


nii(iiil)lc use <.>f the kiiowlefl^'c frainwl tm 
the t:oinnii.ssi(jiK l’'roiii Uiis time furwanl 
his loKiil practice increased by leaps siiid 
Ijonruls, and Jiis name beeanic ivifh-Jy 
known in the country. He look .silk in 
1890. 

As a traffic set-off to these .siioce.sscs 
catue the loss of liis wife, who rlied of 
typiioid fever in Septemher 1H91, wiien 
they were on lioliday toffcther at I.iiinlaKli 
in tlie Isle of Arran, ‘'f'o me*, AscpiiUi 
wrole to a friend some titne. uftorwarcls, 
‘she was Uie frentlest and best of eoni- 
piinions, a restricliiiff rather than a .sliiiui- 
laf iiiff {nlliir.nco, and knowing myself as I 
<lo, I inwe often wondered tfiat we walked 
.so evenly togctlier. I was only eighteen 
when I fell iJi love with her, and we married 
wJicn wc were little more tlian l»oy and 
girl, In the cant plirase onv marriage was 
a *‘ great siiocess” ; from liv.st to Inst it was 
never troubled by any kind of sorrow and 
dissension; and when the sun went down, 
it WHS in an imekmded sky.’ Asv|(iith was 
now left a widower witli live young chil¬ 
dren (I'oiir sons and one daughter), and he 
had in front of liim some (ff the hardest 
years of his life. 

(/p to the aututnn of 1890, it was gener¬ 
ally helieveil that the liberal parly would 
eome l)aek to jinwer witli a large tnajoritv 
at the next election, but the Ihirncll divor<!e 
easeinNo\’emberof Limlycar.nru! llie com¬ 
plications whicli followed from it, blighted 
that pro.spee.t. Tims, when the election 
came in 1802, the party had n majority of 
only 40, with which to nndcrlakc the for-' 
midablc tusk to wliicli it was pledged of 
carrying a Horne Rule Rill tiirougli parlia¬ 
ment. Tluit task was doomed to failure 
from the beginning, l)ut, indomitable as 
ever, Mr. (Gladstone wasdelenniiicd to try, 
and formed an oxceplionally able Cal>i- 
nefc witii a .strong infusion of 3'o«iiger men. 
Abandoning his former objection to put¬ 
ting into a Cabinet men who had not served 
an apprcntice.sliip as uruler-socrolaries, he 
made Astpiith lioine secretary, niid no a|)- 
[)oinl;irierit eecelvcd more general ap[lrlJ\^ll. 
Asipiitli thus Ijcwimc a Cabinet minister 
and Che fiohler of Lfic principal seerelury- 
sliip of .slate at the iige of thirty-nine. 

In lasting three years Uic liberal govcni- 
incnt outlived Llie most snifgninc expecta¬ 
tions of its friends, and at the end of that 
time Asquith was held to have justified 
and increased his rej)utntion. He Imd 
shown firmno.ss and good sense on .siieli 
questions as the demand for the release of 


Irisli clymuniter.s', the hokling of public 
inceliiigs in Trafalgar Sijuart', and the 
h’eaUier.stonc riots (.August IHlm); uiiy 
one of Uiese, if misliandlcd, might liave 
put the government in joopar<ly. He also 
left beltind him an exccDc'nt administra- 
livcrceurd, and steered an imjiorliinl |•'[le- 
tory Rill througli the House of Commons 
ill IKO-iand ISlIij. Ills veijulation was now 
liriulj’established ns a debater in t lie house, 
and as atiadminilile speaker on jilalforms 
in the country. \Vlicn ])in liamen| w as dis¬ 
solved in iHsm, lie was geiier.illy r(‘|;aidi!<l 
as a future prime minisl(‘r. 

In May IKIH, wliiU' In^ was lioiue seeie- 
lar^', Astpiilh married as Ids seiontl wife 
Margaret (Margot). yc)img<'st ilimglili r of 
Sir Charles Teniuuil, lirsL l)aroiiet jq.v.), 
a young woman w<dl knn^vll in Lomlon 
society forhcrbrilliantgiflsniul origiiiahly 
of mind ami olntracter. A seleetion (ptdi- 
lishcd in Ids biograpliy) of the lei t its t lint 
he wrote to lier Ijcfore llwir iimniiige, re¬ 
veals a deep and imaginative, side of Ids 
character which he kept veiled from llie 
public until tl»u end of Ids life. Tiie ^roi Jd 
said that they were umupially matelied; 
but lie reiimincd as <levole(l to her to the 
cud as she was to him, and was iiiiqualilied 
in Ids lulininilion of her gifts ami in ue- 
kiinwletlging the stimuiiis ^vll^ell she gave 
to his own less lively disposition, Tliere 
were live children of tins inaniage, of 
whom only two, a son and u daugldei', 
survived infancy. 

Asquith remained out of olliee for nearly 
eleven years—years of troiililc and seldsm 
I for the liberal party, from w ldeli al I imes 
I it seeiiicd doiditful if it could t‘\'er n cova r. 
Thcre.sigliulion of Lnnl Ro.seliery as leader 
of llie party in I81i(} was followed hv (he 
resignation of .Sir William Hiireomi from 
the same position in idPH. In I he lidler 
j'cur Asquitli was much talked of for (lie 
succession to the leadershiji, Imi he ^vas 
rc.solvcd not to put liim.selJ' into eougHdi- 
Uon with Sir Henry t'aiiiiihell - Ihuineniiati, 
wliobud the claim of seniorils’, if willioi' (<• 
aceepttliis ‘bed of lliorns', as laad Hose- 
bery called it. Asquilli, mnr(‘ovei', was 
now busihv engage<l raindiig a lai ee iiieome 
at Uie bar, to wideli he had reliinieil in 
defiaiiee of the eonvenl ion wli ieh was sup¬ 
posed to prevent, im ex-Cubim (, udid .ler 
or, indeed, niiy inivy eoiitieillor, rinm en¬ 
gaging in this profession, ami he was not. 
yet prepared to gi%’e Ids whole (inie lo 
jiublie affairs. He was, in fact, very ol'leii 
idiscnt from tlie House of I'linnnoiis in 
the.se days, and suine .said lliat he was 
tiring of politics. 
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Timt wtts nevc'r sa, luit politics were Lord Roscberylm^ just made a speech 
(lilliculb and thorny enough for a liberal <lissentingcmpiuiticallyfromthelinetaken 
leader between the years 1890 and 1002. by Sir Henry Caniphell-Bannerinan, with 
The Boer IVar whieti broke out in the A.squitli’s consent, on the Irish question; 
niitiinm of 1899 deeply divided the party and while the government was being 
and its lenders. 'J'liere were Little-Kiig- fownwl u .serious lilteli occurred owing to 
landers, so culled, wlio thought tlie War an the condition which Mr. Haldane and Sir 
iniquity and dciiouiieed it in unmeasured Edward Grey soughtto makethatAsquitii 
terms; Itierc were ‘Liberal-Imperialists’ should be leader of the House of Commons 
who tlnniuht it just and inevitable, at nil while the new prime minister, Sir Henry 
events after president Krngev’s ultima- CampbeU-nannennan, should accept a 
tiiin. As(|iiiLli, alLhougli he imd vigorously iiccragc and go to the Lord.s. Asquith, 
crificizctl (Jk; (.liamheiiafn-Mliner di[)lo- who find, in the meantime, accepted tlie 
niacy wliiidi led ii[) to the War, was of the odieo of climiccllor of tlie lOxcheqaer, was 
latter opinion, 'iliis Inought him into .stnmgly opposed to any step which would 
collision with ('aiiiphell-ihmnerinan who, lead to a crisis at that moment on an issue 
although he admitletl the inevitability of personal to himself; and when Campbell- 
tlie War after the. nltiiiiiituin, could never Ilaniicrinun declined their condition, Hal- 
bc brought to |)roii(nmco it just or, talc- dime and Grey were jicrsuaded to waive it, 
ing into consifleratitiu the whole course and to enter the government as secretary 
of events, uimvoidable. I ,itUe-Knglai»lers for war and foreign secretary respectively 
niul Liberal-lini)erialisls coniposed their —appointments which were to be niomcn- 
diffcM’cnccs UMiii)orarily for the ‘khaki’elec- tons in later years. At the election wliicli 
tion of October 1900, inwhich both .suffered followed in January 1906 the liberal party 
e(|ually, but the Irouhks broke out anew obtained an enormous majority mainly 
aflcrwiirds, and in .lune 1001 AsfpiiHi 7>nb- i»i the free trade issue, and for the next 
licly j)roUiste(l against I'ninjiliell-llamier- two years Cainiibell-lhmnci'man remained 
man’s use of Ihc. jilinise ‘nietlnnls of lea<lcrofthclIouscol‘Coinmons,apositioii 
harljarisrii’ as applii'd to the fiinii-huinlng in which lie greatly distinguished himself 
practised by Hritisli troops in South Africa and—as no one acknowledged more gencr- 
undcrthepruvmatitm of guerrilla warfare, onsly than Asquith—ijelied all the fears 
Much rcerimiiialion followed, and the for- Unit had been expressed about his capacity 
Illation of (lie l.iheial I.eagiio by the Iin- for leadership. 

pcrialisL group in hl bruiiry 1902 seemed to In these two years the struggle between 
iiuiieale lliat llie whole group wa.s about Lords and Commons, w’hich Avas to last 
to follow I^onl Uosebery in the ‘rleliiiiie eonliiiuoii.sly for tlie next five years, cn- 
separulioii’ whieli he had already an- lered upon its lirsb singe. T'lic House of 
nouiieed on his own heluilf- Hut l>y this Lords cither rejected or amended out of 
time As(|uith had come lo the com'liisioii recognilion the bills to which the liberal 
tliat llie (luai'i'cl liad gone too far, and in governinciit attached most importaiiee— 
the next lew \veei;s he used his intluenee education Ihlls, imnl iiilis, franchise bills— 
Bucecssfully lo make peace. and feeling ran high on Uiis treatment of 

'I’lie silnation was eased by the eiuling liberal legisslalion just after a great liberal 
ofthelS’nriii May 1992, and iH-roreanother (riiiniph in the eoimlrv, .Vstiuitli, as had 
year was out llie eonservalivc party, by been expected, proved llie most I'oi'uudable 
ils eilucalioii poliev anil .slid more by rai.s- dfbjiler on the govenmieiiL side in tlicse 
ing the liseal ([uislion, had ilone wiiat eoniroversies; but liis |)riiK;i])al Avork was 
libL'ials had failed to do for tlicinselves— as ehaiieellor of the ExeliiMjner, and lie Avas 
reunited tlie lilirral fiarly. h’r<Hii noAV to responsilile for three budgets (1909, 1907, 
the end of the parliament, A.sf|uilh avus j and 190 S), Uu- last of wliieli lie introduced 
foremost both in attaekiiig the govern-1 after he Inul lieeomc |>ihue ininistev. As 
inent and in defending free Irinle; and the a linain-ier, lie avus orthodox, Llirifty. and 
speeelics whieli lie iiuule in (In* eountrv |in)gn-ss(ve. In iiis hrst budget lie took ulf 
Avere moiiels of t rciieliaiit iiiirl hieid ex- I lie l.s. per ton eoul e\]K)i t tax, iiiul rediieed 
})osi( ion of all a spec l.s of the li.seal i|iieslioii. (he lea tax from (id. to Jn his second 
Mr. Halfoiii 's ;ro\'< i iuiieiit resigiic-d early In- eslablislicd Die difference lielwecn 
in Deeeniher 19lir>, and after ten and a liaif «-:irned amt unearned income for ineoinc- 
ycars of exclusion from cilliee the lilieral lax,and revised tlie Asliolc sy.stciii of grants 
party again liiul ail op|)orttmityofformiiig in aid of local authorities, siih.st itiiting 
a ministry. 'J’hc circuinslunces at tlie e<piivaloiit grants for car-marked taxes, 
moment Avcrc by no means auspicious. In his third iic made the first provision 
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for ohl fiRt! pensions, iit liio stiinc time 
reducing the siignr tux from 4tl. to ‘Jd. 
lie took esi»ccial pride in having in.stiliitcd 
nid ngc pensions, and was aide to cluiiii 
thiit, in spite of Lliis new dcinand on the 
Kxchcqner, he had reduced de!)t nt the 
rate of from l-t to 15 millions a year out of 
taxation. 

In February 1008 Cnmpbcll-Ilanncniinn 
fell dangerously ill, and it soon hccuiiii; 
kno^vn that lie was <l.ving. IIi.s relations 
with Asquitli had lieen intiiiiute niul affee- 
tionutc, and A.s([uith on his side was re¬ 
luctant to lake any .step wliielr might he 
painful to liim or retard the liope of his 
recovery, wliilc it was yet possible to liopc. 
The government was carried on with great 
difliculty in his absence during the next 
six weeks, and at the end of that time 
Cainpbcll-Banncrmnn’s doctors declared 
Ids resignation to he imperative. King 
lildward VII was then at IJiavrit*/,, and in- 
,stead of icturniiig to London, suininoned 
Ascjuitli to ‘kiss hands' us prime minister 
at that French watering-place—a method 
of procedure which exposed himto nolittle 
criticism. A.sqiiith departed for UiavrilK 
on 6 April, ‘kissed hands’ on 5 Ajiril, 
and came back as prime minister the 
following daj'', with the list of his minis¬ 
ters approved. The most imporlanl 
eliangc,s which lie made in the previoiiK 
aclndnistration were llie a|)|>oinlmcnts of 
Mr. Idoyd George to be cliancellor of the 
Fxcheijiier, of Utr. llcginald McKenna to 
be first lord of the Admiralty, and of Mr. 
^Vinston Cliurcliill to be president of tlie 
Hoard of Trade. 

Never was a political .succession lcs.s dis¬ 
puted tlinn that of Asquith to the prime 
ministcrslnp in April 11)08. There were no 
rivals in the iicld, and he came to the 
lnghe.st place by common con.sent. But no 
one at that moment tliought it likely or, 
indeed, possible that he would hold tliis 
place for nearly nine years—the longest 
continuous period for which it had hceii 
Iicld by one man since Lord Liverpool’s re- 
bignation in 1827. In A|)rii 1008 thclihenil 
tide was visibly ebbing from its high-wuler 
mark of 1000 ; nimost all the legislation on 
which the parly had set its heart luul been 
brought to a standstill owing to tlic rcsis- 
tancG of the House of Lords; and failiug 
the means of overcoming this oli.striiction, 
tlic government was losing prc.stige in the 
country and seemed doomed, if it survived, 
to a sterile ‘ploughing of the sands'. No 
one then foresaw that the House of Lords 
itself would provide tlic issue wliich would 
prolong the life of the government and 
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kceptiie liberal tiilc lloAving mil il the out¬ 
break of the Nuroiicaii War in li)l t. 

'J’lic issue arose out of liiiaiice. By the 
end of lUOH, il had liecjome clear that the 
large nud unexpeelcd increase in the Ger- 
niHii navy would recpiire a (lorrcsiionding 
effort on the part of tlic Uritish govern¬ 
ment. The necessity was eliallenged hy 
eerliiin iii(Miiber.s of the Cabinel, \vli() saw 
with <iisiiiiiy the jiro.sjiccl (pf the siiiplus 
Avhieh they had eiu-iimrked for social re¬ 
form being ai)sorl)ed by the ileiiiands of 
the Aflmirally. Aslmr[t .struggle followed, 
ill which Ihc Adiniralty siimred an even 
bigger programme tlinn il. lunl a* first de¬ 
manded; but tlu! (.'iilhnet. decided that 
money shoukl be found hipth fipr (he eon- 
slriicliou of new ships and for the .soeial 
programme which il. had previpiiisly eon- 
lempluled. The Inidgetof 11)05) wliieli l\Ir. 
J.loyd George iiitrofhiced for tliis pur|iose, 
with its fourteen millions of extra taxa¬ 
tion, may .seem a modest effort to a later 
generation, hut it led to a violent iigilalion, 
in which the projtosed new himl laxt's were 
specially singled ont for denim<aalion. and 
on the lust day ofNuvemheriL was rejected 
hy tlie House of Lords, This raised a eoa- 
sliUitional question of tlic lirst iiuignilude. 
For at least *250 years il laid lieeii a‘isiiined 
hy all parties that the power of the pur.se 
hekinged to the House of (.'oiiunons, nail 
to that House alone ; and it was clear I hat, 
if the House of Lords could eslalilisli ils 
righl to liohl up supply, it would have ac- 
rjuired llic power of dissolving parliameiit 
and bringing any govoriiineiit to which 
it objected to a standstill. In fact, the 
hereditary iissemlily woidd have the whii>- 
hmid of the eleelivc. 

Asquith inuruMlialely took up Ihe chal¬ 
lenge and upiiealed to Ihe eonnlry. At llic 
election which followed, in Jaiiiiary 15)10, 
tlie government secured a niajipi ily of 121 
—a majority large, enoiigti for ooliiuiry 
l)Ur|Joscs, but not large enough to over- 
eoiiie the ojiposition of the Irish if they 
r-arried their ohjec^ticni to eerlain laxes to 
the leiiglli of voting against tliip luidget, 
when il wax again [Pieseiileii to the IliPiise 
of ('ominous, l'‘or .sonic weeks Ihe lide of 
lioth tile budget and the gos'eriniK id was 
ill doubt, hiiL Asipiilh stood linn iigaiiisl. 
any ehaiigt* (o eoneiliatc the Iri.sh, and in 
Ihe end the lallergnve way ami llu Inidget 
was ]>iissed hy a niajiPiily of 5ia in llie 
House of Commons on 27 April I'.ilO, and 
accepted willujul a division by the House 
of Lords on the following day. lint tlie 
liberal party was now uiumiinously of 
opinion that the government could not 
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content itself ^vitll i)racurlng the sub¬ 
mission of the House of Loi'ds on the one 
issue of the hiuigot ami eontimic to accept 
its unqunlilicd supremacy over nil other 
legislation. Siinullaneously with the pass¬ 
ing of the l)U(lgct, Asfpiith Imd prepared 
and presented to the House of Commons 
n selicine for litiiiLing the jjawens of the 
House of I-ords by providing that a Bill 
which had been i)us,scd by the House of 
Commons in three Kucecssive .sessions 
Bliouldi after a minimum period of two 
years from its first introdxietion, uiito- 
malically li(‘(i()me l:uv in spite of its rejec¬ 
tion in ca(;h itf lliost; sessions by the House 
of Lords. 'I'liis was the j)Um which the 
liberal party lind ndopted in 1H07, audit 
was now the i)iu‘ty’s unaniinoiis demand 
tliat it should occupy the first place in the 
govcrmneiit programme. 

It was evident from the beginning, how¬ 
ever, that such a ])lan would not he ac¬ 
cepted by the House of Lords except under 
pressure of n creation of peers, or the 
threat of such a creation, to overcome its 
resistance. No one saw this more clearly 
than King Kdward, who had warned 
Asquith before the clcclicm of January 
1910 that if the <}uestion of the House of 
Lords veto was raised in adilition to that 
of the hu(lg(!t in the new house, he would 
not 'feel jnstille<l in (.‘reuLing new peers 
until after a second general electionat 
which the ^’elo would he the .sole and ac¬ 
knowledged issue. 'I’lic natural .sequence 
of events was lirokeu Ity the tleulh of King I 
Kdward in May 11)10, and fur the next few 
months Ascpiith endeavoured to reach a 
Bcttleinent of the House of Lords and other 
constitutional cpieslions through a con¬ 
ference of the loadcr.s (jf ImlU parties. 
When this attempt l)rolcedown, he decided 
to dissolve parliament at (jiicc and to hold 
the second election on the House of Lords 
question for wliieli King Kdward had 
Btipulatcd as the eunditiun of using the 
royal prerogative to create i)eers. But 
before doing so lie felt it necessary to 
satisfy himself llial King George V would 
accept tliis K(‘('()n<l ebadioii us (he I'uial and 
Budieient test of llu' pu[mlar will, us l>re- 
sumalily his father ^vonlf^ have dune. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on 1(1 N(iveml>er, Asc|uilli pul 
the (pieslion to tin; king in an interview 
at Ihiekingliam I’alaee, and obtained from 
him a 'liypollu-tieal understanding’, as lie 
afterwards described it, lliat, if the govern¬ 
ment obtained 'a sulbcient majority’ at 
the coming cleoLion, he (the king) would 
create peers in sullicicnt numbers to over¬ 
come the rcslstuncc of the House of Lords, 
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should it resist in the teeth of the popular 
verdict. It was agreed that this under¬ 
standing should be divulged to no one 
except members of the Cabinet, unless it 
pi-oved necc.ssai'y to give effect to it in the 
new parliament. 

Asquith always hoped that this neces¬ 
sity would not arise, and that, if the popu¬ 
lar verdict was decisive, the House of 
Lords would bow to it without waiting for 
a creation of peers. In this way he hoped 
that the king would be kept out of the 
controversy which was bound to follow, 
if the understanding were made public 
either before the election or while the 
measure was being debated in the new 
parliament. To a considerable extent this 
hope was realized, but although the elec¬ 
tion of December 1910 gave the govern¬ 
ment a majority of 120, the House of 
Lords continued its resistance up to the 
last stages of the Parliament Bill which 
it amended in such a way ns to defeat 
its principal objects. On 24 July, when 
the House of Commons met to consider the 
Lords’ amendments, Asquith stood at the 
box for half un hour unable to make him- 
.sclf heard against the organized clamour of 
his opponents, and the house had to be 
content with learning the intentions of the 
government from the report of his un¬ 
delivered speech in the next day’s papers. 
It now became necessary to reveal that the 
king was prepared to use his prerogative if 
the peers persisted in their opposition, but 
even under this pressure the Bill was only 
pa.sscd by n majority of 17 after agitated 
debates in which Asquith was hotly as¬ 
sailed for having ‘coerced tlic king’. 

To the end of hi.s life As(iuith warmly 
repudiated this charge. The position was 
one, in lu.s opinion, in which neither king 
nor iniimtcr had any option. Tlic minister 
could not have undertaken another elec¬ 
tion without satisfying himself that, if a 
sulhcicnt majority was obtained, the result 
would be (IcoLsivc; the king could not, as 
the event proved, have obtained another 
minister who could lm\’c survived either 
in the exisling parliament or in the new 
Iiarliainenl. Opinions may differ ns to the 
policy of the Parliament Act, but it is now 
scarcely disputed tliat tlic king’s action 
was in strict accord with ids constitutional 
duties and tlint Asipiitli, in peculiarly 
dillicult eireumstfiiiees, chose the method 
best calculated to kccii the crown out of 
political controversy. 

At the election of December 1010, 
Asquith made it clear that the removal of 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords 
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wa.H iiitciulcil i)y the fiovornnicnt to ck'ur cninc to suspond the eoiitrovirr.sy, The 
llu! way to other liberal lfgislutt<»u wliieh, Homo lliilo Hill was passetl into law in 
till llien, lind bccnoljslructed byllu;peers; So|)t(iiiber 1011 after the \Var lunl broken 
tuul ill April 101*2 he introduced a Homo out, butwusuecoinpaiiicd by a snspensory 
Rule Hill, i)roposiiig, for llio third tiiiit: Hill postponing its operations until the 
since Mr. G!adston(;\s effort in 1880, to set War was over. A parallel eonlrovcrsy went 
up n subordiniUc i)arlianient in Ireland, cm during the same years about tlic tVelsli 
Tlic accunmlatcd l)itlci'nc.s.s of the parly Di-seslublishmentHillwIiielnvasdealtwitli 
Btriiggles of irrevious years now found vent in llie.sanic way wliile the ^\■ar continued, 
in the opposition to tills Hill. Uefore the but was accepted afterwards hy generui 
year was out the proteslunt counties of con.scnt. 

Ulster, under the leadersliip of Sir Edward Unring l!in.so years of agitating eonlrn- 
Carson and with the support of union- vensy helweca tlie iniile [laities in tlic 
ist leaders, began to drill and arm willi elceloralc, Asipiilh bei nine a speeinl target 
u view to resisting the Hill if it bcoaiiic of tin; inililant suffragists were (Ic- 
law, deehuing this to be the only alter- mamling vc»tes for \voiii( ri and j)ursuiiig 
native remaining to lliem, now that the their eainjiaign with acts of obstruction 
veto of the llmise of I.ord.s wns removed, uiul violence. I'or tlic greater jmiL of bis life 
Tliis jiliiecd tlie government in extreme he was an opponent of women's suffrage, 
dilllculby. It wns warned that any legal and he holli spoke and \’otcd against ttic 
proceedings wliich it might take would resoliiUons nnd bills iiitroiliiceil into the 
almost certainly lie abortive, since in the House of Comnmns for the I'lifraneliise- 
lieated state of oiiinion it wns iinpro- ment of women, llis reasons were frankly 
buble that juries would convict; and senlinienlal. As hiseorri'spnmleiieeshows, 
Irish supporters of the govcriiineiit were lie rated the eapaeity and iolelligenee of 
strongly opposed to ‘Hriti.sh coercion’ women very high, and had no more in- 
being applied to any party in Ireland, timalc eonfuianls on serious malli'rs Ilian 
As([uitli held llis hand, and <luringlhcncxt hi.s wife nnd a few chosen women friends, 
cighlecu inonlhs endeas-oured hy all j)os- But lie considered that women in general 
sihio means to narrow <iuwu the Held of would lo.se rather than gain by engaging in 
eontrover.sy and bring theuj>po.singparties the rough und tumble of polities, uini lie 
to reason. The agiliitiou continued im- saw no midille course, bet \e<'en enrraueliis- 
abated in the ineatiUnie, and among ils ing Ihcm luid uilmiiting them to parlia- 
mure .serious ineidents was the inliinaliim ment, and for tliis I'inal step lie Mas not 
in March Hill of a group of ofllcer.s at the prepared. His opjiosit ion, bo\ve\'er, as lie 
Curriigii camp in Ireland, in uinswer to a explained to the house in one of the de- 
(piesLioii put to themby titcircoiiiiiiunding bates on the subjeid. (d May HUH) mss 
ofliccr, tliat they M’oiild accept disniissal ‘not dogiiialie or t'miil’. He would willi- 
from the service ratlier than take part in <lraw it if, lir.st, clear proof were given lliiit 
tlie coercion of Ulster. Asquith was of an ovcrwliclniing nmjorily of woimui do- 
opinion that such a (piestion onglit never sired to he cnfraneliised, and sciaimlly, if 
to have been put to tliem, and that the it were .shown tlial the aliseiiec of direel 
whole mutter lind liccn seriously mis- representation in the Houser of llommoiis 
handled by tlie military antliorilies. Tlie caused the neglect liy parlinmeiif of tlic 
country and tlie House of Commons were .special needs mid iiUcTcst s of women. lie 
greatly disturbed by this event, and in coiisiilcrcd that these eondilioiis liu<l lieen 
order to restore discipline and reassure the reasonably fullillcd by (he expiTicnee of 
publio.Asquitli himself assmneil the score- women’s work in (lie und the new 
taryship for war and was aetiially serving position which Ihey were evidently going 
in that capacity when the European War to occupy in imtiislry, 'I’lie (ieinimd per- 
broke out (28 iluly). sisted, and there could iin longer be any 

After mueb patient negotiation, iinvhieli (|nc.slion of liicii- special iiileresl in legislii- 
the king played a iisid'ul ]>iirt, the Irish (ion. Aceonlingly he snpporled Ilicii' eii- 
controversy was reduced Lothcqueslionor fraiutliisemciiL in Ihc- Acl. of HUH, and in 
the precise area to he cxeliideii, and the the follnwing year llie removal of the bur 
conditions on ivliieli iJmt area should vole lo their .silling in jinrhnment. 
itself out or vote itself in. This wns sub- Crave ami dillieiilt us were (ho domestic 
iiiittcd to a conrercncc of parly leaders at eoiilroversies of tlicse years, foreign affairs 
Buelcingbam Palnc.e on 14 July 1014, Init in the end oversluulowed Llunii all. Kew 
even then the loaders failed to agree, and British ministers can have had to face 
the future was still in doubt Avhen tho War inoro, and more dangerous, crises in tlie 
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same perioil of tiiiio tis As(iailh in tlie six Asquitii has left it on record in his 
years from tlie diiLc on wJiich he became Mcwiortcsflnd2;cy?cciio?is(1028)thatinthc 
prime minister to tlio outbreak of the final crisis of July to August 1014 he 
p:iiropean War. His complete accord diir- started with five leading ideas on policy: 
ing these years Nvilli Sir i<:dward Grey, the (1) Great Britain has no obligations of anv 
foreign secretary, he reclconed one of the kind either to lA'ance or Iluasln to give 
most fortunate eireumstanccs of his life, tlicm military or nnvnl lielp; (2) Great 
and the ])erfect partnership of the two Britain must not forget the tics created by 
men save<i iiim from tlie friction bo usual in her long-stunding and intimate friendship 
tlie rclatioiiH liotwccii prime minister and with France; (3) it is against British in- 
forcigii Hcercliiry, and ]?cpt tlie govern- tercststhiit France should be wiped out as 
nient steadfast to a contiiiuoiw line of a great power; {‘L) Great Britain cannot 
policy. As(piith was imxiou.H to find any allow Germany to use the Cliarmel as a 
means of eoneiliutiiigGermmiy.biitloynlly lio.stilc base; (5) Great Britain has obliga¬ 
to the I'’reiie.h eiilnile and security against tions to Belgium to prevent her from being 
the challenge of the fncrcasing Gcnrtati iililiiscd and absorbed by Germany. All 
licet lie considcrcfl to he Ihc two essentials live of these ideas had been embodied in 
of British policy. In the many struggles the policy of Asquith’s government in the 
within his Caijinet about the iucreiiscs in previous years. InthcGrcy-Camboncorre- 
the British navy (leciiied necessary to meet .spondcncc of 1012 it was laid down for the 
the German competition, he was inviiriably information of the French that all final 
a strong supporter of wliat the Admiralty decisions rested ivith the British parlia- 
thought neces.sury for safely, and he inent. In the naval negotiations with Gcr- 
brought all the arts of persuasion lo bear many following the mission of Viscount 
iqioii his colleagues who were micoiivinccd Haldane [q.v.] to Berlin in the same year, 
or reluelant. tin tin: other hand, he was a German formula which woiihl have de- 
strongly ojiposed to sealiering tlie re- Inched Great Britain from France and 
sources of tlie eomitiy liiitweeii tinny and compelled her to remain neutral in the 
navy in time of pi'ace, and in a lively jias- event of a German attack upon France was 
sage in his deni'sis of the iVur (1023) has dcrmitely declined, and in reporting the 
rejilied lo the charge that he did not‘raise govcniincnt’.s decision Asqniili told the 
an army’oil 1 lie coniiiieiifal model in Ihc Icing that Britisli interests alone, apart 
years het’orc the ^Viir, He believed, ns from coiwideration for France, reejuired its 
did most resjionsililc men in both parlies, refusal. The British documents in regard 
tliat no government eouhl have persiuulcd lo the neutrality of Belgium further show 
the British ihhijiIc In accept eompnlsorj’ lhat the lirilish governinont made it quite 
military service i‘xec;pt under the |>russiire clear that it woiihl not be a party to the 
of extreme micessliy, and be elaiined for violation of Belgian territory by any power, 
hi.s government that in keeping the navy and Marshal Joffre has revealed in his 
beyond eliallenge and maiiilaiiiing Ihc ex- M^nwircH that a French jilan, which might 
peditionary fon e nnd territorial army, it hiive anlLeiiiated llie German incursion by 
had made a larger effort in naval ami iiiili- entering Belgian territory in advance of 
tary preparalion than any other govern- the Germans, had to be abandoned in 
nient in the same space of time. November 1912 on that account. When 

The Hueeessive I'l ises arising out of the the erisis came, all these ideas and motives 
annexalionofBosiiia-ller/egovinuin 1998, worked together to the conclusion tliat 
the disputeh of the Genuim warship honour aiul policy alike required Bvitisti 

tlier to Agadir in Kill, ami the linlkaii intervention; and Asquitii liimself never 
Wars of 191 2-19Id tested the nerv’c of bis wavered in the view tliat a victory of Gcr- 
governmenl lo tlie utmost, and not le.ss many over France, leading, ns it almost 
because .some of tliem eoincicled with Ibe ecrlaitily wonUl liave done,to Germancon- 
tensi'st moiiieiit s in domest ie affairs. Tbe I rol of lli-lgiiini nnd Llic tdiannel ports, nnd 
Agadir crisis, lor example, ran si<le by side lo a eonilriiiation of liosi ile Heels in Gcr- 
wiLb the I’arliamenl llil! in 1911 ,iiml while man liamLs, wouUl Jeave Great liritain nnd 
the Ih'crs and I'ommtms were at grips Ihe British linipirc in a jjosilion of the 
Astpiltli and his ( iihifiet liad .s(-riou.s‘)y to gravest fieril. Jlis (xJleagnes Jiavc left 
consider the possiliilit.y that in anoilier their lestiiiiony that wlien tlie dual crisis 
week Great Britain would be pluugetl into esiinc, bis handling of the Cabinet was 
warwltli Geirimmy. In all these einergcn- masterly. He knew where he would stand; 
cies Astiuitli’s stcatliness and composure butliekiiewal.sothcimportnnceofkecping 
were of the highest value. the govemment united, and the unwisdom 
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nf furcMiK tlic hatulfl of collcHf'iics wlio 
slmrcd liis responsihility. By his ptiliomic 
(ind Himsiun iic iiccuinpli.shccl the fcMt, 
vrhich at the hofrituiin^ had seemed im¬ 
possible, of bringing Cabinet iind country 
to tlic all but unnniinous conclusion tlinl 
British ])arlicipution in the 'War was a 
stern necessity. 

Ascpiith’s government, by eomtiion con* 
sent, luui(llc<l the lir.st singes of the I'hiro* 
penn War with rcinurkable skill uml 
success. The navy was ut ils stations at 
the critical nioiiumt; the six divisions of 
the Expeditionary Force were conveyed 
to France swiftly, scerclly, nn<l without a 
hitoh. The plans devised in previous years 
to prevent i>nnic and to enable business to 
continue worked with ndniirablc efllciciiey. 
The appointment of Lord Kitchener ns 
secretary for war was hailed os a master¬ 
stroke. But in (ircat Britain, as in other 
countries, both government and public 
were utterly unprepared for the prolonged 
nnd devastating struggle w’liicli followed. 
■\Vhcn the retreat from Mons had been 
retrieved by the victory of the Marne 
(Sc[itenil)cr lOM), hopes ran high that the 
■\Var would be ‘over before Christinas’, 
and the. gciiu war of attritUm which now 
set in presented all the governiucnts con- 
ccrncdwitli unheard-ut prolhenisas to men, 
munitions, nnd supply. ^Vithin Asquitirs 
govermnent were induential men, especi¬ 
ally Mr. Lloyd Cicorge and Mr. iVinstoii 
Churchill, who believed that the war of 
attrition could be avoided by a ‘more 
imaginative strategy’ which would dis¬ 
cover alternatives to nn incessant linm- 
mcring at trench i)ai'ricrs on the Western 
front; nnd Ascpiith himself made one 
exception—in favour of the Dardanelles 
expediliou (February 1015)—to the belief 
which he otherwise strongly held that 
victory coidd only be attained by con¬ 
quering the main German army in France, 
The Dardanelles expedition miscarried 
partly because an initial confusion between 
a [ujrely naval and joint naval and military 
attack robbed it of the element of surprise, 
and partly because, when it had foiled as 
a surprise, sulllcicmt men and intinitioiis 
could not be spared from the Western 
front to ensure its success. 

The failure of the Dardanelles expedi¬ 
tion in ils initial stages coincided with an 
agitation on the subject of immilions on 
which Asquith had borne tmcoinpliiiniugly 
much unfair criticism, nnd the two things 
together brought the purely liberal govern¬ 
ment, which had been in ofTice since 1000 
and had survived two general elections, to 
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an end (May lOl.T). Asquith now rormcji 
a couliliun Cabinet in wliicdi tin; principal 
unionist lenders and one nuiiiber of the 
labour party (Arllnii Henderson) >vcre 
included. 

For the purpose of tlic tVar Iho Coalition 
govcrnincnt was no iiiiproveimuit on its 
prcilfcessor. Tlic new men needed to be 
informed ahouL everything from the he. 
ginning; nil tlic parlie.s expected to he 
rcpre.scntc<l on any body to which the 
conduct of the War was di‘pule<l; parly 
feeling persisted and ciuisial acute diA-isions 
on siibjeets like corn|)Mlsory servici; and 
the treatment of the Irish fpieslion after 
the rebellion of biasier 1010. Asquith's 
ollleial biography tells n story of iiieessiuit 
struggles on these and other (|ue.sttoas 
within the Cuhinet; and througluml its 
existence Mr. Lloyd George niainlaiiied a 
running Hght with Lord Kitchener and the 
principal inililary nuthorilics, demanding 
a complete change in the ilireetion of the 
IVar, by which he meant the transfer of 
the chief part of tlic urrny from the 
Western to the lOastem front. Then, us 
later under hi.s own government, this pro- 
|)osnl encountered the all hut imaidiniiiis 
<ipposili«ii of the. cumumudiug otlieers, 
British and French. Both protested that 
llic enemy would have the enorinoiis ad¬ 
vantage of inU-rior lines against tlu* long 
and tincerlaiii cominiiiiications of the 
Allie.H, to any nothing of the inadcrpiacy of 
the ports ami bases tif supply and other 
gcographieul obstacles to cmujiaigns in the 
East. The French csfieeiaHy \ver<i deter- 
mined that none other Lhan their mvii 
country should be the main tliealre of 
war, wltilc it was in llie oeeupalion of the 
enemy. 

The French, nevertheless, made an ex¬ 
ception to their own rule in faviJiir of llic 
Salonika cxjicdilion (Gelober Uli.')), which 
proved ft grai’e cmharrassincnt to the 
British government. Asipiitli o)){)osed it 
totlie utmost of lii.s jiower, but tlic b'reiieh 
forced his hands, and liy so doing eompelled 
the evacuation of the Dardanelles, since 
Iroofis euiild not be found stmullaiieoiisly 
for liiilh expcflilions. The e\'aeimlion of 
the Dardanelles (1 leeembi r Hit.'',) \eilliiinl 
the loss of u man was a great, iiulil arv feat, 
hut ill tlic! ]>uiilic mind it set Ihc seal of 
failure on the greatest inililary operation 
of the your IDifi, and, eomljiiicil with llic 
ill siieecsK of the great offensives in Fi ance 
in the autumn of the same year, did iniioli 
to sup the credit of the Coldilion govern¬ 
ment. 

Asquith met these troubles with his 
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usual fortitude, and the next few months 
were occupied in preparing the Somme 
offensive and in instituting compulsory 
service which, after tlie failure of the Derby 
scheme of recruiting in the autumn of 1015, 
lie thought incvitaiile. Tliis, Iiowcver, en¬ 
countered llcrce opposition from many 
different quarters, and once more itneeded 
all As(piith’s skill and patience to carry it 
tlirough without breaking up his Cabinet. 
In tlie sjiring of 11)10 came the Irish re¬ 
bellion, wliieh Asf|uith met cimractcristic- 
ally by Roing to Ireland and informing 
iiiinsclf about all aspects of the Rituntion, 
lie came liack convinced thatthconly way 
to stem the tide of nnti-Hritish feeling was 
at once and >vithout wailing for the end 
of tlie War to set up parliamentary Home 
Hulc for the South of Ireland. In this he 
bad the support of Rlr. Ilnlfoiir and Mr. 
Bonar I.aw, and even of Sir Edward Car- 
son, but the opposition of other conserva¬ 
tive mcmlicrsoftlie Cabinet, and c.spcclaUy 
of hord hansdowiie, proved too strong and, 
to bis great disappointment, he was com¬ 
pelled to drop the project. 

In after years (lerrnnn soldiers confc.sscd 
that the Somme offensive had played the 
principal part in exhausting tlie inilitory 
power of (lermany, Init this result was not 
apparent at the time, and when, after 
heroic struggles and immense losses, the 
lighting (lied down in the autumn of 1010, 
the enemy .seenuMl to be ns firmly en- 
trcnclicd as ever on French soil. All the 
anxieties and <lisappoinltiiciil.s of these 
times were now concentrated on Asquith, 
and lie hircaime the subject «)f violent and 
unscrupulous newspaper attacks which 
had tlie avowed ol)jecl of driving him from 
oliicc. He had from Uudieginuing accepted 
the fullest responsibility for everything 
that went wrong, stood hct\s-ecn the sol- 
<licrs and imiiutient critici.sm at all critical 
moments, and scrupulously refrained from 
Qih’crtising his own nctivitic.s or claiming 
credit for himself. 'I'liesc were conspicuous 
merits which won iiirn tlie respect and con- 
lidcncc both of Ihe soldiers in the Held and 
of his intimate colii'jigues. Ihit they left 
liitn cx[)osc(l 1.0 erilics who knew how to 
work on popular feeling against a man wlio 
never defended himself, an<l the legcnrl 
that he was leUiurgic, that he was ‘wailing 
an<l seeing’ [see i, for the origin 

(11)10) of llie plirase], aiul even that he was 
‘siiaring the (jermans’ obtained a wide 
vogue in the autumn and winter of 1010. 

The cry now went iij) from Ihcse hostile 
quarters that AsrpiiLh should he displaced 
in favour of Mr. Lloyd George, who had 
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long been pressing for a ‘change in the 
direction of the War’. In the last days of 
November and the beginning of December 
1010 B series of skilful manceuvres in which 
Sir Edward Carson, Lord Beaverbrook, 
and Anally, though with some reluctance, 
Mr. Boimr Law, played the principal parts, 
led the unionist members of the Cabinet to 
transfer their support from Asquith to Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Asquith with all liis 
principal liberal colleagues thereupon re¬ 
signed (5 December 1010). Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed tliat the direction of the 
War should be taken out of the hands of 
the Cabinet and intrusted to a war council 
of four with iiimself as chairman and 
Asquith exercising only a shadowy and 
titular control as prime minister. Asquith 
was not unwilling to delegate some of his 
executive functions, provided that his Anal 
control was unimpaired, but conversations 
between the two men left it in extreme 
doubt whether this was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
intention, and the group of newspapers 
which supported liitn made it quite clear 
that nothing less than Asquith’s complete 
.supersession was the object aimed at. 
Throughout this controversy Asquith had 
the support of all his liberal colleagues, and 
up to the beginning of December unionist 
ministers, with the exception of Mr. Bonar 
Law, had expressed a strong preference for 
his leadership. But at the critical moment 
a mistaken belief on his part that they had 
suddenly de.scrtcd him led to obscure cross- 
purposes between him and them, in the 
course of which they forced his hands by 
resigning. Whether the result would have 
been different if Mr. Bonar Law had ac¬ 
quainted Asquith with the resolution passed 
by unionist ministers at their meeting 
(Sunday, 3 December), and thus allowed 
him to explore the position for himself, 
has been much debated; ljut Mr. Bonar 
Law, for reasons which he thought good, 
withheld this resolution from Asquith, and 
the first war Coalition came to a close in a 
scene of confusion and misunderstanding, 
Mr. Lloyd George now succeeded Asquitli 
as prime minister. 

The change in tile direction of the War 
which Mr, Lloyd George desired, namely, 
llic transfer of the cliicf part of the Britisli 
army from the Western to the Eastern 
front, proved as impossible under the new 
regime an under the old, and the next year 
(1017) was one of the blackest of the War 
for the Allies. As leader of the opposition, 
A.squith gave a general support to the 
government and refrained from any but 
tlie most moderate criticism; but in the 
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wns out of pnrliiiiiK'iit for tin* ^vliolc of 
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i^Ho\viii)f year nn incident occurred which 
gravely iiffectcd his fortunes nml those of 
the liberal ])urty. Tliis was the <lchatc on 
the letter which Cencnil (Sir) h’rcdcrick 
Mimrice, the director of military opern- 
lions, IiiiiicTiul General Staff, liuU ad¬ 
dressed to the newspapers after the spring 
disasters of U)18, chulienging the state¬ 
ments mndc hy Mr. Idoyd George and 
otlicr members of I tie government respect¬ 
ing the strength of tlie army in France at 
the time of Uie great (icrnian offensive in 
March 101S. On tlic apiJeuraiicc of this 
letter (7 May), Mr. Uoimr Law, .speaking 
on liclmlf of (he government, hutLsuid that 
an impartial inipiivy was necessary, and 
proposed that it sitoiild fie underlnkeii by 
three judges. Ascpiilh, ^V'ho greatly ob¬ 
jected to judges being invoked to decide 
<|uestions wliich raised political issues, 
submitted nn nmendment in favour of a 
select committee of the House of Commons 
as the proper tribunal. Upon that Mr. 
Lloyd George announced that the govern- 
nicnfc would regard a vote for this nineiul- 
incnt os a vole of censure upon itself, 
and, willulniwing the proposal for inquiry, 
demanded a vote of eontldcnce from 
tlie House of Commons there iiiul then. 
Asquilli persisted in his amendment, and 
in the division which followed he and 100 
other liberals voted for it. No more wns 
heard of this incident at the lime, but in 
the following Noveinlior, after the eoii- 
elu.sion of the armistice, wlicn the lihcrull 
and conservative leaders of the 
Blr. Lloyd George and Mr. llonar Law*, de¬ 
cided to hold an inuiiedintc election, 
Asquith and the other liberals who had 
voted for hisniuendmentfoumlthemselves 
branded as having consi)irc<{ ngninst the 
government at the most critical inomenl 
of the country’s fortune.^, and therefore ns 
unworthy to be returned to parlinincnl. 
Popular feeling ran so strongly at tlie time, 
and the joint appeal of the Coalition 
leaders had so destructive nn effect on 
ordinary party loyalties, that the non- 
Coalition liberals were to nil intents ami 
putpo.sc.s wiped out, and Asquith himself 
wns defeated in lilast Fife—tlie con¬ 
stituency which up till then had i-ctumecl 
liini continuously for thirty-two years. 

This method of clcclionecriiig, and the 
extravagant and cmhanassing promise.s of 
indemnities and other punitive measures 
against the Into enemy which aecompniiiofl 
it, found few defenders in subsequent years, 
but the result was dccisivo at the time, 
The independent liberals were reduced 
to 20 in number, and Asquith himself 


the following year (IDlll). Althoiigh liis 
services were available for the Peace Con- 
fercnce lit Versailles, the prime iiiiiiisicr 
refrained from iiichuling liim nnioiig the 
British delegates. lie bore llicse rebuffs 
w'ith imfiiiling dignity and fortiliide, and 
atlheheginniagofllic following year (1030) 
a hy-elecliou at Paisley off(T((l him (he 
oiiportimily of returning to parliament. 
Ills campaign on tlmt oi’easiou is generally 
acknowledged (<» have been one of bis 
linest oratorical efforts, and lie used it to 
(l(!Veloj) an all-ntuiid libera! prognunino 
and lo slate his views iinnly about uliat he 
cousidercil l« Iw. excessive and \mworkali!e. 
provisions in the peace (reiilics. He leul 
Ity UuH time come lo the eonehision liiat 
there was no solution of (Ik; Irish «iu<.s(ii)n 
.short of Dominion Iloine Uiile, and on 
that subject he ileehucd liimseif iineoiii- 
proinisingly. 

Bclnrniiig to iiarliiiinent, As(|uith dc- 
I voted hiiiiKclf mainly lo the Irish queslion, 
land hotly denoiuuMMl the iiieOioiI of re- 
prisubs ndopti'cl by (lie spiciul force jiojiii- 
dnriy called the ‘Jlhu-k and ’i’nns’, uhile 
again c.-oii.sl!inlIy urging (lx; .solulion of 
Doiiiiiiinn Home Uuh*. 'I'he jiriine ininis(er 
spoke of (his li.s madness, and ollier.s called 
it 'treason', hut Asquith was imdismayed. 
The jioliey which lu; advne.'ited ^sl^s in 
fact uriopti'd Itefori! tin; cIdsc of the .\ear 
1U'2L Ji'roni ibnt (line onwards the Poall- 
tion rapidly disintegrated, and in llie eh e- 
lion which followed (Novendn-r 11132), tin; 
conservative party, liiiving llirown off Mr. 
Lloyd George, came l)iu.'k to [towei' I'-ith 
Mr. Boiiar I.uw n.s prime minister. 'I’liere 
were H7 liberals of all seid ions ((11 indepen¬ 
dents, and 5ii followers of Mr. i-loyd 
George) in the new lioiise, mid a n nidun 
between them was ('ffeeted in tlie uniniiin 
of 1038, when Mr. Baldwin, ^vho Imd be¬ 
come prime minister on Mr. Hoimr l.a^^•^s 
retirement in the pre\ ioiis May, Kiidiienly 
dissolved purlinnnuit on tlie issue of free 
trade and protoelioii. 'i’liis rennion iiii- 
iluubtciily saved free Irfide for the (iiiu; 
being, hat it jire.senleil liberals with a very 
peiqile.ving prolileiu in the mcm- parliiuneiiL 
wliiidi met after the general eleetion of 
December IP'i.'h For altlioU)di the eon- 
scrvolives were in a minority of nearly a 
hundred, labour, whieli was the nest 
slTongcsl]mrty, with Ibl seals, could only 
form u governunmt with (he supjioi't of 
liberals, wlio were IfiK strong. Liberals, 
therefore, had to <leeidc ^vlletlle^ tlii^y 
should support laljour in lal<iiig olllce, or 
support Mr. Hald;viii in continuing in 
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oflice, or tdke otlice tliomselvcs with the iKirtysecmcdtoIiimambiguous.andrathcr 
support of the conservaLi%’t‘.s. tliuii face further dissensions he resigned 

There Nvere not ii h^w avJio urged Asquitli his lendcrshij) in October 1020. 
to adopt the third eourse, and he received Astjnith’s health had already hegiin to 
strong ufiHuranees of conservalive support, fail, but in the next year he had a partial 
if he woiiUl talce it. But he was un- recovery and lived quietly, seeing his 
hesitatingly for onahling labour to take friends and working at his book, iWenjories 
oflice. He tlioiiglit tliat it would be audKejlcclions. His years of office had left 
seriously liarmhd to the puhliemterest and hiininnehimpoverislied, and for some time 
on ineilcnu'iit to cins.s iiidngonlsni for the past he liad turned to rvriting in order to 
two‘iniddle-Hass’iiarties to comhiuc to- siippleincnt his income; in addition to 
gcthcrt(nle|uivo lal)ourorauop|inrliiiiity many cssay.s and addresses he produced 
wliich oitlier of llieni would have elaiiiied two hooks, the (jenesis of the Wcir (lH2a) 
nsitsrightinhkenre»nnslnnecs;heheldit and Fijly Years of Parliament (1920), 
to he iiiipossihle for Mr. Biililwiii, afler lie wliieh are contrihiitiong of high value to 
had told the eouniry Hint lie eoidd not liLstory and uutobiograpliy. To the end 
carry on williout prolcirfidu, toeoiitiiuiciii he preserved the dignity, fortitude, and 
oiriee as if nothing Iniil happeiiefl, wlieii he ehavity which had charaetcrized him 
had been refusL'd ])ernusHion to try that Ihrou^out his life. He died at his country 
remedy: niid he was not ]»repared cither home,TheWiurf, Sutton Courtney,Derk- 
to enter into n coalition witli eonserva- shire, 15 February 1028, and having ex* 
tives or to lake otlice dcjiending on their pressed a Ktrong wish tliat there should 
support. His decision 1ms gpiierally been he no public funeral, lie was buried in the 
regarded as oonsiilnlionnUy cortcet, and churchyard of that village, 
in keeping with insliiielive sense of It was said after his death that Asquith 
fair play eliuraelcrislic of great parlia- wns the Mast of the Romans’, and there is 
nicntary leaders ; lull the .sccjiiel wns not a iniiehiii his chimictcr and career to justify 
happy oiie for Die hliei al party. Friiilfiil lluitdeseription. In his respect for institu- 
co-operalioM la-lwcen lidiour and liberal lions,hissenseofdecoruininpiibliealfairs, 
proved impossihic; aiul after eight iiionllis his dislike of mob-oratory and sclf-advcr- 
Ihe labour g<n-ernmeiit, eanie lo an un- lisenient, his high sense of honour, he was 
timely eml (Oetoher 1921) in wimt As(|iiilh in the line of classical Englisli stiitcsman- 
calleil ‘two s(|uitlid crises, eneh of whieli ship. If cireunistnnces made him leader 
could hav(! been avoided, fir at least eir- in a great democratic struggle, he was, in 
cumveiitcd, if they hml played their <-ards his own view, defending the liistoric House 
with a iiiodiciiin ofeil her hiek or skill’, Jii of Cniiinion.s against an innovation which, if 
the eleelion lhal. followed, the .strange in- notresisted,wouldliaverlcstroyeditsprero* 
cidciit of llie 'Zimnielf’ letter let loose a gative,nndlieeonductcdUiccontrovei'syon 
storm in the (miinlry which overwhelmeil aliighplancofseriou.s argument. Like Mr, 
both lihernl and liihour, and Asquitli him- Gladstone he was defeated in hi.s attempt 
self was dcfciiled when h<! jireseiilerl lo give Ireland parlianientiiry Home Rule, 
himself for rc-clcclion at I'aisley. 'rims liiil. his effort for a timely sett lenient on tlie 
after lliirty-cight years (fuded his career in lines then profiosed may well sccni conscr* 
the House of romiiioiis. valive in contrast with the solution after* 

The king immediately offered Asquith wards ndo|>tcd. He had certain outward 
& peerage, and afler a sliort period for charaeterislieswhichlenttliemsclvcstotlie 
reflection lie accepted it and <-iiterefl the reiiroaehof’waitiiiulseo’wliiehluscncmies 
House of l.ords as Jkirl of Oxhird and tlirewlmek at him, and his lempciiuncntal 
Asquith in 192."). He was ereuti'd K.tl. the dislike of showy action uudoniitcdly wns 
same year. lie renmined h-atler of the a <lrawl)aek in war, wlien the public looks 
liberal party for anotlicr ciglilc-ni inonlhs, hir draiiiatie (pialilies in its leiulcrs. But 
hut Ids last (lass in lhal. «*apaei1y were the eurlain is seltloin lilted on tlio part 
elomicd by dirfcrcnces with Mr.'Lloyd wliieh he played liehiiul llie scones without 
(icorgc, arising I'lr.st out of the l.loytl tlcorgr .showing him lo have licen jironqil and dc- 
faiid and eoniing to a eliiiiax at the time eisive. He look tlic IVar Ollieo into his 
of the General Strike {.Mav 1920), when own liuml.s during the Ulster troubles, and 
Mr. Lloyd George look action which, in re|.iiiiicdtoitngainatavcrycriticalmo- 
Asquith’s vie\v, nmdeuin irreparable breach iiieiit in tlie War; he played a principal 
between them. In this view he was sup- pnrt in bringing Italy into the War; he 
ported by nearly all his lihend eolloagucs, w'ent to Ireland himself after the rebellion, 
but the atULude of the rank and File of the He wns immovable in defence of soldiers 
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ill tiic ilclri, or members of his Cabinet 
\vlioiii lie Ihoiight tiiijustly l)tnmc(l; he did 
millineliiti^ly iiiany iieecssury butiinpopii- 
lur thingvS, and bore the odium without 
cumjilaint or exjilanatiou. In all tliesc 
ways he earned tlie i cspr’ct and trust of liis 
eollciigues, and conformed to the highest 
Inuliliona of pulilic life. In the cimI he 
showed certain signs of weariness after liis 
long term of ollice and the incessant 
struggles and crises in wliich he bad played 
the kauliiig part, and lio lacked the rc.si- 
licnec to defend himself against the at¬ 
tacks which Imre him down. Hut in the 
long period of his prime ininiHltTship he 
had played a eotilimious part in great and 
historic events such as had seldom fallen 
to any Hritisii statesman, and it may be 
said that only a man of commanding 
abilities, iron nerve, and high integrity of 
cliaracter could liave sustained it. 

A.sriuitli’s eldest son, Ita^'iiiond, a man 
of cxcciiLioiial hrillianec, was killed in 
action in 1910, and he was succeeded ns 
second earl by liis grandson, Juliaii Kd- 
wnrd George (l)orn 1910). 

As(|uit)i was of middle licight; hi.s frame 
unnthlctic, but erect and firiiily coiu- 
pneted. S|)are till he was in the ’forlie.s, 
in later life he (illcd out, and acquired in 
old ago an ample habit of body, liis fiiee 
in early life was pale and ascetic, the eyes 
wide apart and if anything prominent 
rather than .sunken, the nose Hub.slanlial, 
the mouth full but linn ; the wliolc domi¬ 
nated by a massive brow from which a 
wave of hair sw’ept hack. In middle age 
lii.s complexion acrpiircd a healthy red, tlic 
severe cast of feature yielded to a prevail¬ 
ing expression of .seienity, the nhuiidaiit 
hair silvorc<l, yet his countenance still had 
austere phases. Tlic nioiilli had contracted 
to the linn thin line which it tcnd.s to as¬ 
sume in lawyers; the foreheail remained 
salient and formidable; and when lie was 
.siieakiiig or under a liigh light which .set 
off the modelling of the bones, his face 
could ns.sumc a sternness, an expression of 
command and of aiilhority, which was at 
least us true a vellet^lion of his eharaeler 
as the geniality which noriiially overlay 
them. 

There are porlniils of Asquith by Sir 
IVilliiun GrptMi in the ('oimeil Itnoiii, Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn; liy Sir J(dm Lavery at the 
Heform Club; liy Solomon J. Solmnon nt 
tlic Nalioiud Liberal Club, and by Fuhics 
Watt in Ihilliol College ball. The Inst was 
tlioiight by his friends to be the best like¬ 
ness. There arc also various busts; one by 
Mrs. Clare Sheridan at the Oxford Union; 
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others at the City of I.ondon School, and 
in the Town Hall ;it Morley. Cartoons 
appeared in ^'ani(\J Fair I t July 1901 and 
17 March 1010. 

[TbeTimes, 10February 1 028 ; J. A. Spender 
and Cyril Asquith, I.ijc of Lord (hfurd atid 
Asquilh, 2 vols., 1992; II. II. As<|uilli, The 
Genesis uf the IVor, 102:i, I'i/lii Vears of Pdrlia- 
mnit, 2 vols., 192(1, Meiiiorirs niul Urflrrliom, 
IS61!~~1927, 2 vols., 192H, Orr(i.u'o;i«l Adtlres.irs, 
101H; .Sjyrrchr.i hi/ Ihf. Karl of Ox¬ 
ford and Asquith, edited by J. H. llerlierl, 
11 ) 28 ; The Aulohionraiyhi/ of Mnr/iiil Asquilh, 
2 vols., 1022 ; J. A. I.ife of Sir Ilcinii 

Cnniphell-llanufTmun, 2 vols.. 1929; A. (J. 
Gardiner, Life of Sir W'illiiiiii Hurriiurl, 2 vuls., 
1029; Lord ftlorley, //rciW/rrfiouc, 2 vols., 
1017.] J. A. Si-KNliKn. 

AUSTKN, IIKNUY II/Wl'.IlSTr.AM 
GODWIN- (lH9t 1929), explorer and 
geologist. [Sec Goi)win-.Vl'.sii;n,] 

IIAHINGTON .SMITH, Siu IIl'.NUY 
(1809-102;!), civil servant. [See S.'irni, 
Sir Hkniiy Baiunc.ton.] 

lUILlIACIIK, Sia CIJCMh’.NT 
MKACIIKli (18.''.(J-102 I), jmlge. tlie <'hlest 
son of llic Rev. (’lenient iluillmche, a 
baplist minister and seerelary to the Hap* 
li.st Mi.ssionury Society, by hi.s ^vif(•, Miiinia, 
rluughUT of J'’,rlwuril Augustus Menehcr, 
of Iviiiglme, Ihiekinghamshirc, was born 
at Ia'CiIk 2 N<»veml»er IHrill. I Ms fill Ii<t lie- 
longed to a Huguenot family whieli liiid 
settled in Jersey. Ihiilhaebe was educated 
at tlie City of London School and at Lon¬ 
don University, where he l(Jok tlie degree 
of LL.iL in 1877. After admi.ssioii as a 
.solicitor, he praclisetl sui^eessfully for some 
years at Newjiorl, Monnioiitlishire, Then, 
rcali'/.ing liis powers ns an advoealc, lie 
entered as a slmlent at the .Miihlle 'I’einplc 
and was called to the liitr in 1KH9. lie was 
made a henelicr in 1912. 

Joining the South \Viiles eirenit, where 
he was already well known as a solicitor, 
Ihiilhuchc at once became one of its busie.st 
members, and ten years later he was re- 
eeiving briefs in cases of imiioilaiice in 
I.oiuloii. He hud loade a elose .slialy of 
eonimereial law, and City (Inns wtm hud 
hiisiness in the newly establislieil Com- 
mereiid (’oiirt were not .slow (t» rceogtii/o 
lii.H merits. In 1908 he took silk >villi a 
grou]) of di.slinguisiied Juniors, which in- 
eluded the Hon. Frank Ibissell (aflerwariis 
Ixird Uiissell of Killowen), (Sir) John 
Simon, and F. F. Smith (aflerward.s Furl 
of Uirkciilieud). At the moment (Sir) T. F. 
Scrutton (afterwanLs Lord Justice) and 
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J. A. Ilftmilton (aftcnvartls Viscount Sum- that body, Bailhache did no public work 
per) were the favourite leaders in the Com- of the extra-judicial kind. As a criminal 
mcrciiil Court, but their speedy elevation judge he -svas less successful than when lie 
to the bench gave Bailhache nn opening of was dealing with civil causes. He saw no 
which he took full advantage. His services reason why swift and businesslike methods 
were so often required in the Commercial should be confined to the Commercial 
Court that he was seldom engaged in cases Court. He sometimes tried a prisoner ns if 
which attracted public attention; nor had he were hearing a commercial summons: 
he tiie showy style which is expected of nnd he was known to ask counsel for the 
{i jury advocate. But in explaining to a defence whether there was really any 
judge a complicated set of facts and apply- answer to the charge against his client, 
iiig to them the correct legal principles he Hig direction to the jury in a murder case, 
Imtl no superior, and his arguments avere Director oj Public Prosecutions v. Beard 
heard with iiiLcrcst and respect by all (1020), as to the effect of drunkenness 
tribunals. Ilis addresses lost nothing in upon criminal responsibility, led to the 
lucidity for being brief, and lie was a good- grant of tl\c attorney-geneial’s fiat for an 
tempered and courteous opponent. appeal to the House of Lords. Bailhache 

In 1012 the congestion in the common- had told the jury that if the accused man 
law courU was considerable, and the ap- was so drunk that he did not know what 
pointinent of a judge under the recently he was doing, or did not know that he was 
passed Additional Judges Act of 1010 was doing wrong, the defence of drunkenness 
decided upon. T.ord Haldane, who had succeeded to the extent of reducing the 
just succeeded Lord Lorcbiim as lord crime to manslaughter. It was held that 
chancellor, promoted Bailhache to the although the judge had been wong in 
bench with the entire approval of the bar. applying the test of insanity to a case of 
Thecustomary knighthood followcdinthe drunkenness, there had been no mis- 
game year. As a judge Bailhache was in- direction of the jury. The conviction for 
(lustrious and self-reliant. He often pro- murder was accordingly upheld, with an 
sided in tlie Commercial Court. Quick to a intimation that the death sentence would 
fault, he disposed of a great quantity of not be carried out. 

work. Occasioiuil complaints were made Greatly disliking pomp of any kind, 
that he did not pay Hiillicient attention to Bailhache was unconventional in hia ways, 
the argumciUs of counsel, nnd his sum- a pipe was his constant companion, and 
niary Lrcnlinent of a ease sometimes led to he smoked it even on occasions of cere- 
a successful appeal. Ills judginents were mony, not excepting the assixe dinner at 
easily deU\’crc(l uud well cxi»rcsscd, and, IJishopthorpc and the Mansion House 
however dillicult the topjes under dts- banquet to the judges. He was a strict 
ciission, he preferred to deliver judgment teetotaller. His sudden death, which took 
witliout chday. place at AUleburgh 8 September 1024, was 

The outbreak of war in 1014 brought a due to cerebral haemorrhage. Bailhache 
variety of jiroblcms to the Commercial ninrricd in 1881 Fanny Elizabeth, daugh- 
Court, and with many of them Bailhache ter of Herman Licbstcin, 0 member of the 
had to deal. Sdiidiijf v. British andForeifln Clumccry bar, and had n son and two 
Marine jnsurnnee Coinpnny (lUl.*!, con- daughters. 

stnictivc total loss by dt-olaration of war), rj'*ey,-,jiM,9Septembcrl024;LaK)Jo»r7ial, 
Becker Cray <(• (.'o. v. London Assurance 13 September 1024; i)eTsoiial knowledge.] 
CoTporation (lUl.'l, \vh(;thcr putting into T. Mathew. 

port to avoid capture was a loss covered ,, * 

by insurance), and Chinn Mutual Steam BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES, first 
CoJM/umf/V. J/fichn/(11)18, the Kaui. op Baj.fouu (1848-1000), 
requisitioning orsliii)s by the govorniiicnl) sopher nnd statcsmiin, was born at Whit- 
are examples of his ^var decisions appear- tinghainc (now Whittingciiamc), Last 
iiigiiithcLorrli’e/aoVs-. The (irstand .second I.«ilhiaii, 25 July 1848, the eldest son and 
of the al)<t\'e-m<'iitiotied jiulgiiu’nts were fourth child of James Maitland Balfour, of 

anirmed both in tlie CuiirL of Api)eal and Whitliiighame, by his wife, Lady Blanche 
in the House, of Lords. Mary Tiarrict, second daughter of James 

Apart from presidiiig in 1010 over a Brownlow William Gascoyne-Cecu, second 

committee to iiupiiie intoallcgalionsas to Marf|iicss of Salisbury. His paternal 
the iiuidieieney of tlie aeroplanes supplied grandfather, James Balfour, younger sort 
to tlic Royal Flying (’ori).s and into reports of John Balfour, of Balhimic, after making 
on the administration and command of a fortune as a contractor in Indio, had 
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jmrcliusnl Uh; ^Vliittiiif^liaine eslatc; ninl 
thia jiasKdE] ill (Ilia coiir.s'u to his father, 
ihuiivii llaKoiiv, iv eountvy 

null), Konielinic cliainnan of the North 
Hritisli Itiiilivriy, and a iiiemluT of par¬ 
liament for Hacldiiiston district 18-H- 
1K17, hut a innn of no yreat mark. 
Tliroush his paternal ffriiiulmollier, Lady 
Eleanor, daufiliter of James Maillaial, 
citjlith Eiirl of lAiuderdaU; [tpv.], lie was 
de.secnded from M'illiiim .Maitland, of 
JjCthinKhui [q.v.!; from hi.s mother lie 
inlieriled tlie blood of Wiliiam (^-eil, 
I.onl ]hir^lil(\v [<{.'’•]: l>nt, while these 
Hixtecntli-eentiiry sources of political 
uliility (Ic.sei've meiilioii, it mi^liL lu: as 
diUU'Ailt to trace any vcseiutdiHicc he.twceii 
his ehaiacter and that id' either of those 
Btntesnicii as between his career and one 
or other of ilieirs. 

By common eoiiseiit his mother’s in- 
Ihicnee, ncecntiiated as it may have Viccn' 
by his father's premature death in 185n, 
was supreme in Balfour’s early education, 
for tlic l)oy ivns beyond doubt deeply iin- 
pressed by a personality at once pro¬ 
foundly rcli^rioiis and brilHautly amusino, 
llandieapped l)y abort sight and delicate 
hcaltb, he owed less perhn|)S to Kloii, 
where nevertheless he came under the 
iaiUietieeof Williiun .Tolinsmi^Cory) [(i-v.l, 
or even to Caiiiiu idge, where from 18(88 
to he was a fellow-coiimioiier of 

Trinity College, tliiin to a home circle of 
which the iudigenoiis distinction, so to 
speak, of his brotlicrs and sister, flerald, 
tlie seliolar and statesman, Frank, tin: 
bioloffisfc [see Bau'ouii, Euancis Mait- 
i.ANDj,aiid I'Jcanor(iMrs. .Sidgwick),.siibse- 
(jnently principal of Newnimiii College, 
was jircscntly increased by that of his 
brotlicrs-indu'w, Henry Sidgwick [q.v,], 
tlio moral pliilosoj)bei', and .Tolin, third 
Lord BiiyleigU [(i.v.J, the physicist. In 
such company Balfour, who secured no 
more at the university than a second in 
the moral sciences tripos, .shone indeed, 
blit ns no briglit particnlar star; uikI 
many who saw the modesty of bus first I 
beginnings failed wholly to foresee the' 
brilliancy of ills fund (aids. His mind w’as 
perhaps too indeiicadcnt for a ciirrieiilimi; 
and ho was ia any ea.se nlwaya more 
interested in finding truth for himself 
than in learning what others had supjiosed 
it to be, ‘For the history of speculation’, 
he declares, ‘I cared not a Jot. Dead 
systems seemed to me of no more interest 
than abandoned fashions. My bii-sincss 
was with the groundwork of living ludiefs; 
in particular with the goodness of that 
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seientiiic kmnvledgc whose recent (hwclop- 
meiits hod so pTofoiindly nlo^'ed iimnkind’ 
yVhfifiin mid /Liunmism, p. IdH], It fol¬ 
lowed that bis writings showed somelhiag 
less of eonluct with tlie old musters aiul 
smnetliiiig iinwc of eonlliet with eiirrent 
theories tlnin was eonsisteiit jierlmps with 
the most enduring worlc. It' be thonglit 
in any mail’s tradition, it was in Hint of 
Berkeley, of wdiom be pnblislied a study 
(pnlilisliL'd originally in the. Xiitiounl He.' 
viav, Mareli .Ajiril IHsd, rejninted in h'fi- 
siii/saml Adtlressrs), and \vli(is(' lucid style 
and cx<|nisUe diaieclie seems to ant ieipato 
liis own. In tin; lianiuniies of bis llmuglit 
and language may be. caught, indeed, an 
eelio of tlie eiglite<'iilli century, us was 
jiroper enough in one whose considered 
preference [.sec his essay 'Tlie Niiietrtcnlh 
Century’ in Hssana and Addrcasc.s, IDOa, 
jip. Jfl.'j ff.] was for that (‘poeb and wliose 
lave of music was slimnlated t o tlu' utter¬ 
most by the oratorios of Handel, a com¬ 
poser po.ssesscd, so be maintains in one of 
ills most graoeful essays, of 'a more eo[)i- 
oiiK, lliient iiiid deliglitfiil gift of nul'idy’ 
llinii any other [da'd. ( 1 . His natural 

taste w'UH, in truth, for a time eliaraelig- 
i/.ed by ‘unity and linisli'; and lie eluiig 
to its legacy, finding Seott and Jane 
(Vuslcii, (loleridge and Wordswoclli, Keals 
and .Shelley to be lictter eomjmnions than 
]iulhor.s of more n;<'eiit repute tluii) 
Diekensiind 'I'tmckeniy, than Carlyle with 
his ‘windy iiropliesying.s' or ^bll with lii.s 
'thin hieidily’. \\'liut, inlellei'inally, he 
was not, was a iiiid-\’ietorian, No child 
of the laic ’forlie.s more insliiKdively re¬ 
verted to the .serene iiicntalily of an earlier 
period; no man of tlie early ’.sus'enties pre¬ 
pared himself with Jess effort to assimilale 
the .scientific know leilge of a later one, He 
was all his life inlermittently eoiu'enied to 
formulate the i-aliomil grounds of faith in 
such a manner us to bring inctaphy.sies 
back into the scales of common llioiij'lit 
and so to recover for pliysies its jimper 
weight, iiiid no more, in the biilaiiees. 'I'wo 

things helped him in this (Midravunr.a 

mind nntiringly inb'ic.stiil in seiintille 
developmenJ, of wliieli la; kepi alni iisL 
not by experinieiit tint by reading, dis- 
eiissioii, iind iin|iiiry, and a style, ne\'er 
trite or |>reeious, but illiislndiiig with 
no little ebarm and liveliness the virlia; 
of pulling Hie right word in Hie rigtiL 
place, and rising in siieb a passage as 
that upon the jiro.spect of man in a purely 
physical niuverse to an inipressive and 
moving eloquence. The passiigi; men¬ 
tioned shows, indeed, in tlie opinion of 
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competent hifl litorory power at 

its liiglicst, and ns such merits quotation 
here: 

‘We stirvcy the past,’ he wrote, *nnd 
see tlmt its history is of blood end tears, 
of lielploss bliituleiin^f, of wild revolt, of 
stupid iiccjuiesccnce, of empty aspiriitiuiis. 
We sound llie future, and learn tlmt after 
a period, lonK ooMii)ar(;rl with the indi¬ 
vidual life, l)ut short indeed compared 
wilii the cliN’isions of time open to our 
investigiition, the ener^'ies of our system 
will de<rny, tlie ‘‘f tl»- «nn will l)e 

(iiinined and the earth, tidelcss and inert, 
will no tolerate the race whieli has 

for a moment dislurbed its solitude. Man 
\YiU down into the \ut, and all his 
thoiif^hts will perish. . . . Matter will 
Icnow itself no longer. Imperishable 
monuments and immortal deeds, death 
itself, and Jove stronger than death, will 
be as though they hud never been. Nor 
will anything that is be better or be worse 
for all tlmt tlic labour, genius, devotion 
and suffering of man Imve striven through 
countless gencralions to effect.’ 
lioiis of Jh’licf, j)t. I, e. 1.] 

For all the palcmt grace ntul power of 
such digresHions Uulfour's real acUievc- 
incnt as a inetai)liysieian is not easy to 
determine, and none the more tlmt his 
fame as a statesman tetided to advertise 
liis ivorlc witli the vulgar and to depreciate 
it with tlie elect. 'J'lu: fonner took him at 
liis word and y)roelaiuied him without 
further ado a philosopljer; the latter tlis- 
missed iiiin willKMit. 1 (m) mucii coii.sid(?rn- 
tion as an aiimleiir. Ills strong conlUot 
was with natnralistn ; lii.s eontention, that 
the foumlations of nainral science arc no 
Urmer than those of theology, and even 
perhap.s not so (inn ; his thesis, tlmt The¬ 
ism clears, instead of confusing counsel. 
He puslied lioine tlmse oyiinions with 
ingenuity and without any undue n[)para- 
liis of technical plirasctdogy ; yet the ])iil)- 
lic was long in understanding him. The 
title of liis earliest linok— A Defence of 
Philosophic Jloiihl (1 K7t»)—siigge.slcd to 
those. wh<i liud mU assimilated its eonleuts 
that lie was a philo.su|itiie cloiditer; and, 
though tins was far front Ijcjiig the fuet. 
it was luaerlheless true that llic itosilUm 
there tahen up as I'egards llieology fell 
sonielliing slan t of that adopted later in 
his PoKiiilolioiis i>J lifliej (lM\)r>) mid his 
Clifford IceLuies on 'f'hersin (1915 and 
11 ) 22 - 11 ). 

Very hrieily Ihilfour'.s argument was 
tliis. The tlieory ol' knowledge underlying 
the 6ccpliei.sin of science in regard to 


religion should in any dispossionate mind 
produce u similar seeyjticism as regards 
science itself. By its attacks upon reli¬ 
gion the scientiftc mind has in fact manu¬ 
factured a boomerang; and this point was 
brought out with nil Balfour’s dialectical 
ability. It was, however, as he maintained 
in a reply to his critics delivered near the 
end of his life before the British Academy 
[sec Proceedings of tlie British Academy, 

0 December 11)25], a complete misconcep¬ 
tion of Ins meaning to suppose that he 
had tried to destroy rational values by in¬ 
sinuating philosopliic doubts. The aim of 
his criticism was quite other. ‘The sceptic 
says’, he urged, ‘that, as we can yn-ove 
nothing, wc may believe anything. I say 
tlmt, ns wc believe a great deal and intend 
to go on believing it, we sliould he well ad¬ 
vised to discover on whnt assumption we 
may believe it most reasonably.’ 

‘All men,including all philosophers,are’, 
Balfour maintained, ‘believers’; and his 
aim was fearlessly to recognize that all 
constructive thought rests upon a founda¬ 
tion of faith and is not on that account 
insecure. A body of beliefs, he pointed 
out, that can neither be proved nor ignored 
nor rejected forms the pre-svqipositiou of 
what is termed scientific knowledge—the 
belief, for example, in the existence of 
otiicrs n.s distinct from ourselves, in our 
power to communicate with tliem, in our 
mental resemblance to them, in our occu¬ 
pation of the same physical universe with 
them, and so forth. Our awareness of 
other mind.s, lie argued by way of illustra- 
tion, Is not direct but dependent upon 
oliservation of or conjecture about their 
nssoeiutcci bodies. Thougli ‘inevitable’ it 
is not ‘self-evident’, is entangled with 
I ndinissioiis of faith and theories of know¬ 
ledge, aiul lies bcyoiul the sphere of in¬ 
tuitive assurance. Siicli perceptions, for 
the rest, are ‘no trustworthy purveyors of 
information about the cliai'iictcr of ph>’si- 
cal reality’. Titey cannot be treated ns a 
product of evolution, and, if ^vc arc to 
suppose our beliefs upon tlie way to truth, 
wc are obliged to asKuinc ‘ a Power tvuus- 
cciiding the [ihysieal univer.se’. Carrying 
Ihe nliaek upon philosopliic naturalism 
into its ciladel, Balfour drove home tlie 
point tlmt, if nuturalisin were triu;, then 
‘all the convielion.s we enterlniu and ah 
the reusmiing by winch Ibcy are supported 
fiiiusl 1)C coinjiletely clcpcmlent on the pre- 
Icrrcstrial distribution of electric ebargea 
—entities wliieh are guided by nothing 
more intelligent tliiin the blind forces of 
attraction or repulsion and do notliing 
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more purposeful tlian rndinic energy at 
rniuloin through the depths of space*. 
‘Theories', he fiubmilted, ‘ wluch give this 
account of their origin arc well on the way 
to suicide.’ Only let the same rights he 
conceded by science to the values of good¬ 
ness and beauty that it is nccustometl and 
compelled to claim for truth, and, not only 
is the cose for naturalism gone, hut the 
whole sphere of huimui experience is 
welded into a more coherent whole. 

Such then was the line of argument, 
such the pathway of thought that Dalfonr, 
hud he been left to make a life for himself, 
would, according to his own belief, have 
pursued nnd elaborated. ICvcn as thing.s 
turned out, his nictnphysic possesses fur 
the intellectual development of Ins ogo 
something of tlic value of a bee-line. 
Pliysical science was in foct moving to¬ 
wards a position scarcely distlnguislmhle 
from pliiiosopliic doubt in respect of its 
theory of knowledge, though neither with 
his speed nor by his methods. And psycho¬ 
logy was presently to sharpen the point 
of his criticism by raising doubts whether 
reason can by any rational procc.sfl clear 
itself from the suspicion of springing in 
the Inst resort from unreasoning impulse. 
It deserves perhaps to be added that 
the value of Balfour’s opologetic did not 
go without recognition in the ]ilngli.sli 
Church. ‘As I.ord Balfour argues in his 
Gifford Lectures,' observes Dr. Inge,‘what 
makes Naturalism imtcimbic is that the 
higher values cannot he maintained in ii 
naturalistic setting. . . . Thi.s is the chief 
argument in his liuok, and I think it is 
valid’ [W. R. Inge, (lOd and the Aslrom- 
nicr.5, p. 230]. 

Tlie influence that diverted Balfour's 
energies from philosophy to politics was 
that of his uncle. At the suggestion of 
Lord Salisbury [the third Marquess, q.v.] 
he stood for the horougli of Hertford and 
in 187-4 entered parliament as a supporter 
of Disraeli’s lost administration. So far a.s 
the subtlety and versatility of his mind 
allowed of a party label, he was a con¬ 
servative, 08 well by choice ns by tradition. 
‘Conservative prejudices’, he is reported to 
have said to Alfred Lyttelton, the best- 
loved of Ills men frictuls, ‘arc rooted in n 
great past nnd Liberal ones planted in an 
imaginary future.’ His political talent, 
however, was of slow growth. His Hr.st 
clcction-nddrcss was witliout facility and 
his first parliamentary speech long iti 
coming. He fcltdifildcnt nnd unaml)itiou.s. 
But also a far-rcnching shadow fell at this 
time across his patli. 


In the ojicning of the year 1H7/5 occurred 
the dentil of Miss May Lyttelton, the sister 
of the remarkable band of lirollicr.s who 
made in their time the fame of their family, 
Only a month or so earlier Balfour after no 
little delay hud, if not formally, at least in 
effect, hceome engaged to lu-r; and this 
tragic se<|iiel to a reeiproeattnl nfreetion, 
though it did not aiisolutcly idose llie door 
on thoughts of marriage, left him lialf- 
hearted or hesitating; and in the event lie 
remained u bachelor. 

It was so often discussed, even Iiy some 
who were well aequuintefl witli iiitii, 
whclher, heJinui Bainnir's (.'iisy elmrm of 
inamicrnnd perfect niipeaniiiee of interest, 
llicrc lay any great slrengtli of human 
feeling, that u word on tills point seems 
to he required. Those >vlu» knew him licst 
knew he.sL how dee])ly he eonid he moved 
and how inexhaust ilile could he Ids .solici¬ 
tude and his sympathy. A dread, ratlier 
than a defect of emotion, explains some 
part of whut wn.s said to the contrary; 
nnlurai re.servc, coupled with a [irofoimd 
dislike of any' sort of insineerily in mailers 
of the deepest moment, imudi of tiu; rest. 
Yet it may lie true to add that in his 
general altitude towards linman life anti 
its coiidilioiix there was soimlhing less 
both of passion and compassion than 
might have been looked fur in a iimn of 
.sueli line perception and delicate discern- 
inent. 'Philo.sophy' can clip an angel's 
wings', and sehiom if ever in his essays or 
hi.s spceche.s does he indicate sensibility 
to the tears of tidngs or lend words to the 
Hlninmcriiig longue of luimanily. 'this 
limitation, whatever its cause, goe.s sinne 
way to explain why, for oil his long lif<‘- 
time of service, his [lersonality never (|iiite 
captured the pulilio inmgioalion. Ills 
appeal was es.senlially to the few and not 
the ninny', to the salon and to the senate 
rather than to the street: and on more 
than one erilk-al oeeasion lie slioivi'd a 
lack of what goe.s hy the name of the 
‘common touch’. 

Though hi,s ahilities were such ns to 
have made his reputation in any hut a 
jaeohinieal society, it must he reckoned a 
eireuinstaiiee very favourahle to Balfour's 
career that llic puhlic life of the eoimlry 
at the lime of his entry into (tolilies was 
.still strongly coloured hy nrisloeralie in- 
lluenccs. The lauded arislm'raey among 
whom hi.s inheritnnee placed him had not 
yet lost its conscriuenee, nnd the intel¬ 
lectual nrhsloeniey loward.s which liis 
talents drew him was still gaining in 
power. But if he found u congenial 
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society, he as certainly founded, though 
without conscious effort, a congenial 
clique. The ineinory of the ’Souls’ is 
iutiniately ussociated with his name. 
Tlicy formed a coterie for wliich it might 
be difficult to Unci a parallol in English 
history. l''rec from any disastrous exclu¬ 
siveness eillier social or conversational, 
intcTcstccl in really iiitcrcsUng things, 
alive to the claims of art and not dead 
to those of morals, blending politics with 
fashion uiul fashion with piiilnnthropy, 
llicy contrived, without incurring too 
much ridicule, to sacrifice to Beauty, 
Trutli, and Uoodness against a back¬ 
ground of west-end dinner-parties and 
grout English country-housca. Of tiiis 
circle of clever men and often brilliant' 
and beautiful women Balfour seemed 
mucle to 1)0 tlic arbileT elegantiaruvi. The 
intellectual grace of liis appearance, the 
cUni'in of his manner, the play of his 
mind, the lihcraUty of his views, the 
lightness of iiis touch, all contributed to 
inaUc hini the cynosure of a set whose 
dayUrcums of clnvalry and fait -women 
found some sort of expression in the 
colieetion of Burne-.I()iies’s paintings that 
he hung in his I.ondon house; whilst his 
own sliattered rf)tnancc, impoverishing 
tliongli some felt it to have been to the 
full development of his elmractcr, left 
liim the freer to form atirl cultivate those 
great friendsJiips >villi women which claiiii: 
some iiientinn in any sketch of his life, 
l.udy Oxford, lierself an early friend, has 
picked out llireo of ll»cse for special 
uoliec-dltosc with (Mary) Bady VVemyss, 
Lady Leshorougli, and (Alice) Lady Sulis- 
]jm.y_-,uul the justi(!C of tins choice will 
be generally agreed lo. 

An iaeoniparubUt guest in many well- 
known lioust^s, an engaging host in his 
own, a inueli-])ri/.C(l ineinbiT of many 
eminent inst ilulions and ieurned societies; 
president of the Britisli Association (imU), 
of tlie Brilisli Aeadeniy (from 1021), of the 
rsyeliiLid Ueseareh Society, of the Syn¬ 
thetic Society, and, it mit^bt even be 
claimed, poteiilially of ll»e Koynl Society, I 
since ill 11(20 l)e \vas approached, lliough 
williout siie(‘ess. on I he stihjeet; honorary 
fellow of his eollcge; cimnecllor of Cain- 
luidgc (Umi) and I'.diidmrgh (1801) uni¬ 
versities; foreign member of the I'Veiieli 
Academy; llomanes li-eturer at Oxford; 
Gifford lecduver; memlicr of the Order of 
Merit, and wlicrever lie was, an oiilstaiid- 
ing figure, exceptionally gifted both os 
talker and listener, in the conversation 
piece, Balfour enjoyed a social prestige 


perhaps unequalled by any statesman 
since the days of Tox. Of all the eminent 
men of his day he was possibly the one 
whom tlie majority of cultivated people 
would have preferred to meet and whose 
opinion in difficult issues they would have 
been inclined to follow. His indirect in¬ 
fluence, imponderable though it is, upon 
the 'social tissue’ of his time was thus 
certainly large; and the depth of his 
interests was shown in the breadth of 
Iris hospitalities. The doors of Whittingc- 
hamc, where autumn after autumn he 
wos accustomed to entertain a large 
family circle ^vith the aid of his devoted 
sister, Miss Alice Balfour, were thrown 
open to an assortment of visitors os 
varied as Bergson, the philosopher, Wilfrid 
Ward, the Catholic apologist, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, the Fabian socialists; 
whilst with some of his direct ofiponents 
in parliament—with Asquith, with Hal¬ 
dane, and ^vith Morley—his relations 
approximated to friendship. 

A lively interest in games and music 
added pleasing traits to a Dgure in every 
aspect possessing the charm of the ama¬ 
teur and eluding the provincialism of the 
expert; and the great worlds of learning 
and of leisure marked with equal satis¬ 
faction the versatile politician listening 
rapt to an oratorio of Handel, or cele¬ 
brating victory, not undemonstratively, 
at tlie close of an Eton -and-Hnrrow cricket 
match. For the rest, golf and lawn-tennis, 
which he continued to play almost to the 
close of his life, rounded off the talc of 
Balfour’s recreations. 

There can he little doubt that the excep¬ 
tional position wliich he occupied in the 
jiitcllcctual and social life of his time 
tended on the whole to fortify Balfour s 
influence in politics; and the growth of 
the one needs to be remembered in con¬ 
sidering the advance of the other, with 
which this account WiW now be excl-asively 
concerned. In the course of a six-months 
tour round the world with her brother, 
.Spencer, after Miss Lyttelton’s death, Bal¬ 
four vi.sitcd the United States, Australia, 
and New Zenlaiul. His parliamentary 
career opened with his return. In 
on 10 August—pielciiig his occasion so as 
to test hLs jDowers before the smallest 
possible audience, he made his maiden 
speech on tlie sulijcct of Indian currency 
with the House in committee. In ISTT 
he recoininended the grant of university 
degrees to women, In 1878 he produced 
his first attempt at legislation by the intro¬ 
duction of a Burials Bill which, however, 
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Wnii ‘ luikc<i out’. It ifl, {icrhups, of niorr 
c»»nM'<nu‘iicc Umt in this yt-iir lit: hc- 
frtim: Snlislniry’s parlinmenfnr^' privutt: 
j-i rrt'lary imd in tlml capiioity uUciidwl 
lilt: CnnifrcRs of IJt rlin (,liim:-.Tuly 187H). 
It wtts, lionevcr, the ootistTvalivc flisasltrr 
at the gcncrul cleidion nf Misrdi 18H0 Unit 
Hrst hnni^hi him itilo imtice. llu Initl 
retained his scat at llerll'oKi, though only 
by (1 small majority, mul in the new 
pnrlianienl heeanie assooiatetl willi the 
ineteorie ‘Kourtli Party', Kometiiiifs tle- 
Kerilnid, but not allo^elliei- correctly, as ‘a 
[nirty of four’, since Ihilfour's real allc- 
Ifiancc remained willi liis uncle, who pre¬ 
sently Kiicceedctl ] leaeoiislleld in the con- 
fiervativc leiulei'.slii[i. 

The Irish qucHtinn was at tliis lime fusi 
becoming llu: central issue iu politics; atn! 
on 1(1 May 1H8'2 Ilalfaur spoke with lolling 
effect on flic so-called Kilmainham Treaty, 
Kligiiiati/ingit, to Gludstona’s indigiiulion, 
as ‘an infiuny’. Though Iiis speaking 
lacked fluency, liis power of argument 
made from that date a growing im|>ressioii. 
His speech in fii\'our of a eoiiservulive 
niiiciidmcnt rcfiuiring u two-thirds inujor- 
ily before the new expedient of the closure 
euuld be employed was parlienlarly re¬ 
marked, and tile more that it brought him 
into conilict will) I.ord Ihindoiiili Cliiir- 
cliill, the Konrlh I’urty lemler. A deeper 
rift, however, l)cf,wecn these tts-soeiales 
presently apjicaicd. 'i'he iiileiTegiimu ns 
regarda linulerHliip hail j^liiiiily to be ler- 
if tlw. eovwerv Atives were, to rcg'Aiw 
jiower. Chur(?liill saw this, us he also saw 
that power itself was destined to jmss from 
])arliamciit to the eonstituciicic-s; niid, in 
the guise of tlic cliunipiun of ‘Tory- 
Dcmnerncyhe attempted to transfer the 
scat of party sovereignty from the Ceiiind 
Committee, of wliieli Salisbury dcfendeil 
the traditional rights, to the National 
Union of Conservative Associations, dur¬ 
ing the struggle lialfour, as the friend of 
one protagonist and the nephew of the 
other, occupied a mcdiulorial position, not 
without adding to his own consequence 
in conservative counsels; aiul this consc- 
(picnco was further auguientc<l hy the 
fact that the inoliou which iiroiight about 
the downfall of Oladsl.one'hiKhiunislratioii 
was planned in his house, no. 4 t'arlloii 
Cardens (.Tunc 188.')), In tlie formation of 
the 80 -calicd ‘nunistry of Carelaker.s’ 
which followed, he sccins to have given 
further as.sislancc in dealing with Clmr- 
chiil, wlio went to the India Ollicc, w'hilst 
he himself bceaine president of the Local 
Government Board, an appointment that 
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ho tilled for six inoidlis without any par- 
hcular disliiielion. 

At I he eii.sniug general clei t ion (Decciii- 
her 1885) lUdfour >vas r(rtiirncd in lOn^t 
Mimehester, for wliicli eoii.slitiieney he sat 
conliiuiously until ItlDil. The lilierals, 
however, were in giuicral vii'lorioiis. (lliul- 
-slone, for n-asons (aelically prudi.-nt, if 
morally (|ue.stionalile, lia<l made no (dear 
deeluralion of policy ahout Irclaiul before 
the polling, a mi u short luTiod of l•on^usioll, 
during which 1 ialfour as his tinele's nephew 
he(*aiiie the rceipient of eonlidciices both 
from Gladsloiic iuul .loscph ( imnilierlaia 
|(|.v.J, rcsuUfd. The first Home ltii[(! Itill 
was, hu'vever, eventually introduced in 
April 18S() only to he rejected hy llip 
House of ('oinmoiis in dune. A gciiernl 
election followed; and a clear majority 
against Home Ihilc >vaH returned, though 
no miijnnty was sceiired hy any single 
party. In tin: ensuing cemservative ad- 
ministration, wliiehdepi iHled upon lihcruh 
miiuiiist siipjHirt, Ihilfoiirlilh <11 lie recently 
erealed (lO-st of .seeretnry hjr Scot land. The 
orofters' agilnliun against rent. \mis at that 
lime ut il.s height. He dealt (Irmly uiid 
effeelively with tlu' Scoiii^li Land J.cagiic 
whieli was active in Skye and clscwlierc; 
the secret of his success, if (here was one, 
lying ill his re.solvc to recover for (he lii)v 
itslo.st prestige. In Novemlier iMHlIhi'was 
given Cahiiiel raiilc, and in March 1887 he 
WHS offered the Irish eliicf-seerelaryship. 
He he.si lilted, consol led Sir Walliaui .ti‘niicr 
his Uvwhh, sviuvU sviss psssed as 
siillicient, aiul liiiali>’ Heee|)led. 'I'lic ('onii- 
Iry saw with sonattliing lilce .sliipefaction 
the appointment of llic young diligtanlc to 
what was ul tlie moniciiL|)iTliaps (tur most 
im|)ur(aiit, eerlainly the most anxious 
olliec in the administration. .Sulislairy 
knew, however, very well what Iu; was 
ahout. 

The eclehrJitcd Irisli ‘|)lnii of eaiiqmign' 
for the reduction of rents by I he int imida- 
(ion of landlords had at this juncture 
already been Immclicd, and an Irish 
(Crimes Hill,to run for a term of unlimited 
duration, had been diaftcd in rc|)ly (March 
1887). lialfour, whilst yicMing to lilx ral 
scntimeul by aljundoning (lu^ pro|iosc(| 
removal to haigtund of the \’cmic of trials 
by jury, look power to 'firoelaim', la- in 
oilier words to siipju'css, the National 
League ill any distriid where lie. Dionght 
this de.sirahle, and made u.se of llie.se 
pow’crs in August 1887. Hut the rod 
lug-of-wnr canie in September with the 
prosecution, under the Crimes Act, of 
William O’Brien [q.v.]. Violence was met 
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^vitli force; mid the sanguinary result, 
though only two rioters appear to have 
been killed, won for tlie Irish chief secre¬ 
tary tlic title of ‘Bloody Balfour’. 

The ‘resolute government’ which was 
the fouiuiafioii of herd Salisfmry’.s Irish 
policy uchicN'cd its purpose; and tlic 
Crimes Act was e\'entually siispaidcd in 
every district of Irolaud. Constructive 
measures were not, however, wanting. A 
Light llailway.s Act was passed with 
especial refi'nsieo to llio west of Ireland 
(1881)). A Congo-sled Districts Board was 
set ui> to deal with llie dillieulties of tlic 
poorer parts of the country (181)0). A 
I.uiul I’lirehnse Act (1887) attempted to 
encourage peasant ])roprieLorship nnd to 
reduce the seiuidal, liy no one resented 
more deeply Ilian by llalfour, of the unjust 
or absentee landlord. And a Catholic col¬ 
lege, endowed by tlie .state except only in 
respect of the leaching of dogmatic theo¬ 
logy, would, but for tlie opposition that it 
aroused in different (piarters, Imvelbnned 
another feature of Balfour’s administra¬ 
tion. Ills personal (riurnph was indubit¬ 
able, He had |>ut Ids views into cKeet in 
si)ite of the resistance of what at the cud 
of his life he dc^clarcd to have been ‘in 
some respeids (he most brilliant parliu- 
montary party which the Brilisli system 
of rcprcseidative govenuiicut has ever 
produced’ [(.'ltui>lerH of Aulohio»niphy, p. 
lUl]. But if Ihe ta(dics and eloquence of 
the Irish wen^ ^v«■ll ealeiihdod to bring out 
Balfour’s ])olitieiil aliilitv, their ‘miscel¬ 
laneous scattering of violent adjectives’, 
as Lady Oxford has called It [il/ore 
Memories, p. DiM, "‘is b-ss well calcu¬ 
lated to make his jiolilieul fortune. The 
House admired the fine coiirnge, lire ini- 
perturbalile temper, the exquisite irony 
which he opposed to the terrorism and 
invecti^■e of his o])fion< ids; nnd iip<m the 
death of Mr, W. 11. Smith in October ISIH 
tiic leadcuship in the Coiiniions, w'ith the 
ollke of lirst lord of tlie Tn-asury, fell to 
liim almost as a inaltcr of <rour.se. Mr, I 
Go.selieii was Ihc only jiossiblc allcrnative, ^ 
btlt for various reasons not an iicccplaiilf 
one. An inleresliiig sif.ualkui liiul now 
arisen with iiih'Ic and aeplnrw ri'.sp<rclively 
in comiiiaiid of the conservalive forcfrs in 
tlicir different iloiisi-s; ami it was none 
the less interc,sl ing llial. nothing like it 
Imd oe(riiir(r(l, unless in the ca.se of I’clhain 
andNeweaslle, since, under aiiolhcrciuecii, 
Bvirghlcy and Cecil htul held the chief 
olliccs of stale. The comhiiiulion worked 
well nnd was not witliont its bearing upon 
the fact that the opening of tlio twentietli 


century saw the prime minister still a 
member of the House of Lords. 

Balfour, horvever, was nob at his best in 
the early days of his leadership. He gave 
the impression of being a less hard worker 
tlmn his immediate predecessor; and he 
ccx’tainiy did not think more about politics 
outside working liours than he must. 
But, if sometiures a hesitating speaker, 
he showed himself no less a master of de¬ 
bate—as distinct, that is, from eloquence, 

—in a House ■a'liich still contnincd Glad¬ 
stone, than a master of tlic subject which 
now had Glad.Htonc\s and indeed all men’s 
attention. It is, of cour.se, impossible to 
trace in detail his tactical moves in the 
great parliamentary game. It must suHlcc 
to say lliat at the general election of 
July 181)2, when the Glndstonians were 
returned to poorer, llalfour kept his seat 
by a reduced majority; that, after a 
period of opposition, during which Glad¬ 
stone’s second Home Rule Bill was de¬ 
feated in the Lords, the unionists came 
buck in July iSOfj with a majority of over 
l.W; and that in the coalition government 
which followed, lialfovit again became first 
lord of the Treasury with the leadership 
in the Coinmon.s. His work in this capacity 
wa.s heavy, various, and of varying merit. 
In 1800 he piloted into port an Irish Land 
Hill and an Agricultural Derating Bill, bat 
the EtluealioJi Bill of that year suffered 
sliipwreck, not without velleeting upon his 
political nianagoincnt nor, it might be 
added, without causing him to xcfiect upon 
the educational complexities that had led 
to his fuihire. In 1807 a Workmen’s Coin- 
|)cn.sation Act and in 1808 an Iri.sh County 
Councils Act were the principal features 
of uiiioiii.st policy. Then in October 1800 
caiiic the Boer ^Va^. 

In regard to South African affairs Bal¬ 
four .slnTwod in private some disposition to 
sympallii/.e with the .larncson Baid (Dc- 
'c’eiiiher 1805), to critieiy.c the liaudling by 
Mr. Cliainberlainof thcdiiiloinatic negotia- 
lioiis which preceded the oiithrcak of war, 

I and to condemn Sir Ilcdver.s Buller’s cou- 
ihiet of the military operations. These 
view.s naturally found no public utterance', 
and indeed hi.s loyiilty to Cliainherliiiii at 
(Ills time was the making ol tlu'ir subse- 
fpient giiod relations. Ihs iniVividuai con- 
trihulion to the pro.sociiLion of lio.stililies 
iiiiist he sought in Ins .serenity and decision 
in comieil—u serenity and decision of par¬ 
ticular value during tlic crisis, wld^i even¬ 
tuated in the di.spatefi of Lord 
to take over the supreme command (De¬ 
cember 1800). On the platform, how- 
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ever, Hulfoiir, rnilin^ not for the lust time 
trt eaUsU llie imlilie nuiod, <U(l tumseir 
l(.’K.s than juHtiee; tind to the anxionti 
cycii of the crowd his nonchnlancc looked 
loo much like liippanuy. Yet upon no 
riinn's mind -was the great lesson of that 
war more deeply irnj)re.s-sod ; ami n seureli- 
it)g unci eonlimioii.s attention to the prob¬ 
lem of niilitory cflleicncy forms thenec*- 
forward u marked feature of liis political 
activity. 

At the so-called *khaki’ election of 
October H)(lb, which resulted in tlie return 
of the unionists witli n slightly rcdiicerl 
but still very powerful niajorily, llalfojir 
nearly tTe\)lcd his own llgurcs at hast Man¬ 
chester. He was ncariag the njjex of his 
fortimcH, and when, in .hily 1002, after the 
conclusion of i)caco, Salisbury resigned the 
preniicrsliip, the succession fell tohini witli 
the full assent of the Duke of Devonshire 
and of Clminljcrlain. Tlie recognition of 
his (]ualitics was ample; yet his position 
from the first was as much \Ycukcr than 
Ills uncle’s ns a inajorily inherited is a 
worse title to [)owcr than a majority newly 
won at the polls. Moreover, even ns lint- 
four enme into olllcc, the seeds of ills <lifli- 
cullicH were being sown. Tiic Imperial 
(’onferenee, that year usscrnblcd, pns.scd n 
resolution in favour of granting preferen¬ 
tial duties to the (.'ulonies; and Uhnmber- 
lain, before he left for a visit to South 
Africa at the close of llic year, souglit n 
Cabinet deelswn on the ksuc. 'I'he ^>oUey 
agreed U])on was to mainlain tlic existing 
uliilling duty upon corn but to renril it in 
respect of the limiure. Mr. C. 'r. (after¬ 
wards Lord) nilcliie [([.v.], however, whom 
llalfaiir had nindc his elumccllor of the 
ICxchcquer, was tcinperuincntully anti¬ 
pathetic to his eliicf mid dogninlically 
attached to free trade. His budget spceeli 
(28 April 1008) revealed his sentiments; 
and his budget i)roposuls repealed the 
corn-tluty. h’ecling rose fjuicUly. Ualfour 
tried to allay it by suggesting that the 
duty might be reiniposcti ns part of some 
larger policy, But Cluimberiain, tliough 
not apparently with deliherale purpose, 
bronglit the i.ssuc to a head by a sjteceh at 
Ibnningham on 15 May; and the balth; 
was joined between tlic tariff reform and 
free trade scclions of the imioiiKst party. 
In these circumstances llalfour’s atlitiaic 
was governed by two considcrationB, the 
one, to keep tlie party together, ond 
the other, to secure what he defined 
as ‘lil)crty of fiscal negotiation*. As Iris 
memornudunr on the subject sliows, he 
believed tliat retaliatory duties against 
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Ihe foreigner wouiti finunole fre<(loiM of 
lra<le; and fttr the imposition of Uu-se he 
held the eimnlry io he aliLudy pn pured. 
Before, howcs'cr, tli(^ grant of |)ref(rreiitial 
Irealiiicut to the Colonies, ivu’olving as it 
inu.st sonic taxation of food, was made, lie 
conskicrerl tlial a fieriod of propaganda 
was required ; and lie at templed, Ihereforc, 
to treat ‘jiroferenee’ lUi for Ihe time out¬ 
side llic sphere of [uact teal ))oIilies. 

Tiie.se view.s wi-re not ileficirnt in lucid¬ 
ity; nor was Jlalfour lucking in llmiiu ss in 
his lumdiing (d llu situation. Ucluc.limtly 
eonvinei'd, howmer, by tin; prc.ssurc put 
ufion him 11ml tariff rerorrn must be with- 
drawn from the euti'gory of open (incHlinns, 
he insisted still that bis oivri policy ns re* 
gards‘preference’ niiisl prcviii! amongst the 
nicinhers of his ndminisl ration, (^laiiiher- 
lain made no complaint of this procedure 
hut was not liiinself more willing to forgo 
the ndv<»eaey <tf j)ror(‘rontial tariffs tlian 
were Ililclrie, Dord (ieor/'c Ihuiiilton, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh to abiuuUm their 
op])osilion l(i rcluliatory (hitics. The dis- 
riijition of Ihe (’fibinct hccnine, tlicreforc, 
ineviUdilo; mid Balfour (hliTininiMl that 
neither body of dissentients from his own 
views should gain any ndi'anlngc from it. 
But, whilst parting with tiu* extremists, 
he continued to do his utmost to minimi/c 
Ihe parly eleavagt". He attempted, and 
for a short time sneocssfully, to retain tlie 
Duke of Devonsliire, a fr<’e-lra<ler; and on 
tlMi ollwr baud, whllsl aweptlug .bssvpU 
Cliambcrlaiii’s rcsignnlion, he made it 
clear to him tlniL lie intended .Aiistc-n 
I'hnmberlniii lo he iUtchic’.s .siicei ssor at 
tlie I'lxehecjuer. 'I'lien, on I f .Sepl<'inI)(T, 
at a iiiecliiig of the Caliinct, at ivhieh his 
memorandum AVonennV Xates on Jfisuhu 
I'ree-Trade. (snbs(!{iuenlly fnihli.she<l) 
fornicd ttic trhief item on tlic agendii, 
he—in Devon.shire’s plirasc—‘.siiniiimrily 
dismis.si'd' Bitehic and Bidfonr of Bur¬ 
leigh. To his regret a speech tif his ut 
Slicniekl (1 October) caused Dcvonsliirc’fi 
resignation to folloiv. 

Balfour’s adininistration now entered 
upon its most diH'iciilt. phiise. 'I'lie parly 
friction, adversely nffeeied by liis own un- 
forluiiate, thmigli nnavojdiihle, nhsenec 
from the debate on tin' royal nddiess in 
J‘’cbruary UJ()4, (le\'eloi)e{l rujiidly; mid 
the division-lists discoi'ered u wide rift in 
themiionisl rank-s. He ulleiiipli'd loinark 
time, going only so far in the Oe.toher of 
tlmt year a.s to say that, if returned lo 
power, he would suiumoii a colonial con¬ 
ference of which the recommendtUions 
were only to be adopted if approved at 
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{iiiotiicr clcclion. Jhit, if Balfour had the carried largely by his own efforts to the 
caution of L’nliius Cuuctator, CUaiiibcrlain statute book agumt a great clamour of 
liod all tile onerpy of an ukl man in a opposition, led by Mr. Lloyd George witbin 
hurry; and the natioiMvatclicd with grow- ami by Dr. John Clifford [q.v.] without 
ing iinjiaUeacc the two years’ delay in the House, required the undenominational 
giving battle. critictsm of time to establish its merits. 

Balfour’s procrastination was doubtless With the pos.sihlc exception of the Licens- 
duc in part to his perception that there ing Act of 1904, into which also he put 
were other tilings besides-tariffs to be con- much personal work w'ith a view to 
aidei'cd. His adiniiiistration was, in fact, securing both the reduction of licences 
making its mark both in domestic and nnd the equitable compensation of piibli- 
foreigii jioliiy to a degree but little ob- cans, it was perhaps the mo.st important 
served; and lie was anxioius, so far as piece of legislation that Balfour was ever 
po.ssilile, lo consolidale its aehievcnients. directly concerned with; and its provi- 
In tlic iniiilary iTeoiisLriicUoii wliich the sions, controversial as they appeared to be 
lessons of the Souih African War had at the date of their enactment, have sux- 
rendered necessary, lie had interested him- vived, brcMidly speaking, a quarter of a cen- 
self, a.s well in regard to general matters, tury of widespread change. Conceived in 
as inoreiuirticnlarly in regard totiiercarm- conjunction with SirHobertMorant [q.v.] 
ing of the hold artillery with thceightcen- and dc.signed to secure to every parent, 
pounder gun (December 1904) and tlic so far as possible, tlie kind of religious 
formation of the Coiniiiittcc of Imperial teaching he desired for his child, the new 
Defence (Dceemlier 19()2-Mareh 1003), of settlement provided rate-aid for vohin- 
wliieh lie gave some account in speeches tary schools, whilst substituting a com¬ 
at Livcifioohl dl-’chniary) and intbe House niittee of the county council for tlic former 
of Comiiioiis (5 March). Both these pre- .school board as the local education author- 
oecvipations found Cull justilication a ity. Though the actual issue has largely 
decade later; and the Committee, pro- lost interest, Balfour’s defence of his 
vidiiig as it docs for a eoii.sultativo, non- action, published among his Essays and 
parly eomu-il of cxiierls niul statesmen Addresses under the title of ‘Dr. Clifford 
assisU-d by a .st-ci ctarral staff, lias long on Ueligious Ddiicntion’, may still be read 
taiccii ils pla<-e iimoiig.st British political with pleasure. It is a small masterpiece of 
iiislilulioiis. Il.s fortunes, how-ever, like verydelicatcandfini.shed irony, and shows, 
tliose of I lie gim, were none too well perhaps better than anything else that he 
assured even so laic as tlic dale of Bal- wrote, what he was capable oHn this vein, 
four’s rcsigimlioii in llKJa. Kvolved from It was, however, in regard to foreign 
tlie old I)c('(’ii('(! CommiUee of the Cabinet policy that Balfour mo.st feared a change 
luul enlvustcd with the coiiUnuaus survey of government. Ilia experience of foreign 
of (k:f(‘iisivc problems of a mixed political, affairs dated back to the days when his 
iniiilary, and na\ al natiirtr, it must always uncle during illness or ab.scnce would eri- 
be rcciconcd a n-markulde jiroof of his trust him with their temporavy conduct. 
fiatrioLic foresight, h'or the first time in The inception of the Kranca-Brilisli ea- 
iiisLory llic leadeis of rival political ])artk‘s tente, which followed quickly upon Salis- 
were enalilrd to assoc-iale in Ihc; work of bury’s retirement, rcjit'csented, lioAvcver, 
public defence wil linnt the dilliculties of n striking departure in policy from ninc- 
piihlic dehale or Ihe ob.scurilics of private teeiith-ccntury tradition. Balfour nnd tlie 
conl'ereiiee. foreign sccrclary, Loi'd I.an,s(lownc [q.v.], 

The liijuidalioii of the Sonlh African n|)pcar, it is true, to liave em’isagctl tlie 
War formed auoUierof nalf(mc’suiixielic.s, diplomatic understanding wiLli France 
Whilst t he siliial ion Ificn’, a.s tlie liberals rallier asn methoil of .settling old disputes 
K(uv,e\(nliially(lemanflni Ihc hold gciicro- than of providing new defences; and it 
sily of a gi uiil of sell -govonmiout—ngrant was only after they had left ollicc that 
wliich, wlieii llie lime for it. came, lie made iniiilary conversulioii.s l)clwecn tliePoAVcrs 
the mistaki-of oppo.sing with vig(nir-~the eoiiccrued were foiinally initiated. The 
introduction of Cliincse labour on the fact reiiiiiin.s that it was Balfimv’s admini- 
lland, imavoidalde llioiigli it seems to strulion which for better or worse aban- 
huve been in Die aidi/al circiiiiisLanees, doiiccl the tiine-honomed plan of an 
stood in some need of defence against England holding the <lipl<)matic balances 
doelrinaire dciumciation. Again, in the in Europe by virtue of sea power for that 
uiaUer of cduealioii the Bill, which Bal- of an England with its weight, both naval 
four had introduced in March 1U02 and andmilitury, thrown into one of the scales. 
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nirnislicd »l. vioiisly unknown, loir tlirfc yciirs iiinl a 
Mr. WiiiHlon Cluirc-liiirs request to Sir Imlf In: luul .sers-cd iih (Im i»rjm<s minislcr 
lyivvnrd (irey in IDia. sIh»wk, howrvcT, nf u !;<iV(rci}.Mi v/lmse (jualil i( ,s we re 
lltnt he fully realized flit! <lun^»ers involved loo different frum liis own lo iimlci: dose 
In the iioliey of an e/j^cu/e.and w<nd<l havr; synipathy or nndei>laiuliiijf easy, 
preferred n <lefensiv(: aliinneo {foveriir<l hy The.sP»nn now fell in full shciifdli upon 
the principle that the follilintMil of ils a tniiiiKler wlio.se record in n eard to 
jdcdge.s cotdd not he claimed unl<-ss Uie naliomil defenee was lit lie ktanvii, in 
parly daiiiiin^ wore ready to sidjinit u rej'ard to education ^vid( l\’ resented, and 
ease for iirliitralion. This preference: fov in re;'ard to fiir< i;;n puliey iiiiperrectly 
dear rather than oh.scure c:oiuniilinciits niiderslood. Isven mntiiije.f his snjiporLcrs 
was exeiiiplilied in Halfour’s trealnic-iil. of ilalfcnir’s/^ovcTuin).; r( so|\'e lo avoiti Uif> 
the Ftirdsastein alliaiK'ewilh .Tiipan which inislalce of reel and to niainlain at. all 
he. hail iidierited and was resedved, if pos- costs ll\e unity of his pai f v >vas taken 
silile, to renew heroic: (fnif linj» ollice. The for cvideiiec- cd’ vaeillal ion. Tevo incidents 
outlneakof warhet.ween Itns.siaaiid .rii|»an had further JU-eentiiatc-d (he ja iieral dis- 
in l!K)t merely iiilfns[fu:d his [uir|)use, content wide his aduiiiiistialion, Ilis 
since ho wished lo deinonslralc (ireat iiii|»rndent extension of the term of ollice 
llrilain's liddity as an ally whilst the out* in India of Lord (air/on |<|.v.l cweiitnatcd 
come was still iineeilain. Ncj'otiations for in iin unsc-einly dispute hdwei n Die 
tl>c renewal of the Anj'lo-.Tapancsc AKrce- viceroy and J^ord Kitrlicner |q.\'.|; and 
merit of ItKIli were lliercrfore initiatc;d in liis reluelaiit assent lo (leorpe ^N'yndliam'.s 
the hcj'innino of llHla and «*ai'ricil lo n wish lo have Sir Antony (afl eneanls Lord) 
Kiieei'ssCiil eondiision in (In*fcdlowinK.sum- Maedoniiell Icpv.l appuintetl us inuier- 
incr. Any jirojeeL for a belter iiiiilcr- secretary in Irdaiid rcsidled, nnfidriy 
standing' between Urilain and Uiissia eiiou<'li, in his heiii^' hiinself eliar^nid with 
hceaiiie ilonnaiil in these eirciimstaiiccs. deserting'a friend. 

Tlie crinidries were, in faeL in t’onscquciice In the fccncTal ehcl ion of .Jnnnary 1000 
of the Do^'^er Ihiiik ineidi-nt, within an ace llie conservative disaster at the pci] Is was 
of war in Oelolier UK)I. I hilloin's |irivalc; coiiipldc. Ihilfonr liiiuself was defeat eij at 
eori'c.spoiidenoe willi Lansdowiic: indieiite.s, Ivist Maiidie.sterhy m arly 'J.iinii \ nl i s ; iiiid 
moreover, a ['lavc* sus[ncioii of UuNsian his fcdlowiii^ in (he I hmse evas reduei il ton 
designs in India and an idiuosL uncanny vc-r 3 ’Miiall renmiiiit. A safe st :it, however, 
intnilion of such a deal between lliissia was offered him as ineinhc r for the (aty 
and Austria in the Near Fast an was later of London, and on l‘J Mavdi he relmiicd 
onndiided at Unchlaii (DOS). Ilis piT- lo llie JJoiiscs where in .s|j|| e of tlie hi-torie 
sonal orlcntalion, in the slric:!. sense of alleiiipt of the new iirime minister (Sir 
that word, was therefore only towards II. t*ain|)hell-HaiimTmaii) lo discredit liiin 
Japan, whilst his oeeidcntalion, if the (‘eiioiif'li of this foolery’) his asicmlaney in 
word may he: allowed, was as certainly di-halcwasquieldy regained. Anexc-liaiiyc 
towards the United Slates. lie was able of h-ltor.s wHli(!hamheilain reallinneri (iscal 
before the end of his life to give effect lo c-liaiigc as Die Itr.sl plank in I he unionist 
holli tliese feelings in the Washington plat form, hut into n detailed piDgraimneof 
Naval Agreement of 1021, lliough the ceonomic policy Jhdfonr wisels’ refiisiii (o 
rcHulling collapse of Ihe AngIo-Jupanc.se he drawn. He recognized in the tiureased 
alliauee showed clearly enough that it was repre.senlalioii of hdtour iii parliament Ihe 
not possible for Ungland, at any rate at adventofam-wera land liesa\'. I liesii]U'i ine 
tliat time, lo look bolli to the Fast and linsiness ofhis parly as t lial ol enaliling t lie 
to the ^^’e.st, sliip of slate (o rah- llie coining storm. 

As the year 11)0,') drew to a close, it IVliilst <'Oiiservii! ive di .-al isiiiel inn with 
heeainc increasingly obvious that the tale his leailer.ship «;uhniiial ei! in (lie eiy that 
of Ihilfour's ndminisiralion was l<»ld and HtaKoiir iniisl go', tlml teader.liip was 
tliat the nalton liad tired of llie Idling. <lirce|ed towards Ihe pre.-ei \ at inn of a 
liy No\’i:nih<‘r, in default of II n.scal triiei; coiniiioii froid. in hnlli Ihuise.i against 
within the purty, lu; ^Vils ready lo make legi.slalion ealeulaled, ns he saw, lirfDii'e 
an end, and, after eonsideriiig the respcc- the qiieslion of tlie House nl l.ords into 
live. mei'ilH of dissolution and rc:slgimlioii, the forefront of the liallle. He is llins lo 
elected for the hitler, On -1. December Iw he found putting iiji n good light in llie 
rcsigmed the pieininrship—an ollice for ComnioiiK iigain.st the Fdueation Hill of 
whieli he liad ])ro\’ided a eonstitutionul 11)00, the Licensing Hill of DO.S, and llie 
recognition and olliciul precedence i)re- budget of 1000, liolding ns ho did Lliat tlio 
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liglits of paieiiLs iu regard l,o religion were minister, Mr. AsquitMLtained from King 
attacked by tlie lii st, the rights of property George V a pledge to create a suiriciency of 
by the second, aiul the rights of the con- peers to carry the Parliament Bill in the 
stitiition, through tlie insertion of land event of a favourable response at the polls 
valuation clauses in a l-'inancc Bill, by the and, with this pledge in his pocket, ap- 
Ihird. In due course lie approved the pealed to the country. In Balfour’s view 
rejection of the budget by the peers no guarantee of the sort was constitution- 
(Novcinber lUOh) and defended their ally required until a constitutional crisis 
uetam as ‘abundanlly juslifictl’. ha,d actuaUy arisen and unless the sove- 

Tlie general election of .laniiary 1010 reign had no alternative ministry, and, 
which followed, made the Irish nationalists whenin July 1011 he learnt that the Idng’s 
masters of the silualion, Ilcsolutioiis, pledge had already been obtained, he 
however, restricting the veto of the House .summoned a ‘shadow’ cabinet to consider 
t)f Lords so as to allow of the passage of u the situation. Some of his colleagues were 
Home Uiile Itill were only just curried and for resistance to tlic Bill; others for sur- 
the delayed l''iiumcc Hill passed, when the render. The split spread to the party; and 
death oi’ King Kdward \II in May 1010 a ‘die-hard’ revolt was added to a tariff 
changed the mood of tlie nation. The reform division. 

incci)tion of a new reign invited a party Concerned with practical coiisequeneea 
truce; and a conference of party leaders and anxious always to save the Crown 
met on 17 June and sat until 10 Novem- from criticism, Balfour had little sym- 
hcr. Of tliis conference Balfour was a pathy with those who regarded the issue 
leading member; and his ability made a as one of high principle and were resolved 
deep impression even ii|)on his oi>|)oiicnts. to die fighting. A.s he saw things, their 
Tlie a|)])arent issue ujam which the nego- action was merely theatrical since they 
Uation broke down lay between the liberal were powerless to stop the impending 
plan of resorting to a general election in change in the status of the Upper House 
the event of an irreeoiurilalile difference and could only aggravate its incidents, 
between the two Houses over cuiistilU' Tlie ‘die-hards’ were, liowever, uncon- 
tioiiul (luestions and the conservative vinced niul cniriccl tlicir opposition to 
pveforenee for a rel'ereiulutn. Balfour, the Bill to q division (10 August). Balfour 
liowever, >vould, it uppears, have yieldwl suffered so keenly from this rejection of 
the point, if all possible Home Uiile bills, hia advice as to feel that it put a term to 
and not only the forthcoming one, had Ids Icadci-ship. At Bad Gastcin, which lie 
been placed williin the scheduled category visited in Augmst, he revicu’cd the posi- 
of constitntionul nn-asures compelling an lion; in September, uiion his return to 
appeal to tin; eoiisUlueneics. England, he discussed it with the party 

Towards (be close of llic conference and organisers; in October he took his decision; 
on Mr. I-loyd (ieorge's initiative, Balfour and in November he resigned, 
entered upon an int’onnal, secret negoUa- The effect of this step ayus striking, 
tion for a seUlvnient of the oiiLstanding Erccd from the trammels of circumstance, 
jiolitieid issues in tlie natiimal interest by ids high character, his vast ability, his 
the formation of a coalition goveriiinenl. rare distinction quickly stood out; and as 
iVliilst not idlogelber imsympatlietic, Bid- a stalesinan he now began to receive the 
four, Imuntcd as lie was by the .spectre of recognition which had been refused him 
Peel, eventually refusctl to enlcrlniii a an a leader. It happened tbiit the Irish 
scheme involving .so large a sacrifice of (|ucstion was once again in the centre of 
party jirineiples and .so great a breach of the iiolilicnl stage. There Avere none on 
jiarty ties. 'J'o the eliarge, snbs<'<|UfiiUv »-nher side of tlic House avIio could rival 
brought against him by Mr. Lloyd George, luiii in knoAvlcdge and exiiericnce of it, and 
of having mmic a gr<-at rcfusiil lie iiiiglil, lliere were few anywhere Avho understood 
perhaps, have r( ])lic'd limt be had avoiileil .so Avell as he Iioav far beyond any liberal 
a great I>el rnyal. A i i'ferenei- to tlicexperi- solution of the problem the. p:issions, now 
cn(!i-(i jiidgeiiient of Mi'. Akcr.s-I)oiigliis fiercely clashing, had carried the issue, 
had in fact euiillrined his o[)inion Hint Mie He did Avhat he could in a crisis not of 
jiroject Avas not only impracticable lait Ids making, recoinmonding the division 
rendered impossible by tiic iiiiliid dilfi- of Northern and Southern Ireland; cm- 
ciilty of forming a coalition ministry to pliasiziiig the vicAv in his Nalionalilfl and 

put it into effect, .that the Irish national 

Tlie e()nstitul^h«HJttWlG'ms spirit nvonklyfip^^^l content Avith no half- 

resumed. In h|jvcniUQitilU10*tll6*'^rilA^ advising the op- 
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iHj^Uiun nollci iiuMir rc.spiinsiliilily.by any 

luin'iulini'ntof the ^ovormiicnt’s unic-iuliiig 
liill, for llic lit Mnntutioii at the eleventh 
hour of a hmiudivry between Ncirtli-lCasL 
I'lskT and Hk; rest of Ireland; and even 
holdiiij:; luiiiseir in readiness, should tlic 
kin;! desire to take a last ejpportunily of 
English opinion, to resume olliee, 
with or withmit I^ord Rosebery ns his 
eollcagne, in a ‘ininislry of Cnrelnkers*. 

It was just at tins juncUirc tiint the 
oulhreak of the Eni'ojierm War (‘2H July 
lOl'l) KUpi>resscd idl,smallerfiuurrcls. Hal- 
four turned his mind at once to the new 
issues. 11c gave Ids assurnnee of support 
to the bolder seelion of the Cabinet in llic 
liour of decision, aeeepteel, at the king’s 
wish, when hlnglaiui heeaine involved in 
tliccoidllct, a sent on the eoniiiiiltceof the 
Priaec of Wales’s Eund for the relief of dis¬ 
tress ; Tcsuincd, at the prime uiinislcrs re- 
(|ucst, ineinbersldp of the Coinmillee of 
Imperial Defence; aiul assisted in tlie pre- 
lianition of plans for tlealing with the civil 
population in Uie event of coastal raids. 
From Noveiidter llll't he alteiidcd the 
meetings of a ‘\var-(;ouneil’ or ‘inner 
cabinet’ eonvoaed hy tlie prime minister al 
10 Downing Street, tliiis involving himself 
in res])onsil>ilitie.s scarcely coiiipuUble willi 
t hei)t)silion of an ex-minister in ojjpositlon. 
This state of things was, liowever, of no 
long duration. Shorlagc of munitions and 
dissensions at the Admiralty led in Ahiy 
lObl to the fornialioii of a Coalition 
governiiumt, in wldeli Ibdfoiir heeaine 
llrst lord of the Admiralty, tlie only ‘heavy 
administrative oll'ice’, so he told llie prime 
minister, for wlileli he could usefully he 
rcs|)onsii)le. 

Mr. IJoyd George in Itis }V<tr il/eHioir.s 
[vol. ii, p. 1017] litis conveyed theimpres- 
hIou tliat the minister whom he afterwards 
lilaccd at the head of the Foreign Olliee 
was incompetent for the work of the 
Admiralty. This was not the opinion of 
those wlio saw Ibilfnur there at eln.se 
quarters. Rehiiul ehartieteristicully indo¬ 
lent postures he brought to hear upon the 
issues submitted to 1dm so penetrating a 
judgement that it was pos.sible for the 
seci'ctary at lluiL Lime to the deparlineiil 
to assert that ‘at tlic Admiralty it was felt 
lliat, if Ralhair pcr.sonally did not favour 
any parLieiilur action or ])oIiey, there was 
no need for furtlier intpiiry’. Ilis speech 
introducing the navy cstimutes (7 aiul 8 
March 1010) showed according to the same 
authority ‘ns much knowledge of the im¬ 
portant que.stiona of naval administration 
as the speeches of any of Ids predecessors 
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with more advanlagcs on Hair side of 
liincaiid ]>oiitical eoiidilions’. It. .showed, 
loo, inciilcnlally and in reference to Mr. 
Cluii'chill a mastery of dchjde and delicacy 
of sarcasm cipial to anything he had 
dis])Iayc(l in his jirinie. 

llalfoiir, in fact, thoiigli he attempted 
no (lepiirtmcnlal reorganization, liclicving 
ns he did that the existing sy.sl<-m worked 
well if wi-scly handled, <lealt effeeli\ely in 
a seriis of hoar<l nifudings with various 
mullets of tiaval j)t]liiry napiiring regula¬ 
tion and deeision, and (juieldy restored 
serenity to a <k-parlm<‘iildisl raeled liy tlie 
differeai'c.s heUvei-ii Ids predecessor, ]\lr. 
Chiirclini, and l.ord I'ishcr 1*1,v.j. Two 
eoivsideruhle events fell within his lenn 
of olliee—the witlidnuMd fniiii Gallipoli, 
the wi.wloni of ivhleh he had doi/hted.and 
the hutlle of Jutland (31 Ma>- IDlii). Tlic 
foriiicr was faultlessly executed. Tlie roai- 
M»r«jV/ru? in whieli he aiiiiouneed the iie\v.s 
of tlic latter ilrcnv, ho\v(;\'('r, nnieli eril ieisin 
ii])on his deparlimmt. Drawn up in Ids 
hand and but .slightly modilied after eon- 
sill tut ion will] Ids noN’iil advisei s,il w as dis- 
paleliod, notwitlislandiiig statements to 
Ihreoatrary.willioiil referem-eioiliesicre- 
tary to the ArliinruUy or to Mr. ('Imicld!!, 
and gave the pulilie, as lie always main- 
liiineilit.slionld have done, t la- imvarnishid 
lrulh,)’ctul the Hamc lime (’( rlainly dis- 
.seiniiiated iifalseiinpressionordjsHslerlliat 
was only by th'grees removeil ns the sntli- 
eieiiey of tlic naval siiei'ess lieeiiiiie jilaia, 
A lull followed the eiigiigemenl, biiL the 
Geniiiin subiiiarine nieiiaee was iioiui tlie 
less growing; mi<l in November IlMd Hat- 
four created ti .sjieekil dcpartfoeiit to dciil 
with it. Ilotli Mr. A.srjoith and .Sir Edward 
Grey, however, ^verc anxious for some 
eliange of personnel in flu* na\al nienilKT- 
sbip of the Arlndrully lloanl, and before 
the full of the first (.'oalilioii, Adiidral 
Jelliene had been ujipointed to sueenti 
Sir Henry Juck.son ns (ir.sl sea lord. 

Whether this new eombination of talent 
would have resulled, as one w<'ll'(|iiiiiilied 
observer believed, in a more rapid sup¬ 
pression of the submarine atlaelc eiiiiiiot 
he determined, for tlie dowufall of Hie 
A.sqnitli fidmjni.slj'utjmi was eojneident 
with it, 

Itiiiroiir bad not I dog to do ivil Ii orgaiii/.- 
iiig the eubal widebonsled Asi|uilb from 
power, hut he seems to Iiave taken no 
execplion to it, aiul Ids deeision to give 
it coiintcnunce was inoiucnlons for Eng¬ 
land and, still more, for Europe;. A ecrlaiii 
modesty aiul moral sini|)lieity eliarac- 
teristic of him were apparent in hi.s con- 
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duct. In his view tlic sole qiiestion to be Woodrow ‘Wilson, he sailed for the United 
considered was how Die \Vnr might be States at the head of a diplomatic mission, 
most cliieiently cmried on and, once he His enthusiasm for an understanding be* 
hud sntisiiccl hitusclf that Mr. Lloyd tween the two Anglo-Saxon peoples put a 
George was of all men available the best spurto his tact and ability. He made good 
c|iinii/ic(l for the task, he was cliarac- friends with Wilson, charmed the Anieri- 
tcristicnlly iiidifrereiit to all personal eon- cans generally by the grace of his manners, 
siderations, sueli ns Hint minister’s recent and delivered memorable speeches both 
but unsu(!c(-ssfnl uttcm|)L to remove him before Congress and at Washington’s 
from the Adminilly. His assistance was grave. His diplomatic uehievement was 
iintloid)tediy essential to Ihc formation consummated by the intimation, un- 
of the new Coalition, for witluiut it the ollicially conveyed to the president, of 
adniinisl rut ion must lias’c lacked siilli- the existence of those .secret treaties with 
cient supiKU'l in inlluetdiiil conservative Russia and Italy which ran counter to 
qiinrlers. hi the new dishilmlion of de- the principle of nationality and so to 
parLinenls he was given Uu; Foreign Ollicc. American policy. In brief his mission had 
His proseiiee then- had tlie greater consc- secured a snccc-ss wliich stood the Allies in 
qucnce that, with the break-up of the good stead as American credit, shipping, 
A.squitl) government, Ihitlsh counsels hail and soldiers became increasingly needful, 
losttliccliplonuitieexfiericuceandiuodera- whilst on a longer view it seemed to have 
tion bolli of hansdowiio and of Grey. laid the foundation of just such a fusion 
The association lietwcen the new prime of Anglo-Saxon sentiment as Balfour had 
minister, Mr. Lloyd George, andtlicforeign long had at heart. 

secretary, wliich during the late crisis had In foreign policy in general Balfour’s 
issued in a marked personal .syin|mthy,was achievement is less assured. Both the 
as tlie iiieeling of ( a c) eurrcnls, one turgid progress of the War and tlie versatile 
and strong, the other relincd to a crystal energy of the prime minister drove him 
clanty. It was easy to sec from the first continuously towards those very things 
that the prime minister liad [iliiiincd such which liis memorandum for the Cabinet 
a dyareliy in foreign affairs as had not of 4 October 1010 (published in Lloyd 
previously lieen Icnown In the constitution. George’s War Memoirs, vol. ii, pp. 88‘1- 
An amateur foreign olliee, irreverently 880) shows that he had wished to avoid, 
termed tlie. ‘gaidcn-sulairb’, arose in the namely, the humiliation of Germany, tlie 
prcoiiiels of 10 Downing Street; and by di.s.solution of the Dual Monarchy, and 
this means Mr. I.lnyd George exereisecl a the ])eril of n pau-Gcrman state incor- 
direct as well as indirect and constitutional porating or seeking to incorporatca purely 
iiiduenee ufion foreign affairs. Balfour’s German Austria. A stronger diplomacy 
iinportanee to the prime miiiislcr and might perhaps have made more of the 
rearly aeej'.s.s to his presence Jiiodilicd the Austrian peace move (1017), a subtler one 
iiiimediat e effect of sneli a system, but its might perhaps have gauged the Bolshevist 
ulliniale eonse(inen{a‘s were apparent at mentality better; and .some uncertainty of 
the Peace Conreriuice, wliere Balfour’s aim may be inferred from the countenance, 
position eonirnsted uiifavcmrably will) long unsu.speeleil, whicli he gave to the 
that of C'iisllereagh at Vienna or Salisbury piiblicntioii, if not the contents, of the 
at Berlin. famous ‘peace letter’ of Lord Lansdo^vne 

TJie chiinge of gfneriifiieiit itiennwhile [q.v.] of November ll>17 by referring its 
nffovdc'd no speeliienliu-sueci'sses. During writer to Lord Hardiiige, at that time 
1017 llic submarine trouble grew at sea. permanent midcr-secrctary for foreign 
diffcreiH'cs between the prime minister affairs. It might indeed l)e dilTicult to say 
and tlie gi'iicials aceentnaled the difii- whether bi.s foreign iioliey was in tlie 
cullies of I'jirrying oii ho.slilitics, and the traililion of the old I'airope or of a new 
land oiieral ions wi'i'e. oversluuluw'fd by the order foutldcd, ut least in theory, upon 
Klangliler III I’assehetulai'le (August.). 'Die nationality, democracy, a league of na- 
cnlry of llur I ’liileil .Slates into the War, lions, ami an open diiilonmcy. .Siilisbiiry’s 
wliieli eaimu'arlv in I he year, nreileil, how- large wisflom and Mr. Lloyd George .s 
ever, only to i)c dcMdoped to make victory vivacious vorsaiilily seemed to dis[mtc 
sure. Bidfnnr, to Ids lasting tlislinelion, jiossession of a mind eon.stitutionally cool 
seized a (liploinalii- opportuniLy which lie ami unfailingly receptive, 
of all men lii’lng was iif.st qualified to use. One decisive move whicli he himself 
On 14 April It) 17, after a.scerlaiiiing that rated ns his groat achievement, did, how- 
Ills visit would be welcome to President ever, cliaractcrwc Balfour’s tenure of the 
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Foreign OffKje. Ever since a coiwersation 
with Dr. 'Weizmann at Manchester during 
the throes of the general election of 1006, 
he had been heenly interested in Zionism j 
and intercourse with Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in America had strengthened his faith in 
its political value. In November 1917 he 
trivunphed over opposition both within 
and without the Cabinet and issued the 
so-called Balfour Declaration in favour of 
a Jewish national Iiome in Palestine. The 
project finally took shape at tlie Peace of 
Versailles. Under a British mandate from 
the League of Nations the Jews were estab¬ 
lished inthe Holy Land on equal terms with 
the existing inhabitants, and, yjough Arab 
feeling was aroused to such a degree as to 
endanger Balfour's personal safety whenlie 
visited Dainosexis in 1925, the experiment 
proved so popular among the Jews that at 
tiie hour of his death Jewry mourned him 
with honours perhaps never before ac¬ 
corded to a Gentile. 

‘It wag not so much the wax as the 
pence that I have always dv eaded,’ Balfour 
told Lady Wemyss on the evening before 
he left for the Peace Conference at Paris 
in January 1919. The two English minis¬ 
ters were lodged in tlie Rue Nitot, the 
prime minister on tlie first, the foreign 
secretary On the second floor. During tlie 
inaugural period of the Conference tlie two 
ministers sat alike in the so-called ‘council 
of ten*, which contained both the heads 
and the foreign ministers of the five great, 
victorious delegations. This period, which 
lasted, for a month from tlie middle of 
January lOlD, closed "with the ternporaiy 
absence of President "Wilson in America, 
Lloyd George in England, and Clcmenoeau 
in bed, and ^vas followed by an interval of 
three w'eehs (10 Fcbruary-8 March) during 
which Balfourdominated the situation. He 
altered it vastly for the better, so much so 
indeed thut C/emenceau onrecoverynazued 
him the Richelieu of the Congress. ‘ Where- 
os in the midd le of February’, remarks Mr. 

‘tlie ^vork of the Conference was 
drifting off almost uncontrollably into 
futility, all was now brought bade in or¬ 
derly fashion to the rear [W. S. ChurchiU, 
The AJtemai?i, vol v, p. 190]. its eom- 
nussions, spurred on by this new pressure, 
had, in other words, got through tJieir 
work and reported. On the return of ^^p. 
Lloyd George, however, and in conse¬ 
quence of a leakage of information, a 
council of four’ was superimposed, with 
the foreign secretary’s full approval, upon 
the m-iginnl council of ten. From that 
time Balfour, whilst as foreign minister he 
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retained his seat on. the latter (known 
tlienceforword as the ‘council of live’) nnd 
both by reason of the jiroxirnity of his 
lodgings to those of the prime minister and 
liis prominence on the Bi’itisii Empire 
Committee remained acquainted with the 
general course and conduct of the negotia¬ 
tions, no longer participated in tlic princi¬ 
pal discussions nnd was not in every oiihc 
made aware of impeaditig decisions, even 
when of grave moment. Tiic extent to 
which he thus abrogated liis oITicc mny be 
inferred from a statement which lie nuulc 
towards the close of tiie Conference to lii.g 
colleague, Lord Robert Cecil, to tlic effect 
that, not having been consulted on sonic 
point or another, he slioiilcl not defend the 
Peace Treaty, which, he added, was not of 
his making. But even if this ohifer dictum 
ought not to be pressed, tlioiigh in fact it 
does not lack corroboration, ns evidence of 
his secondary position, tlic extraordinary 
circumstance that the Foreign Ollice np- 
popcntly worked on the assumption that 
a peace was to be negotiated, wliercaa in 
the event the terms intended for negotia¬ 
tion were dictated without serious dis¬ 
cussion or amendment, would still indicate, 
conclusively enough, tJic ffnhtations of liis 
influence. To such a degree, then, but at 
such a price may BaiCour’s direct respon¬ 
sibility be reduced for a treaty wiiieii eim- 
not readily be reconciled witli the British 
tradition of ISl't, the British purpose in 
1014, the conditions of tlie Armlsliee, tlic 
aspirations of a League of Nations, or bis 
own, in gencmi, conciliatory dispositions. 
Had he, however,been ina position toinsist 
upon the conclusion which he dc-sii cd, of« 
preliminary agreement imposing a naval 
nnd military, and perhaps outlining a terri¬ 
torial, settlement, and had he also con¬ 
cerned himself mare with the ccononnc 
and ^aneiai aspects of the peace to he 
negotiated, the outcome might, perhaps, 
have been happier. 

The signing of the treaty with Gci inany 
on 28 June 1010 left BnICoiir again nt tJie 
h^d of the British delegation'', and tlic 
Tmaty of St. Gcrninin witli Austria, which 
followed on 10 September, was l)i.s n»ir- 
h^ai eontrihwtioii to the scltlcinent. 
IpjUdiccti by certain prcn iniiH flccisions 
of tlic council of fojir, it caiiMot ()o said 
to have avoided the danger that he hnd 
early signalled of a small Austria exciting 
sentiments both of afTinity and cupidity 
m a great German ncigiibour. In the 
retro^ect, indeed, Balfour was accus¬ 
tom^ to defend the geographical aspect 
ot the peace terms in general by aiguiiig 
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hat the frontiers approved could not in 
ractice imve been bettered. Hisapologists 
iny, hoivever, ])re(er to ihvell upon thetcr- 
ific strain that liis odice liacl imposed upon 
, man now over seventy. There can in fact 
le little do\ibt that he felt the conduct of 
Drcign affairs, involving as it did nt Pavia 
, social side wliieh ho was not the innn to 
/isli to avoid, to be geUing beyond liis 
trength; and tiiis notwitlistanding that, 
dicn he left for Paris, I.,or(l Cur/on JituI 
lecii iiuliieled as acting foreign sccreliiry 
,t 'WJntelinll. With the ccmcUision of the 
Austrian treaty lui resigned (2*t October 
019), retaining a place in the Ciihiiict na 
3rd president of the council. 

Balfour’s association ^vith foreign affairs 
vns, liowevcr, by no means finished. In 
'loveinbcr 1021 he figured oa leading 
British delegate at tlic IVnshington Con- 
ercnce whieli resulted in a Five-Power 
rcaty Cor a measure of naval disarmament 
iiid a Four-Power compact of good under¬ 
standing in the Piicilie, hut which also 
ivcntutttcd in the teriuinaUon of the 
Inglo-Jnjnincsc Alliance of lOOo. Then, 
n August 1922, lie gave hi.s name to the 
■Iritish note which he hud dmCterl rceom- 
neiuling a general eaneellation of rvar | 
lebts as |»art of a general sctllcmciit., 
\u(l (Uuvlly, in the Oebihcr following, as' 
British rejn’csenfative at Geneva, he cnr-| 
ied, largely by hi.s own efforts, a scheme, 
.vhich was successfully put into effect. Cor 
die financial rchahililation of Austria 
•iiuler the aiispice.s of the League of 
Mations. It might he luUled that n few 
ivccics earlier lie had taken together with 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Cluirehill the 
grave responsibility of issviing a coiiunmii- 
'jud committing Great Britain to resist the 
crossing of the Straits at Chaiiak by the 
Turkish forces. 

The same year 1022 brought liiin, in 
Mareli, tlie K.G. and, in May, an earhioiii. 
He elected to call himself Tlnrl of Balfour 
and, ns a second litle, Viscount'Trapraiii. 
Thenceforward he llgurea a.s n» elder 
stutcsnnm, yet—nllbnugb the fall of Mr. 
Lloyd George, by whom he .stood, a little 
rushed perhaps by (oreiunstaiu^e, in the 
political crisis of 1922, Ihriuv him for a 
time out of oiliee—not as one on tlic re¬ 
tired li.st. As lord jiresident of the Council 
he was included in Mr. Baldwin’s second 
ndinini.stnitioii from ll)2i> to 1029 and in 
that capacity ioolc occa.sion to show his 
abiding sense of the over.shadowing impor¬ 
tance of (jhysics in relation to politics by 
the foundation of the Committee of Civil 
Research, a body conceived on the same 


lines as the Committee of Imperial Defence 
hut designed to give to men of science 
direct acccs.s to ininistcis a.s well as to co- 
oi-dinate scientific investigations through¬ 
out the Empire. But of liis imperialist 
outlook those years contained another 
proof. The so-called IlulCour Deliuition 
(1020)—cmbotlicd in the report of the 
Intcr-Iinpcrinl Ilclations Committee of 
which he acted as chairman—gave ex¬ 
pression to the view that positive ideals 
and free instittitinns formed the basic 
principle of the livitish Empire and so 
jjnvcd the way for the Statute of West¬ 
minster (1081) which iceogni'icd the equal 
status, both in domestic and foreign affairs, 
of the Colonies with tlie mother-country. 
Here was evidence enough that the eye of 
his mind was not dimmed, even if his 
bodily strength had abated. Yet there 
were some who thought that his career 
I sliould have been earlier closed, some, not 
witliout influence in the matter, who 
would Iravc liked to see him entl his life, 
as but for the War he hatl himself dreamed 
that he might do, os head of his old Cam¬ 
bridge college. So graceful a tribute to his 
life-long interest in all that made for edu¬ 
cation might, had circumstances allowed 
it to take effect, liave saved iiim from any 
ministerial ns.soeiation with the grant of 
Home Kiilc to Irolaud; im association 
plainly inconvenient, to say no more, and 
imperfectly explained u’lvay by the fact 
of his absence in America at tlio date of 
its occurrence, 

Balfour died at Fisher’s Hill, his 
brother’.s house near WoJciiig, 10 March 
1930, uiul was buried at Whittingchame 
with the rites of the Church of Scotland, 
to w’hitdi, thougii without anj' exclusive 
uttachiiieiit—for he was a coinniunieant 
also in the Church of England—he be¬ 
longed. His inctaphj'sicai studies had 
.sati.sliccl him that personal immortality 
was imirlicit in the very .structure of man’s 
hciiig. Not less did hi.s patriotic nciiieve- 
incnt fialisfy his contemporaries that 
|)olitieal iiTunortaiily was assured to the 
.spacious reeortl of his life. Yet his place 
unuuig.4t his compeers is no easy one to 
determine. He was a first minister in King 
I'ldwiird VH’s pilling times of peace, first 
lord of the AdminilLy when the drums of 
war were beating at their loudest, foreign 
secretary nt the grcnte.st pence congress, 
or more strictly conference, the world has 
ever seen; yet it would be too much to say 
that lie shone with Pitt’s beacon-light, 
burned with Chatham’s incandescent fire, 
or got Europe back to work with Castle- 
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Teagli’s laborious patience. Accomplished 
paUiamentaiian as he was, lie had neither 
Canning’s gift of speech nor Peel’s grand 
manner. A conservative leader, and very 
loyal to bis trust, he made no such im¬ 
pression, as Salisbury’s, of sagacious 
strength or, as Disraeli’s, of romantic 
vision. His political genius was in fact 
essentially transitional, evolutionary, and 
in that sense creative j nor, if it had been 
other, could he have worked so well in 
turn with Salisbury, with Chamberlain, 
and 'With Lloyd George. It wqs of a piece 
with this that he rose by opposing ia Ire¬ 
land the very principle of nationality 
wliicli he ended by advocating in Palestine 
and saw in these apparently contrary 
purposes his o^vn two chief achievements. 
Yet this seeming inconsequence was not 
in his case incompatible with a deeper 
intellectual integrity. For the rapier with 
wliffih he hud first opened the world’s 
oyster seemed, when laid aslant tire im¬ 
perial and constitutional problems of his 
time in later life, to turn to a fine edge of 
light cutting their knots and tangles. The 
native propensity towards mediation 
which set a limit to his powers of leader¬ 
ship, increased the range and finish of his 
thoughts; and in a period of unexampled 
change and far-reaching confusion Jus 
serene and luminous cast of politics fre¬ 
quently cxemplincd the instinctive cour¬ 
tesy of an even mind observing the golden 
mean. In no derogatory sense, then, he 
possc.osed, aa John Morley noticed, some¬ 
thing in common with Halifax, the 'trim¬ 
mer’—the Halifax, that is, of Macaulay’s 
portrait with Miis keen, sceptical under¬ 
standing, inexhaustibly fertile in distinc¬ 
tions find objections; bis refined taste; his 
exquisite sense of the ludicrous; his placid 
and forgiving, but fastidious temper, by 
no means prone either to malevolence or 
to enthusiastic admiration the Halifax 
of whom ’Walter Bnleigh, the critic, ob¬ 
served that 'Ills iinpoi’tancfi may well be 
measured by this, that it never depended 
on the oflico that he held’. Yet when all 
the claims of contrast and comparison 
have been satisfied, Balfour remains, in 
the eyes pt least of many wlio knew him 
a unique figure—one of those rare mcn[ 
indeed, about whom it may be said with¬ 
out rhetorical exaggeration tiiat neither 
Ills own generation nor anotlier will look 
upon Jus like again. 

several portraits of Balfour at 
V Inttingehame—by George Richmond in 
the seventies, by Ellis Roberts in 1800, 
by T. A. Laszid in 1008, by Sir William 


Bothenstein in 1023, by Sir James Guthrio 
in 1027. The Carlton Club contains a full- 
length portrait painted in 1008 by J. S. 
Sargent; Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
portrait in his D.C.L. robes by LAszlu, nntl 
Eton Colley one by Fiddes Watt. A bust 
by Onslow Ford is also at Whittingehamc. 
A cartoon appeared in Vanity Fair 27 
Januftiy 1910. 

[finlfour was succeeded as flccond earl by 
his only surviving bioUicr, Gerald William 
(bom 1853), Blniielie E. C, Dngdalc, Arthur 
JamesBaljour, First Furl oj Zlfi//uiir, 2 vols., 
lOao, written witii intimate knowledge based 
upon tire author's coutempovivry nieiutn andu, 
Balfour’s own Chapters of Axitobioguiphji 
(edited by Mrs. Dugdalc), 1030, though only a 
fragment put together in his last illness, lias 
also great importance for the student of his life 
and cliaractcr. His Essays and Addresses, 189!} 
(8rd edition 100(3) and Ida Essays Speculative 
and Political, 1020, contain nutobiogrnj)liicul 
matter and illustrate tlic development of Ids 
views. Thestudentof Ids philosophy will need 
to consult his Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 
1870 (new edition 1020), his L'oundalions of 
Uelief, 1895 (8th edition 1001), niul his Theism 
and Uttmanism mul T/jc»s»v and Thougla—ilie 
Gifford lectures which lie delivered in 1915 and 
1922-1923 respectively. 

Estimates ofancl allusions to Balfour can he 
found ill such coatemporary biogtapldcs mul 
recollections as Lndy Gwciulolcn Cceirs Life of 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, vols. iii aiul iv, 
1031 and 10S2j J. L. Garvin’s Life, of Joseph 
CfiQmberlain vol. iii, 1034; IF«r Memoirs of 
David Lloyd George, vols. i-iv (to 1017), 

1034; Sir Austen Chninlicrloin’s (fortlicoiiiiiig) 
Memoirs; (Margot) Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith’s Autobiography, 1022 , nnd More 
Memories, 1033; Viscount Ksber’a Journols 
andLeliers,cd. M, V. Brett, vols. i and ii, 1031. 
Sir Ian Malcolm, who wns one of liiilfoiir's 
political secretaries, published in 1030, Lord 
Ralfaur: A Memory, wldeli deserves notiec, us 
does un article in Ten Personal S'ludies, 1908 , 
by Wilfrid Ward. The present Lord Uayleigh 
hosdenlt with the scientific aspect of Biilfoiir’s 
activities in a short obitunrj' notice prepared 
fortlieBoyal Society, and reprinted under the 

tmnLoTdliQlJouT in his relation to Science, juuJ 
Mr, John Quehun (LorclTwccdsinuir) with Jd.s 
literary style in an article in llotnilics and 
Reerealiom, 1020. For tlic episode of the 
Lnnsdowne ‘peace letter’ of ]»17 sec The 
NmefrenIA Century and After, Miucli 1931 
(article by Lord Lansdowne); iitui in regard 
to Balfour and the Pence Confenmeo Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s Pcacemaldnci lOiO, 1933 
will be found usefah] A. GivCii,. ’ 

BALFOUR, Sm ISAAC BAYLKY 
(1863-1922), botanist, was born at Edin¬ 
burgh SI March 1853. the third child 
(second son) of John Hutton Balfour [q.v.J, 
piofcssoT of botany in the university of 
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Eclinburgli, by lii.s wife, Marion, daughter 
of Isaac Unyley, of Edinburgh, writer to the 
signet. He counted nniong his forcbcai'S 
George Husband Bail’d [cj.v.], principal 
of Edinburgh University 1703-1840, and 
James Hutton (q.v,], the geologist. 

Balfour was educated at Kdinburgh 
Academy and lihlinbiirgh University, 
where he graduated 13 .Sc. in 1873. He 
studied also under JuUufi vou Stichs at 
Wurzburg University and witiv A. dc Dary 
at Strassburg. From 1875 to 1878 he acted 
as assistant to Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
professor of natural Jiistory at Bldinburgli 
University, and to T. 11. Huxley, Thom¬ 
son’s substitute during Iiis absence on the 
Challenger expedition. He wns one of 
(Lord) Lister’s dressers in Edinburgh 
(1875-1870). He took bis M.D. degree in 
1877. He hud already accompanied, as 
botanist, the transit of Venus expedition 
to Rodriguez Jsluitd in 1874; in 1870 he 
explored the island of Socotra in order to 
collect plonts. In tliat year he was ap¬ 
pointed to the chair of botany in Glasgow 
University and he remnined there until 
1884, when he was elected Shcrardian 
professor of liotuny at Oxford, and fellow 
of Magdalen College. In 1888 he removed 
to Edinburgh on his appouitmeut as pro¬ 
fessor of botany in Liu: utilver.siLy, King’s 
botanist iti Scotland, and keeper of the 
royal botanic garden. These positions he 
held until .siiortly before liis death in 1022. | 

Balfour’s most siili.stantud |)iib]i.sher] | 
work was Bolnuy nf jSVu;o/m(l888),dc.scrib-, 
ing about 800 new speek*.s from the en-, 
deniic IJora of tlii.s oceanic island. He was 
engaged in syslciiialic botanical work 
throughout his life, his main interest 
being in rhododendrons and jirirnulas; 
he also did valuable work on the propaga¬ 
tion of plants and the germination of see<ls. 
But his inlluenee was chieHy admini.slnt- 
tive. In each of tire universities which he 
served he found a department nccxlinp 
reorganization; iu Glasgow he saved the 
hetbariitm, and setiured relmilcling of the 
plaut-limises; in Ids few years at Oxford 
he did I he .same; and iifcach he reorganized 
the teaching on modern lines. But in Jiis 
own university of J'ldinburgli the .sco[i(; 
was greater: here he rceousUliJlcd the 
botanic garden ; relmilt tfie plant-lioii.ses; 
enlarged the ialioratories, and created the 
rock-garden. Under Ids hands Edinburgh 
became a centre of iJic finest horticulture. 
Meanwhile he was conducting one of the 
largest botanical .schools in the country 
and, as King’s botanist in Scotland, direct¬ 
ing correspondence with leading botanists 


both imperial and foreign. For a quarter 
of a century Balfour was the most efficient 
all-round botanist in Great Britain. 

During his sliort tenure of the choir of 
botany at Oxford Balfour established rela¬ 
tions witlr tlie Clarendon Press, inducing 
it to found in 1887 the Annals of Botany, 
a quarterly journal which, after nearly 
half a century, is now of world-wide re¬ 
pute. The Clarendon I'ress also, on hia 
advice and under his editorship, produced 
a series of tran slntions of foreign treatises, 
necessary for the completion of thatrcvival 
of the study of botany in Great Britain 
in which he had taken a leading part. 

Balfour married in 1884 Agnes Boyd, 
daughter of Robert Bnllocli, merchant, of 
Glasgow, and had one son and one 
daughter. 

Balfour was elected F.R.S. in 1884, and 
created K.B.E, in 1020. He died at Court 
Hill, Hnslemere, 80 November 1922. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
13,1024; Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Kdiiibiirgli, vol. xliii, 1023; Kew Bulletin, 
No. 1,1928.] F. 0. Bowicn. 

BALFOUR, Sir THOMAS GRAHAM 
(1858-1020), author and educationist, born 
iu Chelsea 2 December 1858, was the only 
child of Surgeon-General Thomas Graham 
Balfour [q.v.], by bi.s wife, Georgina, 
daughter of George Prentice, of Armagh. 
On Ids father’s side he was closely con¬ 
nected, through the Ihdfour.s of Pilrig, 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. He was 
' educated at Marlborough and at Worcester 
I College, Oxford. His scliool life was partly 
I irnjmircd by ill health: at the univensity 
I be obtained a nr.st eln.ss in classical inodera- 
Itioiis (1880) and a second class in litcrac 
humaniores (1S82), won distinction a.s a 
rille-shot, and captained the shooting 
eight during his lust two years. 

In 1885 Balfour was culled to the bar by 
the Inner Temple, but lie found the prae- 
lice of advocacy luieotigeuial, and his chief 
piece of work during tlicse years wa.s Jiis 
contribution (the chapter on ‘Battersea’) 
to Cluu’le.s Booth’s Life and Labour of the 
Peofile in London (1891-1908). For a time 
lie travelled extcii-sivcly, and in 1891, after 
the <leath of his parents, lie accepted K. L. 
.Stevenson’sinvitationto make his home at 
\hiltima. On Stevenson’s death in 1894 
Balfour returned to England; in 1890 he 
married Rhoda, dauglitcr of Leonard 
Dobbin Brooke, of Birkenhead, and settled 
at Oxford, ivhere he wrote his two prin¬ 
cipal works. His Educational Systems 
of Great Britain and Ireland appeared in 
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1808 iirul ra,[)ully hcjcninc ft Htandnrd 
authority: liis Life of llohcrt Louis Sletcn- 
son, written at the request oC vStevenson’s 
family for the EdinhvirgU edition of his 
works, followctl in 1001, niid established 
Balfour’s rcpiitution as ti biograplier. 

During Balfour’s residence in Oxford he 
served the delegacy of local cxaininations 
first as examiner, then ns assistant-secre¬ 
tary. This experience and the success of 
his volume on educational .systems bore 
fruit when in. lf)02 he ^vas appointe<l direc¬ 
tor of technical education, and in li)03 
general director ofeduoation.to the county 
of Staffordshire. Balfour’s appoiiiLincnl 
came at a critical time. TIic Act of 1903 
had remodelled the educational admitiis- 
tration of England and had vitally 
affected that of every district. The pi-ol»- 
lems of Staffordsliire were especially varied 
and insistent—a population of GOO.OUU, 
a county mainly agricultuml yet including 
two densely populated industrial areas, 
five county boroughs, nine boroughs imd 
urban districts with iiowors over elemen¬ 
tary education, twenty-nine scliool boards 
to he co-ordinated, a serious lack both of 
school buildings and of technienl classes 
and colleges, niicl, above all, the urgent 
need of conciliating and bringing into 
line a large number of competing interests 
on whose co-operation tho accomplish¬ 
ment of the task largely depended. To 
these problems Balfour addressed hiniseir 
with whole-hearted devotion. He gained 
the entire coundciicc of his chairman,!*’. E. 
Kitchener, and of Ids committee, of the 
Board of Education, uud of tlie neigh¬ 
bouring local authorities; he won the 
cordial affection of his subordinates, he 
met every difliculty with admirable temper 
and judgement, and he adnunistcred liis 
office with a steady, far-seeing wisdom 
which made it an example to the counlr}’ 
at large. In his first ten yeni-s he built 
forty-cight new school.?, and the numher 
was considerably iiicrcnscd afterwards • he 
extended the pottery soliool at Stoke, 
and cstabli.shed the tcclmical colleges at 
Wednesbury and Wolverhampton nnd the 
mining college on Cannock Chase; he wa.s 
n pioneer both of school-gnr(len.s and of 
fichool-librnries. Tiie nddrc.sse.s ojj cdiioa- 
tional administration which he gave to the 
university of Birininghani in 192 ] mv 
models of their kind; iJicy are the dm-ct 

In l^tilfoiir received the hoiiornry 
defp’ce ot M.A. from Cambridge Univensitv 
and m 1924 that of IL.D. f^m the unh 
versity of Birmingham. He was knighted 


Balfour, T, G. 


in 11)17. Among bis ninny piildii' appoint¬ 
ments It may be nicntioTH’d llial hr served 
as ehairiiinn of the assii(’i;ktir)n of iliiic- 
lor.s imd RcerelaTies of rduraiinii (lUUS), 
us a inember of the Tcrotisiriirtioii rnm- 
iniltceoii fulult eiliiciilion O'd? HMli), <jf 
lilt; coniiiiitlce on llu; position ofsc-icnrc in 
education (IDUl -IPl.S), anri of tlie rDiisul- 
lutive coininiUce of llu! Hoard of lOlnen- 
lion (11)30-11)20). During Die last year of 
Ihu European IVar (P.DS HDIi) he served 
ns director of iMlneatioii ill hraiii i- rliiiea 
of cmnmiiinValion) for Die ^'laiii;; .Mi n’n 
Clirisllull AsscieiaDon, and held Dial olliee 
witli eonspicumiSMiecess iiidii ihedeniohi- 
lixiitiori in lOiO. 

Daifoiir retiri'd in l(l2(i afti r more Diaii 
tWLMily-thrce years' Hf'r\ie<‘, and rc turned 
lo Oxford, where be bi’('aun' a ineniher of 
the city edueulion eoiniiiitli i-, of t he (h ie- 
gsvty for cxtin-muva! sfudic s, luul of Du; 
council of Biirnelt llonse. He diid at 
Oxford 20 Ocloher 11)211, lea\ iiiij a u idnw 
and two .sons, 

Balfour |U)sse,sscd a true liierars’ iril't, 
imd, if the bnlaiicc had so iiieliiied, tiiit'lil. 
Avcll liiivc iiiuinlaintrd bis hoiioinable plaee 
imiong English writers, llnl the elaiins 
ofndiiiinislriiUvc ivovlc were ton slronj; to 
he rc.sisled, and in aelvno-wh ijj-im; Dieni 
he foiiiid his most .suit alilo nnd mu',I fniit- 
fiil Held of activity. He was a niaster of 
lii.ssiihji-cl; swift in judgeiia nt, h iiaejniis 
in JMiliey, imliring in opeiat ion, feai h s-i in 
pressing his point, yet, able to di ana 
oppnsilinii by liis tael, lii.s Imiiiour, ainj Ihv 
complete im.sclllshncss. He liveil Dir.iimli 
aditUcult period iu the history of Viuj-hDi 
edueulion: that he helped to’bring it to 
« successful issue was atilcc due to his 
power of inllialivc, bis wjdi* s^ iopaDiy, 
and his uii.s\viT%’ing integril y of eliana ler. 

['!7ie'fiHirs,2«0(;Jolier lliJtl; Tiinrs luhiat- 
fioualSupJtliniciti,2 Novenihor private 
infornialioii.j Vf. If, II.vpow. 
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BALL, EHANCLS K( ix (i si;;; . 
1928), liislormn and aniiipiarv, h.irn IH 
duly IHtl3 at Portinanioelc, eo. Dulitia, 
was the lliinl .sou of .lohn Thomns I!;,li 
|q.V.|, of 'rmtey lloilKe, DiiihIiuiii en 
Diililin, lord Hmmalinr of Iivlaial fmia 
l«7fl to hy Ills uife, CallMriae 

daughlcr of Hie Hw. ( harlrs Hietiard 

Elriiigtoil(q.v.},Tegiuspro[Vsuirofdiviiulv 

III the iimvcrsily of Duhlin. As liis lu allii 
III early life gave cmise far anxiety, la- was 
educated by a private tutor, ami was not 
even .sent to'I’nniLy College, Dublin, al- 
though Ins Jutiier was vicu-vliimcvllur of 
the university. 



]^all n.N.B. 1022-lono Ball 

Hull llr^l I'jiiiH' inlo noHm Ihrouj^h his of iMiiflinulwnH abbolnUs in their appoint* 
wnrU for ll»v ouioJU!»t I'jvusn »t» moot*. 

llis nioilesl nuHin- nu«I his tiislasle for TIu: work by ^vhich Hall is most witk'ly 
spcaliiii); on Un* pliUforiu kept hun in the known is his edition of Swift’s concspon- 
hac.k^niuiul; hot amotn' Utose who were dcncc.. It was the first nnnotate<I edition, 
lieliiu'l the sta ues if. ^vas f'»-iierally retuijj;- and for the work of aunotatiou Hall ^vas 
ui/.r'(l flml III)' orj'anizut ion <jf fhe iinionisi adiiiirahly cjiialilu d by liis uurivallial 
parly in Ih'IiiihI atni tinf u few «»r ils sin‘- knowlcfloi; of the to(>fi^rapliy and liis- 
<‘('ss( s id flic p'lils were lai.-jcly due l«> lii.s lory of In'liind williiii flii! I'ale. Swifl’a 
imliriin; and iinscllisli idiurts. Al. Ilic I'rr-vr is inti-iidcd for the slndcnt lather 
jp iieral clci lioii of liKMl In* Wiis iinliin-d lhati for the j^eneral rciidci'; hut for tin: 
to sland im' Smiili ( oijidy as an shidi'iit it sel.lle.s onee and for all a great 

iiiiji |it iidi iif iinionisi, in ojr|io.siiioii to Sir iiniiilier of controveisiiil jioint.s. h'ew 
Uorace Hjinikift, the rtMieial eniKlidatc of would (|ii(‘stion that Hall M'as (he greate.st 
flic pally. Hall |)nllcd a n-sprelahle iiiiiii' niitluirily «»f (he time on Snifl. His ivorlc 
her ol \’(i|c‘<, laif the rcsiiH of ihc on the Irish judges is a i'em;irl<iLhte tiehieve* 

wjiH lliaf Hie .S';d rva.s gained hy Ihe menl for one who had not heen (rained a.s 
i)iiliniii\li'-fs. n lawyer. Al-every turn it reveals the sure 

Hall Ha 1 ) 1 ' fiivv. ard re atlvi-d In abandon hand of the biwn rcsemelier. As nuich of 
polilics for I) tiers, ao'l it is as a writer, Hall’s infortnulion was derived from docn* 
rather than iis a political <ii-gaiU7.er, lUal luenls whieli jUTislual in Hie limning of 
lu' will he reineinhercd, 'Hie iir.nl work of (he Irish Record (lllicc in 11122, his work 
any im|ioi'laii( e from Ids pen was .-I //i.v- lias hei’ome, in laiiny itislimccs, the pri- 
(tiiif Ilf the f V;i/N/r/ Diihliii p{ parls, Ifill’J inary aillliorily. 

1112 ( 1 ). In HiJii he ;nil'li;dird voliiiiie I of Hall inlicTited his fnlhrr’s judieinl 
'J'lir. ('i<rri‘S}ui)iil>uee of .hmnthnu Sivijt, hiiijicr. He never allowed liis political 
7)./)., Die ‘■islh and lied volnine of whieh syinjKiHiie.s In warp lii.s judgement of 
appeared in MH I. In It'll Ihe lionorarv iinlividnals, or (r» lead liitn to inisrc|)ni.sc’nt 
degree of IJd.H. was eonhrred on him hyj faels. He iliil fi'd, however, inherit Ids 
(lie nid\'ei>,iis' (d I liiliiiii in reeognif ion of : fnllier'.*: graee of slyle, alHiitiigh )ii,s Jiuh^CH 
his U'ork a'^ « difor, .\ff(’r Ihe eoinplelion 1 i/i Iri’himl iitli'shs lii.s gift of lii.slorieal 
of llis edifiMii of .Swift's e«rrie,spoinleiii-e,: iiiiaginatioii. His iiidiislry was iiniiieii.se, 
Hall hirneil to an entirr iy dilhreiil !ail'-;ainl he set hiinseU a .severe stinulard of 
jeet, 'I'lii' .hiihir.u in iTi litnii. 72;.'/ H»2 / i aeenyjiey. He was shy and reliring by 
(2 vol'i., In'hl). He Hieii returned to the nature, hnl afliT his nmvriage his Inmse 
Dean of Si. I'alviek's, ond wn.s ingivged in Dohlin heenine one of the eentres of 
at Hu'time of his dealh on o vohunv deni- soeial life ill Hie frish eapitid. Marly in 
iog with Hie poems nltrihidiMl Hi Swill. I'.ilH he h'fl Ireland and sellled in l.ondon, 
lortuiml'. ly, (he w<nk was r«-(idy for the ; v. liere hi.s time was divided lieLween (lie 
pn sH, e.vi’cpt for the iiuiex and (he revi- Hrilish-Miismiin and Ui(H'arltiin ( Iiih. He 
sion of (lie proofs of Ha- laler .‘iJieels. I( ’ was ii inaii of n wnnii heart, and lui affee- 
was piibli.slied ill 102!! iHider Hie lilh- of tiniialc nidure, and hi.s frieiid.sliip.s were 
Swift's I'rrsf; iiii /■.'.‘isdtf, | drej> and lasting. 

'!'(/ tliu.M’ wlio knew Idni iK-d, Hall's' Hall iliisl at a inir.sing-hoinc in Huhlio 
chaiiuder was .sinniiied iip in the teriii ~ .hiilUiiry 102.^1. lie iiiiuried in 18117 
jiii'liis-- loyally towards his fatlier, Ins Moreiiee I'.f'laiiline plied IDld), diuighler 
friend:., I III' e)a'-s I o wliiefj lie he|ong« «l, ami of (lie Ihw'. iih.'uii Alfred 1 laiiiilloii, 
f he 111 I Ii r for ivh ieh it s( oo«l. If was)iis/'i«7/js rector of 1 aiiey, Dundiiiiii, and 

lo llis bieiid, ( a. .ar l.iinui IbilKinerl'i.v,!. eaiioii of flii-isl (’hiiicli, Diiljliii. There 
whieli lit'.'.I iliieet' d his at I eiil ioii lo Sw if t, 'l Were no I'liiMreii of Hie liiavviage. 
anil led liiiii p- .sirry .aif Hie new .•dilioii 1 riwrs, ll .laiiunrv 1112,S; AVi/r,^ 

Ilf Hie lei Ills wliie)! 1'alkiTK-r had plimned. j I(S }-Vhni;irv ll»21i'; ant hoi’s pre- 

U. was his pjifo.v to his fatber’s innnory p,,-,, (,■ The {'uruspifiiiti-ux-e nj Swift 

ami 111 Ha 1 kiss itmn svbiidi he sjnant! ami jntrinhatii>n to The ./ta/gi.s in /nhiiid; 
Had insjaied T/n-./la/gi': in lre/«in<f. Iris-h pettvonul kuo%\'lctlge.j Is. M. \\Ai.Kiai. 

history wast'i Uitu Hie hislory of (he Kiig- 

lish in Irelaud. and of Ha- eivili/aliou HAXCIK)!'*!', Sill SfJUJMls HAN- 
whieh they had bi-ougld iiKo that eouniry. (•U(H'’T (KS-H-192(i), aelor and tliciilriciil 
As lie explains in lii.s [in-rnee, hi.s hislorv nuiimger, Ihe elder ,s()ti of .Scciindiia Han- 
of Hu: Irish judges di als solely with ‘fli'c croft White Hntlcrlicld, oil niercJuuit, of 
seven centnrie.s during wliicli tlicaiilliority Kollierliitlic, by liis wife, Julio, doiightcr 
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Brnn'inH, 


of TJioinas Anthony Wright, wns horn nl 
CristnU’s Cottage, IlothcrhilUe, 14 May 
1841. In December 1807 he took the sur¬ 
name of Bancroft, and as Squire Bancroft 
married in that month ftfaric Eflic Wilton 
[sec below). One son was born of the 
marriage. 

Fatherless before he was seven, Ban¬ 
croft was educated at private schools in 
England and in Frnnce, and in January 
1801 went on the stnge iiiuler ibe name of 
Bancroft at the Tlieatrc Itoyol, Birniing- 
liam. Till the spring of 1805 he played in 
provincial stock companies; and at Diver- 
pool early in 1805 he first acted with liis 
future \vife,Marie Wilton,who theiicngagecl 
him for the Prince of Wales’s Thenlrc, 
London. There, on 15 April 1865, he ap¬ 
peared for the first time in London in the 
comedietta A IVmning Hazard, by J. P. 
Woolcr. In 1807 he suecceded Henry 
James Byron [q.v.] ns joint manager wilii 
his wife of the Prince of Wales’s. Jn Unit 
partnership Bancroft, who was prudent, 
pertinacious, and laborious, soon cninc to 
be predominant, always keenly criticized 
but loyally supported by his brilliant wife. 

Their mainstay at first were tlie come¬ 
dies of Thomas William llobcrlson [q.v.]. 
Society and Ours were folloAved by t'u.sle, 
Play, School (the most remunerative of 
all), and M.P, Carefully nursed and op¬ 
portunely revived, they won nearly lialf 
the profits mode at that theatre. Other 
successful plays produced there were 
and Wife by Wilkie Collins, Sivcelhcarls by 
(Sit) W. S. Gilbert, and two adapltitions 
from Sardoii, Peril (Nos IiHimcs) and 
Diplomacy (Dora). In April 1875 an 
elaborate production of The Merchant of 
Venice was quickly witlidrawn, owing to 
Charles Coglilan’s failure as Shylock. Be- 
vivals of The School for Scandal, Biihvcr 
Lytton’s Money, Dion Boiicieault’s Lon¬ 
don Assurance, J. B. Buckstone’s Good for 
Nothing, and Masks and Faces by Charles ‘ 
Rcade and Tom Taylor, were alt success¬ 
ful. TJie theatre became too siiuill for 
the Bancrofts’ public; and in 1870 Uicy 
took the Haymarkct Theatre, rebuilt it 
and opened it on 81 Jaiiimry 1880. On 
that night a disturbance was crculed by 
spectators wiio resented the abolition of 

for more 

stalls. Pneriiiaiieialsiicccssoftliemniuige- 

ment continued almost unbr-oiccn with 
rovhrals of School, Ours, and Gnsfe, tw-o 


a new comedy, Lords and (’(»hiiv>iis 
by (Sir) A. \V. Piiu ro. On 20 18 h5 

Mr. and Mrs. HaiKTofl rrtir( il fioin tmui- 
agoineiil, with a proiit on Ihi' Iwmtv 
years of £ 180 , 000 . 

The Baucr<*ns effreh d n hams 

bolli in llicutrieal :ii-| mid in tla atvjr ;i] 
l>usjiic.ss, ami (heir riiiina;!( tm iit at Da- 
Prince of IVnlc-s's 'I’lu atrc ininijinrati li a 
new era in I he <iev('l()|tiin'nl <>] in(id( rM 
drainalie art. In easlim; jila\s tlay 
lliouglil first of (lie gcnrral t < nntl i;ri 
ofleii llieriiselvi-s look ‘Unall tlait 

public and critics coinplaim ii nf tin jr s, tf- 
.siippressioii. Jn iilnnr.dng f|i,\ jntru- 
(liiccd (willi flic help ofT. \N', |{ii|,i ii.-.u), 
Ihc .suhllc inlcriictimi of ( hmacfi r!. und' 
silualinii whic-li i.s Ihc basis of sub' 
(IramaUc arf. lii slaj'ing flay .'ongbl for 
iialuralism, rcficcting ibe rboicir taste of 
their own liinc. Tin y nrcuDy inn< iiii ij 
the pay anil iiiipi'o\ (-(l t|i,. rotnlil ions of 
tlicir players, a refortn in v lii< li tlii A' w ,n- 
soon to be followcil by (Sir) I li ary 1 1 \ inp. 
Their heavy expenses we re nu t b\- r.iiqjiJ/ 
the price of .seals; they were tlir lird tT. 
charge (in 1874) lialf-a-gnim a for a stall. 
Thisiieiu'nd rcliiu-nivnl, bi ion-niul l.rbin,} 
the curlain, loijclhi r vith the so, iai sur- 
ce.s.s of Sir. aiitl .Mr.s. Hama oft ||ii iiim1\-, ,s, 
brought ‘Society’ hack to the lb. at re ami 
llKraclcd to Ihc stage yonn;,' peoph- ijf 
gentle hirlli. 

Ihincrofl. was ii good jietor, His spt eial 
part was Ihc ‘swell’ (siieh us l uptaiu Haw- 
treciiiCVi.s7«),ii lyjic whieli be n a n. ,1 fnan 
convemion and Inrmd into a retli eii,,ii nf 
real life. Ihii his ‘i'ljplct. (Pis fiusaiiiie 
|>arl) ill Masks and bis JmnJJd.jod 

III Theiiivids, and his Orloff in /hp/.,»m, y 
showed hi.s power in imtlios, lij|Tli . (,tj|. i|v, 
mid tense drama. If was IJejuv Ji vjo;/s 
opinion that Bancroft bad ‘hfl bis 1/^.1 
work as an aclnr niidoim’ tinoueli jm\ i;,./ 
too much alleidion (o nmnaj.'eim nl, lib 
choice of plays nlid plavers was lUs • 

mid as producer be knew bi. limit;,Imos 
well enough to .seek help from Kobe, t ,,,ri 
Coghliiii, and Pinero. 

During hi.s- foriv-onc yi ;irs of life Jifb r 
rclireincnl, Biinerofi r, liirmd l., il„. 
twice; lo play the Abb,' |o H. io v l,s 

Landry ji, 7Vi,-/V////;/,v,r/a( u,,. (.vm ii,,, 
iiilH8»,midin iHimtoi.lav f,„ (s,,-, 
John Hare at Ijic (bmiek, l-m- ib,. r, ,l 
be was contciiL to watch, and g. i,, ron .lv 
to relieve with mnney or mlvi.-e. H,‘,. 
slriigglc.s of ins .snccc.ssois in Hi,, tt,, 

—M u. xn.u xavjors I'lol find I e b""se, I Hei kel, y 
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'I'lill, (.ro'l, mul liaiHlsoHio (o llic Iasi, In- J»'.sqiio. In June llicy prodiiocci a new 
wjis a \vtH-kiit)\Mi in Ihe lV«?.sl Jsnd conic'dy by Byron, IlV/r (o the Knife, and 

of London. AlmnL I ho oarty 'iiiin-lios lie in Xovcnilior Marie VVillon toolc a lioJd 
licoiiii a series of j*nlilii-‘ rra(liii;».s of .sl.ep in stiiginf,'i.Vo«/7//by T. ^V. Ilobcrt- 
Diokens's ,1 ('hrisliint.s' Carol, liy whicli, son. 'I'lic acCTitliinee of lliis comedy mid 
ill Hk; Lnikd Kinj'doiii ntnl in (’aiiinin, I lie realism and tlainl iness rif ils mounting 
ho niisoil niore llnin ri’fl.nod for Mie lios* bi-giui a new era in Jdiglisli IJioatrioal art, 
jtilids. Ih' w iis pri'sidont of (1 h‘ ll«iyal Mic chief civdit for which hidoiigH to Marie 
Aeadeniy of 1 ii iiinal io .-^rl. and a riicinlior Willoit. Onrx was prod need on 1.'3 .Septem- 
tif dll' loid oliaridierinin';; ntivisory bo.-ird her IHlWi; and afhr Ihe Clirisimas pro- 
for liec iisiiij; of plays, Jlc was kiiiglilrd grariiiiic of lhal year hurli'.sqin^ was seen 
in the jubilee honinirs of J>S]i7, and died no more at (lie I’rinee of Uhiles's. 
ill bis Hal in I.oiidnn IP April l!»2n. 'Fo the lloberlsnn comedies Marie ^Vil- 

rorliiiiis and earieiitures of Maiierofl loh'.s roguish huiiKiiir and fine tcchniipie 
arc nian>'. 'I'lie chief is a f lin-e-«jiiarlcr were iiividiiable; she i\ iis e(|Uidly good as 
ienelli in oils by 11, L. Uiviere in Ihe a well-hrcil girl, like her fiivoiiritc Naomi 
National rnrtuiif (hilh ry ; a n-jiiii-ji of (his 'Fighe in School, ami as a girl of the peojde, 
is in t Ik' tiarriek'( lob, leliieh idso |H)sses.se.s .siieh as I’olly 1’aa‘les in Ca.sle. or Ishni in 
a bust by Coimt Lleiehen iiml Ihe original Ihiekslonc’s Good for Nolhiof^; irJiilc as 
(iirloon liy‘.Njiy’which appCJired ill Lady 'Fea/lo, ns Jenny Norlhcolt, (ir,st 

?h//'Viir l.‘l June isni, yoniig and Ihen middle-aged, in S:vcel- 

I-li l ie \\'ii.roN, i-AOv Jl.kx- /iror/.v, and as Peg\\'<j(Iinglon in J/rts/os ond 
ciiori'(Ifein ili'.’l), neliess and Ihealneal p'orcs, .she proveil herself an actrc.ss of 
mana'p i, llie rldesl of the six daughters genius in more limn one ly|)c of comedy, 
of llobi rl l‘le\ (lt li Wilton, jiroviiieial I'Flie ile.seriptions «jf her acting conlrihiiled 
actor, tiv liis wife, (|■(•orgialm .lane l•’a^llk-!l^y Sir A. W. Pinero and Sir .1. Forlies- 
IK r, isas burn I .bimiarv iM.'hl at (as she j llolierl.son to Sir Si|iiii(j Ilaneroft’s book, 
believi'd) I )r)in aster. She iveid on Ha* A’m/W.r/ Chairs, .show wlier<‘in her talent 
.stage ill eliildli'iod, and wim praise froiii |eoiisi.sliaj. Jhit, as Ihe (liealre pnispercd 
Charles .Maen iir|\-, iiilli \dioni .sla; ai'leiliher aeling was more and iiiore saerilieed 
I'leaiiee; fnan ( iiiirles isrinble, who .-•aw to its sia-eess and to tlm elaiins of social 
lier plav Arthur in Kino Joliti; and fniin life. Her appearances hccaine A wer, and 
Charles Dillon, inaiia/rcr tJ I lie Ly«-emii | her purls such as she was obliged to ‘ write 
'I’he.ilre, Lone loll. i\ ho in .Sepk-iiiher l.s.^n hip’ in onler to make I Ik’Iii effective. 
Iiroiiglil III r to l.omloii lo ael lleiiri iiij in private lib' Lady IhiiKTDft was 
Hrlii/iiL^or by Cliaries Webb, al Ihe l.y-I scarcely less suim.sing t haii on ( he .stage, and 
eeiini. In that pifigiaiiime .she also a[i-j lnT warm liear! and iiicjrv niihire won her 
peared as I’enlita in W illiam Ilrougli's j a liosi of friends in all clas.ses of .society. 
eNlrii\a[';ui/a of lh;i( iiaiiie. 'I’lius l>eg;oi : .Soon after her rclireiMciil, in she 

lo r hrilliaiil can rr in binIi -.(pic: al Ihe v.as nmc ivefl into tin- Unman Calliolie 
Ibiviiiarl.el Thratn umh r .lolni Halilwiii Cliiin-li; ami she oe<-U]>ied some of her long 
Ihiek.stone (c|.v.|, at Ih.' Adelplii 'I’heatn' k'i.siirr in writ in:; Ihree jihiys and a novel, 
under Uc iijamin .Notlinghain IN'ehsIcr .She dii'd at i olke.slone ~'2 May ID'JL 
[(pv.|, and al lh«’ old .Strand Thealre' A port rail of Lady 1 hinen.n by'P, Jone.s 
umli'i' .Mi'.s, ,\du .‘s\vanl>oroii!'h- -'^-s I’llipo Uarki'ristn Ihe National Portrait fiallcry. 
(one (if lien 1 laiiy b( iv - pari s j ill 11. iL H vri»ii’.'> hiisl hy t ount (ihdehen is in the Gai rick 

'I'hc Mniil nidi Ihr she won high . I hih. 

praise rnnii Clmrl. s Dickens; and there is ^ 'nmr.s-. M Dna-mlnT imM, git May 

linieh eoiileiiipojary evKlciii'e of her gri-.'ll . .^u i o‘JO : )lr. mid ,l/r,v, /tmi- 

atjilily lUid eliaini. {rrnft mi unit off t/ir .s'tiinc: li'rilhn hi/ Ihi-iiisi’lci'n, 

Marie W ill oil's ambit ton, Imwever, was j | ms.s ; levised anil Imiiiglit ilewii to Hl(Kl iis 


to play eniiH ily ; and m order lo be tree 
to do so she boiiowed ill .lainiary l.Kli.'i 
i:i,tlon I'loin liei sister IMiwna'.-i husbunil. 
l''raneis Drake, took Ilie ridlier disrepiil- 
alite lillle (piei u's 'Fbeaire in 'Fidteiiliaiii 
.Street, dill it up 'eiy prettily, nidaimcl 
permission to name it tlie I'riiii i-of Wales’s 
'I'liealre, and on la .April 18iki opened it 
ill partiKTsliit) with 11. J. Uvron. The 
lir.st prograiimie eonsisteil chieily of bur- 


' Thr IlmirTifls: tiV.-oHird'iii.i uf .S'i.i/// Vcor':, 
jltiDlI; Sipiin- Haiu-lofl. /ws/di/ ('huirs, Ill'Ja; 

I W. I). .Adams, ])iilii')iiiii/ nj l/ii' Druiiiii, 11H)4; 

' nV.o'.v Hdi.» i/J die Thiiitrc, peTsomd 

l.iiowledge,] 11. IL( nU.l). 

llAIinOrH, Sill DAVID MIIJ.En 
(I8H-I5J2.S), Iniliaii ci'ul .servant and 
eeiuioini.sl, wa.s luirn at Omagh, co. Ty» 
rone, Ireland, 21) Ueeember Ifiil. He wua 
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the third son and fifth child ol'Miller Unr- 
bouv by lus wife, Margaret Denny, and 
came of stock that had been settled for 
some three ccntuvics as faTmers and sinall 
landowners at Calkill, near Omagh, li’rom 
Omagh Academy Barbour entered Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in October 18,'58, with a 
science scholarship, holding also, siihse- 
qviently, the senior scholarsbip in natural 
philosophy. In 18G2 he graduated B.A. in ^ 
the Queen’s University of Ireland, and I 
twenty years later received the honorary' 
degree of LIj.D. when the Queen’s Univer¬ 
sity was dissolved and superseded by the 
Royal University of Irel.and. 

Barbour passed into tlie Indian civil 
service in 1802 in the early days of the 
open competition, being sixth in order of 
merit and first in mathemntics in tlie 
examination. I-Ie arrived in India in 
December 18(>!l, and was posted to Bengal. 
His first experience in finance was in 1872 
as undcr-sccrctary to the government of 
India in the liaance dopartnient. Subse¬ 
quently he held in successioji the jjost 
of accountant-general in the Punjab, in 
Madras, and in Bengal, and acted as 
secretary to the govci'Jimcnt of Bengal in 
the finance department and later in the 
revenue and general clcpurtmciit. In 1880 
lie published a pamphlet over the initials 
‘D.B. ’ entitled Our Afghan Policy and the 
Occupation of Camlaluir. Inthispamphlet, 
axiting after the second Afghan War and 
the British occupation of Kabul and Kan¬ 
dahar, he pressed for proinpt withdrawal 
Irom Afglianistan at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity and for a return to the policy of 
Lord Lawrence [q.v.] 

In April 1882 Barbour i-cturiied to the 
government of India ns secretary in the 
dopni'tment of finance nnd commerce. 
Tlic decade which followed, when the 
problems of Iiiclian finance and currency 
^vere brouglit into the forefront of inter- 
iiutioiial discussions, was a cri tical period 
in the economic histoiy of India. At that 
lime the basis of the JiKliaii cuvreney 
system was silver freely minted, the gold 
wdiie of the ru(3ec tluatuating with the 
gold value of .silver biillian. When Ger¬ 
many, after tlie war of 1870, changed to a 
gokl stanilard, forces Jiad been set in 
motion which put an end tej bimetallism- 
them was a continuous decline in the value 
of .silver; trade became disorganized; and 
tile Indian government, with large foreign 
piiyiircutK to niake, wos seriovisly einbar- 
Tiissod. In liis book, ne Theory of lii- 
nietaihsm, pulilishod in 1883, Barbour 
argued m favour of the reiutroduction of 




biiuctallisin by ii)t4.n'iial iona I lulinn. lie 
rcprcseiiLcd India on ilu; royal t'<iiiiiiii.‘ision 
on gold iiiul .silver of IBKd mid was oia; df 
the iniiiovity ((» o\i(. of 12 ) wliicli pni- 
noiinccd in favour ol‘a lad iu n l.o liinudal- 
lisni. He hiniKclf, liuwiw'cr, rrconni/cd 
that the rc-eslubli.slnncnt of biincdallisiii 
was impossible except by nuivirsal. or 
almost universal, agrcciiiiiil., and 
.such agreement could nol, he iddniiicd. 
The coimtiission rcjanliMl in IBSS and on 
22 'November of thut yi-ar ihtid)onr hc- 
caiiie Hiiiuiee mcinhci' of (be goNcnioi- 
yencral’s council. He was made K,(!,;;d, 
on 1 .January 1.S89. 

A curi'ciiey crisis was by lliis time im- 
iiiincnt. When iulixidiR'ing (1 h( Indian 
budget for the year 18!)l-is!i2, Barbour 
made a statement of Ids ja^rsotial v iews 
which has been often qui>lcd; il. iiidiciiicd 
clearly that the altcitiiiLivc 1o which ihc 
government of Iinlia was bring forced was 
the adoption of the gold standaid. In Mu: 
absence of international rudioii llu- siiiia- 
tion bceiuiie more and nitjrc (ailicai; ImiI. 
although the govin-nnii'iil of India ;,ii|i- 
povtcdBarbour, it was unt. until al'U r coa- 
.sidcration bj' a .special coininit Ice iindt r 
Loi-d Henschoil fq.v.) IliaL (lie poliev 
which Barbour udvovnloil \vas llnally ac¬ 
cepted. Lcgislatwm Was imsscii clnsinp dir 
Indian minis to the fin; coinage of idlwi 
on 2(> June ]8')8. 

Barbour left India in Novcinlicr IHOli. 
In 181)8 he bccsinie a nicmhi’r ol' Sir 
Henry I'ViwIer’.s eoimnil.tet: on Indian ciir- 
rciiey, wliieh marked the iicxi slagc in ih,' 
reform initiated in 18u;!, In tail!), on Die 
recominendaLion of fids connniltci', llir 
pcrnmiient rate of exidiangc tor the laiiK c 
■\viis fixed at Is. ‘Jd., j^'old was made Icijal 
tender nt the rate of ltdo lo llic y, nml 
the profit on eoiimge was used lo fonii a 
gold fund to .secure tlie cotivcrlil>ility ol 
rupees into sovereigns at Liu; liNc([ I'alr, 
Thus came into heinjjr g,,id extdiaucc 
standard in India, a .sysli in wli icii in < .ssco- 
tials providc.s a elieap local (ani'ciicy for 
internal use, niaintai(if;(l al. jiar wil li ini ci - 
natUmulcurrency by mhninislralivc, inra- 
siirc.s and by the aid of a jpild n .seta e, Tlie 
final result was a(UniLi,edly not (‘U^■isal,'e(l 
from tJie first, laitifs.sticecss was.siieli Dial, 
during the next decade it was widely imi- 
tated. In TlieSlaudaidof Vnlnc, pub'li,slied 
III 1012, Barbour set out with great clarily 
and candour the <lrama(ie .siorv of liis 
struggle for binielalli.s 111 , anti the cirtami- 
stance.s in wliich lie, the cham]>ion of 
bimetallism, w-as forced to deal UiiiLsysIcia 
Its most fatal blow by the clusuic of the 
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Iiidiiin minis, 3ii ihc i'ollinvhiw year la; im)5 aiul iiijuicTn^lii^Trocmm^^^ 
p\il)liHlK‘a im ccnucmiio- Ktiuly t-ulillwl The tor u Minimi TrsilVio lloiu-d \viHi jmlsdic- 
Jujliu'iico oj IIk: (laid Supply ou Prices and Ikiii over Greattr J..atulou. Tlit- (ustroyal 
1‘ivjils. ^ _ etiiiituissioii on n'liioli Jinrljonr served was 

Alter Ids roliini from Iiuliu llavljour llio ociiiiiuisfiioii on isiiipj)ii)^/ J'inys, wliieli 
imdevlook nlmoi.l. coiUUmorjs herviec. on ^Yi\s appoinloil in ^^■o^•c■I])hl>r AJOd iiiui 
eommissifm.s iiiid e()nnr)iMcos of impc'rinl rcporlwl iu May lOOU. On this oeefision 
im[)orl!Uit'e. A keen IJlslerinan, he had iu-ain he Amiul ik ntU'C.ssnry 1o clisseiiL IVoni 
aI^v'lly.s lalceii a (leep fnlci'C.sL iit Irish I lie olhcT ineiiihca'S of the (luinniissioii, [Jc 
aiTiiir.s, In May lW>i he ’vvas nppninleil alone was prepared 1o locDiimieiKl an 
a meinlier of Itici i‘oyal fonnnissioii on klie eCfeel.ivc cheek on the shiiipin” riu^s, to 
(inaneiiil relnlinns lll•l^v(•etl (Jreak llrifain lx; imposed if noeessiiry t)y Jeei.slalJon. 
iiiid Ireland, iJi-sseiil iii;^ from the. iimjoriky, On two Ihrl-her oecfaaions Binhoiir took 
whieli eonlained a prepoiHkraiiee oflioine [lark in diseuf>.sion« ulhxdinif India. Din- 
vnlcis, Ikuhnur maiuLuinecl that the cpicS' iny lOOT-lUOti he was a nunnbev of the 
lion KifeiTcd to lliein siioiild l)e eoiiKidered Indian railway linnuee and administra¬ 
in all its aspeel.s and on tlio broade.sl Uon connniKeo muier Ific (diairinan,siii[) 
grounds of (M|uily. Jli.s ‘Mimite of Dls- of J.ord Incdieapo. Again, in 1!)1 [), lie gave 
sent-’ is a inasUa !y analysis of the Ivnaneinl evidenoc before the cDininittee on Indian 
ndation.s of I lie two eouutrie.s from tlio cxehange and cuuTcuey. Reeognbing that 
time of the Union. In 1 )c:fenil)er l{h»0 he the jji-evailiiig condition.s were nllogcllicr 
was a])p(iinle<l a meniher of tlie royal execpHonal. lie wa.s totally (jppo.sed To any 
coiiiinission wliii'li visited the West. Indian attempt being made at Uiat time to li*x 
Isliiud.s in order In reiTurl upon llieir eondU a peruiuneut Vatc ol' eschatige. Had his 
Lion and jiro.sjjecis, wliieh were .sulfering adviee heen neeeptei], the ilhfaled nl I ein[)t 
severely from lli<; (leprt‘S.si(in in (he .sugar made in 15120, vvitli great lo.ss to India, 
iiuliislry. In .lanuary .IH'.d) he visilcil lo .slaliilize Iho rupee at 2,-}. would have 
.fnnuden again, (ids tinw nlone, l<» ri-port hisni avoided. 

upon l,ii<‘ linaneiai coiidiiion ofUieCInlnny ; llarhoiir dleri .12 hVlnuary 1028 at 
and hi.s rejmrt made no secret of liis view 'I'ihwood, Crawley IdcJU Ji, .Sn.ssex. In 
lliat .)amai(';i would have l)ec-n able to pay igSd ]ie luul married ICnllierine Con- 
ils way if i(s ntfnirs had been inunagcd stance, daugiilor of 'I'liomas Urihijle, who 
witli greater ^ll•lld(•^le(■.. lie .sugge.sLed tli<‘ had (ic-cn c'oniic.etcul willi (he wine trade 
necessary measiii'c.s to restore; linaneini in I'oi liigal. 1 le left 1 hrec .sums and one 
c((niiihi'itMn. 'I'lnr .same re|>in'k eoiilnin.s n dan.glitei‘. 

criiieid review of 1 he eonslitnlion of llic yWlerhi.srel.ireinenH'j'om India Barboiir 
Colony, whieh is of more (lain ephemeral wn;; \\ we!l-Unow5\ iigiu'v, in iKUi'l'in, hoLh 
inlcrc.st, .showing Imw a eom[>romist! he- at Hie .Adieiiamiiii mui in (die Cily, Me 
tween ei'owii and represeidative govern- Joined (he hoaivi of f he liasL Indian Ihiil- 
inent liad Iwi to a division nf rosponsi- way ('oin))jinv in ISlho, liecaiiK; (h'piity 
Inlily and weakness in adminislralion. ehaivman in KMT, anti eliaivman in K)U), 
Uarlioiir heeaiiK; K'.C.M.CU in .Jnac lK!)h iioliiing-lhat ollkr until Me was also 

in recogiiilitm of Ihc.s-e services. a direi;tiir of (lie .Stniidiird Jhude of Soutli 

In OctoluT i.Sidi ami XoveiidnT 1(102 .AlVica iVoin UJOl nnlil ii)27. Ho was a 
eommilli'cs wm-i' nppoinled lo rirjiort on innn of lutive habits, a Icer'U iisliermim 
the cui'reix'ies of I he iVest .Afi'iciin colonics niul a fine sluit, and when in India well 
and ])rolec|orales mid ofilie .SI j-iiils Setllc- known u.s a shikari in tiie .‘dmla Mills, 
inents. Oriiolli I hese eomiiiil lees Ihirhoiir On Ins ilealli in I02d, hi.s old I'rieJtd l.,i)rd 
was (‘liainiinn, and in iiotli inslanei's, using lnelieii| le, who had l<een a elo.se eollaiiora- 
(hces])<'i'i<'ni'e gaiiusl in tndin.he was able lur in (lie eavlicr tlays of Indian enrreney 
lo i'(a;()iiinieiid ,’iiriUigenienls akiiiin c‘,s.seii- reform, paid lliis Irilxift^ to liis niemory: 
tiiils (o llie sysleiii liy then suecc.ssrully ‘'rhere are few men .alive non-\rlio worked 
workin/t in Dial ciiimlry. Jn llii‘ inlerval wilh .Sir David Hnrhour, 1ml all \rlHj re- 
iKtAvcLai I hesv two eonmdl let's, in Melohcr main will, 1 am sure, venende his memory, 
1000, Jk; was invilcil lo report on (hi; ns I do, for his high-minded fdiar.acler, iii.s 
linaiiiais of (he 'I'lnnsvaal anil the Oi'nnge great ability, lii.s Jionesl.y rif |)uipo.se, his 
Hiver Colony, .In l''(;ln-nai'v DiO.'J lie keen ,sen.se of limnom, and his kindly and 
entered n])im Avork of a Hommvhat (lib affeelionaUMli.sjMisilion,’ But it is for his 
fcienL oluuacitcr us eluiinuaa of Iho royal eonlrilutUouto ciurcuey histoiy that Bnu- 
eoinmi.ssion on i.oiidon trallic, Avhieli afler hour wdll be bc.st remeinhcrcd. He was, 
lU'olongcd ddibernLions reported in June both from ilia position us ilnancc ineinbcr 
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of the government of India and from his 
oi,vn personal qualiiications, the moststrik- 
\ng figvive of the dramatio conflict over 
bimetallism, and his action in closing the 
Indian mints in 18911 opened a nen* page 
in currency history of whidi tlic linal 
chapter has not yet been written. 

[T/tc Tiuies, l‘i pebrnniy 1828 ; The Thmij 
of BiineUiKim, 1885 ; The {itamlard of Value, 
1012 •, Indian Financial Statement for the year 
1801-1802; Uejwrls nf roj'ul cifimuisskins and 
coinnii Ltees cited in tcvt; personal knowledge.] 
A. C. SIcWatimous, 

BAEING-GOULD, SABINE (1834- 
1924), divine and aiithov, horn at Dije’s 
Fields, Exetor, 28 January 183*1, ivds the 
eldest son of Jildn’fird Baniig-Goukl, of 
Lew Ticnchtu'd, Devonshire, by his wife, 
Sophia Cliai'Iottc, daughter of Admiml 
Francis Godolpldn Bond, B.N. He was 
cducnteci privately, -rnniidy abroad, owing 
to ill health, Jn 1853 he cjrtered Clare 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
in 1850. He wns assistant master first at 
the choir scliool cif St. Batnaha.s’s church, 
Pimlico (for a lew months in 1857), nnd 
then for seven years at l-Uirst- 

jnerpoiut Collcgo. In. 1864 he was ordained 
deacon at Itipon and became curate of 
Hoi’hurj', Yorkshire. Iti ISOa he was or¬ 
dained priest. In 18C6 he became vicar of 
Dalton, Yorksliii'o, and in IS'fl rector of 
East Mei'sem Essex. On tbo death of iu.s 
father in 1872, he succeeded to tire family 
estate of Lew Trcnehnrd, and in 1881 pre¬ 
sented himself to the famiJy living of Lew 
'Ihcnchni'd. In 1D18 he wns elected an 
honoraiy fellorv of Clare College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He died at Lew Tj’enehard 2 
.Innuary 1024. He married in 1868 Grace 
(died L0l6), daughlcr of Joseph Taylor, 
of Horbiiry, by whom he bad flve sons 
mill nine daughters. 

Baviug-Gould vnote voluminonsly on 
many subjects; lii.s published worJes froiii 
1857 to 1920 nunibcr 159. His most serious 
writings, based on considerable research, 
although locking in the liner details of, 
critical scholarship, .are The Ongf/t anil 
Titvclopyrimi oj JtcUsmis JieUeJ (3 voJs., 
1869-J870), The Lives of the SaU\ts{\!i\’o\‘i„ 
1872-1877, new edition in 16 voJs., 1897- 
l8f)8), and 7 '}te Lives of the Sritisli SMnts 
(lD07h A high churchman, he believed iu 
the catholicity of the Church of England, 
nncl had little sympathy with either Cal- 
vitusm or papalisrn. His history of The 
MvanucUcal Itevival (1020) is diffuse instylc 
and Jinrdfy doc.s justice to the subject. He 
published numerous collections ol scrnion 2 > 


lini'inij'-Gould 

and wrote sevei'iil liyiiioi;, llif l)('.-.l-liii(j\vn 
being‘Onward Christian Soitiin.s’, 

BiirJng-Gouhr.s inlercsL )ii 1(‘0( tid uiii] 
folk-l(H‘e inai'kji his seoiilur wrliiu^.s uiid is 
apparent in lu.s Booko/ L'l JV-n i>h'r\- (i i-uio) 
and C't/nous HhjUis of the Midillr .-Igcs 
(1800, 1808). He liJu rlh-d ex I 'm 

Europe and liis de-scripliw ^’^ltllllKs, nl- 
Ihough hu'kinj; in exavl. lu-sl'uit al dala, 
won j)Oj)iilarilv a liwly ,‘.ly)i' oud 

a gift for fre.sh •ilwi-rviUiou. 'i'lic jnn.st 
important are Jn 'rrouhiu/rtiii' l.iii\il { isut), 
The Deserts of SoHthem /•'I'unrr (C'di l), -1 
Hook of the Ccornucs (lUuT), and .-1 Jloak 
of Hie f'l/renef.'i (11)1)7>. 

Baviiig-Gouhr.s nmnrroiis wojF.s ojj IIk; 
Wc.st Of Englarifl i-juiiliuxi/eti (lie iiiiliiiaJ 
beauty of the region ami its 

folk-lore and hi.slory, l(is uki.'.I. iiii[)o!i;uit 
boolos on thi.s .suhjci-L nix: .1 of the 

IVesI (1890), Jhok of J)nrh/iur/y (VHH)}, 
JlcVAnishhc (JhiiTni'tfTs iiiii! .S'/ruuyc Jintils 
(J908), and CV)r»/.vA Vhurnrh rx iinii ■S'li-'ini’r 
I'JvenIs (1909). He perAu'iiU'd n \;i)nabJ/' 
service in oollceliiigfrmn imblishnl sotn-ci s 
ami oval tradition (be iVdk-snni-'s ni l)(\ (in 
and Cornwall. Jli.s AVu/i'.v oi//I Jtt/lhi/ts of 
Dixon aiiil Corimatt (l.MUli) iinil his ^Sonos 
of the lEci't (H(05) are (la' IVdil, etC uuicii 
re.scarch. Ho acted us .sccivlaia' of llic 
Dartnioor expkiralioji eominiller id’ (lie 
ilevoiishire Aasr«‘i'.\{5<m, was flceird )>vi'si> 
dent of the As.sociali<iii in iSiiU, ami I'oji- 
Irihided to its trafi-saclfuiis IVom IHS.S 
Jo 1920. In 1870 Baring-Cnulil jnildislud 
The Vicar of MorHcnsloxH': <i /.//<■ of 
ttohert iite\)imi Ilmrker. 'I’lm hmik had a 
widtf C'jreizlatioii owiiig (i> it.s' liwly slylc 
and local colour, Iml, i(. was kcvx idy ci ili- 
(,'i’zcd for its scnVm.s tuaocuracir.s in Ihc 
Alhenamvi of iL{\ iMarcii HHU, l.idcr cili- 
l-ions only sbghliy n'liu'iiit-d Uu'xr di'h vis. 

Xri/cctioiiKarjng-Gmild’.s \'cr.-'alilily ami 
(Iraniatjc power fouml IVec ^uopc, ami hi.s 
numerous novels wtrre po]iiilai‘. 'I'in: lu st 
known arc Mchalnh (18M0, wiiirh Swiu- 
l.nirne likened lo iVulhciiiio 
John Ilerriiii< (1883), i'oiirl Itai/al (] .''Sr.)i 
Hmwze//((««({), Cficap Jack '/.Ho (If-'-*)' 
and The llfooni S’lfiiire (I iSi)(>), 

A portrait of Ihiriug-Goiihl hy .Syihicy 
C^ivtev is in Uu’. C-ity ,1 .ihyary, Vai I ' r, ami 
a rcprocfiicthm of a pludogiapli lakni id' 
liMn ut Lew ’J’rcnetiard on 10 ((clohci 
1923 was published in volmm' xiii of 
Devon and Cormviill Nates uik/ (iittri'irs, 
April lO'd'l, 

(2’Ac7’iM;r.«,3Jiiaiijii'V 11)24: Unriay'-tJoidiJ’# 
wtilinga, i>aTVicvdarty his iCzirl,)/ 

1028, and Vurtlirr l{riiiii!isriori'S 
(1^64-1804), 1025; 'freiHscicHoits uf Ihc Hcv’uii- 
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flliiry Ass()(‘iatloii for ISk: AdvnnctMiicnb of 
Kciciu'O, Litciatiiro, and Arl, vols. xx, xxvi- 
XXXV, xxxvii, In, ami Ivi; A'«((^s niii/<jH(:rir.s, 
<U!i sevivs, vol. is, IfUU; NoU's niid t'/i'tijiujas, 
vol. t, 1H88; Tilt: Wi'.slcni Anlitiumi/, vol. v, 
IS.Sa; iYty/(-.v tind Qucricti, vol. i, IIJOO- 

mOl, iv, J)a:on anti Cornwall 

Notes nntl (jinnies, vol. vii, lOJli—lUlU, xiii, 

IDlil-lDlir).] M. HOATK, 

BA If ON, BIOIfNH.AMI) (IHoO-lSlUj)), 
VoIkic(M) nminil'aidiiriT and idiilanHiropisL, 
was lioi'ti in Soiifli Itiissia of Jewi.sli 
{)iircnl.s r> Dcci-nilx'r JHaO. .I''iii-llier do- 
tails of Ills ])iir('nlayo niifl bh'nip)ai:c arc 
not avuilalilc. As a !)oy he miovated to Ihe 
Unilcd Slates and rmiiid eiiiploymeut at a 
tol)ac()o i’aclniy in Now York. He was 
then; hcl'viomUal liy a foreman inmred 
Falk, wlic) {'inc. Idin l.ohacco leaf for niak- 
ing eigarelles ^sdiicli at liiat f iiiic were pro¬ 
viding anew moiliod ol‘i;onsniiiing tobacco. 
In sc'iireh of eiistotuers for In.s cigarettes 
llaruii went to Ninv Haven, Coinieelient., 
wliero Uie studciils of Yale IIiiivcr.sity 
lu'ouglit ])ito a prolilal>!o trade. He hegau 
to save money, n’liicli itc (Icposiled with 
a bank in the llowcry, New York: iit 1M74 
il\e bank failed and Ihirtm’s savings- were 
lost. 'J'liiH iiiist'oi’Iniie led liiiii to obtain 
ein[)loyiiU'nL at (lie Lohaetai fa<;Loiy of 
Kinney Ib ol lu rs of New York; InitaHsoon 
as be bad again aeeinmilalcd saviiig.s he 
.startl’d a eigai'-niamil'aeturing lni.siiie,ss of 
bis own at I ialliinoro. 'I’liis biisines.s pro.s- 
pored, and in afler yeans Hiimii ii.sed to 
recall tliat it was (be largc’.st iiiidi’rlakiiig 
of ils Icind soulli of Pbi)o(U-I|ihia. In IKIIO 
Ihiron was appi oaelu'd hy a group of (tiuiii- 
eiers who persuaded (lim (o join lii ii ven¬ 
ture direeled againsL I he tobaec'o triisis, 
and during the years IKbO-lSlh) he was 
nuinagiiig dii'iclur of llie National (.'igai'- 
ette'i'ob;n-('o I'omiiany t>f New York. 

It was din iiin this jx'riod lhat inafliines 
for iiiakiiig eigaicltes were first proieeted, 
and Huron, Juiviag liiiiiself invented such 
a imicliinc, caiiic' to settle in I'inglaiid in 
lie imnu'diuUly formed a liiuileil 
company in l.ondoii t.o which l»c sold llic 
])at(')it rigids in Ids iinudtinc, and in IHIIa, 
wilh a capilal of tl’Iti.OOO, ibe Baron 
Cigavcl le Macliinc ('onipaoy shirlcd o[)era- 
lioas. 'I'liis midciiakiiig was .suei'e.ssriil, 
until in Ibbil its Imsiness was brought al¬ 
most to a sl.anil.slill f»y I he compel il ion of 
the newly established imperial 'robacco 
Coiiijrany. Haron ninv delcriuined to ob¬ 
tain an Old let uude.r lii.s own conlvol for 
tlic .sale of tlio cigarettes jirodoced by the 
Huron comjjiiny, and accordingly in lOOil 
he purclvased u small London tobacco 
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biisiues.s wbicli boro Hie name of its lirst 
owner, ,T. ,r. Owrevas. Fronv tiint year 
onw'ards llik, lni.siiics.s, muler Haron's con¬ 
trol, was developed until it beciimc one of 
the most nolablo coimnereial underlai-:- 
iiig.s in the coimtiy. Haron eoidimierl to 
act as ehairniaii of Carreras Jdmiied iiidil 
his death, wiiich took place at liis liomo. 
The Drive, Jlrighl-on, i August tUdU. His 
e.state was |)i-ovejl at .U't,P-1-1,820 (net per¬ 
sonally £<i.,i)a7,a20). 

Harem is cluelly vemcmlK’ve.d Cor the 
roinanee of lies career and ibr the extent 
oriiKS lietiel'actions. 'J'iie experiences of his 
early life made him iriUmscly ayinpal.liotic 
to apjieals on behalf of the poor, and dur¬ 
ing Jii.s lifetime he contri])iil:ed appioxi- 
inatcly S:‘i,000,«00 in ebarital>le oiijccls. 
It is estimated that he devoted more than 
417»0,000 to hospitals alone. His donation.s 
in 1927 amounted to £180,1)00, and in Sep- 
lemher 1028 he ereuted u trust which sc.t 
aside £575,000 for llio lienelit of lu).s[htals 
and liomcs for cripided children, Huron 
was 11 broad-minded philnnUiropist, and 
ChrLstiau, Jeivish, iuid undcnotninalianal 
(•liaritie.s alike benefited liy iii.s generosity. 
Towards the end of his life hi; used to 
celebrate libs birthdays by niaking Jurgi: 
gifts to hospitals, (irpluuiancK, and other 
eliariluble organizations, and to iniirlc bis 
.sevoiity-.sevcnlli birlbduy he dislrifml.ed 
£02,000 umoiig two Imndriid liu.sjiilals 
and pbilaiitliropic; Institidioirs. 

Ilartm’s wife, ivlutsc uuiidca iiauie was 
llaelmel Sohivarlz, predeecasi’cl liim in 
1920. Their only .son, Ixads Heriiliiud 
(born 1070), succeeded his fulber as elv.vir- 
maii of (.'arreras Limited, and was ereated 
a baronet in lOfiO. A [lorl.ruil of Jhiroii, 
jminled by Sir NYillinin Orjicn, is in Hic 
(Kis.se.s.slon of tlic I'annly, and at Areiidia 
Work.s, Hanii^stead Uond, .[.cindun, llieve 
is a biisl, the gift of ills emidnyoes, wliioh 
was t-sireiiled ]»y IV'iJIiuni Ucid l.)i(.'k. 

[The I'imes, 9 August lilJl); ])iiviilc iiifor- 
laatioii.] A. L. Waik'in. 

HAHRINCITON, RUTLAND (I85fi- 
1922), actor and vocalisl, wliiise |•(‘al name; 
was (Ikohui-. Hrn.ANo BAUUisi/rON 
i'’i.i-;i'Vr, the fonrlh son of .loliii (leorgi! 
l''lee(-, wliole.saIe sugar dealer in li'eiuilniieli 
Street, Loiulon, iiy liis wife, Lstliev, 
daughter of the Rev. Ferrlimuul Faillifidl, 
reelor of Ileaclley, near Fjisoni, was l)orn 
at I’engc,Surrey'fnowin Kent), 1,5 January 
1855, He wius cclucutcd at (Itsl: by a private 
tutor, then at Headley rectory, and .siibse- 
c|Ucntl3'atMcrc!3antTaylorsScbnoi,an(l on 

leaving entered business in the City, where 
i y 
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he remained until he was twenty-one. His 
aunt, Emily Eaithfull, was a well-known 
entertainer, and she was instrumental in 
obtaining his first engagement -witli the 
actor, Henry Neville [q*v.]. He made his 
first appearance on the stage at the old 
Olympic Theatre on 1 September 1874 as 
Sir George Barclay in Clancarty by Tom 
Taylor. In the following year he went on 
tour with Mrs. Howard Paul (q.v.J, nnd 
he remained with her when she obtained 
an engagement with Richard D’Oyly 
Carte [q.v.], nnd insisted that Barrington 
should he engaged also. 

Barrington made his first appearance 
under D’Oyly Carte’s management at the 
Opera Comique 17 November 1877, when 
he took the part of Dr, Daly in The Sor¬ 
cerer by (Sir) W. S. Gilbert and (Sir) 
Arthur Sullivan, nnd made an immediate 
success. This first engagement withD’Ojdy 
Carte lasted for eleven years, first at the 
Opera Comique and later at the Savoy, 
during which period he played the follow¬ 
ing original parts in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas: Captain Corcoran in Il.M.S. Fina- 
fore (May 1878), the sergeant of police in 
The Pirates of 7^cn2«nce( April 1880), Arclu- 
bnld G^os^’enoI’ in Patience (April 1881), 
the Earl of Moiintararat in lolanthe \ 
(November 1882), King Ilildobtand ini 
Princess Ida (January 1884), Pooh-Bah 
in The Mikado (March 1885), and Sir 
Dcsparcl iturgatroyd in RwWigorc (Janu¬ 
ary 1887); he also appeared at different 
times as the Counsel for the Plaintiff and 
the Judge in Trial ()y Jury. 

Quitting the Savoy, Barrington entered 
upon the management of the St. James’s 
Theatre, opening on Ifi October 1888 with 
The Dean’s Dani^hter by Sydney Grundy 
and F. C. Phillips, followed by Branling- 
hame Hall by (Sir) W. S. Gilbert; but both 
plays proved unsuccessful, nnd Bjirrington 
was forced into bankruptcy. 

For a short ]>eriod Barrington played at 
the Comedy Theatre under (Sir) Charles 
Hawlrey [q.v.], but he returned to the 
Savoy Theatre, under D'Oyly Carte, in 
December 1881) in order to play the part 
of Giuseppe in The Gondoliers by Gilbert 
nnd Sullivnn. This second engagement at 
the Savoy covered a period of four and a 
half years (1880-1804), in the course of 
which lie appeared in The Natilch Girl 
(1801), The Vicar of Bray (1802), Tladdon 
Hall (1892), Jane Annie (1893), nnd 
Utopia Limited (1803). None of these 
operas had the attraction of the previous 
productions^ and in 1894 Barrington 
joined the lute George Edwardes’a com¬ 


pany in order to play Dr. Brierley in A 
Gateli; Girl on tour and at Daly’s Theatre. 
He was next seen at the Lyric T'heatre, 
October 1804, in His Excellency by Gilbert. 
In 1800 he was back again at the Savoy 
in The Mikado, and as Ludwig in T'he 
Grand Duke, after whicli he returned to 
Daly’s 'Hieatre, under Edwardca, and 
remained there from 1800 to 1904, play¬ 
ing in The Geisha, A Greek Slave, San Toy, 
A Country Girt, and 'The Cingalec. 

Thereafter, beyond appearing in Amdsis 
(1006), 2’Ac Girl in the Train (1010), and 
in occasional revivals at Daly’s and the 
Savoy theatres, Barrington received only 
minor cn^gements at various theatres 
and music halls. From 1010 to 1918 he 
was engaged with (Sir) John Martin- 
Harvey. With that manager he played 
his last part, that of Claus in 'The Burgo¬ 
master of Stilemonde at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, in October 1918. 
In the following Jaiuiary he had a para* 
Ijiiic seizure; but he lingered on, in very 
straitened circmnstances, for a few years. 
For his benefit a complimentary perform¬ 
ance was given at the SaN'oy Tlrcatrc in 
Februarj' 1021, nnd in April 1022 he was 
elected an annuitant of King George’s 
pension fund for actors. He died 31 May 
1022 nt St. James’s Infirmary, Wauds- 
wortli Common, 

Barrington was the autlior of a play, 
Barlonwcrc Toroers (1893), a version of 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, and of an auto¬ 
biographical record of his stage career, 
Biiflnrtd Barrington (1008) and More il»l- 
land Barrington (1911). He also contri¬ 
buted to Punch for several years over the 
signature of 'Lady Gay’. He was an artist 
of some taste, and his water-colours of 
river scenes and sea-scapes showed skill 
and feeling. He was interested in sport 
and ntliletics, and Avas a keen connoisseur 
of bric-a-brac. In hi.s time Barrington 
was a man of considerable importance in 
the theatre. Possessed of a fine figure, an 
abundant sense of humour, and a soft 
though penetrating voice, he left a tradi¬ 
tion in the parts which he created at the 
Savoy and Daly’s theatres, which long 
survh'ed him. 

[The Times, 2 June 1922 ; lT7<o’s Who in the 
Theatre; personal knowledge.] 

J. Pahker. 

BATESON, WILLIAM (18G1-192G), 

biologist, born at Whitby, 8 August 1861, 
was the elder son of William Henry Bate¬ 
son [q.v.], master of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. Through his mother, Anna, 
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(lim^rlilor of James Aikin» a rcmarkaljlc ship of the Iloyal Society. Tliis luiok, l)y 
^vomaii) lie traced Scoitisli descent. Ilis its insistence upon (lie jilicnomcnon of 
yoiingcv sister was Mary Bateson [q.v.], discontinuity in variation, gave a fresh 
(he historian. Edueatecl at Itugby, Wil- ovienlation to the study of c.voUUiotu\vy 
liiiiii Bateson looked back on his scliool- problems. Bcreeiviiigeleiirly lhaUlienext 
(lays as ncitlicr enjoyable nor prontablc. step was to dclenninc the hcluiviour of 
It was not until he went up to St. Jolin’s discontinuous variations in the process of 
ColJcge, Cambridge, in 1870 that he began heredity, he set to work on the experi- 
to find himself. The study of natural mental breeding of aiiiiiuils and plants, 
science proved most congenial to his tern- Tlien in 1900 the unl'oicseoa !uv\)pcucd. 
jieramcnt, nnd the first cla.ss which he With tlie unearthing of Grogur Mendel’s 
obtained in the first part of the tripos long forgotten nnd now famous Vcrsuchc 
examinations of 1882 Icdto the award of a uher PJlanzm-lIybrUkn there sutldcnly 
college sciiolarsliip. Tlie following year he appeared the clue for wliich Dntcsoii iuul 
oldaincd a lii'st class in the second part been seeking—the clue whicli he was on 
of the tripos. the verge of discovering for Iriinsclf. l-Io 

At this time, under the influence of at once recognized its paramniml. signi- 
Fi'iincis iMaitland Balfour (q.v.J, the study ncanco, and in a world wlu're biologists 
of embryology was the vogue, and Bate- wevcforthcmDstpavtindin'orciitOTboskile 
son decided to devote liitnscif to working lie con.stitiil«d himself Mendel’s ajiostle. 
out the development of llalamglossus, a The new doctrine of Jiercciity was bittorly 
IJCculiaT worm-like creature of which ehallcngcd in circles eonsidcred to be 
notiiiiig in tliis i'e.spcct was known. He authoritative, and the; kcciine.s.s of the on- 
spent two years in the United States of .suing controversy is redccted in Bill o.son’.s 
Ameriea, and the results of his successful little hook cnlitlod MerxkVs Vrwciplvs of 
.liolution of tlic problem, with its revolu- Heredily-^a 3JeJe.uce (1!)02). Mciinwliilo 
tionary implications on the origin, of tlic Bateson’s experimental work had pro- 
great vertebrate group, arc now to be cccdcd vigorously, wdtli tlie lidii of a bund 
found in any zoological text-book. On of younger biologists who gatliercd ron ml 
the rc.sult of this work Bateson was elected him, lircd witli his cnlhusiasin and tlie 
in 188.“j a fellow of his college, a position inspiration of the new knowledge. The 
wliieh he held for twenty-live years, after year 1004 pror'cd to be a tunnng-point. 
which he was elected to an honorary fel- In tlrnt year Bateson was president of the 
lowship. But the visit to America held Zoological Section of the llrilisli A.ssocia- 
I'l'catcv con.sequonces for Bateson’s career, tion. The controi’crsy between biinself 
for licre he met W. K. Bi'ook.s, of Johns and his critics came to a head, and Mendel 
Hopkins University, whose iullucnce had was vindicated once for all. 
nmcli to do with stimulating an interest The quieter yeans which followed were 
in tlie problems of evolution. This led filled with discoveries of interest, many of 
Bateson in 1880 to set out for Western wlnchwercchronielodbyBatc.soiiiiiJ/cn- 
Central A.sia in order to explore the fauna del's Prmciplen of IleredUy (lOOSl). Tlie 
of tlio .salt lakes. On his return in 1887 garden of his house at Granteiiester, near 
lie turiiecl aside to investigate the bmekish Cambridge, beeamo a Moeeu for biologists 
waters ofNorlhern Egypt. The biological from all over the world. ’I'Jie im]iortiincc 
results were on the whole disappointing, of }ns work was gradually recognized. In 
hut the experience undoubtedly helped to 1907 he was invited by the university of 
develop his naturally keen powers of ob- YalctodclivcrthevSilliman lectures, wlneli 
servation [see Lellers from the SlepjiBf later appeared in book form a.s rmhleoiN 
postluiinously published in 1928]. of (jenclics{li)lii). In 1908 tlie university 

Back again in Ctunliridgc, Bateson at of Cambridge created for him the chair 
oace turned from the current modes of of biology. He held this only until tlic 
research, which had earlier brought him cud of 1909; for in 1910 he moved to 
success, to .strike out a line of his own. Merton, Surrey, in order to take up the 
ConvincedtlvcVtthesoUitioiiofthcproblem dircetorship, which he vetained until his 
of species lay in the nature of variation, lie denth, of tlie newly fouiidcd John lanes 
embarked on the critical collection of relc- I-lortieiiltiiral Institution, 

Viuit facta wherever he could find them. Here at last, with amjilc means, Bate- 
These eventually took shape in his son had opportunity to extend the scale 
MoierUtJs for the Slndy of Varialion of his experiments, and hi.s fnoulty for 
(1804), a book whioh appeared in the oTganiv.ntion found full scope. Buildings 
SQiue year ns his election to the fellow- were planned, gardens laid out, and, most 
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important of all, an enthusiastic and com¬ 
petent band of colleagues gathered round 
him. The Institution rapidly took its 
place among the most notable centres of 
biological research, and ■workers flocked 
to it from all parts. They found there 
something which was not to be found else¬ 
where ; something of that hurning passion 
for truth, and of that high conception of 
the calling of the naturalist which was of 
the essence of Bateson’s personality. 

More than any other man Bateson was 
the founder of the experimental study of 
liercdity and variation wliich was now 
providing a fresh orientation to the bio¬ 
logical sciences—a study for wliich he 
invented the term ’genetics’. Nor was he 
neglectful of the uti litarian aspect of bio¬ 
logy. The rajDicl progress of the breeder 
(luring the eaiiicv decades of the twentieth 
century was largely due to Bateson’s clear 
exposition of the nature of tlic problems 
involved. There is hardly a marked ad¬ 
vance 'which cannot be traced to his ex¬ 
ample or prccejit. But remarkable as 
were his own achievements, it was his 
prophetic vision which impre.sscd his 
younger conten iporaries. He realized even 
at the outset whither these simple experi¬ 
ments with garden plants and mice and 
poultry were tending. For him tliey were 
not merely a new and potent tool at the 
service of the breeder, but a means where¬ 
by man could ultimately clarify his con¬ 
ceptions of himself and of his portion in 
the scheme of things. His views on tliesc 
matters appeared sporadically before 
varied audiences—in a Herbert Spencer 
lecture at Oxford in 1012» a presidential 
address to the British Association in 1014, 
nil address to the Salt Schools in 191S. 
That they exerted so little induence in his 
lifetime is doubtless in some part due to 
the intermittent manner of their appear-' 
ance. It was not until 1028 that Bateson’s 
JUssays and Addresses were collected to¬ 
gether in book form. Apart from the 
importance of tlicir content they show 
that a man of science can also be a master 
of line and forceful prose. The same keen 
sense of form which infused Bateson’s 
science and writing found another outlet 
in his appreciation of art. An ardent 
collector of drawings of old masters, of 
Japanese colour prints, and of other things 
Oriental, his connoisseurship was recog¬ 
nized by his election in 1922 as a trustee 
of the Britisli Museum. 

Bateson died at Merton 8 Pebmarj' 
1026. He married in 1806 Beatrice, 
daughter of Arthur Durham, senior sur¬ 


geon to Guy’s Ho.spital, by whom he had 
three sons, only one of whom survived his 
fatlier. 

Tlicre is a drawing of Bateson by 
Arnold Forster in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[William Bateson, His Essays and A ddresses, 
with a memoir by Beatrice Bateson, 1028; 
Nature, 27 Pcbrimry 1920 j Edinburgh Ihvieiu, 
July 1026; Scienli/lc Papers of William Pale- 
son, 1028; personal knowledge.] 

11. C, PuNNii'n'. 

BAYLEY, Sru STEUART COLVIN 
(1830-1925), Indian civil servant, was 
born 26 November 1836, the youngest son 
of 'William Butterworth Bayley [q.v,], of 
the Bengal civil service, by his wife, Anna 
Augusta, daughter of William Jackson, 
registrar of the supreme court, Calcutta. 
The father and the son between them gave 
lOQ years continuous service to India. 
Educated at Eton and at the East India 
Company’s College at Hailcybury, Bnyley 
was posted to Lower Bengal in IBijO. From 
1862 to 1807 he was junior secretary to 
the government of Bengal, and was noted 
at that time by Sir George Otto Trevel¬ 
yan as ‘a dead hand at a minute, and the 
best amateur literary critic I ever catnc 
across’. After service as district ofheet, 
judge, and commissioner, Bayley became 
commissioner of Patna in 1873, and his 
success in coping with a disastrous famine 
I in tliis division in 1874 was rewarded with 
the C.S.I. In 1877 he accompanied tlie 
viceroy, the second Lord Lytton, on his 
visit to Southern India, us private sec¬ 
retary for famine affairs. Promoted 
K.C.SJ. in 1878, he was appointed iu the 
same year chief commissioner of Assam, 
and in 1879 he acted for six months as 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties in Assam. In 1881 he 
was awarded the C.I.E. and transferred 
to Hyderabad as resident, and in 1882 he 
was made home member of the viceroy’s 
executive council. 

Lord DuiTerin found in Bayley a valu¬ 
able counsellor in connexion with the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and iu composing the 
racial antagonism roused by the Ilbert 
Bill, in the final shaping of which Bayley 
had taken a leading part. He became 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal in Ajiril 
1887, and administered its internal affairs 
with sagacity and firmness, while on its 
frontiers an aggressive movement of tlic 
'Hbetans was repelled, and raids by Cliin- 
lAishai tribes in the south were checked 
and punished. His resignation in Dccem- 
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bcr 1890, on liis appointmctit as political 
«ccrctary at the IntUa 0 Ibcc, was vcgrettcil 
by all eJassea, and his memory is per- 
))c;Uiivtccl in Calcutta \>y a statue, the work 
tjf Sir Iluiuo Tliovi^ycroft, erected by 
public subscription. In 1895 Baylcy be¬ 
came a member of the India Council, re¬ 
tiring filially from service in 190S. In 
1911 he received the signal honour of 
promotion to tlie G.C.S.I. Elected to the 
Athenaeum Club iu ISOl, as a person ‘of 
distinguished eminence in the public ser¬ 
vice’, he was on the committee of the dub 
from 1000 to 1920 and its cliairman for 
live years. He was also chairman of the 
council of tlio lloyal Society of Arts from 
19()G to 1908. He died in Loudon 3 June 
1925 in liis eighty-ninth year, and was 
hiii ied in Brornpton cemetery. 

liaylcy combined with a dignified ptes- 
cnee and an old-fashioned courtesy of 
manner a ready sympathy and wide 
interests. Hi.s conservative outlook in 
public alTnii'.s was tempered by his appre¬ 
ciation of tlie growth of national feeling 
in India, while his practical knowledge 
rendered him a clcar-Jieaded administra¬ 
tor and a sound iuiviser. Ho was a great 
and varied reader and wrote witli much 
literary ability unci a refresliing humour. 
He ma^le many friends and no enemies, 
and his character and his career lent 
honour to the Service to which he gave 
nearly fifty years of his life. He married 
in 1860 Anna, daughter ofB-obert Kesham 
Farquharson, I.C.S., and their singularly 
lm]Dpy union Tcmaincd unbroken for sixty -1 
four years. TJioy had thirteen children, | 
of wiiom five sons and three daughters 
survived them. I 

[The 'Times, 4 .Tune 1 025 ; 'The Journnl of the 
Itoyal Sociely of Arts, 20 June lD2.’i; Sir CJ. O. 
Trevciyuu, InterUulcs in Verse and Prose, 100.5; 
K. Axon, liaifley Famib/, 1S90; C. R. Buck- 
lum\, lUn^al under ihc /aoUcnnnf-Goi'crjjors, 
1851-LS9i', 1901; private inforiimtion ; per- 
soiinl knowledge.] P. C. Lyon. 

BAYLISS, Sm WILLIAM MADDOCK 
(1860-1024), physiologist, was born at 
Wolverhampton 2 May 1860, the only son 
of Moses Bayliss, manufacturer of iron 
^vare, of that town, by his wife, Jane Mad- 
cloelc. He tvas educated at Mowbray 
House School, Wolverhampton. Hemight 
naturally liavc entered his father’s busi¬ 
ness, but liis tastes lay in the direction of 
science and medicine. Nevertheless, be 
maintained a connexion to the end of his 
life witti tlie family business, of wliieh he 
was a director: in particular he was 


interested in llie conditions of the ein- 
l)loyeeR. 

With the object of pursuing inrtlieine, 
Bnybss was npprcnlicicd at the Wolver¬ 
hampton IlospUal, blit he never lini.siiecl 
liis medical training. In 1881 he entered 
University College, London, and shortly 
afterwards came under the iiillueiice of 
(Sir) Edwin Hay lianUesLcr fq.v.] and 
(Sir) John Scott Ihirdon-Sandcrsoii [q.v.], 
particularly the latter. In 1883 Hurdon- 
Sanderson went to Oxford, as tlie first 
Way nllete professor of physiology; thither 
Bayliss followed liini, entering Wadlmm 
College in IflS.’). He obhiined a first class 
in the school of luitiirnl science (physio- 
logy) in 1888. 

After taking his degree, Bayliss parti¬ 
cipated for ft time iu the teaching of jihy- 
siology at Oxford, but iu 1888 returned 
to University College, never to leave it. 
In 1912 a pvofessovsbip of general physio¬ 
logy was created .specially ibr liim. Here 
may be mentioned Bnyiiss'a association 
with and attaeliment to the Pliy.sio- 
logical Society, whicli jilaycd a great ])art 
in his life. His nnine first appears in Us 
annals in 1885 (21 March), wlicn the society 
was very small and Uirgoiy social. At a 
meeting of eight members at Univcv.sily 
College, London, Bayliss was a guest; 
other gucstft recorded as present were 
C. D. F. Phillips, Dudley Buxton, Sidney 
Martin, W. D. Halllbiirton, (Sir) John 
Jlose Bradford, and llaphael hlchlola. 
Bayliss was secretary from 1900 till H)22 
and treasurer from that dale until his 
death. The regularity of his attendance 
at the meetings wna quite exceptional. 

Bayliss’s aoieutitlc Tcscarclics luul hcgim 
before going to Oxford with a study of tlie 
clcctTic currents clcvclopcil in the salivivvy 
glands and, like mueli of liis olber work, 
was done In colhaboration, thi.s timcwitli 
UoseBrndford, Inl891 Bayliss and Ernest 
Henry Starling Iq-v.] began that eollnbora- 
tion which lasted in one form or another 
until Bayliss’s deuLli and wliieh was pro¬ 
ductive of a great advance in the know¬ 
ledge of physiology. Its lirst-fnijt was a 
paper on the electric cavreuts of the main- 
nialian heart. In 1894 was published their 
classical paper on ^'enous and capillary 
pressures, and in 1898-9 fliijicarcd papers 
on the innervation of the intestine, which 
held the field until X-iny method.s siicd 
newlightontbcsubjeot. Tlierieiicstfriiitof 
this collaboration, liowevor, canie in 1902 
with the discovery of secretin. Tlivoiigh- 
QUt these years Bayliss was bearing a 
much lighter burden of administrative 
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work and of teaching than Starling, and 
consequently, in addition to taking his 
share in these researches, had time to 
pursue other investigations. These were 
mostly concerned with the vascular 
system—the circulation through the brain, 
vaso-motor reflexes, antidromic nerve 
fibres, and the like. 

At about this time also (1000) Bayliss 
evinced a growing interest in the chemical 
and physical sides of physiology, which 
were then opening uj). He did some work 
on enzyme action, but the principal form 
which the interest took was tlie publica¬ 
tion of his book Pmicipfes of General 
Physiology (1915), which quickly became 
a standard authority. It was a monu¬ 
ment of erudition, clear statement, and 
cautious rejection of anything but what I 
was completely established. The book 
went through four editions, and was so 
niucli the creature of Bayliss’s own per¬ 
sonality that after his death it could not 
have been pei petuatcd by others without 
losing its distinctive character. Bayliss 
was the autlior of two shorter books, The 
Nature of Enzyme Action (1808) and 
The Vaso-motoT System (lO'ZS). Ilis prin¬ 
cipal contributions to physiology dealt 
with the use of saline injections for the 
amelioration of surgical shodc, a treat¬ 
ment which met with a considerable mea¬ 
sure of success. In the summer of 1918 
over 50,000 litres of ‘gum-saline’ were sent 
out to the British forces in Prance. 

Bayliss was elected F.B.S, in 1903 and 
knighted in 1022, and he held many degrees 
from universities and academies at home 
and abroad. Ilewns ainemherofthecouncil 
of the Royal Society (1018-1915), Croonian 
lecturer (1004), royal medallist (1911), and 
Copley medallist (1019). He received the 
Baly medal of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians (1917), and delivevetl tire Oliver* 
Sliarpey lectures (1918), the Sylvaniis 
Thompson lectures (1019), and the Hertcr 
lectures (1922). Wadham College made 
him an honorary fellow in 1022. 

Bayliss married in 1893 Gertrude Ellen, 
daughter of Matthew Henry Starling, 
clerk of the crown, Bombay, and sister 
of E. H. Starling: they had three sons and, 
one dniighter. They lived at Hampstead,' 
and to physiologists their generous hos¬ 
pitality was a signal feature of the social 
side of academic life. Indeed, Bayliss 
delighted in the society of other scientific 
men: not least that of young physiologists, 
many of wlioin gravitated to the Institute 
at University College in order to work with 
Starling and himself. Bayliss’s honc.sty 


and generosity of outlook, the simplicity 
and nobility of hi.s mind, his faculty of 
getting to the bottom of problems, coupled 
with his great erudition, made intercourse 
witlihim at once a pleasure and an cchicn- 
tion. He died at Hampstead 27 August 
1924. 

[The 2'inicSy 28 August 1024 ; Proceedings of 
live Royal Society, vol. R., 192(5 (-ivilh 
portrait); private infoi'iiuiUoiu] 

J. DAnenoFT, 

BEARSTED, first ViscouN'r (1853- 
1027), joint-founder of the Shell Transport 
.and Trading Company. (See Samuel, 
SLviicus,] 

BISGIN, LOUIS NAZAIRE (1840- 
1925), cardinal and archbishop of Quebec, 
born at La Poiiite-Ldvis in French Canada 
10 Januaiy 1840, was the son of Charles 
Begin, farmer, by his wife, Luce Paradis. 
His parents came of fartniiig stock of 
French descent. He began his educa¬ 
tion at the Levis model school, -wlience 
he proceeded to the commercial college, 
St. Michel, and entered the archdiocesan 
scminai-y at Quebec in 18.57. After gradv\- 
ating B.A. from Lavul University, Quebec, 
he was sent to Rome in 1863 in order to 
complete his theological studies at the 
French College and Gregorian University. 
He was ordained prie.st at Rome in 1865, 
and received the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Innsbruck two years later. 
On retui'ning to Canada in 1868 Begin was 
appointed professor of theology and church 
history at Laval University and held the 
chair until 1S84 when he was appointed 
principal of the Laval nonnal school. 

Bdgin was raised to the episcopate as 
bishop of Chicoutimi, one of tlic suffragan 
sees of the province of Quebec, in 1888, 
and three years later rct'irucd to the 
city of Quebec as coadjutor to Cardinal 
Tasehercau and titular nrchbishop of Gy¬ 
rene. Owing to the state of the cardinal’s 
healtli, Begin was appoin ted adinini-strator 
of the archdiocese in 1894, and succeeded 
Taschcreau as nrchbishop of Quebec in 
1898. While teaching at Laval, Begin had 
published papers on the primacy and in¬ 
fallibility of the sovereign pontiffs and on 
soripturc and the rule of faitli. During 
his episcopate lie brought out La Chrono- 
logiedeVhistoire dcs itlais TJnis d'Am^riyue 
(1805) and a Catdehisine de conlroverse 
(1902). His tenure of the see of Quebec 
was marked by tlic formation of many 
I new parishes, t!\e introduction of fresh 
I religious communities, and, above all, 
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by n cainpaign of social action. As 
bisliop of ChiiWiitirni he had joined the 
etUev n»cmbci's of the Canadian hierarchy 
in Ihcii' pj'otcsts against the Manitoba 
school liw of 181)0. In 1007 he founded 
the organization known as L’Action Sociale 
Cfttholiqnc with its publication L'Aclion 
socialc. Ho was grcnlly assisted in this 
work by Monseigncnc Paul Engine lioy 
who, at Jlcgin’s request, was appointed 
titular bisliop of Elcuthcropolis in l008. 
paring tbe nvchbisUop’s later years much 
of the adniiiiiatrntive work of the nreh- 
diocese of Quebec was undertaken by 
Monscigneur Roy, who became titular 
archbisliop of Seleucia in 11)14 and coad¬ 
jutor witli right of succession in 1920. 
Meanwhile, in May 1014, Archbishop 
Jhigin liiul been ercaled cardinal priest 
by Pojic Pius X with the titular church of 
San Vitale. He lived to the age of eighty- 
five, and wns only survived by afow months 
by lii.s eoafljiitor, wlio was already .suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease at his suc¬ 
cession. Cardinal Begin died at Quebec 
18 .Tilly T!)2i) and waa buried in the crypt 
of lii« eathcdial. 

[A. Hobci't, Le ciirdinnt Tifgin in Canada 
Fvdii^dific, : H. CiUEWcnbergli in Pie- 
fioimaire d’hisloirc et de giographie eccldsia- 
sligiics, vol. vii, 1984.] P. Mathew. 

I3EILBY, Siu GEORGE THOMAS 
(1850-1024), industrial chemist, was born 
in Edinburgh 17 November 1850, the 
youngest son of George Thoiims Bcilby, 
M.D., by Ms wife, Rachel, daughter of the 
Rev. Jonathan Watson, inini.stcrofDublin 
Street Baptist Church, lOdinburgh. He 
was cihicatccl at private schools and at 
Edinburgh University. In 1809 he became 
associated with the Scottish parallhi shale 
iadiustiy, by joining the Oakbanlc Oil 
Company ns ehcniist. Together with Wil¬ 
liam Young he so improved the process 
of distillation of shale as to obtain a greatly 
inci'oascd recovery of ammonia, and the 
contimious retort introduced by tbein in 
1881 brought about a large increase in the 
yield of paradin and of ammonia. In 1890 
Reilby turned his attention to the pro¬ 
duction of cj'nnides, in order to meet 
the new demand occasioned by themven- 
tion of the McArthur-Poi'rest proccs.s for 
the treatment of gold ores. He devised a 
process which involved the action of 
ammonia on a mixture of potassium 
carbonate and carbon, sufficient cyanide 
being always present to keep the mass 
fluid. The Casscl Gold Extracting Com¬ 
pany, later called the Cassel Cyanide Com- 
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pnny (ofw’hieli Bcill)y boemne a dircelorb 
used this jn’oecss imlil ]|)()(i, wlicn Reilby 
introduced a new process iTWcuti'd by 
Mamilton Ca.sLncr, in wliieli nielallic so¬ 
dium wa.s employed. His ussoeiutinii with 
Castucr in the development of i his process 
led him to hecomeaelircelorofthoCaslner- 
Kcllner Alkali Coiniuiiiy', wliieh maiui- 
factuced sodium at Rnnoorn, and now 
set up new ^rorks for tin; production of 
sodium utNeweastle-on-Tyiio. M'ith these 
branches of chemical imhisLry Reilby re¬ 
mained closely connected tlironghout the 
vest of his life. 

Having observed, in the course of 
manufacturing opern Lions, the rapid dos- 
ti'uctioii of incLal.s by ainincniia at liigh 
temperatures, I'k'ilby w.^s led to a dolniled 
study of the How of solids. As tlio. result 
of very beautiful exjiciinuMits with tJio 
microscope, carried out willi the siinjdest 
of laboratory ctjaijimcnt, he c.oueUulcd 
that when a solid is emised to How, ns in 
the polLshingof its .surface, the cryslalline 
atructurc is piuily bvcikeu <lo\\n, and a 
layer is formed w'iLli the propcrlics of a 
vitreoiLs inaterial. The fact that Ibis layer 
is harder than the. crystals seemed to pro¬ 
vide a hjqrotlielienl oxjilanution of I lie 
hardening of nioMls by eoId-woiTciiig. It 
was supposed that a vvivoems luyoi' wns 
formed on .surfaces of slip williin the 
cry.stals, causing n decrease of density and 
an mcicascd Tcsistanee to farlher How. 
Tilts hypothesis mot with iniieh orHicisin, 
especially from foreign elieniists, l)ut it 
accounted in a satisfactory way for a wide 
range of phenomcniL, and ga\'e a grout 
stimulus to researcli. llcilby’s expori- 
ments on the crystalline .and vilreous 
stales, bearing tlie imin'oss of a liiglily 
original mind, are eolletdod in liis only 
book. Aggregation and l''low oj tiullds, 
published in 1S)2I. 

Bcilby’s mariuineltiving experience led 
him tolakegreat inVere.slin llieeeoiioniical 
lusc of Cud, aiul in his prcHidcnl.ial uddress 
to the Society of (Jieniieai lixliislry in 

1899 he reviewed tlie .subject, tiiis being 
the first of many sueli studies, He made 
a rejiort to the royal eoiuniis.siou on cOal 
siippliesnnd economy (1902-1!)() I-), and wa.s 
a member of the royal commission mi fuel 
oil engines for the iiaxy (1912-1919). In 

1900 be made a series of impm tant expevi- 
menlsinthclow-tejnpin'aluvecayboni'/.s\tion 
of coal, and later carried out iniei'o.scopieal 
.studies on the cell .sLnicLurc and prnper- 
tic.s of coke. His scienlihe luunvlcilge 
proved of grent viUiie in the European 
War, and in 1917 Jic beeaiiu! the lir.st 
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cliairman and director of the Fuel Re¬ 
search Board, It was under his direction 
that the Fuel Research Station at East 
Greenwich was designed and erected, and 
in the six years during which he was direc¬ 
tor of the Research Board attention was 
mainly directed to the production of oil 
from coal by carbonization and to n survey 
of British coal resources. To Beilby, also, 
is due the introduction of the ‘therm’ os 
the basis for reckoning the consumption 
of gas in towns. 

Beilby was a man of high character and 
great modesty. He was keenly interested 
in educational matters, and from 1907 till 
1923 was chairman of the governing body 
of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
to which institution he was a generous 
benefactor as well as a wise counsellor. 
He was president of the Institute of 
Chemistry from 1000 to 1012 and of the. 
Ij^Rtitutc of Metals from 1916 to 1918.1 
He received lionorary degrees from the 
universities of Glasgow and Birmingham, 
and was president of the chemical section 
of the British Association at its meeting 
in South Africa in 1005. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1900 and 
knighted in 1010. He married in 1877 
Emma Clarke, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Newman, and had one son and 
one daughter. 

Beilby died at Hampstead 1 August 

102.T. 

IProccedings of the Royal Society, vol. cix, 
A, 1025; private information.] 

C. ri, Dasca. 

BEIT, Slit OTTO, first baronet (18flS- 
1030), financier and philanthropist, was 
born at Altona, Germany, 7 Hecember 
1805, the third son of Siegfried Beit, mer¬ 
chant, of Hamburg, by bis wife, Laura 
Hahn. He was thus the brotlicr, many 
years younger, of Alfred Beit [q.v.J, the 
lifelong friend and asaoemte of Cecil .Tohn 
Illioclcs [q.v.]. Otto Beit’s devotion to 
his elder brother Alfred during his life, 
and his reverence for his memory after 
his death, were perhaps the strongest in¬ 
fluences iu his life. Following in the foot¬ 
steps of the brother who had linked him¬ 
self so closely to the policy and fortunes 
of Rhodes, Otto Beit, who had been edu¬ 
cated at Hamburg, came to England in 
1888 and beeaine naturalized as a British 
subject. In 1003 lie entered the firm of 
L. ilirsch & Co., of London, a financial 
house closety connected with South African 
l)usincss. As it chanced, he was staying 
■with Rhodes as his guest atGrootcScluiur, 
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Capetown, in December 1806 when the 
news arrived that (Sir) Lcander Starr 
Jntneson [q.v.] had started on his ‘Raid’ 
into the Ikansvaal. 

On the death of Alfred Beit iu 1900, 
Otto Beit succeeded to the bulk of his 
elder brother’s great fortune anti to his 
country house and estate at Tewin Water, 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire. Here and at lus 
London house, 49 Belgrave Square, Otto 
Beit lived for the remainder of liis life. 
He entertoined hospitably; but his mon- 
ner of living WAS, for a man of great wealth, 

I as he Imd now become, .simple and modest. 
He succeeded his brother not only as his 
residuary legatee, but also, in 1910, as a 
director of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany, and as one of the trustees under the 
rvill of Cecil Rhodes. lie ^vns also one of 
the trustees appointed under hi.s brother’s 
will to administer a fund of £2,000,000 
bequeathed for the purpose of improving 
the means of communication in Africa, 
with special reference to the proj cct (which 
had been dear to the heart of Riiodes) of 
a Cape to Cairo railway, or alternatively, 
for educational and charitable purposes in 
Rhodesia. Theuceforth the guiding motive 
of Otto Beit’slifewas that ofusingthescand 
his own vast resources as his late brother 
would have wislicd. lie took an active 
part in securing the realization of one of 
Rhodes’s dreams, that of the establish¬ 
ment of a residential and teaching univer¬ 
sity for South African youths, whether of 
British or of Dutch descent, on the Grootc 
Sclmiir estate; for this purpose both Sir 
Julius Charles Wernher [q.v.] and Alfred 
Beit had mndclihcval bequests. In recogni¬ 
tion of his services in this matter Otto Beit 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. of 
the university of Capetown in 1920. He 
W'as also a munificent benefactor to the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech¬ 
nology in London, and the founder, in 
memory of his brother, of the Beit memo¬ 
rial fellow'shijjs for medical research. For 
tliese and other acts of public generosity 
he was elected F.R.S., and was knighted 
K.C.M.G. in 1020. He was created a 
baronet in 1924, anti received the hono¬ 
rary degree of LL.D. of the university of 
Edinburgh in 1980. 

Beit married in 1897 Lilian, daughter of 
Thomas Lane Carter, who was connected 
with railway and telegraph business in 
New Orleans, TJ.S.A.; they had two sons 
(tlie younger of whom, Alfred Lane, suc¬ 
ceeded to the baronetcy) and two daugh¬ 
ters. He died in London 7 December 1000. 
He was a man of simple life and tastes, of 
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life was, indeed, to inomoto tlu; wv.liTvv^f 


unseinsli ambitions, and of the strongest 
family affections and personal friendships. 
[Private information; pevsonnl knowledge.] 
D. O. MALCOt,M. 

bell, ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
(1847-1922), inventor of the telephone and 
educator of the deaf, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh 9 March 1847, the second of the 
three sons of Alexander Melville Bell 
(1810-1005), by his first wife, Eli*a Grace, 
dmigbtcr of Samuel Symoncis, surgeon in 
the royal navy. His grandfatlier, Alexan¬ 
der Bell (1790-1805), was professor of 
elocution in London, and his father was a 
distinguished luitliority on the jjliysiology 
of the voice and on elocution. Bell wti.s 
cdiicfitcd flt McLniircn’s Academy, Edin¬ 
burgh, and at Edinburgh High School, 
which ho left at the nge of thirteen. lu 
1803 be became a pupil-teaclier of elocu¬ 
tion and imisic at Weston House Acaclciny, 
]51gin, Morayshire. After a yenr spent nt 
Edinburgh University, ho returned to 
Elgin, and from tliere went us a master to I 
Soniersctsliirc College, Both. In 1867 he I 
Joined his father, who had taken vip his' 
grandfather’s work in London, and be¬ 
came his assistant. The same year he 
matriculated at London University, wlierc 
lie studied anatomy and phy.siology. In 
1870 his parents emigrated to Canada, and 
Bell accompanied them. 

Before leaving England Bell had already 
begun the study of the two subj ects wliieh 
were to form his life-work. As early as 
1865, while at Elgin, he liad conceived 
the idea of the electrical transmission of 
speechand in 18GS he began his work for 
tile deaf by teaching his fatherts sy.stem of 
‘visible speech’ at a school for deaf chil¬ 
dren in iCeirsington. Bcfoi*e leaving Lon¬ 
don, also, he lind read Hermann Hchn- 
liolt'/.’s TUc. Sensations of 'I'ane, from which 
he gained knowledge of the physical prin¬ 
ciples underlying the theory of sound. 
Bell continued his work for the deaf, which 
was already becoming known in the United 
States, in Boston and Northampton, Mas-1 
sncliusetts, and in Hartford, Connecticut 
(1871-1872). In 137a he was appointed 
professor of vocal physiology and the 
mechanics of speech in the school of ora¬ 
tory of Boston University, a po.st wliieh 
he lield in conjunction with cxtensE’c 
private work. So great was the intcrcsl. 
moused by his lectures and so sucecssrul 
were his methods, timt he was invited by 
tlic university of Oxford to deliverftcour.se 
of lectures on ‘Speech’ ntthe Taylor Insti¬ 
tution in October 1878. Bell’s chief aim iu 


the deaf, and it wns by this nppioach that 
he achieved his most iiuporlant invention, 
the telephone. 

It wns in the siuiiincr nf 1 871 that Bell, 
W'liilc spending his vacution at Ids fatlici’s 
home, Brantford, Ontario, furimiliihctl the 
theory of the telephone which hi;, was able 
.shortly to put into practice and ultimntcly 
to perfect. He was siiiuiltnncously pur¬ 
suing two lines of iirquiry, the investiga¬ 
tion of a tuned system of nnilLiple tele¬ 
graphy and the study of air waves in the 
enr of the human cadaver during the iitter- 
aiicc of voice-sounds. The evolution of the 
telephone wns due to the eoniiecting up of 
thc.se two picce.s of rc.semeh. Bell pro¬ 
pounded liijjtlicory to the Americnti physi¬ 
cist, .Toseph Henry, who eiicourngcd liim 
to try to give jirnctical effci'.t to it. In 
.Iiine 1875 the first rough tclepiionc was 
; eonstmeted in Boston; in March 1876 tlic 
first complete intelligible sentence was 
transniitleel; ami by April 1877 it was 
possible to conduct a partially siiccicssful 
telephone convcr.satioa bcLwccn Boston 
and New York. The finsl tolcplione is thus^ 
described by Tlionias A. Watson, Bell’s 
assistant in his experiments: ‘I’lnit finsL 
telephone was a very .simple mechanism 
consisting of a wooden frame on which was 
mounted one of Bell’s harmonic rccci^'cvs, 
a tightly stretched parchment driinihcad 
to the center of winch the free end of tlie 
receiver reed was Listened and a inoutli- 
piece arranged to direct the voice iigainst 
the other side of the drumhead. It was de¬ 
signed to force tlie reed to follo^v the vibra¬ 
tions of the voice and so generate voice- 
slinpcd electric untlnlatiou.s.’ [Tliomas A. 
Watson, Exploring Life, p. 09, 1920.] In 
March 1070 Bel] took out a patent for his 
invention and, although his claim was 
hotly and protractciUy contested, it was 
eventually upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In August 1877 Bell went to Euro|)e in 
order to introduce the telcjilione into Eng¬ 
land and France. On his return to the 
United States in the autumn nf 1878 he 
settled at Washington. In 1880 he was 
awarded the Volta prize of 50,000 francs 
by the French government for liLs inven¬ 
tion of the telephone. With this money lie 
nnanced the Volta Laboratory at Wasli- 
vngton, afterwards converted into the 
Volta Bureau for tiic increase niul diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge vehaing to the deal. 
The Bureau worked in close eo-opcratioii 
with the Anierioan ARSoeiation for Liie 
promotion of the tcacliing of speech to the 
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deaf, Organized in 1800, of which Bell was 
elected president. Among other scjentine 
works he published a incmoit Upon o 
Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
liace (1884). 

Bell’s interest in the subject of the mar¬ 
riage of the deaf led him to study eugenics 
as a whole, and he was elected honorary 
president of the second International Con¬ 
gress of Eugenics, During the lasttwenty- 
tive years of his life he showed a keen in¬ 
terest in aviation. He received many 
honours, including the legion of honour, 
the Hughes medal of the Royal Socicly 
(1013), the freedom of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh (1920), and honorary degrees from 
several universities, including that of 
D.Sc. from the university of Oxford (1907). 
He was naturalized ns an American citizen 
in 1874, but he never forgot hts ties with 
Scotland; he owned a large estate in Nova 
Scotia, Iloinn Bhreagh,noarBaddccIc,Cape | 
Breton Island, where he spenthts .summei’s. 
and w’herc he died 2 August 1922. i 

Bell murried in 1877 Mabel Gardiner, 
daughter of Gardiner G. Hubbard, who 
had given liiin much help in liis work for 
the education of the deaf and in the com¬ 
mercial management of Ms invcntioiis. 
Mr.s. Bell had been entirely deaf from early 
childhood. Two daughters were born of 
the marriage. 

[The Tiinea, B August 1022; Dictionary of 
American Biography, vol. ii.] 

M. R. Toynbee. 

BELL, GERTRUDE MARGARET 
LOWTHIAN (1868 - 1020), traveller, 
archaeologist, and government servant, 
was born 14 July 1808 at Wa.shington 
Hall, CO. Durham, the elder child and only 
daughter of (Sir) Thomas Hugh Bell, iron¬ 
master, afterwards second baronet, by his 
first wife, Mary, dniigliter of Jolin Shield, 
of Newcastle. Sir Isaac Lowtliian Bell, 
first baronet [q.v.], was her grandfather. 
Her mother dying in 1871, her father mar¬ 
ried secondly in 1870 Ploi'cnce, daughter 
of Sir Joseph Francis OlHffe [q.v.], phy- 
siciim to the British eiiiljassy at Paris and 
sister-in-law of Sir Frank Cavendish Las- 
eelles [q.v.], the diplomatist. She was 
educated at Queen’s Co liege. Hurley Street, 
and at Lady Mtirgnret Hall, Oxford, where 
her intellectual power and eager natwld 
made an impression in a university still 
unused to women students of a serious 
type. In 1888, while still under hventy, 
slic obtained a first class in modern his¬ 
tory, being the l\rst woman candidate to 
achieve tliafc distinction. 


The next ten years of Gertrude Bell’s 
life were filled with various activities: 
social duties in her London and Yoiknliire 
homes, a season’s climbing in 1897, a 
voyage round the world, and long visits 
to Sir FrankandLndyLascelles at Bucha- 
rest(1888-1889),Teheran(1892-1893),and 
Beilin (1807). She learned Persian, and in 
1897 published an admirable verse transla¬ 
tion of tire Divan of Hafiz {Poems from the 
Divan of Hafiz ); a volume of Persian 
skctclies, Safar Narneh, had already ap¬ 
peared in 1894. But her true call to the 
East came in 1809, when she settled for 
the winter in Jerusalem in order to learn 
Arabic. Adventurous visits to Petra and 
Baalbek awoke in her an enthusiasm for 
I desert travel and Syi’ian archaeology. Her 
first long journey, however, was delayed 
for five years. Meanwhile, in 1901, 1002, 
and 1904, with Ulrich Fubrer aa guide, 
Gertrude Bell made licr name as an Alpin¬ 
ist, her main achievements being an ex¬ 
ploration of the Engelhbrncr group, an 
ascent of the Matterhorn from the Italian 
side, and an attempt, which nearly proved 
fatal, on the then unclimbed nortli-east 
face of the Finsteraarhorn, when licr 
courage and eudutance were the mainstay 
of the party, caught by bad weather near 
the summit and forced to spend forty- 
eight hours on the rope before reaching 
safety. 

In January 1905 Gertrude Bell set out 
fromJerusalem ona journcytlirougli Syria 
andCiliciatoKoniainAsiaMinor.Hervivul 
account of the Syrian portion, The Desert 
and the Sown, appeared in 1907; .she de¬ 
scribed the later stages in the lUvne archio- 
logigue, 1900 andl 007. She liad by this time 
made herself, without formal apprentice¬ 
ship, a competent field archaeologist. In 
1907, in company with Sir W. M. itamsny, 
she explored the Ilittite and Byzantine 
site of Bin-bir-kilissc, near Isaiira; the 
results of their work were described in o 
joint publication, The T/iousand and One 
Churches (1009). In the latter year, jour¬ 
neying from Aleppo down the Euphrates, 

I she was led to the almo.st iinvisitcd site of 
Ukhaicllr, a ruined early Islamic palace 
near Kerbela. She returned by way of 
Bagdad and Mosul to Asia Minor, and her 
account of this journey, Arnurath lo Amu- 
rath (1011), reflects her first impressions of 
theYoungTurk revolution. She went back 
loexploreUkhaiclirin 1911; and TliePw/ncc 
andMosqueof XJkhaidir (1914) is her most 
important archaeological publication. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude Bell’s thoughts 
had turned again to the project, which 
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she iuid long mused, of a journey into and trained powMS of st^tcnicnt niul 
ccidrnl Arabia proper, whither, of Euro- analysis made lior n liustcd ntid effeclive 
poaii women, only i.,ndy Anne Ilhmt [sec trovermaeiit servant niid oolloiiync. M(jv- 
ISi.UNT, WiLFjjin ScAwiiNj had preceded ing to Bagdad soon uClor its cuptuve in 
licr. Starting fi'om Damascus in December March 1917, she contituied to net as 
sire reached Hail in safety, but could Oriental sceretnry to Sir Percy Cox, now 
gctnofiirther. Thecmirofllnilwasabsent civil commissioner, and to liis sticcessor, 
and on i)ad tenns witli his southern neigh- Sir Arnold Wilson. In 1920 the hiLlcr 
boiiVjlbnSnud ;hisdcptitio.s,aIai’incdntlier eoinini.ssiOBicd her to prepiue a lieviao o/ 
nirival amongst a fanatical population, lire Civil Adminislralmi of MewpoUnnin^ 
kept her an honoured prisoner until, seeing which was published in 1921 ns a wliite 
no other way out, .she agreed to make for paper, and aeknowJedged to be a inastcr- 
Bagdnd ; thither siie arrived, tired and idcce in its kind. 

suffering under a sense of failure, in April Liberal by m.stinet and upbringing, Gor- 
1011. But she had gained, together with trade Bell was iv convinced believer in 
much new gcograplncal material, a unique curly political independence for tlic Arab 
knowledge of north Arabian personalities people, and was out of .sympalliy with 
iiud politics. those who wislicd for some form of nd- 

Tlic outbreak of the European W'ar in ministration on British-Iudinn lines. With 
August 1014 did not at once send Gertrude the return of Sir Percy Cnx to Uagdiid in 
Bell back to the East. In November 1914 1920 as British high eommissioner in M(?so- 
slic joined the Bed Cross organization for potnmiu, charged witii tlic task of setting 
tracing tlic missing, and after service at up nn Arab government, she foiiiul herself 
UuulQgue, iu Ecbi'uary IQlii called to posscsswl of great iulUwmec, and in the 
reorganize tlie head-quarters in London— following mouths lliat culminated in 1021 
a taslc which she perlonucd with fierce in the election of ( he Emir Fcitial to tlic 
lliorouglincss. In the autumn of 1913, throne of Iraq, slic was the adviser both 
wlicn an Arab movement against Turkish of Sir Percy Cox and of the Amliniiuistcr.s. 
rule began to take shape, tlic military The success of tlic new ami doubll'ul I’on- 
autlioritics in Cairo mobilized a number of ture was in large ineasiirc due to the trust 
Bi'ilisii aubjeets witii expert knowledge of which Peisai and the Icmhng notabless of 
[ire-War Arabia for service with a newly- Iraq placed in the Bciti.sli high coiumis- 
i’onned Arab intelligence bureau. Among sioncr and herself. 

them was Gertrude Bell. She reached With the establishment of tiie new state, 
Cairo on 30 Noi’Cinber 1915 and was al- and ns political negotiation gave way to 
lotted the task of collecting and siuninariz- ndministrntivc problema in wldcli slic 
ing information about the Bedouiu tribes claimed no special competence, oue side 
and .sheikhs of Northern Arabia. In .lanu- of Gertrude Bell's work for Iraq whs vir- 
my 1916 she nndertoolc amission of liaison tually accomplislied. She remained at her 
to Delhi, rvhere the government of India post ns Oriental secretary, but began to 
was iJicimriiig n gazetteer of Arabia. The give her thoughts and few leisure houi H 
viceroy, Lord Hardingc, a.skcd her to visit to the ovgnni'/.atiou of o. Rcvvicc of uuti- 
IJasmonhcrretnrnjourneyiuorrler tolink ((uities. In 1918 she luul been appointed 
up her tribal information with that coining honorary director of anli<|nitics, and now 
ill to the head-quarters of the Mesopota- she .set herself to rciili/.e the project of a 
iiiinn Expeditionary Force, Landing at national museum at Ihigdiid. 'I'lie museum 
Hasva in March 1916, she was at Pirst at- was inaugurnted h^ 10 ‘ 2 ;i, and installed in 
inched to tlic military jntelligciice .staff; permanent quarters in 1020. Wliilc on 
lliree inontli.s later .she joined the secreta- sick leave in England in tlic sijinnier of 
riut of the chief political oflicer with the 1926 , shespokcot'coiniiig buck toEnglaiul 
Expoditionary Force, Sir Percy Cox, w'as ns soon as a permaiicnt director of aiili- 
gazetted as an assistant political olTicer, quitics conkl he found; but first she was 
and undertook the chitic.s of Orieiitalsecrc- determined to pass one more summer in 
buy. In this capacity her special know- Iraq, and launch tlie muscumon itscoimsc. 
ledge of Arab politics and her pre-War Ten years in the country, however, broken 
Arab friendsliips were of great value in the only by three spells of lea\’e in I'hiropc and 
work of keeping friendly touch with the linglnnd, had worn clown her reserves of 
desert tribes on the loft flank of the British strength. She died suddenly in her .sleep 
force, and of explaining British intentions in the night of 11-12 July 1920 at Ihig- 
to the Arabs who veutured to head- dad, ami was buviccl the following day. 
quarters, wliile her energy, warm loyalty, A large concourse, hotli Arab und British, 
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followed her to the grave in the British 
cemetery, close to the south gate. At the 
suggestion of King Feisal in 1027, a wing 
of the Bagdad Museum was named after 
her. 

Gertrude Bell was of middle height, 
slender, and erect, with auburn liair anti 
piercing greenisli-brown eyes set in finely 
cut features. Her loolc and manner con¬ 
veyed an impression of intense vitality and 
high intelligence. No less characteristic 
were her loyalty to and affection for her 
friends and colleagues in arclraeology and 
political service. A drawing of her by J. S. 
Sargent is in tl\e possession of Sir Maurice 
Bell, Bnrt., at Mount Grace, Yorkshire, 
and a bust, executed by Anne Acheson, is 
in the Bagdad Museum. 

[The Times, I(J, l i, and 15 July 1030; The 
Ldlcrs of Gcrfr ndc Ucll, selected and edited by 
Lady Bell, 2 vols., 1027; Alpine Journal, 
November 1922 aud November 1026; Geo- 
grtipfiicdl Journal, July 1027; private infor¬ 
mation.] W, D. HoQABTn. 

BENSON, AHTHOR CHRISTOPHER 
(18G2-1025), man of letters and master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, the second' 
son of Edward White Benson [q.v.], after-1 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, by his 
wife, Mary Sidgwick (a second cousin), 
was bom 24 April 1802, at Wellington Col -1 
lege, of which his father was the first head-1 
master. The eldest son, Martin, died as a 
scholar of Winchester, and Arthur thus 
became the eldest of a family of three 
brothersandtwosisters. RobertlTughBcii-' 
son [q.v.] was Ills youngest brotlicr. He 
went in 1872 to a well-known private 
school, Temple Grove, East Sheen, which 
he describes in a biography of the head¬ 
master, O, C. Waterheld, in Memories and 
Friends. Fromthere hegaiiicdascholarship 
at Eton in 1874. He had there a liappy 
and successful career, both in work and in 
games, and wag elected to a scholarship nt 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1881. At 
Cambridge, Benson’s life began to broaden 
intellectually; lie wrote for various univer¬ 
sity journals, read many essays before 
literary societies, and acted twice in Greek 
plays. He obtained a first class in the 
classical tripos in 1884, and returned to 
Eton as a master in the following year. 

Benson soon began to write, his first 
publication being the imnginarj' Memoirs 
of Arthur Hamilion, witten under the 
pseudonym of Christopher Carr in 1886 . 
This was soon followed by three volumes 
of poems and one of essays, and by Men of 
Might (1802), a biographical book for boys 


written in collaboration with bis friend, 
H. F. W. Tathnm. In 1802 he became 
a house master, and was soon justly 
considered to be oue of the best ever 
knownatEton. In I'heSchoohnaslcr(1002), 
Benson set forth the principles ou which 
he acted, but not even hi.s own book could 
describe his inilucncc on his boys, which 
was above all of a humanizing character, 
and successful in making them do tliciv 
best in all walks of life. Those boys 
especially who hud literary inclinations 
found in him an encouragement quite 
exceptional in the public schools of 
the day. But in spite of his brilliant suc¬ 
cess, Benson found that scboolmastcring 
took up too much time in a life which he 
wished to be devoted to m-iting. Having 
published in 1899 his excellent Life of his 
father and thei'V^s^i IStonenses, lie resigned 
his mastership in 19015 and went to live 
at Cnmbi'idge, intending to give himself 
up both to Ilia own original work and to the 
editing, in collaboration ^Yith the second 
Viscount Esher [q.v.], of Selections from 
I tfjc Corrc^ondence of Queen Ficiorin, winch 
appeared in three volumes in 1907. 

A ehnnee then determined the course 
which the rest of Benson’s life wa.g to take. 

I His friend, Stuart Alexander Donaldson, 
!had been transferred from a mastership 
at Eton to become master of Magdalene 
.College, Cambridge, and one day iu the 
' course of a walk mentioned to Benson 
that the college ought to elect a fellow, 
but would find it diflicult, owing to its 
narrow resources at the time, to pay the 
fellowship dividend. ‘Why not take me?’ 
said Benson, who by tlint time could 
afford to accept a fellowship witliout 
emolument. The fellows of Magdalene 
were delighted to ha\'e so agreeable and 
distinguished an addition to their number, 
and he was elected in October 1904. He 
moved into rooms in college the next year, 
and in 1907 into the Old Lodge, a dwelling- 
house forming part of the college, to which 
he added some premises next door in Mag¬ 
dalene Street, making it a comfortable 
and even spacious house. There he re¬ 
mained for the rest of his life. On Donald¬ 
son’s death in 1913 Benson was elected 
master of the college, na was hoped and 
expected by all. He died at tiic Old 
Lodge, from heart failure following pleu¬ 
risy, 17 June 1025, having seen Magdalene 
rise from comparative iiisignilieance to 
the po.sition of one of the l)est and most 
sought-after among the smaller Cambridge 
colleges. At two periods during his Cam¬ 
bridge years, in 1007-1908 and 1017- 
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1922, ho was troubled by deej) und’liistjiig to u classural etluwUw, und'^rn coocl 
J'lts of (loprossioii, IV form of nervous brenk- .specimen of wh.-it it could product he 
down whiefi made it necessary for him to professed lo believe that tlie right ediioiv 
go awtiy lor a time: lie was otherwise a tion for the upper-class youth of Uu* day 
lionlthy nuui, enjoying ordinary games in would be found in liistory atul puvlicvdavly 
Ids youth, mountaineering as ayounginaii, in instruction in modern lunguiigos, of 
and shooting in middle ago. which he was himself curiously ignorant. 

The literary activity which had begun Such views could do no Imrm nt Cnin- 
iix the busy years at Eton naturally bridge, and -were indeed welcomed by the 
hroiulencd out when Benson had inoi-e ‘liberals’in the academic world; hut they 
leisure at Cambridge, and hia published would have been thought quite out of 
works ninount to more than a hundred place at Eton. 

vohnnes. The essays were perhaps most Benson was never married. Ji'afiitly 
widely read, and, curiously enough, gave liberal in politics, in Cluiidi nifiLteis he 
him most pleasure to write; but they are was a keen confoiiiiisb with .some latilii- 
soinewhat tenuous in substance, nnd arc diiinrian tcndencica, but dolighting iiv a 
unlikely to last. His literary criticisms— weU-ordcrccl ceremonial. He had a tidl, 
llossctti, Fit/Gerald, Pater, Uiiskin (the upright Ugurc, growing a little bnlhy in 
Ilrst three in the‘English Men of Letters’ middle age, with fair hair going grey, u 
■series, lOQdr-lOOO) arc among Uis Uc.st ruddy comple:«ion, nnd blue eyes, lie 
subjects—arc acute and sympathetic, and generally dressed in grey finniicl, with a 
deserve the success which tlvcy at- double-breasted cojit, There is a porl raiL 
tained. Towards the end of bis life he of him by VYIlliain Nicholson in the Fit/,- 
j)ublished one or two novels, attractive in witlinm Museum, Canibriclgo, and finollier 
a quiet and cultured style. Short bio- by H. R. Fuller Mitilhuid in the coiiiljiuii- 
graphics {The Leaves of the Tree, 1011, tion room at Magdalene College. A car- 
Memories and Friends, 1924) show him at toon by ‘Spy’ apipciiced in Fmiffi/ Fair 
his very best. He lias left in the custody 4 June 1000 . 

of his college n voluminous diary, much [yirOmr ChThlopher lUnson os seen bij some 
more imngent than would be expected by friends, 1025; personal knowledge.] 
all bvit the vwost intimate of his friends. B. Gasiu-tuu 

A selection from it, edited by Lubbock, 

was published in 1926. BENTON, Sin JOHN (18.")0-1927), civil 

Benson vill probably survive more by engineer, born 5 August LSfiO at Sheriff- 
memory of personal contact tlian by any hough, Banffshire, was the second .son of 
of his books, for he had a very wide and John Benton, of Shci'iffJiaiigli, by his wife, 
deep influence both at Eton and at Cam- iMury, duugiitcr of Alcxaiuler Hay, of 
bri<lgc. He was a most attractive talker, Edintore. ile was educated at Aberdeen, 
and nil almost pcrfoct guide to young men attended lectures nt tlic Uiilvcrsiiy, and 
with litcvavy aapiratioiia. He would hetw in 1860 became a jnipil of William Smith, 
and ciilici'/.e the c.ssaya of neai-ly all the a civil eugiuccr in Aberdeen. In 1870 he 
undcYgiadviatcs of his college. Others, too, entered Edinburgh University, but in 1871 
foiindinhiinnveryreadyandsymputhctic he became one of liic (irst sLiulciit.s of 
adviser, and his w’as perlmps the strongest the Royal Indian Engineering College nt 
cultural influence at Cambridge dviring the Cooper’s Ilill, which was opened in that 
twenty years before his death. His books yeaxv In 1873 lie was appointed a socond- 
liad n wide popularity in all the Biigli.sli- grade assistant engineer in Hie Indian 
speaking countries, and lie was an inde- Fiiblic Works DeparLment. He was pro- 
fatigablc correspondent, always willing to luoted to executive engineer, fourlli grade, 
reply to inquiries and to give counsel to in 1881, to third gifKle in (lie same year, 
unkaown persons who wrote to him from to second grade in 1885, and to (ivst giudc 
all over the world. in 1802. During thi.s jicrjod lie liud charge 

Benson’s name wa.s freely mentioned as of licavy constnicLional work on tiic lirst 
a jiossible and even probable successor to division of the canal whicli irrigated the 
the hendmnslcrshjp of Eton when Hr. Epper Bari Doiih and on the first and 
Fdmotid Wnrre retired in 1005. He was fourth divisions of tlic Siihiud cnmil. He 
pcriiaps fortunate not to be appointed, for also designed the au.\iliiiry supiily emud 
he had ideas of reform cidcniatcd lo bring of the Upper Bari Doab eannl. 

Iiiin into conflict with the otlier masters In lS07Bcntoiibeeanica suporiiifendiiig 
and with the traditions of the scliooL Al- engiiiocT and his services were lent lo the 
though he owed all that lie had nnd was governiucut of Bumia. l''rt‘,sii frcin the 
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Punjab canals, he found irrigation in by Pcnton in a i)npcr read before tlie 
Buj'Jna in a pTjn]ith’'e state, weirs being Institution of Civil Engineers in Novem- 
made of stakes and stones instead of her 1015 {Proceedings, 11)15-16, cci, 24) 
masonry and brickwork jbut by originality for which he received a Telford medal, 
and resource, as well as by refusing to Benton’s boldness of conception was 
tolerate incompetence, he effected great innnifested in liia second great work of 
reforms. On the Mandalay canal, his first irrigation, nearer the Afghan frontier. He 
work, opened in 1902, when he found tliat tapped tlic Swat river at Chakdarrah by a 
the standardized ten-foot openings could cunnl, which he carried in a tunnel more 
not take tlie amount of drift brouglit down than two miles long, known as the Benton 
hy the floods, he substituted forty-foot tunnel, under the Malakand Pass through 
openings, a practice which he followed the mountain barrier above Dargai. The 
later in the Shwebo and Ye-u canals, the ai*ea ‘commondecr by this canal was two 
former of whicli was opened in 1908. In and o half times larger than that formerly 
the Thnpaugaing aqueduct, spanning a served by the Swat River canal, Tlve fall 
flood-swept nullah, he converted the walls of' four hundred feet from the mouth of 
into folding shutters, so that the flood the tuirncl into the Dargai valley provided 
water might safely s^vceJ) over the whole power for the electrification of the Now- 
stviietiirc. He remodelled the canals in sliera-Dnrgai railway as well as for local 
the Kynukse district, and improved the purposes. Benton was created K.C.I.E. 
Mciktila lake works. He remained in in 1011 and retired finally in 1912. He 
Burma for five years, was made a chief was elected a member o6 the Institution 
engineer in 1000, and received the C.I.E. of Civil Engineers in 1808, and was n 
in 1902. member of its council from 1906 to 1008. 

At the end of 1002 Benton returned to He died at Eastbourne 29 August 1027. 
the Punjab in order to succeed Mr. Sidney He married in 1885 Margaret Forsyth, 
Ih'cston (with ^vhol■n as a junior he liad daughter of Robert Dick, provost of 
already been associated in his work on the Rothes, Morayshire, by whom he had one 
Bari Doab and Sirhind canals) as chief son, who was killed in the European War, 
engineer and secretary to government. He and two daughters. 

retired under the age limit in August 1905, ai August 1927; Proceedings of 

but m January 1900 he was recalled by the InattUition of Civil Engineers, 1027-1028, 
the viceroy, Lord Curzon, and appointed, voi. ecxxv, 853.] E. I. CAni.Yi.E. 

in succession to Preston, inspecstor-gMicial 

of irrigation for all India. BERNARD, JOHN HENRY (I8G0- 

In these later periods of service Benton 1927), archbishop of Dublin and provost 
undertook two projects of the greatest of Trinity College, Dublin, was born 27 
importance, the Triple Canals sclieme nnd July 1860 at Sooree, Bengal, the only son 
the Upper Swat Valley canal. The former of William Frederick Bernard, a civil 
doubled the fertile area in the Punjab by engineer who worked in India for sixteen 
distributing the surplus waters of the years and died there in 1802, by his wife, 
Jliclum across the province. The waters Martha Amelia Humphrys. He came of 
of the Jhclum (the most westerly of the a family which had been settled in Kerry 
five rivers of the Punjab) were drawn off since the teigii of Charles I. IHs grand- 
at Mangia, not far from the Himalayas, father was a naval surgeon, nnd three of 
and brought into the Chenab river below his uncles served in the royal navy. His 
ICothalQ by the Upper Jhehim canal. This mother, left a widow V'itli small means on 
supply irrigates the Jech Doab in its pas- ivhich to rear her son and an infant daiigli- 
sage and affords a surplus for irrigation to ter, returned to Ireland witli the childien, 
the Chenab river, which isd^a^vno^^some and settled in Bray, co. Wicklow, where 
distance above Kothala by the Upper the boy attended a small but efficient 
Chenab canal. TJiis canal irrigates the school. In 1875, being then little more 
Upper Rcchna Doab, west of the Ravi than fifteen, he entered Trinity CollegCi 
river, and its tail waters are carried by a Dublin, where he licld his oAvn against 
syphon under that river to in'igate the older competitors, winning first a sizar- 
Lower Bari Doab to the east. The scheme, sivip and then a scholarship of the House, 
sanctioned in 1005 and completed in 1017 and graduating in 1880 with second place 
at a cost of eight million pounds, was the of the first class in both mathematics and 
largest irrigation work hitherto carried out philosophy. He set to work at once to 
iu India and served as an example for aub- read for a fellowship. Success depended 
sequent achievements. It was described on gaining the highest total of marks at 
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lui exceedingly severe examination in oiis, and iiLs doniiindiiiy piu'.scinaUly^avc 
wliich competitors who took different him cxccpijonal itillnciieo ^^•ith liis stii- 
eubjccts were matched together. Besides dents. Ite effects in tnonldiiig the minds 
being younger than most of liis rivals, Ber- .aul clwiraclers of tlio young men ^v]lo 
mud wuH uudci a further disadvantage: passed tiimngh his Imnds diirjiig his leiuuc 
in order to hoi]) his jnotlier’s fiimnccs, lie of odice (IS88-1911) left a lasting imi)ro,ss 
liad been during his undergraduate course on the Cliiireli of Ireland. His indiiencc 
assistant muster at a small scliool, and tended to Uberali/.e tlic prevalent ooucep- 
now while reading for fellowship he spent tion of chnrehinaiiship, and to emphasize 
half the working clay in giving private the need fov dignity aud order in i)uliiic 
tuition. In spite of tlii.s handieai) he was worship. Judged by Irish sLandurds lie 
snccessful at his third nttcinpt m 1884, ranked as a higli cliurchinan, and he Wiis 
defeating so formidable an opponent as the accordingly a mark for the attacks of the 
Jiistorian J. B. Bury. He won Jus fellow- extreme protc.stant.s in the Gcncrai Sy/iod; 
ship nniinly in mathematics, but bis real but htt laid uo stress on riiAiui, 

interest lay in philosophy and theology; nml was entirely untouclicd by lloimuiiz- 
his college friends were mainly men of like ing tendencies. 

tendencies. He took orders in 188G; two Bernard’.s reputation in the cjmrch at 
years later he was ai)pointed to Aixsli- large, especially among the clergy, in- 
bisl)opKing’slcet\wersUii),tl\cRe.condpost crcirsed steadily. He might have become 
in the divinity school of Trinity College, bishop of Meath in 189'f, Init preferred to 
He was young for sueh a position, i\nd retain his ncadcniic post. In tliiit year he 
looked even younger than lie was, thanks was appointed treasurer of St. I'alriek’s 
to his fair complexion and alert carriage; cathedral, and in 1903 lie accepted the 
but college opinion already recognr/ed tleanerjr of St. PaU'iek’f;, a position whleU 
tliat these appearances belied a personality could bclield along with iii.s lecturership, 
marked by concentration of purpose, cool althoiirth it involved the lesignntion of his 
judgement, and instinct for leadership. fellowship. Without any remission of his 
Thcvcwasatthistimcsvmongtheyoiingcr college duties or literary work, he iillcd 
fellows much dissatisfaction ivith the man- hi.s new post wdth reniar]cal>lc siicccs.s, and 
ivgcmcnt of college aft'airs, and Bcrnaitl took advantage of hi.s po.sition io invito 
soon became a leader of the matcoiitcnts'. visits from leading men in the Clmvch of 
Reform was certainly needed. The college England. He wa.s olway.s anxious to 
did not lack brilliant men on its staff; but maintain clo.se relations with the larger 
a system wliieli placed its government ex- community and to countcriict tlie drift 
clusively in the hands of the provost and towards separulisin in cccie.siastical ns 
the seven senior fellows was indefensible in secular i»olicy. ITo was on tctiu.'i of 
in principle and reactionary in practice, friendship with many promiiieiiL J'liiglish 
The reforms, however, which Bernard and churchmen, .such as Archbishop Bavid- 
a few others desired proved to be too .son and Arniitagc Uobinsoii, dciin of 
radical for the majority, mrd the agitation Wc.sLinin,ster; he frequently jiTcachod at 
expired in talk. Convinced by this flu.sco Wc.stminstcr Abbey am! iviis select 
that reform could only come from 'with- preiiclier at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
out, Bernard abjured college politics and ‘No man’, writes AveUbisUop I.uug, ‘ims 
thcncofortb devoted his encx-gtc.s to the done more tiuu) he clitl to niake links 
duties of his lecturership (which was con- of nndcrslmuling and .sympiiLliy belwcen 
verted into a professorship in lOOO) and the Church of lOnghnul and tlio Church of 
to lilernry activitie.s. Under the inlluenee Jrchind.’ 

of (Sir) John Pcntland Mahaffy [q.v.J he In his double eapneiiy at St. ralvick’a 
set liimself to interpret the Kantianphilo- and in Trinity College Bcijiard's inlluenee 
sophy to English readers; but he soon reached its luuximum. But he was needed 
gravitated in tlie direction of biblical on the episcopal bench, and in 1911 he 
scholarship and theology. He worked at accepted the see of O.ssory, ic.signing his 
authorship w’itb the .same concentration professorship, and severing for a time 
and dispatch ns in practical affairs; be- Ids connexion witli Trinity College. In 
tween 1880 and 1018 he scarcely let a year lUe palace at Kilkenny he s]iont four 
pa.ss without its volume, maintaining al- years of comparative rc.st, intcri uj)te(l by 
ways a high level of execution. Yet these one unusual event. A .sermon wliich be 
occupations were never allowed to intei*- preached in Westininslcr Abbey bebjre 
fere with the business of his chnir. He the delegation from the Hussiiin Duma 
W’tts an excellent teacher, clear and vigor- which visited Loudon in 19U made so 
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favourable an impression that Bei-narcl 
was included in a party, organized by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, which 
paid a return visit to Russia in 1912, An 
interesting record of these ton days is 
printed in Murray’s Life of him. 

In 1015 Bernard was elected archbishop 
of Dublin by the bench of bishops of the 
Church of Ireland, 'i'hc oiBce gave scope 
to his signal capacity for administration, 
and the condition of Irish affairs brought 
out also his highey gifts of statesmanship. 
In the year wliioh followed the Easter 
rising of 1916 the British government sum¬ 
moned a convention representative of all 
Irish parties and laid upon it the task of 
framing ‘a constitution for the future 
government of Ireland within the Empire’. 
The CJmrch of Ireland was represented in 
the Convention by its two archbishops. 
Bernard had always been a convinced 
supporter of the Union, and had no sym¬ 
pathy with the self-centred nationalism of 
Sinn Rein, but he now joined the group of 
nine Soutlicrn unionists who were pre¬ 
pared for a compromise in the interests of 
peace. With the rest of the group he 
accepted the scheme of .self-government 
for Ireland which was ultimately wcom- 
mended by a majority of the Convention 
in the report presented to the Britisli 
government in 1D18. But the report fell 
dead: Ireland was then in no temper for 
compromise or eonciliution. 

Bernard had taken n prominent part in 
the debates of the Convention, and was 
chosen, along with Viscount Midleton, to 
speak for the Southern unionists in pri¬ 
vate negotiations with Mr. Lloyd George. 
The prime minister appreciated the nreh- 
bisliQp’s gifts as a public man, and it wag 
not surprising tliat when the provostship 
of Triniiy College fell vacant by the dcotli 
of Sir John Mahaffy in 1019 it was offered 
to Eernurd, who was fitted for the post no 
less by his talent for affairs than by his 
learning and academic experience. With 
some Ikcsitation lie decided to exchange 
his arciibishopric for the provostship. It 
seemed at fust that his new post would 
afford a field for his administrative gifts. 
A clause in the Government of Ii'dand 
Act of 1020 secured to Trinity College on 
annual grant of £.'10,000, charged upon the 
revenues of Southern Ireland, Had that 
clause become effective the income of 
the College would have been increased by 
more tlmn a third, and expansion in many 
directions would have been possible. But 
the Act proved abortive so far aa Southern 
Ireland was concerned, and the grant was 


never paid. Moreover, in tlic chaotic state 
of tlic country, it was impossible to collect 
the rents which formed a large part of the 
College’s endowments; so that tlie hope of 
cxj>ansion gave place to the need of rigid 
economy. Nor was this the only cause of 
anxiety. When the Treaty of 0 December 
1922 transferred the government of the 
country into new hands, the stability of the 
College, linked by its history and sympa¬ 
thies with tlie old regime, seemed to be in 
danger. Bernard was determined to give 
no handle for political attacks and he lost 
no time in declaring that Trinity College 
would loyally accept the new order of 
tlrii^. The Free State government 
showed no sign of hostility, and the 
Colley gradually recovered its buoyancy. 
Ambitious schemes of progress being out 
of the question, the provost applied him. 
self to raising the elficiency of the College 
and improving its amenities. He took 
especial interest in tlie erection of a ‘Hnll 
of Honour’ to commemorate those sons of 
the House who had fallen in the European 
War, in which he had himself lost a imieh- 
loved son. In Mny 1025 he undertook a 
short tour in Crinada and the United 
I States, but he had scarcely landed when 
he fell ill and m’us obliged to return home. 
He continued to discharge his college 
duties and strove to complete his Co?«- 
menUiry on Si. Joljn Avhileiightingalosing 
battle with cardiac disease, to which he 
finally succumbed in Dublin 29 August 
1927. 

Bernard’s writings cover a wide range 
of subjects. Philosophy first engaged his 
fttte^rtion, He collaborated with Mahaffy 
in the ^ond edition of Mahaffy’s book, 
KarU's CHticed Philosophy for English 
Headers (1889), contributing a commen¬ 
tary on the Dialectic of the Pure Reason, 
which had been left unnoticed in the first 
edition; and in 1892 he publisliecl inde¬ 
pendently the first English translation of 
the Kriiik oj ihe Judgnmit. But he soon 
abandoned metaphysics for soholarsliip, 
although his four volumes of sermons 
often show evidence of liis philosopiiicol 
training. Between 1890 and 189*1 he 
edited and translated for the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Texts Society a number of 
itineraries of the Holy I-and, from the 
01 ‘iginals by Eusebius and several early 
travellers. He made an important con¬ 
tribution to Irish liturgiology in an edition 
of the Libef llymnorum, published in col¬ 
laboration with Robert Atkinson for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society (1898). Among 
several papers of Irish interest wluch 
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wp)K!iu'C(i in tiic Procmlings of tlic Iloyal of Jingland niu! iti London, llighiuii, \vlio 
Iriali Academy may be mentioned one on M'as learned, iiHliistricnis, and full of con- 
thc a Lntiri-Irigh MS. of Hdcnce, obtained a large sliare of tlie 

the Gospels, and luiotlicr on the copy of commercial business in Liverpool, where 
St. John’s Gosj^cl in the Stowe Missnl liis locnl connexions helped him, and at 
(181)3). In the wider held of biblical IVestnilnster. 

learning his eliicf contribiitiom were com- Having private means mid anibilioii, 
iiienLaries on the Pastoral Epistles (181)0) Bigham took .silk nftcr he had been n 
and on Second Corlutbians (1003), and juiiiorforlwclveyciU'.s{1883). IlcnnColIins 
two volumes in the Intcrnalional Crilical andlVnlter George Frank Pliilbmore he- 
ConwienUtries on the Gospel according to came Queen’s Counsel at tlic same lime. 
St. John ( 1 U 28 ). On this last work, his This step added to bis prosperity, Though 
most ambitious literary undertaking, he suiroimdcd by formidable comi)ctitors he 
spent much labour, but did not live to was able to bold his own, lie had no 
.see its publication. It is marked by tlic physical ndvantage.s to assist him; luindi- 
qualitios which characterize rU his \Yrit- cappedby small statuiciiiul a weak voice, 
lags: sound scholarship, terseneM and he yctdcvcIopcdgr<'.iU.po\vcv.sol'iuivoeac',y, 
lacidityofstatcincnt,well-balanced judge- Slow and concise of speech, lie was lucid 
moat, niid a decidedly conservative point in sUiteinent und a skilful eios.s-exiuuiiiev. 
of view. Many IcJirned liiivyer.s fail ail h Juries, but 

IJeiriard received the honorary degree of lligliain rvas no less Hiicccssfiil wlien ad- 
D.C.L. of Oxford University (1920) and (U'es.sing a jurj’’ tliun lie was when argu- 
of UiJi'hnni University (lOO.'i), nnti the iiig n point of law before n Judge. lie was 
hoiiornry D,D. d cgrcc of Aberdeen Univer- soon in reqiie.st in every sort of ease, but 
Bity (1906), He wus an honorary fellow of he wns pre-eminent ns a coniinciciii] Inw- 
Quecii’s College, Oxford (11)19), and of ycr ou’iiig to hi.s fiuiiiliarity iviLli businc.s.s 
the Royiil College of Physicians, Ireland methods. When tlic Comnicrehd Court 
( 1921 ), n i)vi\y cciiincillor of Ireland (1919), wns c.stablished in ISO.'J Bigbain shared 
president of the Poyfll Irish Acndeiuy with (Sir) Josopli WalLoti Iq.v.] tlie luiefs 
(1010-1021), and warden of Alexandra in cases of impoidaiice, and liis luinie 
College, Dublin (1005-1011). constantly recurs in the, Lnrv Ifeporls riiul 

Bernard married in 1885 his cousin in the scries of'Couiim'ic'ial Coses’during 
Maud Nannie, second daughter of Robert tire following two yeiwa. The rapid 
Bernard, M.D., R,N., unci hod by her two methods of Sir James Charles Mathew 
sons nnd two daughters. tlw first Judge to preside over the 

[R. H. Murray, Life of Archbishop Bernard, “urt, suited Bighiuii. who was ever ready 
loai; N. J. D. VYbite, John Henry Bernard. A to ‘Accept an invitation to coniine hts avgu- 
Slml Memoir, 1028; J. H. Bernard, The Zler* inent to the essential points, 
iiards 0 /Acrry, 1022; personal knowledge.] During his ln.st decade at the hnr Big- 
E, J. Gwynn. hnin’s practice was cnorniou.s, and liis 
income, though not oonip.arablc with tlie 
BIGHAM, JOHN CHARLES, first enrnings of po.st-Wnr leaders, wa.s prob- 
ViSCOUNT Mersey (1840-1020), judge, ablyasJarge sis that oriuiyedideinpoiary. 
wii,s born 3 August 1840, the second son A nimble nntl rcoeptive iiiiiul enaliled him 
ofJolinBighnm, ft Liverpool merchant, by to take up the i Jucad.s of iv ease at any 
his wife, Helen, daughter of John East, of stage of its progrc.ss, and lie iviis imriilllcd 
tlic .sfirne city. After passing through the when required to hurry from the court in 
Liverpool Institute he jiroceeded to Lon- which he was engaged to aiioilior where 
dou University where he matriculated; hw presence wa.s more urgciiUy needed, 
but he continued his education in Paris In November 188.5 Bigliani stood nn- 
and Berlin, lii 1870 lie was called to the successfully for parlinmont as lilieral candi- 
bar by the Middle Temple. Joining the dnte fortheToxteth division of Liverpool, 
Northern circuit, he found himself in a and he was again defeated in July 1892 
company of lawyers which included several when he stood for the If-xchangc division 
men who later became eminent; among of Liverpool. In 1895 he was elected for 
the juniors, William Bunn Kennedy and tlve latter constituency as a lihciiil unioti- 
Richard Henn Collins; amongthc leaders, ist. His interest in the political questions 
ChRvlcsRiisselt,FiU'i’crIIerscUeU,andWil- of the day was not great, find lift made 
liam Court Gully. The times W'ece pros- no figui'c in the Hou.sc of (Joninions. One 
perous and there was an abundance of of his few interventions in dchiito wns 
legal work for barristers in tlie North in support of a bill which in due course 
tan SI o 
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became the Liverpool CourtofPassagcAct, 
1800; and lie was a niember oJE the par¬ 
liamentary committee which inquired 
into the circumstances of the Jameson 
Raid. 

In the course of 1897 five judgeships of 
the Queen’s Bench division, became vacant 
by death or retirement, and Bigham was 
appointed by Lord Ilulsbury to succeed 
Sir Lewis William Cave [q.v.]. The ap¬ 
plause which greeted Bigluim when he 
walked up the central hall of the Royal 
Courts of Justice on the first daj^ of the 
MichtLelums sittings showed tliat the bar 
approved of the lord cliaucellor’s choice. 
Bigham was at once xJaced upon tlie rota 
of judges in cluirgc of tlic coininci'cial list, 
and tliroijgliout his career as a judge of 
first instance he continued at intervals to 
preside in the court where he had plajmd 
so prominent a i:)ari as connscl. 

As a judge Bigham showed all the ability 
that was expected of him, though he Avas 
inclined to tlic failings of those whose 
minds work quickly. Disliking tedious 
argimrciits and full of robust common j 
sense, he often took a short cut or forced | 
the parties into a settlement. But his 
judicial Avortli was recognized by liiS| 
appointment to ])icsicle over the court, of 
the railway and canal commission (1004.), 
to act as bankruptcy judge, and to assist 
tlie Court of Appeal and the Chancery 
division when ft temporary member was 
wanted. In 1902, after the South African 
War, Bigham sat with Lord Alverstone, 
the lord chief justice, and Major-General 
Sir Jolin Ardagh on a roynl commission 
for tire revision of martial law sentences. 

As a crimituil judge Bigham was occa¬ 
sionally criticized. In 1002 a Wiltshire 
lady, charged with the ill trcatinent of 
a child, was convicted before him at the 
Old Bailey. Bigham held that as the jury 
had acquitted her on the more serious 
charges in theinclictnjent, a fine of £50 was 
the proper penalty. Some members of the 
public considered that he had bcenundrily 
lenient. In January 1004 it fell to Bigham 
to try Whitaker Wright [q.v.] for fraudu¬ 
lent dealings in connexion with company 
finance. The law-officers of the day had 
declined to advise criminal proceedings, 
and there was therefore some doubt 
wliether the private prosecution Avhich 
followed would be successful. Bighain’s 
firm handling of the case helped to secure 
the conviction of the defendant; but 
counsel for tiie defence resented what they 
regarded as unjudicial hostility to their 
client. 


In 1000 Bigham was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Sir Gorell Barnes (afterwards Lord 
Gorell) as presideut of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty division. Barnes bad pre¬ 
served the tradition of dignity and auster¬ 
ity Avhicli had been liandcd down by Lord 
Hanncn, but Bigham brought to the trial 
of matrimonial casc.s the spirit of the 
cominci'cial court. Giving evidence before 
tlie divorce commissioners in 1910 he 
explained that lie did not look upon the 
question of divorce from a rcligiou.s point 
of view at all. The divorce work of the 
division was not congenial to him, b\it 
Avith the admiralty business he was com¬ 
pletely at home. His reign as president, 
IioAveA’cr, was a short one. In March 1910 
his retirement, for rcasoiis of health, whs 
I announced. He liad been a judge for less 
jtlian fifteen 3 'ears, but his ‘pcrmaiicnt 
infirmity’ (to quote the statute) entitled 
him to a pension, and ho was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Mersey of Toxteth in 
the county of Laiicastci’. 

During the following twenty years Big- 
hnni did much voluntary public and judi¬ 
cial Avork. As a peer avIio had held high 
judicial orPiee he sat to hear airpeals in the 
House of Lords, and he was a regular 
attendant at the Jucholal Committee of the 
Privy Council. In 1912 he Avas appointed 
commissioner to inquire into the circiim- 
statiecsof tlie sinking of the S.S. TiUirtic; in 
1913 lie ijresided over the international 
conference on .safety of life at sea; and in 
1014 he held the court of inquiry in Canada 
on thclo.ss of the S.S. Empress of Ireland. 
After the outbreak of the European War, 
Avhtai the Prize Court was established, he 
Avas invited to preside over tlie board of the 
Judicial Committee which heard appeals 
from that trilumal, and he continued to 
do so during the first two years of the War. 
The cases of the lionmiinmn (lOlfi, as to 
the right to .seize enemy property an land) 
and the Odessa (1010, as to the claims of 
pledgees of cargo seized as prize) A\'erc 
among those dealt with by bim, In 1915 
he inquired, ns wreck commissioner, into 
the destruction of tlic S.S. Fahiha and tlio 
S.S. Lusitania. He was created a viscount 
in 1016. Increasing deafness hampered 
him thereafter in the discharge of judicial 
duties, but in 1921, when there were heavy 
arrears in the divorce court, he helped to 
clear the lists with all his old ciricieney. 

Lord Mersey was a pleasant companion, 
and enjoyed social entcTtainment, both as 
host and guest. He Avns dcA'otcd to the 
Middle Temple, and in his extreme old age 
continued to dine Avith the bcncliets 
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(IcspiLc ph3'.sicfil inih'ivuties. He died ftt 
i\ Scptcmbci’ 1020. 

Lord Mersey inavricd in ISTl Georgiiui 
Saviih (died 15)25), cliinghtcr of JoIuiRogers, 
of Liverpool, find had three sons. He was 
succeeded in the viscounty by liis eldest 
son, Clmrlos Clive Bighnm (born 1872). 
'J’hc diwving of Bigliam by ‘ Spy’ in VaniUj 
Fair (ti Februaiy 1898) is a good lilicncss. 

[7V/(?'J'i?7ics, 4September 1029 ilMtoJournai, 

7 Sc]Aembcr 1029; personal knowledge.] 

T. Mathew. 

BIRKENHEAD, linst Eaui. or (1872- 
1030), lord chancellor. [See Smith, 
rjiRDEincK Edwin.] 

BTACKBURNE, JOSEPH HENRY 
( 18 ‘i'l- 102 'l), chess player, ivas born at 
llulmc, Tilauchcater, 10 December 18'11, 
the soiiof.Joseph Blaclcburne, book-keeper, 
by liis wife, Anne I’ritclmrrl. Ho was edu¬ 
cated locally and subsequently entered 
the hosiery business. Blneicburnu became 
cpiitc a jiiol'icient draughts player as a 
boy, until the visit of the young American 
chess player, Pavil Morphy, to England in 
1857-18.50 turned his attention to chess. He 
won the first prize in tlie Mmicbcster Chcs.s 
Cliib’sTournnment of 1861-1862, and com¬ 
peted in the London International Tourna¬ 
ment of 1862, scoring only four games in a 
field of fourteen competitors. Yet one of 
Bifickburne’s victims on thafc ocension was 
tile redoubtable Wilhelm Stcinitz whom 
he was destined to meet many times in 
succcecling years. During this tournament 
Blackburne gave his first blindfold display, 
conducting ten games at tlie Stamc time, 
winning five, drawing three, and losing 
two, a foretaste of his remarkable success 
in this branch of chess ptaying- 

Eor the next forty years Blaekbumc 
was a constant comjictitoi’ in international 
chess tournaments, having abandoned, 
probably with little regret, bis position in 
tlie hosiery trade. His best pcrfortnancc 
during this period was the winning of the 
first prize in the Berlin Tournament of 
1881, when the Germans nicknamed him 
‘The Black Death’. His name was gener¬ 
ally to be found in the lists of other 
tournaments. By the end of the nineteenth 
century other players had come to the 
front, and Blackburne wisely realized that 
lie could no longer expect to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with the younger generation. 
The formation of the British Chess Federa¬ 
tion in 1004 led to his competing in the 
Ih'ilish Championship Tournaments, al¬ 
though he never succeeded in winning the 


922-15)30 Blackbiu’ne 

title. i-Ic lied with E. D, Yales at the 
Chester Tonmamont of 1014, but resigned 
the title to Yates in tlic following winter 
as ill health preveuted him from playing 
off the tie. 

From tlie time of Ids first entry into tlic 
chess arena BJaekbnriie nuulc a f'eaUivo of 
simultaneous displays, both with and 
without sight of the board, travelling all 
over England for this piiijiose until the 
last few years of his life. At one time he 
frequently walked tlic sixty odd miles 
from his home to the south coast, luilLing 
at intermediate town.s where clisjilays had 
been arranged. I'robuhly he owed much 
of liis good licalth to this practice, as that 
health only failed in the last tlircc yeai s 
of his life. 

Blackburne was the most jiopiilar figure 
ill the Englisli chess world from the 
moment that he took up clic.ss- profession- 
ally. The subscription l aiscd for his bene¬ 
fit w'hen he completed fifty years of chess 
playing in IPll was adndnistcred by Sir 
JohnThur.sby and produced £100 per an¬ 
num until Bhiekburne’s death. One reason 
for his populavity was undoubtedly his 
prowe.ssonthec1>css-boiU'd; the otherwas 
his attractive persouality. Scrupulously 
correct in his attire and behaviour, Blaok- 
burne possessed a fund of humour which 
made him a most delightful companion. 
Added to tliat humour was an equally 
delightful wit, a combination wliieli never 
failed to interest, whatever the sul)]eet 
Under discussion. Moreover, although he 
would never liiive admitted it, Blackburne 
always had his country’s roputalioii in 
mind, and his most severe criticisms were 
passed on tlio.se who appcarctl to tliiiikpro- 
liciency in sport an excuse for any depnr- 
tuve from correct .standards of beliaviour. 

Blackburnc’.s last appearnnue at a tour¬ 
nament, and then only as a spectator, 
was at HiisLinga ill T019. When the great 
players of the world met for the London 
Tournament of 15)22 he was too ill to 
attend. In the autumn of that year Senor 
J. R. Capablanca, the world clmiupion, 
visited him ut his bedside. He lingered on 
until 1 September 1D24, dyi ng at Lewi.sliani. 
He was buried in liiulyNsell cemetery, 
Lewisham, in the same grave as his .sceoncl 
wife, who had died in 15)22. Blackburne 
married twice: first, Beatrice Liij>liain; 
secondly, Maiy Jane Fox, by wlioiu lie 
had a son. 

A cartoon of Blaekliiivnc appeared in 
Vanity Fair 2 June 1888. 

[2Vje Times, 2 Scpteinhor 102-lj The Timen 
Ulerar^f SappliJncnl, 11 Scptcinbor 1024; The 
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Year Boofe oj Chess, 1010; Mr. BMchbuTtie’s 
Games at Chess, selected, annotated, and 
arranged by J. H. Blaclcburnc, edited by 
P. Anderson Graham, 1890 ; private informa¬ 
tion; personal kno;Ylcdgc,j 

E. S. Tinsley. 

BLAKE, Dame LODISA BRAND- 
RETH ALDRICH- (1805-1025), surgeon. 
[See Aldkicic-Blaice, Dame Louisa 
Bbandretit,] 

BLAND, EDITPI, Mns. IIunEUT Bland 
(1858-1924), ■writer of children’s boolcs, 
poet, ond novelist, under the name E. 
Nesdit, the sixth child and youngest 
(laughter of Jolm Collis Nesbit [q.v.], 
ngricultural chemist, and giand-daiightcr 
of Antliony Nc.sbit [q.v.], was born at 38 
Lower Kennirigton Lane, London, 10 
August 1858. Her father died in 1802 
before she had reached her fourth birth¬ 
day. She was ccliicnted at an Ursiiline 
convent in Franco, for a short time in 
Germany, and at Brighton, after -which 
she led nn ordinary country life at Hal¬ 
stead Hall, Kent, which provided scenes 
for lier stories later. She showed early 
aptitude for writing, and in 18T0 took to 
it scriou.sly: her first published piece, a 
poem, ‘The Dawn’, appeared in The Sun¬ 
day M/igazine in that year. 

In 1880 Edith Nesbit married Hubert 
Bland: they hotli wrote for a Irnog, chiefly 
in periodicals. Three volumes of her 
poetry (Lenjs and Lege7uls, 1886; 2n(l 
series, 1892; A Pomiirxhr of Verse, 1896) 
—sincere and accomplished, but hardly 
more—brought recognition and friend¬ 
ships, but not nlTlucnce. She took a keen 
interest in socialism and was one of the 
foinulers, in 1888, of a ‘ FcIIowsliip of New 
Life’, out of which, in 1884, sprang the 
Fabian Society. A later volume. Ballads 
and Lyncs of Socialism (1908), reveals this 
side of her interests. 

It (vaa not until 1809 that, with The 
Story of the Treasure Seekers, ‘E. Nesbit’ 
(she habitually rvrotc under this natnc) 
found her true bent and achieved financial 
success. In this and subsequent children’s 
books, such as The Would-be Hoods (lOOl) 
and Five Children and It (1002), she struck 
n new note. Her characters -were neither 
heroes nor moral dui'nmics, but real young 
human beings belmving naturally. This 
gift of character drawing, aided by the 
ease and humour of her style, place her in 
the highest rank among writers of books 
for cliiidren. For ten years or more these 
fresh, happy works appeared regularly and 
profitably. Her novels— 'The Bed House 


(1903) -was the best known—and artistic 
ventures like the iiregularly in-oduced 
Neolifh (font numbers, 1007-8) were not 
lucrative. Her private life was dilTicult 
and unconventional. Her husband, a 
poseur by nature, was something more 
tlian a philanderer by habit, and Ihs 
illegitimate children became part of their 
household, Mrs. Bland generously accept¬ 
ing the situation. At Well Hall, South 
Eltlinm, and at Dyineluirch, they enter¬ 
tained lavishly: a vivid but gently 
malicious picture of their life appears in 
ri. G. Wells’s Experiment in Auiobiogravky 
I (vol. ii, 1034). 

Hubert Bland died in J914. Tlic Euro¬ 
pean War checked ‘E. Ncsbit’s’ output 
and reduced her income. In 1915 she was 
granted a civil list pension of .£00. In 1917 
she married Thomas Terry Tucker, a 
marine engineer. After trying vainly to 
maintain Well Hall as a guest-house she 
retired to a bunga low at Jesson St. Mary’s, 
New Romney, Kent. Slie wrote little move; 
H last novel. The Lark, appeared in 1922, 
Sl\e died 4 May 1924. She had t-wo sons 
and two dniigiiters by lier first marriage, 

EdiUi Nesbit was a woman of Bttiki\ig 
appearance—in youth remarkably hand¬ 
some—and of great personal charm. Her 
children’s books reveal a natural genius 
which tire circunrstanccs of hex life 
checked in other directions. 

[D. L. Moore, E. Nesbit, a Biography, 1932; 
Who Was Who, /5l6-251?.i’(l)riorbiL)lii)grapliy); 
Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen-Nineties, 
1913; E. R. Feuse, The History of the Fabian 
Society, 1910; private information.] 

F. J. II. Daiixon. 

BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN (18-iO- 
1922), traveller, politician, and poet, was 
born at Fetworth House, Sussex, 17 Aug¬ 
ust J840, the second son of Franci.s Seawcu 
Blunt, of the Grenadier Guards, of Crabbet 
Park, Sussex, by his wife, Mary, dauglitcr 
of tlic Rev. John Flutter Chfincllcr, suc¬ 
cessively vicar of H'itley and Woking, 
Surrey. Educated at Stonyhurst and at 
Oscott, ho ci:itcred the diplomatic service 
at tlie age of eighteen (1858), and •\ras 
successively a secretary of legation at 
Athens, Frankfort, Madrid, Paris, Lisbon, 
Buenos Aires, and Berne. 

In 1809 Blunt married and left the ser¬ 
vice. Three years later, on the death of 
his elder brother, he inherited the Crabljet 
esta-tes and began to travel. With his 
wife he visited Constantinople, rambled 
across Algeria and Egypt, explored Pales¬ 
tine, and made his way down the Eu- 
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plnates from Aleppo to Bagdad. In 1878 
tlic Blunts penetrated the mysterious 
tcri'itovy of Ncdj. At Hnil the emir wd- 
coined the travellers, presented them with 
lii.s clioieest hroocl mares, and provided 
llicir caravan with a safe conduet to Bag¬ 
dad. Tlieiice they went to Busiiire, and 
took sliip to India. 

His visit to India—repeated in 1888- 
188 ( 1 —Jiad a decisive influence on Blunt's 
thought. It presented a new problem to 
him, find altered his political perspective. 
He could not reconcile the ‘ forward' policy 
favoured by Simla with the iJoverty of the 
people, and he attributed the inconsistency 
to the influence of impcrinlLsm. He thoiiglrt 
empire synonymoiis with exploitation and 
he distrusted the connexion with trade and 
linance. These were the views put forth in 
Ideas about India whicli lie published in 
188 .'>. Ill the incnntinio, the support lent 
l3y England to the khedive (Tewflk) of 
Egj'pt since 1882 had served to harden 
his couvlctiona, and Blunt became a noisy 
critic of the Occupation. His endeavour 
to secure a fair trial for Atabi Pasha was 
cliivalroiis: his denunciation of the patient 
labour of Sir Evelyn Bating (afterwards 
Earl of Cromer, q.v.) less reasonable and 
less generous. Egypt stirred also his in¬ 
terest in Islam, and lie indicated his beliefs 
in T/ie Puliire o/ Islam (1882). 

Blunt’s sympathy with weak nations 
was not, however, confuted to India and 
Egypt. Ilis interest was catholic; but 
Enginnil, as the greatest coloni/ing power, 
^ras the ciiicf object of his denunciation. 
'Die belief grew into an obsession, and 
Blunt came to speak and ivrite as if Eng¬ 
land -were ahvaj'S in the wrong, and her 
opponents invariably wise and reasonable 
men. He was perfectly sincere in this 
opinion; he genuinely believed tliat the 
pursuit of imperialism dishonoured his 
fellow countrymen. 

Blunt next took up the cause of Ireland, 
standing for parlintnent as n tory Home 
Uiiler at North Camberwell in 1885, and 
ns a liberal Home Ruler at Kidderminster 
in the following your. Both elections went 
against him, and he thereupon went over 
to Ireland to exhort the tcnnnti-y of the 
Marquess of Clanricarde [q.v.] to resist 
eviction. In October 1887 he spoke at a 
meeting at Woodford, co. Galway (a pro¬ 
claimed district), was arrested, and served 
a term of two montlis’ imprisonment in 
Kilmainham and Galway gaols. In Vin- 
c«h’5(1880)tecqrd3 that gloomy experience. 

Blunt will be remembered inainly for 
hia poetry. If his verse is not of the 


highest nmk, it is vivid, genuine, and 
spontaneous. His versatility was remark¬ 
able. He laid every human emotion and 
interest under eontribiitinn; lie sung of 
romance, tragedy, politics, and religion 
with equal fcrvoiit and facility. His work 
is unequal in merit, and the more ambi¬ 
tious poems such as Grisclda (1893), a 
novel in verse, are unlikely to survi\'c: 
but his sonnets and lyrics, notably the 
Sonnets and Songs of Protem (1875 nnd 
onwards) and Esther (1892), are of per¬ 
manent value, and had considerable in¬ 
fluence upon the younger generation of 
English poets of hia day. A collected 
edition of Blunt’s Poems appeared in 1914. 

Blunt’s prosc-^vritinga are on a lower 
plane, albeit in treatment rather tlum in 
style. He was constitutionally unfitted to 
nTite contemporary history. His cUs- 
cretion is questionable, his judgoinent 
superficial; he records gossip as fact, and 
allows prejudice to colour his luirmtion. 
The Secret I/istary o/ the Engh'sk Occu;hi- 
tion of Egypt (11)07), Gordon at Kltnrlonm 
(1911), and My Diaries (1019 nud 1020) 
justify this verdict. Thc-se three works are 
interesting supi>lc.ineirts to the impressions 
of more sober writers, but little else. 

Blunt’s life was fvill of interests. First 
and foremost l\c was un artist, a lover of 
bcavitiful nnd imperishable things: next 
he was a snan of fashion, rm agreeable 
host, and a brilliant talker; nnd la.stly he 
was infected witli the national passion for 
thehor.se. At Crabbet, his home in Snisscx, 
he maintained a stud farm formed round 
the brood inarcs wtiich he had acquired 
at Hail, ami in 1884 he persuaded New¬ 
market to include in the July meeting a 
race for Arab horses. From Bhint’.s j^oiiil 
of view tile result was disapijointing: bis 
lioi'se.s were outpaced, an<l tlicnccforLli iio 
bred for others to cross wiLh, 

About the .same [)ci'iad Blunt created a 
social club, a little company of iiotaldc 
figures in the world of Engli.sh polities and 
letters who came to Crabbet to jday laivn- 
tennis and to talk, The club flourished 
until the host’.s political diatribes .slioeked 
and disconcerted the company, and llie 
majority of the members ceased to attend. 
Blunt usually spent the winter in Egypt. 
In 1881 he purchased a small estate on the 
outskirts of Cairo, and there, round the 
tomb of a certain sheikh Obeyd, he built 
himself a comfortable house. In it he lived 
simply and patrinrcbnlly, clrc.ssing ns an 
Arab, spcnkiiig the Bedouin dialect, nnd 
arbitrating in tribal disputes. 

lUncs.s crippled Blunt in his later years, 
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but his literary activity continued. His 
judgements remained utichanged: he was 
impenitent of Iiis opinions to the end of his 
life. I-2e died at NewbuUdingsPIace,South- 
water , Sussex, 10 September 1922, and was 
buried, according to his wishes, in New'- 
buildings Wood without religious rites. 

Blvmt’s biography ■would be incomplete 
without mention of his vvife. Lady Annb 
Isabella Nobl (1837-1017), the only 
daughter of ■\Villi(uu, ijrst Kari of Love¬ 
lace, by his liist wife, tixe Hon. Ada 
Augusta Byron, tlie only child of Lord 
Byron, the poet (by h'is wile. Baroness 
Went'worth), was born in London 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1837. Slic was a woman of high 
principles and Clnistiau ideals: a devout 
Catholic, a staunch friendv Sire shared 
her husband’s hatred of injustice, if not 
all liis political beliefs, and she felt ■with 
hinx the utlracLiou of the desert. Her 
knowledge of Arabic was profomid: hex 
I'nine among the Bedouin of Egypt siir- 
pxxsscd that of Lord Cronicr. She -was an 
intrepid horsewoman, an nccomplislicd 
imisician, and an observant trjivcller. Her 
two books, The Bedouin 2'nbes o/ fAe 
Euphrates (2 voJs., 187D) and A Pilgrimage 
to Ncdj (2 vols., 1881) are admirable 
examples of their kind. Slve died at Cairo' 
15 December 1917 within a few months of 
succeeding to the barony of Wentworth. 

The Blunts had one daughter, Judith 
Anne Dorothea (born 1873), who suc¬ 
ceeded her mother as Baroness W'^ent- 
worth. She man-ied in 1899 the Hon. 
Neville Stephen Buhvcr-Lyttoii, from 
whom she oblxiined a dix'otce in 1923. 

[BUmt'o xvritings, political piainjihlcts, and 
election addresses (see also Cliarics Meyncll, 
Proteus and Atnadeus; a Correspondence, 
1878); Ncxe i7fi<csi)ifin, 29 Dcceuxbct 1914 
and 10 Niiy 1019; lion. Neville Lytton, 
The English Counir// Gentlenion, 1923; private 
infomiiitlon ; personal knowledge.] 

B. G. Elgood. 

BOLS, Sill LOUIS .7EAN (1807-1030), 
lieutenant-general, was born 23 November 
1807, the Second son of Louis Guillaume 
Bols, of the Bctginn consular service, by 
his wife, Mary 'ivilhclniina, daughter of 
Wil]iainDavid8on,of KiltyleighjCO.Down. 
Before entering Lnncjng College, Louis 
Bols had already been with his parents in 
Capetown, Sydney, Budapest, and Que¬ 
bec. He was commissioned in 1887 to the 
Devonshire Hegimcnt and entered upon 
what pvoN'cd to be eleven years of i-outinc 
work which incluclcd scrrice in Burma 
(181)1-18!)2) and in Ciiitrai (Z89.5). Pro¬ 
moted captain in 1897, he -was sent to 


India on a station staff appointment in 
1898, but the change was not .altogether 
to his liking, and lie much preferred the 
adjutancy nt Alderslxot (189U) of the 2]i(l 
battnlion of his regiment. On the out¬ 
break of the Boer War in October 1899 
he sailed ■with this unit for South Africa, 
where he came under the inlluence of 
General Sir Henry Hildyard. As a result, 
and with the valuable experience, in addi¬ 
tion, of the battles of Colcnso and Spion 
Kop and the operation.s leading up to the 
relief of Lfldy.smith, Bols very quiekly 
(levelo])cd. He was thrice mentioned ia 
dispatchc.s, and was aworded the D.S.O. 
and the Queen’s and King’s medals. Ho 
studied deeply, and ai'Ler passing throiigli 
the Staff College in 1903, was given the 
command of a company of cadets at Sand¬ 
hurst. In 1907 he was appointed brigade 
major, holding the post for just over two 
years, during whiclx period he attended 
' the Gernmn ara^y niixuasuvres. A soldier 
whose name ■W’aa to become famous a few 
years later. General von Maekensen, was 
the subject of a siiecial report by Bols to 
the Wav Ofiice. 

In 1910 Bols received an appointment 
at the Staff College under Sir Henry Wil¬ 
son Siv WtlUnm BobeYtsou. 

There he quickly became very popular. 
The spring of 1914 found him nt Belfast 
as lieutenant-colonel in comniaiid of the 
first battalion of the Dorset Ileginiciit, 
Proceeding with his regiment to France 
on the outbreak of the European ^^hu', he 
took part in the (ield-fighting at tlic battles 
of SIoiis, Le Cateau, the Marne, and the 
Aisne. He was soon offered a staff appoint¬ 
ment, but Ills corps commander refused to 
spare him, and he was still commanding 
the Dorsetshires at the battles of Givenchy 
and La Ba.s.see, In November 1914 he was 
w'oundcd and captured, but escaped back 
to his own lines, and by December was 
again in the held commanding the 15th, 
13th, and 84th brigades in turn. While in 
the Ypres salient with the last-iuuncd 
brigade hus rare spirit cli<l ituteh to keep 
up the hearts of those who fought ivitli 
him in face of the dreadful losses in¬ 
curred—some 5,(100 out of a total strength 
of 7,000 under his command. He was 
awarded the C.B. in 1915. A highapjioint- 
ment on th-e staff of the XII Corps 
(brigiidicr-geneval, general staff) was fol¬ 
lowed in the same year (1915) by a .still 
higher post with the Third jVvu^y (major- 
general, general staff), where he served 
under General (afterwards Lord) AlleJiby. 
In this appointment Bols was responsible 
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for tlie plans of operationa for the battles 
of the Somme nncl Arms. Promoted to the 
substantive rank of maior-general in 1917, 
Jic Wi\s gA’cii the command of the 24th 
division, and wiili that division took a 
])vomiucnt part iu the battle of Messine-s 
liidge in June. 'I'hcJi followed his most 
important appointment and most con> 
spieuous achievement. Accompanying 
General Allenby to Palestine as his cJiicf 
of staff in June 1017, Bols’s profound 
knowledge of the handling of troops, of 
their limitations, and their skilful use, 
enabled him to effect one of tlie most 
biilUaut feats of the War, the caj^turc of 
Jerusalem (0 December 1017) and the final 
defeat of the Turks in Syria. In 15)18 he 
received the K.C.i\I.G. at tlie bonds of the 
Duke of Connaught in Jcrusnlem, and in 
tlie following year was promoted K.C.B. 
After attending the Peace Ckinfcrencc in 
Paris in 1010 (Jmiuary-March) he returned 
to Palestine later in that year as chief 
ndininistratoi’ of the province. He had 
been twelve times mentioned in dispatches, 
and besides his two military knighthoods 
had received many decoratioirs from the 
Allied powers. 

In 1020 Bols was appointed toconiinand 
the 43r(l Wessex division and the South- 
West area, and in 1921 became colonel of 
his own (the Dorse t) Hcgiment and of the 
12th London Regiment (the Rangers). 
Seven years later he was appointed gover¬ 
nor and coinmnnder-in-chief of Bermuda. 
As an executive ollieer he had few equals 
in the service, and carried out the plans of 
otJiers when that was iiis duty with tlio 
same enthusiasm and cnicieTicjy as he 
devoted to his onm. He was of a kindlj' 
and sympathetic disposition, the possessor 
also of a keen sense of humour, these attri¬ 
butes attracting the admiration and nffec- 
tion of his comrades. 

Bols married in 1897 Augusta Blanche, 
younger daughter of Captain Walter Cecil 
Strickland, by whom he Imd two sons. He 
died at Bath 13 September 1980. 

[The Timex, 15 SepLembev 1030; Sir J. F. 
Maurice and .M. H. Grant, (Oilicial) Jlisforif of 
the War in South Africa 2S99~J902, 1000- 
1010; Sir G, F. MacCnnn and C. Falls, (Olfi- 
cm\) Ilislorij of the Great War. MilHary Opera- 
daiis, ICaypi and Palestine, 1028; private 
information.] C. V. Owen. 

BONAR LAW. ANDREW (1858-1923), 
statesman. [See Law.] 

BOND, Siu ROBERT (1857-1927), 
premier of Newfoundland, was born at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 25 February 


1857, the second son of John Bond, n 
iiutive of Torquay, who foimded the New¬ 
foundland branch of Witliiun llouuscU & 
Co., of Briilport, a trading house of high 
reputation in the West of Engliind, and 
who conducted an <ixtcnsivc nvovcantilc 
business in St. John’s for more tfian lialf 
a century. Robert Bond was scnttoseliool 
in England, to Queen's College, Tiwmton, 
and to Edinburgh University, where be 
took honour.s in Inw. Afterwards he 
studied law iu Ncwfoundlaud, but, owing 
to delicate liealth, gave up the course and, 
without being called to tlie bar, embarked 
upon a political career. In 1882 he was 
elected member of the Newfoundland 
house of assembly for Trinity Buy, and 
tlicTcftfter for Fortune Bay and Twilliu- 
gate succe,ssively. His ndvancemeiit was 
rapid and sustained. Two yciirs after 
entering the house of Qssenilily Lie was 
elected its speaker; and five years Inter, 
in 1889, he was given the portfolio of 
colonial sccTctnvy in the administration of 
Sir William Valltincc WliiLewnj' [q .v.], and 
held ofiicc, except for o sbort jicriorl from 
April 1894 to January 1895, until 1897. 

At tlie outset of liis term of ofllce Bond 
eneountererl two dinieult intovnatioiml 
problems with which he was to be closely 
eoiicernerl for the next twenty years—llrst, 
the fishery disputes between Newfound¬ 
land and France; and second, the negotia¬ 
tions between Newfoundland, Caiuida, and 
the United States about fishery rights and 
reciprocal trade. Bond’s contact ^Yith the 
French disputes beg.nn in the .siiinmcr of 
1890 when he came to England on a depu¬ 
tation led by Wliitcwny to protest against 
a compromise whicJi Great Brilaiii had 
ju.st arranged with 1‘Tanec on the (niostion 
of the lobster-Ushcry. Frimeo’s claim to 
fishing rights on certain .S[)eoined euasts of 
Newfoimdliiiid originalecl wilJi the treaty 
of Utrecht in 17ii, nod Imd been rc- 
nfrmned, subject to modirieiilions of coast¬ 
line, in the U'cntics of Paris in 17()8 and 
of Versailles in 1783. Broadly speaking, 
France contended that these treaties gave 
her an exclusive right of flslieiy on the 
specified coasts, and that all British fixed 
settlements, of wliate\’ei' nature, on these 
coasts were illegal. Great liritniii con¬ 
tended that her subjects had n concurrent 
right of fishery w'ith the Fi'onch and that 
the only fixed settlements on the specified 
coasts which were illegal were fixed fisher 
settlements. After many failures to .settle 
these dilTerenecs, a convcniioii had heen 
signed in 1885, but the Newfoundland 
legislature, of which Bond was tlieu a 
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member, refused to approve it. Instead, 
it prohibited the sale of bait to Frencli 
fisliing-vessels on all parts of the coasts 
not speciFied in the treaties. The French 
fishermen, thxis hampered in their pursuit 
of the cod-fishery, established lobster fac¬ 
tories on the coasts reserved to them, and 
contested the legality of the Britisli lobster 
factories wliich had long been estiiblishccl 
there. In 1800 a compromise on this ques¬ 
tion was arranged between Great Britain 
and France without dii'cetly consulting 
Newfoundland, and it was against this 
arrangement that Bond joined with his 
colleagues in protesting. The agreement 
was not abandoned by Great Britain, but 
negotiations with France were resumed in 
an attempt to find a more satisfactory 
settlement. 

In September 1890 Bond proceeded 
from England to the United States, 
authovj'ied by the British government to 
communicate to (Lord) Paimecfote [q.v.], 
the British minister at Washington, the 
views of Newfoundland on reciprocal trade 
with the United States, with a view to the 
negotiation of a treaty. Thus Bond met 
his second problem. Proposals for recipro¬ 
cal trade were closely associated with the 
United States’ fishery rights in British 
North America. By a treaty of 1818, 
fishermen of the United States had been 
granted a concurrent right of fishery with 
British subjects on certain specified coasts 
of Canada and Newfoundland, and had 
renouticed any right to fish within three 
marine miles of the remnining coasts, sub¬ 
ject to the proviso tiiat they might eater 
bays and harbours on such coasl-s to ob¬ 
tain shelter, or wood, or water, or to make 
repairs. In practice these treaty provi¬ 
sions had been interpreted most restric- 
tively by the Colonial legislatures, and the 
United States had retaliated. From 1854 
to 18G0, however, Lord Elgin’s Cauadian- 
Amcrican reciprocity treaty, to which 
Newfoundland adhered, had solved the 
problem by Jinking the fisheries question 
with trade reciprocity. Bricfiy it provided 
for free fishing by British and American 
subjects on the coasts of both countries in 
exchange for reciprocal free trade in cer¬ 
tain goods, the prochiec of both countries. 
It had proved impossible to renew this 
arrangement after 1866, but in 1800 Bond 
planned to negotiate a somewliat similar 
reciprocity treaty separately for New¬ 
foundland, and not in association with 
Canada. His negotiations with the United 
States’ secretary of state, Mr. Blaine, pro- 


mental in completing what is known as the 
Bond-BIaine coirventlon. But Canada pro¬ 
tested against the convention, allegingthat 
it discriminated against her in favour of 
the United States, and Great Britain re¬ 
fused to authorize its signature. Bond waa 
very angry, feeling, with some justifica¬ 
tion, that the British government had 
failed to give him the support he had been 
led to expect. In Newfoundland itself 
gi'eat hostility was manifested towards 
Great Britain and even more towards 
Canada. In an attempt to settle some of 
these dilfleulties with Canada, Bond went 
to Halifax in 1892 and met Canadian 
ministers, but no common policy emerged, 

The great fire in St. John’s of 1802, tlie 
bad fishery season of 1803, and the finan¬ 
cial failure of 1804 led to the revival of the 
proposal that Newfoundland should enter 
the Canadian federation, and in March 
1895 Bond \Yas appointed chairman of a 
deputation sent by Newfoundland to a 
conference at Ottawa. Tlie conference 
broke down, as Canada was unwilling to 
take m'cr Uie whole of the public debt of 
the colony. Bond’s courage in succeeding 
months saved Newfoundland from finan¬ 
cial collapse. He undertook a mission to 
Montreal and New York in order to raise 
aloan. By pledging his own personal credit 
very heavily he obtained a temporary loan 
in Montreal, Finding that it was impos¬ 
sible to raise the larger loan in Canada, 
he went to New York, but failed. Finally 
he went to England in June 1895 and 
succeeded. 

From 1900 to 1909 Bond was premier 
and colonial seeretary. His first task ns 
premier was to modify the 'Heid contract’ 
which had resulted from the disasters of 
1804. On Whiteway’s defeat in 1807, the 
new premier, .Sir James Winter, had sold 
the Newfoundland railways, telcgiaphs, 
and dock to R. G, Reid, a railway con¬ 
tractor. Bond had led the opposition to 
the contract and he Jiad been returned to 
power on this issue. In 1901 the railways, 
telegraphs, and dock were bought back 
and then leased to a company controlled 
by Reid and his sons. It was not a 
thorough reform, and Bond’s compromise 
was criticized, in extcviud afi'airs, Bond 
had to deal with the French and American 
disputes. In 1901 he visited London, 
together with Sir Edward (afterwards 
Lord) Morris, in order to assist the Colonial 
Olfiee in further negotiations with France. 
No settlement was possible, for Bond 
refused to remove the bait restrictions 
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boimtiea on the export of fish, and this 
she was not yet prepared to do. In 1004, 
however, a settlement wns reached as part 
of the entente cordiate. France agreed to 
abandon her right to land on the treaty 
shove, and in return the British govern¬ 
ment gave coinpcnsation in cash and 
inland concessions in Africa, Bond was 
consulted throughout and co-operated 
actively in framing the agreement. In 
]0()2 Bond wns antliori/.ed by the British 
government to reopen negotiations with 
the United States for a separate recipro¬ 
city treaty for Newfoimdlond. He suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing up witli the secretary 
of state, Mr. Hay, a draft treaty known as 
the I-lny-Bond treaty, but it was not 
iicceptcd i)y the American senate. In 
HJ05, therefore, Bond announced a vigor¬ 
ous policy of rclaliation. As embodied in 
legislation in 10015 and 1900, it was de- 
.signed to prohibit fishermen of the United 
States from buying baits or supplies and 
from hiring crew.s in Newfoundland ports 
and further to restrict them in tlic exercise 
of their rights. Great Britain gave a 
measure of support to Bond, but declined 
to allow his more extreme legislation to 
come into operation. Instead she nego¬ 
tiated a modus vivendi with the United 
States, pending the reference of all the 
questions at issue to Tlie Hague tribunal. 
Bond accepted the proposal to arbitrate 
hut rejected the modus vivmdi, and in the 
face of his most vigorous protests in the| 
colony and at the Imperial Conference of 
1007, it was enforced by imperial machin¬ 
ery. Bond's indignation with Great Britain 
was not endorsed by tiic entire colony, as 
the elections of 1908 and 1900 W'cre to, 
show. In IDIO the aw’uvd of llie Hague I 
tribunal finally settled the disputes with 
the United States largely in favour of 
Newfoundland. I 

At the elections in 1908 Bond was in-1 
volved in an extraordinary situation. The 
new house of assembly consisted of 18 
government supporters and 18 opposition 
members. Bond asked for another dissolu¬ 
tion ; it was refused, and he resigned in 
March 1900. Sir Edward Morris formed a 
government, but at the meeting of the 
legislature Bond and his ^larty held up 
proceedings and it wa.s imjiossible even to 
elect a speaker. The governor attempted 
to form a coalition government, but failed, 
and granted a dissolution to Morris. At 
tlie election in May 1909 Bond’s party was 
defeated- He continued as leader of the 
opposition until his re,signation in 1914. 

Bond was created K.C.M.G. in 1901; on 


his visit to the Colonial Conference in 
Londou in 1902 he was sworn of the I’rivy 
Councif and received the freedom of tlie 
city of Edinburgli and the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the university. On the 
occasion of the Imperial Conference in 
1007 he received the freedom of the oitic.s 
of London, Bristol, and Mnnehcstcr. After 
his resignation from public life in lOM, he 
lived in retirement iu W'bitboviTUe, New¬ 
foundland, where he died 10 March 1027. 

Bond never married. He ivas a man of 
personal charm and culture, a good 
speaker, a careful administrator, and 
much respected by his political opponents. 

[The Timesy 17 March 1027; Who's Who in 
Netefotindlandf Cambridge llistorn of the. British 
Empire,voh Vi, 1080; JiritistiDoaimciits on l?ie 
Origins of the IFnr, vols.iinnd iii,1027 and 192B; 
Neto/oitndlandRoyal Commission Report, 103ti, 
10S3; personal knowledge.] VV. L. Cuant. 

K. C. WlIH.A.Hli. 

BONNEY, THOMAS GEORGE (1883- 
1923), geologist, wns born 27 July 1833 at 
Rugeley, Stafford shire, the eldest of the 
ten children of the Rev. Tlionias Boniiey, 
perpetual curate of Pipe llidwarc, near 
llvigeley, and master of Hngeley grammar 
school. Ills mother was Eliza Ellen, daugh¬ 
ter of Edward Smith, of Uugeley. The 
family wns of French Huguenot origin, but 
Irad long been settled in Stafford-sliire. 
During his boyhood Boimcy showed an 
inclination towards natural science, wliicli 
seems to have been hereditary, as both his 
parents were keen botanists. The years 
which he spent at Uppingham School 
helped to increase this taste, and provided 
opportunities for fo.ssil-eollectiiig, thus 
OAvalcening the intcrosl in geology whioli 
dominated the rest of his life. On leaving 
Uppingham ns head of the school in 1852, 
he proccerled to St, John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he soon obtained nscbolur- 
ship. He gi'adiiatcd in 1850 as Uvelflli 
wrangler, with a second clnss in tlie classi¬ 
cal tripos. Shortly after, owing to a break¬ 
down in health, he left Cambridge for a 
while, but a lew montlis on the south 
const and in the Alp.s restored him, and he 
became a mathcmnticai master at iVest- 
mmstor School, at the same l iiuc pTc\nu'mg 
for holy orders, being oiclniiicd deacon in 
1837 and pric.st in 1H,58. 

In 1859 Boiuiey was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at St. John’s College, iuul in I8(il be 
returned to Cambridge as junior dean of 
his college, becoming tutor in 18(18, In the 
last-named capacity lie was eminently 
successful, combining Immiessof disciplUu; 
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with abundance of human sympathy. But ably good and clear. It is a curious and 
it was as lecturer in geolog^'- (1809) that ire perhaps inatTwetive fact tlrat Bouncy as 
really made his mark, and it was owing to an undergraduate apparently never at- 
his influence that St. Jolm’a came to bo tended any lectures on geology. This may 
xecognized ns the college to which students help to account lov the originality and 
of that subject were especially attracted, independence of his outlook, which was his 
During the yeora when the infirmities of most marked characteristic as a geologist, 
age were weighing on Adam Sedgwick Aa things were at Cambridge in his time, 
[q.v.], the Woodwni'dinn professor. Bon- it fell to lum to give lectures rather than 
ncy’s lectures maintained the traditions to listen to them; in the special branch of 
of the Cambridge seliool of geology, the subject to which lie devoted himself 
Among the members of his own college little was then known, and he was essen- 
whom lie taught were; (Sir) Jetliro Justi- tially one of the pioneers. He was actually 
ninn Harris Toall [q.v.], (Professor) W. J. the first geologist to publish technical 
Sollas, (Sir) Aubrey Stvahan, and (Pro- descriptions of a great nvimbcY of British 
fessorj J. E. Marr, while members of other rocks, and he also described many sped, 
colleges who studied under him were mens brought by travellers and climbers 
Erancis Maitland Balfour [q.v.] and (pro- from distant parts of the earth. He 
fessor) W. W. Watts. especially trensured a small triangular 

In IS?? Bonney accepted the Yates- lump of rock, which he said was the sum- 
Goldsmid profc.ssorship ofgeolo/O’’atUni- mit of the Matterhorn, ‘collected’ by 
versity College, London, in addition to his himself. 

work at St. John’.s College. In 1881, on The study of rocks, combined with an 
beingappointodassistantgcncralsecretury early love of the Alps, naturally led Bon- 
of the British Association, he left Cam- ncy to attack the diCTioult problems of 
bridge, and wont to live at Hampstead. Alpine geology. He acquired an intimate 
He resigned his professorship in 1901 and personal knowledge of almost the whole of 
xeturnccl to live in Cambridge in 1903, the Alpine chains, aiid, indeed, he was one 
being a life fellow of St. John’s. Although of the pioneers in Dauphine. From this it 
ovex seventy years ef age, his seieutUic was an. easy ti*ausition to the study of icc- 
work was stil] in full activity, and its work in nil its forms, and this subject, 
climax came in 1010 when he was elected perliaps even more than petrology, occu- 
pxesident of the British Association fox its pied the latex years of his scientific life, 
mectiiig at Sheffield. His address dealt In addition to a vast niunber of purely 
with the glacial history of the British Isles, scientific and technical papers on gcologj'. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Bonney wrote several books of a more 
views then propounded by liinx were to popular character, including The Sion/of 
some extent a cliatnpionship of alostcause. out Planet (1893); Charles Lydl and Mod- 
Bouncy held the Sc.D. degree of Cam- ern Geology (ISO;!); Jee-Work (181)0); Vol- 
bi'idgo Univcr.sity and the Imnorary D.Sc. ennoea (1898, 9rd ed. 1912); The Building 
degree of Dublin unci Shcnicld universities, of the Alps (1012); The Present Itelations 
and the lionorary LIj.D. of Montreal Uni- of iScieMce and llcligion (1913); four vol- 
versity: he %vas fello^v and vice-president umes of sermons, and several writings on 
(1800) of the Royal Society, secretary and Alpine subjects. In 1921 there appeared 
president (1884-18SC) of Uie Geological So- a charmingly written little book of personal 
ciety of London, jiiesident of tlie Minern- reminiscences entitled Metnories of n Lon^ 
logical Society and of the Alpine Club; he Life, containing a wealth of anecdote about 
was also Whitehall preacher (1870-1878), Cambridge in past days, travel, and climb- 
Hulsean lecturer (1884), and Rede lecturer ing. 

(1SP2) nt Cambridge Uiuvcrsity, and an In spite of rather ju'ccarions health, 
honorary canon of Slanchcster Cathedral. Bouncy was a man of extraordinary 
Bonney’s earliest publication seems to activitj', both mental and physical, and 
have been a contribution to an intermin- in his day a famous climber. Even after 
able subject,the study of palaeolithieflint his xetii’ement to Cambridge in 1905, lie 
implements; and the greater part of his led a very active life, and when over 
writings, apart froni theological works, eighty years of age he ^vas able to spend 
have reference to geology, and especially long,strenuousdaysonthehillsofCuiiiber- 
to the study of rocks (peti'ologs')* In later land and Yorleshire or serambling about 
life he took little or no interest in fossils, tlie cliffs of the Liznrd. At tliis time also 
ultliough liis early Cambridge lectures on so great was iii.s love of teaching tliat he 
that subject are saicl to have been icmatk- spent many hours in assisting geological 
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studcnta in tin; Sedgwick Museinn, en¬ 
livening Ins Oiscovn-se with witty illnstm- 
tion mid cmialie comment. He died at 
Ciimbriclgc 1) Decciiibev 1923, at the £ige 
of ninety. lie wns unmarried. 

G. donney, M<;j«orjes of a Long Life, 
1021; private iaformiition.] 

il. II. Rastall. 

BOOTH, WILLIAM BllAmiTilLL 
(1850-1021)), Salvation Ariny loader, was 
Ijorii at Halifax, Yorkshire, fi Mareh 185Q, 
the eldest son of William Booth [q.v.], the 
foiiiuler of tlio Salvation Army, ilraimvcll 
Booth .saw tlie ‘Army’ grow from nn 
ohsevn'c ‘Christian ^Misston’, established in 
Wliitccliaiiel in 1805, into an international 
organi'/ation witli niunoi’ous and varied 
social iietivitics. He was educated pri¬ 
vately and at. the City orimnilon School. 
While still a lad, he went in 1870 to help 
in the management of his father’s mis.sioii 
and in the cheap food kitchens estahlished 
in its early dny.s. There ho had ample 
opiiortiinitie.s of studying hummi nature, 
and lenvncd much that was invaluable to 
liiin in his later achninistrutive work for 
the Hiilvntiotr Army. He was greatly 
handirapped throughout his life by ricaf- 
ness, the result of .‘iickness following in¬ 
juries received while at school. 

In 1882 Booth married Florence, eldest 
daughter of Dr. isben Soper, of Blaina, 
Moniuoutlisliirc. Miss Soper had become a 
Salvation Army worker in 1880, and after 
her niarringo took charge of the women’s 
social work, becoming a commissioner in 
1888. Two sons and live flaughters were 
l)orn of the marriage, all of whom became 
active \vorkers in the ‘Army’. 

Bramwell Booth was chief of staff of the 
Salvation Army from 1880 until the death 
of the founder in August 1912. ‘Cenernr 
Boolh had appointed Bramwell his .suc¬ 
cessor. He held tlie position of ‘general’ 
until Fcbriinry 1921) when, by a resolution 
of ft high council (of sixty-one leading 
oniccis) convened under the provisions of 
a deed poll (lOOl) .si.i]jpleincntal to tlie 
{oundation deed (1878), he xvas relieved of 
the generalship, and a successor rvas 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the council. 
He died at Hadley tVood a few months 
later (1(5 June). 

As cliief executive officer Booth rvas 
responsible for tlie jrreparntion of Orders 
twd Jicgulalinus for OJpeers ami Soldteys 
and for t he <lireetion of tlie ‘Army’s’ propa¬ 
ganda. Ho was the author of Echoes and 
Mrworics (1925), These Fiflij Ycrtfs (11)29), 
niid other hooks, as well as of many articles 


on Bible .studies and social jn’oblems and 
frcquenti contributions to tlie press on 
piLson relbrin, vagrancy, the Ijoinelcss 
poor, nivd emigration. 

In 1885 Booth wns assneiated witli 
William Thomas Stead [q.v.] in n cam- 
pnign for the supprc.ssioii of criminal vice, 
which resulted in the Criniiiml Law 
Amendment Act (188.5) raising the age of 
consent to sixteen years. Owing to a 
technical breach of the law in their method 
of collecting evidence, liootli and Stead 
were arrested and tried at the Old Bailey. 
Booth rvns cliscliargcd. 

It was through ilooth’.s guidance that 
the right to hold open-ah mccliugs—a 
matter which had brought the ‘Army’ 
into conflict with ninny local autlioritic.s 
—^^vns firmly established, and ocrtiiin local 
by-laws were deelnred by the High Court 
to bo ultra vires. Bootli did much to 
develop foreign missions, and both a.s chief 
of staff and as general of the ‘Army’ he 
visited most of the larger cities in liurope, 
wluii’c lio eoiiduetcd public jneetings and 
oflicevs’ Councils. During his gcuevsdship 
the ‘Army’ made vapid progios.s, nor was 
its intcrnatioiml s]>irit impaired by the 
strain ijuposed upon it by the European 
War. He continued to visit European 
capitals after the War and to be received 
by their leading statesmen. He also 
travelled on behalf of the SalvaBon Army 
in India, Ceylon, Korea, Japan, the Dutch 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Cniiadii, 
and the tlnitcd States of Ainerioa. 

Bramwell Booth bore a strong facial 
likeness to lii.s mother Calhoririe Bootli 
[q.v.]. On Hie plntfonn lie presented n 
striking eonti-a.st to his fallier: the latter 
played upon tlse emotions of lii.s hearers, 
his son relied for effect on calm and 
reasoned argument. He was sometliing of 
a myslie; none the less he inherited his 
Iatlu‘r’s flair for questions concerned ivith 
lirianee and property. Tlie strong position 
and influence which the. Salvation Army 
maintains is largely clue to Bramwell 
Booth’s peculiar genius and to liis devo¬ 
tion to the aims and ideals of his father. 

[St. John Ei'vinc, God's Soldier. lOdl; 
Catlieriiie Hraimvell-llool li, liraunveU Boolh, 
privalo mfoiiuuUoa; personal know* 
l(;dgc.] D. C. La.mu. 

BOSANQDET, BERNARD (18-18- 
1923), pJiilosopher, was liorii Id June 18-lfl 
atlioclc Hall, near Aimviek,Hie foiii tli and 

youngest .son of liic Bev. Roliert William 
Bo.saiujuct, of Rock, sometime rector of 
BulingbEokc, IJncolushirc, by his second 
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interest. He joined the Aristotelian 


■wife, Caroline, daughter of Colonel Day 
Hort Macdowall, of WahtinshaWi and of 
Castle Semple, Rcnfccwsliire, The Bosan- 
ejuets are an old Huguenot family, a 
younger branch of which has been in 
possession of the estate of Rock since 1804-. 
Sir Frederick Albert Bosanquet, common 
sci'jcant [q.v.], was Bernard Bosnnquet’s 
second cousin. Bernard was sent to a 
prepanatory school at Sherburn, York¬ 
shire, in 1856, to another at Elstrce in 
1800, and to Harrow in 1802. He -was a 
classical scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
from 1860 to 1870, At Balliol he was 
chiefly inilucncecl by Thomas Hill Green 
[q .V.] and Richard Lewis Nettleship [q.v.j. 
He obtained ftrst classes both in classical 
moderations (1808) and in literae humani- 
orcs (1870), and was elected a fellow of 
University College in the latter year. At 
University College Bosanquet lectured 
both in Greek history and in philosophy. 
During the eleven years he was tliei'c he 
only published a translation of G. F. 
SchOmaiin’s Constitutional History of 
Athens (1878). j 

In 1881 Bosanquet resigned his fellow-1 
ship and went to live in London, partly In 
order to have time for philosophical writ¬ 
ing and pavtl}' in order to engage in social 
work. VVithout being b werdthy man he 
hud suflleient independent means to live 
upon. He -was an carlj' and prominent 
lucmbev of the London F.tlucal Society 
Avhich was founded in ISSfl, and of the 
London School of Ethics and Social Philo¬ 
sophy which carried on the Ethical 
Society’s lecturing work from 1807 till 
1900. Bosnnt[Uet did most of the popular 
lecturing on jdiilo.sophy thus organised, 
and much of liis iniblishcd work grew out 
of those lectures— The EssenUnls of Logic 
(ISy.*)), A Cornpamon to Plato's Jtepiiblic 
(1895), The Psychology of the Moral Self 
(1897), and The Philosoj)hica\ Theory of 
the. State (1809). 

Bosanquet also did much work for the 
Charity Organization Society. His half- 
brothcc Charles had been secretary to its 
council from 1970 to 1875, and his Balliol 
friend (Sir) Charles Stewart Loch [q.v.] 
JiJid .succeeded his brother in that post. 
Bo.sanquet served on district committees 
and on the adinini.strntive eominittee of 
the Society, frequently .spoke at its public 
niGctings and conferences, and gave lec¬ 
tures on its work. Many of thc.se lectures 
were published In the Charity Organization 
Review and in his books of collected essays. 

In all this time in London, however, 
philosophy was Bosanqiict'.s predominant 


Society in 1880 and contributed frequent 
papers to its proceedings. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Society from 1894 to 1898 , 
He contributed a paper on Logic as the 
Science of Knowledge to a volume oC Essays 
in Philosophical CriticisTn edited by R. B. 
(aftenvards Viscount) Haldane and Ati- 
diw Seth Pringle-Pattison in 1888, In 
1884 he edited and partly translated 
U. H. Lotze’a Logic- In 1885 he pnblisliecl 
Knowledge and Reality, an appreciation 
and development of The Principles of 
Logic of Francis Herbert Bradley [q.v.] 
which had appeared in 1883. The book 
displays Bosanquet’s characteristic power 
of criticism by appreciation, In 1880 he 
published a translation of the Introduction 
I to Hegel’s Philosophy of Pine Art, to which 
I he prefixed an original essay On the True 
Conception of Another WotUI. In 1888 his 
Logic, an important work in two volumes, 
appeared and in 1892 A History of 
Acslhelic. In 1895 he married Helen, 
daughter of the Rev. Jolin Dendy, a 
Unitarian minister, of Manchester. She 
had worked with him in tiie Charity 
Organization Society and was nftcrwartls 
on the Poor Law commission of 1000. In 
18D7 the Bosanquets left London and 
rvent to live at Caterhain, and in 1899 
they built a house at Oxsbott, Surrey, 
which was their home until just before 
Bosanqvict’s death in 1023. 

Bosanqiiet’s next important publication 
was the Philosophical Theory of the Stale 
(1809). In 1903 he accepted an invitation 
to succeed Profes-sov David George Riteliie 
[q.v.] in the chair of moral philosopiiy at 
St. Andrews University. He held tliis 
position until 1908, re.signing because he 
found original work and the preparation 
of lectures incompatible, He resumed his 
old life at Oxshott, and produced the 
second edition of his Zo,^'ic in lull. He 
was Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh in 1011 
and 1912 and published the two series of 
lectures, 'The Principle of Individualily and 
Virtue and 'The Value and DesLinii of the 
Individual, in 1012 and lOl'l respectively, 
Those were the last of his large works. Of 
.smaller works which he wrote subsequent¬ 
ly mention may be made of Some Sugges¬ 
tions in Ethics (1918), Tmplicalion and 
Linear Inference (1020), whieli sets out 
more clearly than any otl)tr of liis writings 
the essence of his logical theory, and M'lud 
Itcligion is (1020). He had been gradually 
failing in health ever since 1915 and died 
at Hampstead 8 February 1923. He bad 
no children. 
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~Tjosniiquct iiiul K. H. Bradley are 
ordiiuirily classed together as the last -hvo 


gi'L'iit I'ciJicsentatives of the mnctcentli- 
century school of British Hegelianism. 
'I’lKjy both accepted from Hegel the view 
tJuit science and morality as ordinarily 
iiiuleistood involve abstractions and there¬ 
fore inconsistencies; that neither abstract 
science nor abstract morality is consistent 
•with itself nor with the other; thnt ‘there 
is no truth but the whole’, and that the 
test of man’s attainment of tenth is tlic 
progress of liis knowledge towards thnt 
coniplete coherence and comprehensive¬ 
ness which is found in tlic absolute. It is, 
iiuicecl, in their occupation witli thcabso- 
liilc that they are distinguished from the 
curlier nieinbera of the school. Bosnnqiict 
differed from Bradley in being more posi¬ 
tive niul less sceptical, in the wide range 
of his philosophical interests—^tallying 
witJi the wider range of his practical 
interests—aT\d above nil iu his greater 
concern witlr the concrete and individual. 

These differences are partly connected 
with Bosanquet’s devotion to Plato and 
witli his interest in history and biology, 
Init the most significant explanation of 
thorn is given in an article which he con- 
li'ibutcd to Co7Ue7nporari/ British Philo¬ 
sophy (edited by J. H. Muirhead, 192'1-) 
wlierc lie sots out what he considers to he 
the main influences which have gone to the 
inalcing of his philosophy. He puts first 
the experience of the practical w'orking of 
Ihe family estate which his father farmed 
himself, The lessons learned there were 
veiuforecd by Bosaucpict’s long work with 
the Charity Organization Society. These 
lessons, as they affected his philosophy, 
might be smniiiiirizcd in the stfitcmcnt 
thnt firinciples arc only to be \inderstood 
ia relation to concrete individual situa¬ 
tions and vice versa, and then only as 
tlic result of jintient and unremitting■\vork. 
He regarded as abstract the criticism that 
in spite of his schooling Ills social philo- 
soi)hy (lid less than justice to the indi¬ 
vidual, for he maintained thnt only those' 
wlio are constantly occupied with indi- 
vidvials as indivicUials know how insepar¬ 
able are individuality and social context. 
But the effect of those lessons was not 
coiiniiod to his social philosophy. Their 
iiilhiencc is seen in his impatience with 
what he called ‘philosophies of the first 
look’, in tile many-sidedness of hl.s pliilo- 
sopliical interests of which the titles of Ids 
books are siilUcicnt evidence, and in his 
logical doctrine of the * concrete uidvci'-sar. 

Another influence on Bosmiquet’s philo¬ 


sophy to which he attaelied importance 
was aesthetic experience. ‘That’, he says, 
‘gives us a present world, a world which is 
even one with the world we live in, but yet 
is twice-born, is ut once its mvii truest .self 
and the profoundcst reV(;latioii which itself 
can convey/ Poetry gave him an as.sLir- 
ance of the ab.soUdc, whose reality in 
other spheres wc only gradually appre¬ 
hend by patient and caroful endeavour to 
uiulerstaiid. 

All Bo&anquct’s writings, on aesthetic, 
on ethics, on social questions, on melu- 
physics, and on logic, show the same 
concern with principles seen in the con¬ 
crete and the same iiusistcnce tliat under¬ 
standing of reality is never iintncdiatc but 
always the outcome of tlic best imd the 
most patient thinking. Ihitthc.se coininon 
clinracteristies arc seen most .slrikingly in 
his logic. He takes a new view of the old dis¬ 
tinction beteveen knowledge and opinion. 

I ‘The necessity of knowledge depends upon 
its vitality. Axioms and dogmas, tradi¬ 
tions aiul abstraot principles are, not 
knowledge but o]>inion. Tlic life of know¬ 
ledge is in the scU'-consciousncss which 
systematically understands, and yon can¬ 
not have it cheaper.’ The essential nature 
of inference he regards as at nil stages the 
same—an understanding of the individual 
by seeing its place in a sy.stcin, and of 
system by seeing the individuals wliich it 
sustains. Thcdilferenecsbetween ilill'crent 
slagc.s of thought arc for him (lifl'crcacos in 
the thoroughness and rvehness of tbc ap¬ 
prehension involved. It i.s this Tcinarkablo 
combination of i.iiuvc.t'sa.Ut,y and e.oncvcde- 
ness which gives its distinelive value to all 
Bo.sanquot’s pliilosophy, and, even if he 
sometimes dues les.s than jiisLice to tliosc 
middle-dislaiice (Jistinction.s wilh wliic'Ii 
theory is ordinarily oeeujiicd, niukos him 
one of the most illumiiuiting and wisest of 
! modern philosophers. 

Thi.s notice would be ineoniiilete witliout 
n reference to the charm of Bosanquet's 
pcr.soimlity, his courtesy, nnd the Avideness 
of his sympathies. 

There is u portrait of no.saiiquct by 
Hugh Gla7,cbrook ut Rock Hull, 

[Helen Bosanquet, liernard liosanqmi; a 
sjiori account oj his life, lO'i t; lienuird /{osnn- 
qiict and his Priends. hellers illiisIrnUtit' Jhe 
6'oitrces and Ific l)ev(:Iop)neiil. oJ his Philuso- 
pliical Opinions, edited by .1. H. Wuirlieiul, 
1085.] A. D. Liniisay, 

BOSANQUET, Srn EREDEIUCK AL- 
BEBT{18;-J7-ll)2n), common scrjcant.Avas 
born athewes 8 Eebruary 1887, the fourth 
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son of Samuel iliehard Bosanquet [q.v.], 
of Forest House, Essex, and Dingestow 
Court, Rlonmoutlishire, who belonged to 
an old Huguenot faniily. His mother was 
Emily, eldest daughter of George Court- 
hope, of "Whiligh, Sussex. His gi*eat- 
grandfather, Samuel Bosanquet, was 
governor of the Bank of England in 1792; 
Charles Bosanquet [q-v,), city merchant, 
and Sir John Bernard Bosanquet [q.v.], 
judge of the court of Common Pleas, weve 
his great-uncles ; James Whatman Bosnn- 
quet [q.v.], eluonologisfc, was his unde; 
and Bernard Bosanquet [q.v,], the philo¬ 
sopher, was his second cousin. 

Bosanquet was a scholar of Eton, 
whence he proceeded to King’s College, 
Cambridge. He obtained a first class in 
the classical tripos and was senior optime 
in 1S60, becoming a fellow of his college 
in 1803. In the same year he was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple (of which 
society he became a bencher in 1889 niul 
irensurer in 1009) and joined the Oxford 
circuit. With J. G. N. Darby he wx'ote 
A Practical Treatise on ike Statutes of 
Limitations in England and Ireland, which 
was published in 1867 and became the 
standard text-book on the subject. For 
some years he was junior counsel to the 
Admiralty, and he was appointed recorder 
of Worcester in 1079 and of Wolvei'hamp- 
ton in 1S91. In 1BB2 Bosanquet took silk 
and acquired a large practice both in 
London and on circuit, often appearing 
in local government and rating cases. His 
arguments, which were full and learned, 
were not always lively. But he was, in fact, 
a man of great humour and his after- 
dinner speeches at the bar mess were 
listened to with delight, To a colleague; 
who told him that he was the dullest' 
argucr at the bar he is said to have replied: 

‘ Have you considered the ease of Gains- 
ford Bruce?’ As a lawyer his reputation 
stood high and his elevation to the bench, 
always regarded as probable, seemed to 
be foreshadowed by his appointment on 
two occasions as commissioner of assize. 
But the times were not propitious for non¬ 
politicians, and a judgeship of the High 
Court was never offered to him. 

On the promotion in 1000 of Sir Forrest 
Fulton to the recordership of London, 
Bosanquet was chosen by Lord Halsbury 
to succeed him as common serjeant. He 
at once proved himself to be worthy of 
higher judicial oilice. As common serjeant 
he had both civil and eriminal jurisdiction, 
and was equally at home whether trying 
prisoners at the Central Criminal Court or 


cases in the mayor’s court. CourLoous to 
the bar, to which he was known as ‘ Boscy', 
he was able, when occasion required, to 
stand upon his dignity. He retired in 1017 
after he had ivached his eightieth birth¬ 
day. After his retirement he was made an 
additional judge of the Central Criminal 
Court and he continued to act as chaii inaii 
of the East Sussex quarter sessions until 
1921. He W'as chairman of the Council of 
Law Reporting, 1009-1017 •, a member of 
the royal conunission which in 1888, under 
the presidency of Lord Hcrschell, inqnticd 
into the old Metropolitan Board of M'orks; 
and a member of the Canterbury House of 
Laymen. He was knighted in DOT. He 
died in London 2 November 1923. 

Bosanquet married twice; fu st, in 1871 
AlbiniaMsiiy (died 1882), daughter of .lohn 
Cuxtis-Hayward, of Quedgeley House, 
Gloucester, by whom lie liad two sons and 
I two daughter.^; secondly, in 1885 Philippa 
I Frances, daughter of William Bence-Jones, 
of Lisselan, eo. Cork, by whom lie had one 
I son and one daughter. Ilis youngest son, 

' Captain William Sj'dneyBcncc Bosanquet, 

I married a daughter of Grover Cleveland, 

I twice president of the United States of 
America. 

A cartoon of Bosanquet by ‘Spy’, which 
is a good likeness, appeared in Foni/y Pair 
21 November 1901. 

[The Times, 5 November 1D23 ; Laxv Joiirna], 
10 November 1923; personal knowledge.] 

T. JIatuhw, 

BOUCICAULT, DION, the younger 
(1859-1929), flctoi'-mnnagcr, whose full 
names were Dionysius George, was the 
second son of Dion Boueicault [q.v.], 
actor and dramatist, by his wife, Agne.s 
Robertson, and was born in New York 
23 May 1850. lie came to England at an 
early age, aBd was educated at Esher, at 
Cuddington, Buckinghamshire, and later 
in Paris. He served for a short time ii\ 
the militia. He made his first appearance 
on tile stage at Booth’s Tlicatrc, Now 
York, 11 October 1870 as the Dauphin in 
LouisXI, withhis fathtn-. He ajipcarccl first 
in London, at the old Gaiety Theatre, 25 
November 1880 in the title-role of Andy 
Blake. He played at the Court Theatre 
in 1881-1882, and in the following year 
toured with (Sir) Charles Hawtrey [q.v.], 
playing, among other parts, the original 
Harry Marshind in The Private Secrelory, 
produced at Cambridge in November 
1883. After appearing at the St. James’s 
Theatre in A Scrap of Paper with William 
Hunter Kendal [q.v.] and Mrs. Kendal, 
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iiG rctiii'iuHl to America with his hither 
mu), uhtiv playiu" Iheve tot aycav, accom- 
pimiccl Iiini on a tour to Australia. 

At the end of the tour the younger 
Boucienult deoitled to remain in Australia, 
iind in October 1886 ho entered into a 
partiici'ship with nobert Brough, which 
lasted for ten years. They took tlie Bijou 
Theatre, Mclhournc, and converted it 
into the mo.st iniportnnt theatre iii that 
city, producing all the principal snccesse.s 
of tlic lending dramatists of tlic day. 
Later, they took over the luauagCTncnt of 
the Criterion Tlieatre, Sydney. 

llaucicnuK; reappoaved in London at the 
Court Tlicntre in October 1807 as the 
Minstrel in The Children of the King; and 
in January of the following year made a 
great success tlicre as Sir Wiilinin Gower 
in Trelaumy of the yVells by (Sir) A. \V. 
Pinero. He also appeared at tlic same 
theatre in llis ErcccHcncy the Gouerno)-, 
Wheels Wilkin Wheels, find A lioyal 
I'Viini/i/. 

In 1000 noiicicault went to the Criterion 
Theatre wliere he was associated with 
Arthur Bourehicr [q.v.] and produced Lndy 
Hiiiilworlh's Expcritnenl by R. C, Carton 
niui IZ’AeiVo^j/eLordbyRobertMarslmll. He 
ap])enrcd at the Garrick Tlieatre in Sep¬ 
tember 1001 ns Crokev Harrington in 
Pinero’s Iris, and subsequently joined 
Chtu'les Prohman at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, as actor and producer. In 1901 
he mariied Irene (the actress profession¬ 
ally known as Irene Vanbrugh), younger 
dniiglitei' of the Rev. Reginald Henry 
llarncs, vicar of Heavitvec and prebendary 
of Exeter Cathedral. 

Uoueicault rciiiaincd with Prohinan 
until tlic latter’s death in lOlU, playing n 
variety of parts at the Duke of York’s and 
elsewhere, and producing plays by I’inei-o, 
Carton, Anthony Hope, (Sir) J. M. Barvic, 
luicl others. He was the original producer 
of llarrio's Peter Pan in Deecmber IGO'l-, 
and revived the play each Christmas until 
1918; he was also responsible for the all- 
star revival of liis father’s play London 
Assurance at the St. Jatnes’s Theatre in 
June 1013, the fust of the annual produc¬ 
tions given in aid of King George’s peiLsion 
torn! for actors and actresses. 

In December 1913 Boucteault entered 
on the raanagcincut of the Ne\v Theatre in 
St. Martin’s Lane, opening with ti revival 
o'i Peter Pan, He produced a long series 
of pinys there, including Caroline by \V. 
Soniei sctMaiiglinin, revivals of His Excel- 
lenoj the Governor and TreUnony of the 
Wells, Belinda by A. A. Milne, and Mr. 
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Pirn Passes By by Liie Haute iuitlior, in 
wliich he made tlie greatest sueecss of his 
later years in the part of CarruAvay Piin. 
For n short period ho. was inanoi'cr o[ 
tlic Duke of York’s Theatre, wliere he 
produced Miss I^cll o' Nctu Orleans in 
Fchniaiy 1921. From December 1021 to 
July 1022 he was in maimgeineiit at the 
Globe Theatre, but was unsiiceessl'iil. In 
Deeenibcr ]922he produced Lj7u(! Time at 
the Lyric Theatre ; this was his hist .sue- 
cc.ssfiil iirodiiction in London. 

Ill Fcbriiavy 102!1, accompanied )>y Ida 
wife, Boncicjiult went to Hoiitli Africa, 
playing in His House in Order and The 
Secoiul Mrs. Tonqueray by riucro, mid in 
scvcitil of the xhays which he had -[irc- 
vioiisly produced, 'i’hence lie travelled to 
Australia and New Zetilarul, where he 
appeared in Aren't Dh; Airs' by 1‘Tederiek 
Lonsdale, The Kolorioiis Mrs. Ebbsniiih 
l)y FiiicTO, and The Trnlh about BJiiyds by 
Milne, lleturning to London in 1920, he 
jiroduccd All the King's Horses at the 
Globe Tlieatre, January 1920; liitri' in the 
same year lie xdayed a further eiigugcincnt 
in Aii.stnilia, and in 1927 ho again rein mod 
to South Africa, and then undovtook still 
another tour in Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. He returned to Lotulon in ;\Iay 1929 
sultcring from a severe illness wliieli had 
attacked him at the beginning oJ' his return 
voyage. He died at bis home, the iManot 
House, Hurley, Euckinghiinisliirc, 23 Juno 
1020. 

BoucicauIt’,‘J most important work in 
the tliealre was performed ns producer. 
He was a brilliant atagn-dircctor, and he 
had the distinction of iirochicing all the 
plays at the Duke of York’.s TliciiLre dur¬ 
ing llis long eiigageniont, lasting fourloen 
yeans, with Chnries FTolnimn. As an actor 
he wsi.s handicapped by his short stature, 
but in many parks, Rueh as Sir William 
Gower in Trdaivny of the Wells and Mr. 
Pirn in ikfr. Pirn Passes By, he gave per- 
forinanees ivliieh were iinCorgettable. He 
adapted two plays fur tlie stage, My TAtl/e 
Girl (1882) and Devotion (IBS-i), both pro¬ 
duced at the Court Theatre. 

|T//c Times, 20 June 1929; Daily Tele- 
20 June 1920; U7io’ff Who in the 'i'liculrc ; 
IicFsuiial knowledge,] 3. PAiiKiin. 

BOURGI-IIER, ARTHUR (l8Gt5-l 927), 
actor-manager, born at Spoen, Berkshire, 
22 June 1808, was the only son of Chm les 
Jolm Boureliicr, of Spetii, fmincitiine 
captain in the 8th Mussiirs, by his wife, 
Fanny, daughter of Juiiies Ihirr, a draper. 
In 1877Bourehicr went to Eton, where he 
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excelled in thcati*icals and resolved to Trevor (Strand ThcaUc, 23 1807). 

malie acting his profession, Proceeding InFebniarylOOOhebceamejointmantiger 
to Christ Church, Oxford, he matriculated with (Sir) Charles \Vyndhnm [q.v.] of the 
inTiinity term 1882. He was at once put Criterion Theatre. In September 1000 he 
on the committee of the university drama- became manager of the Garrick Theatre; 
tic club colled the I'hilothespians, and and tliere during the next six years—the 
acted Sir JoJin Vescy in Bulwer Lytton’s most stable and successful portion of his 
Money. In the euminev term of 1883, career—his productions included I'/ie 
Benjamin Jowett being vice-chancellor, Merchant of Venice (1005), in which lie 
the university formally recognized the noted Shylock; Macbeth (1006), in which 
club, of which Bouroiiier was tlren presi- he acted Macbeth, ruid new plays by (Sk) 
dent. The next play chosen was The A. W. Pinero, (Sir) W.S. Gilbert, Anthony 
Merchant of Venice, in which Dmirchier Hope, Henry Avth\ir Jones, and Alfred 
acted Shylock (December 1883). In Sutro, besides an adaptation from the 
Michaelmas term 1884 he was the prime French of rilug6ne Brieux, entitled The 
mover \z\ the foundation of the Oxford Arm of Uie L<m, In September 1910 he 
University Drninatio Society, which then joined Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree [q.v,] 
superseded the Philothespians; nnd early at His Majesty’.s Theatre, where he acted 
in. 1885 the society produced Kiv^ Ilennj the King in King Ucnnj Vlll^ Bottom, 
IV, Part I, with Bourchier as Hotspur, and other Shakespenrian parts. 

In Fobriiniy 1886 the New Theatre in Bourchier’s remaining seventeen years 
Oxford was opened with b performance of Incessant activity and change included 
by the O.U.D.S. of TioelfQt, Nighty in short spells of management of the Gnv- 
Vr’hich Bourchier acted Festc. In 1887 he rick Theatre (1012-1014'), of His Majesty’s 
played Deatii in Alceslis; in 1888 Falstaff Theatre (1916), nnd of the Strand Theatre 
in The Merrij Wives of Windsor; in 1889 (1010-1923), where in 1022 he staged .7Ven- 
Brutus in Julius Caesar, In the last- snre Island and played the part of Long 
mentioned year he completed a somewhat John Silver. Another of his best parts 
roving academic career at Oxford by was Old Bill in The Belter 'Ole, which in 
taking liis M.A. degree, after having 1017-1018 had a long run at the Oxford 
migrated from Christ Church to New Inn music-hall. In 1927 he took a company to 
Hall in 1884, been attached to Balliol in South Africa j he fell ill at Johannesburg, 
1887 (when New Inn Hall was incorpora- and died there on 14 September, 
tcci in tlmt college), and migrated again Bourchier was a devoted man of the 
to Glrcii'sley’s Hall in 1888, in which year theatre. He lectured on the drama at tlie 
he graduated B.A. from Christ Church. Royal Institution, at Oxford, and at many 
In September 1889 Bourchier joined the other places, and he worked hard in 
theatrical company of Mrs. Lillie Langtry organizing and supporting pciTorniances 
[q.v.] and made his first professional ap- ia aid of theatrical and other cluuitics, 
penrance at lYolvcThamj'iton as Jaques in He delighted in his work, and had eon- 
As You Like It. In June 1890 he made a siderablc talent. In parts whicii required 
brief excursion into management at tlie broad and hearty treatment lie acted well. 
St. James’s Theatre, London. The next His Macbeth was merely a bluff and 
live years were occupied by engagements rugged wai-rior; his Shylock a man of 
in England and (in 1892-1893) with intense malignity, displayed /roni the 
Augustin Daly in the United States; until first moment to the last; his lago (to tlie 
in September 1805 he iiegan liis o\m OtlicUo of Mathesou Lang, 1020) n 
management of the Royalty Theatre. In naughty boy who thoroughly enjoyed 
1894 he had married Violet Augusta Mary being naughty. But as King Henry VIII, 
(the actress profc.ssionnily known as Violet as Bottom, ns Silver the pirate, as Old 
Vanljrugh), elder daughter of the Rev. Bill tlie soldier, as the truculent judge iu 
BcginaUl Heavy Barnes, prebendary of The Arm of the Lmo, he excelled. By 
Exeter Catheclrol; and sire now became nature impatient, he was so zealous foi 
his leading lady in fnrcea and comedies and devoted to the theatre that he hotly 
adapted(someby Bourchier himself, alone resented criticism. On 2 March lOOll 
or in collaboration) from foreign sources. A. B. Walkley [q.v.], the dramatic critic 
Bourcliicr’s management at the Royalty of The Times, was by his orders refuscii 
ended in 180C; and after a further tour in admission to tlie Garrick Tlientrc on a 
America he appeared again in Ijondon in first night to which he had been invited; 
one of his best performances, that of Dr. and this was notBourchicr’s only attempt 
Johnson in a play of that name by Leo to browbeat his critics. His work both as 
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(ictor and ns j)rodueer was impaired by 
excess of the ardour and energy wliicli gave 
life to it. 

IJourciiicr’s first wife, by whom he had 
one daughter, divorced him in 1017; in 
J018 he niarried 'S'iolct Marion Ivyrie 
llcHcw, nn actress, dartgiitcr of Louis 
Haiice Falck and previously tlie wfe of 
Alien Martin Reuben Nicholson, from 
whom she had obtained a divorce. Of 
Doiircliier’s second marriage there was no 
issue. 

A cartoon of Rourcliier by ‘Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 5 March 1800. 

[!/Vie Tmes> fl, 7, uiid 0 March lOOa, 
IS September 1027; Aiim Muekinnou, The 
Oa/ord /Inudears, 1010 ; Who's Who in the 
Theatre, 1025 ; personal knowledge.] 

H. H. Child. 

BOWLBY, Sill ANTHONY ALFRED, 
first baronet (1835-1929), surgeon, was 
horn at Narniir 10 May 1855, the third 
son of Tiioniaa William Bowlby [q.v.], 
who was tlien in Belgium acting as corre- 
sjiotuieut of 'The Times, by his wife, 
Lriinces Marion, youngest daughter of 
Piiiteney Mein, formerly surgeon in the 
73rd llcgimcnt, of Canonbie, Dumfries- 
shire. 

Anthony Bowlby was educated at 
Durham School, and entered St.Bartholo- 
meiv’s Hospital in October 1870. He won 
the Brackenbury scholarship in surgery 
in 1880, and served as house-surgeon to 
Luther Holden and (Sir) Thomag Smith 
in 1881. Here also lie filled in succession 
the ofTiccs of curator of the museum ( 1881 - 
1884); surgical registrar (ISSilr-iaoi); 
Assistant surgeon (1891-1903); surgeon 
(100.1-1920), and consulting surgeon(1910). 
In addition he acted as .surgeon to the 
Alexandra Hospital for Diseases of the 
Hip in Queen Square, Bloon isburj'^ (1885- 
1918), and ns surgeon to the Foundling 
Hospital. At theKoyalColIege of Surgeons 
of England Bowlby was admitted a 
inenibcc (1879) and a fellow (1881); he 
WHS a member of council (1004r-1920); 
pre.siclent, in succession to Sir George 
Afnkins (1020-1923), and Hunterinn trustee 
(1023). He delivered tlie Brad-shnw lecture 
in 1013, and was Hunterian orator in 1910. 

When the South African War broke out 
in 1 8D0 Bowlby went out ns seniorsurgeonin 
charge of the Portland Hospital stationed 
first at Ilondcboseh and later at Dlocin- 
foiiteiii I was mentioned in cli.spatches; and 
WHS invested with the C.1VLG. in 1001. 
He accepted in 1008 a commission as 
major in the newly formed Territorial 
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medical service, and on the outbreak of 
tlie European War in 1914 wn.s called ujj 
with the X'inst Loudon Genera! Hospital 
(Territorial Force). Ho .served for a fc'v 
days, and then offered his scrviec.s to the 
War Onicc. These were aeeojjted, und ho 
was sent to France on 23 September 1914 
as consulting surgeon to tlie British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force witli the ranlc of colonel. 
He was appointed consulting .surgeon to 
the Second Army (May 1913), and was 
afterwards general advdser to the direetor- 
gcncml. Army Medical Service, and iiutilly 
advwory coii.snlting surgeon to ilie whole 
of tlie British foree.s in I'l'aiicc, wiLli tlic 
temporary rank of imijcu'-gcncral. In 
these various po.sitions Bowlby diil excel¬ 
lent work. He insisted that more .surgery 
should be done at the front, less at the 
base. He was thu.s insLriiinental in rcvohi- 
tionwjiig the jiracticc of all former wars, 
and hospitals fully equipped with nurses 
and orderlies were established within 
four to six nillc.s of the actual lighting line. 
'His personality, also, did nitieli to ensure 
' harmonious co-operation between the civil 
land military medical ofliccrs. 

I Bowlby did not re.sume active practice 
at the end of the War, b»it lie did iniicb 
good work as a nicniber of the exconlivc 
committee of tlie British Hod Cross 
Society and ns cliairmnii of tlie nadiiim 
Institute, In 1904 lie had been apiioiiited 
surgeon to tlie household of King Etlward 
VII, and in 1010 gazetted .surgeon-in¬ 
ordinary to King George V. He was 
knighted in 1911, and created K.C.TiI.G. 
(101.5), IC.C.V.O. (lOKi), K.C.B. (1910), 
and tt baronet (1023). He married in 1808 
Maria Bridget, olde.st daughter of the 
Rev. the lion. Hugh Wynne hlostyu, 
rector of Biickworth, Huntingdonsluve, 
and lionorary eaiioii of Ely Cathedral. 
She survived him together with their 
three sons and three daugtiter.s. He died 
after a few days’ illness whilst on n holiday 
at Sloney Cross, near Lyndhurst, 7 April 
1029, and his body wins crenuitcd at 
Brookw’ood. He was succeeded n.s second 
baronet by his cklest son, Anthony Hugh 
Mostyii (horn 190G). 

Bowlby was a clear thinker and a 
dogmatic teacher; a iii-st-raio oigani'/er 
and a line adiiiinislraLor. He Jiad a genius 
for friendship and was extremely populnv 
witli students. Educated in tlie days 
before the value of Lisl:ei’’.s work was 
recognized in Loiuion and withoul: any 
training in science, he never excelled as a 
modern operaliing surgeon, but bis large 
experience und his absolute honesty oi 
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purpose nu\de him valuable as a consul- 
taut. His wiitiugs inchKlc Wounds and 
other Injuries 0 / Nerves (Jacksonian prize 
essay), 1882; Injuries coic? Diseases 0 / dic 
Nei'ves and their Surgical Treatment (Astlcy 
Cooper prize essay 188G), 1880; a useful 
work on Surgical Tathology and Morbid 
Anatomy (1887, 7tli ed. 1020), and lie was 
joint editor with Sir William Grant Mac- 
pherson and others of Medical Scrmces'. 
Surgery of the War, 2 vols., 1022 {History 
of the Great War based on official docu- 
menis). 

A three-quarter Icngtli portrait in oils 
of Bowlby by Sir William Llewellyn, 
representing him in the uniform of a 
major-general, Army Medicftl Service, 
hangsiii the great hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, He Dgnies in a portrait-group 
by Moussa Ayoub of the coxrncil of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
which hangs in the hall of the College in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Kcar it is a tablet, 
prese!\ted ‘as a token of their esteem’, by 
medical odlcers of tlie American Expedi¬ 
tionary Force who served withBow'Iby in 
Franco. Dowlby’s portrait is also included 
in the lower panel of the painting in the 
Royal Exchange by Frank O, Salisburj', 
representing King George V and Queen 
Mary visiting the battle-areas of France 
in 1917. 

[V. G. Plarr, TAoes of the h'ellmos of the lioyal 
College of Surgeons of Englnnd, 2 vols., revised 
by Sir B’A. Power and others, 1030; W. Gir¬ 
ling Bull in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital lie- 
ports, vol. Ixiii, 1030 (containing a complete 
liat of Bowlby’a writings nnd air excellent por¬ 
trait) ; pcraoual knowledge,] D'A. Powun. 

BOTOES, THOMAS GIBSON (1842-1 
lt)22), pnlitician, was born 15 January! 
1842. He was educated at King’s College, 
London, and beeatue an official of tlic 
inland revenue, but left the service early 
for journalism. He started in November 
1868 a society paper, called Vanity Fair, 
which gave coloured cartoons, accompanied 
by racy biogrn]}hieal sketches, of public 
characters [see Waud, Sir Leslie]; he also 
owned other newspaper interests. These 
ventures proved profitable, nnd Bowles 
turned his attention to polities. At the 
general election in 1892 he was returned 
to parliament for King’s Lynn as a con¬ 
servative, and for three years sat on the 
opposition, side of the House of Commons. 

The budget of 1894, introduced by Sir 
Willjam Hai’court, gave Bowles an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing himself to be an able 
and wcU-informed critic of financial 


measures. He spoke well on other sub¬ 
jects, and when the coiiscrvativea were 
returned to onice in 1805, seemed a likely 
candidate foe some ministerial post. But 
he W'as passed over, and beCsaine hence¬ 
forth a critic rather than a supporter of 
the goveriiment. He was virtually au 
independent monibcr, nnd in the tariff 
i-eform controAmrsy of lOOJl he declared 
for free trade, attacking with bitterness 
both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the leader of his party. The 
whips refused to recognize him, and put 
up another conservative candidate at 
King’s Lynn in 1900. Bowles lost the 
seat, stood again ns a conservative free¬ 
trader for the City of London against 
Mr. Balfour, but received little support, 
and before the end of the year joined the 
libcanl party. 

Bowles’s association with liberalism was 
brief. In March 1009 lie contested Central 
Glasgow as a liberal, and was beaten at the 
polls, but at the first of the two general 
elections of 1910, he wag returned as a 
liberal for his old constituency of King’s 
Lynn. This experience ivas rendered more 
curious by the fact that he won the .scat as 
a supporter of Mr. Lloyd George’s budget, 
a measure which seemed much at variance 
' with Ills prCA'ions views on taxation. At 
I the second general election in the same 
I year he was turned out again, and this was 
the end of his political enreer. In Decem¬ 
ber 1911 he announced his return to the 
conservative party, but he ncA’er snt in the 
House of Commons again, tbough be con¬ 
tested the Southern division of Leicester 
in 1910. 

Bowles remained a vigilant gnardinn of 
the national purse. He Celt so strongly on 
the question of the payment of members 
thatin 1913 lie contemplated taking action 
iu tile High Court in order to teat the legal¬ 
ity of tlu.s constitutional question. Tic ivns 
dissuaded from this course, and abandoned 
his intention with regret. In tiic same year 
he brought nn action against the Bank of 
England for authorizing the deduction of 
income tax from dividend warrants on tlic 
strength of financial resolutions pa.ssed in 
the committee of ways and means, before 
the Finance Act of the year had gh’cn legal 
sanction to new taxation. The object 
of the practice which he clinllengcd avos 
to prevent forestalling in spirits, tea, find 
tobacco. BoAvles Avon his ease against the 
Bank; and this made necessary a change 
in tbe House of Commons procedure 
affecting flnance; Mr. Lloyd George, die 
clumccUoi of the Exchequer, was obliged 
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to gol; 111! Act passed mnlcing Jegtil the pro¬ 
visional collection of taxes. 


Ill rebruury 1914 Bowles brought out 
the fust number of n journal called the 
Caiiilid Quarterhj licvieiv, the aim of which 
was ‘to discover and denounce insincerity, 
dishonesty, corrui^tion, or aught that may 
bring danger or dishonour to the State*. 
A second number of this periodical fol¬ 
lowed in May 1014, but there were no 
fuvtlier issues. Ho was an authority on 
iatcriiational and nini'itinre law, and pub¬ 
lished, among other books, Marilimc War¬ 
fare (1878),T/ic Declaration of Paris of 1866 
(1000), and Sea Lazv and Sea Power (1010). 

BowIe.s man’icd in 1875 Jessica (died 
1887), daughter of General Evans Gordon, 
of Kcnimirc. They Imd two .sons and two 
daughters; the elder daughter nmrried 
(1004) the Hon. David Freemnn-Mitford, 
afterwards second Baron Bedesdale. 

Bowlca died 12 January 1023 at Algc- 
cirns, and was buried nt Gibraltar. 

A cartoon of Bowles by ‘ Spy’ appeared 
in T'’fjniiy Fair 10 October lb05. H.e was 
l^fvbituftUy nicknamed by Punch ‘ Captain j 
Tommy Bowles’ and represented with aj 
wooden leg and hook arm. I 

[The 2'iincs, 13 January 1022.) ' 

A. CocunANis. I 

BOYD, HENRY (1831-1033), principal 
of Hertford College, Oxford, the third son 
of IVilliatn Clark Boyd, of Hackney, by 
liis wife, Mary, daughter of William Stein- 
iiietK, was born in Holborn 20 February 
3831. He was educated atITncIcney School, 
and nt the age of seventeen (1849) went up 
as a commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, 
lie gained n second class in literne hnmani- 
ores in 1852, the EUerton theological casay 
pri'/.c in 1853, and the Denycr tljcologi- 
eal essay pviie in 1656 and 1857. He was 
cirdavncd in 1854 to the curacy of BcHean, 
Lincolnshire, and removed to that of Pro¬ 
bus in Cornwall in 1850. 

In 1862 Boyd came to London as per¬ 
petual curate of Saint Mark’s, Victoria 
Docks. Hove he worked with devotion for 
twelve years, He rebuilt bis cluircJi, and 
his schools were a great source of pride to 
liiin. His interest in the social conditions 
of liis parish Jnade him an ardent pioneer 
of housing and sanitary reform. Ea’cii- 
tiinlly the .strain of these exertions j>roved 
too much for hi.s con.stitution, and lie had 
ft serious break-down, which brought on 
pftinlysis, so that for several months he 
was unable to move. He recovered, but 
was obliged to give up his work in the 
East End of London. 


In 1874 n bill was passed tlirougli par- 
linincnt whereby Magdalen llnll, Oxford, 
wns dissolved, and its principal nnd 
scholars incorporated us a college of the 
uniA'craity under tlie old name of Hertford 
College, the site and buildings ofwhicli Imd 
been occupied by the members of Magda¬ 
len Hall since their removal in 1822 from 
the original premises of thcHnll contiguous 
to Magtlalen College. The passage oi’ thi.s 
measure, which Nvas initiated by llichard 
MiclieU [q.vj, pvinei}M\l of Mngdnlon Hall, 
was rendered easier by the numhiccnec of 
ThoniEis Charks Baviug, M.B., wlio offered 
im endowment for fellowships and ficholut'- 
ships, the benelitvS of which were to be 
restricted to inombers of the Clnireh of 
England. Thi.s offer had been made llr.st to 
'Brftseno.se, Bluing’s old college, but Imd 
'been declined, ii.s it was thought tiiat the 
ipropo-secl restriction was inconsistent with 
I the University Tests Act of 1871. It ivos 
I aocepted by Hertford College, but the lirst 
I examinatioii for ii fcllo’svship on the new 
lemTidatton chnhcngod by the non¬ 
conformists, who lost tlrcir case in the 
Covjtt of Appeal. UftTing relnincd un<ler 
the Act of 1874 power to nominate for the 
first fcUowslups at Hertford, and be offered 
one of these to Boyd, who became also 
dean and divinity lecturer. 

In March 1877, on the death of Micliell, 
Boyd was appointed principal of the col¬ 
lege, and from that day until liis dcatfi, 
forty-five year.s later, tlic welfare of Hert¬ 
ford wns his constant care. TJie college soon 
hceiimc popnlnr, and made a reputation 
for itself, owed at first, perliajis, to suc¬ 
cesses on the river nnrl the football field 
rather than in tiic schools. The principal, 
a notable figure in tail hat and frock coat, 
without an overcoat, followed the pr-ogress 
of t!>e college in these matters with the 
closest interest. 

In 1800 Boyd became vicc-chauccllor of 
the university, ruul began to give evitlencc 
of his capacity outside his college. His 
share in university affairs had not hitliei to 
been important, but he now filled his liigli 
position with conspicuous success. His 
tact and courtesy enabled iiim t o deal with 
men of all kinds, and to overcciiiie many 
clifiiciiUlcs. Ills term of olTice ended, Boyd 
set his ino.st pcnnnnout murk on Oxford. 
As nuLstcr of tJic Drapers’ Company (18!ki- 
1897) he exercised a great inlluenoc on (lie 
educntionnl policy of that wealtliy .society, 
and he directed its bciicruclion.s in turn 
to Cambridge and to his own univer.sity. 
The chief monument of his activily is the 
Electrical Laboratory (for tiro use of Lire 
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Wykcham professor of physics), in Parks 
Road, designed by (Sir) Tv G. Jackson 
[q.v.] and erected iu 1010. Boyd ako com¬ 
missioned Jackson to enlarge and partly to 
rebuild Hertford College, for wliich addi¬ 
tional aecominodntioii and better premises 
were urgently needed. The result was, 
on tile whole, successful, the new chapel 
(1007) being especially good, though the 
new hall (1889), owing to the impossibility 
of carrying out the original design, was 
scarcely so satisfactory. These improve¬ 
ments were completed in 1907. The 
supervision of them by the principal 
was valuable to the college, for Boyd was 
a n\an of m\ich experience and taste in 
artistic and architectural subjects. He 
was an accomplished painter in water¬ 
colours, and filled portfolios with excellent 
sketciics of cathedrals and churches in 
Spain, France, and Algeria. A collection 
of these slcetclies is preserved in the Taylor 
Institution at Oxford. 

Boyd’s interest in undergraduate rccrea -1 
tions was the outcome of liis own enjoy¬ 
ment of sports and games. A tall and 
active man, in his youth he was a climber 
and swimmer, while in middle life lie spent 
mucii time on the golf links. He was one 
of the first to introdu ce golf at Oxford, and 
when he was vice-cliancellor he reserved 
one afternoon a week for the game. He 
was also particularly fond of fishing, and 
for many years the long vacation found 
him on a salmon river in Norway. In 
1914, when lie was eighty-three, the out¬ 
break of war intciTupted this expedition, 
and obliged his return to Nciveastle. The 
Eurojman War moved him deeply, and he 
was greatly concerned about its disruption 
of the university life ivith which he had 
been so long familiar. He feit doubts 
whether Oxford would ever recover from! 
its effects—doubts which fortunately he' 
lived long enough to see, in part at least,' 
dispelled. 

Boyd was a high churchrann and an 
open-minded conservative, with a strong 
feeling for tradition and custom. In man¬ 
ner somewhat shy and reserved, he was a 
capable administrator of college and uni¬ 
versity affairs, and iii private life a most 
attractive companion. His modesty, hon¬ 
esty of purpose, and liumanity gained him 
the regard of men of varied type and con¬ 
ditions. He died at Oxford 4 Mardi 1923. 
He was unmarried. 

A portrait by Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
is in tiro hall of Hertford College. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
A. CocnitAmi. 


London 81 July 1841. He was the second 
son of William Brabazon, eleventh carl, by 
hjs wife, Harriot, second daughter of Sir 
Richard Brooke, sixth baronet, of Norton 
Priory, Cheshire. His elder brother died 
in childhood, and it was as Lord Brabazon 
tliat he entered the Rev. A. F, Birch’s 
house at Eton in 1854. On leaving school 
he went for some years to Germany, and 
then passed into the Foreign Olftce ns a 
clerk in 1863. Five years later he ex¬ 
changed into the diplon\atic service, liis 
first appointment being to the embassy 
at Berlin. lie was there during the Franco- 
Prussian War, uud then, after a short time 
of service at The Hague, was transferred 
to the embassy at Paris in 1871. He was 
offered the position of second secretary at 
'Athens in July 1878, but declined the 
proinotiOD, and remained without pay at 
the disposal of the service, until he finally 
retired in 1877. He had married in 1808 
Lady Mary Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Maitland, eleventh Earl of Lauderdale. 

In 1873 Lord Brabazon, when his active 
work as a diplomat came to nn end, went 
to live at Sunbury-on-Thames; thence¬ 
forth he and his wife devoted themselves 
to social nnd philanthropic work. Ilis 
first undertaking was the foundation of 
tlie Hospital Saturday Fund Committee, 
of which lie became honorary secretary. 
In the first year of the Fund (1874) the 
total sum raised for the hospitals by the 
working men of I.ondon was £0,403. By 
the time of the founder’s death the amount 
had increased to over £100,000 anmiaily. 
Lord Brabazon also started the Dublin 
Hospital Sunday movement for the bene¬ 
fit of the hospitals in that city. In 1879 
he became tlie first chairman of the Young 
Men’s Friendly Society, which grew hfio 
tire Church of England Men’s Society. 
In the following year he founded the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
of which he was chairman until his deatli, 
He Sat as au alderman of the London 
County Council from 1889 to 1892, aiici 
from 1898 to 1901, and was the first clioir- 
man of its parks committee. To his initin- 
tive and energetic action London is 
indebted for the preservation of many of 
its open spaces, and for the formation of 
'parte, gardens, and playgrounds covering 
many thousands of acres. Among otber 
social movements in which he took an 
active part were the Early Closing Asso¬ 
ciation, and the National Association for 
promoting state-aided education and the 
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teaching of physical exercises in schools. 
Ho twice without sviccess broaght a bill 
into parliament to make physical exercises 
compulsory in elementary schools, before 
the proposal was finally adopted in 1004. 
A full list of Lord Brabazon’s philanthro- 
pic activities would be too long to give 
licrc. Among tlicm may be mentioned the 
iMiiiistering Ciiildren’s League (founded by 
iiis wife) unci the Lord Roberts Memorial 
IVorksliops. 

His father died in 1887, and Lord Brabn- 
zon suececdcci to the earldom of Meath 
and to the estate of Kilrucldcry in county 
^Vieklow. A few years later he began to 
promote the movement, with which his 
luuae is cliicny associated, for the recogni¬ 
tion of an Empire commemoration day. 
In 1808 he persuaded parliament to permit 
the union jack to be floAvn over the palace 
of Westminster. Some time afterwards 
liis attention waKS attracted by a news¬ 
paper repoi*t of a ceremony at Hamilton, 
Ontario, at which tlie British flag was 
hoisted and the children sang the national 
anthem. His imagination was quick to 
see the possibilities of such a function. 
He w'l'ote to colonial go^'e^no^s and prime 
ministers for their views, and eventually 
the idea of celebrating 24 May, the birth¬ 
day of Queen Victoria, as ‘Empire Day’ 
was evolved. lu promoting the Empire 
Hay movement, Lord ^[oath expounded 
far and wide the idea of a lofty patriotism 
based on .social service and civic duty. 

Lord Mcntii was a staimeh admirer of 
Lord Roberts, and a zealous supporter of 
hi.s campaign for national military service. | 
lie was also the founder and first president, 
of the Lads’ Drill Association, nftci'warda 
incorporated in the National Service 
League, ns well as chief eoinmissioner for 
Ireland of the Boy Scouts organization. 
He wrote, or edited, several books on the 
subjects to which he devoteil his life, 
among them being Socidl .idiroTOs (1886) 
and Social idinis (1893). He was a frequent 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century and 
other reviews, and many letters in the 
newspapers appeared above his name. 
He also published two well-written 
voliirnc-S of renuni.scences, Memories of the 
Nineteenth Century (102B) and Memories 
of l?te Ttcenlielh Centuri/ (1024). 

Lord 'Heath was created K.I*. in lOOo, 
fi.lLE. in 1020, and G.C.V.D. in 1023. He 
was an Irish privy conncillor, lord lieu- 
tcnnnt for the city and county of Dublin, 
ami a inombcr, elected for Southern Ire¬ 
land, of the senate of the Irish Free State. 
Ills wife, by whom he had four sons and 


two daughters, died in 1«18. Slio not 
only supported her husband’s scheiiieg, 
but also herself devoted miicli time and 
money to philanthroijic objects. Lord 
Meath died in London 11 October 1029, 
and was succeeded us thirteenth carl l)v 
his eldest son, Reginald Le Normanil 
(bom 1869). 

A memorial to Lord Meath, sliowiag a 
medallion portrait in relief, lias been 
erected in Lancaster Gate, London. 

[The Times, 12 October 1020,] 

A. CoCIIItANJJ. 

BRADLEY, FRANCIS HERBERT 
(1840-1924), philosoplicr, was born at 
Claphaiu 30 January 1840. He was tho 
fourth child tuid eldest surviving son of 
the Rev. CharlCH Bradley [q.v.], vicar of 
filasbury, Bi'eakiiocksluce., and iucuiubcul 
of St. James’s elinpel, Clapliam, by hia 
second wife, Emma, daughter of John 
Linton. George Granville Bradley [q.v,], 
successively headmaster of Marlborough 
College, master of University College, 
Oxford, and dean of We.stminster, was 
one of bis six hnlf-brothcrs. In 1854 his 
parents moved from Claplmm to Chelten¬ 
ham in the interests of his father’s health. 
Bradley’s schooling consequently began 
at Cheltenham College (18.50-1801), and 
was continued at Mavlboroiigh CoUege 
(1801-1863) under the head mastership 
of Ilia brother. At Marlborough he woa 
prominent ns a football player and as 
an anient member of the school rifle 
corps, until his schooldays were brought 
to an end by a dangerous attack of 
typhoid fever, followed by pnciimoiiin. 
He hod already begun tlie study of 
German nt Chcltcnluun, and is said to 
have made acquaiDtauce, while sLill a 
schoolboy, with Kant’.s Criligiie. oj Pure 
Reason {perhaps in Francis Haywood’s 
English translation). 

In 1865 Bradley went up to Oxford as 
a scholar of University College, where be 
w'orked iiard, roweil, and took his full 
sliare in the social life of tlie coilego. Ho 
obtained a flr.st cins.s in classical modera¬ 
tions in 1867, but in litcrae humdninrc.i in 
I860 was placed only in tlie second cliis.s, 
as R. L. Nettleship hnd been earlier in that 
yenr. This revcr.se, and lii.s consequent 
failure, more than once, to obtain a college 
fellowship, made it doubtriil whether 
Bradley would be able to devote hi.s life 
to philosophy; but in December 1870 he 
was elected at Merton College to a fellow- 
ship tenable for life bvit fcnninuMc by 
marriage. He never married, and Merton 
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thus became his pernmncnt home 1111111 a Metaphysical Esstiy (1893, second edition 
his death more than half a century later, with an appendix, 1807), aiul Essays on 
In June 1671 Bradley was attacked by Truth and Reidity (1914). Between tliem 
a violent inflammation of the kidneys they cover the main dcjiavtments of 
which had lifelong effects. For the rest of philosophy witlithe exceptionofacsthetics, 
his clays cold, fatigue, or mental anxiety a field in which Bradley did no special 
was apt to bring on severe illnc.ss; and he work. The essays in Mind are chiefly, 
was compelled, for more than fifty years, although not exclusively, concerned with 
to lead a singularly retired existence. problem.s of gcnex-al psychology. 

From 1871 omvards the recjord of liis The chief insiiiration of Bradley’s 
career may almost be said to be given in thought, as of that of Thomas Hill Green, 
the list of ills imblisbcd books and papers, Edward Caird, and other contemporaries’ 
thefruitofamcditationnllthemoTeiutcnsc came from the study of Hegel. Bradley’s 
by reason of his quiet life. Although he writinga probably did more than those of 
took no shave in the teaching work of any other man to effect that naturalization 
the college, he played n very active and of Hegelian thought in England which was 
unselfish part in the transaction of its so marked a feuturc of the close of the 
general busines.s, being ns notable for nineteenth century. Unlike Green, who 
sound, practical jiidgcmenb in affairs as was, moreover, cut off by deatii before he 
for wit and brilliance in conversation, had brought his pliilosophy to maturity, 
He continued to live in college, fully he sat comparatively loose to the influence 

occupied with his philosophical-work until of Kant, and was not exclusively prcoc- 
the late summer of 1924, when sudden eupied with specirically ethical problems, 
symptoms of blood-poisoning led to his Unlike Caird, being free from tlte burdens 
removal to an Oxford nursing home, of university teaching, he felt i\o call to 
Here he died, after an illness of a few days, devote his beat energies to the exegesis of 
18 September 1924. He was buried in a philosophy of the past. Over both Green 
Holywell cemetery, Oxford, in the same and Caird he had the marked advantages 
grave as a younger brother who had of a racy and mordant humour, and n 
been drowned in the Isis in 1866 when n literary style of high individuality and 
freshman of New College, Bradley’s verj” rare distinction. Hence he naturally came 
impressive features arc preser\'cd in a to be looked upon by n younger genera- 
posthumously executed portrait by R. G. tion as the head of a so-cnlied ‘Anglo- 
Eves which hangs in the fellows’common Hegelian’ school, in spite of his protests 
room of Merton College. that he neither had, nut desired to have, 

Bradley veccived many marks of public disciples, and that he dissented too pro- 
recognition during the course of his career, foundly from much which is fuudatncatal 
In 1883 the degree of LB.D. was conferred in Hegel to regard himself as an Hegelian, 
on him by the university of Glasgow; in Both contentions were, in fact, true. la 
1021 he was elected member of the Royal philosophy a school presupposes a system, 
Danish Academy, in 1022 of tire Realc and system-making was alien to Bradloy’.s 
Aceademia Na/donale dei Lincei, and in temperament. His object was, on tlie one 
3923 of the Reale Istituto liombordo of hand, to expose the hollowness of a pre- 
Milan. The British Academy, which he tended ‘system’, that combination of 
had declined to join on its foundation on metaphysical scepticism, scientific empiii- 
the ground that his health would not cism,andethicalindivitUnibsm represented 
permit attendavree at meetings, unani- by John Stuart Mill, and, on the other, to 
vuously elected him an honorary fellow in preach a single metaphysical principle, 
1023, In June 1014 he received the Order that of the tliorougli-going super-rcla- 
of Merit. tional unity of nil reality. The destructive 

Bradley’s contribution to philosophy is part of this programme was, by general 
contained in four books and a great nuin- admission, fully effected. Individualism 
ber of essays chiefly contributed to Mind in ethics, ‘conceptualism’ in logic, assoeia- 
(publi.shed as Collected Essays, 2 vols., tionism in the theory of knoudedge, arc 
1035). The books, in order of publication, not likely ever to recover from the blows 
are Ethical SUidics (1870, second edition dealt at them in Ethical Studies and 
revised with additional notes by the The Principles of Lo^ic. But a man need 
author, posthumous, 1927); 'The Princi- be no ‘disciple’ to admit this; it would 
pies of Logic (1888, second edition re- probably be conceded by the ‘pragmiU- 
vised with eommcntniy and tenninal ists’, ‘humanists', and ‘personal icleali.sts’ 
essays, 1022); Appearance and flroWfy,) whose own philosophies have been largely 
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created by the reaction against Bradley’s 
positive doctrine. 

Of that (loeti’ine itself it is not quite 
easy to say liow far it can rctvHy be called 
Hegelian. If it shows IlcgcUau inspiration, 
ns it does, it no less clearly reveals tlic 
counterbalancing infliionce of Herbart, a 
thinker for whom Bindley had an ex¬ 
ceptionally high regard, nnd, to a lesser 
degree, of Lotze aucl ScIiopcnhauev. Sotiie- 
tUing also has \n-obi\hly to be allowed for 
the subtle unil nll-pervacUng iiilhienceof 
that national psychological tradition in 
HriLisli philosophy against which Bradley 
was so largely in revolt. Bradley agreed 
heartily witli Hegel in the doctrines tliat 
the universe is a single reality, that its 
miity is super-relational, and that it is in 
tile life of self-conscious pensonnlitj' that 
we get the least inadequate clue to its, 
clmractcr. Like Hegel, he is a ‘spiritual, 
monist’, and like him, he holds that all 
atlcaijits to conceive of the metaphysically 
veal as a aystoni of nuiny inter-related 
‘things’ or ‘finite personalities’ end in 
iiitolleetiial confusion and contradiction. 
Hut—and heic it is, perlisips, that tJic 
iailuence of Herbart iruikcs itself conspic¬ 
uous—lie ^vhoUy dissents from Hegel’s 
vnost characteristic doctrine, the theory 
that the various ‘partial’ and ‘contra¬ 
dictory* Hspeets of the .supreme meta¬ 
physical reality can be arranged in a 
necessary serial order, and that the ad¬ 
vance along the scries is, in some sense, 
an evolution of tlic ‘^Yo^lti-spi^it’ itself. 
There is nothing in Bradley corresponding 
to the ‘ ol)jccti^'e logic’ of Hegel, and thi.s 
is, in fact, the reason why lie always 
(liselfiirncd the name of Hegelian. The 
‘dialectical’ moveruent, in which Hegel 
hatl seen tlvc secret of the history of the 
universe, becomes with Bradlcsy simply a 
subjective process within the mind of the 
philosopher reflecting upon experience. 
As a consequence, sensation and nn- 
annlyscd ‘ feeling ’ acquire with him, as the 
points of immediate contact between the 
uund and the given reality, an importance 
which they never seem to have had forj 
Hegel. It is not surprising that the 
destructive and critical part of Appearance 
and liealilij appears to have impressed 
more orthodox HcgcUnns os dangerously 
like livunc in its mctiiods and conclusions. 
If Hegel’s doctrine is correctly interpreted 
as a‘pnnlogism’.Bernard Bosanquet[q.v.] 
and still more John RIcTaggart EINs 
Me'i'aggavt [q.v.j arc much hcttec cii- 
litlod to he described as HcacUuns than 
llradlcy. 


lA. E. Taylor, Frmcis Herbert IJmdlci/, 
184&-J924 (eontninilig it bibliography of Ills 
worlts). In iProcc«/i«g.v of the British Acadoruy, 
vol. xi, 1024-5; private infomiafion ; personal 
knowledge.] A. E. Tavloh. 

BRADLEY, HENRY (1845-19211), 
philologist and lexicographer, born at 
Mniichestcr 8 Deeembov 1815, was the 
only son of John Bviullcy, of Kitlchy-in 
Ashficld, NottlnghnmshiTL', by his second 
wife, Mary Spencer, of Rlidcllcton-by- 
Wirk.sworth, Derbyshire. From 18-IC his 
fiithep, who had Ijccn farmer and partner 
'in a cloth-nuJi, rcsidcrl at Briuiingtou, 
'near ChcstcvUeUl, and Bradley attended 
Chcsterlieh! gvammar school from 185.5 to 
1850. In the latter year his family moved 
to ShelTicld, where in 180.3 he hecame 
corre.spoiuliiig clerk to a cutlery firm. 
Diii'ing the interval, oirciinislanees had 
enabled him to pursue a wide course of 
miscellaneous reiuling and the study of 
langunj'cs, for wluch he had a great 
natural aptitude. His onicic-Arork gave 
him oppottiinilioft of dovclojiing this 
interest, and during the twenty years in 
which he remained in Jiis post a.s clerk, he 
not only mastered a numbev of the 
modern European languages, but ac¬ 
quired a linowlcilgc oftheela.ssieiil tongues 
which is rare except among trained 
scholars, a.s well ns a eoiisidemhle ac- 
qutiintaiice with Hebrew. 

In 1872 Bradley married Eleanor [Cate, 
daughter of RS'iUiiuu Ilules, of RheiUckl, 
by whom he hud one son and four 
daughters. In January 1884, partly for 
I economic reasons and partly on account 
of his wife’s hcaltli, lie removed toLoiiiloii, 
where for some years he nuiintaiiicd liim- 
self hy misccUancous literary work, of 
which reviewing formed an iiu))ovtant 
part. A review by him wliich njqu'arocl in 
i\ic Academy for February aiul RlarohlSSi 
of the first part of the New Niigh'sh Dic- 
tiQ\iur\iy drew attention to lua unusual 
knowledge of English philologry, and 
brought about u connexion wiUi the 
HicHonary wltich led to his beitig ap- 
' pointed one of its editors in 1889, a 
po.silion which lie retained for the re¬ 
mainder of his life, beeoniing senior 
ciUtor on the death of Sir James /Vugustus 
Murray [q.v.] in 1915. In 1891 he re¬ 
ceived the bonornry degree of Al.A, from 
Oxford University, ami in H)14' that of 
D.I.itt. To Oxford he removed pernuin- 
eiilly In 1890, At tliat date he was elected 
a member of Exeter College, and twenty 
years later (1010) a fellow of Magdalen 
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College. l‘roin 1892 he received a civil 
list pension in recognition of his services to 
learning. He ^vas president of the Philo¬ 
logical Society for throe i^eriods (1890- 
1803,1900-1003, and 1000-1910) and was 
elected P.B.A. in 1007. From the time of 
his settling in Oxford the Dictionori/ 
became his main occupation, although he 
continued to Avrite numerous articles and 
reviews, and produced trvo or three 
separate publications. With the exception 
of oac Qc two short periods, he was able 
to carry on liis work with great regularity 
during all these years, and his death, 
which took jDlaco at Oxford 23 May 1023, 
was very sudden. 

During his first years in London, in 
addition to his extensive reviewing of 
philological and other books, Bradley 
wrote a nunibor of articles for those 
volumes of the Dictionary which cover 
the letters 13, C, and D. He also compiled 
the volume on The Goths (1888) for the 
‘Story of the Nations' series, a Avork i 
written in a popular style, but based on a I 
careful study of original sources. For tlie 
Oxford University Press he prepared a 
revised edition of F. PI, Stratmaiin’s 
Middle English Dictionary, whidii appeared 
in 1891 and still remains the mo.st com¬ 
plete special dictionary for this period of 
tlie language. An edition of Caxton’s 
Linfogucs for the Daily English Text 
Society (1900), the popular and Iiighly 
successful Malcing of English (1904), and 
the British Academy paper on Spofcfin and 
WTiUeri Language (1013, issued in book 
foTiw iiv IQ 19, the year in which he took 
part in finally instituting the Society for 
Pure English) complete the list of Brad¬ 
ley’s separate Avorks. In addition to these, 
howcA'cr, his numerous articles and notes 
on both liiigLiistic and literary points in 
Old and Middle English are important 
contributions in these fields, and give con¬ 
stant evidence of his Avide knowledge, 
sound judgement, and originality of 
thought. Not £i fcAv of them contain 
brilliant discoveries or suggestions, which 
have been readily accepted by other 
scholars. 

Bradley’s earlic.st independent work 
arose from his interest in the history'' and 
origin of British placc-narnes, and in later 
years his contribiition.s to this subject 
Avere of great value in setting the study on 
a sounder piiilological and historical basis 
than it had previously possessed. Al¬ 
though he undertook no large detailed 
work of his OAvn, his searching revicAVS of 
the publications of others not only cx- 
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lubited the defects in their knoAvkdge or 
methodsj but made elenr the principles on 
Avhioh the scientific investigation of place- 
names must be conducted. Of liis special 
articles in this held the most important 
arc those on Ptolemy's Geogra-phy of the 
British Jsles (1885) and English Place- 
names (1910). 

Tlie share Avhich Bradley took in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, from the date 
Avhen he devoted most of his time to that 
Avork, was the editing of the letters E, F, 
G, L, M, S-Sh, St, ana part of W, amount¬ 
ing in all to 4,590 pages out of a total of 
1S,«487, and including several difTlcult por- 
' tions of the vocabAilary. The treatment of 
these, and the work as a wliole, naturally 
gave opportunity for his unusual qualifica¬ 
tions as a scholar—his extensive knoAv- 
ledge of ancient and modern languages, 
his thorough grasp of philological prin¬ 
ciples, his retentive and accurate memory, 
and his mre poAvers of analysis and defini¬ 
tion. In some respects tlic Dictionary 
necessarily limited his range, and by its 
claims on the major part of his time re¬ 
stricted the possibilities of his contributing 
to the other fields of learning or literalure 
in AA'hieh he Avas equally fitted to excel, 
This Avas most evident to those who knew 
him most intimately, and by personal con¬ 
tact could realize that under a quiet and 
unassuming manner he possessed intellec¬ 
tual poAvers which transcended the ordi¬ 
nary bounds of scholarship and partook of 
the btilliauey of genius. 

[2'he Colleclfd Papers of Henry Vradky. 
Vfifh a memoir by Bobert BviAlgcs, 192»i 
Historienl Introduction in the Supplement to 
tile Oxford English Dklionary, 1 933; pcrsonnl 
knoAvlcdge-] \V. A. Ciiaigie. 

BRANCKER, Sin WILLIAM SEFTON 
(1877-1030), major-general and air vice- 
marshal, Avas born at Woohvich 22 March 
1877, the elder son of Colonel William 
Godeffroy Brancker, C.B., Uoyul Artillery, 
of Erbistoek, Nortli Wales, by his wife, 
Hester Adelaide, daughter of Majoi- 
genernl Henry Charles Russel, Royal 
Artillery. He wns educated at Bedfonl 
School and at the Roya I Military Acaclciny, 
Woohvich, and was commissioned in the 
Royal Artillery in September 189(i. He 
served in the South African War, 1900- 
1902, when he was wounded and mentioned 
in dispatches. He Avas promoted cojitnin 
in 1902, and in the foIloAving year was sent 
to India, Avherc he passed through the 
Staff College and served until 1012 chiefly 
in staff appointments. 
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Branclfcr had already had eKpcricncc of Iloyal Flying Corps,'Mkldlo F,nst, ali CnW; 
bfiilooning—he liad made an ascent at but he was recalled at the be/Tiniiing of 
Lydd, Kent, in 1897—before opportunity January 1918 to n sent on the newly- 
for flyiJig was presented to him in. India, formed Air Council as contiollcr-gcncml 
In 1910 a coniniercial aeroplane expedition of equipment. His duties look him in that 
arrived at Calcutta in order to give a year to the United States as lioad of a 
demonstration to the general staff. Branc- British aviation mission, and on his return 
ker was in eliarge of the disembarkation he was appointed master-general of per- 
ofthe party, to which he at once attached sonneJ, » post which he hold until 191P. 
himself and \vas given permission to fly For his services in the war l\c was evented 
unonicially, as nn observer. He took part, K.C.B. (1919) and he wa.s also tlie lirst to 
as air observer, in the iniUtnry manccuvtcs receive the Air Force Cross (1918). 
in the Deccan in 1911, and his air report Brancker retired fi-jim the Iloyal Air 
impressed the many generals, including Force in 1919 in uriicr to ilevote his 
Sir Douglas Haig, who were present. energies to the ciicoiirngeTnent of eoiii- 

In 1012 Brancker returned to England, mercial flying. He joined George Holt 
and continued his air experience by fre- TIiomas[q.v,] ill the Air Travel and Trans- 
qiiently flying as a passenger. He was port Company and helped to orgimi'/e 
promoted major in January 1013, and in tlie first London to Paris air-lino. In 
the following April wns given employment May 1922 he retiivnccl to the Air Ministry 
at the War Ollice. He now learned to fly as director of civil aviation, and he held 
at tlie Vickers Flying School, Drooldands, this ap]iolnt3nent until his death. He was 
nad, after qualifying for his Roynl Aero accorded the rank of air vLce-marsliul in 
Club ccttificate in June, passed through 1925. On 4 October 1030 lie set out in the 
the Central Flying School at XJpavon, airalup R. 101, which was iiUcmpting to 
Snlisbiiry Plain. In October be was ap- Ily to India. In the early hours of the 
pointed to the staff of the directOT-gencml following morning the ahship struck the 
of military aeronautics, Sir David I-Icnder- ground at Allonne, near Beauvais, France, 
son [q.v.]. He continued to fly whenever and wns destroyed by lire, with the loss 
possible, and in June 1914 piloted the first of forty-eight lives out of her total complo- 
neroplane of the stable B.E. 2e. type from nient of ARy-four, crew and passengers. 
Farnborough to Upavon without using Brnneker was among the victims of the 
his hands except to throttle back before disaster. 

landing. Short, dapper, iiionoclcd, high-spirited 

On the outbreak of the European War, and charming, Sefton Brancker tool: life 
when Henderson took commaiKl in August clieerfully, n.s he fouml it. Ho was an 
1014 of tlie Iloyal Flying Corps in France, indifferent air pilot, but had a brilliant 
lirnnekcr was appointed deputy-director organivang Capacity, iiiid in the dcvelop- 
of military aeronautics and virtually took ment of the natioiud air .service he played 
charge of militniy aviation at the War an outstanding luut, He possessed just 
OIllcc, working directly under Lord the necessary qualities, inoliiding un- 
Kitcliencr, the secretary of state for war. bounded energy, to compel attention to 
He wns thus largely rc.sponsiblc for the and consideration for the needs of the air 
early expansion of the Iloyal Plying Corps service in the difi'icult war years •when 
in personnel and equipment. In August that sevviee wns 3 ’oung and uoinpotition 
1915 Henderson returned to take control in other quarters for material and men was 
nt the War Ofiicc, and Brancker, now a most severe. To Home, wlio judged him 
lieutenant-colonel, went to Franccin order sujierficially, Brancker appeared to lack 
to commaad the third wing, Royal Flying depth and poise. The truth is, he was 
Corp-s, iintilDecGmbcr 1015,whenhecaine gifted with unusiml vi.sion tcjnperecl by n 
back to England and took command of the slirewd cortunoii-scusc. 

Northern brigade, Roynl Flying CoriJS, Brnneker married ir) 1907 May Wynne, 
being promoted to brigadier-general. In dnughtcr of Colonel Spencev Field, of the 
March 1916 he was appointed director of Roynl Whirwiekshirc llegimont, by whom 
air organization at the W’^ar Office, an he was snmdvcd ■with tlie one son ol tl»c 
appointment wliich he Iicld until i’chruary marriage. 

Il)l7 when he became deputy director- There is a portrait of Brancker Ijy Ciip- 
gcrieral of military aeronautics. He wns lain IS. Ncwling at tiu; Bcjyal Aero Clul), 
promoted major-general in June 1917 anti and a bronze bust by L. F. Roslyii in the 
continued in his appointment until Oeto- liiipcriulWjirMu.seum,Soulh Kensington, 
her, when he left in order to command the [W, A. Unleigli anil H. A. Jones, The War in 
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the Air, 3 vols., 1022-1031; The Aeroplane, 

8 October 1030; oflicinJ records; privote iti- 
formation; pcraonal knowledge. A Life of 
Brancker by Norniun MacmilJaa was puMished 
in 1035.] U, A. Jones. 

BRAY, Sin REGINALD MORE (1842- 
1023), judge, was born at Shcrc, near 
Guildford, 2C September 1842, tlic elder 
son of Reginald Bray, J.P., of Shore, by 
his wife, Frances, daughter of 'Thomas 
Norton Longnuin [q.v.], the publisher. 
He eventually succeeded to the large 
estate in that part of Surrey which has 
been the property of the Bray family 
since the end of tlie fifteenth century, and 
throughout his life his interests, outside 
lus profession, werci ceutrcxl in the ncigh- 
l)oui'liood. He Avas collaterally descended 
from his namesake, Sir Reginald Bray 
[q,v.], statesman and architect in the 
reign of Henry VII, and traced his ances¬ 
try in the direct line to Sir Thomas More. 
His paternal grandmother was a sister of 
T. R. Maltluis, the economist. 

From Harrow, Bray won a scholarship 
to Trinity College, Cninhridge, and gradu¬ 
ated as twelfth wrangler in 1305. He was 
called to tlic bar by the Inner Temple in 
1868, having road in chambers with (Sir) 
Charles James Watkin Williams [q.v.]. He' 
went the South-Eastern carcuit, ‘devilled’ i 
for J. r. Murphy, Q.C., and built up n res- 
pcctablc practice on the common law side.' 
In 1801 he was made recorder of Guild¬ 
ford—a position Avhich he held until 1004 
—and became n hcnchcr of lus Inn. He 
did not take silk until IftOT. During his 
unusually long career as a junior he always 
had a full pupil room, and it is said that 
when his cx-pupils entertained him at 
diimer to celebrate his call within the bar, 
there were just over a hundred of them 
available. As a leader Bray was employed 
in many types of Utigatiou. Thus in 1004, 
the year in which he became a judge, he 
was successful in obtaining the reversal by 
the House of Lords of three decisions of the 
Court of Appeal upon such diverse matters 
as local government law (Ca/erhfmi U.D.C. 
V. Gothione II.D.C.), domicile in relation 
to liability for legacy duty {Wimns v. 
Altorncy-General), and the right to light 
{CoUs v. Home and Coionial Stores) in 
which Lord l-Ialsbury, lord chancellor, 
spoke of ‘ Mr. Bray’s r'ery able argument’.: 

Bray had served on several occasions 
as commissioner of assi7,e, and in June 
1904, at the ngc of sixty-one, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Justice Bruce, he was 
appointed by Lord Ilalsbury to be a judge 


of the King’s Bcnel\ division and was 
knighted. Although this promotion camt 
at an age when many men arc seeking 
retirement, its Avisdom was thorouglfiy 
justified, for Bray sat on the bench for 
nearly nineteen yeans, during the Avholc 
of Avhich period he Avas considered one 
of the ablest of the puisne judges, being 
frequently called upon to sit in divisional 
courts and as a tliird member iu the Court 
of Appenl. His knoAvledge of principles, 
hi.s keen insight, and his robust common 
sense W’ore cxiribited in many reported 
judgments, examples of Avhich are Sanday 
v.lirilish and Foreijin Marine Co. (1015, 
restraint of priticos), the Slingsby legiti¬ 
macy case (lUld), in Avhich his judgment 
took an hour and a half to deliver, and 
Itncx^ V. Jennings (lOlO, a novel point 
under the Statute of Frauds). Ho refused 
to assent to the admonition of Canon 
Henry Thompson for repelling from the 
sacrament of Holy Communion a man Avho 
hadniarricd his deceased wife's sister (h.v. 
Dibdiny lOOf)), and he favoured the exemp¬ 
tion of Easter offerings from income-tax 
(Cooper V. Blnkislon, 1907); in these tAvo 
|C-iiscs hie opinion did not prevail in the 
' higher courts, biit in 11. v. West Hiding 
C.C. (1900) his view, expressed ns a mem¬ 
ber of a divisional court, that the local 
education authority must pay for the 
cost of religious instruction in a non-pro- 
vided school, AA’as accepted by the House 
of Lords. 

In March 1023 Bray Avas attacked by 
illucss while sitting in his court, and ho 
died, at the age of eighty, on the 22ud of 
tliat month, and was buried at Sherc. 

Bray married in 18(58 Emily Octavia, 
fourth daughter of his neighbour, Artlnir 
Kett Bnrclay, of Bury I-IilT, Dorking, and 
had four sons and four dnughters. His 
younger brotlicr, Sir EdAvard Bray, was 
for many years the learned and courtly 
judge of the Marylebonc county court. 

A portrait of Bray by the Hon. John 
Collier is at the Manor House, Shore. A 
cartoon by *Spv’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
17 October 10(io. 

[Private information,] V. A. Landdn, 

BRETT, REGINALD BALIOL, second 
Viscount EsnE.n. (18i)2-1930), govern- 
niciit official, aa'qs born in London 30 June 
1852, tile elder son of William Baliol 
Brett, afterwards first Viscount Esher 
[q.v.], master of the Rolls, by Ins wife, 
Eugdnie, daughter of Louis Mayer, nn 
Alsatian. His mother, a step-daughter of 
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Colonel John Gunvoocl [({.'v,}, the editor of 
^Vcl!ington’s disinitchcs, belonged to the 
D’Orsiiy-Blessington circle (uul also Imcl 
hiilueiitinl friends in Paris. Reginiilcl 
lirctt was educated at Eton, wlicrc A. C. 
Aingcr wns his tutor, unci where he came 
under the inilucncc of William Johnson 
Cory [q.v.], and at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. At both he made important 
IVicndsliips cind developed social as well 
ns political and literary interests. In IB'J'B 
he married Eleanor, third daughter of 
Sylvnin Van de Weycr, the Belgian mini¬ 
ster in London, who was a ciose friend of 
Queen Victoria. 

As i>i’ivate secretary to tlie Marquess 
of Hiirlington for seven years (1878- 
ISSij), the last three of them spent at the 
\\'ar Oiriee, Brett lived in a society which 
.still retained something of the Disraeli 
atino-spherc; knowing ‘everj’body’, hand¬ 
ling confidential affairs touching great 
men, freely suggesting ideas and actions 
to minister.?, generals, viceroys, and in 
touch also with literature and the stage. 
In 1880 lie was elected to parliament in 
llic liberal intcrc.st as one of the members 
for Pciiryn and FaUnouth, but at the 
general election of 1883 he unsuccessful 
contested Plyinoutii and never stood 
ngnhi. Maintaining Ins friendships, Brett 
withdrew to Orcli.'ird Lea near Windsor 
b’orc.st, •where he was admitted to the 
queen’s private circle j entertained, rvrole 
some minor books, mainly biogruphicol, 
kept for a time a small I'ncing stable and 
breeding stud, shot, and fished. But 
fipovt wi\s never his passion, aitd after ten 
riitlicr aimless years the civil service 
attracted liim. In 1803 his school Irieiul 
Lord Ilosebcry, then ])iimc minister, after ' 
Brett had refused to enter diplomacy, i 
iniicle Iiim secretary of the Olffcc of Works, 
lie showed .such practical talents in im¬ 
proving the doiuestie arrangenronts of the 
roynl rc.si(ionces and in superintending the 
diamond jubilee of 1807 (in ‘wliich year 
he was made C.B.) that the queen held 
him to his jjost when he succeeded his 
father a.s second viscount in 1800, and 
again, when, in 1900, he was offered the 
permanent undor-secrctaryship at the 
War OIFice. Eslier line! already (1809) 
refused the same post at the Colonial 
Olllcc under Mr, Chamberlain, and the 
governorship of Cape Colony, declining 
to work in leading-strings. Tlie queen 
created lum K.C.V,0. in December 1000 
just before iier dentil. After so long ii 
reign, meinorie.s of a sovereign’s funeral 
and coronation ■were dim; lie mastered 


the precedents, and look cliargc of botli 
ceremonies with eoiuplete success. 

Queen Victoria iiiid made Esher one of 
her intimate friends, and she often visited 
Orchard Lea informally. King Edward VH 
gave him close fricnd.sliip and wider scope, 
in connexion with the new civil list, as 
secretary of the committee of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial fund, as dei)Uty con¬ 
stable and lieutenant-governor of WiiuLsur 
Castle (1001), and ns editor, in collabora¬ 
tion with Arthur Christopher Benson 
[q.v.], of SelecUottsfront the Correspondence 
of Queen Victoria (1007). Esher also pub¬ 
lished The Girlhood of Queen kicforin in 
1912. Wliatcver he touched succeeded, 
and the king’s eonddence seemed bound¬ 
less. 

In the tmivcrsal anxiety about tlio 
state of the army, its roforin became with 
Esher an obsession. He saw’ that the key 
to it lay in the rejected proposals of the 
Hartington commission of 1890: vi*. no 
cominaiidcr-in-chier, a War-Olhce council 
on the Admiralty model, and an tnspector- 
gencral; and he at once sought tiie ear of 
the king. He retired from tlic Oilice of 
Works and was created K.C.B.inl002. In 
the same year he was iniiclc a member of 
the royal commission appointed, under the 
chmri'nanship of the ninth liarl of Elgin 
[q.v.], to inquire into tlie milit.'uy prepara¬ 
tions for and conduct of tlie Soutli African 
I War. Esher commented on the coniinis- 
siou's proceedings in daily letters to the 
Icing, who by tiic end of the year had 
accepted his view-s. Altlunigli general War 
Oflice reform was outside the eommis- 
sion's reference, Jislicr uppciulctl to its 
report (July 1003) a note fonmilatliig ids 
proposals. The prime minister, Mr. Bal¬ 
four, E.slicr’.s lifelong friend, assured of 
the king’s support, definitely approx'cd 
the policy without furtiior debate, and 
asked Esher to become secretary of state 
for war in order to carry it tlirougli. 
Esher would not re-entev ])o)ilics, but 
proposed to do the work as clinicmau of n 
prime minister’s eoinmittce, independent 
of the secretary of state about to l)e 
appointed, Mr, Avnold-Forster. The War 
Oflice lleconstruetion Comniittce, gener¬ 
ally known as the Esher Cojnmittce, was 
set up accordingly, with Admiral Sir .Tohn 
(afterwards Baron) Eishcr [q.v.l luul 
Colonel Sir George Clarke (formerly .secre¬ 
tary of the l-lartinglon commission, and 
aftcvwartls Bavou Sydenham) as iucinl)era 
and Licutcnniifc-Colonel (afterwards I>ieu- 
tcnnnt-Gcncrnl Sir) Gerald lidlison as 
secretary. On 11 January lOOt, u Coi't- 
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night after Clarke’s return from the 
govcrnorsliip of Victoria, Part I of the 
Report proposed in outline the creation 
of an Army Council on Admiralty lines, 
and an inspector-general of the forces. 
The Committee would go no further until 
this had been accepted. That done, and 
the Council formally constituted (6 Fcb- 
riiarj’’), it produced in quick succession 
Parts II (20 February) and III (9 March), 
containing detailed proposals, claiming 
tliat they followed logically from the 
action already taken, and insisting tliat 
the Report should beaccepted as anorganic 
whole, without any alteration. It was, in 
fact, approved as it stood, It made two 
important improvements on Esher’s note, 
namely, the provision of a permanent 
naval and military secretariat for Mr. Bal¬ 
four's Committee of Imperial Defence, on 
which political and service cliiefs aat to¬ 
gether under the prime minister, and the 
creation of a General Staff for the army. 
IVith the internal ^vorking of the War 
Ofiice (of which Esher’s experience was 
out of date and the other members had 
none) the Committee dealt less success¬ 
fully, and many of its recommendations, 
designed to remove financial control, were 
founded on errors of fact, and after due 
trial abandoned within five years. Esher’s 
note had put the adjutnut-gcnernl first 
of the military memhers of the newly- 
formed Army Council, and the director- 
general of military intelligence, head of 
an incomplete thinking department, last. 
Tlie Committee created a chief of the 
general staff, ranking first, charged with 
everything pertaining to operations of 
war and to training, and fumi^ng to* 
commanders, in wax* and peace, staffs 
trained in such duties. This nll-iinportant 
change was a complete reversal of recent 
War Office evolution, in which peace and 
personal considerations had destroyed sys¬ 
tem. Under the Duke of Cambridge (who 
commanded in chief IfioG-lSQ.'S) the adjut¬ 
ant-general, 05 his chief staff ofticcr, had 
been allowed to swallow whole the sur¬ 
veyor-general (Lord Cardwell's business 
head) and to eat the quartermaster- 
general (Wellington’s right-hand man) 
leaf by leaf, that empty title being trans¬ 
ferred to a soldier purveyor of transport 
and supplies. Operations had dropped 
out of sight, In the field, similarly, there 
had been a factotum chief staff olflcer; 
no clear line had been drawn between 
command and the business of supply; and 
no organi'zed operations stuff had existed. 
Accustomed in India to a quartermaster- 


general, in Wellington’s sense of the term, 
at the head of the operations staff, and 
to an adjutant-general dealing with per¬ 
sonnel and discipline, Lord Roberts jq.v,] 
had been shocked to find this state of 
things prevailing in South Africa. At the 
War Olficc, therefore, on becoming com¬ 
mander-in-chief (IflOl), ho had overruled 
opposition and ordered the preparntiou 
of a staff manual on Wellingtonian lines. 
Colonel Ellison, who had worked out tlic 
ground-plan of this under Roberts’s orders 
before being appointed secretary to the 
Esher Coinmittee, produced it to the Com¬ 
mittee, which adopted it entire and dis¬ 
tributed War Office duties accordingly, 
only changing the title of Roberts’s qiiar- 
tcrmastcr-gencral to that of chief of the 
general staff. Thus Esher’s uncompromis¬ 
ing dictatorship combined 'ivith Roberts’s 
initiative to produce a true General Staff 
which, expanded later by Lord Iliildanc 
[q.v.] into the Imperial General Staff, 
embracing India and tlie Dominions, built 
up the armies of the British Empire during 
the European War of 1914-1918. 

His committee dissolved, Eslicr joined 
the Committee of Imperial Defence in its 
search for an improved army system, 
becoming a permanent member of it in 
1005, just before political changes trans¬ 
ferred the secretaryship of state for war 
to Lord Haldane. His support of Lord 
Fisher’s case for a stronger navy broiiglit 
upon him a per.soiial attack by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. A conscriptionist, Esher yet 
saw that the voluntary system must have 
full trial, and he gave Haldane invaluable 
support in his army reforms, comniciKling 
I them to the king as the best work accom¬ 
plished since Cardwell’s sccretarysliip 
(1868-1874); and he became tlie very 
active chairman (1900-1913) and later 
(1012-1921) president of the liOndon 
County Territorial Force Association. His 
position at this period is perhaps best des¬ 
cribed as liaison between Iring and minis- 
tcra. He gave advice freely, but all action 
was taken constitutionallj^ by the respon¬ 
sible minister. Neither Sir Henry Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman’s succession as prime 
minister in December 1905 nor the acces¬ 
sion of King George V in May 1910 caiiscd 
any interruption of this relation. 

An admirable committee man, Esher 
was in great demand for boards sucli as 
tliose of the Briti.sli Museum (of whicli he 
was a king’s trustee), the Imperial College 
of Science (of whicli he was governor), and 
the Wallace Collection; but after two 
years’ trial of haute finance in the City tic 
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sihtnuloucd it tis uueongciiial (1004). lie 
was ertatoci G.C.V.O. (1005) and G.C.B. 
( 1008 ), sworn ii privy councillor (1022), 

Olid appointed keeper of the king’s arch¬ 
ives (lOlO) and governor and constable 
of Windsor Castle (1928); hut lie refused 
tlie vieeroyship of India in 1908 and an 
earldom at some date not known to his 
AinifJy. From September 1&14 omvnrfJs 
lie was in France on n con fidcntial mission, 
at the recpiest of Lord Kitchener, sub¬ 
sequently I'cncwcd by Mr. Asquith and by 
Mr. Lloyd George. The doeaments relat¬ 
ing to it I'Cinain under seal in the Britisli 
Museum until 1081 together with Esher’s 
diiU'ies Cor the first half of tlie War and 
other pajiers, but it is known that in 
1017-1018 he was present at conferences 
with Froncli ministers on military matters. 

After the return of peace in 1019, Esher 
tk’votcd luucli time to literature and pub¬ 
lished some more biograplncnl books, iii- 
chiciing loitictis (1020), an informal bio¬ 
graphy of William Johnson Cory. He died 
suddenly 22 January 1980 at his London 
house, leaving a widow, two sons, and two 
daughters, liis family life was peculiarly 
happy, and, in particular, his relations 
witli his younger son, Maurice, even wliile 
at Eton, as revealed in Esher’s published 
Joiirmls and Letters^ were rather tliosc of I 
a brother than a father. He was sue-1 
ceeded as third viscount by his eUlet son,' 
Oliver Syivain Baliol (born 1881). 

Inheriting niarlicd ability, great social 
gifts, and influential connexions, Esher 
possessed oil the quolifications for success 
in ]niblic life except the conviction that 
it ^vag worth while. The tirst Viscount 
Esher had been spurred, by love and by 
luck of iudependent means, to set his foot 
on the path lliat led Jiim to professional 
eminence; the second, whose dislike of 
the dust of the arena outweighed his liking 
for power, might have returned to the 
eailiec Brett tradition of enjoying life as 
it came, without effort, had not his asso¬ 
ciation with the royal family pointed a 
way to the pmver witliout the dust, and 
jifsti/iec? him in recording, wlieii refusing 
the viccroyaUy, that, with lus opportunity 
of infliieneing vital decisions at the centre, 
India for him ‘would be (it sounds vain, 
hut it isn’t) parochiul’. This inlluencclic 
exercised behind a curtain, seeking neitlicv 
personal udvauceiueut nor the interests 
of a political party, but only tlie public 
good ns he saw it—and his vision was 
acute, riis work on tlie committee whicli 
goes by his name and his effective backing 
of Lord Haldane’s army reforms at a 
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critical juncture uukIg uo nicau conLribiv- 
tioii to the Allied victory of 1018. 

There arc tiirce portraits of Lord Esher 
at Watlin^on Park, Oxfordshire, [minted 
by Julian Storey, Edmund Brock, and 
Glyn Philpot in or about 1885, 1005, and 
1025 respectively. 

[Maurice V. Brett, Journals and Lcliers of 
/Reginald Viscounl h'sher (to 1010 ), 2 voia,, 
1934; C. H. BiuUey Ward, A Uomunce of IJie 
Nineleenfh Cenlitri/, 1028; Sir (Icrald hlllison, 
LoTdlioberiaondllie Geiieml Staff, in the Aim’- 
teenth Centurg^ December 1 032 ; [uLvatc infor- 
mation; personal knowledge.] 

C, IImuuh. 

BREWEU, Sui ALETULD IlERTSEttT 

(1865-1028), organist and composer, the 
eldest son of Alfred Brewer, hold pro¬ 
prietor, of Gloucester, by his wife, Cor¬ 
delia Dyer, wa.s born 21 June 1805 nt 
Gloucester. For three years (1877-1880) 
he WHS a chorister nt the cathedral under 
Dr. Charles Harford Lloyd, whence he 
passed on to his earliest organistshrps, 
linst at St. Catherine's clmreli, then at 
, St. Mary de Crypt. This early Gloucester 
pimse ended in 1882. 

Except for that part of the following 
ye.'ir (1883) during which Brower held tlic 
first ‘open’ organ scliolarsliip ever gix’cn 
at the Boyui College of Music in London 
(where he studied under (Sir) Walter 
Parratt, (Sir) Frederick Bridge, and (Sir) 
Charles Villiers Stanford), he was in 
Oxford from 1882 till 188.5. There he 
.succeeded Barratk us organist at St. Giles’s 
church, and was, in addition, for two years 
organ scholar at lixeLer College. Dt's[Mte 
ill health, tho.se Oxfoi d days were rich in 
experience for him: new music lielped ^vith 
new fricudship.s to further his develop¬ 
ment. 

In 1885 a ‘domestic’ quarrel at Bristol 
Cflthedral admitted young llrover as 
organist there for a few W’ecks. But tlic 
episode scarcely counted for anything in 
his career. A more useful and pertnaiiont 
post came with his appointment in 186C 
to St. Michael's, Coventry. For .six years 
there he did Ids purely ‘chui-oh’ uork 
brilliantly; clmmcterisLieally rcl>ui!L the 
organ (with the help of Henry B'illis, 
q.v.), and reorgnni/.cd the Coventry Cho¬ 
ral Society. Then and there—as elsewhere 
later—he showed cagcrncs.s to improve 
upon things us he found tlicin. lie was 
always progressive. Tonbridge Seiiool 
next felt the stimulus of his i>resenec, 
during the years <18U2 to 1896) in wliieli 
he was director of music there. There, 
too, he rebuilt the organ. 
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Brewer was the obvious choice for He received the Dublin JIus. Bac, in 1897 
Gloucester when, in December 1890, (Br.) and the Canterbury Mus. Doc. in 1905. 
Charles Lee Williams resigned tlie organ- He was widely known ns an examiner and 
istship of the cathedral. Brewer eagerly adjudicator. He was city high slieriff of 
welcomed the return to his native city. Gloucester for the year 1922 to 1929, and 
He knew tlie tradition of the cathedral, was knighted in 1020. 
its strength, and it.s weakness. He knew Brewer married in 1894 Ethel Mary, 
too—^none more surely—where improve- daughter of Henry William Bruton, of 
ment was desirable. As successor to Har- Gloucester, and had two sons nnd one 
ford Lloyd and Lee Williams he had to be daughter. He died at Gloucester, after an 
a first-rate master of choristers; in the illness of only a few hours, 1 March 1028. 
organ-loft the high technical standards of [aioucesler Journal, 8 March 1928; A. ir, 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley [q.v.j had to Brewer, Memories of Choirs and Cloisters 
be lived up to. In each sphere Brewer losi; personal knowledge.] 
succeeded. Sound as a choir-trainer, he II. N. IIowki.ls. 

was superlative as a performer. His style, 

moulded under the influence of Parratt BRIDGE, Sir CYPRIAN ARTHUR 
and Lloyd, was settled; and his sense of GEORGE (1889-1024), adinhal, was born 
fitness never deserted him in his perform- 13 March 1839, at St. Jolm’s, Newfound- 
ances. land, the eldest son of the Veil. Thomas 

Any Gloucester Cathedral organist is Pinch Hobday Bridge, rector (afterwards 
tempted to think that his most important arclideacon) of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
woi'lcistheconducthigoftheThrceChoirs’ by liis wife, Sarah Christiana, daughter 
Festival. Probably Brewer thought so, of John Dunscomb, an aidc-de-enmp to 
and certainly none of his precursors did the governor of Newfoundland. On liis 
the work with so much distinction. The father’s side Bridge was descended from 
record of his eight festivals (from 1808 a Flemish family settled in England in the 
onwards) reveals a finely pi-ogresaive twelfth century, nnd among his immediate 
spirit. Under liis hand, policy in relation predecessors he Imd associations with the 
to new works—by Verdi, Elgar, Parry, sea service; two of his grandfather’s 
Sibelius, Vaughan-Williains, Holst, Goos- brothers served in the navy, one of tliem 
sens, Bliss, and others—was advanced and under Rodney; liis grandfather was a 
courageous, while his powers of organlza- midshipman in the East India Company’s 
tion were a safe insurance against the and the Admiralty packet services; liis 
risks of that policy. Yet in the judgement fatlier was only prevented by short sight 
of many people tlie quality and wortlr of from adopting a sen life, and became 
Brewer’s extra-festival work was finer cliaplain to Admiral Sir Thomas John 
still—ns in the founcling and maintciinncc Cochrane, governor of Ncwfoundlnnd. 
of the Gloucestershire Orchestral Society Bridge came to England first in 1851, 
(1905 onwards) and, more especially, in with a nomination for the navy given him 
the establishment of recitals in the cathe- by Admiral Coclirane. He was sent to 
dral for elementary school children. In school at Walthamstow House, passed in 
such new fields he worked with zeal and January 1853 the entrance examination 
success. for the navy—a test then of a very sinqilc 

Aa a composer Btevfer was industnous, natvne—and was appointed at once to 
and touched upon many different styles, the paddle-wheel sloop Medea, 850 tons, 
‘Eminaus’ (1001) and ‘The Holy Inno- and, later, to the flagship Cumberland on 
cents’ (1004) were oratorios of a serious- the North American station. Early in 
ness and scope little suited citlier to Iris 1854 he was transferred to the Brisk, 
inclinations or his abilities. At the other corvette, under Commander Benuchainp 
extreme his songs often went dangerously Seymour (aftenvards Lord Alcestcr), and 
far in concession to popularity. But be- in her was sent into Northern waters on 
tween tliesc diverse styles there was the outbreak of war with Russia, niul was 
another, far more ‘native’ to him. It is present at the operations in the White 
found cliarmingly ex|>rcssed in the‘Three Sea of the squadron under Sir Erasmus 
Elizabetlian Pastorals’ (1G08), in ‘Sum- Ommaiicy [q.v.]. 

mer Sports’ (1010), and the song-cycle, In 1855 Bridge passed for midshipman, 
‘Jillian of Berry’ (1021), and in innuiner- having served two years as cadet. ‘I wos 
able smaller works. still under sixteen years of age, but had 

Brewer wais elected F.R.C.O. in 1805 been in three ships, had served on foreign 
and became an honorary R.A.M. in 1006.1 stations, and had seen something of war. ’ 
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He \vJis tiext apijointccl to the PeJorus, 
ngnin under Seymour, for service in the 
East Indies. He tooJc part in opcratioD.s 
fit linngoon which continued for sonic 
years after the second Burmese War, and 
ill tliG Bay of Bengal and the Red Sea 
imidc acqunintniice with the old Indian 
imvy, shortly afterwards dissolved, of tlic 
resuscitation of which as a fighting force 
he was a constant advocate in later years. 
He hecame a mate in IS.'IS, and a lieu¬ 
tenant in 1859 at tlic age of twenty. Hav¬ 
ing passed the necessary examinations, he 
joined the Algiers, line of battle ship, and 
in Iter served in the Mediterranean under, 
hir William Fansluiwe Martin [q,v.],whom I 
later he described as ‘the greatest flag 
olliccr since the Naitoleonic Wars and an 
abler man than Lord St. Vincent.’ His 
period of service in the Algiers wbs un¬ 
eventful but highly instrvictive, for Admi¬ 
ral Martin conducted a continuous in¬ 
vestigation into fleet evolutions and the 
tactics of battle. After tliree years in the 
Mediterranean Bridge served successively 
in the Hawke on the Irish station, and the 
I’fljon (1804-1807) in the We.st Indies. 

Being now of eight years’ standing as a 
lieutenant, Bridge went to the Excellent 
in order to qualify in gunnery: he did not, 
hoivever, serve as a gunnery specialist, for 
he was invited by Sir Alfred Ryder, second 
in command of the Channel fleet (18G8- 
1809), to act as his flag-lieutenant. In 
April 1809, at the age of thirty, he was 
ptomotecl to commander. He liad now seen 
sixteen years of service, mostly at sea. 
In later life he contrasted the sea service 
of ills younger days with that of more 
recent times. ‘ In the third ejuarter of the 
iiinetccntli century juost oJJicers and mcji 
were at sea from 2,50 to 800 days out of 
the 305. In the last quarter ,.. there were 
not many oflicers and men who had been 
in blue water for 90 days in the year.’ 
The importance of service at sea and of 
acquiring the habit of taking rcsjwiisibi- 
lity and risk was deeply impressed upon 
him. A service which has to take the 
risks of war must not, he considered, be 
nurtured delicately in peace; and he, when 
in command, never shrank from taking 
such risks. 

After his promotion Bridge was ap¬ 
pointed to the Caledonia in the Mediterra- 
iictm. Two years of service in her were 
followed by a year in the Cambridge, 
gunnery ship, a year in the Implacable, 
and two and a half years in the AudacUius, 
flagship of Admiral Ryder in China. In 
September 1877, with eight yeai-s’ service 


ns a commander, but not yet of command, 
he was promoted to captain. Pour years 
on hair pay foJloivcd. During this time 
Bridge’s attention was drawn to the 
beginnings of the German, navy, a subject 
on which he wrote two pn])ers in the 
Joternal of the Royal IJnitccl Service Insti¬ 
tution, Estimates for the German Navy for 
the finand-al year 1877-1878 (vol. xxi, 
1877) and On Ute Organizalion and Slrenglh 
of the German Navy (vol. xxii, 1878). His 
close study of foreign affairs led him to 
foresee by many years tlie menace of this 
new maritime power, aiicl also the need 
for tliat redistribution of the British fleet 
which it ultimately brought about. 

During 1878 and 1870 Bridge served 
on Admiralty and War Olflce committees 
on heavy guns, on armour plates and pro- 
jectiless and on explosives; and for six 
months in 18&1 he was a member of the 
ordnance committee. He was then offered 
command of the Espieglc, on tlic Austra¬ 
lian station. In that appointment he was 
deputy commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, and rendered a series of reports on 
conditions in the islands ^vliieh covered 
every field of activity and interest, poli¬ 
tical, social, ethnological, ami commercial, 
and testify to the breadth of his mind and 
the acuteness of hi.s perception. A note 
from the Admiralty hydrographic depart- 
nicnt in September 1884 remarked: ‘Tlic 
Espiegle sends us more information than 
any other dozen ships.’ 

Bridge returned from Australia in vSep- 
tember 1885. After six rnontlis on half 
pay he was appointed to command the 
C'o/ossiM, the latest type of bnttlesliip, and 
while serving in her prepared and sub¬ 
mitted to tJie AdniirnJty a sclienic for tiie 
mobilization of the navy. He vacated this 
command in 1888, and in 1889 was made 
director of the recently e.stablishod Intelli- 
I gence department at the Admiralty, 'i'lus 
I department fullillcd, witliin limits, the 
functions of a naval staff, an institution 
to which Bridge in his later years was 
much opposed, holding the view that a 
staff of the military type was not nda]5tcc\ 
to the needs of sea service. After fourteen 
and a half years in the rank of captain, 
Bridge reached flag rniilc in 1892. He 
remained in his directorship for two and 
a half years longer, and on leaving the 
Admiralty in August 1894 was highly 
complimented by Lord George Hamilton, 
the first lord, on liis ‘stable ami well 
tliought out’ work as director. 

la November 1894 Bridge hoisted his flng 
as cominander-in-chief of the Australian 
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Squadron. He held the comroand, with 
his flag on board the OrlandOt until 1898. 
He ■was promoted vice-admiral in 1898, 
and was created K.C.B. in 1899, but 
he had no further command until April 
1001 when he was appointed eommander- 
in-cliief in China. During the period of 
his command the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
was concluded (1002); Bridge’s tact, 
ability, and firmness were important con¬ 
tributions to the successful issue of the 
negotiations. He strongly opposed the 
plan of establishing a pemianent naval 
base at Wei-hai-wei, which had come into 
British hands in 1898, after the Chino- 
Japanese War. In a paper on ‘The Supply 
and Communications of a Fleet’ which he 
read at the Hong Kong United Service 
Institution in 1002, he demonstrated that 
the quantity of stores needed by a squad¬ 
ron in those waters was too great to be 
maintained in peace time, and that there¬ 
fore, wiiethcr a pennoneut base were 
established or not, a chain of supplies 
would be needed. Flying bases, he ex¬ 
plained, have always had to be maintained 
and arc almost certain to be in better 
positions for strategical needs than per¬ 
manent bases erected in peace. This rea¬ 
soning appears to have been accepted by 
the Admiralty, Bridge reached the rank 
of admiral in 1003 and was promoted 
G.C.B. He remained in command in 
China until the spring of 1004, when he 
returned to England. He retired, having 
readied the age limit, 15 March 1004. 

Bridge served as an assessor on the 
international commission of inquiry into 
the Dogger Bank ‘ineident’ (October 
1904), and as a member of the Mesopo¬ 
tamia commission of inquiry appointed 
in August lOlO. During the European 
W'ar he maintained a consistently opti¬ 
mistic attitude, and wrote many letters 
to the press rebuking pessimism and criti¬ 
cism of British action at sea. In the con¬ 
troversy which arose after the War con¬ 
cerning the si’/e of fighting ships, Bric^c 
was a strenuous advocate of a reduetion 
in their size, He died at Coombe Pines 
(a ho'use which he had built for himself 
on Kingston Hill, Surrey) 16 August 1924. 

Bridge married in, 1877 Eleanor, daugh¬ 
ter of George Thornhill, of the Indian 
civil service; there were no children of 
the marriage. 

Bridge was widely read in many lan¬ 
guages. He read Latin, French, German, 
and Swedish with facility and was ac¬ 
quainted with Italian and Spanish. His 
study of wai- began early and continued 


throughout his life. It covered a wide 
period of modern history and thought and 
was by no means conOned to naval affairs 
—one of his earliest papers -was on ‘Mem¬ 
oirs of the Marquis of PombaV {EdinhuTnh 
KevietVy July 1872). The result of lug 
wide reading was that his opinions were 
founded on a broad basis of recorded 
experience. This gave him at once clear 
vision and a consistency of view -which 
never amounted to tenacious adherence 
to his own opinions. It %vas characteristic 
of his desire for truth that in the Trafalgar 
controversy (1911-1012), having been the 
most pronounced opponent of Sir Henry 
Ncwbolt’s theory of the attack, he should 
have warinly congratulated him on the 
result of the inquiry and expressed his 
pleasure at signing the sentence against 
himself. With beliefs rooted in history 
and principles distilled from experience, 
and with a desire to arrive at truth 
only througli honest investigation, Bridge 
dislilced profoimdly a naval policy which, 
in his view, not only conflioted with reason 
and experience but also suppressed all 
attempts at discussion. This, in his words, 
was a ‘dictatorship of the materialatc’, 
meaning thereby a dictation of naval 
policy by men of a school of thought the 
dominating idea of which was the posses¬ 
sion of instruments of war more poivcr- 
ful than those of any possible opponent 
—^in short, the subordination of the 
strategical factor to the material. Naval 
nrclutecture. Bridge held, should be ‘the 
handmaid of tactics’, and his views on 
ship-building policy were to a great extent 
compressed within two short objective 
paragrapiis; 

‘Have the smallest fleet that can do the 
w'ork -n'hieh you want it to do: not the 
biggest that you can cajole or force the 
taxpayers into granting the money for, ’ 

‘Build the smallest and least costly 
ships that can play their part in war: not 
tlie biggest that naval architects and 
engineers are able to design and build’ 
[Curfent Hislory^ New York, March 1921], 

Bridge’s political outlook was, con¬ 
formably to his sentiments, liberal. His 
ivas one of the names proposed for a 
peerage in the Parliament Bill crisis of 
1911. In 1010 Mr. Asquitli spoke of him 
as one of our most distinguished admirals, 
*a man absolutely detached from tlic 
various conflicting schools of the navy’, 
riis soeial gifts were considerable. Very 
courteous, he was both a good listener and 
a good talker with a ready and sometimes 
caustic wit. He sought information at all 
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times and was quick to discern those who College of Organists in 1867. 11^ com- 
possesscd it. peted uiisucec.ssfuily for tlic organistsliip 

Ecsides luimerous contributions to the of Queen’s College, Oxford, about 1867, 
daily press, Bridge wrote, over a period hut, spurred to furtUcr elt'ort, gradvmted 
of luilf a centmy (1872-1923), many B.Miis. of Oxford in 1868 and D.Mus, in 
articles on tactics, strategy, and naval 1874. 

policy in the reviews. His books were 2'he In 1869, when only twciity-fmir, Bridge 
Art of Naval Warfare (1007), Sea Poioer was appointed oigiinist of Manehestor 
(111(1 Other Studies (1010), and Some Itecol- Cathedral, later joining the teaching staff 
lections (1918). He also edited a History at Owens College. Owing to Ins ciitlinsi- 
0 / f/ie Russian Fleet during the reign of asm, the standard of the cathedral music 
Feter the Great bij a contemporary^ English- was impi-ovcd. and his friend Sir Mdlliam 
vwn, 1724 (Navy Records Society, vol. Houklsworth presented a now organ to 
XV, 1809), and wrote an important Admir- the cathedral. 

nlty paper on British Pori Defence Policy In 1875 Bridge was appointed pcrjiinn- 
(lUOl). His correspondence and journals cntdcputyorganistofWestniinstcr Abbey 
are lodged in the Nautical Museum at on the retirement of James Turlc [(j.v'.J 
Greenwich. from active work; he succeeded to the 

[yoMie llecollccHons (autobiography), 1018; full post on Turle’s death in 1882. Bridge 
private inforniution; peisontil knowledge.] reformed many un,sound traditions in the 

II, W. Riciimonu. choh’, and the services soon became rc- 

noAvned through iiis marked gifts us a 
BRIDGE, Sill JOHN FREDERICK trainer of boys’ voices. OuLstiuitliiig iiici- 
(1844-1024),organist,composer,andmusi' dents in hts work at tlic Abbey were tlic 
cal imtiquary, Avas born at Oldbury, Wor- dii'cctioii of the lausie al Queen Victoria’s 
ccstcrshire, 5 December 1844, the eldest jubilee (1887), the I’urcell cojnmemora- 
.son of John Bridge, of Oldbury, by his tion (1895), King EdAvard VII’s eoionn- 
wife, Rebecca Cox. Moving to Rochester, tion (conductor-in-cliief, 1002), the Or- 
John Bridge Avas appointed a lay vicar in Inndo Gibbons coniinenioration (1007), 
the cathedral choir. Frederick, at the age the national inenioiinl service on tire ocea- 
of six, Avas admitted probatioiiei' and sioii of King EdiA'iird’s funeral (1910), the 
began his education at the catUedrul Samuel Sebastian W'eslcy coiumemora- 
scliool, He remnined in the clioir until tion (1010), King George V’g coronation 
1830, his musical training being under (condiictor-in-elncf, 1911), and the re- 
Br, Jolin Larkins Hopkins [q.v.], the inauguration of Henry Vll’a chapel as the 
ciitliedral organi.st, to whom later lie Avas chapel of the Order of the Batii {] 016). 
articled. In 1870 Bridge Ava.s aiipointcd lu'ofcssoi' 

On leaA'ing the eiioir school. Bridge Wtis of organ-playing at the National Training 
uppoiuted ovgaiiist of Shorne cliuvch, near School for Music, and ou Lhc opening of 
Gravesend,nboutl860, andofSt.Nicholas the no 5 ’-al College of Music in 1886 Avns, 
cluivcli, Strood, near RochcKter, in 1861. on the nominal-ion of the Prince of Wales, 
He studied composition under (Sir) John appointed profe.ssor of Imrinony nnd coiin- 
Go.ss for four years (1868-1867). In tcrpoinl, retaining this ]iosb until his 
lftO.5, at the age of tAventy, he AA'as ap- death* In 1890 he Avas elected Gresham 
jiointed organist of Holy Trinity' church, professor of music at Greshiun College, 
Windsor, where he was influenced and London. His lectures coimuiiuded large 
encouraged by (Sir) George Job Elvey audiences, to whom his genial style nnd 
[q.v.], organist of St. George’s cliapcl, illustralions made an iiiliniute oppenl- 
Wiiulsor. Mrs. Oliphant, the authoress His imtkiiiarimi .synipatliic.s naturally in- 
[q.v.], Avlio came to live at Windsor in ihicnccd his choice of .sulq'ects, nnd he 
1800, also became interested in him, iirg- devoted untiring energy and research to 
ing liim to conqDosc and in many Avays the exposition of Hie AVorks of Hicliard 
prcjuivLug him for liis cm-ccr, A third Dcring, lienry Puiccll, mul others, and 
fortunate friendsliip wliieh Bi’idge formed corrected many inaecuracic.s liitlierto ne¬ 
at R'indsor was Avith (Sir) John Stainer cepted. Iliscmtrseofieetnics at the Royal 
[q.v.j, a friendship marked in after years Institution in 190.'] on ‘'J’lie iiiiisidal rcl'er- 
by the incirriiige of Bridge’s younger enccs in Pepys’s Diary’ iiitraetcd tlic 
i3iAughtertoSt[uiicr’sson,Echvnrd. Bridge attention of Dr. H. B. ^Vlle^ltlcy, editor 
used to give les.sons at the Lower School, of tl»c standard edition of the Diurij, and 
Eton, during these years; he studied hard, nt his suggestion Bridge took a pvominent 
tuid was elected a icUoAV of the Royal part in the forniation of tlie Pepya dining 
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club in 1608. He was for many years a 
member of the Musicians’ Company, be¬ 
coming master in 1802. As conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society from 1896 to 
1022 he was successful and popular. 

Bridge composed much church nnd 
choral music, among the more important 
of hia works being‘The Song of St. Francis 
of Assisi’ (Worcester, 188‘A), ‘lloeic of 
Ages’ (Birniinghain, 1885), ‘Callirhoe’ 
(Birmingham, 1888), ‘The Bepeutance of 
Nineveh ’ (Worcester, 1890), and a homage 
anthem for each cotonalioir. The ‘Cciy 
turion’s Song’ from his cantata, ‘Boadi- 
cea’ was given at a Ro 3 '’aI Philharmonic 
concert in 1882. His overture ‘Morte 
d’Aithni’ was perfovincel ftt Stockley’s 
concert, Birmiugham, in 1886. Bridge also 
composed and edited many carols, and 
■was musical editor of the Westminster 
Ahbey llyiun-book and the Wesleyan 
Hymn-book ; his long experience of the 
needs of a coivgregatiou ensured the wide 
acceptance of these hymns, and although 
he was obliged to include in the Wesleyan 
hook gome tunes of whieti he did not mucli 
approve, his tact and good sense gained 
the goodwill of all coi^cetned. Bridge’s 
various primers on musical subjects be¬ 
came standard works, wliile his autobio¬ 
graphy, A Wcstminsler Pilgnni (1918), is 
•widely known and esteemed. 

Bridge was regarded with affection by 
friends in many walks of life, while his 
symx^athy for tliose less fortunate in his 
profession finds expression in an admirable 
organization, the Organists’ Benevolent 
League, founded by him in 1900. 

Bridge was knighted in 1897, receiving 
the M.V.O, in 1002, and the C.V.O, in 
1911. Diii'hain University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of M.A. in lOOS, 
and in 1008 the university of Toronto 
that of Mus.D. He was married three 
times: first, in 1872 to Constance Ellen 
(died 1879), daughter of John Lines 
Moore, of Iloxrie, Suffolk; secondly, in | 
1883 to Helen Mai'y Flora (died 190G), 
daughter of Edward Amphlctt, of Hens¬ 
ley, Staffardshu'e; and thirdly, in 1014 to 
Marjory Wedgwood (died 1929), daughter 
of Reginald W’’oocl, of Bignall End, Staf¬ 
fordshire. By his first wife he had a son 
and a daughter, aird by his second a. 
daughter. He d ied at the Cloisters, West- 
niinstcr Abbey, 18 March 1924. 

A cartoon of Bridge by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 14 Ajuil 1004.. 

[Sir J. F. Bridge, A Wcstminsler Pilgrim, 
1018; private Inloimation; personal know¬ 
ledge.] W. G. Alcock. 


BRIDGEMAN, Sin FRANCIS 
CHARLES BRIDGEMAN (1848-1029), 
admiral of the fleet, the fourth son of the 
Rev. William Bridgeman Sitnpson, rector 
of Babwoi-th, Nottinghamshire (wlio was 
nephew of Oi'laudo Bridgeman, first Earl 
of Bradford), by his wife, Lady Frances 
Laura Fitzwilliiuu, daughter of Charles 
William, fifth Earl Fitzwilliam [q.v.], was 
born atBabworth 7 December 1848. He 
resumed the family name of Bridgeman 
in 1896» He entered the Brilannia as a 
naval cadet in 1862 , and after sewing as 
midshipmoii in the Pacific and the Chan¬ 
nel squadron, in 1868 went for nearly four 
years to the ’Blanche on the Australian 
station, being promoted aub-lieutciiant in 
1860. Bridgeman was promoted Uenten- 
ant in 1873, and, having taken up gunnery, 
served for nearly four years on the China 
station in the Encou^dcr as gunnery lien* 
tenant: while doing the same duty in 
the Temerairc in the Mediterranean ho 
was promoted commander in 1881, 
In this rank he served in the Triumjjh, 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour’s flagship 
in the Pacific, from 1886 to 1888, and 
afterwards ui the Ea;celie)it gunnery 
school until he was promoted captain 
in 1800. 

Brkigemnn’s first ten years as captain 
were mainly emx:)loyod as flag-captain to 
Sir Michael Cuhne-Seymour in the Chan¬ 
nel squadron, the Mediterranean, and at 
Portsmouth. In October 11)00 ho went 
on half-pay until January 1903, when he 
commissioned the Brake and joined Ad¬ 
miral (Sir) \V. H. Fawkes’s criii.ser squad¬ 
ron. In August of that year he was pro¬ 
moted rcar-udmircil. He hoisted his flag 
as second-in-command to Lord Cliarles 
Bcresfoid in the Channel fleet for a year 
in June 1004, and in 1900 be again served 
as second-in-coimuand to Bevesford, this 
time in the Mediterranean fleet. In March 
1907, having reached the rank of vice- 
admiral, he wns selected as commander- 
in-chief of the newly formed home fleet, 
and held tins coinmaud for two years with 
his flag in the new battleship Drcadnougld. 
From 1910 until March 1911 he was second 
sea lowl at tlie Admiralty under Mr, Regi¬ 
nald McKenna. He tlien returned as 
admiral to the covnmand of the home fleet 
until December 1011, when he came back 
to the Admiralty as first sea lord under 
Mr. Winston Churchill, on the retirement 
of Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, Tsvclve 
months later he resigned. On his rc.signa- 
tion he was promoted G.C.B., having been 
created K.C.V.O. in 1907 and K.C.B. in 
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1008 niul promoted G-C.Y.O. in 1011. In 
anotlier yoiiv lie had reached the age limit 
of his rank and was placed on the retired 
list. On leaving the Admiralty he went 
to live nt Copgrove ITiill, nctar Leeds, his 
country scat, and rarely came to London 
except to attend court functions in his 
cft]:incity as vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom, to which he was appointed in 
102Q in succession to his old ciiief, Sir 
Miclmcl Culine-Seymour. 

I3ridgcinan ivas a man of singularly 
hnnilsoine presence, and a fine sea ofTiccr 
with a great Icnowlcdgo of the service. He 
was a .strong supporter of the naval re- 
Ibrnis and strategic schemes of Lord Fisher 
[q.v.], and gave liim loyal and valuable 
.support in the formation of the home 
hcet originally created out of the reseiwe 
divisions at the home ports. When 
Bi'ulgcnum returned to its coinmund 
in March 1011, it had been combined 
witii the Channel Xleet, and he did 
line work in organizing and training it 
for the dutie.s wliich it was later to fulfil 
with the grand fleet during the European 
War. 

Bridgeman had had no previous ad¬ 
ministrative experience at the Admiralty 
before he became second sea lord, but he 
was regarded as a man of sound judge¬ 
ment and commanded confidenco in tive| 
licet. When lilr. Churchill became first 
lord and reconstituted the Board of Ad- 
nuriilty, he chose Bridgeman as his first 
soil lord—a post of exacting responsibility 
nt nil times and especially .so during the 
anxious naval situation of the years imme¬ 
diately preceding tlic European War. 
Ihidgcmau was a loyal supporter of Mr, 
Churcliill in his plans for the constitution 
of a naval war staff, but his health became 
unsatisfactory, and at the end of a 3 'eap 
the first lord round it necessary to require 
iris Tcsigaatvon on that account. Bvidge- 
miin loyally accepted the decision, but 
the form in which it was communicated 
to him caused mucli resentment, and was 
tliG subject of an iieriiuonlous debate in 
the House of Commons. 

Ilridgeinan was popular in his home 
county of Yorkshire, and after his retire- 
inent devoted himself to the pursuits of 
a country squire. He married in 1889 
I'amly Cluulotto (died 1922), daughter of 
'I’lionias Shi finer, of Westergate, Sussex; 
tliey had no cliildren. He died at Nassau 
in the Buluunas 17 February 1920. 

[The 'i'imen, 10 Febniiivy 1020; Admiralty 
I'crovds; Ilansurd's Ptirliatiientary Debnlcs, 
191‘^.J V. W. Baddelky. 


(1844-1980), poet laureate, urns born at 
Walmei 23 October 1814, the fourth son 
and eightli of nine children of John 
Thomas Bridges, only son of John Bridges, 
of St. Nicholas Court, Isle of Thanet. His 
mother was Harriet Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Rev. Sir Robert Afilcck, 
at the time of the innrri.'igc (1820) vicar 
of Silkstone, Yorkshire, who in 1888 suc¬ 
ceeded a cousin ns fourth baronet and 
afterwai-ds lived at Dallmin Hall, Suffolk. 
The Bridges family had been substantial 
yeomen in the I.slc of Tfiaiiot siiicc the 
sixteenth Centuiy, descoiidiiig from tlic 
Rev. John Bridges or Brydges (died loOO), 
rector of Ilarbledowii 1570-1589. At the 
end of the eighteenth cciitmy the family 
belonged to the class of which Edward 
Hasted (IJisl&rij . . . of Kent^ vol. iv, 291, 
1700) says: ‘The farms throughout the 
island ai-c mo.stly large and considerable, 
and the farmers wealthy, insomuch that 
they are msiaally denominated genilcmen 
farmers on that account, as well a.s from 
their hospitable and substantial mode of 
living.* Most of tlic family property came 
I into the hands of Robert 'Bridges’s grand- 
I fatiicr and so to his father, and was sold 
under the will of the latter, who died in 
1853 nt the age of forly-.sevcn ivlien 
Robert was only nine years old. Thus 
Robert grew U{) under no nccc.ssity of 
earning a livelihood. 

During Brklges’s childhood the family 
lived at his father’s house, Ho.selaiicls, 
Walmcr, which afterwards became a con¬ 
vent. This period is recalled by two of bis 
poems, ‘The Summer House on the 
Mound’ (AT’aj Poems, 1899) luid ‘Kate’s 
.Motlier’ written in 15)21 (AVie Verse, 
1926), and hy many pictures and touches, 
espcciaHy in the Shorter Poems, of the sea, 
sky, cliffs, birds, and llowcrs of the .soiitli 
coast. The year after his father’s death 
his mother became tlie second ivife of the 
Rev, John Edward Nassau Moiesworth 
[q.v.], vicar of Rochdale, Ijancashire, and 
tlie vicarage was thenceforth Robert’s 
home. Meantime, in September 1854, 
before he was ten years old, he Imd been 
sent to Eton, ivherc he remained for nine 
years, and in hiti last rvintcr played in the 
Oppidans’ wall and field elevens, lillon, 
cspecinlly its river, trees, and meadows, 
St. Georgc’.s chapel at Windsor ivith its 
music, uiifl the companion.shij) of eager, 
high-souled youtii, fed and connrincd the 
inborn aesthetic seiusihility and mental 
energy whieli distinguished Bridges 
throughout his life. During his later 
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school years his mind was exercised by 
religious problems and drawn towards 
‘Puseyite’ views, principally by his con¬ 
temporary, Vincent Stuckey Stratton 
Coles [q-v.], ‘pre-eminent’ among Ids 
schoolboy friends ‘for his precocious 
theological bent and devotion to the cause' 
[Bridges’s memoir prefixed to Poems of 
P. M, Dolben, 19li]. In January 1862 
Bridges’s distant cousin, young Digby 
Mackworth Dolbcn, arrived at Eton, al¬ 
ready passionately and poetically religious. 
Bridges was captain of his house and be¬ 
friended Dolbcn, who in his turn both 
intensely aclmired liis older cousin and 
eagerly sought to convert him to his own 
enthusiasms, above all to the dream of 
founding an Anglican ‘Brotherhood’, of 
which Bridges writes; ‘He wns to decide 
everything, and I, who was to be the head 
of the conuminity, could never of course 
disagree with him.’ 

Bridges was immune to theological 
dogmas, but eqiially alive both to tlie 
beiuity of holiness and to the holiness of 
beauty; hence his affection for and at tlie 
same time independence of such friends 
as Dolbcn and Gerard Manley I-Iopldns, 
whose acquaintance he made at Oxford, 
whither he proceeded as a commoner of 
Covpvrs Christ! College in October 1803. 
Hopkins entered Balliol College as an 
exhibitioner the same term, and they both 
took honours in literac humaniores in 1807; 
Hopkins obtained a fust class in I’rinity 
term. Bridges a second class in Michael¬ 
mas term. Bridges was a distinguished 
oar.smaii, stroked the Corpas boat as 
second on the river in 18G7 and again the 
same stimmer in a regatta at Paris,whlcli, 
to his distress, coincided with the death of 
Dolben from heart-failure rvhilc bathing 
in the river ■VVclIfind. 

During his undergraduate career Bridge.s 
was, as he records (op, cit.), ‘drifting fust 
away’ from ‘the religious sympathies’ of 
liis Eton dnys, and becoming more in¬ 
terested in philosophy and natural science. 
In February 1866 his younger brother 
Edward died. 'I'liey liad been mutually 
devoted. Writing of Dolben’s monastic 
dreams he says: ‘ The only definite plan of 
this kind whicli had seriously influenced 
me was an understanding between my 
younger brother and myself that wc would 
always live together; and such was our 
affection that I think now [1909] that 
nothing but his early death could have 
prevented its I'onli/.nliou.’ Of this event he 
writes that it‘plunged me into deop sorrow 
at the time nnd considerably altered the 


hopes and prospects of my life’; and itwns 
Xn*obnbly about thi.s time tliat lie resolved 
to study medicine. He had no intention of 
making this his lifelong profession; he 
pursued it mainly for the sake of know¬ 
ledge and human experience; and he wfls 
so far from concentrating ou his medical 
training that he spent much of his time 
both before nnd {liter being entered as n 
student at St. Bartho]omcw'’s Hospital 
(November 1809) in travel and literary 
studies abroiui. Thus he travelled in 
Egjqjt and Syria nnd then, after an inter¬ 
val at home, spent eight months studying 
Gcnnan in Germany with William Sanday 
[q.v.j, who hnd entered Balliol as a cojii- 
moner in 1862, became .scholar of Corpus in 
1863,andafcllowof Trinity College in 1800. 
He also made a tour in the Nctheiiaiicla 
and was twice in h'rance for some months, 
spending one winter in Paris. In 1874 lie 
went to Italy for six mouths with his life¬ 
long friend, Harry Ellis Wooldridge [q.v.], 
afterwards Slade professor of line art nt 
Oxford, on account of whom he contri¬ 
buted to this DiCTiONAnv, and to whoso 
wide and accurate knowledge and dis¬ 
criminating taste in litcratiue oiul the fine 
arts, especially music, Bridges gratel'iilly 
acknowledged his indebtedness. 

From his schooldays Bridges had been 
devoted to music and poetry ; but, unlike 
most young poets, he w’as in no hurry to 
take the world into his coniidenee, He 
preserved affectionate letters from Ho])- 
km.s, beginni-ng m 1805, in which the latter 
W'rites of religion, music, and even his OAvn 
poems. Yet apparently Hopkins was viii- 
aware that Bridges !vrotc poetry tit all 
until, in January 1874, he came upon 
Andrew Lang’s review of Bridges’s lirst 
published volume [C. C. Abbott, Lcllers oj 
G. M. Hopkins, i, 20]. llridges writes of 
his later schooldays: ‘ My own boyish nuiso 
was being silenced [18(i‘i-8'l by ray rcudiug 
of the great poets. . . . What had led me 
to poetry wa.s the inexhaustible satisfac¬ 
tion of form, the magic of sjjccch, lying as 
it seemed to me in the masterly control of 
the material: it ivas an art which I h()\icil 
to Jeam’ [McthojV of Dolbcn]. Tlie whole 
passage is most signideant for any appre¬ 
ciation of Bridges as a poetic artist. Evi¬ 
dently this hope was one groat laotiv’c iji 
bis studies of French, German, and Italian 
literature, and the last-named particuliniy 
left distinct traces upon his own poetry. 
But -wbatever versos he wrote before his 
thirtieth year, hardly any of them ever 
saw tlic light. Of his first volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1873, he himself wrote that lie 
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Mvent to the seaside [Seaford] for two 
v,’ceks and wrote it there It was greeted 
with a long and appreciative review by 
Andrew Latig in the Academy of 17 
January 1874; but far from courting the 
popularis aura Bridges issued notliing 
more iu his own name for ten years except 
n jcit d’esprit in Latin elegiacs for his 
friends at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 

1870 and a contribution to a brochure, 
'flic Garland of Rachel, privately printed 
in 1881 by his friend Charles Henry OUve 
Daniel [q.v.], afterwards provost of Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford. Meantime, in 
187G, he published anonymously The 
Groivih of Love; A Poem in I'jventy-four 
Sonnets, which was in great measure the 
fi-iiit of his six months in Italy. Of these 
fionnets ten were dropped from subsequent 
editions, while six were much rovritten, 
find many new ones added. 

Bridges actually began bis medical 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 

1871 and graduated M.B. in 1874. He -was 
lioiise physician for one year (1875-1876) 
to Dr. Patrick Black [q.v.], for whom he 
liad great admiration and to whom he dedi’ 
cated his Latin poem, of 558 lines, ‘De 
Nosocomio Sti. Bartolornaei’. In 1877 he 
was appointed casualty physician, a post 
•which lie held for tivo years; nnd he con¬ 
tributed a trenchant ‘Account of the 
Casualty Department’ to tlie Hospital 
lleporls of 1878, in which he recorded that 
he had .seen 30,040 patients in the course 
of one year with an {vverage of 1'28 
niiniitcs given to each case, and had 
oicleiccl over 200,000 doses of medicine 
containing iron. In 1878 Bridges was 
appointed assistant physician to tire Hos¬ 
pital for Sick Children, Great Onnond 
Street, and afterwards to the Great Nor- 
tlicrn ilospital in Holloway. His skill and 
,^cll]nen would have carried him far, but 
lie intended to retire at the age of forty, 
niul even while in medical practice must 
liave found a good deal of time for his 
favourite studies. Thus he published in 
1870 and 18S0 two more sheaves of lyrical | 
Poe»is, bij the author of the Growth of Love, 
which were cordifilly, though not widely, 
noticed, the Academy reviewer complain¬ 
ing of ids ‘cryptic, scrappy’ method of 
publication and, while praising his fresh¬ 
ness and tccUnical perfection, somewhat 
deprecating his ‘experiments in a new 
prosody’. 

In London Bridges lived first at 50 
Maddox Street with Wooldridge, and after 
Dr. Molcsworth’s death in 1877 made a 
home for his mother at 02 Bedford Square. 
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In June 1881 his medical career was ended 
by on attack of pneumonia and empyema, 
from the effects of which he did not re¬ 
cover for eighteen months. In November 
he went to spend the winter in Italy and 
Sicily, and on hi.s return in 1882 took his 
mother to live at the Manor House, Yat- 
tendon, Berkshire. Here, in 1884, he 
married Monica, eldest daughter of his 
neighbour, the nrcliitoct Alfred H’atcr- 
house [q.v.]—a rmion in which the poet’s 
charm and spiritual distinction were well 
mated with his wife’s, and his welfare 
guarded by her uuselfish devotion, a 
devotion extended to the careful editing 
of his prose •^vritings nfter his death. 

During the next few years Bridges’.s one 
son and two daughters were born; nnd at 
Yattendon he lived until 1004, pursuing 
poetry and music and congenial friend¬ 
ships with gusto, nnd producing, in col¬ 
laboration with Wooldridge and with the 
friendly consent of the rector of Yatten¬ 
don, Henry Charle.s Beeching, afterwards 
dean of Norwich [cf.v], ‘The Yatten¬ 
don Hymnal’ (1805-1899), which was in¬ 
fluential in the contemporary reform of 
hynmody and the revival of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century music. Here, too, 
he wrote his eight dramas and quasi- 
dramaa and bis one long narrative poem, 
JUvos and Psyche (1885), a version of Apu- 
Icitis, as well ns many lyrics, odes for music 
such as that in honour of Henry Purcell, 
and the first of his poems in quantitative 
verse, ‘Now in wintry dcliglitn’ and ‘No 
ethical system’ (1908). In 1887 he con¬ 
tributed on c.ssay ‘On the elements of 
Milton’s Blank Verse in Paradise Lost' to 
Beeching’s edition of the first book of that 
poem, and he followed this up in 1889 with 
j a brief pamphlet On the Prosody of Para- 
' disc Regained and Samson Agotiisies. Little 
noticed at the time, this masterly nnd 
original work was republished witli addi¬ 
tions in 1893, reviewed with insight by 
Laurence Binyon in the Academy of 10 
March 1894 and, together witli Bridges’s 
practice ns a poet, was the real inaugura¬ 
tion of a new development of English 
verse, in which the natural accentuation 
of the phrase was to reassert itself, pro¬ 
ducing a fresh flexibility of rhythm, and 
requiring for success a highly sensitive 
discidmiiiation of sounds. Bridges con¬ 
stantly discussed these matters with 
friends, most fruitfully in earlier years 
with Hopkins and afterwards with \V. J. 
Stone, whose tract on Classical I^letres in 
English Verse (1800) excited his kccnc.st 
interest. After Stone’s preinaturc death, 
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Bridges added this tract, together with of his essays, wliich was continued by 
his own criticism, to an enlarged edition of Mrs, Bridges after his death. In 1918 )ie 
Millon's Prosody (1901); and he further founded the Society for Pure English ia 
treated the subject in Ibaiit ObscuH (iVcic coneeit with Bradley, Sit Waiter lialeigh, 
Q«rtrie}i.y, ii, Janunry 1909 and Clarendon and Bogan Pearsall Smith, tliough the 
Press lt)10)» in his edition of the Pofiwis of War postponed its activity until 1919, 

G. M. Hopkins (1018), and elsewhere. For the rest of his life tliis was, after 
From the lirst Bridges was jnstly appre- poetry, Bridges’s principal public interest, 
ciated by contemporary and younger men ‘P'rom the beginning he planned its policy, 
of letters, ns reviews by Andrew Bang, chose its collaborators, and guided its 
William Watson, and J. W. Maekail destiny, and wrote its most important 
testify. In 1895 he was invited by a papers' IS.P.E. Tracts, no. xkxv, p. m]. 
strong list of supporters to stand for dec- lUs principal eonficlants were Mrs. Bridges 
tiontothecbah'of poetry at Oxford. This (in this as in other matters), Pearsall 
he declined to do; and lie made no efforts Smitli, and Bradley, whom Bi idgcs called 
to get bis plays acted, although he \vrote the ‘mainstay’ of the Society, since 

Dcmetcr, a masque, for tlic students of ‘tliough he never wrote any entire article 
Somerville College, Oxford, to perform at for it, he pas.sccl and censored all its 
the opening of tlieir new libriiry in .Tune publications’. 

1Q04. In. 1005-1900 he spent nine months Tlrcsc last words arc quoted from a 
in Swit?:erlnnd for ttic sake of his wife’s A/cwioir of Henry Bradley, one of the few 
health, and in lOOT settled, at ChilswcU but, in their kind, perfect appreciations 
House, which he built on Boar’s Hill over- which Bridges wrote. Three of these were 
looking Oxford. He published little during mcinoriala of intimate friends, R. \V. 
his carHer years there, but a one-volume Dixon (1009), D. M. Dolbcn (1911), and 
edition of his Poems, excluding the play.-!, Bradley (1926), reissued in one volume, 
was issued in 1018. When, in 1918, he was Three Friends (1982): another of special 
appointed poet laureate, tlic general read- note was John Keats, a critical essaij, 
ing public was surprised, altliougli little mitten in 1894 (privately printed in 1895) 
interested in an oflice reduced again to as an introduction to G. Tliorn Drury's 
insignificance by its Inst holder, Alfred edition of the Poe7ns (1890). He wrote 
Austin [q.v,], whose njjpointinent had other occasional articles and lectures, 
probably been a mere reward for political always in a style which, without offcctn* 
journalism. The prime minister, Mr. As- tion, was strongly personal. In lOlG lie 
quith, unlike Lord Salisbury, was in- compiled The Spirit of Mail, n collection 
tercsted in literature; but certainly tlic of passages in pio.se and verse ‘designed 
popular voice M'ould have acclaimed to bring fortitiKle and peace of mind to 
Rudyard Kipling—and still more so when his countrymen in war time ’. Tliis achnir- 
only a year later the country was plunged aide and successful antliology was es* 
into the European War. Bridges wrote pccially remarkable for the prominence 
about twenty poems concerned wth tbc given to Ari.stoBc and Shelley, than whom 
War, most of which were collected in his no two authors influenced Bridges more, 
volume October and other poems (1020); the one by his robust and nuigi.stcrinl 
few of them would be preserved apart reasoning, the other by his impassioned 
from bis more congenial work. senst of bcawty smtl joy. 

Biidgcs’s artistic and musical bent had In 1024 Bridges and his wife spent tlirce 
long inclined him to an interest in English months at Ann Arbor as guests of the 
pronunciation and spelling as well as university of Michigan, and in the same 
prosody. He experhnented in spelling in year his eightieth birthday was, marked 
successive issues of hia poetry, therebj' by the gift, from a distinguisiiecl group of 
delaying the recognition of its real poetic admirers, of a clavichord made for tlic 
quality while proving the sincerity of his occasion hy Arnold Dolmetsch. At the 
purpose, As early as 1900 he broached end of 1025 appeared rVeiu T^erse, mostly 
to Homy Bradley [q.v.] a sclieme for uTitten in 1021, ‘a volume packed with 
introducing ‘an aesthetic phonetic script beauty and humour’ (Sir Henry Newbolt 
so like our present literary spelling and in T/ic 2 ’twcs) and containing seven poems 
writing that tiny one with common ecluea- in the writer’s latest manner, viz. ‘Nco- 
tion could read it’, and he published his Miltonic syllabics’. Tliese are in thcni- 
sclicinc in 1010 (English Association Es- selves small masterpieces while serving n.9 
says, voh i). In 1020 he began to introduce studies for tlic vuigrnm opus u pon wliich 
his new ‘symbols’ in a aeries of reprints he embarked in July 1926. This was 'I'lto 
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TesUnncni 0 / BeaiUi), which was published 
on the poet’s ciglity-fil'tli birthday in 102D, 
rind achieved au instantaneous success 
both in England and the United States of 
America. The Testament of Beauty is a 
great poem, demanding too much intcl- 
Icctnnl etfort ever to be popular, but full 
of passages whicb carry away any sensi¬ 
tive reader by tlieir eloquence, wit, and 
beauty of sound and imagc^ 3 ^ It is unique 
as the work of an octogenarian, able to 
sum up his aesthetic and spiritual experi¬ 
ence ill fi poem surpassing all he had pre¬ 
viously written, not only in scope and 
significance but in vigour and freshness. 
Fortunate to the end. Bridges had just 
revised ills poem for the second English 
edition before he died at Chilswell 21 April 
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ina^ by Sir WUham Rothenstcin, of 
whicli examines are published in liis ICiio- 
lish Porlrails (1807) and Txoenli;-/oiiT Por¬ 
traits {1920), and in The PorlruU Drawings 
of TV. Rothenstcin 1899-1926 (1020). A 
drawing by llicbard Troncy (1012) is pre¬ 
fixed to the Oxford one-volume edition of 
Bridges’s Poch’cfl/ Works (IPlb). Ainedal- 
lion profile was executed by Spicer Siinson 
in 1022 . 

No complete edition of Bridges’s worlcs 
has yet appeared. Tlie Poetical Works of 
Robert Bridges (1Q98-I00ti) contains poetry 
and plays previous to 1906. 

[2Vie Times, 22 April 1090; Bridges’s piib- 
lislicd writings] Letters of G. M. Ilop/nns, 
edited by C. C. Abbott, 109/); private iiilorma- 
tion,] N. C, Smitu. 
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No better portrait could be given ot 
Bridges than that, contributed to The 
Times (22 April) by Sir Henry Ncwbolt: 
‘In presence Bridges was one of the most 
TcmaTltablc figures of his time; tberc is no 
company in wliicli lie would not have been 
distinguished. lie had great stature and 
fine proportions, a leonine head, deep eyes, 
expressive lips, and a Cull-toned voice, made 
more effective by a slight occasional hesi¬ 
tation in his speech. His extraordinary 
personal charm was, liowcver, due to 
something deeper than these: it lay in the 
transparent sincerity with which every 
word and motion expre.ssed the whole of 
of his character, its greatness and its 
scarcely less memorable littlenesses . . . 
none would linvc wished these awa}'; thci' 
were not the haws but llie “grotesque” 
ornninent.s of his character. Behind them 
was always visible the strength of a tower¬ 
ing and many-sided nature, at once aristo¬ 
cratic and unconventional, virile and 
allcctionatc, fearlessly inquiring and pro¬ 
foundly religious.’ 

Bridges received the Order of Merit in 
1020 i he was also an honorary D.Litt. of 
Oxford University and an honorary LL.D. 
of St. Andrews, I-Inrvard, mid Michigan 
universities, and from 1895 an honorary 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

An oil portrait of Bridges, Y»ainted by 
Charles Fursc in 1893, and a drawing by 
Anning Bell, arc iu the possession of Iilrs. 
Bridges. An oil portrait painted by Lionel 
Miiirlicacl from a photograph by F. Hollycr 
(1888), and another by Sir William Rich¬ 
mond (1011), are in the possc.ssion of Lt.- 
Colonel A, Miiirhcacl, Hasclcy Court, Wal¬ 
lingford . A .sketch by Will inm Strang, gold 
point on pink paper, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Many drawings were 


BROCK, Sin THOMAS (1847-11>22), 
sculptor, was born at Worcester 1 Marcli 
1847’, the only son of William Brock, of 
Worcester, by his wife, Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of WiUinin MatsUall. Having received 
some teaching at the Government School 
of Design, IVorcester, Brook in 1800 went 
up to London and became the pupil of the 
well-known sculjitor .Tolin Henry Foley 
[q.v.]. He left Foley’s studio, however, 
tlic next year in order to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools. In 18(58 he exhibited 
for the first time at the Academy (a 
portrait bust of R. W. Binii.s, F.S.A.), and 
in 1S09 he gained the Academy gold medol 
in sculpture for his group ‘ Hcvcules strang¬ 
ling Antaeus’; this was exhibited at the 
Aciiderny in 2S70, the yenr in which Brack 
also produced his first portrait statue, that 
of Richard Baxter nt Kiddeirninster in 
the artist’.s native county. When, in 1874, 
his first master Foley died. Brock under¬ 
took to complete certain of Foley’s un- 
finished works, such as the statues of 
Daniel O’Connell and Viscount Gough for 
Dublin, and the statue of Favl Canning 
for CalcuttJi. In a sense Brock thereby 
directly sviccecded to Foley’s practice as a 
much employed purveyor of momiincnts 
and ofTicial statuary; and for about half a 
century he wns industriously active in a 
similar capacity. 

Of Brock’s public moiuiinents, London 
possesses statues of Robert Raikes (1880) 
and Sir Bartle Ficrc (1888), both in tlie 
Victoria Embankment gardens; Sir J. E. 
Millais (statue) in the Tate Gallery grounds 
(1904); Sir Henry Tate, Rrixton Ovnl 
gardens (a bronze bust, 100.5); Sir Henry 
Irving (statue) in the s|5nec north of the 
National Portrait Gallery (1910); the 
huge memorial to Queen Victoria in front 
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of Buckingham Palace (commissioned in 
1001, carried out in conjunction with Sir 
Aston Webb [q.v.], and unvefled in May 
1911)', Captain Cook (statue) in the Mall 
East End (1014); and Lord Lister, Upper 
Portland Place (a bronze with bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal, unveiled after Btodi’s 
death in 1024). In London buildings there 
are the following statues: Sir llichard 
Owen in the NaUirnl History Museum, 
South Kensington (3805), Gladstone in 
Westminster ilall (1902), Lord Bussell 
of Killowcn in the Law Courts (1904), 
and Gainsborough in the Tate Gallery 
(lOOG); while in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is Brock’s mormnient of Loi*d Leighton 
(a recumbent clligy accompanied by 
aUegovioal liguies of Pauvliug and 
Sculpture). 

Outside London the most notable public 
monument executed by Brock is his eques¬ 
trian statue of tlie Black Prince at Leeds 
(1902). Kiddcnnin.ster possesses by him, 
in addition to the llichard Baxter statue 
mentioned before, a statue of Rowland Hill 
(18S2). In Worcester Cathedral is his 
seated marble figure of Henry Philpott, 
bishop of Worcester (1896). There nre 
sovenil portrait statues by Brock in India, 
including Sir llichard Temple (J884) find 
Lord Sydenham (1915) at Bombay, and 
Brigadier-General John Nicholson at Delhi 
(1904), 

A long series of portrait busts was also 
produced by Brock: promment among 
them is the bust of Queen Victoria which 
was exhibited at the Academj' in the 
spring succeeding her death in 1901, and 
attracted much attention at the time; it is 
now at Christ Church, Oxford. There exist 
several other portrayals of Queen Victoria 
by him, inchuling the licad on the 1897 
coinage, aud a statvie at Hove. Among 
Brock’s works of an imaginative character 
may be mciitioiicd ‘Tlie Moment of PeriT, 
a lied Indian on horseback .spearing a 
serpent (1880-1881, purchased by the 
Chantrey Trustees), and ‘]Sve’ (marble, 
1900), both in the Tate Gallery; and ‘The 
Genius of Poetry’ (1880). 

Brock was elected A.R.A. in 1888 and 
II,A. in 1891, his diploma W'ork being a 
bust of Lord Leighton (exhibited 1893). 
On the occasion of the unveiling of the 
Queen Victoria memorial in 1011 he was 
created K.C.E. Othci honours came to 
him in considerable numbers; he was an 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford University 
(1900); ftii honorary A.11.I.B.A. (1908); 
an honorary Il.S.A. (1910); first president 
of the Royal Society of Britisli Sculptors, 


founded in 1905; and nicmbre d'honneai 
of the Societe dcs Artistes Frnn 9 alg. 

Brock died in London after an operation 
22 August 1922. He married in 1869 Mary 
Hannah (died 1927), only child of Richard 
Sumner, of Nottingham, and had six sons, 
one of whom is tlic painter Will Brock, 
and two daughters. 

An artist of no great originality or 
inspiration, but capalde at times of a 
vigorous and effective realism, Brock, ns 
his iimnense output shows, adequately 
fulfilled the requirements of a very large 
circle of pati'ons. In his style he further 
exemplifies the departure from the nco- 
clas.sic formula which had been initiated 
by his master Foley; and he has been well 
described as ‘the EugUsU representative 
of the more con-scrvative aspects of Frciieli 
sculpture in the second half of the ninc' 
teenth century’. 

Times, 23 Atigust 1022; Algernon 
Graves, T/ic Itoijal Acatkiuy of Arts, a com- 
plele dictionarjf of coulrihulors (wd their xcorh, 
vol. i, 1905; sulisequent Iloyal Acndeiny Ex¬ 
hibition Catiilogiies; C. It. Post, A History oj 
European and American Sculpture, vol. ii, 
1021. Portrait, Uoyal Academy Pi'rUn-es, 1020; 
cartoon by ‘Spy’, Vanity Fair, 21 September 
1905.^ ’1. BoruNius, 

BROWN, HORATIO ROBERT 
FORBE,S (1834-1920), historian of Ven¬ 
ice, the elder son of Hugh Horatio Blown, 
of Newhall House and Carlops,WkllDthiaii, 
by his wife, Guliclmiiui Forbes, sixth 
daughter of Alexander Ranaldson Mac- 
donell [q.v.], last cliief of Glonguny, 
was born at Nice, then Italian ten'hovy, 
10 Febniary 1854. Mrs. Brown, wlio was 
considerably 3 mungei‘ than her luishatid, 
after his death took a house at Clifton for 
the education of her two sons, Horatio and 
Allan. The boy« iv'crc entered at Clifton 
College, then under the liendmastcr.sliip 
of Dr. John Peiciviil [q.v.], in 1664. Wliilc 
at .school Horatio Brown made the ae- 
quaintaiicc of .lolm Addington Syinonds 
[q.v.], who was living at Clifton, ami in 
1809 gave lectures on the Greek poets to 
the Clifton College boj'.s. Tiie effect of 
these Iccturas on tlie boj's is described in 
Brown’s Jjj/e of Symonds[u, 46-48]. Thus 
began an influence which Syinonds, till his 
death in 1803, exercised over Brown’s 
intellectual tastes. 

From Clifton, Brown proceeded to New 
College, Oxford, with an exhibition whicli 
lie forfeited owing to tivo failures to p.nss 
responsiona. He was,however, cncovuaged 
to read for lilerae humaniores, in which lie 
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obtained a second class in J877'. He did Lagoons the description of the view from 
not proceed to a degree, and consequently Monte Pnvionc in the Venetian Alirs and 
in the course of time became seiiior com- the ‘■Voyage of the licp[ii \ \vliich caught 
inoner of New College, u position wiiich he Stevenson’s ej'c, luivc ijevliups most magic, 
used to say notliing but death or bank- In 180'Ji a new imblislicr cut tiie book 
riiptcy could take from him. He thought, down in order to adnjrt it for use as a 
hoApever, that he would have made a good guide-book; the omitted pioec.s were in- 
fellow of All Souls. The few surviving eluded by Brown in/n /iro?njd Penjce 
among his contemimraries remember him (1005) with sketches of places in tlie 
ns ‘pleasant and sociable . . . having Veneto, one of which, n rtc-scviptiou of the 
fwtistic tastes whicli he could afford to country-place of a Venetian patvicinn 
jiuliilgc’, and as ‘n fair-haired, breezy (where Brown went-to buy wine), caused 
out-of-floors person with a crisp Highland- some talk. 

Scottish spccclr’. Among his contem- In 1883 died llnwdon Imbboek Brown 
porai'ics was (Sir) Herbert Warren (also [q.v.], who Jiad not left Vciucc since ho 
n CJiftonian), afterwards president of came there in 1838, and wlio had in 18(}‘2 
Blagclnlcn College, who wrote BroWs been commissicined by the British govern- 
obituary notice in The Times. incut to calendar such of the VoncLian 

In 1877 Ncwhall House -was let, and state papers, preserved at the Frari, as 
llrown'.s cii'cunisianccs never allowed him concern English history. His calendars, 
to live theve agaiir. In the sanxe year the chiefly of the reports sent home by the 
Synioiids family removed to Dava^. It Venetian ambassadors in London, had 
niay have been this example which decided reached the year l.'iSS and were brought 
Brown and his mother to settle at Venice, clown to 1580 by his executor, G. Cax’cn- 
This they did, after trying Fiorence (where di.sh Bcntinck. Horatio Brown—he xvas 
Mrs, Brown’s relatives, the Misses Forbes, no connexion—was aiipointcd to succeed 
lived), in 1879. The Browns first took an him, and between 1894 and 1005 he com- 
apnitment on the Grand Canal, in the piled calendars coveting the years 1581 to 
paiaz'/.o Balbi-Valier. Before long, how- 1613. I-Ic occupied his mornings with the 
ever, they bouglit a block of buildings otj painful task of transcription and cpil o- 
tlie Ztittere, inhabited by a number of mization, and more or less liicod the work, 
tenants, whom they had diiriculty in He xvould return home for luncli, and then 
ejecting. They were left with a high, set out on the sohVo giro in the Fiso/o (his 
narrow louilding something like a .ship, sandolo) with Antonio to the Lido, then a 
It commanded the shipping on the Giu- nearly deserted sandbank. His life was 
(Iccca canal and the Giurlecea itself oppo- .settled: the calendars, liis servants and 
site. In tlic course of these migrations their interests, the Engli.sh chiivcli in 
Brown had made the acquaintance of a Venice, the consul’s calls and messages, 
gondolier, Antonio Siilin, whom he noiv the English colony (of wliicli Sir A. II. 
transported with his family to the back Lnx^ard [q.v.] and hi.s wife were tlien 
parts of hi.s house, which he called Ch leaders), and innnmcrnble ])crsnn.s passing 
Torvcselta, from the name ofthc side-canal through with introductions—soidions, (Up¬ 
as given on an old map. Brown, unlike lomats, Indian oiTicinIs, and simple tourists 
most tourists and literary men, saw Venice ^—gave him plenty to do. His Monday 
through the eyes of his gondolier and his receptions were ntlondod by VenetiawB as 
gondolier’s friends, with whom he spent wellnsbyineuihei^oftliesotiicwliatinis- 
Tniicli of his titne, playing ire seWc (a game cellancous English colony, He was fond 
of cards) and hocce (bowl.s) and drinking of clinibing, belonged to the Venetian Al- 
tlicwiucofl’acUiaatanofflcJv'abclimdthe pine CTiih, and scaled peaks in Switzer- 
honsc. land, the Tyrol, and tlic B'l'iulan Alps. 

The result of this five years’ experience Brown’s appohrtrneiit at tlie Fj-ari had 
was Brown’s first bonk, Inyc on f/jcLngooii.s the re.sHlt of txwning his attention from 
(1884). The qualities of this ndmirable literature to liistory. Sir Bichard Lodge 
account of Venetian life cannot be better says: ‘My impression i.s that IIrown’.s 
cxi)rcsscdthnninsoniclinc.soER.L.Steven- original tastes nnd interests \vc:r(' lilcrnvy 
.soil, who had met Brown at Davoa. The rather tlxau historical. .His work in tlie 
reference to ‘your splinted and Jj.app.y book archives coinpcJled him i:o turn to history 
. . . your pages clear as April air’ is con- and to become n. very competent historian, 
tnined in Undcr/uoods, xiii (1887). Brown He Imtl no nctwlcmic training in modern 
airswcrccl Stevenson’s epistle in verses of history, and he never had to tench it. The 
his own [Drift, p. 98, 1900]. In Life on the result was that in Ids historical writings 
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there was always a little of wliat some 
people would call "aniateurislineas”, but 
which was really the freshness and vigour 
of one who was exploring lutlierto rather 
unfamiliar fields—refreshing in contrast to 
the rather hlas6 treatment of most aca¬ 
demic liistorians. There can be no doubt as 
to the value of his interpretation of Vene¬ 
tian history. No other Englishman could 
have written with equal authority and in¬ 
sight on the subject.’ Brown produced 
Venetian Shidics (1887), a collection of 
articles on historical subjects, a formal 
history, Venice, an llistatical Skdeh (1893, 
compressed as the Venetian liepublicy 1902, 
which Edward Armstrong [q.v.] declared 
was his be.st book), some chaptera in tlie 
Cambridge Modern History (vol. i, 1902, 
and vol. iv, 100.^), and Studies in the His¬ 
tory of Venice (2 vols., 1007),his most sub¬ 
stantial work. Towards the cud of his life 
he wrote a chapter for the Cambridge 
Medieval IJistorij (vol. iv, 1923). Although 
a professional researcher, he was not an 
antiquary; he used to say that the facts 
in his history came from the works of 
Samuele Romanin. His interest was in 
politics and political theory, as, for in¬ 
stance, the relations between the Serene 
Repuhlic and the Holy See, and he pro¬ 
jected a book on Paolo Sarpi, on whom lie 
delivered the Taylorian lecture at Oxford 
in 1900, As a recognition the university of 
Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D., which he greatly appreciated. 

Brown’s researches at the Frari had 
another result. He discovered theregisters 
of printed books, the laws of the Republic 
dealing with publishing, and other docu¬ 
ments relating to the book trade—all iin- 
pulDlished. ITc had these transcribed, and 
prefixed to them cliapters on the early | 
printers and their production in The Vene~ 
t'inn Friniing Press (1801). The experts in 
possession of tliis Held were not cordial to 
the newcomer, and Symonds disapproved 
of his spending time over bibliography, 
Tlie value of the documents, however, 
cannot be denied. 

In 1893 Symonds died in Rome, having 
appointed Brown his literary executor. In 
1805 Brown’s John Addington Symonds, a 
Biography appeared, It cost him pain ns 
well as labour. Up till then he had paid 
yearly visits to Davos in the winter; and 
Symonds, who was often in Venice, rented 
the mezzanino of Cn T'orveseha. 

During his first years in Venice, Brown 
had been sornetliing of a Bohemian. As 
time went on lie went more into the ivorld, 
both in Venice and in Midlothian. He 


Brown 

visited England every simimer, and spent 
some time in Oxford, looking up old 
friends and making new ones, guch as 
Edward Armstrong and William Holdon 
Hutton (q.v.]. With undergraduates he 
had on astonishing success, winning their 
confidence with ease. He continued to 
^vrite, although Immpercd by failing sight. 
He brought out Letters and Papers of John 
Addmgton Symonds in 1923 and a book on 
Dalmatia as late ns 1925. In 1900 he lost 
his rcinni’kable and venerable mother. Slic 
was cremated, as he was in his turn, on 
tlie eemeteiy island of San Michele. He had 

longsinccacquircd a position of influence in 

his quarter, San Gregorio, and lie received a 
coramendation from Pius X (whohad been 
patriareli of Venice) when lie and liis 
gondolier and his gondolier’s family knelt 
before the Pope in the Vatican. 

Tlie European War put an end to these 
occupations. For some time Brown stayed 
in Venice, opening his house ns a refuge to 
the poor of the quarter when a bombard¬ 
ment was threatened. ‘My duty’, he said, 
‘is to appear at the top of the stairs and 
I say colma, calma, cnbna' As there are no 
Venetian cellars, the shelter was illusory. 

I When tlie capture of Venice seemed iiimii- 
nent he said lie could not face an Austrian 
prison, and went first to Flo reuce and then 
to Scotland, where he lived among the 
military at the New Club in Edinburgh or 
in his own village of Carlops. 

Brown returned to Venice in 1919, des¬ 
tined not to sec England ogaiii. Venetian 
society was rvert cordial imixiecliatcly after 
the War; his sight was failing, and required 
an operation at Ziirich, and his income 
had diminished. Newliall was without n 
tenant, and he had to sell Ch TorrescUa, re¬ 
taining the mezzanino. He assisted in the 
arrangements for the visit of King George 
V to the Asingo battlefields in 1923. 

In March 1025 Brown had a severe heart 
attack, from wliich he recovered, thanks to 
tlic skill of his doctor and the devotion of 
his servants. His last year was serene; his 
estate had been .sold, and he wrote: ‘the 
doctor says I may be the same man again, 
but I doubt it, and am content to go on for 
two or three years, like Epicurus’ Gods, 
neither giving nor taking trouble, ’ He was 
not allowed so long, and died 19 August 
1926 at his doctor’s house at Bellimo, 
where he had gone to escape the heat. 
There is a monument to him in tbeEnglish 
churcli at San Vio. He never married, 

Brown was fond of his kind, had a strong 
faculty of admiration, and alargehcart. He 
was a good scholar and read Greek fluently. 
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'IM\c bo^s whicii lie Icncw he absorbed ; to 
write verse, lie said, was the greatest plea¬ 
sure in life; he liad a tenderness for mmor 
i)oets, saying that ‘they were more like us’ 
Licli’as T. E.Brorvn, iiis Clifton master, to 
whose works he contrhmtcd an introduc¬ 
tion in ltt08). In Ins last years be acquired 
ii taste for llossiict. 

[Tfic Timcn, 21 August 1020 ; Scottish His- 
loricd licvicio (containing an account by 
15v«wn of Ncvvhall and Ciirlops), April 1010; 
imvnte information; personal knowledge.] 

' T. W. AtnEN. 

BROWNE, EDWARD GRANVILLE 
(18()2-11>20), Persian scholar and Orien¬ 
talist, the eldest sou of Sir Benjamin Chap¬ 
man Browne, civil engineer, by his wife, 
Annie, daughter of Robert Tboinns Atkin¬ 
son, of High Crossnouso,Ne\¥castSc-npon- 
Tvne, was born at Ulcy, near Dursley, 
(■'ioticcstershirc, 7 February 1802. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Glcnalmond,' 
and at ELoii. His sympathy with the 
Turks in their gallant struggle against 
Ihissia led liim in 1877 to study Turkish, 
thereby awakening his interest in Oriental 
matters. On leaving Eton, he proceeded 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
lie read for tlie natural sciences tripos with 
n view to taking up medicine, at the same 
time continuing liis study of Oriental 
langunge.s. He took the natural sciences 
tripos in 1882, and the Indian languages 
tripos in 1884. He spent the long vacation 
of 1884 in Con.stantiiiople, and on his 
Yctuni studied at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, until 1887, qualif 3 'ing 
M.B. in that year. 

In 1867 Browne was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Pembroke College, and this enabled 
liiin to pay his first and, ns it turned out, his 
only visit toPersiaf October1887to October 
1S88); this country became thenceforth 
tlic central object of Ills studios and the 
nljsoi'biiig interest of his life. He visited 
Tiibviy-, T'cbciau, Isfahan, Shirar., Jezd, 
nnd Kirman, avoid ing European society as 
much as possible, and tlirowing himself, 
with ever-increasing interest into the com-' 
pany of Persians, mystics, dervishes, and , 
Kalaiulnrs, whose friendship and eonfi- 
tlence he gained to a degree hitherto 
uapataUeled. On his return from Persia 
ill 1888, Jie was appointed university 
leoturcr in Persian at Cambridge. In 
1002 be W’as elected Sir Thomas Adams 
jHofe.s.sor of Arabic. He lived in Pembroke, 
iti the rooms once occujjied by the younger 
1‘itt; but on his marriage in 1906 to Alice 
Caroline, daughter of Francis Blackburne 


Daniell, he moved to a house in Trurnpiug- 
ton Road, where ho spent the remainder 
of his life. 

On tlie eve of his departure for Persia, 
Browne had happened to come across the 
WTitings of Count Gobinemi, and the des¬ 
cription which he found there of the rise 
of the Babi movement gave liiin a new 
object for his journey. He was spcllbouncl 
by the story of the courage and devotion 
shown by the Bab nnd his faithful fol- 
loivers, nnd at once rcsoh'ccl to make a 
special study of this movement. As he 
himself said, wlievcas he had previously 
wished to visit Shiim because it was the 
' home of Hall'/, and Sa’di, he now wished to 
see it because it was the birth-place of 
Mirzn All Muhammad, tlie Bab. He was 
eager to discover the nature of doctrines 
wbicli could inspire so much heroism, and 
felt convinced tliat he would find among 
the Persians many still living who had 
known the Bab personally. The story 
down to 1862 had been adequately and 
eloquently told by Gobineau. It became 
Broivne’s object to continue the narrative 
from, that date, and for some years after 
his return from Persia lie contributed 
articles dealing with tlie Babis to the 
Journnl of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
published in 1801 A Traveller's Nnrrafive, 
written to illuslrole the Episode of the Bah, 
nnd in 1893 The vcw history oj Mirza AH 
Muhammad, the Bab, translated from the 
Persian. He also publislicd in 1893 A 
Year ainongsiIhcPersicms, which, although 
it is now iucliidcd among the foremost 
classics of travel in Englisli literature, did 
not at tlie time attract the attention which 
it deserved, and was not reprinted until 
1920, after his death. 

Having made excellent use of all the 
material gathered during lii.s stay in Per¬ 
sia, Browne now turned liis attention to 
the history of Persian litemture, and, in a 
number of important contributions to tlie 
Jowrud of the Royal Asiatic vSoGioty, laid 
the foundations of liis great Literary flis- 
iory of Persia utiMl the lime of Firdausi, of 
whidr the first volume appeared in 1062, 
and subsequent volumes in 1900, 1020, 
and 1924. The -work murks a turtung-point 
in the study of Persian liistory and litera¬ 
ture, and is unlikely for many years to be 
superseded as the standard authority on 
the subject. Browne’s greatest service lay 
in his exhaustive analysis of original 
sources. His knowledge of tlic Persian 
language w'as uiirivnllc'cl, and his reading 
I covered the w’hole Held of Peraian and 
[Arabic literature. No man of his gencra- 
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tion did more to enhance the prestige of 
his country in tliis field of scholarship. 

Browne's efirly medical studies -wctc 
often turned to good account in connexion 
with his Oriental researches. His Fitz¬ 
patrick lectures, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1910 and 1920, and 
pulilished in 1021 under the title of ytra- 
binn Medicine^ form the most notable 
product of his combined studies in these 
two subjects. 

Apart from the many books and articles 
which bote his name, Browne was respon¬ 
sible for the publication of many Persian 
texts, several of which he produced at his 
Own expense. Among the most vahiaWc 
and onerous of the tasks which he under¬ 
took was the editing of the History oj 
Ottoman Poetry, written by his friend Elias 
John Wilkinson Gibb [q.v.]. Of this 
important work only one volume had ap¬ 
peared when Gibb died in 1901. The task 
of seeing through the press the five remain¬ 
ing volumes wag one upon which few 
men would have had the vvnsdftahness to 
embark. The most arduous part was tile 
Verification and identification oftheTiii’k- 
ish originals of the many poems translated 
in the course of the five volumes. In order 
to perpetuate the memory of her son, 
Mrs, Jane Gibb left a sum of money to be 
used for the publication of texts and trans¬ 
lations of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
books, and with this object in view 
Browne, with five other scholars, estab- 
lislicd in 1904 the E. J. W. Gibb inemovial 
fund; he remained the moving spirit of 
the trust up to the time of his death. 

From, the days when Bro^vno’s sym¬ 
pathies with the Turks were first aroused, 
down to the end of his life, politics con¬ 
tinued, in the midst of his academic 
studic.s, to cugro.ss much of his time and 
thought. When the Persian revolution 
broke out in 1005 he followed events in 
Persia with the greatest intere.st and sym¬ 
pathy. He was instrumental in forming 
the Persian Committee, consisting of incm -1 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, which 
exercised considerable inJhiencc on public 
opinion. By utilizing the valuable material 
he had collected, and the information he 
had gatliered from hi.s extensive corre- 
.spojidence with Persian friends, he wa.s 
nhlc to publish A Short Accovvi of Recent 
Events in Persia (1000), A History of the 
PersioTi Pevolulion 1905^1909 (1010), and 
'J'hc Press and Poetry of Modern Persia 
(1014). His object in all those publie.ations 
w'ns to serve I^crsia by explaining to the 
West the new spirit of sound nationalism 


which had suddenly revealed itself in that 
country. 

At Cambridge, as Icchircr and professor 
Browne quickly made his personality felt. 
He was able to achieve much for the pro¬ 
motion of Oriental studies in the univer- 
.sity, and was mainly responsible for flic 
creation of a school of living Quiontal 
languages in Cambridge, in connexion with 
the training of candidates for the Sudan 
political service and the consular .service 
in the Near East. He also undertook aa 
B labour of love the wenrisonre task of 
cataloguing the Moliaminedan manu¬ 
scripts, botli in the Uiuver.sity Library niui 
in the libraries of several of the colleges, 

In middle rifcBro\vne became possessed 
of considerable wealth, and was then alilc 
to give full play to hi.s natural generosity, 
especially in the direction of Ivclpitig in¬ 
digent—and it is to be feared at times 
quite undeserrdng—Orientals, He u’as 
without worldly ambition and wasentirely 
absorbed in bis Avork, though this did not 
prevent him from becoming a devoted 
husband and father. In politics he was 
a fearless upholder of the Aveak against 
the strong. He became, for example, an 
ardent champion of Irish Home Rule, and 
a bitter enemy of Russia because of her 
designs on Turkey and Persia. It tlius 
often happened that he was opposed to the 
policy of the British gOA'crnmcnt, and it 
wa.s on this nccoimt that his unique know¬ 
ledge of the Near and Middle Ea.st was not 
turned to better public account. 

Browne's capacity for mastering Oriciiial 
langimgcswasvei'y teinarkable,and he was 
among the very few Europeans Avho could 
write a coii'cet letter with equal facility in 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. His memory 
Avaa exceptional and \\\% fund of quotation 
. inexhaustible. He had the BosAveliian gift 
of recalling Avhole conversations—a gift 
Avhich contributed very largely to the 
value and interest of his Year nninngst f/ie 
Persians, ThePcrsiansthemsclvcsheldhim 
in thedeepcstafTcotfo/i and v’Cfieration, and 
his name is not likely to Ijc soon forgotleii 
in their country, On attaining his sixtieth 
birthday he received a number of remark¬ 
able tributes from leading men in Persia, 
and A Volume of Oriental Studies, edited by 
Sir T. IV, Arnold and R. A, Nicholson, 
to which scholars of every country coatvi- 
buted article.s, was presented to him. 

In November 1024 BroAvne Avas .sutl- 
dcnly stricken by a scati'c heart aLlaek, 
which brought his intollcotual activities to 
an end. In June 1925 his cleAmted Avife, 
Worn out Avith constant anxiety, suddenly 
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iiii'l (iicd. He never rnliiccl from 
tltc blow, find survived her by only six 
months, dying at Cambridge 5 January 
]02b. He left two sons. 

Ui-owno was elected F.B.A. in 1903 and 
p.ft.C.P. in 1011. 

yi'hc Times, G January I02Q; Introductory 
MemoiT by J. lb Atkins in A Persian Anlho- 
loi!?;, l)eui'! l'ransl«/(o?is f-Toxn tiie Persian by 
Erhford Granville lirozvne, eel. Sir IS. D. Ross, 
11 ) 07 ; peisonal knowledge,] IS. D. Ross. 

BROWNE, GEORGE FORREST 
(1830-1900), bishop of Stepney and later 
of Bristol, elder son of George Biwvne, 
proctor of tlie ecclesiastical oourt at Yotk, 
by his ^Yifc, Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
hobert li'on'est, precentor of York, ivas 
born in that city 4 December 1833. He 
received liis early education at St. Peter’s 
School, York, afterwnvds proceeding to 
Catharine Hall, later called St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Here lie came under 
the influence of the master of the hall, 
Henry i’hilpott [q.v.], who eonrbined per¬ 
sonal chariuwitU learning and remarkable 
capacity for business and administration. 
The two men were siitiilnr in clia-ractcr, 
imd Philpott always remained Browne’s 
Weal. In 185G he graduated as tliirticth 
wrangler, and in the next year obtained 
a second class in the theological exaniina- 
Uon, which wms not yet a tripos. In 1858 
he was ordained, and in 1SG3 became a 
fello^Y and assistant tutor of St. Catha¬ 
rine’s. Bctrreen degree and fellowship he 
went iis a ninstev to Trinity College, 
Glcnalmond. There Bro\¥nG was very 
happy, and in after life lie often expressed 
his thankfulness for the opportunity of 
n))prcciating Cambridge from outside be¬ 
fore rctiiTning to live there as a teaclicr. 

hi 18G5 Browne vacated his fellow.ship 
on his iniu'riagc w’ith Mary Louisa, eldest 
fJangliterof Sir John Stewart Hicliardsoii, 
Uiirleentli baronet, of Pttfour, Perthshire. 
Tlieu began liis most imjiartunt work in the 
university. Ilcwas proctor, either junioror 
.senior, three times between 1870 and 1881. 
In 1867 he was a]ipointed chaplain of St. 
Catharine’s, in IBGb veetoY of Ashlcy-cum- 
Silvci'ley, Canibriflgeslure (which living 
ho lield till 1875), and in 1871 secretary 
of the Local Examinations Syndicate. In 
the last capacity lie showed his energy 
mu} .skill an a pioneer, as he also shoivcd it 
iil'loi'wards in promoting the higher cdijca- 
Lion of women at Cambridge. He was the 
Ih.st editor, in 1870, of the Cambridge XJni- 
iCffiUy Reporter, and in 1874 ho began to 
ser\'e on the council of the Senate, where 
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his now matured business iibilily'piwccl 
invaluable. The University Coniinissioii 
had the benefit of his services from 1877 
to 1S81, Browne proving an ideal secrctaTy 
to tliat body, in its task of university 
reform. He olso served on the Cambridge 
town council and on the hcnch. In 1887 
there ctuue to Btowrvc a chance to develop 
his skill in archaeology, one of his many 
interests, for he was elected to the Disney 
professorship of archaeology in the uni¬ 
versity. In tiiat yoat he was made an 
honorary fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
In 1891 he was appointed a cation of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and received the 
honorary D.C.L. degree of Durham Uni¬ 
versity ; iu 1893 he hceame secretary to the 
London Diocesan Honic Mission. T’%vo 
years later the new suffragan bishopric of 
Stepney found in Browne the right man to 
fill that not easy position. On his eleva¬ 
tion to a bishopric he received the degree 
of D.D. at Cambridge. After two years 
atStcpney.Bishop Browne was transUitcci 
(1897) to the diocese of Bristol, The times 
were diHicult, but the new bishop wn.s 
popular, succes.sfiil, and liapjiy. He 
resigned in 1914, and lived in rctircniGiit 
until his death, .1 June 1930, He received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Oxford 
University in 1908, and lie was elected a 
fellow of the British .‘Vcadcniy on its 
foundation in 1903. He died, and was 
.buried, at Bcxhill-on-Sioa. Ills wife, by 
whom he had two sons and three daugh¬ 
ters, died in 1903. 

Browne’s piiblrslied works include: Icc- 
iCfiues oj France aiul Swilzciiatid (1805); 

127/c Venerrible liede (1879, new edition 
‘l9I9); Notes on Monk Weurinoulh Church 
(1880); The Church in these Islands before 
dugustojc (18€4); /lugKsftiie and llis 
Companions (1895); The Coitvcrsion nj /hr. 
Heptarchy (3896); Theodore and IVHfrilli 
(1807); a/i9/. Oalharine's CoUege 

(1902); Bouifacc of Crediinn (100.5); The. 
ItccoUecHons of « i/(s/iop (101,'5). Ileniiiclc 
a special study of runic stones, and puli- 
lislied The Jlam Crosses (1889) and The. 
^Ijieicni Cross Shafts of Bavenslie (lud 
TCcll (1017). In 1023, when nearly ninety, 
he produced nii edition of I'UM-Forbcs 
Family Charters, 1345-1727. 

Browne was fond of lly-hshing and 
mountain-climbin", being prc.sidont of the 
Alpine Chihin 1903; but lie found bi.s best 
recreation in change of work. Hi.s versa¬ 
tility M'as remarkable ; aicliaeology and 
history were to him a source of great 
pleasure, affording weleuiiic and licaltli- 
giving relief from the strain of administra- 
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tion. It is pcvhaps ■wrong to speak of 
‘strain’, for Dr. Phllpott had taught him 
to value and Love oClicial duties, and not 
to consider them a mere means to an end. 
h'oT this reason his real life was his public 
work; but in spite of this, perhaps because 
of it, he won all hearts by his courtesy, 
sympathy, and lively personality. 

[Browne’s ItecoUcctions of a Bishop, 1015; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

W. H. S. Jones, 

BROWNING, OSCAR (1837-1928), 
schoolmaster, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and historian, was born in 
London 17 January 1807, the third son of 
William Shipton Browning, a merchant, 
by his wife, Mariana Margaret Bridge, 
aunt of Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge [q.v.]. 
There is a tradition, unvcritiable, but borne 
out by some of his characteristics, that 
an eighteenth-century ancestor on his 
mother’s side had introduced a strain of 
Jewish blood. Six months after Brown¬ 
ing’s birth, his ptircnts moved from London 
to one of the C4auons’ houses in the pre¬ 
cincts of Windsor Castle. In 1859 he was 
elected a scholar of Eton, his tutor being 
William Johnson Cory[q.v.]. InlSUOhe'was 
elected to tv scholarship at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1859 to a fcUowsliip. 
As a fellowship at that time was vacated 
only by marriage, Browning, who never 
married, remained a fellow of King’s until 
his death. During his undergraduate days 
he was the friend of many men who were 
afterwards distinguished, sucli as Henry 
Sidgwick, B. C. Jebb, G. O. Trevelyan, 
and C. S. Cnlv'erley. He became president | 
of the Union, and formed the ambition 
of becoming a statesman and a trainer | 
of statesmen. I-Ic was placed fourth in 
the classical tripos of 1800, and in May 
of the same year accepted the offer of an 
ns.sistant-mastership at Eton. 

The years spent at Eton (1860-1875) 
were tlie most fruitful of Browning’s life. 
His house, presided over by his beautiful, 
dignified, and accomplished mother, soon 
became the most popular in the school. 
He spent generously in the Irvtevests of the 
boys the large income which it provided. 
He arranged concerts by professiouaLs 
from London, introducccl singing eoinpeti- 
tioivs, encouraged private theatricals, and 
entertained famous men of letters. One 
tliiivg only he discouraged—talk about 
athletics, to the cult of which, although 
not to the practice, be was resolutely 
opposed. A good classic himself, he be¬ 
lieved at this time in classieal education. 


But he also attached much importance to 
tlic teacliing of history, by preference 
modern history. lie presented to the 
royal commission on the public schools 
(1861-1804) a scheme of educational re¬ 
form; and the commissioners’ report, to 
a considerable degree, adopted his point 
of view. Ujvfortunntcly, although always 
o reformer, he was not n tactful one, and 
Ills activities involved him in a long series 
of disputes, controversies, and admonitions 
(sec I-L E. Worfclinni, Oscar lirozoiiing, 
1027], Moreover, hisintimncywitiitlie boys 
led to suspicions and cluirges which were 
never fairly and openly advanced in .such 
awaythat he could have refuted them. The 
result was his dismissal from Eton in 1875, 
The boys.tlicirparents, and his friends ral¬ 
lied indignantly but vainly round him, and 
thematterwaswidelycanvassecllnthcprcss 
and the clubs of London, and even debated 
in the House of Commons. But J. J. 
Hornby, then headmaster, was obdurate, 

I and the govermng body had no power 
I except to dismiss the headmaster himself, 
■which they were nsituviiUy unwilling to do, 
Browning thus found hinrsclf at the age 
of thirty-eight deprived of £8,000 a year 
and the ■work to which he was devoted, 
and reduced to his fellowship at King's, 
then worth £300. Some men might have 
been broken, but Browning was always 
resilient. The work whicli had been inter¬ 
rupted at Eton he resolved to continue at 
King’s, and he showed himself there as 
active, as provocative, as exasperating, 
and os right as he had been at Eton. He 
wn.H welcomed with ciitliiisiusni by liis 
colleagues and friends, appointed a lec¬ 
turer in history at King’s in 1880, anrl a 
university lecturer in 1883. He founded the 
Political Society, of ivhich most of the 
memberewere undergraduates, nnclwliovc 
papers were read weekly, followed by dis¬ 
cussion in whicli every' one present had to 
take his part. He threw liim.sclf with his 
usual energy into the tn.sk of reforniiiig 
and reorganizing tiie college. His ideal was 
laid down as follows, in u uiemorandiiin of 
1897: *I have always fancied to myself 
the King’s of the future as a college of 
about 1.50 undergmcluatcs reading for 
honours iu the various faculties of the 
university, provided ivith the best teach¬ 
ing which the university can afford, wliieli 
.■ihould be given to them to a groat extent 
at the expense of the college, enjoying the 
stimulus of a very cultivated and ener¬ 
getic society, protected froi'n the tcmjita- 
tions of a larger college, and directed witli 
n careful and sympathetic attention from 
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tiie older men, which is at pTCsent little 
Imown in Cainbritlgc, but which is one of 


the chief advantages of the sister univer¬ 
sity.’ This ideal has in fact been largely 
attained, and part, at least, of the credit 
for it must be attributed to Browning’s 

continuous insistence on it. 

It i\’as not, however, in the formal work 
of teaching that Browning’s inllucacc was 
most felt. His abundant energy over- 
(lon’cd into extremely varied lields. He 
was treasurer of tlie Union, president and 
treasurer of the Tootlights Dramatic 
Club, and of tlic Bic 3 '^cle Club (he once 
cro.ssed the Alps on a tricycle), an olTicer 
of the Musical Club, the Swininiing Club, 
nml the Hockey Club. On Sunday even¬ 
ings there asseniblcd in his rooms every 
one of note in the university, and often 
distinguished strQngcr.s from outside. Ad¬ 
mirable music was to be heard there by 
those who enjoyed it, while there lay about 
on tlic tables the latest literature of the 
ncwly-fouudcd Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search. On these occasions Brow’iiiiig, 
^vho was any tiling but pon^rous or scH- 
conscious, would himself perform comic 
songs with appropriate action. His viva- 
citj', his contempt for dignity, hts love of i 
youth, and his frank devotion to the world' 
delighted all undergraduates who were i 
not prigs, and ah dons who were not' 
pedants. But it mu.st not be supposed j 
that lie was not serious in Ihs work. If he' 
was not a great historian, he was a great | 
educationalist, for he knew how to stimu-' 
late, to reprove, and to make men of 
boyish youths. Nor was his interest con¬ 
fined to undergraduates. He took a lead¬ 
ing part in tlie foundation of the Cam- 
hi'idgc University day training college for 
elementary tcaohcr.s, of which lie was 
principal from 1801 to 1900, made himself 
accjiininted with a iiuuibcr of boys in the 
town and the neighbouring villages, and 
started them in tiicir careers. He has 
been called a snob, but tliafc innocent and 
common failing w’as compatible, in his 
case, witii the warmest interest iji any 
poor boy who showed promise. 

IMeantimo Browning’s activities at Cam¬ 
bridge did not interfere with his outside 
interests. He was always a keen radical, 
tliough with a strong tinge of iinpcriall.siii. 
Tlu'cc times he contested hopeless seats 
—Norwood (1886), Bast Worcestershire 
(1802), and ^Ycst Derby (1893)—iu the 
liiicrnl interest, and once was invited to 
cipposc Joseph Chambovlain. Tliis oppov- 
tiiuity, however, he declined—a decision 
which later he rci^rcttcd. He had made 

O 


the mistake, he .said, of acting on rcllcc- 
tion iii.st.cad of on impulse. He never 
altered his political attitude nor allowed 
his natural optimism to be overclouded by 
the shadow's oF age. Even the European 
War left his ideals unsluikcii. 

Browning’s life at Ciuiihridgc came to 
an end in 1908, ■^vhen lie was over seventy. 
The last period was somewiuit distressing, 
for he believed himself to have been biully 
treated by some of Iiis colleagues at Ixing’s 
and by those who tJicn controlled the day 
training college. But he bore little malice 
and never lost interest in King’s and 
King’s men. Ilfs latter years were spent 
in Rome, and lie continued there Jiis rc.st- 
le.ss activities. He gave public lectures, 
sat on committees, and in 11)21 becunic 
trustee and clinirinan of tiic British Aca¬ 
demy of Arts ill Home. He resumed the 
classe.? on Dante which Imd been a feature 
of his life in Cambridge, and assisted young 
Italians, as he hud done young English¬ 
men, towards the openings tlicy dosived. 
It was during these last y'cnrs that he 
wrote several of his histovieal maunals'. 
A History of the Modern World, 1815-19.10 
(2 vols., 1912), A Gcnei'fil f/islort/ of the 
World (1913), and A Short Ilistori/ of Italy, 
375-1915 (1917). Among liis envUer his¬ 
torical works may be mentioned The Flight 
to Varenms and other hialorktd essnya 
(1892). Contact with people and with life, 
iiow'evcr, meant more to him than liooU 
knowledge, and it is the iiillucnce of his 
stimulating pcj-soiuility, hi.s friendships, 
and his practical philfuitluopy whicli form 
his real contribution to the life of hi.s time. 
He died in Rome G October 1023, in his 
eighty'^-seventh year. 

A portrait of Browning by — Teague 
I is at Eton College. A cartoon appeared in 
Vanilij Eflir 24 November 1888. 

[Browning’s own ivnuiiisecnccs in Im¬ 
pressions of Indian Travel, 1903, Memories of 
Sixty Years at Eton, Cam hriduc, and Ehai'hcre, 
lino, and Memories of Later Years, 1023; 
l-I. K. 'Wortham, Oscar JJroniid??”, 1027 ; i^cr- 
sonal knowledge.] G, I.owes Dic’KINSON. 

BRYCE, JAMBS, ViscoUxNT Bhycr 

(1888—1022), jurist, lustorian, and [joliLi- 
cian, born 10 May 18;18 in Artlnir Sli'cct, 
Belfast, was the eldest son of James Bryce 
the younger (3 806-1077, q.v.), .scliool- 
master and geologist, and grandson of 
James Bryce the elder ([707-1857, q-v.), 
dmne. His mother was iMargaret, (laugh¬ 
ter of Jinncs V'ouug, of Abljeyville, co. 
Antrim, n Belfast increhiint. James Bryce 
spent the first eight years of his life in 
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Belfast and at the country house of his 
maternal graiulhither, Jaincs Young, oti 
the shores of Belfast Lough. The Bible, 
The Arabian Nights, anti Bavoi\ von Htim- 
boldt’s Aspects of Nature were among the 
books of his childhood. Already at tlic 
age of eight he was putting questions to 
his uuclc, Reuben John Bryce, on the 
Brilisl^ constitution. In l8‘i() his father] 
was appointed a master in the Glasgow 
high school. The family lived for some 
time in Lnnsdowuc Crescent, Glasgow, and 
then removed to a house in the country at 
Blantyi'c. James attended the Jiigh school 
until the ngc of fourteen, when he went 
to live with luR uncle Reuben, then head¬ 
master of the llellast Academy, attended 
classes at the Academy, and learnt from 
his uncle the elements of ISrsc. In 1854 
he cutci'cd Glasgow University, where he 
studied Latin under William Ramsay 
[q.v.] aii<i Greek under ISdiniind Law 
Lushington [q.v.]. In his second year be 
obtaijicd the gold medal for Greeic, besides 
a prixe in mathematics. Among his college 
actjuaintauces %Yeve John Michol [q.v.], 
afterwards professor of English at Glas¬ 
gow, and George Monro Grant [ q.v.], after- 
w’ards principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, OiUario. Much of the vacation 
time Nvas spent in imvul wanderings in the 
west of Scotland and the north of Ireland, 
in whicli Bryce acquired a love of botany 
and 11 tn.stc for climbing. 

This taste for clin\bjng cndwi-cd in later 
life, and he pursued it in many places. 
Besides several peaks in the Alps and 
Dolomites, he ascended llelda in Iceland 
with (Sir) Couvteuay llheit in 1872, the 
Maladetta and the Vignemalc in the 
I’yrcnccs witli insert in 1878, MonnL 
Avaral, with Aoncas Mackay in 1878, when 
he climbed the lust .5,tXUl feet alone, the 
Tati a Ridge in t lie Carputliinnsin 1878 w'ith 
(Sir) Leslie Stcplicii, MiUinn Loa in Hawaii 
in 1888, when he nearly fell into the vol¬ 
cano, Macliachc in Rjisutolaud in 1895, 
Etna in 1908, and Myogi-.san in Japan 
in 191J3. The trijjlc-jjcaked IMount Bryce 
of the Canadian Rockies was named after 
him in 1808. When cliief secretary for 
Ircliuul in 1900 he took his ollicials np 
Croagh Ratrick and Cronghuun for exer¬ 
cise. t ic was elected in 1870 a meuibet of 
tlie Al[)inc Club, of which he was president 
from 189!) lo 1901. ilc wrote on il/owu- 
tdiiieeriuff in Tttr-inoay Counlrics in the 
Ihidminton Lilivury (jb'd cd. 3900). 

In June 18.'57 liryce was elected to a 
seholniship at 'I'liuifcy College, Oxfoitl. 
One of the coinpctilors, George Gilbert 


Ramsay, who w'as also successful, Oc- 
.scribed him as ‘th.at awful Scotch fellow 
^vbo out wrote everybody ’. Wi th the sym’ 
l«vthy of some of the younger feilo^vs of 
I’l'inity lie successfully le-sisted, ou the 
'gmund that he was a presbyterian, an 
I attempt of the president, John Wilson, 
j to make him qualify for the scholarship hy 
1 siginng the Thirty-nine Articles, an episodes 
which Lewis Campbell [q.v.], of Queen’s 
College, cliai’acterized as ‘the triunipliof 
liberalism in Oxford ’. He obtained u first 
class in classical moderations in 1859, and 
won the Gaisford prize for Greeic prose in 
18D0. In 38G1 he gained '‘distinctly tlie 
host’ of the two liryt classes in liicras 
hummiiorcs at Easter, a first class in the 
school of law and modern history at 
Michaelmas, the Gaisford ]n'ize for Greek 
verse, and the Vincrian law scholarship. 
In 18(>2 he obtained the Craven scliolnr* 
.ship and the Cliancellor’s Latin essny 
pri’/.c. He was in succession librarian and 
president of the Union Society, although 
he spoke there comparatively seldom, He 
had many friends at Oxforel. lu 1857 he 
became a moniher of the Old Morlnlity 
Society, founded by his Glasgow contem* 
porary, John Nichol, which included 
among its members A. V. Dicey, A. C, 
Swinburne, Bhkhcdc Hill, T. H. Green, 
T. E. Holland, Hcmy NctLleship, C. L, 
Shadwell, J. R. Wngrath, Ingram By- 
watcr, and Walter Pater. Dicey was for 
a few montlrs his tutor and always his 
close friend. Other friends, outside tlie 
Old Mortality Society, were Arthur But* 
let, George Brodriek, and Agiio.us lilackny, 
Among his seniors were Benjiunin Jowett, 
Mark Pattison, and lilattlicw Arnold; 
slightly junior was Courtenay Hbcrt. 
Biyec graduated B.A. in 1802, and D.C.L, 
in 1870, and was elected a fellow of Ovid 
College in 1862. He retained his fclloivshij) 
untilliis marriao'c iiil889. He wa.s re-cicctcd 
profes.sor fellow in 1890, resigned iii 1893, 
and was made an Iiouovavy fellow in 1894, 
He was also elected an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College in the last-named your, 
Bryce entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1892. 
In 18G3 he studied la^v at Heidollicrg 
under Karl Adolf von 'yaiigerow, and in 
]804 he visited Florence, Rome, and 
Maples. At the opening of that year he 
began life in London, sliaring rooms with 
ICeiiclm B. Digby and working in 
ebamhers of (Sir) John Holkcr [q.v.]. 
While resident in London he attended the 
Saturday evenings of Dean Stanley iit 
We.s'tmmster, where, among others, heiucl 
George Grote and William IVhewell. Ihs 
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ex]>cricnGe of London, he said, enabled cation. In tiiesc recioiiiinoiudatious he 
liiin for the first time to understand The indicated three of tJio jnujti lines of later 
i>ieK'Comes. After being cahed to the bar development. He was himself assooiated 
in 1867 he joined the Northern civcviit. witlr the beginnings of university cduen- 
Hc obtuiiicd n respectable practice ns a tiOu for women, being a friend of (Sarah) 
junior and was engaged in some important Emily Davies [q.v.] and an original ineni- 
coniniercial cases; but his real interests ber of Girton College, l-Io was also asso- 
lay outside current litigation. lie gave ciated with the development of university 
ap his practice in 1882 as he found tliat it education at Bliinchestcr. In 1808 he ac- 
interfered witli otlicr activities and with cepted on invitation to lecture on law at 
his love of travel. Owens College, and continued to do so, 

In 186(1 Bryce woti the Arnold historical Urstas lecturer, and then as professor until 
essay prize at Oxford with his essay on the 1874. He also prepared the draft consti- 
lioly Homan Empire, perhaps the most tution for an enliirged college upon wliieli 
famous of prize essays, which was pub- was based the net of parliament for the 
lished in 1864 in so altered a form that incorporation of the college in 1871. In 
Profes.sor Freeman remarked: ‘Mr. Bryce’s 1870 Bryce was appointed regiiis profc.ssor 
book has been written since it gained the of civil law at Oxford, where he may be 
historical i>rize at Oxford.’ The work has said to Iwtvc begun the revival of the study 
uadcrgojic Jes.s siib,sequent inodiflention of Iloniim Jaw. He retained lliis post 
than some of his other writings because, until 1803, when lie w’os succeeded by 
as origiiudly published, it was a carefully Henry Goudy. Much of his teaching at 
finished presentation of a ptimary medie- Oxford, including Ivis inaugural nuti valc- 
vnl conception. Nowadays more atten- dictory lectures, is to be found in liis 
tion might be given to the varied aspects Studies in History tnid Jurisprudence, pub- 
of the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire lished in 1001. 

at different periods, but the essay will In the autiimn of 187(5 Bryce, with 
always be an example of masterly lucidity Aeneas Maekny, visited St. Petersburg 
and simplicity in the treatment of a highly and Moscow, proceeded doAvn the Volga 
complex subject. Thebookhas been trails- by stenm-boat, and travelled tlmough 
latcd into German, French, and Italian. Southcrn.Ilussia,thcCaucasus>and Arme- 
Tlic last edition, enlarged, appeared in nia. On his letiivn he fouiul England 
1022. Tile work .secured for Bryce the absorbed in the Eastern question, and in 
friendship of Freeman and a European September 1877 he published'i’rajisemten- 
reputation. About 1898 he and his wife sia and Araral, an account of Ills travels 
fell into conversation, in an Alpine pass, anil of the state of the couiitiie.s through 
with a group of Swi.ss professors. On whicli he had passed. The interest w'hieh 
iDiirning his name ‘the BroCessors all took the book aroused called forth three suhsc- 
off tlieir hats exclaiming “Holy Roman qiicnt edition.^. Bryce’s travels gave him 
Empire” and snlnaincd in the most impres- a deep and lasting inteic.st in the affnirs 
sive manner’ [Fisher, i, 71], of the Near East. He was impressed with 

In 18G5 and 1B6Q Biyce was largely the hopelessness of Turkish government 
employed as an ns.siatant commissioner and tEie responsibility of Etigland for tlie 
ill making a report on tlie soliools of Laii- protection of Eastern (diri.stians. He 
casliirc, Shropshire, Worcestershire, Mon- joined the linstern Quostiems Association, 
mouthshire, and eight Welsh counties for formed to combat Disraeli’s policy, and 
the royal commission, known as the liclpcd to draft tlie po])ular ai)pcni wiiich 
Schools Inquiry Commission (18G'1--1807), led to the famous conference at St. 
RCt up under the chairmanship of Henry .Tnmcs'sl-Iall on 8 l^eccmber in tliat year, 
Lahouchece, fii'stBaron Tauntoii>to report and to draw up tlie incmuriai from tlie 
on the scliools of England and Wales. In Armenians rc.skleiit in Loiulon wiiich was 
liis report on Lancashire, published in circulated at tliat meeting. He became 
1807,Bryceeniphasized thepressiny need the principal advocate of the Aviuciuan 
for educational co-ordination, and urged nation in England, the foimdcv and hist 
that any .seiiemc for tJiis purpose should president of the Aiiglo-Arnicniiin Society 
be comprehcii.sive niul include universities niul, when lie entered jiarliiiincnt, the 
awl schools, boys’ schools and girls’ chief spokesman for AvmeuJa in the Kou.'ie 
scliools, elementary .school.s and secoiulnry of Commons. On 28 July 1880 he urged 
schools, ns part of a single plan. He nlso in parlininent tlie aiipointnient of a Cliris- 
ui'ged the need for raising the standard of tian governor for Armenia. In 1896 the 
cQwmercial education and of female cdu- Anaenian massacres moved liiiii to strong 
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protest 2'imes, 22 January, 2 Ocstober 
ISDG]. In 1015, whc!\ the massacres were 
renewed on a greatxr scale, he suggested 
the compilation of Mr. A. J. Toynbee’s 
Treatment of the Armenians in ihe Olionian 
Empire, jjrocured for it material informa¬ 
tion, airti contributed a preface. His last 
public appearance on 20 December 1921 
was ns cliairnian of a meeting summoned 
at the W.aiision House to promote the 
libevation of Christian imtives from Turk¬ 
ish rule. 

The Eastern Question had a large share 
in drawing Bryce into political life. By 
heredity, as well as by heirt of mind, lie 
Avas a liberal. WJiilc an undergx'aduate he 
contemplated joining Garibaldi, but found 
it incompatible with the tenure of his 
scholarship. In tht^ gcncTal election of 
1874 he unsuccessfully contested the 
horotigli ofWick. In ISSOhe wasi-etiirned 
to parliaiiient for the Tower Hamlets 
division, a region of East X-oudon with a 
working-class population iiickidhig a num¬ 
ber of German sugar-bakers, whom he 
addressed in their own tongue. In tlie 
general election of 1885 he abandoned this 
constituency, which had been ti’anaformed 
by the Hedistribution Bill, and was re¬ 
turned by a large majority for South 
Aberdeen, a scot wliich he held until lie 
retired from the House of Commons in 
1906. 

In parliament Btyce was not at first 
entirely successful as a speaker. His 
speeches were ordered, logicfil, and ‘ filled 
to ovetllowing with accurate information’.' 
But he wns fond of generalizations wliicli, 
though fiindaincntal, appeared to lesser 
minds irrelevant, and nt any rate took up i 
time. He hnd also the habit, dangerous' 
in that assembly, of looking at both sides i 
of the argument and meeting objections 
in ach'anec instead of waiting for them to 
be raised. Joseph Chamberlain, to whom 
that kind of mind w as antipathetic, termed 
him ‘the Professor’. Nevertheless, Bryce 
had a considerable measure of parliamen¬ 
tary success. From the fii'st he established 
himself as an autliority on the Eastern 
Question, and he carried weight on many 
other subjects. He generally filled the 
House, although he could not always per¬ 
suade it. But in spite of his membership 
of three Cabinets it is doubtful whether 
he ever gave the fir.'it place in his thoughts 
to politics, imd lie certainly never became 
absorbed in the political and social atmos¬ 
phere of the Ho\isc of Commons. In later 
years many of tlie defects of his oratory 
disappeared, largely perhaps as a result 


of his successfjd experience in America 
and he became a public speaker of the 
first order. In the House of Lords he 
attained a position of great iniluencc. 

In 1881 Bryee refused the post of legal 
member of the viceroy’s council of India, 
Much of bis attention was taken up by tl\c 
Irish question. Although he had reluc- 
tantly voted for the Coercion Bill of 1881 
he afterwards thought that he had made 
a mistake, and he voted against the Crimes 
Act of 1882 . He began to form the opinion 
that Home KuJe for Irclanci was iiievit. 
able ns the only alternative to continuous 
coercion, and his election address in 18^5 
foresliadowed Irish sclf-goi’erninent under 
nn imperial parliament. When Gladstone 
came into oflicc in February 1880 Bryce 
was offered the post of undcr-secrcta^y 
for fbreign affairs. 

The defeat of the mini.stiy three months 
later left Bryce free to resume his liternty 
activities. Already in January 1883, while 
coutemplating a work on. Justinian, he had 
made a contribution to tlie study of medic- 
' val history by identifying in the Bnrberitii 
library at Rome the text of a life of Jiis- 
I tinian which Nicolaus Alcmannus, in iQ'fS, 
in his first edition of the Ancc.dola of Pro¬ 
copius, bad ascribed to a certnin Tlicoplii- 
Ins Abbas, said to have been Jiistininn's 
preceptor. Bryce published the text ol 
the fragment in tire English Historic//! 
Reoieto for October 1887 with a coninicn- 
tary in which he mnintnined that the bio¬ 
graphical details, though accepted by 
Gibbon, arc drawn from late Slavonic 
tradition and are liistorically wortiilcss, 
and that thcie is nothing to .show thnt 
Hjeophilus Abbas ever existed. His views 
have been accepted by Professor J. B. 
Bury in his edition of Gibbon’s Decline 
o?jd FflH (Introduction, lix, lx). 

Bryce was also at this time associated 
with the foundation of the Eugfis/i Jiis- 
tarical Revieiv, He had discussed the pro¬ 
ject with John Richarc] Green ns far back 
as 1872, but financial support was Inching, 
In 1885 Messrs, liongman came to the 
rescue, and oi\ 15 July the general policy 
of the was settled at a dinner given 

by Brs'ce in Bryanston Square at which 
Were present, among others, Lord Acton, 
Dean Chiircli, Mandell Creigliton, Richtivd 
Garnett, (Sir) Adolphus Ward, and Robert¬ 
son Smith. Bryce suggested Creighton ns 
editor, and contributed a prefatory note to 
the first number ivhieh appeared in Janu¬ 
ary 1886. 

On Ills release from office in May 1880/ 
Bryce turned to the completion of Tk 
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'ilmeri^m CoMmomvenUh which occupied tJiat Jie could DJ 1 J 3 ' get politics out of his 
liim for the next two years. He had first head and discover the Arabian Nights in 
vi.site(l tile United States with Diccy in the native states of Rajpvdnua. 

1870. This visit was coniinccl to the North- When Gladstone formed his last admiui- 
lilastcrn stntcsand did iiofcevtend farther strationinAiigiistl802,Brycewas brought 
south than Washington. In 1881 he made into the Cabinet ns chanceiJor of the duchy 
n second tour, visiting the Paciiic coast of Lancaster and was a member of the 
and the Southern states. He returned with Cabinet coimnittce which prepared the 
his curly impressions profoundly modified, Irish Home Rule Bill. He also took a 
mid i\ tiiird visit in 1883, when he crossed sLihstantial part in defending that mensure 
from Snn Francisco to Ilmvaii and back, in parliament. As chancellor of the duchy 
fm'tljcr ripened his views. On. lus return he provoked aonservative ci-iticism by in- 
hc began writing The Amencan Common- sistingonaninci-ensedproportionoflibcraJs 
wealth, the first edition of which was pub- among the mogistvates of the ducliy und 
iished in 1888. A second edition, revised, by appointing some working men among 
appeared in 1880. In 1890 he paid his the number. In March 1898 he accoiu- 
iouvtli visit, and a tliird edition, com- panied Queen Victoria to Florence us 
pletcly revised throughout, was issued in minister in attendance, Randall David- 
1898 and 1805. A new edition, which was .son, then bishop of llochestcr, who wns 
to some extent a new book, wns published also in attendance, says that Bryec tric.<l 
in IfllO. to talk wath the queen quietly concerning 

The dim o£ The American Commonwealth Home Rule in Ireland, ‘but found the 
was to portray ‘the whole political system pitch had been queered by Mr. Gladstone’s 
of the country in its practice as well as its sermonising to her’ on the sul)jcct f inisher, 
theory’, to explain‘not only the National i, 220]. But she had prepared hci'Kelf by 
Govctmneivt, but the State Governments, reading ITic Iloty h’oman IC-mpire, and 
not only the constitution, but the part}" approved of Hryce wiio could, ^rheii rc- 
system, not only tlie party system, hut quired, talk to her iluently in German, 
the ideas, temper, habits of the sovereign ‘1 like Mr. Bryce. He knows so much and 
people’. Apart Cronx its grasp, its keen is so modest’[Ibid., i, 295]. 
insight into American life, and its literary In 180<t, when Glnd.stoiie retired and 
fascination, the striking feature of the a new administrution was formed under 
work is that its author deliberately rejects Lord Rosebery, Bryce, with some mis- 
llictcinptatiou,towhichthcaouteforensie givings as to his qualineatioiis, became 
mirul is liable, to set out his own general president of the Board of Trade. In thi.s 
ideas. A vast mass of detail is presented eapneity ho acted a.s chairmnn of the royal 
with attractive lucidity and in such a commission on secondary edneution,which 
maimer that tl )0 reader is able, in a large sat from Mni*ch 1894 until ./August 1895 
aieasare, to make his generalizations for and is generally known as the Bryce coin- 
liitiiself. .'Mthough the work of a visitor, mission- 1 -Ic broiiglit to its delil^eration.s 
the reputation of The American Common- his experience of tlie work of the Schools 
wentth has stood very high in the IJnitcd Inquiry Comiuission of I8d-t~18d7, and 
States, It has been continually quoted as thu.s was enabled to inaiutain continuity 
a standard authority by conteinporaiy of policy, particularly witli regard to Llic 
American historians, and was used as a co-ordination of primary and secondary 
lc.\t-book tlironghout the country for over education. The question revxUy before tlris 
tlmty years. It is much better known there body, however, was ^vhctllel' there should 
tlian in England. Wlien Edward Law- be a state system of secondary education. 
ronccGodlcin of the A^eio York Nation was It reported iu elTcct that private endca- 
asked by an English member of parlia- vour hml failed to produce an adequate 
n\cnt-whether he iiad ever beard of a book supply of cirieieut secondary soliools. It 
called The American CornmamoeaUh he i-ccominciKlcd ti)c uiiiiication of the ceu- 
an.su'crcd ‘You bet’. tral authority by the creation of n genera) 

During the concluding stage of his work department of education \mdcr n vespou* 
tjn The American Commomocallh Bryce siblc minister with a pcrmuucut .secretary 
paid u visit to Egypt in December 1887 and a small council of experts to siipcr- 
aiul .laminry 1888. When the book had vise, but not to supcr.setie, roeal action, 
jioc'ii (inally publi.shed he started for India It also advocated the oslfiblisliment of 
in October, returning in January 1889. county and county boroiigli c<hicaUonal 
la Egypt the past absorbed him^ but he authorities, a great extension of tlic selio- 
found that ‘India is of the present’, and larship system in secoiidary schools, the 
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iiispcoticjn of these schools, and the regis¬ 
tration and training of teachers. ‘The 
main lindinga of the Secondary Educa¬ 
tion commission became the foundation 
on which the new administrative structure 
of our secondary schools has risen’ [Sir 
Michael Sadler in Fisher, i, 208]. 

In 1805 Bryce spent the autumn in 
South Africa. He travelled from Cape 
Town to Fort Salisbury in Mashonalaiid, 
passing through Bechuanalaiid and Mata- 
beleland. He returned through Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, traversed Natal, and 
visited the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, Basutoland, and the eastern pro¬ 
vince of Cape Colony. He had not travelled 
■with the view of writing a book, but on 
his return, finding public interest excited 
by the Jameson Raid, lie puWishctl in 
November 1807 his Impressions of South 
Afriea, which was reprinted within tlie' 
month, reaching a second edition in Jan'U-' 
nvy 1898 and a third in October 1B90. 
The book is chiefly valuable as an account 
of South Africa by an acute, trained mind 
at a time wlieii it ^vas on the verge of a 
great transformation. To tlic third edition 
Bryce added a prefatory chapter in whicli 
he explained his views on the situation. 
Briefly, he was of opinion that England 
was in the right on many of the points at 
issue, but that there was no conspiracy of 
the Dutch in South Africa to overthrow 
British power, and that a couiltet with the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
might yet be avoided. 

Holding these opinions Bryce joined Sir 
Henry CamphclI-Bannormaii and (Loivl) 
Morley, before the outbreak of war, in 
censuringthe colonial secretary,Mr. Cham- 
berluiii, especially for rai.sing the quc.stion 
of sir/eminty, and in criticizing the hand¬ 
ling of the situation by Sir Alfred (after¬ 
wards Lord) Milner at Cape Town. After 
hostilities had begun he held that tire War 
should be fought until victory was ob¬ 
tained, but he denounced farm burning, 
the treatment of the Boers as rebels, and 
the establislinicnt of concentration cami)s 
for the non-comT)atants. He also advo¬ 
cated the grant of liberal terms of peace 
und condemned the introduction of Crown' 
Colony government. His attitude, which 
in certain respects was move uncompro¬ 
mising than that of Campbell-Bannerman 
though less extreme than that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, gained him much unpopularity in 
the country. 

IVliile the liberal party was divided on 
this question, Bryce -was very closely asso¬ 
ciated with Campbell-Bannerman, ns their 
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corresijoiidcncc 8ho\vs, in tire dilTicVlt task 
of maintaining parliamentaiy opposition 
without creating a permanent schism. 
When, however, the reunited liberal party 
came into power in December 1905, the 

best places went to tlie Liberal Imperialists 

whom it was necessary to reconcile to 
Campbell-Baniicrman’.s leadership, niic] 
Bryce reluctantly accepted the difficult 
ofTice of chief secretary for Ireland [cf, 
J. A. Spender, Life, Joiirnalisui, and Poli¬ 
tics, i, 30, 1927]. His under-secretary was 
Sir Antony MacDonnell (afterwards Baron 
, MacDoiiucll, q.v.) with 'whom he worked 
in perfect accord. Both Avere impressed 
'with the defects in the Irisli administca- 
tive system, and both desired to introduce 
a measure for amending them. But the 
result of the general election of December 
1005 had raised hopes in tlie Irish party 
which neither the government nor llrycc 
himself was prepared to satisfy. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1900 John Redmond [q.v .]found that 
Bryce -avqs unwilling to pledge himself to 
the immediate repeal of the Coercion Act. 
Bryce also, in adopting MacDonnell's ideas 
with regard to Irisli administration, fell 
far short of Redmond’s demand for ‘a 
complete scheme of Home Rule and the 
Cabinet’s proposals, when coimnimicatcd 
to Redmond and John Dillon [q.v.], proved 
quite unacceptable. Bryce probably made 
a mistake in accepting too exclusively 
MacDonnell’s views and in failing to get 
into touch with the Irish leaders. Ou 
Z November Redmond Avas asked to dis¬ 
cuss matters with Mr. Lloyd George wtio 
explained that Bryce was in despair and 
that the Cabinet had asked him to inter¬ 
vene. On 13 November Redmond wrote 
to EcRvard Blake, an Irish Canadian mer¬ 
chant, that the Irisii administration of 
Mr. Bryce was lanrentable in the extreme, 
that he was absolutely under the domina¬ 
tion of MaeDounell, and that he should 
not be surprised to iieivr that Bryce liad 
abandoned the task. Before the end of 
the month Redmond and Dillon got into 
touch Avith Campbell-Bannerman and Mr, 
Augustine Birrell, and in December Bryce 
succeeded Sir (Henry) Mortimer Durauil 
[q.v.] as American ambassador [Deals 
Gwynn, Life of John Redmond, 119,121- 
141,1032]. 

Bryce’s tenure of olhce in Ireland was 
not, however, altogether without adiievc- 
merit. HewasrcsponsiblefortlieLaboiirers’ 
(Ireland) Act, passed in 1900, for provid¬ 
ing labowers’ cottages with suitable plots 
of land to be owned by the rural district 
councils on land pureliase terms. He was 
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^posecf to the dropping of the Peace 
Pi’CS<^rvfition (Ireland) Act, which had been 
imsscd by Gladstone in 1881, to restrict 
Ihc possession of /Irenrms, but found him¬ 
self ulonc in the Cabinet in liis opposition. 
Tlic failure to renew this Act was after¬ 
wards criticized on the ground that it 
facilitated the rirniiiig both of the Ulster 
unionists nnd of the party of secession. 

Perhaps Bryce’s most notable achieve¬ 
ment was to set up n commission to report 
on the organization of Irisli university 
eduention. By a majonty report it recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a single 
national .state-aided univensity which was 
to comprise Catholic, Anglican, and Pres¬ 
byterian colleges, including Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, and iho existing Royal Uni¬ 
versity. Almost the Last act of Bryce ns 
Irish sccL'ctaty was unsucccssrully to urge 
die ncceptaiiee of this report in the House 
of Commons, in spite of the fact that it 
liad not the general support of the Irish 
mcmlicva and that his successor, Mr. Uir- 
rcll, had a dill'ererit jdaii. Balfour’s com¬ 
ment was that Bryce ‘ had nailed lus flag 
to another man’s mast and then sailed 
for America’. BivreU suggested that in 
painting his picture Bryce had ‘omitted 
to leave a few clouds on the horizon’ 
[Pislier, i, 053]. 

As ambassador at Washington, an office 
wliich he Pilled from February 1007 until 
April 1919, Bryce was particularly success¬ 
ful ill gaining the approval of the Ameri¬ 
can people and in becoming an American 
institution. Whenever lie attended the 
Old I’rcsbyterinn church at Washington 
he was as n matter of course ushered into 
Abraham Lincoln’s pew. ‘ Old man Bryce 
is all right’ was the rc])uted verdict of a 
miner in Nevada, and this popular senti- 
iiK'ut gave him power in that great deino- 
crauy whieli does not allow itself to be 
governed by the opinions of its politicians. 
One reason for his success was his assiduity 
in cultivating the acquaintance of the 
American public and in imparting’ instruc¬ 
tion to n people which values instruction 
so liighly. His activities were summarized 
in a volume, published in 1913, of tJmver- 
si'ly and Historical Addresses delivered dur¬ 
ing his six years’ residence to American 
universities, bar associations, chambers of 
commerce, state teachcis, farmers* con¬ 
gresses, religious conferences, and mission¬ 
ary congresses. He v/as capable also of 
masterly touches in diplomacy. When 
(Sir) Tloget Casement [q.v.] ■was xeturning 
to Mngliiiul at the beginning of 1912 after 
his second visit to Peru to investigate the 
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Putumayo rubber atrocities on which he 
had already drawn up a report whieli, 
when published, was lilcely to inllumc 
humanitarian feeling in England and in 
America, Bryce had Casement intercepted 
hy a cruiser and brouglit to Washington 
for nn unofficial interview with Pre.sident 
Taft and other leading statesmen, after 
M'hich he was able to inform Sir Edward 
Grey that the American governmentwoiild 
welcome the publication of the report [S. 
Gwynn, Soger Casement, 177-170, 1930], 
and Putumayo gave no more trouble in 
Washington. At the Pelagic Scaling cou- 
fei'cnce, when the Russian and Japanese 
pleiiipotciitiarie,s \vore on the verge of fl 
rupture, Bryec expressed ft desire to con¬ 
sider the point in its various aspects. 
By the time he had reached thcseventcenth 
aspect the secretaries of the two embassies 
had been able to .soothe tlieir chiefs and 
retrieve the situation [Fisher, ii, 23-2i]. 

Bryce’s influence in America ^vas not 
confmed -U) the United States. By a visit 
to Canada in April 1907, and a .speech to 
the Canadian Club at Ottawa, he created 
an atmo.sphcrc favourable to the removal 
of difficulties. The governor-general, Earl 
Grey, told him that his speech had won 
the confidence of Ottawa. This coi^fldencc 
assisted diplomatic action. On 4 April 
1 1008 an Arbitration Convention was signed 
between Great Britain and the United 
I States for referring a special class of dis- 
I putes to the Hague Tribunal for settle- 
I ment. Bryce’s influence with Canada 
I enabled him to obtain the consent of 
I the Dominion to the emifloymcnt oE the 
! machinery of this convention for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes with the United Stn.le.s, 
often of long standing, on such (]neslions 
as boundaries, fishing rights, nnd private 
claims for pecuniary coinpcnsatioii. 

During the last four months of 1910 
Bryce paid a visit to I’nnainn, South 
America, and Portugal. He gave an ac¬ 
count of this journey in lii.s booh, South 
America; Observations and Impressions, 
published in 1912, interesting ns a study 
of the South American peoples, but re¬ 
markable above all for its vivid impres¬ 
sions of form and colour in tlint continent. 
A new edition appeared in 1920. 

Bryce had refused a pecragG before 
going to America in 1007, ami ivgaiii in 
1010, but after his return he was created 
Viscount Bryce, of Dcchnront in Laumk- 
shirc, on 1 January 1914. He was also 
made a member of the Hague 'rribuiuil. 
In April nnd May he visited Ionics Line and 
He supported in the House of 
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Lords the Bill for excluding Ulster from 
the operation of the Home Rule Act. 
When the European War burst on the 
nation the invasion of Belgium led him to 
support the declaration against Germany. 
He presided over the commission, set up 
in September 1014, to consider the breaches 
of the laws and established usages of war 
alleged to have been committed by Ger¬ 
man troops, particularly in Belgium, 'lire 
conclusion of the Bryce Hcpnrl was tliafc 
excesses had been committed in order to 
strike terror into the civil population 
and dishearten the Belgian army. Bryce 
was strongly opposed to any reprisals on 
the non-combatant population of Ger¬ 
many, and in the Uepovl be urged the 
adoption of measures after the conclusion 
of pence to prevent ‘the reeiiiTencc of 
sucli horrors’. This in fact became the 
leading aim of liis life. In the autumn of 
1914 he joined a small group formed to 
promote a I-caguc of Nations and corre¬ 
sponded on the subject witli ex-President 
Taft and A. L. Lowell in America. But, 
convinced that the defeat of Germany was 
c.sscntial, lie opposed the efforts to pro¬ 
mote mediation wliich were popular in 
the United States in the early years of the 
War. On 8 August 1017 he forwarded to 
the English government a memorandum 
in wliicli the structure of the League of 
Notions, as afterwards established, was 
substantially outlined. He regarded the 
inclusion of the United States as essential 
to the success of the League. In the last 
year of his life, in August 1921, he 
addressed a conl’crence of political stu¬ 
dents from all parts of the United States, 
held at Williams College, Massacliusetts, 
on the subject of international relations, 
and urged ‘ without venturing to prescribe 
the mode ’ that the American public should 
‘take their share in the great task of 
raising international relations to n higher 
plane’. The lectures were published in 
1922. 

In 1018 Bryce was appointed chairman 
of a joint conference, selected from mem¬ 
bers of the two houses of parliament, to 
report on the reform of the House of Lords. 
Owing to the wide differences of opinion 
in the conference the report took the 
unusual form of a letter from the chair¬ 
man to the prime minister putting for¬ 
ward a some^vhat complicated plan for 
constituting a second chamber of about 
3B0 members by indirect election or nomi¬ 
nation, and indicating the arguments for 
and against tiie more controversial parts 
of the plan. 


From 1018 to 1021 Bryce was mainly 
engaged on his ^vork on Modern Demomi' 
cie&, first projected in 1904, which became 
the central purpose of his visit to Austra¬ 
lia in 1912 and to Switzerland in 1919. It 
was published in March 1921. This work 
may be regarded ns in some respects 
complementary to The AmcHcan Common- 
7i)ealth, bringing the United States into 
comparison with the otlier great democra¬ 
cies of the present time. A special chapter 
was devoted to recent reforming move¬ 
ments in the United States. But the book 
is remarkable also for its treatment of 
novel dcvelojjinents in the otlier democra¬ 
cies and for its dispassionate justification 
of French republican policy and institu¬ 
tions. 

In December 1921 Dryce addressed the 
House of Lords for the last time, support¬ 
ing Lord Moriey’s motion for tlic adoption 
of the Irish Treaty and welcoming it as a 
sign of better times. He died in his sleep 
at Sidinouth 22 January 1922, and was 
buried in the Grange cemetery, Edinburgh. 
He married in 1889 Elizabeth Marion, 
daughter of Tiioinas Ashton, of Hyde and 
Fordbnnk, Didsbury. He had no children, 
and the peerage became extinct. 

In spite of the liigh quality and great 
range of his historical learning, Bryce, with 
his boundless energy and ills ubiquity, liad 
the general clmractcristics of a man of 
action rather than of a scholar. Even his 
books were planned and sketched in the 
open air and on the move more than in 
the study. He possessed many of the 
essential qualities of a statesman; but he 
was wholly unfitted to be a party lender. 
Crowded with achievement as his life was, 
it leaves the impression that he possessed 
great reserve forces whicluvcrc never called 
fully into action. 

Bryce received degrees from thirty-one 
universities, of which fifteen were in tlie 
United States. He was elected a fello^^' 
of tlie Royal ^Society in 1893 and was an 
ori^nal member of the British Academy 
on its foundation in 1002, and president 
from 1913 to 1917. He was also made a 
foreign member of the Institnt de France 
in 1904 and was a member of the aeaclc- 
lilies of Brussels (1896), Turin (1896), 
Naples (1003), and Stoelcliolni, and of tlie 
Iinpcriid Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg. In 1907 lie received the Order 
of Merit and in 1917 was created G.C.Y.O. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
and numerous lectures, speeches, and con¬ 
tributions to journals, Bryce was tlie 
author of: ‘The Historical Aspect of Dcino- 
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crncy’ in Essays on Eeform (1807); ‘The 
Jiiclicnturc Act of 1870’ in Oxvcns College 
Essays and Addresses (1874); The Trade 
il/c/r/us llcgislralion Act and Trade Mark 
Laxo (1877); The Itelalions of the advanced 
and backxvard Races of Mankind (Romanes 
lecture, 1002); Studies in Conlcmporart/ 
Jiiography i The Hindrances to Good 

Citizenship (1009); Neutral Nations and 
the IVuT (1914); The Atfihide of Great 
Jiritain in the War (1910); The Next Thirty 
Years (1917); Essays and Addresses in 
War Time (1918), and Memories of Travel 
(1023). He also contributed a chapter on 
‘The Flora of the Island of Arran’ to his 
fiitlicr’s Geology of Clydesdale and Arran 
(18.79), an introduction to ITclinolt’s The 
World's IHslory and the sirticle on ‘The 
Constitution of the United States’ to the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
liritannica. 

'■J’hcre are seven iiortroits of Bryce: 
(i) by Arthur Cope (1880 or 1881) in the 
possession of Lady Bryce, (ii) by A. Dcle- 
cliise (about 1803-1899) in the pos.session 
of Mr, Iloland Bryce, (iii) by F. Wilson 
Forster (about 1899) in the hall of Trinity 
College, Oxford, (iv) by Sir George Reid 
(1007) in the common room at Oriel Col¬ 
lege, (v) by Ernest Moore (1907) in the 
Nationnl Portrait Gallery, (vi) by Seymour 
Tbonias (about 1012) in the Nationnl 
Liberal Club, (vii) by (Sir) William Orpen 
(1014) in the Aberdeen Art Gallciy. A 
cartoon appeared in Vanihf Rair 25 Feb¬ 
ruary 1893. 

[The Times, 23 and 31 Jnmmry 1922, 29 
March 1927; The 2'mcs Literary Supplement, 
(11 March 1027 ; II. A. L. Fisher, James Bryce, 
2 vols., 1027, and Viscovnt IJryce of DechmonI, 
0,M., li‘3S-I922, in Proceedingsotthe British 
Arucleiny, vol. xii, 1920 j ,7. A. Spender, Lifeof 
Sir Henry Cam/)bcll-R(innerman,‘2 vols., 1\i'2S ; 
ficorgos Lacom-Gayet, Allocution a Voccasiim 
dll di'cis lie M. le Vt'e James Bryce, lfl2‘2; U. L. 
Ai'olicr, Sccoitdary Education in the Nineteenth 
Cciiturif, 1921; Jnslin McC'artliy, liritish Poli- 
licdl Leaders, 1003 ; Lord Morlcy, liecollcclions, 
2 vols,, 1017.) E. I. CAUI.YLE. 

BUCILVNAN, Sin GEORGE WIL- 

LIAAI (1874-1021), diplomatist, was born 
at Copenliagcn 27 November 1834, the 
fifth son of Sir Andrew Buchanan, first 
baronet, of Dunburgli [q.v.], by bis wife, 
Francc.s Katharine, daughter of tlic Very 
llev, Ethv’ard Mellisli, dean of Ilcrclbrcl, 
and .sister of Sir George Metfish [q.v.], lord 
justice of n]>pcal. Ho was educated at 
Wellington College, and entered the diplo¬ 
matic service in 18YQ. He served first un¬ 


der his father, who was then aiubassacior 
at Vienna, subsequently in the Foreign 
Odicc, ami afterwards a.s third seerolaryat 
Rome in 1878. Promoted to bo.seeoiul secre¬ 
tary in 1879, he was appointed to Tokio, 
and travelled thither across America 
W'licrc he spent some time. He returned 
to Vienna in 1882, nnil, after periods in 
the Foreign Ollicc and at Berne, Irecame 
in 1893 charge d’affaires at Darmstadt, at 
that time an important post of obser¬ 
vation, since ineinbcrs of the Russian, 
German, and English royal families were 
frequent visitors to the grand duke, and 
valuable information was thms often ob- 
tainiible. Buchanan was also brought into 
touch with Queen Victoria owing to her 
close relation.ship with the Dainistadt 
court. In 1898 ho served as Brittsli agent 
on the Venezuela Boundary Arbitration 
tribunal at Paris, and in 1900 was pro¬ 
moted to be secretary of cml>assy (counsel¬ 
lor) at Rome, being transferred to Bevlia 
in 1901. In 1008 Ihichnann became agent 
and consul-general at Sofia, a (lihieiilt 
post, for iinich <!epciKicd on his personal 
relations with Prliiee Fcrdiiinnd of Thil- 
gjrria. The period of his mission was an 
important one since it covered the declara¬ 
tion of Bulgarian indoiKnuletice and the 
recognition of Prince F’erdiiuind as lung 
in 1908, w'hercby the agency became a 
legation and Buchanan Ijceainc ein'oy- 
cxtraordinaiy'. He was transferred to Tlic 
Ilagiic the same year. 

Buchanan was appointed andinssndor 
at St. Petersburg iu 1910, JU'lations be¬ 
tween England and Russia were cordinl, 
blit, in .spite oC the Anglo-Unssian Agree¬ 
ment of 1907, misiindcvfitaniiings, espe¬ 
cially over Persia, Averc not infi'C(piciit. 
After a year or so liie Balkan question 
became acute an<l Ihe two countries co¬ 
operated for the nsuintcnancc of lMiro|)can 
peace. But there was always a strong 
l>ro-Gcrin£in party at St, Peteisliurg, and 
eunstant co-operation was necessary be¬ 
tween Bucluuuia and M. SnzonoCf, the 
foreign minister, in Russia, nnd l)ctwcen 
Sir Edward Grey, Sir Artluir Xicolson 
(Lord Carnock, q.v.), and the Russian 
niubassador, Count BciicivendorlT, in Eng¬ 
land, in order to prevent tlie wrecking 
of the Agreement: luul tlicy failed, his¬ 
tory might have been enlircly changed. 
From St. Petersburg Bucliaiian auxioii.sly 
watched the progress of CN'cnts in the 
Balkans during 1912 ami 1918; tlic .Serho- 
Biilgnrian alliance, the formation of tlic 
Balkan League, the first Balkan War, 
the Austro-Iliifisian quarrel over Serbia 
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which threatened to involve all Europe, 
the rupture of the Balkan alliance, tlie 
second Balkan War, and the 'freaty of 
Bucharest. The events of these years 
intensided the rivalry between the Triple 
Alliance (Germany, Austria, and Italy) 
and the Triple Entente (Great Britain, 
France, and Russia), and Buchanan real¬ 
ized the gresiter solidarity of tlie former, 
since England’s position in the Entente 
wag always uncertain. Impracticable 
therefore though he knew it must be, 
owing to the hostility of English public 
opinion, he advocated in February 1914 
an Anglo-Russian alliance on the gi'ound 
that if Gei'jnany knew that France and 
Russia could count on the support of 
England she would never risk war. 

It was not only over foreign affairs that 
there was cause for anxiety: internal dis¬ 
content in Russia grew aijacc, and Bucha¬ 
nan agreed with the German ambassador’s 
prediction that ^var would be followed by 
revolution. When the crisis of 1914 oc¬ 
curred Buchanan was just going on leave: 
his health was indifferent, and he had had 
serious thou gilts of accepting the offer of 
a transfer to Vienna, hut had been per¬ 
suaded to remain at St. Petersburg. After 
the outbreak of war Buchanan’s efforts 
were directed to obtaining the mcaxiimim 
of effort on the part of Russia, and later, 
to combating pi’o-German influences and 
demands for a separate peace. In so acting 
he was brought into constant touch with 
the emperor and empress, and he never 
hesitated to apeak the truth to them, some¬ 
times bluntly. Buchanan liked them both. 
The emperor he considered a lovable man, 
a true nnd loyal ally, and, despite appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, a ruler who, with the 
interests of liis people at heart, was yet 
following Q course which would lead his 
country and hia family to min. He de¬ 
scribed the empress aa a good woman, but 
considered that her reactionary influence 
on the emperor was instrumental in caus¬ 
ing the final catastrophe. Owing to his 
outspokenness Buchanan made enemies, 
nnd he was later bitterly attacked by cer¬ 
tain Russian exiles, though their charges 
against him were obviously absurd. 

During the years 1014 to 1917 Bucha¬ 
nan watched the gradual decline of the 
Russian empire; first, tlie enthusiasm of 
the early day.s and the outbursts ofloyalty, 
then the defeats of 1015, the utter in¬ 
competence of the administration nnd the 
weakness of the emperor. Buchanan at¬ 
tained n position of great personal influence 
in Russia, and in 1910 he was granted the 


freedom of tfie city of Moscow. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1917 he reported that the govern¬ 
ment and majority of the people were hent 
on fighting the war to a finish, but tliat the 
situation arising from the incompetence of 
tlie govei-nment was so serious that he 
doubted whether Russia could face a 
fourtli ^vinter campaign. The political and 
economic position v'as such that disagiee* 
able suriirises might be at liand. A month 
later they came, the revolution occurred, 
and the emperor abdicated (15 March). 
Buchanan was instructed to recognize the 
provisional government, but he took a 
pessimistic view of the situation and fore¬ 
told a period of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution ; he did not think Russia ripe 
for democratic government. Although 
he abandoned hope of a successful Rus¬ 
sian offensive, all his efforts were still 
concentrated ugaiii.st a separate peace. 
On behalf of the British government Mr. 
Arthur Henderson visited St. Petersburg 
in tlie spring of 1017 with the ni)parent 
intention of supeTSCcllng Buchanan, but 
wiser counsels prevailed, and Henderson 
returned to England. Kerensky, who had 
become head of the provisional govern¬ 
ment, wns overthrown in November 1917 
and he was succeeded by tlic Bolsheviks, 
who concluded an armistice with Germany. 

Buchanan left Russia for England in 
January 1918. I-Ic remained for a time 
unemployed, but his advice was sought on 
Russian questions. He consistently ad¬ 
vocated armed intervention in Russia on 
the ground tliat to leave Rus.sia to her 
fate might result in Germany obtaining 
control over her resources, while tlie 
consolidation of I3olsllc^'ik power would 
mean the dissemination of coiiimiiiiism 
throughout Asia and Europe. In 1910 
he was appointed ambassador at Rome. 
He retired in 1021. 

Tall and handsome, an excellent linguist, 
with rather an elaborate manner, he was 
a typical example of the Victorian diplo¬ 
matist. He bad a very wide knowledge 
of foreign countries and foreign affairs, 
and great pow’crs of observation and de¬ 
duction. In his clcnliiigs witli foreign 
governments he was always courteous, 
outspoken, and firm; and with liis own 
government honest, straiglitforward, nnd 
loyal. He wa.s a good shot nnd horse¬ 
man, and was widely read in French, 
German, and Italian, as well ns in Eng¬ 
lish liEerntuvc, and translated parts of 
Goethe’s Faust and selections from Dante 
into English. 

Buchanan married in 1886 Lady Geor- 
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ginaMericl (died 1022), daughter of Allen 
Alcxnndcr, .sixth Earl Bathurst, and had 
one daughter. Lady Georgina was a 
woman of i'emai’knl)lc individuality and 
of very great assistance to Buchanan in 
ull his posts. She distinguished herself 
piU'tieiiliU'ly during the War in the organ¬ 
ization of the liospital provided for tlie 
Russian wounded by the British colony 
in St. rcterabiu'g, and after returning to 
England in organizing relief for Russian 
refugees. When the women’s battalion 
was seized by tlic Bolsheviks, after the 
defence of the Winter Palace in 1917, it 
was largely due to Lady Georgina’s firm- 
ncs.s and courage ttiat its members were 
saved from outrage. 

Buchanan was created K.C.M.G. in 
lOm;, G.C.M.G. in 71)13, and G.C.B. in 
191;), besides receiving several foreign 
decorations, He was admitted a privy 
councillor in 1010. lie died in I.K}ndon 20 
Dccctnbcr 1024. 

[The Times, 22 December 1924; Sir George 
Buclmnan, M;iy 3Iisswn to Jiiissia, and other 
Diplomatic hJcmorics, 1023; private informa¬ 
tion ; personal knowledge.] Onslow. 

BURGE, HUBERT MURRAY (1862- 
102 ;"), lieadmastcr of Winchester College, 
bisliop of Southwark, and afterwards of 
Oxford, was born 0 August 1862 at King¬ 
ston, Jamaica. He was the younger son 
of the Rev. Milv’ard Rodon Burge, by 
his wife, Mary Louisa Raffaella, daughter 
of Matthew Guerrin Price, of Guernsey. 
His father was a chaplain in India from 
18.')2 to 1800, first at Meerut, and later to 
Bishop Milmanof Calcutta. Burge was sent 
to Marlborough College in September 1876, 
but left a year later to enter Bedford 
grammar school, wliieh was at that time 
under the lieadinastcrship of Jaine.s Sm- 
tcos Phillpotts. He went up as a scholar 
to University College, Oxford, in 1882, 
and had a good all-round career ns an 
undergraduate. He obtained a first class 
in classical moderations in 1883, and a 
second class in 1886 in literae humaniores. 
A big strong man, he Avas also a useful 
athlete, and, though not in the Oxford 
cricket eleven, batted and bowled witli 
some success in trial games. 

After leaving Oxford, Burge was ap¬ 
pointed in 1887 sixth-forra master at 
Wellington College, under the headmaster- 
ship of Edward Charles Wickham. In 
1800 he returned to Oxford on being 
elected fellow and tutor of University 
College. Tlicre ho remained for the next 
ten years. His work as a tutor was success¬ 


ful, and he rcnched a position of great in¬ 
fluence in the college. Populiu il y witli the 
iindergrnduatc.s was assured liy his kindly 
sympathy witli tiieir inlerests luul pur¬ 
suits. He was aiipoinicd dean of the col¬ 
lege in 1893. At 11)0 :)gc of tliirty-ikvc 
Burge decided to take orders, and was 
ordained deacon in 1897 and piic.st in 
the following year by William Stubbs, 
bishop of Oxford. 

In 1900 Burge was elected to succeed 
’Willinin Mordaunt Furneaiix, afterwards 
dean of Winchc,stcr, ns hcaclmastcv of 
Repton School, but lie only held the oiricc 
for two terms, and then, somewhat to the 
concern of the governors wlio hud chosen 
him, resigned in order to become IiclkI- 
inastcr of Winchester College (1001). 
Burge was the first headmaster wlio had 
not been himself n Wykeliainist. It was 
the expressed intention of those who tv])- 
poiiited iiim that he slxould cliaugc the 
cnrricuUiin of "Winciiester in order to 
bring it more into line witli moflerii views 
of public-school cdac;ition. He took an 
early opportmiity of inaking liis views 
clear to the staff, but met witli strong 
opposition. With charactoristic tact lie 
allowed his plan of reform to drop for the 
time being, and within twelve montli.s 
found a strong body of opinion in favour 
, of changes which had at first appeared 
impracticable. Burge’s plan was to give 
boys, when they readied a certain age and 
a certain, position in the school, a wide 
choice of alternatives upon which they 
might spcciali'/.c, instead of devoting their 
attention to subjects for which they were 
unsuited. His headmastership was re¬ 
garded as successful, and the alterations 
whieli he made as advantageous. At 
Winchester, as elsewhere, he wa.srespeatcd 
for his high character and his special gifts 
of personal sympatliy. 

After ten years’ Avork at Winchester 
Burge’s health broke doAvn, and lie was 
obliged to go away to reciiiieriitc. When 
he was about to return to work Mr. 
Asquith olTercd him the blslvopric of 
Southwark (1911). He accepted the ap¬ 
pointment, and although lie iiad no ex¬ 
perience at all of parochial work, he 
discharged the duties of the bishopric with 
remarkable elficiency. In some way.s he 
was helped, rather than hampered, by the 
fact that he Avas ncAV to the AS’ork. His 
strong common sense cnablcil him to take 
Avidc vicAA's, and his eajiiicity for making 
friends stood iiini in good stead. He 
AA'orkcd with great energy, and never 
spared himself. His duties were made 
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more difTicxilt by the constant necessity 
for raising money by subscriptions for 
the various organizations of his diocese, 
•with its dense population mid closely 
paclcccl parislics, and the strain told 
severely upon his physical powers. 

In 1910 Burge was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Charles Gore as bishop of Oxfoitl. 
By this time his position was established, 
and his fitness for the episcopal bench had 
become clear to all. The only doubt was 
whether his health would be equal to his 
new duties. He was welcomed at Oxfox'd,' 
which his old connexion with the uni¬ 
versity made familiar to him. ITc was 
appointed to the see at a time when 
changes were impending both in the life 
of tlic Churoli and in tliat of the univer¬ 
sity. His inllueiice in the inner circles 
of the Church grew, and he ivas more and 
more consulted by tliose in rc.sponsiblc 
positions in tlie state, especially upon 
questions of educational reform. Burge 
made liiinself beloved by his clergy be¬ 
cause he combined the qualities of fairness, 
sympathy, and simplicity in a high degree. 
He had also a good inomoiy for names and 
faces, and could pick up quickly the 
threads of conversation with people whom 
lie had once met. lie was an admirable 
counsellor, so that men naturally went to 
him for guidance, eoniident that they 
would secure his sympathetic attention. 
In the questions that from time to time 
caused divided opinions intheCliurch his 
attitude was maiked by the same breadth 
of view. He took pains to understand the 
opinions of tho.se v'ith whom he was not 
in complete agreement, he was singularly 
free from prejudice, and was always willing 
to learn by experience. 

In 1007 Burge was elected an honorary 
fellow of his college, and from 1911 he was 
siib-prelatc of the Order of St. Jolm of 
Jerusalem in England. In 1918 he was ap¬ 
pointed clerk of the closet in ordinary to 
King George V ; he ^vas select preacher at 
Oxford from 1809 to 1902 and from 1920 
to 1921. 

Burge’s health was undennined by re¬ 
peated attacks of iniluenza, which weak¬ 
ened Iiim, and during liis latter years, 
although lie never relaxed hi.s labours, he 
was not a robust man. He died of pneu¬ 
monia 10 June 1925. 

Burge ninrricd in 1898 Evelyn,youngest 
daughter of Dr. James Franck Bright [q.v.], 
nia.stcr of University College, Oxford, aiwl 
liad one son and one daughter. 

An oil portrait of Burge, painted by 
George Harcourt in 1021, is at the 


Burge 

Diocesan House, Carshalton; replicas are 
at Winchester College and the Old Rec¬ 
tory, Iluish, Wiltshire. A posthumous 
oil portrait is at Cuddesdon College. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Va7iityFair 
2 July 1908. 

[27ie Times, 11 June 1025 ; private informa- 
tion.] A. CociniANK. 

BURNET, JOHN (1803-1028), classi¬ 
cal scholar, was born at Edinburgh 9 
December 1803, the eldest child of John 
Burnet, advocate, by his wife, Jessie, 
daughter of Dr. James Clcghovu Kay, 
R.N. He was educated at the Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, and was also for n 
few months at a school near Geneva. In 
October 1880 lie matriculated at the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgli, where he pursued 
tlxe study of Latin and Greek, and began 
tluvt of Sanskrit. He rvon tlrere the Vans 
Dunlop scholarship in ciassic-s, and .a little 
later the first open classical scholavsiiip 
at Balliol College, Oxford. After paying 
a short "visit to Paris, where he attended 
lectures at tiic Sorbonne and tiic College 
dc li’r.mce, Burnet went into residence at 
Oxford in October 1883. There, besides 
being placed in the first class in classical 
moderations (1884) and in lilcrae Inma- 
mores (1887), he won the Taylorian 
scholarship in French (1885) and was 
2 »'oxime accessil for tiic Boden scliolarship 
in Sanslcrit. While he wns an iinclcr- 
graduatc he preferred to follow his own 
lines of study, even at tlie risk of leaving 
considerable gaps in the conventional 
programme of preparation for the schools, 
Like many of his contemporaries he was 
specially influenced by Richard Lewis 
Ncttlcship [q.v,], but he showed no parti¬ 
cular interest in pliilosophy. 

Burnet’s first attempt to win a fellow¬ 
ship was not successful, and he left Oxford 
in order to become private assistant to 
Lewis Campbell [q.v.], ])rofcssor of Greek 
at St. Andrews University. With his work 
there under Campbell began bis lifelong 
concern w’itli the philosophy of Plato. 
Campbell was a pioneer in the attempt to 
determine, largely upon ‘stylometrie’ 
considerations, tlie chronological order of 
the Platonic Dialogues, and Burnet be¬ 
came convinced not only of the rightness 
of Cnnipbell\s methods, but of the correct¬ 
ness in the main of tlic results attained by 
them. After five montiis at St. Andrews 
he made a brief trial of school teaching at 
Harrow (1888), but did not find the work 
congenial. Fortunately, he was soon after 
elected to a prize fellowship at Merton 
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CoUcgc, Oxford, and entered into resi- 
(kuce there in 1889. The leisure which 
the position gave him was employed in 
ineveasing his knowledge of Aristotle, 
partly under the guidance of Ingram By- 
wnter [q.v,], and in planning a commen¬ 
tary on the Nic<)7)taclt(;an ElMcs, which he 
did' not complete until considerably later 
(1800). 

After some experience of temporary 
profc.ssorinl work at the iinivei'sitics of 
Kdinbvivgh and St. Andrews in 1890 and 
1891, Burnet was in 1801 elected profes¬ 
sor of Greek at the latter university upon 
the resignation of Campbell, and occupied 
tlie cluiir tliere until he resigned it in 
1 !)2G. lie lived and worked at St. Andrews 
until his death. From the time of a grave 
illness in 1923 liis health grew worse in 
sjiitc of occasional rallies. In 1920 he was 
able to fulfil an engagement to deliver the 
Hidhcr lccturc.s in classU^l literature in 
tlic university of California; but the slim¬ 
mer heat of Chicago, where he also Ice- 
tnred, cxliaiustcd Liis streirgth, and ou his 
return to St. Andrews he was unable to 
continue his work ns professor. He died 
at St. Andrews 2(5 I\Iay 1928. 

Burnet married in 1894 Mary, daughter 
of Jolin Farmer [q.v.], organist at Harrow 
and at Balliol College, and had one 
diuightcv. 

During the whole tenure of his chair 
Burnet proved himself an exceptionally 
in‘;]:iiring and successful teacher by his 
.striking personality and his command of 
his whole subject, winning the affectionate 
admiration of generations of his students, 
ric took a large part in the work of uni¬ 
versity administration. He had a wide 
knowledge of the s3^stems of higher educa¬ 
tion in other countries, and held clear and 
iii'in views upon the proper methods of its 
organization. lie occupied several impor¬ 
tant posts upon ediieational committees 
and boards, and was active in promoting 
tlic popularization of luimanistie eultiire 
in Scollnud tbrougb the Classical Aasocia- ■ 
tioii of Scotland. His services to education 
were not diminished by his occasional 
failures to secure the adoption of some of 
the policies which he udvoented. 

To the world of scliolarship in the 
narrower sense Burnet's greatest contri- 
Imtion was hi.s critical edition, in the 
‘Oxford Classical Texts’ scries, of the 
whole text of tlie works of Plato (1900- 
1913); this superseded all previous editions. 
It is based on a wide and soiindlj’-'O.sti- 
innted foundation of the mannscripb 
evidence, and is guided by a close know¬ 


ledge of Platonic vocabulary, idiom, and 
-stylo. Burnet’s judgements on disputed 
points nrc sober and sane, and the text is, 
upon the whole, a conservative one. The 
.same cliarneteristics mark his edition of 
the text of the Nico7nachcan IClItics of 
Aristotle, which is practically identical 
with that of By water. His coinmentnrie.s 
on the Pknedo (1911), Euthyphro, Apology, 
and Cn'fo (1924) nrc models of concisenesg 
and lucidity, and are full of original ob¬ 
servations upon Platonic usages. He 
designed a nc%v Lexicon Ploionicmn, but 
although he laboured at it, did not pro¬ 
ceed far in its construction. His commen¬ 
tary on the Ethics contains much timt is 
frc^i and enlightening, hut his work on 
Aristotle, of who.se pfnlosopliy he never 
acquired the same wide and intimate 
knowledge ns he had of Plato’s, perhaps 
.scarcely reaches tlie same level as liis 
work on. Plato. The mind of Aristotle was 
never as congenial to him as that of riato. 

In his Early Greek Philosophy (1892, 
3rcl cd, 1020), Burnet did not carry his 
detailed study down beyond Aristotle, and 
indeed he gave no s^'stcmiatic account of 
the philosophy of Ari.slotlc. On the other 
hand, he several times revised and restated 
his views on the Prc-Socratic.s, withdrawing 
some of his more venturesome specula¬ 
tions, but repeating his general results in 
a form which has won the acceptance of 
most scholar. In liis account of thc.sc 
Bunkers he keeps steadily in view and 
vividly expresses the historic backgi’onnd 
of their lives and thoughts. For the Eng¬ 
lish render he antiquated previous ac¬ 
counts, and effccti\’ely removed the 
misleading veil whicli had been cast over 
them by Hegel and the Hegelians, He 
utilized the contributions to tills work of 
correction and interpretation made by 
'Tannery, Bacinnkcr, and Diels, but lii.s 
agreement willi them is the result of bis 
own indci)eiuicnt investigation of ttic 
evidence. 

Burnet’s Greek PluVosop/ii/, Port I, 
Thales to Flalo (1014) adds to a .summary 
statement of his vicAvs on tliesc early 
cosmological thinliors an equally original 
account of the Sophists, Socrates, and 
Democritus. But its most valuable part 
is its masterly account of the life, charac¬ 
ter, and whole philo.sophy of Plato. It is 
brilliantly Avritten, and is incomparably 
the best trcntnient in Englif^h of its sub¬ 
ject. Burnet accepts as tru.stworthy evi¬ 
dence for the career and tliouglit of Pla to 
most of the Letters, niul assume.^ ns now 
ascertmned faets the dales oC coiuposLLion 
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of rtiQ&t of the Dialogues. la his account 
of the development of Plato’s thought he 
(Ira^vs a firm line between a Socratic 
period and a later period in which Plato 
is expounding his own philosophy; and 
he attributes to Plato a consciousness and 
acknowledgement of his passage from 
rlisciplcsliip to independence. He regards 
Plato as in his later works criticizing his 
master’s teaching on physics, theory oi 
knowledge, metaphysics, and politics. 

As Burnet continued his study of Plato, 
he became more and more eoiudnced that 
the representation by Plato of thetcacliing 
of his master was intended by him as his- 
toryjandthatit in fact was so. Thus Bur¬ 
net was led Co ascribe to Socrates, and even 
to early Pythagoreans, much doctrine (in¬ 
cluding the ‘theory of Forms’) wliich pre- 
viovis scholars believed to have originated 
with Plato himself; and he threw back 
into the Aftli century much that, accord¬ 
ing to them, belongs to the fourth. For 
this thesis or canon of interpretation Bur¬ 
net never fully stated his case, and upon 
the whole it may be said that, while from 
some competent scholars it lias won en- 
thiisinstic adherence, it is by n»ost regarded 
ns paradoxical and respectfully rejected. 

Burnet’s title to the fame which his 
work enjoys both at home and abroad 
rests securely upon his inspiring force as 
a teacher, upon his edition of the text of 
Plato, upon his classic and convincing 
account of the beginnings of Greek science 
and philosophy, upon bis minute acquain¬ 
tance with and vivid sense of the niceties 
of Platonic vocabulary and idiom, upon 
his long and deeply-meditated presentment 
of tile philosopliy of Plato, whom he ad¬ 
mired and loved above all writers and , 
thinkers, and upon the freshness of view 
and the distinction of &tyle which mark oil | 
his writings. 

{_Me)noir by Lord Charnwood in Essays and | 
Addresses by John Eurnel (with photograph! 
portrait), ltl20; W. L. Lorimer and A. E. I 
Taylor, Johri Tiurnel, in Pro-' 

ceedings of the British Academy (with biklio- 
giaphy), vol. xiv, 1028 ; persotiul knowledge.] I 

J. A. Smith, | 

BURNEY, Sin CECIL, Qrst baronet 
(IS^a-lO^O), admiral of the fleet, was I 
born in Jersey, 15 May IS.'jS, the second 
son of Captain Charles Burney, R.N., for 
many ycurs superintendent of Greenwich 
Hospital School, by his \vife, Catherine 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Jones, of 
La Perricre, Jersey. He was educated at 
the Royal Naval Academy, Gosport, and 


entered the Britanrna as a naval cadet in 
July 1871. He went to sea as a midsliip. 
man in October 1873, served for three 
5 'enrs in the flagships of the Pacific and 
American stations, and was promoted sub¬ 
lieutenant in October 1877. 'i'be iiext 
tlirce years wore spent in educational 
courses and in short appointments in the 
trooping sliip Srropfs and in the royal 
yndit, from which he w'as promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. lie then joined the 
Carysforl, corvette, one of the vessels of 
Lord Clnmvilliam’s detached squadron 
which was afterwards merged into the 
Mediterranean fleet during tlic Egyjitian 
campaign of 188*2. This gave Bucuey an 
opportunity of war service ashore, and he 
was in charge of a Gatling gun at the 
actions of Mahatu and Kassassin in 
August 1883. In the same year he ac¬ 
companied the mission led by (Sir) Charles 
Warren [q.v.] across the desert in order 
to capture the Arabs who had seized and 
murdered Professor Eihvai'd Homy Palmer 
[q.v.], Captain William John Gill [q.v.], 
and Lieutenant Harold Clmrrington; he 
also took part in the opcralions [igainst 
Osman Digna near Suakin in 188 - 1 . 

On returning to England Bnniey spent 
two years in tlic gunnery schools at Ports- 
mouth and Devonport. Then followed 
lover five and a half years’ service as 
I gunnery lieutenant in the North American 
I Reserve and Clianncl squadrons. On pro¬ 
motion to commander in January 1893 he 
was appointed to the Hawke and served in 
the Mediterranean for three years; and in 
1806 he went to Portland in command of 
the boys’ training establisliment in the 
Boscawen and MinoUmr for three and a 
half years until Scptcinljcr 1899, being 
promoted captain in .laiuiary 1898. After 
commanding the linioke. in the naval 
mancEUvres of 1000, be commissioned the 
Sappho for service on the soutli-east coast 
of America, but was soon transl'evved to 
the Cape station during the South African 
Wax, His ship struck the Durban bar 
when in charge of a pilot on 3 May 1901, 
and Burney had to bring her homo. In 
May 1902 he bccaine flag-captain to Rear- 
Admiral Atkinson-Willcs in the Home 
fleet, and remained with him and his suc¬ 
cessor, Rear-Admiral Poc, until.lunc 1004. 
I-Ic then spent a year (1904-190;') in com¬ 
mand of the ex-Chilean baLtlcshij) Triitmph 
in the Cliannel fleet. His successful work 
ill training boys at Portland led to his 
appointment in July 1905 to tlie Impreg¬ 
nable as in.specting captain of all boys' 
training ships, a post which he held until 
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iTis i)ron^li()n to ling mnk in 1900. He bsiUlcships of the main Jlcct. His llug- 
tlms spent, in all, six years ill supervising ship, tJie Marlborough, ivas tnrpi'doeii, 
tlic training of boys. .'uid during the night lie transferred liis 

Ibiriiey’s iirst appointment to ilng mnk ling to the Reveuge. He was proinnted 
ivasiuthcriymouthclivisiQuofthel-Iomc admiral a few days after the battle of 
fleet for one year. From F'ebruavy 1011, Jutland, and wos made G.C.M.G. for his 
wlicn he took command of the fifth cruiser services in the iietioji, 
s(|uadion, he was continuously on full pay In Novenihcv 1910, when Jellicoc waa 
for nine years. At the end of 1011 he took appointed first sen lord, Burney joined 
coninnind of the Atlantic fleet, with the the botiid of Admiralty as second sen lord, 
acting rank of vice-admiral, transferring Sir Eric Geddes became fust lord in .July 
to the third battle sipiadron in 1012, 1017, and on his reorganization of the 
shortly before rcacliing confirmed vice- board in the following Seidcmbcr, Burney 
mimivars rank. This sqimdi-on was on left the Admiralty and soon afterwards 
special service in the Mcditcrrnnean, and went to Ilosyth as commandcr-in-cliicf, 
the disturhances which arose in Monte- coast of Scotland; tlkcrc lie remained until 
negro and Albania at tlie close of the appointediuMsU'chlOintobecominaiKlcr- 
second Balkan Wav led to the dispatch, in-chief at PovLsinonth. A year later, 
arranged by the British foreign secretary, owing to prolonged ill-liealth, iie was re- 
Sir lidward Grey, of nnintcrnntionnl naval lieved of the coinmaud at ]»i.s own request, 
force to Antivai'i on the Montenegrin He was promoted oclinirni of the fleet in 
coast in April 1018. Burney’s squadron the following November, created a baro- 
was sent in order to .secure that an net for his war sevviec.s in Jamiury 1021, 
Englisliman should be senior oincer of and promoted to G.C.B. in 1922. He died 
tlic combined fleet. Burney took coin- at his home, Uphnm House, Ilainpsliire, 
iiiiHul and luindled the Iiighly delicate and 5 June 1029. 

dillicult situation, in which his linn man- Burneymandodinl88d'l-/uchidal\lnrion, 
net and rugged mien stood him in good second daughter of George llieliards Bm- 
steacl, witii great ability, and he received nett, of London, and had one son and two 
a special commendation both from the daiightcirs. ITis son. Commander Charles 
Foreign Ofiice and from the Admiralty. Dennisloun Burney, U.N. (born IBHR), 
He had to .secure unanimity of action who succeeded to the baroiicLcy, invented 
between the naval forces of the five Powers during the European War tlio paravane, 
represented, as well a.s resolve the differ- a device for protecting ships against 
enccs between the turbulent Balkan States mines, wliieh brought him a Invge. fottiiuc- 
ashore, He estnblislied a pacific blockade Burney wa.s a fine seaman of the old 
of the coast during April and May of lOlB, school, Avith a deep sense of loyalty to lii.s 
and then from Alay to November com- cliicfsi In Imiidling ships and fleets lie 
innnilcd the international force occupying had the iiaturnl ease and conlldcncc of a 
Scutari, ivhich tiie Montenegrins had cap- born sailor. A man of pow'cirul physi(|iic, 
tured, until the trouble was finally settled in his early days he excelled in boxing and 
by tile conclusion of peace. I-Ie was created lonts of strength. Allhoiigli of somewhat 
K.C.B, in the .summer of 1013, and on the niistere demeanour, his jintent sincerity 
tcrniimition of tlic Scutari affair he was won him the comjilcte coniidence and 
gazetted K.C.M.G. affection of those wlio served under him 

On return to England at the end of throughout his long sea service. 

1918 Burney took over the command of [OITicinl rccord.s; priviiie iiifornuiLion.] 
tlie second and third llects, then in partial V. W. BMionuiY. 

reserve, and the early part of 1914 rvas 

occupied in preparing for the test mobi- BURNSlDri’i, WILLIAM (18.'52-1927), 
li/.atioii of that summer. On the outbreak inatlieinatician, was born in l.ondon 2 
of the European W'ar ia August these July 1832, the elder son of Willintn Iluvn- 
flcot.q were organized as the Channel Ilect, side, merehant, of 7 Howley Flace, Pad- 
with the duty of protecting the Channel dington, London, by his wife, Emma 
from enemy raids. In December 1014 Knight. His father was of Scottisli on- 
Burney went to tlic first battle squadron ccstry; his grandfsitlu'r, settling in I.on- 
of the gland fleet, being second in com- don, had been a partner in the book-selling 
iniind under Lord Jellicoc. At the battle firm of Seeley and Burnside, 
of .lutlaiid (31 May 1915) his squadron Left an orphan at the age of six, Burn- 
was the rear of the line, and was more side was educated at Chri.st’s Hospital— 
heavily engaged than the rest of the then situated in Newgate Street—m\d 
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ndiieved distinction in both the grammar In 1885 IBiirnsidc was appointed profes- 
school and the mathematical school. He sor of mathematics at the B-oyal Naval 

vron a mnthematvcal scholavship at St. College at Greenwich; and the rest of hia 

John’s College, Cambridge, and began teaching life was spent in that post. He 
residence there in October 1871, In his retired in 1919. His old college at one 
day, all able nintheinatical students in time invited him to return as tutor; and 
the university w’cre prepared for their again, at a later date, on the death in 
tripos by private ‘coaches’, Burnside’s 1003 of Sir George Gabriel Stokes [q.v.], 
‘coach’ being W. H. Besant, one of the Pembroke invited him to return as master! 
few rivals of the ■well-known Edward John Both invitations were declined, mainly 
Routh [q.v.]. A.mang his contemporaries because (outeide his teaching) the ad- 
were GeorgcChryst!iI,ofPcterhousc(after- miniatrative and social details of oiUcinl 
wards professor of mathematics succcs- duty were irksome to his temperament, 
sively at the universities of St. Andrews At Greenwich Burnside’s work con- 
and Edinbiirgli), and (Sir) Robert Forsyth sisted of three ranges. One section was 
Scott, also of St. John's College and after- concerned with ballistics, for gunnery and 
wards its master. In April 1873 Burnside torpedo oiTiecrs; a second section with 
migrated to Pembroke College, and was nicclianics and heat, for engineer oIFicei'.s; 
enrolled a foundation scholar in June. In and a tliird with dynamic.s (especially 
tlie mathematical tri])os of 1875 he ■\vas hydrodyiianiics), for naval constructors, 
bracketed second wrangler with Chrystal; Both at Cambridge and at Greenwich he 
in the immediately subsequent examina- bote tire reputation of being an excellent 
tion for the Smith’s prizes, Burnside was teacher. Also, he was in frequent clcTimiul 
first and Chrystal eccond. as an external examiner for various Ijodics, 

Burnside was elected a fellow of Fern- and as a referee for papers submitted 
broke and appointed a lecturer at the to the Royal Society and the London 
college in 1875 ; he continued to be a fel- Mathematical Society. He was elected a 
low until 1880. College teaching at that fellowof the Ro^'al Society in 18f)f}, served 
time had slight influence upon, the most on the council of the Society from lOOi 
capable students; and lectures by profes- to 1903, and was awarded a royal modal 
sors, not being directed towards the tripos, in iPO'!. He was president of the London 
were attended by few, if any, under- Mathematical Society from 1906 to 1908, 
graduates. A college usually provided having received its De Morgan medal in 
the normal courses for avetngc students; 1890. In 1000 he was elected an honorary 
some more advanced courses were shared fellow of Pembroke College. He received 
by colleges, in groups; and in addition to the UonoTary degrees of Sc.D. fronv Dviblin 
the usual college courses, Burnside lec- University and of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
tuved on hydrodynamics, a subject then University. 

developing into importance. He took a Burnside’s name will be remembered by 
few private pupils, and examined oeca- his original contributions to miitliematics. 
sionally for the tripos; but it soon became He published over one iiumlved and fifty 
apparent that he was devoting himself to papers. His book, the Theori( of Groii\js 
mathematical studies beyond the organ- (1807), is now nn acknowledged classic, 
ized range of the tripos. He left a long manuscript on the Theori/ of 

As an undergraduate, Burnside had PfobabiUty, which was published in 
proved an expert oar. IVhile still a fresh- after his death, lli.s range of subjects, 
man, he had rowed in the St. John’s mainly in jjure nmtlicmatics (althoiigli 
(Lady Margaret) boat (with J. H. D. applied mathematics had been the Caiu- 
Goldie as stroke) when it 'vvent head of bridge vogue of his earlier years), was 
the river in 1872. After taking his degree, extensive. Each of hi.s papers dealt 'vitlr 
and as long as he continued in residence a definite issue; notliiiig was clahorated 
at Cambridge, he rowed in the Pembroke beyond a main result; subsidiary clcvolop- 
boat and bad a large share in improving mcnts were avoified. Even as an uiiflor- 
its position on the river; his reputation as graduate he had been noted for liis .style, 
nn oar long survived in college circles. As a writer he was clear and dcrmlLc in 
After leaving Cambridge his main recrea- argmneut, lucid and terse in exposition, 
tion was found in fishing during holidays Thus hi,s paper.? arc nhvays brief: many 
in Scotland, and in this also ho developed of them consist of only a few pages; the 
marked skill. Through all his years his longest of them, which remains of special 
lithe frame retained an unusual power of importance in the then new theory of 
physical endurance. automoipliio functions (1602), and is really 
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O coinbiimtion of two distinct conti'ibu- The day foilowinj* Iiih tontli l)ii'Lli<liiy he 
tioiis, occupies only fifty-three pages, began to work in a mine, and passed 
Hurnside wrote on liydrodynamios and through almost every gnuio of pitworlc 
on tlic theory of the potential, combining with all its pceoini>iinying (lungers, llis 
the established methods with the new father, Peter Ihivt, was nn ardent trade- 
analysis based on the complex variable, unionist, and was often the victim of ins 
Not a few papers were devoted to elliptic principles. This was the main cause of 
functions; and several to differential gco- his frequent Tcmovnls fi'o\u one place to 
metry, at a time wlien the subject was another. His son was thus luirtincd in 
receiving little attention in England. He trade-unionism, and at the age of about 
passed liom the automorphio functions sixteen began to take a part in the move- 
and tlicir groups of transformations to ment. Hesooureiilizcdthenecdofeduca- 
the general theory of discontinuous groups tion, and fortunately for him his father 
of finite order; and on this siibjecst he pro- was a reader and Jind, for n worliing-nifin, 
duced some fifty papers, each of them a wcll-stockcd library. From that lime 
containing some definite contribution to Thomas Hurt became an ardent student, 
the theory, each marked by clarity and In later life he eainc to be recognized as 
toi'scncss. one of the most culLuied members of tlic 

VVitli the coming of the European War House of Commons, 
in 1914 there was a coinpuiative cessation The Northiiinbcrland Miners’ Mutual 
in Jlui’iiside’s output of papers. Itstennin- Conndence Association was ostablislied at 
ation found him interested in the theory the beginning of 130!l, and in 1805 Hurt 
of mathematical probability; and he con- was appointed general sccreLary, a j)ost 
tiiuied to produce fresh investigations, whichhelicld until 1013. Atthetimeofbi.s 
Ultimately, failing health interfered with appointment a strike M'as in progress at 
creative work; but it did not cramp active one of the largest groups of pits in the 
interest, and he was able to draft an exposi- county. Burt never aliirkcd a light, imt 
tion of his views, so far as thought had would never advise one until every means 
framed them into systematic theory. of reaching a reasonable seLtlcment liad 

Burnside died at Wickham, Kent, been tried in vain. Throughout his whole 
21 August 1027, and is buried in the career hcj was noted for liis conciliatory 
churchyard there. He nuirried in 1880 methods in alt trade disputes. 

Alexandrina, daughter of Kenneth Urqu- In 1878 Burt was adopted as liberal 
hart, of Poolewe, RosS’Shire, and had two candidate for Morpeth, Nortlniinbcrlatul, 
sons and three daughters. and in 1874 was returned to parliament. 

[Procecdiiigs of the Royal Socicly, vol. He retained thi.s sent until his yetiremejit in 
cxvii, A, 1028; personal knowledge.] 1918, when he liad become ‘lather’ of the 

A. II. l^ousYvn. House of Commons. In his first election 
address Burt declared in favour of Home 
BURT, THOMAS (1837-1922), trade- Rule for Ireland, atlult fnmehiso, payment 
unionist anti liberal politician, was born of members of parliament, .sliorLer pnrlia- 
at Murton Row, a small hamlet in the inents, redi-stribulion of scuts, free and 
south-east corner of Northumberland, 12 unsccturian national cduciiLion, religious 
November 1837. He was the elder son of equality, dise-stablishment and disendow- 
PeLer Burt, a miner, who came of a long ment of the Chureli, tins Permissive Bill, 
line of northern miners, by bis wife, Re- abolition of the game laws, and land law 
bccca, daughter of Tiiomns Wcathcrbui-n. reform. His iniiklen KpeeeJi in parliament 
To his maternal gi-andfattier Burt always was in support of Mr. (afteiavar(],s Sir) 
attributed much of bis success in. life. The George Trevelyan’s Bill for household 
old man took a great interest in the boy, franchise. Burt spoke but seldom in the 
and in tlieir long walks together tauglit House, but wlien it was known that tiic 
him many useful lessons. The Bvirts and menrbec for Morpeth was on his feet, 
Weatherburns were Primitive Methodists, interest was immediately aroused. His 
a fact which had a great influence on name is associated with many reform 
Thomas Burt’.s character. ineasures, .such ns the Employers’ Li.i- 

Burt had very little regular education, bility Act (1880), facLovy and w’orksiiop 
Out of four yeans nominally spent at vih legislation, amendments to the Tradc.s 
Inge schools he did not attend for more Union Acts, and improved Mines Acts for 
than two, owing to the constant interrup- the greater safety of miner.s. He was secre¬ 
tions caused by strikes and stoxipagcs and tary to the Board of Trade from 189‘2 to 
removals from one colliery to another. 18915 in the governments of Mr. Gladstojie 
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and Lord Rosebery. During liis long 
inciiibcrsliip of the House of Conunoiis, 
which lasted nearly forty-five years, his 
goodness o C heart and sincerity of purpose 
earned the affectionate esteem of all its 
members, irrespective of party. 

Burt was one of the British repiesen- 
tatives at the Berlin Labour Conference 
convened by the German Emperor in 1800. 
He 'was president of the Trades Union 
Congress held at Newcastle in 1801, and 
took part in many international miners’ 
conferences. He was made a privy coun¬ 
cillor in 100(1, received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the university of Durham 
in 1911, and was made a freeman of New¬ 
castle in 1912. From 1882 to 1914 he 
was president of the International Peace 
League. During tlie whole of his life he 
was a staunch teetotaller. 

During the last three years of his life 
Burt was mostly coniined to bed, but he 
remained cheerful and full of hope for the 
future of the world. He died at Newcastle 
13 April 1022. 

Burt married in 1800 his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Weatherburn, a re¬ 
tired colliery cngincman. They had four 
sons and four daughters. 

{The Times, 15 April 1022 j personal know -1 
ledge.] W. Stbakeo. I 

BURY, JOHN BAGNELL (1801-’ 
102T), classical scholar and historian, 
was born at Monaghan 16 October 1801, 
His fatlier, the Rev. Edward John Bury, 
■who came of the same south Irish stock 
as the Earls of Clmrlcville, was curate of 
Monaghan and subsequently r-ector of 
Clontibret and canon of Cloglicr, He 
married Anna, daughter of Henry Rogers, 
of Monaghan, ‘a \’cry clever ■woman and 
a great reader’. John Bagnell was their 
eldest son. 

Having learned the elements of Greek 
and Latin from his father, whose career 
as a student at Trinity College, Dublhi, 
had been distinguished, Bury was sent to 
Foyle College, Londonderry, where Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell [q.v.], in conducting 
an examination in Greek grammar, found 
himself unahle to puzzle the boy, then 
aged ten. From Foyle CoIfegeBury passed 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where he matri¬ 
culated in 1878, produced (with (Sir) Jolm 
Pentland Mnhaffy [q.v.], at that time 
professor of ancient history) an edition of 
The Ilippohjlus of T)itupides m 1881, and 
graduated in 1882 with a double first class, 
securing the top place in classics and fourth 
in mental and moral philosophy. In 1885 


Bury 

he became a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in 1803 was elected to the 
Erasmus Smith professorship of modern 
history—a position \vhich lie was not 
requhed to vacate wlien in 1898 he \vas 
appointed regius professor of Greek. Four 
years later, in 1002, after it was knmvn 
that F. W. Maitland did not desire the 
post, he ■was chosen to succeed the first 
Lord Acton as regius professor of modern 
history in the university of Cainbrlclgc; 
and tliis chair he retained until he died 
at Rome, 1 June 1927, having also held 
a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
since 1003. In 1885 Bury had mniried 
his second cousin, Jane, daughter of John 
Catlcton Bury, physician, of Mitchels- 
town, CO. Cork, and afterwards of Wis- 
bccli; one son was born of the marringc. 

As a student in Dublin Bury sliou'ccl 
interests of wide variety. His proper busi¬ 
ness was with classical pliilology and with 
philosophy; and among the philosophers 
none impressed him more strongly than 
Hegel, wliosc influence is plainly visible 
I in nmeh of his later work. But the occupa¬ 
tions of his leisure were not less signilicnnt. 
Besides listening to music, in which lie 
found an inexhaustible source of enjoy¬ 
ment, be was a voracious render of poetry, 
much of which he learned by heart. 
Browning in particular, whose notice he 
attracted in 1882 by a paper on the poet’s 
thought, appealed to the young Hegelian; 
and Swinburne touched another side of o 
mind whose admiration for pagan anti¬ 
quity sprang from the convictions after¬ 
wards expTC.SvSed in ‘Aniina naturaliter 
pagana’ (JPorinightly licxneiv, new series, 
vol. xlix, 1891) and A Jlistorij of Freedom 
of Thought (1014). But, although he may 
well have believed, with Hegei, that ‘a 
man ought to know, oncl can know, oil 
tl\e beautiful of the ancient and modern 
world’, the most enduring mark of Bury’s 
activities in these early days was left by 
his detailed studies in the field of classical 
scholarship; for his philological training 
exercised a powerful effect in later years 
on the formation of his view of history. 

Between 1881 and 1892 Buiy the philo¬ 
logist was rapidly becoming an historian. 
At first his published work was mainly 
concerned •with the interpretation of clas¬ 
sical texts and with the problems of com¬ 
parative philology, a subject in which he 
moved with an assurance doubtless due 
in some degree to his study of Sanskrit 
under Theodor Benfcy, as well ns Hebrew 
and S 3 Tiac, to wliich he had devoted six 
montlu spent at Gottingen in 1880; but 
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in 1880 four papers appeared, two of them 
in tlio first voluinc of tlie English His- 
loricfd llcijiciv^ whieh show that liis mind 
Mils already tinning to history, and in 
piu'Liciilnv to the liistory of the Inter 
Homan Eminvc, Eonr years later, in 1800, 
Jic puhlishccl The Nonean Odes of Pindar, 
which was followed in 1802 by The Islh- 
viinn Odes of IHmlar —tn’o books which 
me Hiiry’s mo.st notable contribu¬ 

tion to classical scliolarship in the nar¬ 
rower sense and the link between two 
periods in liis own intellectual life. After 
tlris time. Uo, did not, indeed, lose interest 
in the language and litcniturc of the 
ancient world. His translations into Greek 
1111(1 Iiatin verse, which he wrote with 
elegance and case, continued to appear at 
intervals until 1805 in the magaKinc called 
Kollabos, of which from 1888 to 1891 he 
was editor; until the early years of the 
twentieth century, learned journals con¬ 
tained fre(inent coinmuiucntlons from him 
on pa.s.sages in elnssical authors, whose 
innnbcr and variety arc a clue to the range 
of liis reading; and in 1905 tliere was pub¬ 
lished (in the Hccumd \'oluine of J. Post¬ 
gate’s Corpus Pui’larnm Lulinorum) tire 
recension of the jlrgonautica of Valerius 
Flacciis, whieli Bury had completed in 
1000. Nevcithcle.ss, Jiis reputation as an 
historian had been established in 1889, 
and to history he turned tlieneeforwurd 
with increasing conecntrntioii. In his 
editions of Pindar Bury was philologist 
and historian at once. The first of these 
volumes contains much ingenuity devoted 
to the development of the theory that in 
Pindar’s poetry certain verbal cchoc.s can 
he detected wliich reveal the sequence of 
tlioiight w’ilhiii the odc'.s—a theory in 
whieli criticism induced Bury to make 
drastic modifications before the jiublica- 
tion of the second; but no small part of 
the value of these boolcs lies in the sympa¬ 
thetic understanding with which a mind 
by nature and training attuned to the 
Hellenic mood interprets that view of life 
to M’hicli Pindar gives unrivalled expres¬ 
sion. 

For the study of later Homan liLstory, 
in which his writings Rv.st reveal his interast 
in 1880, Bury improved liis equipment by 
learning Ru.ssian in 1887 and Hungarian 
at latest by 1891; and in 1889 be produced 
what in some way.s is his most striking 
contribution to lii.storieal literature—the 
History of the Later Homan Empire from 
Arcadim to Iretie (2 vol.'s). For sheer weight 
of knowledge it must not be eompnved with 
hig later work; but the mastery of the 
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original .authorities and the iimtuiily of 
judgement, at once sane and itulcpendcnt, 
with which through two long volmnes he 
traced the tangled story of the period 
between .\.D. 395 ami a.d. 800, in a nmn 
of his years were not loss than Tciniirknble. 
Attlicageortwenty-cight IhiryJ'ound him¬ 
self welcomed as an equal by the leaders of 
historical study both at home and abroad. 

After publishing in 1803 a revision of 
Freeman’s Ilisloni of Federal Government, 
vol. i, and his own History of the Itonuni 
Empire from its foundation to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius —Iuk only book on Home 
before the death of Thcoilosius I, and one 
which was written to order—Bury np- 
proached the tusk for which he was elenrly 
marked. The right, gained by wide and 
incessant reading, to move, like Gibbon 
and Freeman, ‘ to aiai fro among the ages’, 
and u special interest in the lioimin ij’/iii- 
pirc, which Frecnmii had convinced him 
was *tUc key to European history’, gave 
him peculiar quiilineation.s to produce the 
long-needed edition of Gibbon’s JJeclfne flad 
Fall, which, by the addition of notes and 
appendices, would jiiit at the reader’s dis¬ 
posal the aceessioiis to knowledge gained 
since Gibbon wi-otc. The first two volumes 
ofthi-sdistiuguished achievement ajipcared 
in 1896, and the seventh and last in 1900. 
Meanwhile, Bury hud been engaged on his 
History of Greece to the death of Alexander 
ike Great (1900), which at once became a 
.standard textbook, and this was followed, 
after several preliminary studies, by The 
Life of Si. Patrick and his jylace in history 
(1005)—nwork regarded liyits author as 
essentially a chapter in the story ofHoraaii 
influence in Europe. 

It was now, with his powers at their 
lieight, that Bury In’gan to publish the 
memorable .series of pap(;r.s wliicli together 
form one of his most eiuUu'Uig mouuiuents. 
‘’I’he treatise De adininistrando imperio’ 
{HyzantinischeZeitschrift, ‘Tlic Core- 

monial Book of Con.stantiiic I’orpliyrogen- 
nctos' (English Historical llevicw, 11)07), 
The Constitaliov of the Later Uoman Em¬ 
pire (1910; tlie Creighton lecture for 1900), 
and, above ail, The lm])c.ri(d Aldniinistra- 
five System in the Ninth Century, with a 
Reoised Text of The Klelorologion of Philo- 
theos (1911) were pronoiincemcnts whieli 
in six years raised t,he knowlcdtrc of public 
law and administration in the filler Homan 
Empire toa new pliUKyo(']irocisioii, and ren¬ 
dered to these stiidit's services comiiaraiile 
withtlioseofMoinmscn Lo the corrc.spond- 
iiig aspects of the Homan Hcpiildic and 
the Prinoipate. In this period, too, Bury 
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wrote his famouB and controversial essay 
on ‘The Chronological Cycle of the Bul¬ 
garians’ [Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1910; 
translated into Kussian, 1012) and vari¬ 
ous articles in preparation for A History 
of the Eastern Roman Elm 2 nre from the fall 
of Irene to the accession of Basil I (1912), 
one of his most impressive hooks, which 
reveals his scholarship in its full maturity. 

Bury now began to be troubled by ill- 
health. From 1910, when the first warn¬ 
ing came, his life was an increasing struggle 
against physical frailty; and travel, of 
which all his life he bntl been fond, now of 
necessity took more of his time. But his 
devotion to historical research was not 
affected; for seventeen years his own un¬ 
daunted spirit Olid the sednlousencourJige- 
ment of his wife enabled him to maintain 
his literary outjjut at a rate not far below 
that of iiis prime. Nevertheless, although 
the quality of his thought was unim¬ 
paired, illness seems for a time to have 
had an influence on its course. Classical 
Greece l^ad never lost its appeal to a mind 
which upheld ‘the uncompronii.sing asser¬ 
tion by Reason, of her absolute rights 
throughout the wliole domain of thought’, 
and in 1908, despite other occupations, he 
had delivered at Harvard the lectures 
published as The AnciaH Ch'eek Ilistonans 
(1009)—a work as vakuihlc for the view 
of history adumbrated by the author ns 
for the light it throws on the writers of 
whom he treats. Cut, with his hold on life 
precarious, Bury went straight to the 
point. A History of Freedom of Thovglit 
(1914) has ft message, delivered with a 
fiery vigour whieli was usually repres.sed; 
hut marks of the haste with which it was 
written are to be seen in slips which gave 
openings for criticism to tho.se who soiiglit 
for tliein. To a cognate tliemc he recurred in 
calmer mood and ro.se to what some lield to 
he liis greatest Ircights in attempting the 
history of an idea —The Idea of Broi^rcss; 
an inquiry into its origin aiidgroxolh (1920). 
For the intelligible treatment of a subject 
so vast luR learning and his pliilOi5o]iliy 
were admirably combined; hut in tlie 
narrower field covered by his last great 
work—the llislory of the. Later Roman 
Empire from ihc deaih of Theodosius J to 
the death of Jxislinian (1923)—his over¬ 
whelming knowledge, though making 
these two volumes an unrivalled stoi'c, 
by the unconcealed iniTUiteiiess of its de¬ 
tail produces a re.sult which, as a sjuithetic 
interpretation, marks no advance on tlie 
far briefer account of the same period to 
be found in the work of 1889. 


The Hislmy of 1028 is the lust of Bury’s 
major books, tliough it was followed by 
two volumes of lectures edited after ids 
death—27ie Invasion of Europe by the 
Barbarians (1928) find a History of the 
Papacy in ihc 10th Century {1861-1878) 
(1930). In the closing years of his life 
the output of articles still continued, but 
such time as illness left free for study avqs 
largely claimed by his contributions to the 
Cambridge Ancient History, of whicli he 
was an editor. The published bibliography 
of his wTitinga contains ,800 entries. 

Among unclei’gradunte students Dury’s 
influence was .slight with nil but a few; 
his main ocewpation in the pvofessorml 
chairs which he iicld for thirty-four years 
was the conduct mid encourageincnt of 
research. In the mind which he brought 
to this task two strands can be di.seerncd, 
never whol!}' interwoven and botli the 
outcome of his early training in philology 
and phiIo,soi)liy. As pliilologi.s t, Bury found 
history in the fir.st place a scries of prob¬ 
lems presented by the written, sources, 
whieli at the .start must be subjected to 
Urc treatment oC the textual evitie; but, 
even when the texts had been put in order 
and the historian came to elicit the tale 
tliey told, he was apt .still to regard his 
material as no more than a succession 
of puzzles to he solved in turn. 'J’lds 
tendency wa.s accentuated by a lielief, 
set out in his paper ‘Cleopatra’s Nose’ 
{It(ationnlisl) P{ress) /l(ssociot/o«’s) An¬ 
nual, 1916), to which he held with increas¬ 
ing tenacity in hilcr life—that, although 
the power of chance is reduced as civiliza- 
tioir becomes more complex, in the past 
the course of history has so oftcir been 
deflected by wluit may reasonably be 
described as nceiden ts that it is idle to look 
for general causes to explain the trend of 
events throughout a period. Tlie conse¬ 
quences of this cmjdmsis on the element of 
contingency in Initnan affair,s were made 
still more noticeable by a reluctance on 
Biiry’s part, perhap.s .strengthened by the 
example of Kant, to let his own pcisonality 
appear, or to put upon facts any intcr- 
l)rctation which they do not incAutably 
yield of themselves. Better to leave the 
facts a mere sequence than i)rcsent tirem 
as points in a logical dcA'cIopment which, 
however probable, cannot be proved ; and 
for this reason it was only iti the modern 
age, for which evidence is abundant, that 
he believed it theoretically possible by 
legitimfite means to di.splay the inner 
nexus of events. In his inaugural lecture 
at Cambridge he had made a protest—of 
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by tlie widespread misunderstanding witli 
which it wns received—against all attempts 
to ti'cut history as tire ijanclmaid of other 
disciplines. 'J'he historian has a higher 
task than merely to supply a hack- 
ground to the great works of literature, 
or to provide guidance for the statesman 
find examples for the moral pliilosoplicr. 
‘History is a science, no loss and no more’, 
having a purpose and a method of its own; 
and among the other sciences it claims to 
move as an equal. But in Bury’s Iranda, 
when applied to the scanty evidence for 
tlie periods which chielly engaged his at¬ 
tention, the science yielded results which 
even in Iris longest books are enshrined 
in a series of monographs rather than in 
the related chapters of a coherent whole. 
AVith truth, so far at least as his most 
elaborate contributions to historlcjil litera¬ 
ture are conceimcd, Lord Moiicy obseiwcd 
that llury did not ‘east his shfirlow on the 
page’; and tlie observation was not all 
praise. 

Nevertheless, sceptical as Bury may 
often liavc been about the adequacy of 
the material for its attainment, he was 
clear about the end at whicli history 
slioulfl aim. Bury the iihilosopher had no 
doubt that European history is a unity, 
that tile present is only to be explained by 
reference to the past, which it takes up 
and which—if progress is a fact, though 
Bury never admitted it to be more than 
H probable assumption—it transcends, and 
that the ultimate justincatlon of aU histo¬ 
rical study is its essential service to genera¬ 
tions present and to come in making them 
intelligible to themselves and so enabling 
tiicin to act the more fully in accordance 
with the rules of reason. In practice, the 
clearest eonsequenee of this belief was 
liis enipliasis on continuity, which he 
stressed with special vigour in his mo.st 
faniiliiu’ lield. ‘No “By/antiiie Bm])ire” 
ever began to exist; the Roman Empire 
did not come to an end until 1458’ {Histmif, 
1889, i, v), But in this contitmum he 
found the strongest tliread in political 
institutions. Although he svas well aware i 
that all human exj.^crience is material for I 
history, the life of the masses yielded less 
of relevance to his purpose; and religion 
did not attract him. Constantine had 
‘inaugurated a millennium in which reason 
was enchained, thought was enslaved, and 
knowledge made no progres.s’ {llistor}/ of 
l''rced(im of Thought, p. 52). It w'a.s public 
law and administration winch offered the 
clearest evidence of the abiding iniluence 
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of the past, and it is foi* his contributions 
to the study of these that Bury may \\'el3 
be remembered loitgost ns an historian of 
New' Home. To New Home he gave bis 
best work, despite his lack of syinpatliy 
with the religion which dominates its his¬ 
tory. This lack debarred him from the 
fullest understanding of the people with 
whom he had to deal; but his interest in 
the empire of Constantinople was u’elJ 
grounded. Although in his writings as 
a man Buiy sternly repressed the poet 
that liad been visible in his youth, the 
Hellenist was always unconcealed; and 
the later Homan Empire could justly 
claim him because its ‘civilization , . . 
was the continuation of that of ancient 
Greece’. 

Of medium height, sliglitly built, witli 
reddish hair and a sanguine complexion, 
Bury long contimied to look absurdly 
young; and of that youthful appearance, 
wliicli enabled the professor to be mistuken 
for an undergraduate, many stories were 
told. He was a good talker: ‘a talk with 
Bury w'as almost like being present at the 
making of histoiy.’ As he talked i\e grew 
absorbed in his subject; and a walk aiony 
the beach at Soiitliwold, where for many 
years he had a cottage, was a leisurely 
affair, broken by long pauses while Bury 
elaborated a theme or marshalled his evi¬ 
dence. On his encyclopaedic knowledge 
he could always draw with astonishing 
readiness. In his younger days, before his 
life W'as clouded by the ilincss against 
which he fought with aujierb courage, he 
was happy and liglit-liearted; and to the 
Inst his courage never failed. 

Bury W'as doctor honoris cau.^a of the 
universities of Aberdeen, Dublin, Dur¬ 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford, 
an honorary fellow of Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford, a fellow of the Bi i tish Academy, and 
a corresponding member of tlie Imperinl 
Academy of Sciences, l‘ctrogiad, the Huri- 
giirian Academy of Science, the Rlassacliu- 
setts Historical Society, the Ilummiian 
Academy, and the Russian Archaeological 
Institute at Constantinople. 

A portrait is to be found in SckcUul 
I'Jssat/s of J, B, Biirij, edited by Harold 
Tcmpcrlcy (1930). 

[A Bibliography of the Worhs of J. ]}. Bury, 
compiled, xoilh a Memoir, by Norman II. 
Haynes, 1020; ‘Tlie Ilisl oiioal Ideas of .T, B. 
Bury’j editorial iiitroducLion to SelectedBusays 
of .1. B. hiiTij, edited by Harold Tcmpcrlcy, 
1030; private inforinuUon; personal know¬ 
ledge.] N. H. Haynus. 

H. M. Last. 
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BUTLER, FRANK HEDGES (1856- solo flight ■which establislml n record for 
19^28), balloonist and pioneer of flying, distancemEnglnnd(1002),ntidthewoi'l(rg 
was born in London 17 December 1855, longestcross-Channelbnlloonvoy£igc(Lon- 
the fifth Bon of James Butler, wine mer- don to Caen, 1005). 
chant, of Hollywood, Wimbledon Park, As n result of tlie successful fliglits by 
by his wife, Prances Mary, eldest dnugliter Wilbur Wright in Prance in 1908, the 
of William Hedges. He was educated at Aero Club undertook the training ol' aero- 
private schools at Brighton and Upper planepLIots,to whom,from lOlOoiwaids, 
Clapton and, after travelling on the con- it issued its certificates j these were recog- 
tinent and in South America, entered the nized by the government when it was 
family business of Hedge.s & Butler decided to establish a national air service, 
(founded in 1007), Regent Street, London, The Aero Chib, indeed, played an all- 
in which he became a partner in 1882. He important i)ai't in fostering tlic early dc- 
married in 1880 Ada (died 1005), daughter vclopmcnt of flying in England, and it 
of Joseph Bartholomew Tickle, wool was Hedges Butler who inspired the club’s 
broker, of London and Sydney, and by activity in this respect and supplied miicli 
her had one daughter, who shared many practical help. Although he did little 
of his motoring and ballooning ad ventures. Hying himself after 1908, his interest and 
Hedges Butler was one of the first per- enthusiasm never flagged, 
sons in England to own a motor-car. He Hedges Butler’s concern with the air 
acquired a Benz ear in 1897, and in the diminislicd in no way his in terest in travel, 
same year was appointed first honorary In the eovjisc of his bvisiness he often 
treasurer of the newly-fonned Automo- visited the winc-producing countries of 
bile Club of Great Britain, a post whiclj Europe, but these journey,? only stiinu- 
he held until 1002, It was the shortcom- latcd his enthusi.osin, and with gjcat cii- 
ings of a motor-car, and the consequent joyment he moved widely about the 
abandonment of n motor tour in Scotland world. He told the story of liis adventures 
in September 1001, which led Butler to in Five Thousand Miles in a Balloon 
turn hia attention to the air. A balloon (1907), Through Lapland tail/i Skis and 
ascent was auggested ivistead of the tour, Heindeer (1017), I^ifli/ Years of Travel by 
and Butler and his daughter, nccompniiied Land, Water, and Air (1920), Bound ike 
by the Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls [q.v.], World (1924), and Wine and the Wine 
went in n balloon, the Ctly of York, Lands ojflhe World (1920). He was elected 
from the Crystal Palace, with Mr. Stanley F.R.G.S. in 1877. 

Spencer in control. While in the air over Hedges Butler had still other interests, 
London, Butler suggested the formation He was a violinist of merit, and in 1894 
of an Aero Club as a branch of tire Auto- founded the Inrperial Institute Orchestral 
mobile Club, The suggestion bore fruit. Society, in -which he played one of tlic 
and the Aero Club of the United ICingdom first violins. He -was a man of hospitable 
was registered at Somerset House in nature with a gift for friendship, who en- 
October 1901, and the first bnlloon ascent joyed splendid health, as well ns ample 
organized by the club took place in meons to indulge his many entinisinsnis, 
No>’cmber. He died in London 27 November 1028. 

The club (which in 1910 became the A cartoon of Hedges Butler by ‘Spy’ 
Royal Aero Club) brought together inven- appeared in Vanity Fair 11 December 
tors and sportsmen, and supplied them 1007. 

W’ith a ground at Shell Beach, Isle of Shep- Aeroplane, 5 December 1028; Butler’s 

pey, suitable for their experiments. When published works; private information,] 
the club -was founded no power-driven H. A. Jones, 

aeroplane had yet been flown, and the 

members were chiefly interested in -fclie BWrLER, Sin (GEOIlCiE) GEOF- 
balloon and the airship. When, however, PREY (GILBERT) (1887-1029), his- 
the invention of Hying became a reality, torian, was born in London 16 August 
Hedges Butler took a keen interest in the 1887. He was the eighth son and clcventli 
early experiments, and in 1008, when the child of Spencer Perceval Butler, convey- 
American inventor, Wilbur Wright, came ancing counsel, Lincoln’s Inn, by his wife, 
over to France in order to demonstrate his Mary Kendall. He was nephew of George 
aeroplane, Butler was one of tlie first tw'o Butler (1810-1800, q,v,), of Arthur Gray 
Englishmen to fly as passenger with him. Butler and of Henry Montagu Biit- 
By 1907 Hedges Butler had completed ler [q.v.], and grandson of George Butler 
one hundred balloon ascents, induing q (1774-1853, q.v.). 
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Cutler wns educated at Clifton College, in 1010 he devoted himself to three thinj^a; 
of the governing body of which he Inter was to his duties as libruiinn of Corpus, undin 
fi member, and nt 'I'rinity College, Cam- particular to rourrangiiig and cataloguing 
bridge, whence he matriculated in 1000. the incunabula and making the iimnu- 
He was placed in the first class of both scripts more accessible; to hia historical 
parts of the historical tripos, and in his teaching; and to promoting conservative 
third year was elected by his college to a principles, us he understood tliese, among 
jnajor scholarship, In bis second year lie the undergraduates of the university. In 
won the chancellor’s medal for English 1020 he was appointed by his college 
verse, and in the year after he had taken his praelcctor in diplomatic history, and as 
degree (1909-1910) he edited the Cambne/ge such it became his especial duty to cn- 
/fcei'cie and became president of the Union, courage in the college and In the uni* 
At the end of that year, in June 1010, versity this menus of approach to the 
lie was elected a fellow of Corpus Christi consideration of international relations 
College, Cambridge, and was appointed and internationaV law. He did so with 
lecturer in history. In 1Q12 he became marked success, the most notable feature 
librarian of the college, and the years from of his teaching being his attitude to the 
Ills election as a fellow until the outbreak League of Nations. A realist in intcr- 
of tlic European War were devoted partly national affairs, he found in this attitude 
to teaching modern history in his college gi-ound for a firm belief in tlie importance 
and partly to familiarizing himself with of the League, insisting that the League 
llie Parker manuscripts which were his could not and should not attempt very 
cliief charge ns librarian. much in the fir.st instance, but that pro- 

Erom the first, Butler’s innln historical vided it did not attempt too much, at\d 
interest was modern diplomatic history, judged justly, its iiilluciicc nnd authority 
He regarded a European war in the near would necessarily spread. He showed tlie 
future as higUy ijrobable and, together same realism in his politics. He was, and 
with hia brother Ralph, who became a remained, n convinced conservative, but 
fellow of Corpus in October 1013, he did was intolerant of any conception of con- 
liis best to ensure that the undergraduates servatism which was not concerned to 
of his college should have some idea of secure reforms. He brought into being 
what such a wav would mean. When the an undergi'adunte Conservative Associa- 
War cante, Butler, who was debarred by tion, tliicw immense energy into his work 
lameness from joining the army, went to as its president, and made this body a con- 
the Foreign Ollicc in the spring of 1916 siderable political force in Cambriclge. 
and became a member ofthe News Depart- In 1928 Butler, to his great satisfaction, 
incut. He was well fitted alike by his was elected burgess for liis university. He 
historical training and by his literary gave up some of his college teaching, but 
ability nnd wit to present the English continued both his university lectures and 
view of the dijilornatic nnd other contio- his w'ork for hi.s Conservative Association, 
vcrsics. His department was of necessity At the same time he tlirew himself fully 
largely concerned with opinion in tlie into his parliamentary work, giving more 
United States, and here again Butler had regular attendance tiian custom requires 
valuable experience. As an occasional from university members. In 1025 he 
lecturer before the university of Pennsyl- became parliamentary secretary to Sir 
vania m 1913 and 1914, lie had sought to Samuel Hourc, then secretary of state for 
overcome American prejudice in favour air. In the same year lie was a member of 
of a ‘liberal party’ and to expound the the Ilonie Olficc committee on legal aid 
tory and conservative tradition. He lee- for poor pci’sous. In 1927 lie was rioini- 
tiircd again at the same imiver-sity in nnted a member of tlie royal commission 
1016, and in that year he married Eliza- on the government of Ceylon, and lie took 
betli, eldest daughter of Jo.seph Levering a considerable part in the formulation of 
Jones, a corporation lawyer of Philadel- the commission’s recommendations. TJic 
phia. Diitlor accompanied the Balfour trip to Ceylon, which both Butler and hi.s 
mission to America in 1917, and from wife greatly enjoyed, afforded him a much 
1917-1010 ho. was director of the British needed rest nnd cliange: ijut undoubtedly 
Ihifoaii of Information in the United his health had been affected by ovenvork, 
States nt New York. He did excellent and the ill effects were a,ggravntcd by tlio 
worlc in that position, received the C.B.E, fact that his physical tiisability made it 
in 1918, and was created IC.n.E. in 1010. didiciilt for liim to take exercise. After 
When Butlev returned to Cambridge his return he soon began to show signs of 
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ill-health. He paid a short visit to America respectively twenty-five and tiventy-one 
towards tile end of 1028 in connexion with took entire control. It was only after a 
the work of tlie Employers’ Liability As- hard struggle and great personal sacrifice 
surance Corporation, of which he was a on the part of the two young partners 
director. By the time he teturned he was that in 186‘1 prosperity began to return, 
seriously ill, and he died in London 2 May George Cadbury was always an abstainer 
1029. He had no children. from alcohol and tobncco, but at this 

Butler’s publislied works reflected his early period he also denied liimself ten, 
very varied interests. His work as libra- coffee, and newspapers, 
rian is represented by the LWwjont/cs Papers, Once the tide luul turned, the business 

published for the Roxburghe Club in 1014, expanded rapidly, chiefly because of the 
and by I/islorical Manwscripfs tn <ftc Cadburys’ timely introduction in 1866, 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- when tlie adulteration of food M'as being 
bridge (1020). His political and historical much discussed, of the hrst unadultcraied 
studies were embodied in his I’cniisyl- British cocoa. In IHGO, also, there arose 
vanian lectures, publishocl tinder the title quite naliirallj^ out of the fact that they 
of I'he Tory Trad-Uion (1014); in a Hand- then lusually breakfasted -with their woik- 
book io the, League of Nations (1910 and people, the ‘morning readings’—short 
1925); iu in Stakcrafl (1920); and religious services, with which work at the 

in The Development of Internalioml Laxv factory began for many years thereafter, 
(1928), this last being written in collaboxa- The Cadburys were also the lirst employers 
tion witli a former pupil, S. Maccoby, and in Birmingham to institute a weekly half- 
covering n wide Held. holiday for their workpeople, in whose 

[Private information j personal knowledge.] welfare they took the closest iuteve.st, 

\V. Spens. following the example set by their fatlicr, 
By isyo tlie Bridge Street building was 
CADBURY, GEORGE (1839-1923), inadeqitatc to the firm’s iiccd.s, and the 
cocoa and chocolate manufacturer and partners took the opportunity of making 
social reformer, ivas born atEdgbaston,Bii'- their greatest .social and economic experi- 
iningbain, 19 September 1839. He was the inent—the moving of their works into the 
tliird son and fourth child of John Cadbury healthier rural surroundings of Dourn- 
(1801-1889), tea and coffee dealer and villc, four miles from Birmingham. The 
founder of the firm of Cadbury Brothers, Cadburys were not the first to make n 
cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, by move of this kind, but they were the first 
his wife, Candia, daiiglitcr of George Bar- to associate with it welfare and cduca- 
row, merchant and ship-owner, of Lancas- tional work in tlie facto^ 3 ^ and, e.spceially, 
ter. The Cadbury family, of West country the improvement of housing. Within the 
origin, had settled in Birmingham at the business it is scarcely possible to dis- 
end of the eighteenth century, having been tinguish between the work of the two 
associated with the Society of Friends brothers, n’ho acted in complete harmony 
since the days of John Cadbury, of Bur- until Richawl’s death in 1899, after which 
lescQinbe, Devon, great-great-grandfather the firiti was turned into a company, with 
of George Cadbury, in whose h’fe the George as chairman. The Bournvillc ex- 
quakcT influence remained one of the jicriment in housing and losvn-planning 
strongest motive forces. was, however, George Cadbury’s own. 

George Cadbury was educated at home The success of the new factory made it 
and as a day-boy at a quakcr school at likely that .slum conditions would, if 
Edgbaston. lli.smotlier,aiinrdcnttcmpcr- allowed, gi-ow up in its neighbourhood, 
ance worker, died in 1855, and soon after- To avoid this, he l)ought, between tl)e 
wards his schooling ended. I-Iis wish was years 1803 and 1900, some fiOO acre.s of 
to become a surgeon, but ciYcumstanccs adjoining land, on which he had built 
led liim into coinmorec; and in 185(1, after about 300 houses up to tlio date wlicn he 
a period of employment in tlic grocery founded the Bouinvtllc Village Trust, in 
busines.s of Joseph Rowntree [q.v.] at December 1900. The trust may hold land 
York, he joined his father’s cocoa factory' anywhere in Great Brihiin, and even the 
in Bridge Street, Birmingham, His elder Bournvillc c.state was never intended by 
brother, Richard, had been at work there George Cadbury to be solely for the bonc- 
since 1850, .Tolui Cadbury’s health failed fit of employees of his own business, By 
after his wife’s death, witli the result tliat 1931 the capital of the tru.st had increased 
the business declined very seriously, and from £170,000 to over £500,000, ni'id its 
in April 1861 Richard and George, aged land to more than a thou.saiid acres. 
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The Adult School movement was, how^ 
ever, the mniiispring of Cadbury’s social 
work. In 1849 he had begun as a teacher 
in an adult school in Bimiingham, and 
lie continued to teach until the age of 
seventy-two, riding, or latterly bicycling, 
into the city at six o’clock on Sunday 
moTuiugs to take his biblc class. Hun¬ 
dreds of Rinningham men. iearaed from 
liim to read and write, From the insight 
thus gained into working-class conditions 
arose his interest in housing and factory 
reform. His love of the country led him 
to attach special importance to the provi¬ 
sion of gardens for working-class houses. 

Cadbury's othci social activities were 
many, and were mostly coneerned with 
giving practioal form to the opinions he 
held. A liberal in polities, he acquired in 
1901 the controlling interest in the Daihf 
Ncics, in order that the views of men of 
his own stamp should have adequate cx- 
picssion in the pre.ss, particular^ in regard 
to the Soutli African 'NYar. He also owned 
four newspapers in the llirmingham dis¬ 
trict. In 1908 he handed over Wood- 
hronkc, Sclly Oak, a house which was for 
some years his home, to the Society of 
Friends, as a setLlcmcnt for men and 
women engaged in religious or .social work. 
He took a leading part in the campaign 
against sweated labour. 

Cadbury was twice married: first, in 
1878 to Mary (died 1887}, daughter of 
Clinrles Tylov, writer and lecturer, of 
London; they had three sons and two 
daughters; secondly, in 1888 to Elizabeth 
Mary, daughter of .Tolin Taylor, a member 
ofthc London Stock Exchange and director 
of various City companies; three sons and , 
three daughters were born of the second 
mnninge. He died at the Manor riou.se, 
Notthftcld, Civmingluun, 24 October 1022. 

[Helen C, Alexiuulcr, liichard Cadbury of 
llimwi’hnm, IttOh; Hrorge Cadbury, JS39- 
]922, memorial number of the llournvillc 
Wovks Mngvvdnc, 1922; A. G. GartUncr, Life 
of George Cadburyf I. A. Willinins, The 

Tirm of Cadbury, 1081; private information.] 

I. A. M’iU/Iams, 

CAILLARD, Sill VINCENT HENRY 

PENAI/VER (1850-1080), administrator, 
tlie oldest son of Camille Felix Dosir6 
Caillard, of Wingfield House, Trowbridge, 
\ViIt.shiro, a county court judge, by liis 
wife, Emma Louisa, daughter of Vincent 
Stuckey Reynolds, J.R., of Canonsgrove, 
Somerset, was born in London 23 October 
1856, His mother’s mother was a first 
cousin of Lord Bcaconsfleld. He was sent 


in 1809 to Eton, where he was in Mr. 
VVnrre-Coriiish’s house, and after leaving 
scliool entered the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy, Woolwich, where lie won the bollock 
gold medal in 1872. He obtained a com¬ 
mission in the Royal Engineers in 1876. 

In April 1870 Caillard was appointed 
as-sistant coiiunissioncr for England on the 
Montenegrin Frontier Commission, and 
in the following October he served in the 
same caiiacity on the Arab Tabia Bridge 
Commission, lie rejoined the Montene¬ 
grin Commission in March 1880. In July 
of that year he was sent on special political 
duty to Epirus to tniilcc a report for tlie 
Berlin Congress. In Scptomhci' he was 
attached to the .staff of Aciinirnl Sir Beau- 
chninp Sejmionr, iifleiwiirds Lord Alcc.s- 
ter [q.v.], during the naval demonstration 
at Dnlcigno consequont upon the Porto’s 
reluctance to cede tlmt town to Monte¬ 
negro. Early in 1882 lie was employed in 
the intelligence branch of the M’ar Ollice; 
later in that year he was nttiicbcd to 
the headquarters staff during the Egyp¬ 
tian campaign, nnd for hl.s services re¬ 
ceived the medal and bronze star and the 
Medjidieh and Osmanieh orders. 

In the following year, 1888, at the early 
age of t%veuty-six, Caillard entered upon 
the chief public work of his career. lie suc¬ 
ceeded (Sir) Edgar Vincent, afterwards 
Lord D’Abernon, as president of tlie coun¬ 
cil of administration of the Ottoman Pub¬ 
lic Debt, and financial rcproftcnlativc of 
England, Holland, and Belgium in Con- 
slaiitinople. 'riie .selection of Caillard for 
this important position was due to his 
knowledge of the Near East and of Near 
Easlern languages, acijuircd wlien serving 
on the Montenegrin Frontier C!omnns.sion. 
He was nlteriiatc president of tlie council, 
the other president f)L;ii\g the Fiencli repre¬ 
sentative. The ndiniiiislratioii of tlie rc- 
vomics assigned to the control of the 
council was in an incomplete state of or- 
gnnization when Cailhud took up Uis post, 
and lie was chiefly rcs]>onsiblc for the 
.success of the adinini.stration during its 
subsequent history. He recoiislitutcd the 
silk-growing industry, ^Yhic^\ had very 
nearly jicrished, and largely inoreased the 
snlt imlustry and viticuiture. He devised 
the method of guarantoc.s for Turkish rail- 
Avay construction, and seenved British par¬ 
ticipation ill the enterprise known later as 
the Bagdad Railway, t he control of Avhich 
sub.scqiicntly pa-ssed into Gei'inaii hands. 
During the fourteen years while be Avns 
on the Debt council, Caiflard held the 
British name high, and gained the conil- 
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dcnce of the sviltaii, Abdul I-Iamid, acting rectcarof Hathcrop, Gloucestershire, by hia 
at times as a confidential intermediary wife, Anne Cecilia Longbourne, was born 
between the sultan and the British prime at Hntherop IS April 1808. He was cdvi- 
minister Lord Salisbury. ented at Marlborough College and entered 

Caillard resigned his appointment at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1882, ob- 
Constantinople in 1808, and leftthe public taining a first class in the classical tripos 
service ia order to take up private cm- at the end of his second year of residence 
ployment. He joined the board of Messrs, and gvadvvatmg as sixteenth vfvanglet in 
Vickers, shipbuilders and avmamentmanu- 1885. He was elected a fellow of his 
facturers, and for many years rendci*efl college in 188C, upon submission of a thesis 
valuable assistance to that company. He on platinum thermometry. Not only in- 
was appointed financial director in 1006, tellcctualJy gifted, he was also a tall, 
and in that capacity had a large share in lithe, and skilful athlete, representing hia 
the control of the firm’s foreign ojierations, university at lawn-tennis and other sports, 
an office for which his cliplomatie train- and, with all his versatility, possessing 
ing had well fitted him. Harly in 1914 he exceptional modesty and charm, 
negotiated for his firm and Messrs. Arm’ Callendar was appointed professor of 
strong, Whitworth &. Co. the reconstriic- physics at the Royal Holloway College, 
tion of the Turkish licet a.s well ns of the Englefleld Green, in 1888, and in 1893 to 
Turkhsh doclryards and arsenals. This the chair of physics at McGill Uni^'cvsity, 
contract was interrupted by the outbreak Montreal; lie returned to England in 1808 
of the European Wur. During the War as Quain professor of pliysics at Univer- 
Caillard’s organwing ability helped his sity College, London. In 1902 he sue- 
company to make n substantial eontribu- cceded Sir Arthur Rucker as professor of 
tion to the national output of munitions physics at the Royal College of Science, 
and other material. He retired from the London, aiul when it was ineorporated in 
board in 1027. the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 

When Joseph Chamberlain staxted in nology in 1907, he continued to occupy 
lOOSljiscainpaignfoi’tai'iirrcformliefound the chair of pliysics until his death. He 
in Caillard an energetic supporter. Caillard pos.sessed an exceptional gift of exposition, 
was chairman, and afterwardspresident,of Jiiul his dignified kindliness endeared him 
the tariff commission of 19P4. A.s a tariff to his students. He was elected F.R.S. 
reformer he contested, unsuccessfiillj', the in 1894, and was aw’arded the Rumford 
control division of Bradford in 1906. After medal of the Ro}^! Society in 1900. He 
the War he took a leading part in tire was president of the Physical Society cC 
Federation of British Indii.s’tries, of which London in 1010, and was elected first 
he was the third president in 1910. In Diiddcll memorial raeclallist of that society 
addition to his work with Messrs. Vickers in 1024, He was president of .Section A of 
he was a director of several other bu.siness the British Association in 1012, and was 
concern.s. He wrote much on. tariff reform made C.B.E. in 1020. 
and other economic subjects, was fond of Callendar married in 1894 Victoria 
music, and composed several songs. Mary, eldest daugliter of Alan Stewart, 

Caillard was knighted in 1896, and w'as of Saimdersfoot, Pembrokeshire, and had 
decorated by ti\c Turkish government three sons and one daughter. He died at 
when he IcR Constantinople. He was Uis home at Ealing 21 January 1980. 
twice married: first, in 1881 to Eliza Callendar’s achievements in physical 
Frances (died 1020), daughter of Captain research developed from his earliest the.sis, 
John Hnnham, of Dean’s Court, Wim- which was to become of classic imporfcaiioc. 
borne, Dorset, whose Avklow had married Beginning where Sir William Siemens 
CaiUard’s father ns his second wife; [q.v.] lv.\d left off, Callcncltw so improved 
secondly, in 1927 to Zoe, daughter of the platinum resistance tliormometertliat 
Robert Ellis Dudgeon, M.D., and widow' it provulcd n standard for the establish- 
of John Oakley Maund. By his first wife ment of the thcvmotnctric scale. He 
he liacl a son and a daughter. compared the behaviour of the rcsi.stance 

Caillard died in Paris 18 March 1930. thernnometex with the gas thermometer, 
[The Times, 20 and 20 March 1060 ; private nncl determined tlie boiling point of sul- 
information.] A. Cociiuank. phiir (with E. H. Grilfiths, 1801), finding 

it 4° lower than the previously accepted 
CALLENDAR, HUGH LONG- value. He established a quadratic rela- 
BOURNE (18C3-1930), physicist, the tion for the change of the resistance of 
eldest son of the Rev. Hugh Callendar, pure platinuan with temperature. The in- 
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tcrnutional temperature scale from 0“ to of steam at high pressures and tcin]iei'a- 
e0()° (agreed upon in Paris, 1027) is also tuves. Whilcdevolopingtliiscxccritionnlly 
based ui>on the resistance of a standard comprehensive t!\covetieal scheme lor the 
platimiin tlicrmoincter at the ice point, representation of the ]mopeTtie 9 of steam 
the boiling point of water, and that of and water, Callenclar devised methods by 
sulphur, from wdiich the constants of means of wliieh those properties could lie 
tlie Callenclar formula are detormined. niGasured. The continuous How method 
The sulphur jioint on the agreed inter- which Im and Barnes had used for tlie 
national scale is only 0 07° different from determination of the specific heat of 
that determined by Callenclar and Grif- mercury and water, and by moans of 
fiths, so tliat the present scale of tempera- which many of the errors of the determinu- 
tiirc may lie justly ascribed to Callenclar*s tion of calorimetric quantities can he 
work. avoided, was odaptccl to mensiirc the 

Callendnr was conspicuously iii^iiious total heat and (wiLli J. II. Brinkworth) 
and inventive; in connexion with his the specific heat of steam. Two types of 
researches in thermometry he devised a calorimeter were devised, the differential 
compensated resistance bridge of great throttling type for dry steam and the 
aecurncy, an automatic recording bridge, jacketed condenser type for wet or dry 
a radio balance, a compensated constant steam. The latter 1ms enabled measure- 
volume gas thcrinonietcr, and numerous incuts to be made up to 4,000 lb. per 
other instruments. square inch and to temperatures ns higli 

At McGill University, in collaboration as S00°C. 
with Professor IT. T. Bames, Callendnr Callendar took part in the first Intcr- 
began tlic study of the calociinetric pro- national Steam Tables Conference held in 
pertics of water with the aid of his new Loudon in lfi29 for the purpose of co¬ 
methods of tJierinoinetry, and, M'ith Pro- onlinating researoli work in various coun- 
fessor J. T. Nicholson, he measured tlic tries on the properties of steam, so that 
tenipcrature of dry steam expanding adia- agreed values of those properties mlglit 
hiitically, exprcs.siiig the results by the eventually be aclilcved. He was the chief 
simpleequatiQn.T/p3/i3=constant. These authority in thi.s field: the rapid advance 
investigation.s, coupled with those which which the steam turbine has nuiclc is 
Cnllcndar was making in gas thermometry, due in no small measure to his work, not 
culminated in an important papier by only in the measurement and tabulation 
him on Tfiewiodynamic Properties of Gases of the properties of steam but also in tlic 
and Vapours deduced from a modified form discussion of floii' through nozzles, witJi 
of the Jonle-Thomson Equation [Proceed- reference especially to super-saturation 
Pigs of the Royal Society, voL Ixvii, and friction. 

lOOO]. This formed the basis of his .sub- In addition to those elaborate investi- 
scqiient work on steam, for in it he set gations into steam and thermometry, Cal- 
himself the task of stating nil the tUer- lender carried out and directed many 
moclynninic properties of steam by means other researches, such as tliose on the 
of consistent thermodynamical formulae, .spccifle heat of gases, the tempcratiiie 
His experiments on various substances of gases in the cylinder of the gn.s engine, 
nt tlicir critical points, and iMirticulnrly tbe cxpan.sion of silica, osmotic pressuve, 
those on the total heat of steam in the radiation, heat cxeluiiigc, aliernutiug eur- 
ncigliboiirhood of the critical point, lent rents, &c. During tlio lust few years of 
imicli support to his views as to molecular his life he gave considoratilc attention to 
aggregation which were exjiresseil in the tlic phenomenon of‘knock’in the intenuil 
Hawksley lecture delivered to the Jnstitu- combustion engine, and directed research 
tion of Mechanical Engineers a short time work on behalf of the Air Ministry which 
before his death. He held the view that led to important results, 
tlie cliftnge of state between the liquid and Callendai' was the author of ft treatise 
the vapour wns not ahrays a continuous on The Properties oj SIcam (1020), of 
process. several editions of Steani Tables (1915, 

Callendar also devised an equation 1922, and 1027), of A i\I<nnuii of Cursive 
wliich expressed renuirkabEy well tlic EliorlJiand (1880), and of jiuuiy scicntilic 
total heat of water, and from which he papers. Sir Jo.scph Lnrmor wrote of lilin 
(lerlucccl expressions for the entropy of ‘as having a remarkable capacity for 
saturated stenm and for the saturation keeping personsilly in the biiclcgroiind 
pressures of water. He modified these while giving at intervals his matured 
equations later to express the behaviour results to the world’. Tie was not only a 
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man of genius, w'lo has enriched the world trusted with the command of n mobile 
as a result of patient, unhun’iccl,andhiglily column, with which he served in the West- 
accurate work, but lie was also an exeep- cm Transvaal and in Cape Colony until 
tionnlly simple-hearted and kindly man. the close of the War (1002). On returning 
[VTQceedings of the Royal Society, vol. liomehewasappointcdadeputy-nssistant- 
cxxxiv, A, 1032: private information.] quartermaster-general in the mobilh.ation 

A. C. Eoehton. branch of the War Ollicc, being promoted 
brevet-colonel in October 1004 and made 
CALLWELL, Sin CHARLES ED- C.B. three ycar.s later. About this time 
WARD (1859-1928), major-general, was several of Calhvell’s contemporaries were 
born in London 2 April 1859, the only promoted to general oflicer over his head, 
son of Henry CallweJl, of Lisinoyne, Bally- Piquetl at this apparent slight, as was com- 
castle, CO. Antrim, by his wife, Maud, prchensible in view of his war service in 
fourth daiiglitcr of James Martin, of Koss, Soiitli Africa, he retired from active service 
Connemara. He was educated by a Ger- in the summerof 1900. 
man governess, and then at Haileybury, Writing now claimed Callwcll’s whole 
whence he passed into the Royal Military energy, and his literary craftsmansliip 
Academy in 1876. Entering the Rojml improved rapidly in proportion to hia 
Field Artilleiy in January 1878, he joined output. lupacticular.hcexccllcdinafoTm 
a battery of the 3rd brigade, then sta- of story {Service Yarns and Memories, 
tioned in India, and ivith that unit served 1012) which ivas inspired by clever satire of 
in the closing stages of the second Afglian army procedure and War Ollicc routine; 
War. In January 1881 the battery was this had in truth contributed not a little 
transferred to Natal, just in time to take to his being passed over for promotion, 
part ill the final operations of the ill-fated On the outhreak of the European War 
expedition against the Trans\'aal Boers, in August 1914, Callweli was recalled to 
Shortly afterwards Callweli returned to the nctive list, being appointed director 
Woolwicli; then in 1884 he passed the of military operations and intelligence at 
entrance examination to the Staff College, the War Office with the temporary rank 
where he was a student during 1885 and of major-genernl. In this capacity much 
1880. He was promoted captain in the important work fell to his lot, and he 
latter year, and at tlie same time was performed it with success. The most 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal arduous part of Ins lalmurs proved to be 
United Service Institution for an essay on the preparation of various plans for 
‘Small Will’s', □ study based on the eolo- organization of the Dardanelles cam- 
ninl campaigns of the British army since paign, an operation with which he was 
1805. After gaining high commendation not at all in sympathy. He remained at 
the essay was expanded into a book which the War OlTlce until Jamiary 1916, when 
was adopted ns an otBcinl tfsxtbook in a complete reorganization of the general 
1896 nnd won wide recognition not only staff took place, following on the ajipoint* 
in Britain but also abroad. In October ment of Sir William Robertson ns chief 
1887 Callweli, mainly by reason of his of the Imperial General Staff. CalUveU’s 
knowledge of foreign countries nnd of twofold directorship of operations nnd 
foreign languages, was appointed to the of intelligence was divided into two indc- 
intcliigence branch at the War OHice, pendent branches placed under separate 
where lie remained until September 1892. chiefs who were specially recalled from 
One year later lie was appointed to the France for tlie reorganization entailed by 
old IVestern district as brigade-major. In the change. He himself was seat on a 
1896 he was promoted major. Upon the special mission to Russia in connexion 
outbreak of the Graeco-Turkish War in with the supply of munitions to that 
the following year, Callweli was attached country and with the general question of 
to the Greek army and spent one year in Russian co-opcriition in the VVnr. On his 
the Near East. return home in the autumn of 1010 he 

In October 1899, wlien war was declared was given an important position in the 
ngainst the Boer Republics in South Africa, Ministry of Munitions as nn adviser on 
Callweli wns appointed to the staff of Sir questions affecting the supplies of am- 
Redvers Buller [q.v.], and was present munition to the various nnnics. In 1017 
tlironghout the ojicrations which ended he was promoted major-general and 
with the relief of Ladysmith (28 Februarj’ created K.C.B. for his services. ARev the 
1900). In 1000 he was rewarded witlithe end of the War he once more rethed into 
brevet rank of licutenant-eolonci and en-) private life and busied himself with litern- 
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tiirc iUKl joiiviialism. In 1921 he wiis 
a^vurded the Cliesney nicdnl of the lloj'al 
United Service Institution for his services 
to military literature. He died uninnrried 
1 () May 1028 at the Queen Alexandra 
Military Hospital, Millbanh. 

Callwell was a?i exceptionally good 
linguist, a gifted intclligeuee ofticcr, and 
in South Africa proved himself a compe¬ 
tent column coinmancler. It is perhaps 
due to his preference for literary work 
tlmt he never rose to Uigh coninrand in 
the held. From the time of the publica¬ 
tion of his lirst book, Small Wars, his 
re[Dutation us a military writer was as- 
sun^d. His talent ran in two directions; 
first, in studies on tactics and on subjects 
connected witli the European War; 
secondly, in stories and parodies rvhcrc 
his nalivc humonr found free play. lie 
cxcellccl in the lutlcr type of writing 
perhaps even more tlmn in the former. 
His more serious woric, from 188(1 until 
included: Small Wars; their Prin¬ 
ciples (Did Praclicc (1896), Tadics of To- 
diijl (1900), Milifov}/ Operations and Mari- 
limc Preponderance (1905), The Tadics of 
Home Defence (1908), Tircik, 1S97 (1911). 
After 1914 he wrote The Dardanelles 
(1919), The Life of Sir Stanley Maude 
(1920), The Experiences of a Dng-Oid 
(1920), Stray TtecoUcclions 
(1029), Field-Marshal Sir Henry TKffeojj, 
his life and diaries (2 vols., 1927). 

Ti'hics, 17 May 1928-, Aimy Lists; 
Calluell’s own writings mentioned above; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

II. BE IVA’rj'nvii.i.K. 

CANTON, WIl.LIAM (1843-1920), 
poet and journalist, oldest son of Thomas 
Canton, of tlie Colonial civil service, by 
his wife, Mary, ^vus born 27 October 1843 
In tlic Chinese ifiland of Chii.saii. His 
futlier died in .Tanmica when the boy was 
niiie. Canton’s scliookhij's were spent in 
France, where ‘the svuiden discovery of a 
cromlccli in a cornlicld inspired him with 
a passion for aiiticjuityAvliich became 
pcrhap.s the most individual quality of his 
writing. His parents were Catholics, and 
for a while ^Yiiliam studied for the priest¬ 
hood at Douai. Hut in early manhood 
he left the Homan Catholic Church and 
became a ]^rotcstant. Early friendships, 
and the estrangement inevitable from liis 
change of faith, lind utterance in such a 
lyric as The Co7?JJv/dc.s' and in his beautiCiil 
story, 'The Lost Brother' (-4 Child's Booh 
of Saints). From 1867 he engaged in 
teacliing and journalism in London. In 


1873 his long poem ‘Tliroiigh the Ages: tlie 
Legcntl of a Stone Axe’, piibli.slied in The 
Nao Quarterly, called out T. IT. Huxley’s 
enthusiasm as ‘the lirst, attcurpt to use 
the raw material of .science’ for poetry. 
In 1874 he married Emma, daughter of 
Cliarles Moore; slic died in 1880, The only 
child of the mavriage, a daughter, died in 
1877 and w'as coinmcnioiiitecl in The Invis¬ 
ible Playmate (1804), the lirst prose work 
which won him recognition. 

In 1876 Canton cutcied on flftcen years 
of work for Glasgow pajiors, which made 
many assume l»iin to be si Scot (and ns 
such he W'as attacked in T. W. II, Cros- 
Innd’s diatribe, The Unspeakable Scot). 
In 1882 he marriecl Annie Fli/.nbetli, 
(laughter of John lughuiii Tayloi', civil 
engineer, of Mancfie.stcr; a daughter, Wini- 
I’r^ Yicla, was born in ISDO, juul n son, 
Guy Desmond, in 1890. In 1891 Canton 
came to London ns general manager to 
I.sbi.stcr and Co., the piiblisliers, presently 
becoming sub-erTitor of The OonlcnipoTay;/ 
Ilcvkw and editor of The Sunday Maga¬ 
zine. He also wrote much prose and verse 
for Good Words. Hut he made his I’cpiitn- 
tion by independent work of his own. 
A Lost Epic and Other Poems appeared in 
1887 and won the adiniratioii of Max 
Miiller, T. 15. Brown, and Walter Pater. 
The ‘\V. V.’ (Winifred Vida) books—'JVic 
Invisible Playmate- (1804), W. V. Her Book 
(1890), A Child's Book of Saints (1898), 
-In Memory of IV. V. (1901)—gained him 
a large public. 

His daughter Winifred Vida died in 
1001, and Canton tlicn accepted the task 
of writing the oHicial History of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the hope that 
the heavy work would prove an nnodyiie. 
It occupied nine years of conseientious 
labour; when he at lust emerged to litci'ury 
daylight he fountJ liitn.self forgotten. 
Thcrcnflcr, his work was all doliiiilely 
commissioned. ‘All my life I’ve trudged', 
he observed, shortly before his death, 
‘somcliines witli satisfaction to myself, 
more often not.’ Coiii])laiut uais never on 
his lip.s; he merely stated truth, 1 \Iik;1i 
of his work was in small popului books for 
tlie Bible Society, the last being JieiisliecI, 
with the cxccjition of llio Unal chapter, 
the night before lie died. Imaginative 
relief came rarely, but did so notably in a 
retelling of The Story of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary (1912). He was gnuited a civil 
list pension in 1912, imd in 102,') ills friends 
eullcclcd n sum to mark bis cighllcHi 
birtliday. He died at Heudon, wlierc he 
had lived aince 1912, on 2 May 1920. 
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Canton’s verse lacks lyrical impulse, 1882-1884, and, under Admiral Sir Harry 
except in the elegiac poems included in Holdswortli Rawson [q.v.], one of the 
In Memory oj W. V,] another exception most eflicient oflicers of his time, had 
(in the same book) is the delightful served in the Benin expedition of 1807. 
’L’Aloucttc’, bilingual in diction (alternate Promoted captain in 1899, Carden was 
lines are French) and in movement a advanced to the rank of rcar-adinivai in 
happy marriage of Gallic grace and Eng- 1908. He was for two years on liall’-pay, 
lish directness and speed. An earlier and then hoisted his Hag in the battleship 
generation considered Canton's poems of London as rear-admiral in the Atlantic 
childhood his finest acliievement. Some of fleet, an appointment which was only 
these are admiialjlc, but as a whole they tenable for one year. Tliis short period at 
fail to evoke cntiui.siasm to-day, when the sea was followed by special service at the 
work of that period seems often marred Admiralty, and then, in August 1012, 
by a cult of the trivial, the domestic, or Carden was selected for the position of 
the merely pretty. His longer poems are admiral superintendent of Malta docU- 
of two kinds: classical, inttuenced, hut yard, an appointment which is usually 
remaining individual, by the Tennyson regarded as a precursor to retirement 
of CEnone and Tithonus and, still more, from service. But events conspired to 
by the Browning of Cleon and Artemis defeat any such purpose, had it been 
2^/olog?'ses; and what must be termed anti- oincially entertained, for upon the out- 
quarian. The latter are the best expres- break of the European War in August 
sion we liavc of the immense change in 1914, Carden was forced into the forefront 
imaginative outlook which followed the ofthestrugglebythecircumstanceswhicli 
mid-Victorian cli.scovery of the almost followed upon the escape of the German 
immeasurable antiquity of man and of battle-cruiser Goebcii from the Mcditerra- 
anininl life generally. His prose suffered nean into Turkish waters. Although 
latterly from monotony of theme forced Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, tiie comman- 
on him by circumstances. But the ‘W. V.’ der-in-cliiefin tlie Mediterranean, was held 
books are likely to be read for many years, to have been bliuneless for this untoward 
Here for once his style, whimsical, light incident, his continued presence in south- 
ins if informed by French rhythm and ern waters was incompatible, owing to liis 
idiom), aUvisive in a poetical and not seniority, with the assvunption by tire 
merely scholarly fashion, often profoundly French of the command of all the allied 
moving, had free play. For pity and so- naval forces in the Mediterranean in ac- 
lemnity, ‘The Story of the Rheinfrid’, and eordance with n naval convention cou- 
for imaginative power, ‘The Ancient Gods eluded between the Altie.s soon after the 
Pursuing’, are hard to surpass. His eager outbreak of the War. Carden, who had 
courageous spirit, whose expression in just attained the rank of vicc-admirnl, 
literature ■was so often clogged and jaded, was thereupon chosen (20 September 
showed itself in his private letters; very 1914) for tlic command of the Briti.sli 
few wlio received his corre-spondciicc des- battle squadron which was a.ssociated with 
troyed any of it. the French forces. 

[Foreword by his son to the Poems of W. , Following the dosing of the Dardandlcs 
Ca?i/on, 1927; note by James Ashcroft Noble l^Y f"!’® lurks (27 September), war had 
in A. II. Miles's The Poets oml the Poetry of been declared between Great Britain and 
Cenimy, 1000; private infornm- Turkey on 5 November, and simiilla- 
tion; personal knowledge,] neousl 5 'French and British warshijis, under 

E. J. Tuompson. the eonmiand of Admiral Carden, had 
carried out a preliminary bombardment 

CARDEN, Sill SACKVILI/E HAMIL- of tlic outer forts of the Straits. When, 
TON (1857-1080), admiral, the third .son in January 1915, definite proposals to 
of Captain Andrew Carden, of the GOth occupy the Gallipoli penin.sula were lieiJig 
Rifles, by liis first wife, Anne, eldest debated in the IVar Council on the initia- 
daughtcr of Lieutenant-General Sackville tivc of the finst lord of the Adrniialty, 
Hamilton Berkeley, was born at Temple- Mr. Winston Churchill, Admiral Carden 
more, co. Tipperary, 3 May 1857. He was asked by the Ailinivalty wlictlier, in 
entered the royal navy in 1870. Early in his opinion, the Dardanelles could be 
his career he was fortunate in seeing a forced by naval action without military 
good deal of war service. Before he support. He replied that the Straits could 
reached captain’s ranlc lie bad taken part not be ‘rushed’, but that the forts miglit 
in the Egyption and Sudan campaigns, be silenced by extended operations, eni- 
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ploying a large number of nicn-of-wnr. 
He .subsequently drew up a detailed plan, 
involving the systematic dcmolitioti of 
the fortifications and a subsequent inva¬ 
sion of the peninsula. Violent differences 
of opinion developed in the War Council 
ns to the wisdom of undertaking opera¬ 
tions in accordance with this plan and at 
that precise juncture in the War, Prepara¬ 
tions for carrying out Carden’s scheme 
were nevertliclcss begun, with the con¬ 
currence of tJic French and Russian 
governments. Strenuous opposition to 
tills diversion of foi'ces was subsequently 
ofl'ered by Lord Fisher [q.v.], the first 
sea lord; but, in spite of his objections, 
approval of the Dardanelles operations 
was given by the War Council on 28 
.latumry. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for the assembly of such inen-of-war 
as were considered necessary, and tlie 
‘25)th division was eventually chosen (lO 
Idarcli) to co-operate witli the naval forces. 

Tlic first phase of the operations against 
the Dardanelles, the sy.stcinntio bombard- 
ineiit of the outer forts, was begun on 
10 February with the support of a large 
force of ships of all classes, British and 
French, under the .supreme command of 
Carden. Subsequently, it became known 
that siicccs.sive boniburdnicnts of both the 
outer and intermediate defences (25 Fcb- 
niai’.v—8 March) hnd proved in no sense 
decisive, as the Turks, warned by the 
preliminary attacks, had under German 
guidance greatly stretigthcned the de¬ 
fences on the peninsula, besides develop- 
itig the mine-fields to a point of efliciency 
wliich exceeded the expectations of British 
naval olheers. The attacks were under¬ 
taken under conditions of considerable 
embarrassment owing to the differences 
of opinion in the War Council; nnd the 
full responsibility of command rested rvith 
Cftvdcu, although he had the support of 
Admiral Gueprattc, in command of the 
French squadron, and of two British flag 
olTicers, Bcar-Admirala (Sir) J, M. de 
Uobcck [q.v.] and Rosslyn E. Weinyss 
(aftcr^vards Lord Wester-Wemyss). The 
strain on an officer wlio had not been 
enijiloyed at sea for several years and who 
was then nearly sixty yenr.s of age, rapidly 
undermined Carden’s health. He was 
forced at length, on 10 March, to relin¬ 
quish Ills command and to return home, 
being succeeded by Admiral de Robcck. 

From April until June 1915 Carden was 
appointed to the Admiralty on special 
service, and in October 1017, after being 
on halhpay, he retired with the rank of 


Canlen 

He died nt Lyiuington (i May 
10510. Though controversy continued as 
to the wisdom of the advice which lie had 
given to the Admiralty on tlic i)riicticii- 
bility of forcing the Dnrclanoilcs, Carden 
took no part in it, He was coiilcnt to lca\ e 
the ofiicial records to exonerate or con¬ 
demn him for the part w’hich he liad 
played. He was conscious that he Imd 
throughout been supported by the Admir¬ 
alty, notwithstanding that the first sea 
lord had come to regard tlic attack on the 
Dardanelles ns unwise in view of its re¬ 
actions on projects of his own coiicoptioii, 
and Lord Kitchener [q .v.] bad wavered in 
his views on the desirability of a scheme 
whicli, it soon became a])i)arc‘]it, required 
military co-operation on a cousidcuiblc 
scale. 

Carden, who ^vns crc.atcd K.C.M.G, in 
1910, married twice: first, in 1879 Maria 
Iiouisa, daughter of Cajitain LoCtus J. 
Nunn, of the 9J)tli Foot; secondly, in 
1900 Henrietta, daughter of ll'iHiain Eng¬ 
lish I-IniTison, K.C., of Hiteliin, Hertford- 
shirc. He Imd one dauglitcr, by his first 
marriage. 

(Admiralty records; Sir Julian S. Corbett, 
(Onicinl) Ilislorif vf the Great Jl'ur. A^firw/ 
Operations, vols. i, ij, ll)'20-l; D.anlunollc-y 
dispatches.] A. Iluim. 

CARMAN, WILLIAM BUSS (18(51- 
1020), poet, was born at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, 15 April 1861, the 
eldest son of William Carman, banister, 
of Fredericton, by hi.s second wife, Sojdiia 
fifary, daughter of George Blis.s. lie was 
descended on both parents’ .sides from 
loyalists who liatl removed from the 
United States to Canada aHcr tlie Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. On his inotber's side he 
was related to Rati>h VYuldo Emerson. 
He was educated nt tlic collogiiite .school 
at Fredericton, graduated Cioin the uni¬ 
versity of New Brunswick in 1881, and 
studied nt Edinburgh University in 1882- 
1883 and at Harvard Uiiivorsily from 
1860 to 1888. 

From 18f)0 to 18!)2 Carman was office 
editor of the New Yoik Indcpcudenl, and 
he was afterwards on the staff of Ciirrcnl 
Lilcraliire and the Atlantic MonthUj. His 
first book of poetry was Low Tide on 
Grand (1803). In 1804 he won public 
attention by his oonlribiitions to Son^s 
from Vagabondia, w’hich he published in 
coUahovation tvith Richard Hovey. I'liis 
collection was followed by More Songs 
from Vagabondia (1896) nnd Last Songs 
from Vagabondia (1900), in both of w’hich 


admiral. 
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Lord lloscbei 7 directed his mind to poli¬ 
ties. By tradition a liberal, he became in 


he continued to colinborate with Hovey. 
Carman’s other noteworthy volumes of 
poetry are Behind the Arras (1895), A 
Seamark (1805), Ballads of Lost Haven 
(1897), By the Aiirelian Wall (1898), A 
Winter Holiday (1899), (1902), 

Pipes of Pan in five volumes (1002-5), 
Echoes from Vagabondia (1012),^p7‘iZ Airs 
(1010), and the posthumous collection 
Wild Garden (1029). He expounded his 
philosophy of life in several prose volumes, 
of whicli the more notable are The Kin¬ 
ship of Nalnre (1904) and 7'he Poetry of 
Life (1905). He edited 'I'ke Oaford Book 
of American Verse (1027). He died unmar¬ 
ried at New Canaan, Connecticut, 8 June 
1929- 

As a poet Carman is noteworthy for 
the infectious, lyrical spirit of his nature 
worship. His friendly contact with sun' 
and rain, trees and grass was sung in 
imtural, unpremeditated strains. Essen- 
tinll}' a nature poet, he was not at his best 
in narrative ballads or in his efforts to 
interpret poetically the life of his own 
time. His later work was marred by 
cliffusencss, but some of his lyrics WTitten 
before the end of the nineteenth century, 
and many of those which he composed in 
his last years, have real charm and frcslr- 
ness. lii.storically his poetry is important 
as an influence on American poetry during 
the ’nineties. It inspired much creative 
energy in o ther poets. 

[The 2'ij/ies, 10 June 1920; Odell Shejxirtl, 
Bliss Carman, 1923; II, D, C. Lee, Bliss Car- 
?nnn (containing a bibliography of Carman’s 
writings), 1912; private inrormalion.] 

E, O’Biuen. 

CARMICHAEL, Siu THOMAS DAVID 
GIBSON-, eleventh baronet, Bav.on 
CAiiMicitAKT., of Skirling {1859-1026), 
overseas administrator and art connois¬ 
seur, was born at Edinburgh 18 March 
1850, tlie eldest son of the Rev. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Henry Gibson-Carnnchael, tenth 
baronet, by his wife, Eleunora Anne, 
claugliter of David Anderson, of St. Ger¬ 
mains, East Lothian. He was educated at 
the Rev. Cowley Bowles’s school at Wixen- 
ford in Hampshire, where lie acquired a 
love of nature and a scicntillc inquisitive¬ 
ness which remained with him throughout 
his life. In 1877 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1881. Ills Cambridge contem¬ 
poraries bore testimony to the catholicity 
of his friendships—another lifelong trait. 
A visit to Italy in 1881-1882 turned liis 
attention to that country and to art; and 


1880 private secretary to two successive 
seeretavic.s for Scotland in Mr. Gladstone’s 
udministration, (Sir) George Otto Tre¬ 
velyan and the Earl of Dalhousie. He 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy in 
1891. After unsuccessfully contesting 
Peebles and Selkirk in 1892, Carniicliael 
sat from 189.5 to 1900 as liljcral member 
for Midlotlumi in succession to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and WHS clnurman of the ScotU.sli 
I.ihcral Association horn 1892 to 1903. 
His liberalism was a habit of mind, not 
simply a political creed: his delight was 
to work behind the scenes rather than in 
tlie limelight. 

In 1008 Carmichael was appointed 
governor of Victoria, Australia. His ten¬ 
ure of the olTice was very successful, He 
took part in every organization for tlie 
public welfare, fostered art and agricul¬ 
ture, and was quietly active for gooil in 
many minor ways. His dissolution of the 
state parliament on the defeat of the 
liberal ministry in 1908, instead of sum- 
inoning the leader of either of the two 
minority parties, the dissentient liberals 
and the labour opposition, was strongly 
criticized; but the correctness of his judge¬ 
ment was afterwards admitted. 

In 1911 Carmichael was summoned to 
the governorship of Madras. He assumed 
ollice on 3 November, but remained there 
only five montlns, for he was chosen to be 
the first governor of llengal ns recon¬ 
stituted by the King-Emperor's announce¬ 
ment at the Delhi durbar. He took up 
his new duties on 1 April 1012, having 
been raised to the ijeeragc on 7 February. 
It fell to Lord Cnrniichnel to guide Bengal 
during troublous times. The .shock diic 
to the territorial readjustment and the 
removal of the capital lioin Calcutta to 
Delhi made the situation dillicult from tlie 
first. The dislocation of trade and flimnee 
owing to the European War, nnd the local 
revolutionary movement witli the conse¬ 
quent internment of suspects wci-c added 
complications. Notwithstanding all tins 
and his own indin'erent health, Car- 
inichnel’s n(iinini.stration was successful, 
and he was able to achieve progress in sucli 
important matters as public liygicne and 
education. His instinct prompted him to 
leave the larger issues to the inllucncc of 
time, and an innate dillklencc made liiin 
hesitate to impose his will upon otiievs. 
His accessibility, hospitality, and kindli¬ 
ness made him pev.sonally very popular. 
He left India in 1017, and died in London 
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16 January 1920, after four years of failing wlio came of a West cuviivliy l\\miiyk)ng 
Iiealtli. connected with the nnvy, lincl rclirecl caily 

Lord Cai'inichaers appointment as triis- from the ser\'ice and settled at Briyliton 
tcc of the National Portrait Gallery (lOO-t- in 18-13, 'ivhcre lie rciuj German piiilo-sopliy, 
1908 ), of tlic National Gallery (1006-1008, niul enjoyed the fricndsliip of F. \V. 
1929-1929), and of the Wallace Collcc- Robertson and V. D. Mmiriec. Edward 
tion (1018-1920) indicate the conridence Cai-penter was educated nt Brigliton Col- 
placed in his artistic judgement. The lege from 185-1 to 1803, and after spending 
sales of his collections in 1002 and 1920 some months at Heidelberg entered 
were events in the art world. For him 'ri-inity Hall, Canibridgc, in 1801, with n 
there were no limits in class, school, or view to taking holy orders. lie was tenth 
period; but he had an unerring sense of wrangler in 1808, and in 1809 won liic 
the beautiful. His numerous public gifts Burney prize, became fellow of ids college, 
jiiGliidcd a bequest of a ‘Virgin and Child’ and was ordained. 

by Picio di Lorenzo to the National Gal- When F. D.Maui'icc became inciiinbont 
Icry. of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, in 1870 , Car- 

Lord Carmichael w’as one of the three pouter joined him us his curate. He w’as, 
members of the Scottish Churches Com- however, already Itccoming alienated 
mission of 1904; niul he held the highest from his prore.ssion. Ho was botli writing 
olficc in freemasonry in Scotland, Victoria, and rcjidingpoetry, and'J’enny.son, Words- 
and Bengal, He founded in 1801 the worth, Shelley, mid especially Walt IVliit- 
Scottish Bec-kcepcr.s’ Association and was man, exerted n profound inlluence on Ins 
a keen ogiiculturist; he m-ote a mono- mind. His recoil iVoiu his ordci's was 
gvai>h on ceixtipcdcs (Proceedings of the stTcngtbcued by a new enthusiasm for 
Boyal Physical Society of Edinburgli, Greek sculpture, g’ained on a \dsit to 
1882,1885), Personally, he inspired airee- Home, Naplc.s, mul Fioreucc about 1873, 
tion: lie had a shrewd judgement, a quix- and by inspiring fcicnclsliips, among oLlier.s, 
otic pIiilo.sophy, and a wlumsical humour, witli W. K. ClilTmcl, Henry Fawcett, and 
Carinicbael was created K.C.M.G. in Cliarlcs Dilke. He published a poem A'nr- 
1008, G.C.I.E. in 1911, G.C.S.I. in 1917, ci5SH.sinNoveinberl873andiiit]icfoIi()w- 
and appointed lord-lieutenant of Peebles- ing summer rclinquislicd his orders and 
shire in 1921. I-le married in 1886 Mary resigned his feilowsliip at Triiuty llalL 
Helen Eliv.alieth, lady of grace of St. He joined the staff of the UmvcTsily IV.x- 
John of Jerusalem (1917), daughter of tension movement, foiuuled in 1874 by 
Albert Llewellyn Nugent, younger brother Professor Jamc-Si Stuart, and lectured on 
of the second Baron Nugent. Tliey had astronomy in various indu.stiial towns in 
no cliildrcn, and the peerage became ex- the north of ISiigJaiid, living nt first at 
tinct on Cnrmicliaers death. I-le was sue- IkicJs. He enjoyed the work, but found 
cceded in tlie baronetcy by bis cousin, tliat his pupils were drawn less from tlio 
Henry Thomas Gibson-Craig(--Carmichacl, working cla.ss than be bad hoped, 
born 188.5), and on the latter’s death In April 1877, having linisiicd a course 
in September 1926 by his kinsman of lectures at Nottingham, Yni k, and li\Ul, 
Fnrdlcy Charles William Gihson-Craig Carpenter made a first visit to llie United 
(■Carmichael, born 1SS7). Stales and became ac:(|iiai[i led Avitli Fmer- 

(Lord CVirniic/uief o/ SifiWhig, A Afemoh- «on, Oliver lyeiidcll Holmes, James Bus- 
prepared by bis wife, 1929; private informa- sell Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, and in 
lion; i)evsolial knowledge.] J. G. Cuaiaiino. particular‘Walt ]VhiLiiuin, in CnipciUer’.s 

eyes the greatest of them all. lnl877aiKl 
CARNARVON, fifth Eaui. of (1880- 1*878 he lectured at SbcIliHil and Chestor- 
1023), Egyptologist. [See HiiiinKHT, field, and in the latter year ma<lc liis home 
GEonoiiEDAVAiiiD Si'ANiiopis MoLYNJiux,] at ShcfiicUl, wluise rough, shrewd, and 

good-hearted people made a special appeal 
CARNOCK, first Bauon (1849-1928), to him. But his work iuul injured Jiis 
diplomatist. [See Nicoi-son, SlitAiiTiiua.] health, especially ids eyesight; he era\'od 

for an open-air life and deeper aftection, 
CARPENTER,EDWA11D(1844-1920), and he bcoamc to a large extent (Llioiigh 
writer on social subjects, tlic second son never completely) a vc'gcl avian and tec- 
of Charles Carpenter, R.N., by his wife, totullcr. In May 1880 he went to live, a.s 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, of Whdtbnni- a lodger, ivith the family of a woikjug* 
slow, was born nt <15 Brunswick Square, class friend, Alliert fi’carnehougli, at liist 
Brighton, 20 August 1844. His father, ut Totlcy, near Shellleld, and from March 
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1881 at llnulvvay, near Beauchief Abbey, Carpenter now felt that Iiis development 
a lew miles away. He now entered on a had been completed. His later books ex- 
yciir of great emotional excitement, devot- pressed liis thoughts on art, Aiifiels' Wings 
iiig himself to the wi-iting of an unriiymed (1898) and Tfie Art of Creation (1004), and 
poem, Toioards Democracij. So much was onfricnclsliipnncUhe relationsofthosexea 
he absorbed in this work that he resigned Love's Coining of Age (1800), lolaits (1902)| 
hisi post as Uuivci'sity Extensiou lecturer, and other works which had move vogue oii 
and joined his friends, the Pcarnehoughs, the Continent than in England. Catpen- 
in their farm-work in the afternoons, or tex’s attempts to analyse and interpret an 
went into Slicniekl, ainongncw associates, emotional state which had been an ele- 
in the evenings, rinding that every fresh merit in his own development were liable 
experience added something to his poem, to be misunderstood, but his friends saw 
It was published at Manchester, a thin nothing in him disordered or uncontrolled 

volume of 110 pages, in the early ainnmcr and never questioned his own claim to 
of 1883. ‘perfect healthiness of habit and genera! 

The deatli of his father in 1882 left freedom from morbidity’. His remaining 
Carpenter the master of sqiuc£0,00O, much writings inehide a multitude of pamphlets 
of whicii did not .stay with him long. He upon vivisection, hiiinanitnrinnisrn, prison 
purchased in 1883 seven acres of land at reform, and the European War, together 
Millthorpc, a Derby.shire hamlet near with many essays reprinted from periodi- 
Chcsteiiickl, and built for himsdf and the cals. 

Fcarnehoughs a substantial cottage, with In 1893 the Fearnehoiigiis left Mil), 
an orchard and market garden; tins was tliorpe; in 1898 anotlier family wliich had 
hi.s lioinc for nearly forty years. In this succeeded them also left, and a new 
country of liills and moorland Carpenter companion, George Merriil, al.so of liumbic 
spent his clays in literary xvotk and market origin, became Carpenter’s friend and 
gardening, taking his fruit and vegetables fellow traveller for thirty years; market 
to the market at Shcnicld eight miles gardening and sandal-making now ceased 
away, aheavytaxonhisphysicalstJ’cngth. to be part of his activities. With Mcrri]! 
But commercialism grerv less congenial he kept open house for tlie immense num- 
to him after he had read Thoreau’s Wal- bet of friends in all ranks of life and from 
den, and had become interested in the all countric.s wdio were attracted by his 
socialist movements directed by H. M. personal (diarm or by his books which by 
Hyndmati and William Morris. In 1884 this time had been translated into many 
he again visited America, travelling languages. Carpenter always humorously 
‘steerage’. I-Tc found Walt Whitman more refused to bo treated as a prophet; but lie 
self-centred than before, but was attracted could not deny that, having ‘liberated’ 
by his henchman in Canada, R. M, Bucke. himself, he had liberated many others 
On his return he took up the strange from conventional ties and introduced 
occupation of sandal-making. In 1885 he them to a life nearer to nature. The Boer 
started a socialist society in Shclfield, and War he unhesitatingly condemned; iiis 
for some years lectured frequently on the attitude towards the Eurojican \^'^Qr, ex¬ 
movement, there and elsewhere, collect- pressed in more tiian one pamphlet, ivns 
ing, in tlie meantime, ‘Chants of Labour’, much less definite. He took pride in tlic 
which he set to music and published under leading part played in the Zccbiuggc 
that title in 1888. affair by his nephew, Captain Francis 

In 1887 or 1888 Carpenter handed over Carpenter, 
the Millthorpe orchard to his friend In 1922 Carpenter left Milltliorpe and 
Fearnchough in order to have more time settled at Tiic Mount, Guildford, wlieve 
for literary work. He next brought out, new friends sought him out. On his 
as supplementary to Towards Democracy eightieth birthday he ^ecei^'ed an address 
(whichhaditseU'bcenmuchenlaTged),two from the Trades Union Congress. Cut 
prose works, England's Ideal (first pub- deafness was growing on liim, and his 
lished 1885), essays- showing some Marxist strength, whicli had been remarkable for 
inflLiencc, and Civilizalion, its Cause and his years, declined. After tiie deatli of his 
Cure (1880). These brought him many companion, Merrill, in 1928, he removed 
new friends. A visit to Ceylon in 1890 to a bungalow in Joseph’s Road, Guild- 
was recorded in From Adam's Peak to ford, where he died, 28 June 1929. He 
Ekphanla (1802), part of which was re- was unmarried. An address was delivered 
issued as A Visit to a Giiani, extolling the over Iiis grave at Guildford by Mr. H. VV, 
value of the Oriental peace of mind. Nevinson. 
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Ciii[)Ciitcr’s life wiisi a reaction against 
Victoduii convention and resiiectability, 
and he abjured his social class as a protest 
against wliat he regarded as the exploita¬ 
tion of the poor and the weak by the well- 
to-do. But he was neither a pJiilosopber 
nor an economist, and political activity 
was, i)crhaps, n digression from his right 
j)atli. He was not u very effective speaker. 
His gospel concerned something more 
personal and intimate than any doctrine 
of social reform. lie detested all rules and 
sy.stcins, and demanded simplicity of life 
and the ordering of human relationships 
by no other code than that of charity and 
brotlierly affection. 

[Carpenter’s works, especially My Days and 
Dreams, 11)10, a volume of Ids reminiscences, 
with a bibliography of Uia writings; B. Lewis, 
Edward Carpenter, an Exposition ami an Ap- 
pTeciaiion, 1015 •, I'Jfhunrt/ Carpenlcr.-in /ipprc- 
cialion, by various coni ributors, ed. G. Bcikh, 
IDDl; persoiud knowledge.] 

G. C. Moonn Smith. 

CARPENTER, JOSEPH ESTLIN 
(1844—11)27), Unitarian divine, was the 
secojid son of William Benjamin Carpen¬ 
ter, the biologist [q.v.], grandson of Lant 
Carpenter, Unitai-ian divine [q.v.], and 
nephew of Mary' Carpenter, the philan¬ 
thropist [q.v.]. I-lis mother’s name was 
Louisa Powell. He was born 5 October 
1844 at Ripley', Surrey, -whence his father 
soon afterwards removed to London. 
Tliere Estlin Carpenter grew xip in a home 
in which a puritan tradition of austere 
devotion to duty, a zeal for philanthropy', 
and a serene religious faith lived side by 
side with literary, musical, and .scientific 
entlui.sinsm. After his schooldays at 
University College School he dedicated 
liiinself to the Unitarian ministry. He 
toolc Ins arts course at University College, 
London, graduating M.A. in 1863, .second 
in mental and moral philosophy, witli 
maiks cn titling him to the gold medal, and 
then entered on the three years’ divinity 
course in Manche.stcr New College, Gordon 
Scpiare, London, spending liLs last suin- 
uicr vacation at Zilrich University, Apart 
from a season of spiritual dryness, which 
was permanently cured by a mystical ex¬ 
perience described in the Memoir cited 
below, his college years w'crc a time of 
tranquil intellectual nnd religious develop¬ 
ment. 

Carpenter became ministev of Oakfield 
Road chapel, Clifton, Bristol, in Novem¬ 
ber 18(56; be resigned in April in 
order to take charge of Mill Hill chapel, 
Leeds, where once Joseph Priestley [q.v.] 

tan 


liadministered, AtboLlipIiU'cs hisniiiii.sliy 
was marked by cultured prcadiiiiy, t>l'Len 
rising to prophetic fervour, imd by eirovls 
to po])iilarr/,e by means of public ']<;etiir<'.< 
critical views of biblical history. At Leeds 
he found time to IranslaLe and erlil; (1871) 
a large part (vola. 3-.'>) of G, H. A. von 
Ewald’s Gcschichte des Volkes Jsra'cl. 

In 187S Carpenter accciited rather un¬ 
willingly an invitiitiou to become profes¬ 
sor of ecclesiastical history, comparative 
religion, and Hebrew at hianchc.ster New 
College. His heart was in bis inini.sterial 
work, but a troubleKoinc fUlliction of tlic 
voice made it prudent for him to give up 
pi'caching. His voice recovered after a 
few years and he frccpiently jivcaelM'-d, but 
he remained in tlie service of tlie college. 
On the Tctirwnent of Jnines Martincau 
[q.v.] from the princi|)alship of tlie college 
in 1885, Jainc.s DninimoiKl [q.v.] became 
principal, aiicl Carpenter viee-[)rjneii)al. 
In 1881) the college cli'opi>Gd ‘New’ from 
its title and was transferred from Govtlon 
Square to Oxford whero its successful 
establishment owed imieh to C';u'{)cnter'.s 
rcputatioiiand perHonnlity. He was known 
as the translator of Envald, and as the 
collaborator wltli TJioiniis William llby.s 
Davids [q.v.] in tlie editing and transla¬ 
tion of Pali texts, and as tin expert in Old 
Testament crilicisni. 

In 1899, after ten y'cflrs of college work, 
Carpenter gave up the viec-piinoipalship 
in Older to devote litiusclf to literary niul 
denominational work, and for the next 
seven years he lectured only on com^iarn- 
tive vciigion. On Drummond’s retirement 
in 1000 iic became jirineipnl, taking over, 
in addition to his own work, the New 
Testament department wbidi had been 
in Drummond’s luiiids. In 101*1 the 
University of Oxfonliqipoinled liini Wilde 
lecturer ill compiiratix e religion. Iri 1015, 
at the age of seventy, he relived from the 
Xirincipalsliip. He reiaiiictl ilie Wilde 
lecturership iiutil 1D21. He died at O.vfoi'il 
2 June 1027. 

The l)ibliogrfl])hy of Carpenter’s writ¬ 
ings which is appended to C. II. Hcrford’.s 
Memoir contains over a luinclrcd titles. 
They inclvulc IccUwc.s, avtielc.s, reviews, 
memorial sketclios, and college addresses, 
and some of them rejn'csent substaiitlnl 
volumes. One of bis most laborious xvorks 
was The Composition of t/u; Uvwalcuch, an 
Inlroduclion, railb .select list of ivords and 
■phrases (1002). This was n revision and 
cxxjnnsion of liis conlrilniLion to what is 
generally known ns The Oxford lie.vtrlciicli, 
a co-operative work carried oat by the 
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Society of Historical Theology and pub¬ 
lished in t^vo quarto volumes in 1000 under 
tlie title The Ilcxateuch according to the 
lievised Version arranged in Us consliluent 
documents by members of the Society of 
Historical Theology, Oxford. Edited with 
Inhoduciion, Notes, Marginal References 
and Synoptical Tables by J. Esllin Carpm- 
ter andG. Harford Bailersby. Two manuals 
on New Testament subjects proved very 
popular, and were several times reprinted: 
Life in Palestine ivhen Jesus Lived (1884) 
and The First Three Gospels, Their Origin 
and Relations (1800), Botli Old and New 
Testament formed the subject of 'The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century (1008), 
but he I'ctiiriiecl to the New Testament in 
his latest work, 'The Johannine IVritings, 
a Study of the Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel (1027), published in liis eighty- 
third year. Of Cnrpeiitcr’s other publica¬ 
tions the more important are The Place 
of Chrislinnily ninong the Religions of the 
World (1004), 'Theism in Mediaeval India 
(Hibbert lectures, 1921)> and Buddhism 
and ChTislianily, A Contrast and a Parallel 
(Jowett lectures, 1028). I-Ie wrote an 
account of Comparative Religion (1018) 
for the ‘Home Univensity Library’, a 
mo-stetly eKumplc of compression; and 
showed a line skill in biography botli in 
The Life ajid Work of Mary Carpenter 
(1879) and in James Martineau, Theologian 
and Teacher (1005). 

Carpenter’s lectures and books estab- 
lished his reputation as a comprehensive 
scholar finely equipped in many fields of 
learning: especially able in liis justirica- 
tions of the higlier criticism of tJie Old 
Testament, ■which he wns one of the first 
to introduce into the curriculum of a 
theological college; reverent, if daring, in 
applying the same critical processes to 
the doc aments and history of Christianity; 
on enthusiastic jiioneer in the study of 
comparative religions, and a judicious ex¬ 
pounder and interpreter of Buddhism. 
He received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Glasgo^v, Jena, and Geneva ; 
Oxford gave him the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. in 1906 and of D.D. in 1023; the 
public orator of the university described 
him when he died as ‘a learned, gentle, 
and most Christian soul’. The Unitarian 
coiniminity revered him both as an out¬ 
spoken defender of their faith and as a 
man of high integrity, kludliness, and 
humility. 

Carpenter was a diligent promoter of 
congresses and summer schools of theo¬ 
logy; Uc maintained a deep interest in 


diurches of libernl religion in tlie East 
and especially in India and Japan, and 
was a steadfast believer in the value of 
intellectual co-operation as a means to¬ 
wards international pence. 

He married in 1878 Alice Mary (died 
1931), daughter of George Buckton, of 
IjCcdB, and had no children, There is a 
portrait of him by Alfred Edward Emslie, 
in the possession of Sir Harold Carpenter 
at Wimbledon: there are two by Minna 
I'ayler, one of wliich is at Essex Hall 
London, and the other in possession of 
Dr. S. D. Hale Carpenter at Cumnor Hill, 
Oxford; ami two by Howard Somerville 
botli in Manchester College, Oxford. 

[C. H. Hexford, Joseph Esllin Carpenter, a 
Memoir (v.'ith chiiptera by J. H, Wciitheinll, 
A. S. Peake, and L, II. Favnell), 1020; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] 

J, ri. WEATnEHALL. 

CAHTON, RICHABD CLAUDE (1850- 
1028), dramatist, whose real surname was 
Critehett, was the younger son of George 
Critchett [q.v.], ophthalmic surgeon, by 
his wife, Martha Wilson, daughter of 
Captain Nathanael Brooker, ll.N., of 
Bosliam, Sus.sex, and younger brother of 
Sir George Anderson Critehett, first baro¬ 
net, also an ophthalmic surgeon. He was 
bom at 48 Pinsbuiy Square, London, 10 
May 1856. He first appeared on the stage 
at Bristol in 1876, and in June of that 
year acted Osric in Hamlet at the LycciiiH 
Theatre, London. Hi.% undi.stingiiished 
career as an actor ended in 1885, the year 
in whicli hi.s first play, written in collabora¬ 
tion with Cecil littleigh, was produced. 
This melodrama. The Great Pink Pearl 
(Olympic Theatre, May 1885), the authors 
followed with two more. In November 
1800 a comedy, Sunlight and Shadoiv, the 
first play to he written by Carton alone, 
was Buccessfully produced by (Sir) George 
Alexander [q.v.J at the Avenue Theatre. 
Carton wote tliree more plays of the same 
kind, of which Liberty Hall (St. James’s 
Theatre, 1892) was tlie most successful 
and was revived as recently as 1930. His 
model in those days was Dickens, and 
these comedies coiubine Dickensian senti¬ 
ment and humour. 

During the next five years Carton was 
feeling his way with plays of varioii.s kinds, 
of wliich only a witty drama called The 
Tree o/ iCnoTi'^edge (St, James’s Theatre, 
1896) deserves to be remembered; but in 
1808 he came into bis own with a comedy. 
Lord and Lady Algy, in which the princi¬ 
pal parts were acted by (Sir) Charles 
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llcnry Ilawtrey [fj.v.] and nil uetress Collegeandiiilsrc.jiltliotighJowettwislicd 
ivlioni Cavtoii niuYi'icd about tliis time, to retain him, wns permimk'il to boooinc a 
KiUhorinc Mackenzie (known tm the stage tutor of that college, adding Tlato, lOnglisii 
ivs iMiss Compton), younger daughter of moral philosophy, Ilncon, and Mill to his 
the actor Henry Compton [q.v.] and aunt repertory. From IBSti to 1880 he also 
of Miss Fay Compton, the actress, and of taught ftt Christ Clmrch. In 1880, on the 
Coni[)ton Mackenzie, the novelist. Miss death of Henry William Chandler [q.v.], 
Compton was a great element in Carton’s Case was elected Waynficte professor of 
subsequent successes; she took the lending moral and metaphysical philosophy and 
female part in most of his plays, her fcUoyr of Magdalen College. In IhOl he 
clinrncter hoiiig regularly that of a society succeeded Thomas Fowler [q.v.] ns presl- 
woinan of shrewd sense, a ready wit, a dent of Corpus Christi College, holding the 
good heart, and few scruples. two posts until Z910 wlieii he resigned the 

Among the dozen or more plays by Car- profcssoi-ship. He was elected an honorary 
ton which were staged between 1808 and fellow of Magdalen in 1914. In 1024, 
his death, the most memorable were iod// resigning the presidency, he retired to 
IltiitlworOi'sE.'vpermeiitiCritcTianThea.tTc, Fnlmontli, where he died Jll, October 192r). 
1900), I'fic Rich Mrs. Replan (Duke of Versatile and vigorous in [)ody as iu 
York’s Theatre, 1004), Mr. TIopkinson mind, Case was a distingiiishcd cricketer, 
(Avenue Thentre, 1905), Mr. PTcedy and playing in the Oxford eleven from 18(54 
Uic Countess (Criterion Theatre, 1009), to 1807 and excelling in other gnmc.s, Un- 
ntid The Bear Leaders (Comedy Theatre, .sparing diligence, hulcpcndcncc, mid con- 
1912). Tiiese plays iveve comedies, tend- fidcncc iu hi.s own judgement, which 
ing towords farce, full of W'itty dialogue .Towett, lie said, taught him to use, 
and mainly devoted to poking fun at the thoroughness in detnil, regard both to 
juanners and foibles of tlie aristoci'acy. main and subsidiary issues, were hi.s 
TIicy appealed cliiolly to the stalls, and chariictcri-stics in general. His preference 
owed much to their i)oli.shcd presentation was for Aristotle among the nneieuts, 
by riawtrey, James Welch, IVeedoii Gros- Bacon and Newton among modern, and 
smith, Lottie Venue, Ilenty Kemble, and Clerk-Maxwell among recent thinkers, 
other accomplished actors of the time. His own position, to reach which he 
Carton died at his house, the Heel Lodge, studied both physics nncl physiology, was 
Acton, Middlesex, 1 April 192S, liis wife indicated in the title.s of his works, 
dying at the same place 10 May following, in Morals ».nAI*hysic(il Renlism-. A‘laugh- 
They had one daughter. ing philosopher’’ of genial and at times 

[The Times, 2 April and 17 May 1029; «ven rollicking temper, under,standing 
Who's lyho in the Thealva, 102a; personal young men, and keen for their advance- 
knowledge.] H, H. Guild. ment, lie was an excellent tutor and 

jircsident, perhaps less siiccc.ssriil as pro- 
CASE, THOMAS (18'I4'-3D2S), Wayn- lessor, bccnii.se opposed alike to Descartes 
llete professor of philo.so})hy and president and Hegel and the idealism of Oxford of 
of Corpus Chri.sti College, Oxford, was the day, and to Herbert Spcnecr. ‘I niu 
horn at Ijiverpool 14 July 1844, the second not n Toiy, I am what I always wns, a 
son of llobert Case, stockbroker there, Palmcrstonian libcrar, lie .said in hi.s 
later of London, by his wife, Esther, seventieth ye.ar. As .such he opposed alike 
daughter of Alexander MacMillan. From liberal changes and tory conce.ssions in 
Rujjby he cntcrecl iu 18G3 Balliol College, church, state, and uiuvcrsity. Ills notable 
Oxford, obtained first classe,s in classical letters to The Times piinetunted his cam- 
moderations (1805) and litcrae hunianiores paigiis, especially tliose against the admis- 
(1807), and was elected in 1809 fellow of sion of 'women to Oxford and against the 
Ihascnosc College. Pressed hy his father, abolition of compulsoiy Greek. Both 
he joined the Stock Exehatige for one year, were ‘thirty years wars', finally detev- 
but, finding it uncongenial, returned to mined against him in 1020. I-li.s siifipcn- 
Oxford in 1870. In that year he married tors, in after a signal .sncce.ss in the 

Elizabeth Donn, daughter of Sir William Greek iine.stion, presented him with two 
Sterndale Bennett [q-'’-]; they Imd two silver-gilt Homeric onp.s; his opponents 
sous and ouc dnughtcr. Invited by .Towett, vecogniwid his fair aiid iinpcisoual temper, 
just elected inasLcr, Case joined the staff Case’s latest letters to The Times, 1919- 
of Balliol College, and lectured on Aris- 1922, criticizcil Ein.stein’.s theory of 
totle’s Ethics, ancient history, and logic, relativity. His skill in mchitcetiire wns 
Later he became lecturer at Corpus Christi shown in the rcstonition of the hall roof 
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fit Mngdiilcn, where he nmtcrmlly assisted 
O. 1''. Boillcy, in that of the spire and 
pinnacles of St. Mary’Sj where he strove 
to control (Sir) Thomas Graham Jackson 
[c^.v. [, and in the new Lodgings at Corpus. 
In music a good pifinist, his knowlerlge and 
taste were full and keen down to about tlic 
period of Mendelssohn. He loved the old 
English anthems and glees, and himself 
published two volumes of songs. His 
acquaintance witli Shakespeare was ex¬ 
haustive, and he was an ardent admirer of 
Nelson and n collector of Nelsoniana. 

Beside playing, and writing on, cricket. 
Case persuaded the university, in the teeth 
of opposition, to admit that and other 
games into the University Park, and w'as 
Q most popular and ellioient treasurer of 
the University Cricket Club. 

A benefactor himself, restoring the east 
window of the hall at Magdalen and re¬ 
building the Lodgings at Corpus, he 
showed an astoni.shing power of attract¬ 
ing to his college large gifts from others, 
notably those of Mr. C. M. Powell, Mr. 
E. P. ‘Warren, and Miss Thomas. 

Of Case’s pulilished writings the follow¬ 
ing deserve mention: MaUHcds Jor a Ilia- 
tarjl of the Athenian Democracy from Salon 
(0 Pen'efes (1874), Pfiftbsm hi Morals (1877), 
P}njsic(dl{eali$m{^H%B,),St.Mari/sCluslcrii 
(18D8), ‘Oxford University Cricket’ {The 
Jubilee Book of Crickeit 1807), Preface to 
Bacon’s Advancement o/ Learning (1000), 
articles on ‘Metaphysics’, ‘Aristotle’, and 
‘Logic’ for the elcventii edition of the 
EncAjcfnpmlin Jirilaimica (1910-1911), ar¬ 
ticle on‘ .lowett’ for Pi77Ha«’« Encyclopo’dia 
of Education (1021), and Twelve Songs 
(1018). 

[The Times, 2 November 1025; Thomas 
Case’s Letters to 'The Titties', 18S‘lr-L022, 
edited, M'ith lileinoir, by It. B. Mowat (with 
portrait), 1027 ; private inCovuiationjpei-sonal 
knowledge.] 

T. II. WABncN. 

CA'VE, GEORGE, ‘Viscount Cave, of 
Richmond, Surrey (1856-1928), larvycr 
and statcsnian, was born in Chcapsidc, 
Loudon, 28 February 1850, the second of 
the iivc sons of Thomas Cave, liberal 
member of parliament fox Barnstaple 
1 SO-l-lSSO and a shciilT of the City of Lon¬ 
don 18(33-1864, by his wife, Elizabeth (who 
died in her ninety-ser'enth year in 1925), 
daughter of Jasper Sliallcrass,of Banstead, 
Surrey. He rvas educated at the lycde of 
Caen, at Merchant Taylors’ School, and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of wliichhewas 
a scholar and eventually (1016) an honor- 


Cave 

Leaving Oxford witlTlhst 
classes in classical moderations (1875) 
and lilerae humairiores (1878), he was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
1880 and began practice on the Clumccry 
side. In 1885 he married Anne Estelia 
Sarah Pcnfold, daughter of William 
■Withey Matliews, of Chard, Somerset 
afterwards of Wolston Manor House' 
North Cadbury. ’ 

At the bar Cave’s career was in no sense 
spectacular. He steadily earned and re¬ 
ceived in his earlier years the satisfactory 
rewards which industry and a geiuiiuc 
aptitude for legal work usually bring, but 
I his professional advocacy, while thoroiigli 
I and methodical, was not brilliant or arrest¬ 
ing. It was not until he had been twenty- 
four years a junior that he took silk in 
1904, when he also became recorder of 
Guildford. By 1013, however, his merits 
had begun to receive fuller recognition, 
and in that year ho was made a bencher 
of his inn and received the coveted ap¬ 
pointment of .stniuliug counsel to the 
univei-sity of Oxford. In the following 
year he became attorney-general to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Meatitime Cave had been equipping 
himself elsewhere I'or the distinguished 
part which he was destined ultimately to 
play ill the piibhc life of the nation. Proiii 
an early period he concerned himself 
actively with local government work, 
first at Richmond, where his parents had 
made their home, and later ns u member 
of the Survey county council. Tire ic- 
mai'kable eflieiency in the conduct of 
business which he there displayed resulted 
in Ills appointment in 1808 as vice-chair¬ 
man of the county council and in 1694 as 
chairman of quarter sessions, which oirice 
he retained until 1911. From lociil ad¬ 
ministration he naturally turned to the 
wider sphere of parliament, and in 190(1 
he was Tctumed as unionist member for 
the Kington division of Surrey, a seat 
which he held through successive elections 
until he entered the House of Lords in 
1018. 

In the House of Commons Cave soon 
acquired a position of unique inlliience. 
In the seething turmoil of the period wliich 
centred round the budget of 1909-10, the 
Parliament and Home Rule Bills (1911 
and 1912), and tlic Marconi scandal (1913), 
his imperturbable moderation, his pcrsiia- 
.sive urbanity, and his calm luciclity, as 
well as the innate sense of fairness of 
which these were the outward expression, 
contrasted conspicuously rvith the prevuU- 


ary fellow. 
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iii<r (one of ncricl political controversy and 
(ic'sci ccdly won for him the respect of all 
parlies. In lOL') he was sworn n privy 
coiincillov, and Into]' in the year lie siic- 
ciH'tlcd Sir F. E. Smith (iiftevwarcla Lord 
Hirlccnliead, q.v.) as soil'd'tov-gcneral in 
tlic first Coalition government and was 
knighted. In this capacity Cave dealt 
most competently with the many dirficult 
and unfamiliar tasks which the European 
War laid ui)on the law olliccrs of the 
crown, Rucli as the conduct of prize eases 
aiul the trial for higli ti'cason in 1016 of 
Sir Tlogct Casement [q.v.]. Wren Mr. 
IJoj’d George formed hi.s government in 
1010, Cave entered the Cabinet ns home 
secretary, an ollicefor which lie was idcallj' 
suited. It was certainly to the public 
advantage that such mattcr.s as the 
introduction of compul.sory military ser¬ 
vice, ihe control of aliens, the administra¬ 
tion of the censorship, and the settlement 
of the police .strike had the benefit of his 
wise guidance. When Ijc quitted the 
fimisc of Commons in 1918 to become n 
lord of appeal in ordinary, with the title 
of Viscount Cave, it wn.s generally recog¬ 
nized tliat the altciTintive honour of tlic 
S[)cakcrship v’os at his dispo.sal, such was 
the luithovity and \)opularity which he 
had acquired among his fellow members. 

Lord Cave retained the seals of the 
Horne Ollicc until January 1910 and there¬ 
upon took up his judicial work in the 
place rendered vacant by the death of 
Lord Parker. Four years later, in Octo¬ 
ber 1922, lie was offered by Mr. Bounr 
Law, and accepted, the ottiee of lord 
chancellor, thus attaining the summit of 
his career. Tlii.s high oHiee he held until 
within a few days of his death, W’ith the 
brief intci'ludc of less than twelve months 
ill 102‘|. when Lord Haidaticfq.v.joccupiccl 
the woolsack in the first labour govern¬ 
ment. During that intcrhidc lie relieved 
l.ord IlakUinc, who was pvc-occupiccl with' 
tlio chnirmansluj) of the Committee of 
lm])crial Defence and other taslcs, by 
undertaking his judicial duties for him. 

To Lord Cavc’,s temperament judicial 
work W'as eminently congenial, and he 
presided over the august tribunals of the 
Houscof Lords and the Privy Council with 
dignity and courtesy. The problems of 
the law interested him, and counsel always 
had tlic satisfaction of knowing that tlicir 
arguments were addressed to an apprecia¬ 
tive hearer. His judgments are of the 
sound and useful order and deal strictly 
Avitli the matter iu hand, avoiding, as in 
all his work he instinctively avoided, any 


tendency to the display of rhetoric or 
literary ornament. Probably tlie most 
important case on wliich lie adjudicatwl 
was the refcrcnee to tlie Privy Council in 
1027 of the rival claims of Canada and 
Newfoundland in regard to tlic boundary 
of thciT respective territories in Labrador, 
when the Judicial Coiiimi ttec in a Iciigtliy 
judgment prepared by Cave advised the 
king that the ‘coast’ of Labrador exten¬ 
ded far inland to the watershed, thus 
awarding a vast area of land to Great 
Britain’s oldest colony. 

A^ratt from law and politics, which 
formed the main occupations of his life, 
Lord Cave so obviously po.ssc’ssccl the 
qualifications for the conducL of public 
inquiries that he was inevitably called 
upon to act as chairman of a series of very 
diverse coinmi.ssions and committees. 
These inejuded an intei'-dcpuvtinental 
committee on prisoners of war ; a eonimit- 
tcctoexamiuc the question of government 
machinery for dealing with trade and 
couiiuercc (1919); tile Southern IIhodcsiaii 
commission (1919-20), which wns the 
occasion of hi.s visit to South Africa and 
of servicc.s for which he rc.cei\'cd the 
G.C.M.G. (1021); the iniuiitions inquiry 
tribunal (1921); the comiuittcc on volun¬ 
tary ho.spitals (1921); the coimiiittcc on 
trade boards (1921-2); the Ihitisii lirniitre 
cancer campaign (1021), and a eomniitlce 
on cruelty to animals (102‘E.). He also tonic 
a share in tlie shaping of the legislation 
for the reform of convcyniicing and tlie 
law of projrcrty, and was a member of the 
commission on iand transfer (1008-1909). 
To nil of these formidable tusks he brought 
the qualities of relevance and impartiality 
which lead to wise and practical conclu¬ 
sions. 

Probably none of his many distinctions 
gave Ca\m more pleasure than his election 
ill l{)2i> as eliaiieellijr of the unii'crslty of 
I Oxford, after iv contest, which lie would 
'gladly liave avoided, with la^rd Oxford 
and Asquith. To the aflairs of the univer¬ 
sity, which in the previous year (102-1) 
had conferrcil on him the lionoiary degree 
of U.C.L., he devoted himself witli special 
solicitude. 

In the early part of 1923 Lord Cave 
showed signs tlint tlie long ialiours of his 
-sircnumis life had used up his strenglh. 
He confcs.sed that he was 'tired’, and a 
troublesome question Aviiieli had arisen 
regarding a judgment of Ihe I’rivy Cotin- 
ell in a case from the Irish Free State 
greatly worried him. By the end of Fel)- 
ruary he w'«s gravely ill, and on 20 March 
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he died at his Somerset home at Buriiham- 
on-Sea. A fe^v days before his death he 
had resigned tlic lord chancellorship and 
his ndvQiicejnetit to an earldom hud been 
announced. The title of countess "was 
subsequently conferred on Lady Cave. 

Lord Cave was a great public 3erv.aiit. 
If his distaste for every form of dis])lay 
and self-advertisement tended to give an 
appearance of conventionality and reserve 
to his public work, he had another side 
which he showed to those who enjoyed his 
friendship and wliosc affection he had won. 
He would not have Anshed any estimate 
of his career to be silent on the great debt 
wliich ho owed to the lifelong companion¬ 
ship and constant inspirntion of his wife. 
In Lady Cave’s books the reader is able 
to share some of the intiinacies of lus life. 
In her 2'kree Journeys (1928) she tdls of 
their visits: in 1001 to Znnaibar, where 
lier brotiier, General Sir Lloyd William 
Mathews [q.v.], was British minister and 
Lord Cave’s hrotlicr, (Sir) Basil Cave, was 
consul; in 1919 to Bliodesia in connexion 
with the royal commission; and in 1920 
to Canada and the United States when I 
Lord Cave w'as the guest of the Canadian 
and American Bar Associations. In her 
Memories of Old llichmond (1022) and 
Odds and Ends of My Life (1929) some 
account will be found of the Caves’ home 
at Wardrobe Court, llichmond, in the 
beauty and liistorical associations of 
which they took especial delight. They 
had no children. 

There is a portrait of Cave by G. F. 
ICclly in the liall of Merchant Taylors’ 
School j one by W. A. Symonds in the 
justices’ room of the Sun'ey Quarter Ses¬ 
sions Comt; n third by R. G. iSves in the 
benchers’ rooms at the Inner Temple; and 
a fourth by Francis Dodd in the hall of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. His published 
work was confined to some editions of legal 
treatises. 

[T/ie Times, flO March 1928; Sir Charles 
Mallet, Lord Cave, a Memoir, 1031; Lady 
Cave’s writings; personal knowledge.] 

MACillT.TJlN, 

CHALMERS, Sia MACIOSNZIE DAL- 
ZELL (1847-1927), judge, pariinmentary 
draftsman, and civil servant, the second 
son of the Rev. Frederick Skene Courtenay 
Chalmers, rector of Nonington, Kent, by 
his wfe, Matilda, daughter of tlic Rev. 
William Marsh, honorary canon of Worces¬ 
ter Cathedral and perpetual curate of St. 
Mary’s, Leamington, was born at Non¬ 
ington 7 February 1847. He was educated 


at IQng’s College, London, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He obtained a second 
class in classical moderations in 188Q, but 
took only a pass degree in 1808. In 1869 
he was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, and .sailed for India as a member 
of the Indian civil service. In 1872 he 
resigned from that scr\'icc, returned to 
London, went into chambei'.s at 1 Paper 
Buildings, and joined the home circuit, 
His ability soon became known to Ferrer 
Herschcll (afterwards Lord Herschell 
q.v.) who had taken silk in 1872, and he 
invited Cbaimers to beljj him in his worlc. 
In 1875 Chalmers moved to Hersclidl’s 
chambers at 3 Harcourt Buildings, and 
in 1881 they both moved to 11 New Court, 
Carey Street. In that year Chalmers was 
appointed a revising barrister. 

It was with the encouragement of 
Herschell that Chalmers undertook his 
' first task as a draftsman of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. After labour which involved the 
study of about 2,500 eases and 17 statutes 
he published in 1878 his Digest of the Lmv 
of Bills of Essckmige. It contained a series 
of numbered propositions substantially iu 
the form of a bill, with an added commen¬ 
tary. In 1880 he rend a paper on the pro¬ 
ject of codifying tlie law before the Insti¬ 
tute of Bankers. Tim idea found favour, 
and he was instructed by that Institute 
and the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce to draft u bill: tJiis praeticniiy re¬ 
produced his digest. It was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Sir John 
Lubbock, and referred to a committee of 
lawyers and bankers, of which Herschcll 
was chairman. In 1882 it was passed. 

In 1880 Herschell became solicitor- 
general, and through his iniluence Clial- 
mers was appointed standing counsel to 
the Board of Trade in 1882, In that office 
Chalmers had niucli to do ^vith the reform 
of tire law of bankruptcy, which resulted 
in tlie Bankruptcy Act of 1883. In 1884 
ho was appointed county court judge at 
Birmingham, and he held this oilicc witli 
general approval until 1896, with an 
interlude as noting chief justice of Gibral¬ 
tar in 1808. It is said that Herscliell, wlio 
was lord ehnneellor for a few months in 
1886, and again from 1892 to 1895, desired 
to promote Chalmers to the High Court, 

! and he did appoint him a commissioner 
of assize in 1895. But the only occasion 
on w'hicli Herschcll had to fill a vacancy 
in the Queen’s Bench division was in 
October 1802, when Sir William Rann 
Kennedy ivas appointed: and it was left 
for Lord Birkenhead to recommend the 
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first promotion from the county court to up, and it was passed. Tlicdraftiiigoftliia 
the lligli Court in 1020. net is us excellent ns that of the Bills of 

Wliilc at Birniiiigham Clinimers tiiriiecl Exchange Act and tlic Sale of Goods Act; 
to tlie task of cociil'ying the law of the but the siihject-mal tcr is not so amenable 
sale of goods. In 1888 he completed his to sncce.ssfiil treatenent in a code as is 
draft of a bill, and settled it in consulta- that of the other tw’o, and for that reason 
tioiiwitliUcrsehcll. The latter introduced only the Act is less viihiablc than its 
it in tlie Lords, not to press it on, but to predccessoxs. 

elicit criticisms of it. In 185)1 it-was again Despite his retirement from ofileo in 
introduced in the same Ilonse, and was 1008, Chalmers remained a busy man. In 
referred to a select committee consisting 1010 and 1012 he was the British delegate 
of Lords Ileischcll, Halsbury, Bramwell, at conferences at The Hague about the 
and Watson. Delay then followed, because international unification of the Jaw of hills 
it was desired to make the bill apply to of exchange. In 1011 he was a member of 
Scotland ns well, and this involvctl some the royal commission on Maltese affaii'.s, 
redrafting, withadviccfromSeotslawycrs. and in 1010 of tlie royal commission on 
Finally it was again intvodviccd, and re- the ISastcr icbclUon in Irclmul. Throngh- 
ceived the royal assent on 20 February out the Enroiieun War he was a member 
189d as tlie Sale of Goods Act 1804, of the war lisFcs coJiiinission, and he was 
In 1800 Chalmers was appointed legal chairman of the comniission which in- 
member of the viceroy’s council, and went vestignted Gcrinaii violations of the iaw.s 
for tiio second time to India. Hewasthere of war in IJclgiinn. Among many other 
concerned with the revision of the code activities he was a luemhcr of the council 
of criminal procedure. Ho also drafted ofthenoyalAcronniiticiilSocictyandvice- 
nnd passed an net to obvinte the evil of president of the London Fever Hospital, 
legal touting, an endemic complaint which and he was keenly interested ii\ the ahairs 
the act may have ameliorated but failed of the Order of St. John of Jcriisa fern, 
to destroy. In 1808 he was made a C.S.I., Chalmers never maiTicd. In his later 
and on his leaving India Lord Cur'/.on, years he lived at Wiinblcdcm, and was 
the viceroy, paid u warm tribute to his almostdailyatthcAthcnacuiiiClub,where 
services. he had many Priends. He was also a mom' 

ClialiTiers cctiu-ued home in the spring her of tlie Marylcbonc Cricket Club. In 
of 1809 upon his appointment as assistant December 1927 he underwent a serious 
parliamentary counsel, and in 1902 he operation, and died ut a nursing home in 
succeeded Sir Courtenay Ilbert os first I^oJidonontl]e22n(lofthatmoiitli. Hewas 
parliamentary counsel. In September buried at his birthplace, Noningtoii. 

1903 he was transferred to yet another Chalmers retained Irom hi.s undcr- 
aplicre of activity when he succeeded Sir graduate days tlint affection for Trinity 
Kenelm Digby ns permanent under-sccre- College, Oxford, wliich is felt by all its 
tnry of state for the Home Department, sons. Upon the premature death of Pro- 
Froin this post he retired in 1908. He was lessor IT. F. Pelliam in F'cbruaiy 1907 it 
made a C,I3. in 1004, and created occurred to some members of tlie college 

in 1906. that Chnlmers, who had played so many 

Shortly before his retii'cinent Chalmers parts with distinction, might be regarded 
saw the successful conclusion of his third as fit to succeed Pelham ns president, 
great work of codification, when on 21 Asked if he would entertain tiie idea, 
December 1900 the royal assent W'as given Chalmers replied that lie had not tfiought, 
to the Marine Inaiirnnce Act 1000. He or even dreamed, of sucti a thing, but in 
had completed the draft of a bill embody- fact there was nothing be could more 
ing the effect of multituclinoua cases in desire. He knew that tliosc wiio made the 
1894. In that year it was introduced in suggestion had no power to do more than 
the Lords, and was then considered at suggest, and could have felt no surprise 
length by a committee of lawyers, ship- W'hcn notliing came of it. But any one 
owners, underwriters, and average-ad- who knew of the incident had an mltlcd 
pisters, appointed by Lord Herschcll. In reason to applaud his generosity syUcu the 
1900 it Avas again introduced in the Lords, terms of his will were publisliecl, He left 
•ind Lord Chancellor Halsbury had it more than £103,000 net pcr.sotiaUy: .‘aib- 
again considered by n similar committee, jeet to bequests to ccrlaiu relations, and 
It passed tlve House of Lords in 1900, but gifts of £3,500 to the London F'ever IIos- 
was blocked in the Commons until 1000, pitnl and £500 each to the Athenaciiin 
when Lord Chancellor Loreburn took it Club, the Order of St. John of Jei'usaLcui> 
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the Royal Aeronautical Society, and an 
old servant, he left his residuary estate, 
including his books, to Trinity. The college 
thus received the greatest individual bene¬ 
faction made to it since its foundation by 
Sir TJiomns Pope in 1555. 

Chalmers published the followng works: 
A Tixge&l of the Laws of Bills of Exchange 
(1878; in the form of a commentary on 
the Act of 1882 tliis reached a 0th edition 
in 1927); The Negotiable Inslruvients Act 
1881 {India) (1882, 3rd edition 1002); 
The Bills of Exchange Act 1882 (1882, 
]‘tth edition 1018; u briefer commentary 
than the Digest ); Loc.al Government (1883, 
in the 'Englisli Citi'/ens’' series); The 
Bankrupicy Act 1883 (in collaboration with 
E. Hough, 1881); The Sale of Goods (1890; 
ns The Sale of Goods Act 1893 this reached 
an ] 1th eclitton in 1031); Digest of the Law 
of Marine Jnsi/rcmce (in collaboration 
with Douglas Owen, 1901 ; rc-issiicd under 
Chalmers’s nnnie alone as a commentary 
on the Act of 1906, 3rd edition 1922). 
He also contributed articles to The En- 
cAfclopeedia Britaimica and 'The Dictionary 
of Political Economy. In the Law Library 
of Trinity College there are the successive 
drafts of the tlirce Acts which were his 
masterpieces, with many of his annota¬ 
tions. 

A postliumons portrait by T. M. Ronald- 
son hangs in the senior eomiuon room of 
Trinity College. 

I'Tlie Times, 28 December 1027,13 Fchnmry 
1028; Journal of Co7npar(ilive Legislation, vol. 
X, 124'; prcl'iices or introductions to Chal¬ 
mers’s various books; Lorv Lists; personal 
knowledge; private infonrmtton.] 

F. D. MACKINNON. 

CHAJIBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEW¬ 
ART (I855-1D27), political writer, was 
born at Southsea 0 September 185S, the 
third fioii of llenr-Admiral William Charles 
Chamberlain, by bis first wife, Eliza Jane, 
daughter of Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
[q.v.], and grand-daughter of Sir James 
Hall [q.v.j. He was nephew of Pield- 
Marshnl Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain 
[q.v.], of General Sir Crawford Trotter 
Chamberlain [q.v.], and of Major-General 
Thomas Hardy Chamberlain. He had 
hoped, to follow a military career, but was 
prevented by ill-hcalth. Various influences 
contributed to his education—the Lycde 
Imperial at Versailles, Cheltenham Col¬ 
lege, fi German tutor named Otto Kxintze, 
and the study of natural science at Geneva 
(1870-1884). In 1878 he married Anna 
Jlorst. From 1886 to 1880 he lived at 


Dresden, and, having fallen under the 
spell of Richar<l Wogncr’.s music and 
philosophy, %VTote in French his first book. 
Notes sur Loherigrin (1892). Later he 
published fnrtlicr studies of Wagnerian 
drama—^including Das Drama Bichard 
Wagners (1802)—and a biography of the 
master (1805), In 1889 he had removed to 
Vienna, wiiere he resumed the study of 
natural science under Professor Julius 
Weisner, and published llechcrches sur la 
seve ascendante (1897). At Vienna was 
publLshcd in 1890 his magnum opus, Die 
Gnindlagen des neunzehnien Jahrhunderls, 
w’lncli he had written in tliat and the 
preceding year. Other important works 
W'erc his studie.s of Kant (1905) and of 
Goethe (1912), and the autobiographical 
Lebenstoege mcines Denkens (1919), In 
1008 he left Vienna and settled at Bay¬ 
reuth, where he married in that year 
Wagner’s only daughter, Eva, as his 
second >vife, and where he died 9 January 
1927. He had no children. Late in life he 
W'rotethat since 1872 his ‘intercourse had 
been mainly with Germans’, and tlie re¬ 
sult was that he gradually cut liiinsclf 
adrift from his native moorings and re¬ 
garded himself as German; but he became 
naturalizecl ns a German only in August 
1910, when the European War, wliich 
provoked him to the most unsparing cen¬ 
sures on the land of liis birth, seems to 
have made a complete severance with 
England expedient. He liad received the 
German military cross in 1915. 

It is upon the Gnindlagen, publislied in 
English in trvo volumes in 1011 under the 
title 'The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century, with a sympathetic interpretation 
written at the author’s request by the 
first Lord Redesdale, that Ctiamberlain’s 
reputation as a thinker main]}’’ rests. Ifi is 
a broad survey of the entire field of Euro¬ 
pean culture—philo.sophy, metaphysics, 
theology, history, ethnology, art, music, 
literature,—provocative of thought no Ic.ss 
than of criticism and dissent. To regard 
it, ns is commonly done, simply ns a 
glorification of everything German, is to 
disparage unjustly n remarkable j)ieec of 
scholarship. Such a description would also 
ignore Chnmberlain’.s definition oftlic term 
‘German’, For his‘Ger?»fn?cn’ comj)i'ise 
the Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 'J'eiitons, Celts, 
and other European stocks contained in 
the western group of Aryans. It follows 
that the Dcuischcn of the present German 
Reich are not all Germans in his sense, and 
tliQt large groups of his true Germans arc 
found in other countries. 
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CliEiniberlain attributed the foumlation- 
Joying of Erirojiean oiilture to Aryan 
Greeks and Latins, and in a lesser degree 
to Semitic Jen s. An enthusiastic HelJcne, 
he nevertlioless held that Europe owes 
most to the Homans, since they gave it 
order and organization, law and coasUtii- 
tional life, and also threw off Semitic in¬ 
fluence and changed Europe’s cultural 
centre of gravity from tire East to the 
West. He claimed, liow'cver, that when 
the Roman tradition of univci’siillsin was 
destroyed and nationalism triumphed, it 
became the mission of the Teutons from 
tile thirteentJi century omvard.s to rebuild 
Europe on new foundations, of which the 
principal were freedom and faith. For 
him the 'Germonen' represent the domi¬ 
nant European race of tiic nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and Jic could write: ‘So Jong as there 
are true {edi(e) "Germancn" in the world, 
so long can and will we have conPidencc in 
tlie future of tiic luunan family.’ I-Ic even 
annexed loading intellectual figures of 
oUicr nation.s—Dnnte, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Descartes, Locke, Newton—as legiti¬ 
mate Teutonic booty. tVhile ndmitting 
English to be ‘a marvellous medium of 
human intercourse’, he yet believed that 
the German language would one day be¬ 
come the univer.sal idiom. 

Miicli of Cliamberlain’s teaching was 
unquestionably in keeping with the con¬ 
temporary .sjjirit of Germany, although 
there is no justification for identifying him 
with the physical force cult, the grosser 
forms of anti-Semitic intolerance, or the 
extravagances of a certain type of neo- 
protestantfsin in that country. As to the 
Jews, he held with J. G. Herder that their 
entrance into European history was tlie 
intru.sion of ‘an element foreign to everj'- 
tliing that Europe had hitherto been, and 
achieved, and had a call to achieve’, and 
lie complained that in appropriating the 
cultures of other races they ever make 
tiioin ‘something different’, invariably to 
the loss of these races; but lie dismissed 
as ‘perfectly ridiculoiis and revolting’ the 
idea of making the Jew ‘the geiiernl scape¬ 
goat for all tlie vices of our time’. Again, 
reineinbering tlic destructive trend of 
mucli modern German tlieoJogy, it is note¬ 
worthy that, while rejecting ‘ecclesiastical’ 
Cliristianity, ho not only (in Browning’s 
words) ‘believed in son! mid was very 
sure of God’, but he wrote of ‘Christ anrl 
the Cross’ as the world’s one centre of 
unity and its great liopc. For him, how¬ 
ever, God was Christ, instead of thereverse, 
and he did not allow that Christ was a Jew. 


The GruncNfigcn at once establiahed 
Chamberlain’s reputation as a bold and 
original thinker. In Germany a large body 
of admirers acclaimed him as the revealcr 
and intci-preter of tlie German spirit, 
nature, character—everything connoted 
by the word Wesen —and tlie appearance 
of the work at a popular price in 1900 
cfirricd it to much wider circles; while 
many British and American readers, how¬ 
ever much repelled by Chamberlain’s niir- 
row nationalist prejudices, were impressed 
by the range of bis thought, by his un¬ 
doubted sincerity, and, not least, by the 
grace and lucidit 3 ' of liis literary style, a 
characteristic which may bo fairly claimed 
as part of his English inheritance. 

[Leopold von Schroeder, Iloustan Stciuart 
Chamberlain, 1918; Anna Chamljcilain, Meinc 
Unmieriiniien an f/onsfon Sleionrt Chamber¬ 
lain, 102:); Clu-istof Notzle, ‘Chnmbcvlnins 
Stcllung in der deutschcii Literatur’ (‘Die 
Literaliir’, 20. J»)irg., LileTnrisclic.t Echo), 
1924; G. Schott,Dfi.s Lebcnsiverk 11. S. Cham¬ 
berlains, 1027 i The Times, 30 .Jatnmiy 1927.1 
\V. H. Dawson. 

CHAMPNEYS, Siu FR/VNCIS HEN¬ 
RY, first baronet (1848-1930), obstetri¬ 
cian, born in Whitechapel ‘25 March 1848, 
was the fourth .son of the Rev. William 
Weldon Cliampney.s [q.v.], rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Wbitcehapel, afterwnvd.s 
(lean of JJcJiJjcld, ))i.s wife, Mary Anne, 
fourth daughter of Paul Storr, of Becken¬ 
ham, Kent. The third son was the ai’clii- 
tcct, Basil Chainpneys. Francis Cbani]>- 
ncys was educated nt Winchester, of wliieh 
be iras a scliolar (ISdO-lSdfi), and at 
Briisenose College^ Oxford (1890-1870), 
where he obtained a first class in natural 
science in 1370 and n-a.s (‘n))tain of l)oats. 
He then proceeded as a medical student 
to St. Bartholomew's rios])ltnI, qualifying 
for the degrees of B.M, in 1875 tind of 
D.M. in 1888. Elected to the Radeliffc 
travelling feJIoa'^liip of Oxford University 
in 1872, Chainpney's spent half of caeli of 
the following three years in study at Vien¬ 
na, Leipzig, and Dresden. In 3880 lie was 
elected nssi.stant obstetric physician to St, 
George’s Hospital and obstetric pliysiciaii 
to the General Lying-in Ho-spital, Yorlc 
Road. In 3 88.5 he Ijecainc obstetric phy¬ 
sician to St. Gcorge’.s. In 3893 lie succeeded 
.James iMntthews Duncan ]'(j.v.l us ptiy- 
sieian nccouclicur to St. Ilartholoinew's 
Hospital, wJiere he remained until i»is 
retirement in 1910. 

With very decided convictions and nn 
inclination to conservatism, CJiampneys 
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hud yet an openness of mind and breadth 
of outlook that led to his counsel being 
much sought by his professional brethren. 
He maintained to the last a tcraarkablc 
understanding of the a.spirntioiis of 
younger men, well shown by the eiilhn- 
siasm with which, in 1920, he joined a 
junior group in founding the British Col¬ 
lege of Obstetiicians and Gynaecologists, 
of which he was vice-patron and councillor 
at the time of his deatli. He made many 
contributions to medical literature, but 
his inlluence on prneticc in his own branch 
of medicine was nowise commensurate 
with his success as a consultant and teacher 
and his many public services. The mind 
of succeeding generations w'as too much I 
preoccupied with the introduction of| 
surgical procedures into obstetrics nird' 
gynaecology to liccd one whose bias was ^ 
towards the medical aspect of these sub¬ 
jects. 

Among his public services the most 
prominent -wos the part which Champneys 
took in the controversies leading up to the 
Midwives Act of 1002 and the work 
which he did as chairman of tlie Central 
Midwives Hoard, the body set up under 
that Act. First ns a member (1882) of the 
board for the examination of midwives 
of the Obstetrical Society of Loudon, later 
as its cliaii'Rinu (1891-1805), and finally as 
pre.sidont of the Society (1805), he advo¬ 
cated tlic legal recognition and registra¬ 
tion of midrvives, thereby arousing an 
agitation which led to the attention of the 
General Medical Council being drawn to 
the form of certificate issued under his 
signature, and to its re\’ision after mutual 
discussion. When the functiona carried 
on by the Obstetrical Society were taken 
over by the Central Slidwives Board in 
1003, Champneys became its first chair¬ 
man and was annually re-elected until his 
death, t^venty-seven years Inter. Con¬ 
troversy gradually died down, and under 
his guidance tlie Hoard assumed the place 
which it now holds in the health service 
of the nation. He was also crown nominee 
from 1011 to 1020 of the General Medical 
Council, where he strove to improve the 
training of medical students in practical 
midwifery. 

Champneys found in musio his chief 
relaxation from professional work and was 
regarded in his day as the finest immiciaii 
in his profession in London. He had a 
wide knowledge of snored music which he 
studied under Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
[q.v.] while nt Winchester, and composed 
liymn tunes, anthems, and other metrical 


works. An organ which he installed in his 
house in London he took with him to 
Sussex, ■vvhei’e it became the great solace 
of his later years. 

Cluunpneys married in 1870 Virginia 
Julian (died 1022), only daughter of Sir 
John Wnri'ender Dnlrymple, seventh baro¬ 
net, of Luchic, North Berwick, by whom 
he liad three sons and one daughter. He 
was created a baronet in 1910. He died at 
his home, Lifetleinead, Nutley, Sussex, 30 
July 1030 at the age of ciglitydwo, and 
was succeeded ns second baronet by Ifis 
youngest and only surviving son, Weldon 
Dalrympic-Chamjmeys (born 1802). 

[Journal of ObsletTic.i and Gynaecology of ihc 
Urilisli Empire, vol. 27, 1030, cciotiiunng 
memoirs aiicl a list of Champiicys’s metiical 
contributions and musical comjiositioiisj 
private iiifonnation.] J. S. Faihuaihn. 

CHANNELL, Sm AHTHUn MOSE¬ 
LEY (1838-1028), judge, was born in 
London 18 November 188S. He was the 
only child to survive infancy of Sir Willinni 
Fry Clianncll, ))aron of the Exchequer 
[q.v.], by his wife, Martha, daughter of 
Richard Moseley, of Champion Hill, Cam¬ 
berwell, Surrey. He was educated at 
Harrow School, whence he proceeded ns a 
scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
won the Colqiihoun sculls in 1800, and in 
1801 the University Pair onrs, and was in 
the First I’rinity crew which com]>ctecl suc¬ 
cessfully atHenley for the Grand challenge 
cup and Ladies’ plate. In tlie same year 
(1861) he was twenty-sixth wrangler and 
obtained a second class in the classical 
tripos. Channell was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple in 18G3 and joined the 
South-Eastern circuit. Both before and 
after he was called, his father would make 
him listen to the eases in his court and 
draft judgments, winch the baron would 
criticize and revise. 

Channel! specialized in local government 
work, and his intellectual power, which 
was combined w'ith common sense and 
industty, specially fitted him to thread his 
way through the tangle of statute and case 
law wliieh siirroiuids this subject. His 
progress, however, was not i'api<L He was 
unassuming and somewhat sliy, and he had 
no turn for sensational advocacy. But he 
gradually acquired a substantial practice, 
and in 1885 became a Q.C. In 1888 lie 
was appointed recorder of Rochester, an 
ofliee which he held until 1897. 

In 1897 Channell, who was then in his 
fifty-ninth year, was appointed a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench division of the High 
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Comt of Justice and was knighted. He 
proved an admirable judge—iible, digni- 
licd, and paticjit, alLhougii not without a 
pleasantly astringent wit when this was 
needed. His sunmiing up to juries gave 
them the necessary gu Idanee without forc¬ 
ing the judge’s own views upon them, and 
lie showed himself a master of legal prin¬ 
ciple. He tried Richard Archer Prince, 
tlie murderer of the actor William Terrisa 
[q.v.] in 1898, the jury finding Prince 
guilty but insane. In 1900 he tried the 
Great Yarmoiitli election petition case. 
Channell differed from his colleague, Sir 
William Grantham [q.v.], and the judg¬ 
ment of the latter was the subject of 
embittered debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Channell also tried tlie well-known 
libel action of Jones v. Ilultnn in which the 
plaintiff recovered damages in respect of 
statements in a newspaper article made 
about an imaginary x^erson to whom the 
writer accidenhilly ga^'e the plaintiff’s 
name. Chaniiell’s direction to the jury 
was upheld by the Court of Appeal and 
the House of Lords. Among his note¬ 
worthy decisions on questions of law were 
Dulancff v. Merry c£? Soyi (1001), a. case 
concerning the ‘conllict of laws’; Torking-^ 
ton v. Magee (1902), in which he solved 
one of the ninny diilicult problems con¬ 
nected with the assignment of clioscs in 
action ; Coinpania Naviern Vasconzada v. 
Clmrchil! c& iS'im (1005), which involved 
an important question as to the legal effect 
of statements in a bill of lading relating to 
the condition of the merchandise when 
shipped; Oppenheimer v. Ailcnborough 
Son (1006), which concerned the authority 
of mercantile agents to pledge goods; 
Andersen v. Marten (1907), a case arising 
out of the Russo-Japanese Wav, in which 
Channell held tliat a ship which is cap¬ 
tured and afterwards condemned by a 
prize court bu t is wrecked be tween capture 
and condemnation, is lost by caxiture and 
not by ‘perils of the sea’; and Carleton 
Illustrators v. Coleman cO Co. Ltd, (1010), 
which raised the question of the right of 
an artist to prevent the owner of the 
copyriglit from altering hfs work. 

In 1914 Channell retired from the bench. 
In the same year he was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and during and after the 
European War he rendered distinguished 
service as a member of tlie Judicial Coni- 
luittco in prize-court appeals (1910-1921). 
His own experience as an amateur yachts¬ 
man and yacht-owner since 1876 doubt¬ 
less assisted him in his masterly discussion 
of the nautical question,s involved in the 


cose of the Opf]elia{li>17), an appeal from 
the prize court in which the issue was 
wlictlier the vessel was a genuine Jiospital 
ship or was really engaged in signalling to 
German submarines. In 1921, wlien Lord 
Birkenhead enlisted the services of retired 
judges in an effort to di.spose of the arrears 
inthe King’s Bench division, Channell, who 
was then cighty-thrcc years of age, sat for 
a few weeks in that division. As late as 1927 
he sat in the Privy Council to hear the last 
pi'izc apfieal arising out of the European 
War. He died at Falmouth 'i October 1928 
within n lew weeks of his ninetieth birth¬ 
day. 

Channell was twice married: first, in 
1865 to Beatrice Ernestine (died 1871), 
daughter of Cajitain Alexander Wadham 
Wyndham, of Blandford, Dorset, by whom 
he had one son and two daughters; second¬ 
ly, in 1877 to Constance Helena, daughter 
of Walter Blackett Trevelyan, barrister- 
at-law, of Hendon, by whom he had four 
sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, .5 October 1028 ; Laxo Journal, 
18 October 1928; Law Times, 18 October 
1028; Law Reports, 1807-1914; private in- 
ronnotioii.] D, Davjus. 

I CHAPLIN, PIENRY, first Viscount 
C uAVLiN (1840-1928), politician and 
sportsman, was born 22 December 1840 
at Ryhall Hall, near Stamford, the third 
son of Henry Cliaplin, rector of the parish 
of Ryhall and lord of the manor, by his 
wife, Caroline Hovatia, daughter of William 
Ellice, member of parliament for Great 
Grimsby, originally of Invergarry, Inver¬ 
ness, and nieec of Edward Ellice the elder 
[q.v.], anti of Horatio Ross [q.v.]. Nelson’s 
godson. John Chaplin (1658-1714), son of 
Sir Francis Chaplin, lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, became squire of Tathwcll, Lincoln¬ 
shire, by bis marriage with Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Hamby. 
In 1710 their fourth son,Tlioma3 Chaplin 
(1684-1747), bought Blnnkney, Lincoln¬ 
shire, w'hich had formed jiai tof the forfeited 
estates of Sir William Widdrington, fourth 
Baron Widdrington [q.v.]. Bluiikncy Hall 
remained the Cliaplin home until 1897. 

After his father’s death in March 1840, 
Henry Chaplin’s mother and her family 
went to live at Blnnkney Hall with his 
uncle, Charles Chaplin, who, after the 
death of Henry’s two cider brothers, 
brought him up ns his heir. He was sent 
nt the ago of nine to a dame’s school at 
Brighton, kept by a Mrs. Walker, spent 
two years at Harrow (1854-1850), studied 
with Q prii'ate coach at Walton d’Eiviic, 
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^Vat\vickshite, and in. 1858 matriculated 
from Christ Church as a gentleman coiti- 
inoner, going into residence in January 
1850. At Christ Church he was contem-, 
porary witli the Prince of Wales, with I 
whom he made a Ufeloirg friendship. In I 
later days he was frequently at Sandring¬ 
ham. Queen AlexnndvQ entrusted her | 
daughters to his guidance in the hunting 
held and Queen Victoria telegraphed to 
him when her ponies had pink-eye. ' 
Chaplin went down from Oxford in 
18QQ, in order to take part in an expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains with (Sir) John 
Rae [q.v.]. The party landed at New York 
early in April 1861 whence they proceeded 
to Fort Gany (afterwards Winnipeg) but 
were turned back by the appearance of 
Black Foot Indians on the war path. 
Lake Chaplin, a salt lake in Saskatchewan, 
near the town of Moosejaw, W'as named 
after Chaplin by llae. I 

On the death of liis uncle in 1859 Chap¬ 
lin became squire of Blanlcney, a title 
which he valued highly, ‘No one’, soul' 
Lord Willoughby dc Broke, ‘was half such 
a country gentleman as Henry Chiiplin 
looked.’ In his earlier days, if not through¬ 
out life, Cliaplin’s primary interests were 
hunting and racing. Politics, though im¬ 
portant, w’cre secondary. Hunting was 
more than a pastime, it was a study of 
absorbing scientific interest. His father 
brought him up with the Cottesmore and 
gave him his first lessons on a pony, and 
Lord Henry Bentinek, then master of the 
Burton hunt, completed his education. 
While at Oxford lie hunted six days a 
week and had four hunters of his own, 
besides auxiliary mounts. It was hunting 
there that laid tlie foundation of his 
acquaintance with the Prince of Wales, 
wlio not infrequently stayed with him for 
Ininting, at Biirgliersh Chantrey and at 
Blankncy. In 1804 Chaplin purchased the 
Burton jiack from Lord Henry Bentinok, 
and in 186.') succeeded Lord Doiicraile as 
master of the Burton hunt, to which, like 
his uncle Charles, he contributed £1,200 
a year. It had a famous whippcr-in. Will 
Goodall, n description of wdiose methods, 
in a letter from Bentinek, was published 
by Cliaplin in 1022 under the title of 
Foxhounds find their handling in the Field, 
n’ith an introduction which is a literary 
masterpiece after the manner of Cobbett. 
While master, Chaplin kept four packs and 
hunted the country six days a week, 
mainly at his own expense. In 1871, when 
the country was divided, he retained the 
southern part, designated the Blankncy 


hunt, ivith the greater part of the old 
pack. On account of bis political duties he 
soon afterwards transferred the master- 
.ship to his brother Ethrard, but he acted 
again a.s master iiimself from 1877 to 1881. 
In 1880 he sold the pack to Lord Lonsdale. 
He continued to bunt until his latest days 
with the Cottesmore. In the opinion of 
the well-known jockey, Henry Cu.stancc 
[q.v.], he was ‘the best l)ig man that ever 
crossed a country’. 

On the turf Chaplin’s fortunes were 
dicqucrcd, but early in life he had a 
notable triumph. In June 1865, at the 
annual sale of William Blenkiron [ci-v.], lie 
purchased for a thoiasand guineas a yearling 
colfc, which he nfimed ‘Hermit’, and which 
in 18C7 won the Derby by a neck at start¬ 
ing odds of 06 to 1 against, after breaking 
a blood vessel ten day.s before. Among the 
held was Mr. F. Pi'yor’.s ‘Rake’, andPjoic/i 
improved the occasion by saj'ing ‘Who 
w'ill dare sn3' that racing is a siufui amuse¬ 
ment? Think of £100,000 cniTied ol'f from 
a Rake by a Hermit Cor the beneiit of a 
Chaplin.’ Clinplin was elected a member 
of the Jockey Club in 1865 and siiccceclccl 
Lord Caltliorpe as a steward in 187;}. 

In politics as in hunting Lord Henry 
Bentinek was Chaplin’s in.stvuctor. Like 
liim and his more famous brotlier. Lord 
George Bentinek [q.v.], Chaplin was a 
follower and admirer of Disraeli. He was 
born a protcolioiiist and alwa.y.s retained 
the belief that protection meant fair ])lay 
and that a tariff was the only means of 
; restoring to the English fanner a satis¬ 
factory livelihood. Througliout life lie was 
a force in the county constituencies, 

I e-spcoiallj' among farmers, whom he 
I thoroughly understood. Accompanied by 
his agent he drove rapidly from one meet¬ 
ing to onotlicr in a dog-cart furnished with 
a magnum of chninpaguc. At the general 
election of 18GS he was returned to par¬ 
liament unopposed, for Mid-Lincolashirc, 
known after 1885 as the Sleaford division, 
and he continued to hold the scat until 
1906, when he was defeated in the great 
liberal victor}". In tlie following year he 
was returned at a hy-eicction for iVimblc- 
don, defeating the Hon. Bertrand Rus-scll 
by a majoritj" of seven thou,sand. He con¬ 
tinued to hold this scat until he became u 
peer in 1910^ He made liis mark on 29 
April 1869 in his maiden speech against 
the disestabli-shmeiit of the Irish Cluircli, 
He was congratulated by Jii.s leader, 
Disraeli, and complimented by Gladstone, 
whom he was criticizing. Although vehe¬ 
mently opposed to him in politics, Glad- 
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stone liked Cliaplin, luul retained to the On the return of the eonsevvatives to 
end a Icindly feeling for him. IuAprill873 power in 1805 Chaplin was included in 
Disraeli put Chaplin on a small party the Cabinet as presiiient of the Local Gov- 
cojnniittce of men of social inniiciice to eminent Board, and he iiitvodiiced the 
prepare tlie constituencies for the impend' Agricultural Rating Act in ]81)(i,thc Vacci- 
ing general election. Although not greatly nation Act in 1898, and the Hou.sing Act in 
devoted to the House of Commons, Chap- 1900. When Lord Salisbury reconstructed 
lin, who was deeply interested in the his Cabinet after tlic general election in 
Agriculturairioldings Rill, sacrificed Good- 1900, Chaplin resigned oIUcc at Salisbury’s 
wood and a houseful of guests in order to request, bccaii.se of the necessity for 
support his leader in tlie minor political ‘creating vacancies for others’, but de¬ 
crisis caused by the protest made on 22 dined a peerage. At this period he had 
July 1875 by Samuel Plimsoll [<{.v.] when lo.st inlluen.ee in the Hou.se of Commons. 
Disraeli announced that he intended to I-Ic was too pragmatical and not .suHicl- 
drop the Merchant Shipping Rill in order cntly supple in debate. His Agricultural 
to proceed with tlic agricultural measure. Rating Bill roused fierce opposition, ably 
In the following August Disraeli pro- led by Sir William Harcourt. He was also 
posed to appoint Chaplin chief secretary addicted to advocating mea.surcs, such as 
for Ireland instead of Sir Michael Hicks bimetallism, which were not part of the 
Beach [q.v.], who was to go to the Board jiarty programme, the exact effect of 
of Trade, but finally decided that he was which it was dillicult to foresee. His 
‘not expei'ieueed enough for this nest of advocacy of protection under the name of 
corruption’. ‘fairtrade* was also at that time a serious 

From 1880 to 1885 Chaplin was in disqualification for olUcc. 
opposition. In party matters he found Out of office Chnplin continued to speak 
himself in disugreement with Lord Ban- in parliament on agricultural matters; 
dolph Cliurchill [q.v.}. The difference first served on several royal commissions ; and 
manifested itself in 1878 when Chaplin, was president of the old age pensions com- 
aftcr listening to a speech by Lord Ran- inittec. But in the summer of 1903 when 
dolph, advised him, if such were his Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] outlined his 
opinions, ‘to lose not a moment in going jdans for a preferential tariff and exhorted 
overto the otlicr side of the house’. When the nation ‘to think im])crially’, he found 
in 1880 Chuvchill and his ‘ Fourth Party’ a larger field. At Chamberlain’s request he 
began to show themselves openly hostile became the representative of agriculture 
to Sir Stafford Northcote [q.v.], Chaplin on tlie tariff reform commission, and he 
was one of those who rallied most warmly spoke frequently and with effect in the 
to Northcote’s .siqiporL, and in August constituencies. According to Iii.s own 
1883 Cluircliill wrote to Sir Henry Drum- statement it was liis desire for an ‘effeetive 
moudWolIf[q.v.jthat'H.Chaplinandtho scheme of prcrcrcnce’ that kept him in 
Baron dc Worin.s will soon make the tory (nxrliamcnt. In Hie early niontlis of 1914 
party too hot to hold me’. When later lie supported with equal zeal the cause of 
in that year Churchill developed in the Ulster. 

National Union of Conservative As-socia- Aftertheoutbrenk of Llie European^Var 
tions Ids attack on tire autocratic Central in August, Chaplin was active in advising 
Committee set up by Lord Bcacoiisficld in on agricultural questions, He did not 
1880, Chaplin secured election to the conn- .support the Coalition government formed 
cil of the National Union and continued in 1915, and became by common consent 
the battle there without great success. In the leader of the opposition, but it was an 
Lord Salisbury’s short admini.stration oppo.sition of suggestion and friendly eriti- 
Chaplin was chancellor of the Duchy of ci.sm. Wlien there was real hostility, as on 
Lancaster from June 1885 to .Taniiary the subject of the i\Iilitary Service Rill, he 
1886, and on Salishuiy's return to power would have nothing to do with it. In 1916 
in July 18SG lie was offered the |)rc.sideney he was created Viscount Chajilin, of St. 
of the Local Government Board, but dcs Oswakl’s, Rlankncy. Ho disapproved 
dined to take odice wiLlioiit a seat in the strongly of the eontimiancc of thcCoalilion 
Cabinet. In 1889 he entered tlic Cabinet minl.stry after the War. WJicn he ivent to 
as president of the newly formed Board of the Carlton Club on 19 October 1922 to 
Agriculture. He had charge of the Small protest against its prolongation he was 
Holdings Act, which obtained the royal Avarmly cheered b}'the crowd in Pall Mall. 
a.SHcnt just before the ministry went out Chaplin’s magnificent hospitality and 
of office in July 1802. the cost of his stables and kennels early 
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impaired his fortune. His wife’s uncle by 
mnrrinKC, the first DuUe of Westimnstcr, 
remarked. ‘When our Harry is broke, 
which is only a matter of time, all tlie 
crowned heads ofKuropeoughtto give him 
a hundred thousand a year in order tlmtlic 
may show them how to spend their money.’ 
His family home, Blankncy, was mort¬ 
gaged, and in 1897 passed into tlie hands 
of Lord Londesborough, whose father had 
been one of the chief mortgagees. In later: 
times Chaplin frequently made Stafford 
House, the London residence of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Sutherland, 
hia head-quarters. After the duke’s death 
in 1913, he lived in a flat in Charles Street, 
until October 1022, when hia son-in-law, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, gave him a 
suite of rooms in Londonderry House. He 
died there 20 May 1023 and was buried at 
Blankiiey. 

Chaplin was strikingly handsome as a 
young man; later on, as a well-known 
parliamentary flgiii’c his dignified appear¬ 
ance was a dcliglib to the cartoonists of 
Punch. In 1864 Chaplin was engaged to 
be married to Lady Florence Paget, only 
daughter of the second Marquess of Angle¬ 
sey, but within a few days of tlie date 
fixed for their wedding she eloped with and 
in0rriecl the Marquess of Hastings, who 
subsequently lost approximately £120,000 
at Chaplin’s Derby in 1807. In 1870 
Chaplin married Lady Florence Sutherland 
Leveson-Gower (died 1881), elder daughter 
of George, third Duke of Sutherland; by 
her he had one son, Eric (born 1877), who 
succeeded ns second viscount, and two 
daughters. 

[The. Times, 30 May and 1 .Tune 1923; Lady 
Loudondervy, r/ony C/tHp£in, 1926; Nalioiifil 
licvicxo, July 1023; VV. S. Chiircliill, Lord 
liandolph Churchill, 2 vols., 1006; W. P. 
Monypenny nnd G. E. Buckle, Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, vols. v, vi, 1929; Victoria 
Coitnhj History of Lmcolushire, voL il, 501-4; 
Sir II. W. Lucy, Diaries oj PiiTliamcnt,passim ; 
Sir Sidney Lee, ISdward VII, 1925, vol. i, 
index; Hon. G. Lambton, Men and Horses 1 
have knomi, 1924; Henry CxMtnnee, 
liecolleclious, 1894 ; H. H. Dixon, TAc Druid, 
1880. VQxin\\i,Royal Academy Pictures, 1009.] 
E. I. Cabi.yijE. 

CHASE, FREDERIC HENRY (1853- 
1925), bishop of Ely, the only son of the 
Rev. Cliarlcs Frederic Chase, rector of 
St. Andrew’s-by-the-tVardrobe anil St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, by his wife, Susan, 
daughter of John Alliston, was born at 
St. Andrew’s rectory, Blackfriars, 21 
February 1858. He was educated at 


King’s College Scliool, London, and pro- 
ceeilcd as a achoUvr to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated as eighth 
classic in tlie tripos of 1876. He was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1876 and priest in 1877. 
Cluise gained pastoral experieneo as curate 
of Shei'bQrne,Dorsofc (1876-1879) andoCSt. 
Michael’s, Cambridge (1870-1884). From 
1881 to 1890 he was lecturer in theology at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and at 
Christ’s College from 1803 to 1001. He 
xvas also principal of the Cambridge Clergy 
Training School from 1887 to 1001. In the 
latter year he was elected president of 
Queens’ College and. appointed Noriisian 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, a post 
which he held till 1905. He was vice- 
chancellor of tlie university from 1902 to 

1904. 

Wlien Dr. Annitnge Robinson founded 
in 1891 the important theological series 
entitled Texts and Studies, Chase coiitri- 
bnted to the first volume a study of The 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church —a 
valuable piece of work, in which ample use 
is made of the GreeJe and Latin Fathers 
and of the different versions, especially 
the Syriac. In 1900 he \VTOte for Hastings’s 
Dictionary of ike liible three important 
articles—on St. Peter (Simon) and on the 
Petrine Epistles. The.se, like his earlier 
work, woi'C marked by caution nnd com¬ 
pleteness. His conclusion regarding 1 St. 
Peter was conservative, but it cannot 
be said that hia judgement as a scholar 
I was affected by theological prepossessions. 
After a full examination of 2 St. Peter he 
concludes tliat it ‘is not the work of the 
I apostle, but is a document which must be 
I assigned to the second century’. Chase's 
Hulsean lectures on I'he Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts, delivered 1900-1901, 
were published in 1902 witli important 
additions. The.sc lectures arc, perhaps, 
the most attractive of his works. His 
heart was ill the Acts, nnd had leisure been 
granted him lie would have edited the 
hook for the International Crilical Coni- 
vitnlary. Even as bishop of Ely he con¬ 
tinued to contribute article.? on New 
Testament subjects to the Journal of 
Theological Studies. 

Chase was ajjpointed bishop of Ely in 

1905, continuing to be president of Queens’ 
College until 1900. He threw liiiirself into 
his new work with great energy. His 
diocese was at first A’Cry large, including 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bed- 
fordsliirc, and the western half of Suffolk 
(565 benefiees). Butin 1014 Bedfordshire 
was transferred to the diocese of St. 
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Albnns, and West Suffolk to the new dio¬ 
cese of St. Edmuiulsbiiry and Ip.swich. 

The bishop ol Ely, ho^vever, still re¬ 
tained the oversight of 300 benerices and 
300 of the clergy. Moreover, the revision 
of the Book of Common Pmycr was in 
progress, and an important share in the 
work fell to Chase, who was trusted both 
for his learning and for his cautious judge¬ 
ment. In his primary visitation in 1010 
he gave as his ojjinion that it was ‘advis¬ 
able that the tlhurch should go forward 
slowly, cautiously, and deliberately in this 
confessedly clinieult and anxious task’. 
Besides taking his share in the work as 
it came before the Convocations, Chase 
served on the three committees which 
revised respectively the Lectionary (of tliis 
he was chairman), tlie translation of the 
Prayei'BookPsaltcr, and theOfiice for Holy 
Baptism; also on a fourth co mmittcc whicli 
drew up a ‘Form and Manner of Making 
Deaconesses’. He took a special interest 
in tlie ministrations of women. His labour 
was not lost through the rejection by the 
House of Commons of the Prayer Book 
Measure of 1927-1028. The revised Psal¬ 
ter lias been taken into the revised Prayer 
Book of the Church of Ireland, while the 
new Baptismal OHice and the Form of 
Making Deaconesses are both used in 
England. 

In the much debated question of an 
Alternative OlPice for Holy Communion, 
Chase again showed his Christian states¬ 
manship. His speech in the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterlniry on 11 
February 1020 is a notc^vorthy utterance. 
He confesses that at first he was content 
>vith the present prayer of Consecration; 
he acknowledges that he once dreaded 
that if an alternative Communion Office 
were allowed, parishes would be divided 
between the old form and the new. But 
he goes on to say that he became increas¬ 
ingly conscious of a growing desire among 
English Churchmen for a form of the 
prayer of Consecration whioh approxi¬ 
mates to that used in the old liturgies niitl 
in. tliose of Scotland and the United States. 
He concludes by saying that he believes 
the new service ‘to be true to liturgi¬ 
cal principles, and to the thought and 
doctrine of the present Prayer Book’ 
[Chronicle of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
sessions of February and April 1020, pp. 
78-73]. 

Chase did not live to see the rejection 
of the book on which he had bestowed so 
much labour. In 1924 he resigned his see, 
and retired to Woking, where he sought a 


renewal of health. He died at Dexliill 23 
September 1923, leaving behind him the 
rci>utation of a learned theologian, a 
eonsciciitious ndiiiiiiistmtor, and a faith¬ 
ful friciwl. 

Cliasc married in 1877 Cliarlottc Eliza¬ 
beth (died 1928), claughter of the Rev. 
George Annitnge, vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Gloucester, and had three sons and one 
daughter. 

There are portraits of Chase by H. G. 
Riviere in Queens’ College coml)ination 
room and by George Henry at The Palace, 
Ely. 

[The Times, 24 September 1023; personal 
knowledge.] W. E. Baunes. 

CHAVASSE, FRANCIS JAMES {184Q- 
1928), bishop of Liverpool, born at Sutton 
Coldfield 27 September 1840, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Chuvnssc, F.R.C.S., 
by his second wife, Miriam Sarah Wyld. 
As a child he was sent to Cliosterficid 
grammar school, but a long illness suj)er- 
vened, and after private tuition he matri¬ 
culated at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 
He took his degree with a first class in the 
final school of Iuav and modern history in 

1869. lie was ordained at Manchester in 

1870, and after holding a curacy (1870- 
1873) at St. Pniil’s, Preston, became vicar 
of St.Paul’s, Upper Holloway (1878-1877), 
and then rector of St. Pcter-le-Bailey, 
Oxford (1877-1889). There the success of 
his Greek Testament readings for under¬ 
graduates and hig widespread influence 
led to his being appointed principal of 
Wycliffe Hal! iti 1880. On the retirement 
of Bishop John Charles Ryle [q.v.] in 
1000, Chavasse was nominated by Lord 
Salisbury to the sec of Idvcrpool, and spent 
twenty-three years of untiring labour in 
thnt diocese. 

By many Clmvnssc will be bc.st remem¬ 
bered as the effective founder of Liverpool 
Cathedi'al: for although the project of a 
, new cathedral had been mooted in his 
predecessor’s titne, the pressure of other 
work, the somewhat heated atmosphere of 
Liverpool churehmanship, and the contro¬ 
versy over the jivoposcd site, led Bishop 
Ryle to stay Iiis liiiiul. He left the way 
open, however, for Chavasse, a man of 
training and conviction not unlike him- 
.sclf, but more o])en to the wider inilu- 
cnces and tolerant charity of the time, 
and possessing the ability and persuasive¬ 
ness necessary for the successful issue of so 
large an undertaking. After ten years the 
Lady Chapel of the new cathedral was 
opened for regular service (1910). Tliirteen 
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years later, when the first section of the 
main fabric, the choir and transepts, was 
nearing completion, Chavasse thought that 
the time had come for a younger man to 
replace him. He resigned and retired to 
Oxford, where he was elected an lioaorary 
fellow of Corpus, interested himself once 
more in undergraduate life, and meditated 
on the possibility of a new collegiate 
foundation in tlie university, whicli should 
make use of New Inn Hull with the adja¬ 
cent buildings attached to his old parish 
chui’ch of St. Peter-le-Bailcy, as a college 
or hall for iindergrachiutes of moderate 
means and evangelical views. His scheme 
matured, and in February 1929 ‘St. Peter’s 
Hall’, ^vhich liad been opened in 1028 as 
a hostel for undergraduates, in memory of 
him, was granted the status of a ‘perman¬ 
ent i)rivate hall’ within the university. 
At Liverpool ids monument is not the 
enthcdvQl only, where, in Founder’s Plot 
his body was Ifiid to rest, but a memorial 
church huilt in a new suburb, Christ 
Church, Norris Green. 

Cliavasse may fitly be regarded as the 
choicest spirit among the liard-wovking 
e\’angelieal clergy of his time. His earlier 
teaching, both at St. Petcr-Ie-Bailey and 
at WycUffc Hall, was fruitful in the train¬ 
ing of men is'lio in tiieir parochial work 
combined, after his example, the fervour 
of evangelical conviction with tlie system 
and order of sound cliurchmonship. In 
his prime he was an effective preacher; 
without very high academic qiialilioa- 
tions, and aiming at no purely intellectual 
distinction, he could yet be listened to, 
■\^'cek after week, by people of all ranks. 
Clearness of thouglit and arrangement, 
vigour and freshness of speech, .sincerity 
of conviction—these were nil hig. But 
Chavasse’s Christian life nnd example were 
his real message. His years in Liverpool 
included those of tlie European War and 
his errands of sympathy and messages of 
comfort to all who stood in need of them 
were never failing. 

Chavasse married in 1881 Edith (died 
1027), younger daughter of Canon Joseph 
Maude, sometime vicar of Chirk, Den¬ 
bighshire, and had four sons and three 
daughters. The .second and fourth sons 
lost their lives in the War, tlie former, 
Noel Godfrey, after gaining the V.C. ivitli 
bar. Chavasse himself died at Oxford 
on 11 March 1928. 

[J. B, Lancelot, Francis James Chavasse, 
1020; personal knowledge.] 

J. B. Lamcxlot. 


CHEATLE, ARTHUR HENRY (1806- 
1929), otologbst, was born at Belvedere, 
Kent, 4 December 18(56, the second son of 
George Cheatle, solicitor, of Featherstone 

Huildings.IIolborn, of Belvedere, Kent, and 

of Burford, Oxfordshire, by his wife, Mary 
Anne, daughter of James Allen, of Dart- 
ford, Kent. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, at King’s College Hospi¬ 
tal, and in Vienna. After qualification he 
was one of (Lord) Lister’s house surgeons 
at King’s College Hospital. In 1899 he 
became assistant snigcon in aural surgery 
at King’s College Hospital medical seliool, 
and in 1010 aural surgeon and lecturer in 
aural surgery at Kiiig’.s College Hospital, 

Cheatle began practice in London when 
otology both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent was at a low ebb. By hig 
original inve.stigations he, perhaps more 
than any other man, transforinecl this 
branch of surgery into a scientific entity, 
and became himself n principal autliority 
on the subject. In the mickllc years 
of the nineteenth century W. J. Wheeler 
and Sir William Wilde in Ireland, and 
Joseph Toynbee [q.v.] in England, had 
dissected specimens of the temporal bone 
and had commented on their application 
to treatment. Urban Pritchard lind 
studied some points in tlie comparative 
anatomy of tiie internal ear. It was 
Cheatle's work which made a more general 
appeal both to British and foreign sur¬ 
geons. Until his results became known, 
little treatment was being given by 
otologists beyond what was included in 
very limited, empirical, and not alto¬ 
gether scientilic methods. The so-called 
specialists did not then undertalcc ojiera- 
tions on an extensive scale. General .sur¬ 
geons, notably (Sir) Arbuthnot Lane and 
(Sir) Charles Ballance, were beginning to 
perform with success extensive radical 
operations on the temporal bone and its 
surrounding structures. Cheatle’s original 
investigations and publications gradually 
oonflned work of this kind to otological 
specialists only. 

The chief aspect of Cheatle’,s original 
work was to correlate the anatomy of the 
temporal bone and its intimate patho¬ 
logical connexion with the spread of 
infective proec,sses to mastoid cells, petro- 
squamosal and lateral sinu.ses, and the 
meninges of the skull and brain. At the 
sixth international Congress of Otology, 
held in London in 1899, Cheatle was the 
curator of tlie museum. The specimens 
which he J\ad collected from all over tlie 
world made a great impression on English 
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and foreign visitors. This exhibition went Clieatle, wlio wis unmarried, died in 
a long'vay to impress upon surgeons tlie London 11 May 1020. Jn addition to 
iinpoi'tunc'c of otology as a special study articles in the Transdclionn of various oto- 
Avorthy of a life’s devotion. logical coiigrcs.ses and .soeictics lie pub- 

At this congress Cheatle was awarded lished Sight and Hearing in Childhood (in 
the Adam Politzer prize, which brought colliiboration w'ith 11. Ilruclcnell Carter, 
liis name into international prominence. 1903) and Some Points in the Surgical 
He was elected an honorary meinhev of of the Temporal Bone {Hunterian 

the New York Otological Society and of lectures, 1907). 

the Italian Otologieal Society. He \vas [Pcrsoiml knowledge.] G. L. Ciiiiatijs. 
also elected Hunterian junfessor of the 

Royal College of Surgeons in 190(5, unci CIIERMSIDE, Siii HERBERT 
tectiired on ‘Points in the Surgical Ana- CHARLES (18150-1021)), lieuteiiant- 
toniy of the Temporal Bone’. With Dr. general, was the second son of tlie Rev. 
Urban Pritchai'd lie founded in 1890 the Ricliard Seymour Conway Chermsido, roe- 
Otologieal Society of Great Britain, which tor of Wilton, Wiltshire, by his wife, 
became a .sjiecial section of tlic Royal Emily Dawson, and grandson of Sir 
Society of Medicine. He was elected Roljcrt Alexander Chermside [rj.v.], army 
second president of tliis section in 1910. surgeon, who served in the Peninsular 
On the outbreak of the Eitroiiean War War and at tlie battle of Waterloo, Her- 
in Cheatle was appointed lieutenant- bert Chermside was born at Wilton 31 
colonel in the Royal Air Force, then in itis July 1850, was educated at ICton, of wliich 
infancy. Itsoineei'S,beforehi.sadvcnt,wcre he was a scholar, and passed into the 
not subjected to crucial tests as to their iit- Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, at 
ness for the special work of aviation. Tlie the head of the competitors. Nearly sixty 
tests which (jheatle initiated and carried candidates were successful in tlii.sexaminn- 
out are still employed upon ull entrants lion, with Chermside, tlien aged sevon- 
into this service. For Ids work during the teen, a thousand marks ahead of any of 
War he was awarded the C.I3.E. in 1919. them. At the end of the course he passed 
In Clieatle’.s liospltal and private prac- out easily at the top of the list, and was 
ticc, extensive operations on the temporal coininissloiicd to the Royal Engineers in 
bone and its neighboiiring structures be- 1870. He was a brilliant .scholar, gifted 
came ordinary routine procedure. Old with a remaTl<able memory which enabled 
limited and useless operations were ahan- him to apply his learning in unexpected 
doned, and new ones %vere ndoptexl which ways as, for instance, irhen he caireetecl 
were guided by, and dcpctuled upon, the an intcrijreter in the middle of a iiroelama- 
accurate knowledge gained by liis work tion in Crete. He was, moreover, an 
and tlint of international investigators, accoinplisheduthlcte.winningmanyprizes 
some of whom were not over scrupulous as a .swinuncr and oansman, and cnmlat- 
in adopting Chcatlc’s original observations ing Lennder and Byron by swimming the 
as their own. He dis.sected and mounted Hellespont. 

hundreds of normal and abnormal tempo- In 1871 CbcrmsUle, with some other 
ral bones from both sexes of ull ages, oiricens, received permi.ssion to visit Paris 
and based Ids practice and operations during the time when the communists 
upon the evidence which ttiey supiplied. were holding the city against French 
Other otologists followed his example. In regular tioopu. He and another EngUsh- 
1911 Cheatle presented some 700 of thc.se man were arrc.sted on a charge of assisting 
specimens to the Hunterian Museum of the insurgents, and next day were actually 
the Royal College of Surgeons, ivhcrc led out to be shot. They had, liowevcr, 
they form a complete cxliihitioii of the suceceded ia getting in touch with the 
relation hetween tiie norjuol and nbnor- British aniba.s.sador, and aftcu’ some dilli- 
mal aiiaLomical formations of tbctcinporal eulty managed to get out of Paris as 
bone and the pathways of pathological (picen’s mcs.sengers carrying lellers to the 
processes arising and spreading tliercin. Hritish government. Two years later 
The collection, wliicdi was intended to Chermside’s adveniiii'nii.s spirit found an 
supplement that of Joseph Toynihce, outlet of a less exciting kind, for, after a 
ntlracts aural surgeons from all countries, period of ordinary duty in Ireland, he 
The choice of these specimens and Chea tic’s joined in 1873 Benjamin Leigh Smith’s 
descriptions of tliem in the catalogue expedition to the Arctic regions in the ship 
testify to his industry and ability and form Piltsburg, for whicli purpose he had ob- 
a lasting monument to his memory. tained extended leave of absence. After 

iJ 
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this, a spell nt Chatliam on board H.1VI.S. 
Hood with submarine miners was followed 
by periods at Portsmouth and Dcvonport, 
where he learned the practical application 
of the method of coast defence by sub- 
rnarine mines. 

Chermside’s real career may be said to 
have begun in 1870 when he was ordered 
on foreign service; he did not return to 
England for t\venty-tlu‘ce years, by which 
time he had risen to the rank of major- 
general. In that year (1870) he was 
specially employed in Turkey during the 
operations against Servia and Montenegro, 
and was acting ns military attaclid with 
the Turkish forces when Russia declared 
war on Turkey in 1877. The European 
powers intervened, the Ilusaiaii match on 
Constantinople was stopped, and the Con¬ 
gress of llci'lin settled the final terms of 
peace. Chevmsulc remained attache until 
June 1879, having spent the previous six 
months with the Turkish Boundary Com¬ 
mission. In July of that year he was 
appointed military vice-consul in Ana¬ 
tolia ; wdiile holding this appointment he 
was promoted captain (1882). In 1883 
trouble in Egypt led to the dispatch tlierc 
of a British expcditiornriiy force, to the 
intelligence staff of which Chermside was 
appointed, altliongh he was described as 
deputy assistant-adjutant and quarter¬ 
master-general. Here he came under the 
notice of Sir Evelyn \^^ood [q.v.], the first 
English sirdar, wdio gave him the com¬ 
mand of the first battalion of the reconsti¬ 
tuted Egyptian army. Now brevet major, 
Chermside stayed in Egypt for over four 
years, taking part in the Suakin expedi¬ 
tion of 1884. He remained in Suakin with 
his command when the British force was 
withdrawn, until in October he was ap -1 
pointed governor-general of the Red Sea : 
littoral, a post which carried the rank of I 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, although he was 
still only a captain of Royal Engineers. 
In addition to coivtinuoua operations 
against surrounding Arabs, Chermside 
undertook dillicult and delicate diplomatic 
negotifttioi\s with King .lohn of Abyssinia, 
which he carried tiu'ough suecessfiilly. 
Transferred to the command of Uie troops 
at Wadi Haifa in October 1888-, he twice 
successfully repelled incursions of Der¬ 
vishes at Surras in that and the following 
year, whereupon a period of troiiquilUly 
ensued. 

In 1887 Chermside w’as ]>romotcd brevet 
colonel, and in 1888 he returned to consu¬ 
lar duties, this time in Kurdistan, where 
he remained for just over a year^ when he 


went to Constantinople ns military attachd. 
He spent nearly seven years in the Turkish 
capital, and was then sent to Crete as 
British delegate on the commission for the 
reorganization of the gendarvicrie, and in 
March 1897 w'ns appointed British military 
eomniissioncr and commander of the 
Britislitroopsontheislnnd. Whilethcrclio 
did much good work, and was promoted 
from colonel to major-general in 1898, by 
which time he had spent over tv'cnty years 
inEasternEurope. On coming home fi'otn 
Crete in 1899 Clicrmside was iniinediately 
placed in command of the troops at the 
Curragh, but he was moved again in three 
months’ time in order to take over com¬ 
mand of the 14th brigade, 7th division, 
at Aldetshot. On the outbreak of war in 
1809 he Avciit with his brigade to South 
Africa, where, in April 1900, he succeeded 
Sir William Forbes Gatacre [q.v.] as 
temporary lieutcnaut-gciicral in command 
of the 3rd division. He was present at the 
actions of Paardeberg (27 February 1000), 
Poplar Grove (7 March), and Karce siding 
(29 March), and in the operations in the 
Transvaal, cast and west of Pretoria, and 
in Cape Colony. 

In January 1901 Chermside resumed 
command at the Curragh, and later in 
the seme year wns appointed governor 
of Queensland, assuming oflicc in March 
1002. Here lie and liis wife made many 
warm friendships throughout the state, 
whicli they toured to its rcinotest boiind- 
! aries. He was fi-icnclly and synipntlietie, 
approachable by every one, and proved 
himself also to be an administrator of 
I sterling quality. His pojmlarity was not 
I lessen^ by liis fearless expression of his 
own rniud, and w’hen he left QueensUmd 
he had established in the colony a reputa¬ 
tion for high-minclcdness. Just dealing, 
and good spovtsmnuship. It was viufortu- 
natc tliat it beciune necessary for him to 
vacate the governorship after only two 
and a half years’ service. Tire Australian 
parliament had been compelled, for eeono- 
nric reasons, to reduce the status and 
emoluments of state governors, and in 
order to afford an earlier opportunity 
for rctrenclunent Chermside resigned in 
September 1004, having previously sur¬ 
rendered voluntarily part of his oITielal 
salary. 

In 1907 Chermside retired from the 
army witli the ranic of liciitennut-geneval. 
Among the honours which he received 
were the C.M.G. (1880), C.B. ( 1886 ), 
K.C.M.G. (1897), and G.C.M.G. (1890); 
in 1910 he was made colonel-commandant 
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of his oy.'i\ coi’ps, the Royal 'EnginecTS. 
He died in Loudon 2‘Ji September 1029. 

Clicrmside married twice; fti-st, in 1890 
Gernlcline Katlmrine (died 1010), daughter 
of William Frederick Webb, of Newstcad 
Abbey, Nottinghainsliire; seeomlly, in 
1020 Clementina Maria, second daughter 
of Paul Julius, first Baron de Reuter, and 
widow of Count Otto Stenbook. There 
were no children of cither marriage. 

[The Times, 20 September 1020; Jniirnnl 
of the Royal Engineers, June lOaO; Sir J. F. 
Hmiiicc and M. H. Ci ant, (Omcial)//i.?/ory 
of the War m South Africa :iS99~2902, 1000- 
1010,] c. V. Owen. 

CHEVALIER, ALBERT (1801-1023), 
comedian, the eldest son of Jean One.sirnc 
Chevalier, teacher of languages, by his 
wife, Ellen Louisa Mathews, was born at 
Notting Hill 31 March 1801. He received 
his early education at Clanricarde College, 
Bayswater, and at the early age of eight 
took part in ‘ penny readings ’ at the Corn¬ 
wall Hall, Netting Hill. His parents were 
Roman Catliolics, Jind at his mother’s 
desire he was sent to St. Mary’s College, 
Richmond, with a view to being trained 
for the priesthood. This did not appeal 
to the boy, who left school and became a 
junior clerk in a newspaper ollicc. He rvas 
interested in amateur theatricals and at 
the age of fourteen joined the Roscius 
dramatic club. Subsequently, while en¬ 
gaged as pupil teacher at a school in 
Shepherd’s Busli, he obtained, through his 
father, an introduction from the elder Dion 
Doucicaiilt [q.v.] to a theatrical agent, 
and he made his first appearance on the 
professional stage on 20 September 1877, 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Totten¬ 
ham Street, then under the management 
of (Sir) Squire and (Lady) Bancroft [q.v.]. 
During the next twelve years Chevalier 
ap]ieared at various London theatres and 
also went on tour, fulfilling engagements, 
among others, with William Hunter 
Kendal in Diplomoc}/ (on tour, 1878), 
with (Sir) John Hare in A Scrap of Paper 
(Court Tlicatre, 1870), and with (Sir) 
George Alexander in Dr. Bill and The 
Slntgj^lc for Life (Avenue Theatre, 1800). 
He also appeared at the Court Theatre 
in two early plays by (Sir) A. W. Pinero, 
The Magisiraie (1885) and The School- 
vi islress ( 1880 ). 

Chevalier, who had already made a hit 
with coster songs at provincial concert 
halls, appeared for the first time in a 
London music-hall at the London Pavilion 
on 5 February 1891, w'hcn he sang ‘The 


Coster’s Serenade’, ‘It’s the Nasty Way 
’c Sez It’, and ‘Funny Without being 
Vulgar’. He was immediately successful 
and for the next seven years he was en¬ 
gaged in all the principal music-halls in 
London and the provinces. For montlns 
at a time he appeared at the Tivoli, the 
Oxford, and the London Pavilion, and 
occasionally he would be seen at as many 
as five halls in a single night. His songs 
were immensely popular, and in quick 
.succession he introduced ‘Wot Cher’ or 
‘Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road’, 
‘The Future Mrs. ’Aw'kins’, ‘The Coster’s 
Courtship’, ‘My Old Dutch’, and otliers. 
He also began to give recitals in the 
country, frequently providing the whole 
entertainment himself. In 1803 he made 
an unfortunate venture into inanngcment, 
when, in conjunction with Hugh J. Did- 
cott, he reopened the oldTrocadero nuisic- 
hall on 0 October; tire vcjiture lasted a 
few months only, and involved Chevalier 
in a loss of nearly £10,000. I-Ic went to 
America in 1890, and nmde his first ap¬ 
pearance in New York at Kosterand Bial’s 
music-linll on 23 March, His success in 
New York was as gi-cat as it had been in 
London, and subsequently, under the 
management of Charles Frohman, he 
toured tlumighout the United States and 
Canada. 

On his return to London, Chevalier 
began a scries of recitals, first at the old 
St. James’s Hall (Jlay 1898) and subse¬ 
quently (January 1899) at the small 
Queen’s Hall. He gave these twice daily, 
and they proved so successful that lie 
repeated them annually for many years, 
and in all gave over a thousand recitals. 
For a time ho included in his entertain¬ 
ment‘The Follie.s’ ofHarry Gabriel Pclis- 
sier [q.v.]. He gave a selection of his 
songs before King Edtvard VII at Sand¬ 
ringham on 12 November 1002. 

Chevalier appeared again several times 
on the regular stage, vi/,. at the Duke of 
, York’s Theatre in Patiialoon (June 1906), 

! at Drury Lane in The Sins of Society 
(September 1907), at the Court Theatre 
in The House (December 1907), at the 
Hackett Theatre, New York, in Daddy 
Diifard (December 1910), at the Siinftes- 
bury Theatre in T?ie Light Blues (Seplem¬ 
ber 1010), and at the Lyceum (July 1920) 
in My Old Dutch, a play founded upon his 
successful song, with which he had already 
been on tour for nearly four years. vVt the 
Lyceum My Old Dutch was performed 
nearly 200 times, and there Chevnlier 
made his last appearance in London on 
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fl December 1022. After a further short bridge hi.s remarkable elocutionary efforts 
provincial tour, he was taken ill and died as a candidate tor the presidency of tlie 
in London, after a severe operation, 10 Magpie and Slump are still rcinembcred 
July 1D23. as the occasion of the most delightful 

Chevalier sang over one Ininclrcd songs, ‘rag* there rvithin living memory. Soon 
eighty of which he wrote himself. He also after he left Cambridge he began spending 
composed and appeared in numerous a large part of his holidays, either alone 
monologues, which proved equally popu- or wiOi a friend or two, navigating some 
lar. Hisworkwasalwayscleverandhighly tiny little yacht through the storms of 
linished, and, as he never sang an offensive the Channel or the North Sea, or threading 
song, his influence helped to make the liis w'ay through the complicated shoals of 
music-hall of his time a more decent place, the German, Danish, or Ilaltic coasts. 

He wrote nearly twenty plays, but, w'ith When, at tire end of 1800, the call came 
the exception of My Old Dutch (in which for volunteers in tlie Soiitii African War, 
Arthur Shirley collaborated with him), Childers was among the first to join the 
none met with any striking success. He City Imperial Volunteer battery of the 
figured in several cinematograph film- Honourable Artillery Company. As a re- 
play.s, e.g. The Middleman, My Old Dutch, suit of this experience there came from liis 
The lioHle. pen a vivid personal record of the war, 

Chevalier ivas ratlier under middle- /n lAc o/C’./.F. (1000); he was 

height; he had extremely mobile features, also responsible, as a collaboratcir, for the 
expressive bonds, and was a nimble dan- official volume. The H.A.C. in Soullt 
ccr. He was a man of most affectionate Africa (1903). But his most popular and 
and unassuniing nature, and made many lasting book, I'he Riddle of the Sands 
enduring friendships. lie published more (1903), was the ov\tcon\e of iris yachting 
than one book of reminiscences. He mar- expeditions to the const of Germany, 
lied in 1895 Florence, daughter of George The story, told with even more chariii 
Leybournc, a well-known niusic-hallcome- than his narrative about the C.I. V., and 
dian. based on exact toiiograplheal observations 

[2Vfe Z’lmes, 12 July 1023; Albert Clicvaller, of this coast, was a purely imaginary 
Uefore 1 Forget, 1001; IF/io’s IVAo i« the account of preparations for a German 
Theatre', personal knowledge.] J. l*AUKiiB. raid On England; but it at once touched 

the prevalent feeling of suspicion as to 
CHEYLESMORE, third BiViiON (18-t8- German plans, and became even more 
1625), major-general. [See Baton, Sin impular when it was republished in 
Heiiuert Fuancis.] August 1014. In September 1903 lie went 

to Boston with the Ilonoiirable Artillery 
CHILDERS, ROIIERT ERSKINE Company on a visit to the Ancient and 
(1870-1022), author and politician, was Honourable Artillery Company of Massa- 
born in London 2.5 June 1870, the second cluiactts, an offshoot of the London body, 
son of Robert Caesar Childers [q.v.], tlie the first visit in peace lime of an armed 
Pali scholar, by his wife, Anna Mary body of British soldiers to tlic United 
Henrietta, daughter of Thomas Johnston States. In the course of the celebrations 
Barton, of Glendnloiigh House, co. Wick- he happened one day to sit next to Miss 
low. From his fatlier, tlie pioneer of Pali Mary Alden Osgood, of Boston: the two 
literary studies in England, >vho died of fell in love at first sight, and on 5 .January 
consumption, hastened by devotion to his 1004 were married at Boston. On his re- 
beloved studies, at the early age of thirty- turn to London in that inoutb they estah- 
eigbt, Childers seems to have inherited lished themselves in a Chelsea Hat. Of 
liis extraordinary powers of coneeutratlon this marriage Clvildcvs wrote some years 
on his work; from his mother, his intense later that it was ‘the most wonderful 
love of Ireland, fostered by the fact that happiness tliat I know’; indeed, in all his 
until his marriage Glendalough House was subsequent activities ho and his wife were 
his only real home. He was educated at as one mind and soul, 'i’wo suns were 
Haileybury and at Trinity College, Cam- born to them. 

bridge, taking the law tripos and his B.A. Childers’s next literary work was vol. v 
degree in 1803, nnd from 1895 to lOlO at'The Times' History of the War in South 
was a clerk in the House of Commons. Africa (1007)—a task which suggested to 
Quiet and i'e.served in appearance, even him a campaign against antiquated uses 
in his envly days he sliowed a singular of catTilry, through his volumes ^VaT and 
pow’cr of rising to the occasion. At Cam- the Arme Blanche (with a preface by Lord 
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Roberts, 1010) nnrl German Influence on 
Brilish Cavalry (1911). Plis summer holi¬ 
days were, ns before, spent yachting, 
chiefly in the Baltic in the yacht Asgard, 
moclcllcd on the lines of Nansen’s Framhy 
Colin Archer, of Larvig; the yacht was one 
of his wedding presents. In all these trips 
he was accompanied by his wife, wlio, 
though crippled, soon became almost as 
expert in seamanship as he was himself. 

Meanwhile Childers’s attention hnd been 
more and more concentrated on Irish 
affairs. Of unionist stock, he came back 
from the Soiitli African War with n groov¬ 
ing inclination to liberalism; but in 1902 
he still could write, ‘I am not a Home 
Ruler’. It was not until 1908 that, after 
seeing much of Sir Horace Plunkett’s work 
in Ireland, he wrote in a private letter, ‘I 
have come back finally and immutably a 
convert to Home Buie’. Thenceforward 
lie thought of little else but Ireland. In 
1 010 he resigned his clerkship in the House 
of Commons in order to devote himself to 
political work, appearing for a short time 
os liberal enndidate for Devonport, a 
constituency which was little suited to 
him, and which he relinquished before the 
election came on. In London he joined a 
committee to discuss Home Ilule Problems 
(tlic papers, including one of his, read 
before this conimiUcc being published 
uiuler this title in 1011); and in his own 
book, The FramcrcoTk of Home Pule (1011), 
he went farther than most li/iiglishmcn of 
the time in advocating full dominion 
status for Ireland, In July 1014, after 
the passage of Mr, Asquith’s Home Rule 
Bill and the subsequent failure of the 
government to prevent tlic arming of the 
Ulster Volunteers, Childer.s and his wife 
undertook, on behalf of a small Anglo-Irish 
committee, to carry a cargo of arms in his 
yacht Asgard into Howth harbour, five 
miles north of Dublin, for the use of the 
National Volunteers—a task rvluch he ac- 
complislicd with complete success. 

Immediately afterwards the European 
^Va^ broke out. Childers, with his know'- 
Icdgc of the German coast as displayed in 
The Biddle of the Sands, was naturally 
pitched upon by tlic Admiralty for recon¬ 
naissance work on tlic scajdane carrier 
Engadinc. As au B.N.V.ll. olliccr 
he took part in the Cuxhavcn raid 
(November 1914), and during the rest of 
the War was employed as an intelligence 
olhcer and in training oiRcers for recon¬ 
naissance work in the Royal Naval Air 
Service. He also did staff W’ork at tlie 
Aclmiinlty, and at the end of the War 


made an important report on the effects 
of enemy bombing on protected buildings. 
He was several times mentioned in dis¬ 
patches, was promoted lieutenant-com¬ 
mander, and eventually, on amalgamation 
of the Naval Air Service with the Royal 
Air Force, held tlic rank of major; for his 
services in the War lie received tlie D.S.C. 

At the outset of the War Childers had 
joined up enthusinstieally, in tlic belief 
that the rights of nationality promised 
I> 3 '' the Allies would be extended to Ire¬ 
land; moreover, in 1917 he was seeondecl 
for service on the secretariat of the Irish 
Convention, wJiich, however, failed to 
secure agreement on Home Rule. Bitterly 
disappointed in 1018 by the continued 
delay in giving any form of self-govern¬ 
ment to Ireland, lie determined, on his 
demobilization in March 1919, to devote 
the rest of his life to securing, no longer 
dominion status, the time for which he 
believed had passed, but complete inde¬ 
pendence for Ireland as a republic. W^ith 
this ohject, in the same year he accompa¬ 
nied the Irish rcpulilican envoys sent by 
Arthur Griffith [q.v,] to Paris to put the 
case for Ireland before the Versailles Con¬ 
ference, and in the following December 
settled with his family in Dublin in order 
to work in the Irish republican ranks. Ho 
^vrote continually in the English, Irish, 
and foreign press to protest against the 
Dublin Castle inetliods of government and 
against the employment of the ‘ Black and 
Tans’, some of his articles being reprinted 
as a pamphlet. Military Rule in Ireland 
(1920). In May 1921 lie was elected to the 
sclf-eonstituted Dail Eircann as member 
for county Wicklow and was appointed 
minister of propaganda. After the truce 
of July in that year lie went witli Eamonn 
De Valera on tlie first delegation to Lon¬ 
don and rvas principal secretary to tlie 
subsequent Irish delegation which nego¬ 
tiated the Treaty with tlie British govern¬ 
ment (October-Dceember 1921). But by 
this time Cliilders had Ijccome irroconeil- 
iible to any form of treaty which did not 
recognize an Irish rcpulilic, and in the 
, Unil debates on the articles of agreement 
he vehemently opposed Arlluir Grillith 
and Michael Collins, who were for accep¬ 
tance oC the Treaty. 

After the establishment of the Irish 
Free State government, Childers joined 
the Republican army, and while actuall 3 
serving in mobile columns in the south 
edited and published tlie Republican organ 
Poblact na h-Eircunn. On 10 November 
1922 his old home, Glendalougli House, 
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where he had taken passing refuge, was I spent the next sixteen years, from 1876 
surrounded by Free State soldiers; he had to 1802, in travel, mostly in the Near 
a pistol, but did not fire it, as one of tlic East, though he visited Inrlia and Povsia 
women of tlie house tlircw herself between in 1883, and Austriilia in 1800. In Egypt 
himandthcsoldieTS. He was arrested, and he witnessed from 1876 to 1879 tlic last 
couTt-martialled in Dublin on 17 Novcm- years of Khedive Ismtiil’s financial ex- 
her by a court which he refused to aclmow- travaganee, Sir Garnet Wolselcy's cam- 
ledge; and on 24 November he was shot paign against Arabi i’a-shn in 1882, the 
atBeggar’sBushbarracksbyafiringparfcy, Siidon ex}3e<lition of 188.'5-188C, and, nt 
with each member of which he had first frequent intervals, the patient work of Sir 
shaken hands. Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) 

Attbe time Childci's’anamc was branded forthcrehabilitatioiioftUccouutTy. Chirol 

on both sides of the Channel as that of a travelled much in theTurkisli empire, then 
traitor and renegade to both Ireland and undertheparalysing rule of Abdul Hamid. 
England, But no one who knew the man His first book, 'Ttvixl Greek and Turk 
believed that, whatever might be thought (1881), dealt with the question, left nn- 
oC his judgement, he had a particle of settled at the Congress of Berlin (1878), of 
meanness or treachery in his nature, or theTurco-Gveck frontier. He was present 
that the course of action whicU he had in Bulgaria during many of the stirring 
adopted was based on anything but the scenesinPrinceAlcxanderofDattenberg’s 
prompting of his conscience and sense of romantic career. He served a short appren- 
honour. By his friends Childers will always ticeship to journalism at Constantinople in 
be iciuembci'cd as a man of indomitable 1880ontheL€uc«i/ZcrrtW,andnctcdseveral 
coiirage, of winning modesty, of extra- times during his travels as an occasional 
ordinary generosity and, in Ms earlier and correspondent, chicJly for the London 
happier days, of a nrost engaging sense of Standard. 

humour. In 1892 Chirol was appointed correspon- 

[Bosil Williams, Erskive Childers (a pam- dent in Berlin of The'j'mes. CountCaprivi 
phlct privately printpd), 1926 ; private in- was then chancellor, and friendly relations 
formation: personal knowledge.) existed between England and Germany, 

13. Williams. which Chirol did his best to preserve, as 
he held that there was no serious conflict 
CniLSTON, Viscount (1051- of intecc.sts between the two countries. 

1026), statesman, [See Akeks-Douglas, lie was fortunate in establlsliing friend- 
AniiTAS.] ship with Friedrich von Holstein, tiic 

permanent oincial who for more than 
CHIUOL, Sir (IGNATIUS) "VALEN- thirty years was the inspiring force in 
TINE (1862-1920), traveller, journalist, the German Foreign OfTice. After a close 
and author, was the second (surviving) study of the country Chirol began to dis- 
son. of the Rev. Alexander Chirol, a mem- trust tlie hard materialism of BevUu, and 
ber of a Huguenot family .settled in Eng- the impetuosity and vanity of Kaiser Wil- 
land since the icvoealion of the edict of helm II; and he observed with anxiety the 
Nantes in 1686, by his wife, Harriet, growing ill-will toward.s England shown in 
clnugbter of the Rev. Denny Ashbiirnliam, oITicial quarters and in the press. The 
rector of Catsfield, near Battle, who came sudden dismissal of Caprivi in 1894 was 
of well-known Sussex stock. Alexander disquieting; and in January 1806 came 
Chirol took some part in the Tractarian the Kaiser’s telegram of congratulation to 
movement in the English Church, but President Kruger after the Jameson Raid 
subsequently gave up his cure at Stoke —a telegram which Baron Marsehall von 
Newington in order to be received, along Bicberstein, the foreign secretary, told 
withhis wife, into the Roman communion. Chirol iwis an action of state, intended to 
They went to the Continent, and while they be a lesson to England. Chirol explained 
were abroad Valentine was born 23 May the gravity of the situation to the readers 
1852. Alexander CMrol reverted shortly of The Times; and would not unsay liis 
aftei’wards to the Church of England, but words when British indignation and the 
Ms wife remaincdalloman catholic. Valen- mobilization of a navaHlying stiuathou led 
tine Chirol was brought up iu his mother’s the German government a few days later 
faith, was educated mainly in France and to minimize whnt it had originally cm- 
Germany, and gmduated at the Sorbonne. phasized. Thereupon Holstein closed the 
Chirol scrv'cd four years (1872-1876) as ForeignOnicedoorsagainstChirolforsome 
o clerk in the Foreign Ollice; and then weeks. The post-war publication of German 
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state archives has disclosed a tribute 
paid to Chirol in 1890 by (Prince) Biilow, 
then German foreign secretary, afterwards 
chancellor, in a ‘very secret’ memoran¬ 
dum: ‘Those Englishmen like Chirol and 
Saunders [Chirol’s successor ns The Times 
correspondent in DcrlinJ are most dnngcr- 
ous for us, who know from theii* own 
observation the depth and bitterness of 
German antipathy against England.’ 

Within a year of tlie Kruger telegram 
Chirol was recalled to England in order 
to take charge of tlie foreign department 
of The Times in London, nt first as deputy 
for Sir Donald Mnckeiv/ie Wallace [q.v.], 
who in 1800 retired altogether. For the 
tenure of this post during a critical period 
Chirol was exceptionally fitted by his 
sound judgement and liis Avkle knowledge 
of world politics and foreign statesmen. 
It was his practice, whenever possible, 
to visit pcrsoimlly the scene of any foreign 
complication. His inllucnce was steadily 
exerted in favour of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance (1905), the enlenlc with France 
(1904), the subsequent understanding with 
Russia, and permanent good relations with 
the United States; and he constantly 
directed public attention to the grave 
features of German policy. In 1008 he 
became an original member of the board 
of The Times Publishing Company, resign¬ 
ing when he retired from the paper in 1012. 

Two books published during Chirol’s 
service on The Times, The Far Eastern 
Question (1899), and The Middle Eastern 
Question (1003) illustrate Ills visits to, and 
interest in Persia, Ckiina, and especially 
Japan, of whose remarkable progress he 
was a warm admirer; but India came 
gradually to hold the first place in his 
mind. He visited it seventeen times, and 
calculated that he had spent there al¬ 
together some six or seven years. Three 
of his most important books were about 
India: Indian Unrest (1010), India Old 
and New (1021), and India (‘The Modern 
World’ series, 1020). An admirer of the 
great achievements of the Bi-itish Raj, he 
was also from tlie first a syiniiathi'/er 
with the native point of view, and in his 
writings stl•o^’e to promote understanding 
and reconciliation between British and 
Indians. When he was at l^riuting House 
Square, Chirol helped to promote support 
for the Morley-Minto reforms of 1000, and 
he owed his kniglithood (1012) to Lord 
Morley’s appreciation of Ixis services to 
India. When he left The Times he was 
appointed a member of the royal commis¬ 
sion on the Indian public services (1912- 


1014), which reported in 1910 ; and the ex¬ 
perience whicli he thus gained led him to 
approve the general spirit of the Montagu- 
Cliclmsford reforms of 1019. Indian Un¬ 
rest involved him in a liljel action in the 
English High Court, brought by tlic Mah- 
ratta leader, Bal Gangadliar Tilnlc, to 
whom he ascribed in the book a large moral 
responsibility for outbreaks of violence 
and murder in India. At the trial in 1019 
the verdict entirely vindicated Chirol. 

In the summer of lOlS Chirol undertook 
for the Foreign Ollicc a mission to the 
Balkan States on behalf of the Allied 
cause; but the miscarriage of the Gallipoli 
operations neutralized his efforts. He was 
present in Paris in 1919, during part of 
the peace negotiations, in order to keep 
the British government in touch with the 
French press. He frequently ^vrote on his 
own subjects for The Times, and continued 
his travels. The Egijplian Problem ap¬ 
peared in 1920 and The Occident and the 
Orient in 1024. 

Chirol, who never married, had a wide 
circle of friends, both men and women, 
several of them among the most in terest¬ 
ing figures of his day. A tribute to one 
such fi'ieiulship is paid in his Cecil Spring- 
Rice: In Memoriam (1019). He was a 
water-colour artist of unusual merit for 
nil amateur, as is shown by a volume pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1929, With Pen 
mid Brush in Eastern Lands zvhen I zvas 
young. Never very robust, he died soine- 
I what suddenly, 22 October 1920, at hia 
house in Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 

A portrait of Chirol by the Hon. John 
Collier belongs to Lady Margaret’s School, 
Parson’s Green,of which he ^vasa governor. 

[The Times, 23 October 1029 ; Sir Valcatine 
Chirol, Fifty Years in a CVifingui^ World, 
1927; private infonnatioii; peraoiiiil Icnow- 
Icclge.] G. E. Buckle. 

CHISIiOLM, HUGH (1860-1924), 
journalist and editor of tlie Encyclopcedia 
liritannica, the only son of Henry Williams 
Chisholm, successively ciiict clerk of the 
Exchequer and warden of the standards 
in the Board of Trade, by liis wife, Anna 
Louisa, daugliter of William Bell, of 
Aldcrsgatc Street, wine merchant, and an 
official assignee in bankruptcy, was born 
in London 22 February 1800. He was 
educated at Foisted Scliool, nnd proceeded 
as a scholar to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he obtained first classes in 
classical moderations (1886) and in literae 
hwnaniores (1888). He was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1892, but in 
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the sumc year was appointed, assistant 
editor of the SI. James's Gazelle, succeed¬ 
ing (Sir) Sidney Low as editor in 1807. In 
his worlc for the Si. James's and in his 
■contributions to weekly newspapers and 
montlily magazines, Cliisbolm gained a 
reputation as a literary critic and a sound 
conservative publicist. the close of 
1890 he left the Si. James's Gazelle and 
joined the Standard as chief lender-writer. 

In IPOO Chisholm accepted an invita¬ 
tion from, The Times to become joint- 
editor, with Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
[q.v.] and President A. T. Hadley, of 
Yftic University, of the new volumes of 
the Encijclopeedia Brilamnca, which the 
success of the reprint in 1898 of the ninth 
edition had led the proprietors to havei 
prepared. Tl\esc eleven new supplciuen- j 
tary volumes, wliich together with volumes | 
1-24 of tile ninth edition constituted tlici 
tenth edition, were published in 1902-1903.' 
The ovgaiii'/.ation and the editorial v'oik 
fell mainly upon Chisholm, and in 1003 
he was appointed editor-in-chief in order 
to bring out anotlior edition, which was 
to be an entirely new survey of tlie field 
of knowledge. The connexion of The 
Times with the Enci/doinedia Brita7mica 
ceased in 1909 ; the Cavnbridge University 
Press took over the copyright, and tlie 
eleventh edition was published in twenty- 
nine volumes, under Chisholm’s editor¬ 
ship, iu 1910-1011. It was planned and 
executed as a whole so as to present the 
state of ail departments of knowledge at 
the same period. This gave the work a 
unity eoii.spiciiously lacking in earlier en- 
cyclopicdias. Tlie Brilnnnica Year Book, 
planned and edited by CJnsholin in order 
to keep the EncycAopcedia /irifannten 
abreast of events, appeared in 1013. 

In May 1013 Chisholm rejoined the 
staff of The Times as day editor, but from 
the entl of that year until ftlarcU 1020 he 
was City (Finniicial) editor. He then re¬ 
signed in order to rc.sume the editorship 
of the fincyclopradia Briiarmica, the copy¬ 
right of the work being now vested in 
the Encijdopeedia Britannica Company, 
Ltd- The result was three volumes, sup¬ 
plementary to the eleventh edition, which 
with it constituted tlie twelfth edition, 
published in 1922. The new volumes gave 
the hist impartial account of the IVar 
years, Chi.sliolm died iu Loudon 20 Sep¬ 
tember 1924. He married in 1808 Eliza 
Beatrix, daughter of Henry Harrison, 
J.P., lauclowv^er, of Holywood House and 
Arkdeon, co. Down, and had three sons. 

Chisholm was physically a commanding 


flgurcjOver six feet high, broad-ahouldeted, 

and with fine features, lie bad a kindly 
and generous nature, full of good fellow¬ 
ship, and he thoroughly enjoyed life. At 
school and college lie was a keen cricketer 
and football player. He was musical, with 
a baritone voice. Intcllcctunlly also, Chis¬ 
holm was a cQtninancling figure. To 
scholarship he added special knowledge of 
modern English history, education, and 
English imaginative literature. He pos¬ 
sessed great organizing ability and sound 
'judgement. His work as editor of the 
Encyclojxedia 'Brilnnnku wa.s brilliant, 
and the eleventh edition of it is his best 
memorial. Next in value was his City 
editorship of The Times: liis seven years 
in that post included the IVar period, and 
he handled the new prolilcms caviscd by 
the War with rare .skill. His help in the 
raising of War loans was highly appre¬ 
ciated by the government. On trade ques¬ 
tions, he was, from liis Si, James's Gazdle 
days, a convinced believer in tariffs. Both 
in his writing and in tlie matsiialling of 
his material bcwn.s lucid and orderly. In 
the United .States lie was looked upon ng 
an excellent representative of English 
iDtclleetiuil standards. 

[The Times, 30 Septoinlicr 1024; .Tnnet 
Courtney, yin Oa/«rd i’oitr(ut Gallery, 1031 •, 
JSncyelopwdia liriiannicn, vol. xxx, p. 

1022, and 14tli cd,, vol. v, j). GDI, 1020; pri¬ 
vate inCoruiatiQu; personal kno'vledgc.] 

F. ri. Cava. 

CHEISTIE, Sin WILLIAM HENRY 
RDVriONEY (1845-1922), a.sti'onomcr, was 
bornatWoohvicli 1 October 1845. He AVas 
the eldest .son of Samuel Hunter Christie 
[q.v.j, professor of inatbeinatics at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich and 
secretary of the Royal Society from 1837 
to 1854, by his second wile, klargarel 
Ellen, daughter of James Mahoney, of 
Killarticy. .lames Christie the elder [q.v.] 
was Ills graiidfatliCT. Educated at King's 
College, Loudon, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was fourth wrangler in 
1868 and was elected a fellow of Trinity 
in 1860. 

In the autumn of 1870, on the recom¬ 
mendation of (Sir) George Hiddcll Airy 
[q.v.], the ostronoiucr royal, Christie was 
appoiiiled chief assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, Cirecnwich. At that time 
observations were largely eonOned to 
determining the accurate positions of sun, 
moon,planets, mid brighter stars. Christie 
entered heartily into this work, intro¬ 
duced several useful modifications into 
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Airy’s trfinsit circle, and in 1877 wrote an 
important pn])ci’ on the declinations of 
stars as determined at Greenwich. 

(Sir) William Huggins [q.v.] and Wnr- 
ren de la Rue [q.v.J found in Christie an 
enthusiastic advocate in persuading Airy 
to enlarge the scope of work at Green¬ 
wich by undertaking the regular observa¬ 
tion of sun-spots and attempting tlic 
determination of the vnclial velocities of 
tlie brighter stars. With the assistance of 
Edward Walter Maunder [q.v.] the daily 
photogriipliy of the sun and measurements 
of tiie positions and areas of the spots 'were 
undertaken. Thi.s work has been con¬ 
tinued to the present time and has yielded 
important information respecting the 
.sun’s rotation and tlic relationship of solar 
activity and tlie earth’s magnetism. In 
the attemi)t to dctcrniine the radial 
velocities of .stans Clirisfcie and his col¬ 
leagues were not siiccesst'ul, as results of 
siiilicicntaceuracy were not attainahlc with 
the equipment and methods then in use. 

Chri.stie succeeded Airy as astronomer 
royal in 1881. Photography and spectro¬ 
scopy as applied to astronomy were at 
that time iu their infancy but growing 
rapidly in importance. Larger tclcscopc.s 
were being made, and the silvering of 
glass was bringing large reflecting tele¬ 
scopes into use. Christie entered readily 
into these developments, and at the same 
time did not undervalue the importance 
of continuing the ‘fundamental’ astro¬ 
nomy whicli had been traditional nt 
Greenwich since the foundation of the 
Observatory in 1073. 

Considerable additions to the equip¬ 
ment of the Ob.scrvatory were required 
before work in new fields could be under¬ 
taken. Christie obtained a large visual 
equatorial with an object-glass of 28- 
inches, a photographic refractor with 
visual guiding telescope so that Greenwich 
might take a part in the inlemational 
photographic chart of the heavens, and 
an alta/.imulh to siijipleincnt the meri¬ 
dian obscrviitions of tlie moon. A great 
addition to the buildings was made 
between 1890 and 185)7 for the accomino- 
(lation of the larger staff, tlie library, 
and workshop. Tlic new building is sur¬ 
mounted by a dome containing the 
Thompson equatorial, a gift of the .sur¬ 
geon Sir Henry Thompson [q.v.]. On one 
side of the declination axis of the equa¬ 
torial is a photographic refractor with a 
glass of 26-inches diameter, and on the 
other side a ao-inch redcctor. These new 
instruments were actively used during 


the whole of Christie’s term of office, 
which ended in October 1910, when he 
retired at the age of sixty-live. 

Christie made several expeditions to 
observe eclipses of the sun, and obtained 
beautiful large-scale photographs in 1898, 
IDOO, and 1905. For many years he took 
an important share in tlic activities of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, being jn-esi- 
dciit from 1890 to 1892. He served three 
times on the council of the Royal Society, 
of which he was elected u fellow in 1881. 
He attended numerous international con¬ 
ferences of astronomers. While he con¬ 
sidered the discu.ssion of problems very 
valuable, he was cautious in adopting 
binding resolutions. He was an honorary 
D.Sc. of Oxford "University, and a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris and of St. Petersburg. 
He was created C.B. in 1807 and promoted 
K.C.B. in 1904. 

Christie married in 1881 Violctte Mary 
(died 1888), daughter of Sir Alfred Hick¬ 
man, first baronet, of W'ightwick, W^olver- 
liamptoii, and had two sons, the younger 
of whom died in childhood. The elder, 
Captain Harold Christie, barristcr-nt-law, 
lived at the Obscrvatoi-y with liis fatlier 
until 1010, when they went to live nt 
Dowrie in Kent. In 1£)22 Christie, appa¬ 
rently in fair health, started on a trip to 
Mogador; but he died at sea 22.Taiuiary and 
was buried shortly before the ship reached 
Gibraltar. He was reserved in disposition, 
courteous, and Iiospitiil)lc. He was very 
determined in advocating what he believed 
to be for the good of the Observatory. 

A photograph of the portrait of Christie 
by Jaconib Hood hangs in the octagon 
room at the Greenwicli Oliservatory. 

[Monlhlj! Notices of llui Iloy.'il Astvonouiicnl 
Saviety, vol. Ixxxiii, ji. 10:5; Proceedings of the 
Koyal Society, vol. cii, A, 15)2.J 

F. W. Dyson. 

CHURCH, Silt WILLIAM SELBY, first 
baronet (1887-1928), fihysiciaii, was the 
younger son of Jolin Cbuich, J.P., D,L,, 
of Woociside Place, Hatfield, Hertford- 
sliirc, and Belshill, NorLlnimlierland, by 
hi.a wife, Isabella, daughter of George 
Selby, of Beal and Twi/ell, Nortlniinlicr- 
land, and sister of Prideaiix Jolin Selby 
[q.v.], a field naturalist of note. Church 
was born nt W’oocl.sicie Place 4 December 
1897. I-Ic entered Mairow’ in 18.'1, and in 
1856 proceeded to University College, Ox¬ 
ford, his fatlier’s college, U'herc he obtained 
a flret class in the liouour scliool of natural 
science in 1860. He then became Lee’s 
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Vernier in anat^ ftt Christ Church and 
a senior student of that college. He entered 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1862 
and adopting » medical career, resigned 
the Lee’s readership in 1809. From that 
time until his resignation of the post of 
senior physician in 1902, he was continu¬ 
ously attached to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pltal> where he held the usual scries of 
intermediate posts and, for twenty-seven 
years (1875-1902), that of full physician. 
He. qualified B.H. Oxon in 1864! and pro¬ 
ceeded to the D.M. degree with a thesis 
on Ilydatid oj the Liver in 1808. In 1800 
he was made assistant pliysioinn to the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of 
the Clicsit, and during the epidemic of the 
same year was appointed to the charge 
of the ciiolcra wards of St. Bartholomew's. 

Church qualillcd M.ri.C.P. in 1864 and 
was elected F.U.C.P. in 1870. On the 
death of his father in 1872 ho inherited 
VVoodsidc Place, liis elder brother having 
died in 1807, Although u country life held 
many attractions for him, he decided to 
continue his professional career. Of the 
College of Physicians he was in turn 
examiner, councillor, censor and senior 
censor, and Harveian orator (1895). He 
was elected president of tlie college in 
1800 and held that oflice with distinction 
Cor the exceptionally long period of six 
years. During his presidency he was 
appointed (1000) a member of the royai 
commission on the care and treatment of 
the sick and u'oundcd during the South 
African campaign, which involved a visit 
to, and much travel in> the war areas. 
Shortly after his return (1901) he was 
appointed to the royal commission on 
arsenical poisoning in beer-drinkers. 

As its tveasurcr, Church had rendered 
incstimahlc services to the medical school 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the 
reputation which he acquired for a re¬ 
markable business capacity kd to his 
being called upon to perform a series of 
exacting tasks, both for the government 
and for tlie medical piofcsaioii. These 
included membcrsliip of the royal com¬ 
mission on vivisection. (lOOG) and chair¬ 
manship of the executive committee of 
the Imperial cancer research fund and of 
the distribution committees of the King 
Edward VII Hospital Fund for London 
and of the Hospital Sunday fund. He 
represented Oxford from 1889 to 1899 on 
the General Medical Council. He was also 
appointed chairman of n committee for 
the amalgamation of seventeen London 
medical societies, and, on tire formation 


of the Royal Society of Meclieine in 1907, 
he naturally became its first president, an 
ollice which he filled from 1008 to 1910. 

Church’s work met with recognition 
from various quarters; he was created a 
baronet in 1901, and after the appearance 
of the report of the South African com¬ 
mission a K.C.B. wns conferred upon him 
in 1902. He was an honorary D.Sc. of 
the universities of Oxford and Manchester, 
a D.C.L. of Durliain, and an LL.D. of 
Glasgow. After his retire ment, Church con¬ 
tinued to take an interest in the affairs of 
his county, ns J.P. and county councillor. 

Church WAS a man ofhandsomc presence 
and innate courtesy whicli, combined with 
his decision and clear judgement, made 
him an ideal occupant of a presidential 
chair. His obvious uprightness inspired 
coniidence in all who were brought in 
contact with him. As a physician lie had 
a gift for accvivnte diagnosis which was 
seldom at fault. Oral teaching was not 
his method: his students learned ino.st in 
watching his practice, I-Ic made no serious 
effort to obtain private practice, nor did 
he enter into tlie struggle of professional 
life. It would have been against till his 
histinets to push himself forward, but, if 
appealed to, he would give hia considered 
opinion clearly and definitely, and lie had 
the power of summing up a situation in a 
few terse phrases. Along with liis other 
activities he had all the tastes of a country 
squire; he had played cricket in the Har¬ 
row eleven, was o member of the London 
Skating Club, and continued to shoot as 
an octogenarian. He died at Woodsidc 
Place 27 April 1928. 

Church’s chief contributions to medical 
literature were tliosc relating to embolic 
jineurisms and the article on ‘Acute Blieu- 
matism’ in (Siv) C. T. AUbutt’a Syslon of 
Medicine (vol. iii, 1807) which was based 
on a study of 700 cases. 

Church married, in 1875 his kinswoman 
Sybil Constance (died 1010), daughter of 
Charles John Biggc, of Linden, Northum¬ 
berland, and hiui two sons and one claiigli- 
ter. His elder son, John William, having 
been killed in the European War (1018), 
he wns succeeded as second baronet by 
his younger son, Major Gcoiirey Hclby 
Church, M.C., R.F.A. (born 1887). 

(St. Bartlioioincw’s ITospituI licporls, vol. 
Ixii, pp. 1-17, 1020; personal knowledge,] 

A. E. Gaiikod. 


CLAYTON, Sir GILBERT FALKING- 
HAM (1875-1020), soldier and administra¬ 
tor, was born 0 July 1876 at Ryde, Isle 
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of Wi"ht, the eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willinin Lewis NichoU Clayton, 
of Snndown, Isle of Wight, by his wife, 
Maria Martha Pilkington. Educated at 
ttie Isle of Wight Coliege, llyde, and at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
Clayton received his commission in the 
Royal Artillery in 1805. He served under 
(Lord) Kitclicncr in the Nile expedition 
of 1898, being present at the battles of 
the Atbara and Oindiirman, was men¬ 
tioned in dispatches, and received British 
and Egyptian medals, the second witli 
two clasps. He joined tlie Egj'ptian army 
in 1000, and was proinoted captain in 
1901. He was appointed deputy-assistant- 
acljutant-general in 1003 and private sec¬ 
retary to the governor-general of the Sudan 
in 1908. He retired from the army while 
still a captainin 1010, and was permanently 
transferred to the Sudan government ser¬ 
vice. In lOld* he became Sudan agent 
and director of intelligence in Cairo, 

The outbreak of the European War 
recalled Clayton to active service. The 
forces in Egypt urgently needed reliable 
information, political no less tlian mili¬ 
tary, and Clayton’s appointment (1014) 
ns director of military intelligence at 
licad-quartcrs was a happy inspiration. 
Owing to his knowledge of Arabian poli¬ 
tics, he was in a position to assist the Arab 
revolt against the Turks, and by creating 
the Arab bureau in Cairo, to guide the 
course of the I’cvolt throughout the War. 
In 1917 Clayton was promoted brigadier- 
general, and became chief political olficcr 
of the Egyptian cxpeclitioiuiry force which 
began the invasion of Palestine in that 
year. I-Iis first task W'as the administration 
of occupied Palestine territory. Later and 
more formidable tasks were to reconcile 
conflicting Allied interests in Syria and to 
soften the reaction of Zionism on Pales¬ 
tine. These and analogous duties severely 
tested his jiolitical capacity. 

Clayton returned to Egj'pt in 1919 as 
adviser to the Ministry of the Interior. 
Anglo-Egyptian relations were passing 
through a critical phase. Egypt resented 
the protectorate: Great Britain would not 
withdraw it. Negotiation did not bridge 
the difference; and Clayton’s task of 
maintaining order became diflicult. Under 
pressure, his opinions shifted. In 1917 he 
had advocated annexation: in 1921, recog¬ 
nizing Egyptian aspirations, he courage¬ 
ously advised the concession to Egypt of 
politicnl freedom. Following the declara¬ 
tion of Egypt’s independence in 1922, 
Clayton resigned his appointment. 


Thereafter Clayton was employed in 
Palestine as chief secretary from 1922 to 
1925; in that capacity he assisted in 
negotiating a treaty between Great B ritain 
and Transjordauia (1922-1923), and held 
an even balance between Jew and Arab, 
He was next commissioned to settle vari¬ 
ous frontier disputes between Arabia and 
her neighbours Iraq and Transjordania. 
Negotiations at Kuwait (1924) had failed; 
but Clayton met Ibn Sa’ud, the ruler of the 
I'Icjaz, at Jeddah (1925), and succeeded in 
concluding the Bahra and Iladda agree¬ 
ments: then, travelling to Jerusalem and 
Bagdad, he obtained the assent of Trans¬ 
jordania and Iraq. Prom Bagdad he went 
to San’a(1026) in orderto negotiate between 
the imam of Yemen and the Aden protec¬ 
torate: but the imam was intractable, and 
Clayton abandoned tlic mission. He was 
compensated for this failure by negotia¬ 
ting with Ibn Sa’ud tlie treaty of J eddah 
(1927), which finally disposed of differ¬ 
ences between Great Britain and the 
Hejaz. This was Clayton’s ou tstanding tri¬ 
umph in Arab diplomacy. Following his 
settlement of two minor issues in ^iVrabia 
in the following year, he was appointed 
high commissioner of Iraq in 1029. He 
had barely recommended admission of 
Iraq to the League of Nations, when 
he died at Bagdad 11 September 1929. 

Clayton’s strongest instinct was cau¬ 
tion, Ids supreme virtue patience; and to 
these qualities, so useful in the East, he 
added an unaffected and disarming man¬ 
ner. It was his habit before negotiation 
to consider a subject from every angle; 
and while very willing to concede unim¬ 
portant points, he clung tenaciously to 
esscntiols. For the rest, he was an imper¬ 
turbable and observant man, open to 
suggestion, and sympathetic with Oriental 
opinion. 

Clayton was created C.M.G. (1915), C.B. 
(1917), K.B.E. (1019), and K.C.M.G. 
U926); he was in possession of many 
Eastern decorations ns well as the legion 
of honour. He married in 1012 binid 
Carolmc, second daughter of Frank Napier 
Thorowgood, civil engineer, of South 
Kensington, and had two sons and one 
daughter. 

(Onicial documents for Egypt, Sudan, Pules- 
tine, and Iraq; lUport by the British Govom- 
mcnttotlicLeagucof Nations of the progress of 
Iraq 1020-1931; Arnold .1. Toynbee, Survey 
of International AJJ'airs 1925 (1027) and 102S 
(1929); Sir G. F. MucMunn and Cyril Falls, 
Ilisiory of the Great IVar based on OJfcial 
Doenmenis, Military Operations. and 
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J^lcstinc, vols. i and ii, 1028 { Lord Lloyd, In these engagements ho stood out as a 
Sgypl since Cromer, vols. 1 and ii, 1938 and conspicuous figure, for he had refused to 
1034<; private information; personal know- Q^opt the ncw-lashioncd khaki uniCortn 
ledge.] r. G-. Elgood. went through the campaign in n 

.smartly cut scarlet jacket. For his .ser- 
CLERY, Sm CORNELIUS FRANCIS vices he was promoted brevet-colonel in 
(1838-1020), major-general, was bom at May 1884 and was made C.U. He next 
2 Sidney Place, Cork, 13 February 1838, .scrvetl as deputy-adjutant and quavtcr- 
the fourth son of James Clcry, wine mastcr-gcncTul in the Nile expedition for 
merchant, of Cork, by his wife, Catherine the relief of General Gordon in ISg.'j, and 
Walsh. After being educated at Dublin was appointed chief of .stiil f oftlie army 
and at the Royal Military College, Sand- of occupation in Egypt in March 1880. 
hurst, he wns gazetted ensign in the 32iul Having shown by his campaigning record 
Foot in March 1858. He was promoted that he wns a fighting soldier, and no mere 
lieutenant in June 1859, and in 1861 was theorist, Clcry was reeallccl from Egypt 
appointed adjutant of his battalion, occu- to the cominandantship of the Staff Col- 
pying that position until his promotion to lege in August 1888. After five years’ 

captain in January 18 (i 6 . Clcry then tenure of tins position ho reverted to half- 
turned his thoughts to military education, pay until promoted major-general in 
and in. 1868 passed into the Staff College, December 1694. In 1890 he was appointed 
Cambei'lcy, where he spent two years, depiity-adjutant-gcneral to the forces at 
graduating in IBTO. The following year the War Ollice. There lie remained until, 
he was appointed an instructor at the on the oulbrealc of the South African War 
Royal MiVilnvy College, Sandhurst. In in October 1899, he was appointed to 
thi.s post Clcry proved an immediate command the 2 ik 1 division. These troops 
success, and in September 1872 was he led throughout the figliting whioli 
appointed professor of tactics. On com- ended in the relief of Ladysmith (28 Fel> 
pleting his term of oflice in May 1875, he ruary 1900). For reasons never made 
published a treatise on Minor Tactics, the known, he returned to England in October 
result of his teaching at Sandhurst, w'hicli 1900, and retired in FchruaTy 1901. It 
for the next thirty years held the field as was rumoured tliat his recall from .South 
ft textbook of the firat importance: few Africa was ocenskmed by personal con- 
Rritish military handbooks can ever have siderations in high places, and hud no 
exercised so much influence. The voliune connexion with his professional ahility. 
is now superseded by olllcial publications; He wns created K.C.B. in 1899 and 
none the less, it Is based on a valuable K.C.M.G. in 1900. lie died, unmarried, 
study of military history and it contains in London at the age of eighty-eight 
a wealth of historical illustrations which 25 June 1020. 

are not found in it.s .successors. Clcry was a rctuarkiihle ex.'iniplc of the 

Clcry left Sandhurst in 1875 in order to mid-Victorian orficcr. runctilious to a 
join tlie ndminlstrntivc staff at army head- degree, a dandy of the old .school (who 
quarters in Ireland; thence he wag trans- dyed his wliisker.s), and an ojriciirc, lie was 
ferred to Aldershot in April 1877. A year the embodiment of old-fasliioned courtesy, 
later, when the attitvide of the Zulus Even in South Africa hi.s dross ^vas Ine- 
became tbreatening, he was sent to the pToachablc; while his hospitality was rc- 
Cape on .special service as a major on half- nownetl. Yet lie was a fine soiclicr and 
pay. After the close of the Zulu War (Jan- gentleman, a bravo man, and in his own 
uacy-July 1879), lie returned home and way, a true student of war. 
was promoted brevet-lieutenant colonel f7’Ac Tumcs, 2fl June ■i!)2(}; pcuscaal know- 
in recognition of his sei’vices. In August ledge.] II. ni; \i’A iTi-;vii,!,i.;. 

1882 he went out to Egypt as brigade- 

major in the cxpcditiQuary force dis- CLIFFORD, JOHN (1830-1023), Bap- 
patched under the command of Sir Garnet tist leader, wns born at .Sawlcy, Derby- 
Wolselcy against Arabi Pasha. After the shire, 10 October 183(5, the ehicr son of 
battle of Tol-cl-Kcbir (18 September), Samuel Clifford, a factory ivorker, by liis 
Clcry remained in Egypt on the head- wife, Mary Stenson. On his motliev’s side 
quarters staff, and subsequently acted as Ids ancestors were Baptists, and three of 
chief of staff in the .Siiakin expedition hisunclcswerepreachcis. His early eduea- 
uuder .Sir Gerald Graham [q.v.] in 1884, tional opportunitic.s were liniilcd to ele- 
taking part in tlie fierce actions of El Teh mentary schools in Sawlcy and at Eceston 
(20 February) and Tamai (13 Marcli). and Lenton, Nottinghamshire. When 
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eleven years oJd—at that time a twelve- 
hours’ clay for children was normal—he 
i\'as set to >vovk in a lace factory. At 
thirteen he was sudiciently expert to be 
able to read while occupied in mcclianical 
work; and Emerson’s Essays, which he 
absorbed in this way, became a decisive 
iiiduencc in his life. 

Clifford’s ‘conversion’ in November 1850 
and Ilia bapLisni on 10 June 1851 were 
associated with deep religious experiences 
aiul a clonnitc incntnl aw'akening. The 
bible became the subject of his continu¬ 
ous study. The conviction of a call to the 
ministry followed, and tu 1855 he enteced 
tlie Midland Baptist College at Leicester. 
His student dn3's were a jiei'iod of severe 
intellectual questioning. The eollegecourse 
lasted three years, and at the age of 
twenty-two he acce]d:ed tlie pa.storatc of 
Prued Street Baptist eliurcli, in I'addiiig- 
toii. He stipulated that he should be free 
to continue his studies, and this lui did 
witli such energy that, whilst fulfilling the 
duties of his ministry, he graduated in 
three faculties at the university of London: 
ill arts, science, and law (18(51-180(5). 
Scholarship and omnivoroufs reading left 
their mark on the be.st of his literary work. 

In setLiing at Pracd Street, 'Clifford 
entered upon the one pastorate of Iiis lile. 
The congregation soon oiilgrcw the siiinll 
building; enlargements provcdiiiadcquate, 
and eventually VVestbourne Park chapel | 
was built and l)ccanic ii very well-known I 
place of w'orship in London. Clifford’s 
interests were unusually varied. He was 
an ardent evangelical, to whom a per¬ 
sonal experience of redenipLion in ChrLst 
was the all-governing fact. But if his 
centre was fixed, hi.s circumference wa.s 
wide; he believed that religion had to do 
with the whole of life, economic, civic, 
national, and international, and that 
it claimed thought and will no less than 
heart. His boyhood had been pas.se<l 
among the workers at a time when Cliarl- 
ist ideas were prevalent, and although he 
abliorred ‘ohms warfare’, be was scn.sitivc 
to the inequaliiios of opiiorLuiiity under 
the existing social system. Iiis sympathy 
with the masses was outspoken and un¬ 
failing i the radicalism of his outlook is 
cxiiresscd by his mcinbcrsbip of the 
Fabian Society. For his readiness to take 
part in public agitation (c.g. by support¬ 
ing tlic dock strike of 1800) he was often 
called a ‘political ]nuwon’,butheview'edit 
ns a failure in duty for a minister to shrink 
from insisting on the social and political 
implications of religion. He was a formid¬ 


able controversialist, but free of personal 
bitterness or self-seeking; and his moral 
insight had a certain detached and pro¬ 
phetic quality. 

Tlic service which Clift'ovcl rendeied in 
directing the thought of free churchmen 
to the social aspects o C religion is parnllelcd 
by his liberaliy.iag iniluence in theology. 
He gloried in the fact that his own de¬ 
nomination, while definitely evangelical, 
had throughout its liistovy refused to be 
boimd by formal creeds, and claimed free¬ 
dom to interpret the will of Christ in the 
lightof growing knowledge and experience. 
He kept abreast of advances in science, 
and reganled such men as Charles Darwin 
as fellow w'orkers in the kingdom of trutli. 
Indeed, bis responsivenesa to modern 
ideas not infrequently troubled his fellow 
Baptists. Some were pciqdcxed by a 
preacher who welcomed the principles of 
the ‘higher criticisin’. Those who took 
their stand upon the veiled, or ‘plenary’, 
inspiration of the Scriptures were uneasy 
at Ills acceptance of the evolutionary point 
of view. (Jtlicvs, again, resented his sym¬ 
pathetic attitude lo non-Christian reli¬ 
gions, in rvhieh, while firmly maintaining 
the unique authority of Clirisl, he found 
a preparolio evdiigelica. It v'as therefore 
natural that when Charles ITaddon Spur¬ 
geon [q.v.] withdrew in 1887 from the 
llajitist Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
Innd on tiie gi’oimd of its tolernnee of 
‘down-grade’ developments in theological 
outlook and of modern biblical criticism, 
Clifford, then vice-president of the Union, 
should have been foremost in its defence, 
For Spurgeon Clifford cheiisiicd rcsjicct 
and admiration, and his o^vn evangelical 
outlook enabled him to unclcrsLaiid Spur¬ 
geon’s on-xiety; but liberty was to him of 
such consequence that he firmly and suc¬ 
cessfully withstood Spurgeon’s demand 
that the Union should adopt a definite 
creed, although he assented to the issue 
of a statement of ‘things commonly be¬ 
lieved’. 'This ‘down-grade’ controversy 
was more than merely a domestic concern 
of British Baptists, The outcome, for 
which Clifford w'u.s mainly responsible, 
was at once a vindication of the evan¬ 
gelical cliaracter of tbe Baptist Union, 
and a rejection of the idea tiiat evangeli¬ 
calism must ‘run in blinkers’. In view 
of the position of tlic fliitish Baptist 
Union as part of a fcllow.sliip represented 
in more than sixty countries and forming 
one of the largest Protestant conuminions, 
this stand for theological liberty was of 
far-reacliing importance. 
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In another controversy Clifford was a 
protngotvist. From the beginniug of liis 
ministry he displayed a close interest in 
popular education. He welcomed tlie Act 
of 1870 under which ‘board schools’ came 
into existence, and regarded the biblical 
instruction given in these schools under 
the safeguard of a conscience clause as a 
valuable element in general education and 
an arrangement fair to all the churches. 
It seemed to him only simple justice that 
denominational schools receiving grants 
from the taxes should, since their religious 
teaching represented ‘ seetionar views, be 
denied support from the rates. He held 
to the principle that no religious tests 
should be imposed upon board school 
teachers. Hence in 1803-1894, when an 
attempt was made, under the leadership 
of Mr. Athclstan Riley, to impose such 
tests in London, Clifford’s polemic in the 
press was a factor in its defeat. A few 
years later (1902), tlie introduction of the 
Education Bill which sought to place 
denominational schools (henceforth called 
‘non-provided' schools) on the rates, and 
to secure for them maintenance grants on 
the same scale as the board schools (hence¬ 
forth called ‘provided’ schools), although 
the noii-providcd scliools were stUl to be 
left under denominational management, 
stirred Clifford to a vigorous campaign of 
protest. After the Bill had become on 
Act, he was the lender of the movement 
of ‘passive resistance’. There caj\ be no 
question that his influence, since at that 
time he was widely regarded as the most 
powerful platform speaker in the country, 
was an important factor in thedcfcat of the 
conservative psirty at the general election 
of 1906. Clifford took his stand on the 
ground of conscience, and maintained his 
position to the last. 

In 1006 the first Baptist World Con¬ 
gress, attended by delegates from nearly 
thirty countries, assembled in London. 
The outstanding result of the congress 
was the formation of the Baptist World 
Alliance, with Clifford as its president. 
He held the oflice until 1011, and wan 
afterwards deputy-president until the year 
of his death. Ilis services during this 
period were very considerable, involving 
visits to the United States in 1911, and 
repeated visits to the Continent. An 
earlier joiimcy round the world had 
occasioned the writing of God’s Greater 
Briiain (1890). 

Tlie extent of Clifford’s literary output 
is remarkable. Much of it is occasional, 
e.g. hia pamphlets on education; but a 


number of his works arc of more perma¬ 
nent value. Some of the be.st are courses 
of sermons, such as Is life toorlh living? 
(1880). Archbi.shop Alexander, of Armagh, 
acknowledged liis debt to Clifford as ‘one 
whose depth of thought is mated with 
a singular majesty of expression’. Of jus 
unhurried writing that judgement is true. 
Apart from JiLs books—iic wrote ninety- 
nine books and panq^hlcts—Clifford did 
much editorial work, and liad a voluminous 
correspondence. 

Clifford profoundly mistrusted move¬ 
ments for orgnnio ccclesuistical reunion, 
believing that those involved sacrifices 
of truth and freedom which w’ould en¬ 
feeble Christian witness before the world. 
All thehonours w’hich nonconformists were 
able to besto\v were freely given to one 
who displayed a rare combination of 
leadership, integrity, unselfislmess, and 
simplicity. Ilis presidencies formed a 
remarkable and even unique .scries, in¬ 
cluding (in addition to the 13n])tist World 
Alliance) those of the London Baptist 
Association (1879), tlie General Bap¬ 
tist Association (1872 and 1801), the 
Baptist Union of Ciroat Britain and Ireland 
(1888 and 18D0), the National Council of 
Evangelical FreeCluii'chcs (1898-1899),the 
Brotherhood Movement (1910-1918), and 
the World Brotherhood Federation (1019- 
1023). He was one of the hvst on whom 
King George V in 1021 coiifcrrecl the 
Companionship of Honour. 

Clifford died in the council chamber at 
tl\e Baptist Church House in London 20 
November 1923, a few minutes after 
delivering a brief and characteristically 
gracious speech. He married in 10G2 
Rebecca (died 191D), daughter of Dr, 
Thomas Cartex, of Newbury, and had four 
sons and two daughters. 

Clifford’s portrait, by the Hon. Jolin 
Collier, hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Sir .Tnnics Marchnnt, Dr. John Clifford 
(containing liibliography), UJ'Lt; C, T. Ikite- 
nian, JoJm Clifford, 10()2; .Moniorial Siijiple- 
ment to Baptist Times, 30 November 1923; 
J. H. Uu.shbronke, in Baptist Year Book, 
1024; personal knowledge.] 

.1. II. Bu.siimiooKE. 

CLODD, EDWARD (1840-1930), banker 
and autlior, was born at Margate I July 
1840, the eldest child of Edward Clock!, 
by his wife, Susan Parker. Of his six 
brothers and sisters four died in infancy 
and tw'o did not surv ive childhood. Edw ard 
Clodd, senior, was q Trinity House pilot, 
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and early in life was captain and part had strained his robust constitution. But 
owner of a brig. Born at Aldeburgh, Siif- the respect lie Imd won in the bunking 
folk, he lived for a time at Margate, whence world, his remarkable etrclc offi iends, and 
his btig traded with the north, but he IhcpopularityoChisbooksmadchimbyhis 
fctuniccl to Aldeburgh soon after his son’s fiftieth year an esteemed and genial host, 
birth. His Story of Creation (1888), a line popular 

From his mother Clodd early acquired study of evolution, sold live thousand 
a love of reading. His parents, of Suffolk copies in three months, and publishers 
fanning and fishing stock, were Baptists, began to court him. At this time, under 
and Edward was intended for the minis- tlie influence of James Cotter Morison 
try. He attended Aldeburgh grammar [q.v.], he bad leanings towards the Posi- 
school; but during a visit to London at tivi.st Society; but he found a corrective 
tlie age of fourteen got work ns a clerk in his intimate l't'icndshii> ^vith Grant 
and settled there. In 1802 he became a Allen [q.v.J and in the pagan wit of George 
clerk at the London Joint .Stock Bank, Meredith. Clodd had a ^vondcrful genius 
and ten years later was appointed score- for friendship. Retaining tlie solidity of 
tary. From early days in London Clodd character which had brought him through 
attended the Birkbcck Institute, read his early struggles, he now revealed a 
assiduously in the free libraries, and heard fine sense of humour and a discriminating 
lectures. On Sunday.s he listened to the judgement—a combination of qualities 
best-known preachei.s of every denominn- which made him a magnetic person- 
tion and followed the controversies of the ality. 

time with lively interest. His Baptist In 1831 Clodd was elected to the Savile 
creed was exchanged for Congregation- Club; he helped to found tlie Johnson 
alism oiul he soon became friendly with Club in ISS'l-and the Onuir Khayyam Club 
many of the more liberal leaders of reli- ia 1892. The epicurean philo.sopiiy of 
gious thought. The struggle over Dar- the Persian poet bc.st expressed his out- 
winism quickened his early interest in look from his fiftieth year onwards. In 
science, and in 1809 (Sir) William Huggins 1805 nnd 1890 he was president of the 
[q.v.] got him admitted to the Royal Folk-Lore Society and in 1895 of the Omar 
Astronomical Society. Richard Anthony Khaj'ydm Club. He lived chiefiy at Aide- 
Proctor [q.v.] invited him to contribute burgh, where his father’s cottage facing 
to the weekly scientific periodical, Know- the scu had been enlarged into ‘Strafford 
Icd^e, of which for a time Clodd acted as House’. At Whitsuntide gatherings there 
sub-editor, and he gave occasional lectures and on his small yacht on the river Aide, 
on science or literature. he entertained nearly all the eminent later 

Clodd was a very indu-strioits and dis- Victorians; be.sides the friends already 
ciplined reader, and he acquired a broad mentioned,ThomasHardy,Professor J.D. 
mind and, in the circumstances, a remark- Bury, Sir Ray Lankester, Sir James 
ably solid culture. His lirst work. The Frazer, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Mortimer 
C/rifdliood o/ IJie Wo)id (18T3), quickly Durand, and George Haven Putnam, were 
passed through four editions and was often there. In 1000 thirty-two leading 
translated into six European and two writers, including Herbert Spciiccr, sub- 
African language.^. In 1877 he joined the sci'ibcd for n birtliday gift to him. 
unconventional Century Club, 'where he In 1906 Clodd became chairman of the 
met Samuel Butler, W. K. Clifford, John Rationalist Press Association. I-Ie was by 
Tyndall, E. B. Tylor, and many other men no means so coniljativc as Mr. II. G. Wells 
of distinction in .science and letters. In represents him, under the name of‘Edwin 
1878 he resigned from the Royal Asti'ono- Dodd’ in Room, altliongh he was nn agnos- 
micnl Society and joined the Folk-Lore tic from about 1887. Spiritualism was the 
Society. In 1880 appeared his book, Jesus only creed that found him aggressively 
o/VflZflrei/i, pronounced by the Unitarian critieal. In 1915, on his ficvcnty-Iifth 
Inquirer ‘one of the best of its kind in the birthday, he retired from the Joint Stock 
language’. It won for Clodd the friend- Bunk, and proceeded to write his Memo- 
ship of T. H. Huxley, York Powell, John ries. A ‘shrewd nnd excellent handler of 
Collier, (Sir) Frederick Pollock, (Sir)Leslie credit’, the Investor's lieview said of him 
Stephen,Mrs.LynnLinton,andothcrwell- on his retirement. He was still vigoroiw 
known people. in mind and body, lecturing at the Royal 

Clodd’s success had been laboriously Institution in 1017 and 1021, and writing 
won. Long hours of reading after an aver- much on folk-lore and occultism. After 
age of ten hours a day at work in tlie bank 1922 he suffered occasional illness, some- 
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times severe, though his letters were still Mingny Rope, a farmer. There were no 
bright with humour and good stories, children of the second niarringe. 

Only in time, as he saw his old friends [Joseph MeCube, TJdirard /i Memoir 
pass away, did he begin, to slicd the opti- inaa-, persoiml Uuowkdgo.] ’ 

mism of his earlier years. In May 1928 he E. S. P. Haynes. 

had a stroke, and for more than a year 

he suffered from aphasia, and could not GLUTTON-BROCK, ARTHUR (1858- 
read owing to cataract. ITc seemed to 1924), essayist, critic, and journalist, was 
recover; but in the spring of 1030 he born at Weybridge 23 March 1808, the 
was prostrate Avitb bronchial asthma, tiurtl son of dolin Alan Clutton-Brock, a 
‘Death?’he asked quietly of the doctor well-known banker, by his wife, Jlavy 
shortly before the end, He died fully Alice, dmigliter of the Rev. H. J, Hin, 
conscious and serene 10 March 1930, just He was sent to school at Suniincrrields, 
three and a half n\onths short of his Oxford, and in 1882 gained a selvolarship 
ninetieth birthday. His body was cre- at Eton, From Eton he proceeded to 
mated at Ipswich and the ashes were (as New College, Oxford. At Eton, where 
he had directed) scattered upon the sea he won an Eirglish verse in-iv.e with an ode 
off Aldeburgh. in the manner of Shelley, and still more 

Meredith called Clodd ‘Sir Reynard’, at Oxford, CIulton-Brock developed liis 
pcrlmps because of his shrewd expression; love of literature and art, and the wit of 
but on his native heath he looked, lilee his convci'sation and the hrilliatiec oChis 
a sailor and radiated a bluff benevolence, circle at the univer-siLy arc attested by 
He was esscntioHy a man of generous all who knew him. He obtained tliircl 
and sociable disposition, who devoted un- classes in classical Imnour modevatioiis 
remitting attention to his guests, and and in lilerae hwnaiiinrcs. On leaving 
showed hiniscif a zealous humanitarian Oxford he was njrjnenticed for a short 
on all public issues. time in a stockbroker’s olbec, but was 

Clocld’s books, in order of date, were as called to the bar by tlic Inner Temple in 
follows: The Childhood of the TForW (1873, 1803, and practised for .some years. Mean- 
rewritten 1914), The Childhoodoj'HeWgions while his natural bent for writing revealed 
(1875), Jesm o/ Nuzarcth (1880), Myth& itself in tt number ot' early essays and 
and Dreams (188.5), 'The Story of Creation poems. Some of the poems arc printed in 
(1888), 'The Storij of Primitive 3Jan (1895), n postluunous collection, The Miracle of 
A Pruner of EvolnUon (1605), ‘Memoir of Zk>ue and Olher Poems (1030). 

Henry’WalterBates’ (prefaceto T/<cNo/«- Clutton-Broek nian icd in 1903 Evelyn, 
rolist on Ihe Amazons, 1892), Pioneers of daughter of Leveson Francis Vernon-Har- 
Evolniion (1807), Tom Tit Tot, an Essay court [q.v.J, civil engineer, and settled 
on Savage Philosophy m Folk-Tale {18d8)y do\vn to a life of legukir literary and 
Grant Allen, A Memoir (1000), Story of the critical work. From 1004 to 19f)G he was 
Alpliahcl (1000), Thomas Jlcnry Huxley literary editor of the Speaker and a fre- 
(1002), Animism, ihe Seed of Religion quent contributor to the T'iihcs Lilcrory 
(1900), Gibbon and Christianity (1916), Supplement. To him this latter paper, 
il/ewories (1016), 'The Qucsft'on— If a man which came into existence at the begin- 
die, s/tnh he live again'i (1917), Mogic in ning of the twentieth century, owed much 
Nemes (1020), Occultism (Royal Institu- of its steady succc.ss and wdde rcpiitnliom 
tion Lectures, 1922). He also contributed indeed, its editor went so for as to say that 
articles to the Encyclopiedia Jiritannica, Clutton-Brock Tnadc it’. After being for 
Chambers Encijclopccdia, Hastings’s Ency~ a short time art critic on the 'TTihuue and 
clopmlia of Peligion and Ethics, the the Morning Post, in 1008 Cliitton-Urock 
Q_uarlcrhj and the Fortnighlfy joined, as art critic, ihe staff of 'The 'Times, 

lievicio. His literary remains arc preserved Cor which he worked as a writer on many 
in theBrotherton Library at Leeds; there subjects, ranging from gardening to reli- 
is a portrait by the Hon. John Collier in gion, for the rc.st of liis life. In 1900, at 
the library of the Rationalist Press Asso- the age of forty-one, iic wrote ins first 
eiation. imiwrtant book, which was also liis best, 

Clodd married twice I flrst, in 1802 Eliza Shelley, the Man and Ihc Poet (iiuiteiiaily 
(died 1911), daughter of Dr, Cornelius revised in 1923; see also the introciuclion 
Carman, of Bow ; they had six sons (of to his edition of Shelley’s I-'oems, 1011). 
whom two died in childhood and one in In this book CluttoJi-Brock combined a 
youth) and two daughters; secondly, in serious appreciation of Slicllcy’s poetry 
1914 Bhyllis Maud, daughter of Arthur with a sober survey of Shelley’s life iir a 
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way which antagonized the whole-hearted 
\Yorshippci's of that poet. 

The profound joy wldch Clutton-Brock 
took in his own daily work had led him to 
accept William Morris’s ae.sthctt(3 approach 
to socialism, and in 1900 he joined the 
Fabian Society. When the European War 
broke out in 1914 he had just complctcil 
an appreciation of Morris (‘Honie Univer¬ 
sity Library’, 1914). Morris, SIiiclloj', and 
Swinburne were tire favourite authors of 
his early literary ycur.s. The War wrought 
n considevablc, if not a radical, change in 
his outlook. lie may be said to have 
become less of an aesthete and more of a 
moralist. In a series of aidicles in The 
Times Literary Supplement (republished 
as Thoughts on the War, 2 vols., 1014- 
1015; see also The Ultimate Belief, 1916) 
lie preached affainsttm ningpatriolisininto 
a religion, as iic alleged the Germans had 
done. His outlook became more definitely 
Christian, and in articles and books from 
1917 omvaids he taught, a religioii of love, 
laughter, and beauty which, liad he lived 
longer, might have won him fame as a 
religious pliilosophcr. At the same time 
he continued to produce a series of essays 
on art, literature, and life, written more 
for pleasure than for profit, •which repre¬ 
sent his mature thought and culture. 
After three year.? of inteiiihttent illness he 
died at Godaliniiig 8 January 1924, leav¬ 
ing three sons. 

The change from a broadly romantic to a 
more philoso|)hic interc.st in tl»e world in 
Clutton-Bvock’s later years may be gauged 
from the fact that Avlicreas in his earlier 
writings the names of Shelley and Morris 
most frequently appear, in his later work 
the name of Christ, and those of Shake¬ 
speare and Mozart predominate. While, 
on the one hand, lie repudiated the criti¬ 
cism of art in terms of morals which he 
found in men like Ruakin and Tolstoy, 
yet art, literature, religion, and politics 
were indissolubly linked in his philosophy 
of life. I-Iis opinions, always balanced, 
were far from rigid. In his Studies in 
ChrisUanity (1018) religion had given him 
‘a buoyantly linppy mood', but in 1910 
he told his wife that ‘he felt he had 
attained his religious optiintsm too easily’, 
and at the time of his death he was still 
seeking a constructive philosophy of life. 
Hence his Essays on Iteligion, posthu¬ 
mously published in 102(1, have been des¬ 
cribed as ‘an unfinished torso’ [B. H. 
Streeter, introduction]. But although his 
work in this field thus remained imperfect, 
and although we may suspect that tlie 
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full flavour of his conversation never quite 
found its way into Ins books, Clutton- 
Brock must take a high place among that 
group of first-rate essayists which England 
produced in the first quarter of the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

[2'he Times, d Jamiary 1024; Observer, 13 
.Tauunry 1024; J. L. Hammond, introduction 
to Essays on. Life, 1925 ; (Mrs.) E. A. Clutton- 
Brock, introduction to The Miracle of Love, 
1020; B. H. Stieclcc, v.i supra-, private 
iiiforination. ] 

M. P. Ashley. 

COBDEN-SANDERSON, THOMAS 
.Tames ( 1840 - 1022 ), bookbinder and 
printer, was born, 2 December 1840 at 
Alnwick, the only son of James Sander¬ 
son, district surveyor of taxes, by his wife, 
Mary Anne Rutherford How. He was 
educated at the grammar schools of Wor¬ 
cester, Hull, Pocklington, and Rochdale, 
at Owens College, Manohester, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which he left 
voluntarily in IBOO without taking a 
degi'cc. Sander.son then tried various oc¬ 
cupations, nnd for a time studied medi¬ 
cine. In 1871 he was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple. He worked seriously 
at the law, and carried out the heavy task 
of codifying the powers, rights, and obli¬ 
gations of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. In 1881 at Siena, 
whither he had gone to recupevnte from 
an illness produced by the strain of this 
work, he met Aime, fourth daughter of 
Richard Cobden [q.v.], the politician; and 
when he married her, in 1882, he pre¬ 
fixed her surname to his own. 

It was at his wife’s wish that, shortly 
after his marriage, Cubcleii-Snndcrson 
nbnncloiicd the bar in order to seek sclf- 
cxpres.sion in the work of his hands. He 
was in toudi with the 'Winiam Morris and 
Burne-Jones families, and shared the 
socialism and admiration for pure crafts- 
maiiship which were the central tenets of 
that group. It was Jlrs. Morris, indeed, 
who in 1883 suggested that he slioiild 
learn bookbinding. He became a pupil 
of Roger de Coverley; and in June 1884 
opened a workshop of his own at Maiden 
Lane, Strand, moving a year later to 
Goodyers, Hendon. He rapidly estab¬ 
lished himself as a binder of admirable 
taste, fecund and versatile in decorative 
kle as, impeccable in techni quo, and scrupu¬ 
lous in finish. In Blarch 1808 he opened, 
at Upper Mall, Hammersmith, the Doves 
bindery^ which remained octive until 
1021 . 
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Willitim Morris issued his last book from 
the Kelmscott Press in March 1808. Cob¬ 
den-Sanderson, although he had no tech¬ 
nical knowledge of printing, then had the 
idea of founding a press. He was for¬ 
tunate in securing as a partner the printer 
and engraver (Sir) Emery Walker. It was 
decided to revive the type used by the 
Frenchman Nicolas Jenson in the fif¬ 
teenth century. Morris had adapted this 
as the foundation for liis Golden type; 
but the Doves Press, as it was called, 
aimed at something lighter and more 
spare; and Wnlher enlarged the original 
photograpliically, re-drew it, and then 
reduced it again by photography. The 
first book printed was the Agricola of 
Tacitus, which appeared in January 1001. 
The second, n month later, was n tract 
by Cobden-SandcTsou on Tfte Ideal Book 
or Book Beautiful, ^vliich urged the close 
study of calligrupiiy by printers and laid 
stress upon the idea of unity in book- 
production. ‘‘The whole duty of Typo¬ 
graphy’, he Wrote, ‘as of CaHigraphy-, is 
to communicate to the imagination, with¬ 
out loss by the way, the thought or image 
intended to be communicated by the 
Author. ’ 

The Doves Press issued fifty works in 
the course of its cxisteirce, wliich con¬ 
tinued until 1010. Among the most not¬ 
able were an English Bible (1903-1903) 
and a Milton (1005). Setting and press- 
work were done by band. Only the one 
type was used throughout, and tlie lack 
of an italic fount was a disadvantage 
which could only be overcome by the use 
of red ink. The productions of the press 
arc marked by a studious plainness,broken 
by this occasional red nnd, in certain 
books, by chastely designed red or blue 
initials. The books are in exquisite taste, 
though severely restricted in scope by the 
use of n single fount. 

In th<h history of the arts and emits 
movement, and indeed in the wider annals 
of British book-production, Cobden-San- 
derson is an important hgurc. The very 
name ‘arts and crafts’ was his invention 
p. W. Mackail, Life of William Morris, 
ii, 200], and in its beginnings had nothing 
of the slightly depreciatory meaning some- 
times attached to it. Apart from its revolt 
against narrow acndcmiG tendencies and 
its preoccupation with handicraft, the 
tnovainent had, in his view, a wider aim, 
‘ to bring all the activities of the hrnnan 
si)irit under the influence of one idea, 
the idea that life is creation, and should 
be creative in modes of art. ..[Cosmic 


Vision, p. 59]. The phrase may serve to 
describe the guiding pihieiple to which, 
after many questionings, Cobdcn-Saiider’ 
son attained in inidclle life. His Journals 
1879-1922 constitute a record of his spiri¬ 
tual development, and give him a place 
with such men us H. F. Amiel and 
W. N. P. Carbcllion in the literature of 
self-revelation and iutrospeetiou, Deeply 
philo.sophicin lempcrmnent, he constantly 
sought a unifying princi))lc in life. His 
devotion to wluit he considered good and 
sound ivas uncompromising. He was very 
modest, ami avoided publicity as far as 
possible. Tiie drawing by (Sir) William 
llothenslein in his Ticcnlij-Foiir Portraits 
(later prefixed to the Journals) unci the 
admirable photograph which forms the 
frontispiece to Cosmic Vision show a face 
which bc-speaUs great refmemeut of mind 
and high aspiration. 

Cobdcn-Sainlorson died in his sleep at 
his house at TIuinmcrsiuiLh 7 September 
1922. He had one son, who became a 
publisher, and one daughter, 

['I'/te Times, 8 Sepicniher 1!)22; T. J. Cob- 
dcn-Siindci-son, Cosmic Vision, 1922, and 
Journals, 1679-1922, 2 vols,, 1020; \v. D. 
Orciilt, Master Makers of the Book, ch. ix. 
New York, 3028; ColHlcn-Saixkrson a7id the 
Doves l*rcs3 (aTlielcs by A. W. TolUird, E. 
.Tohnstoj], and T. J. Cobden-Saiulorson), Sail 
Francisco. 31)29; pi'h’ale infoi'inalion,] 

II. D. GuiMsiui'cn. 

COGHLAN, Siu CHAllLES l^ATRICK 
JOHN (1803-1927), linst premier of Soutli- 
era Ilhode.sia, ivas born ub King William’s 
Town, Cape Colony, 2d June ISdl), the 
fourth son of James Coghlan, J.T., of 
CypherfontciiinndlaterofClocotan,Oi'iiiigc 
Free State, who was at one time u mcuiticr 
of the Imperial civil service, by his wife, 
Isabella Mary MacLaren, of Alice, Cupe 
Colony. He was educated nt St. Aidan’s 
College Grahamstown, and at the South 
African College, Cajictown, On leaving 
school he was articled to his brother, a 
solicitor at Kimberley, and in due course 
was adiiiitlcd us solieilor, jjnietising at 
Kimberley until 1900, when tie moved to 
Bulawayo in Soulhcrii llliodcsin. 

Coghlan, after establishing liinisclf at 
Bulawayo, bcgiml-.otalv'eaiiinci'i'iiHingintef- 
cstin public aniiirs, and in 3 008 ivas invited 
to stand for cicetjon to the legislative 
coimcil- His decision to take an active 
part in politics did not cominciid itself to 
some of his more important clients. On 
Coghlan, however, on this as on other 
oocasioiis, opposition acted merely as a 
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stimulant. He decided ^v^t[K>llt hesitation two territories of Northern and Southern 
to risk the displeasure of clients and pos- Rhodesia should be amalgamated under 
Bible loss of business, and was duly elected one administration. The scheme would 
to represent one of the divisions of Biila- havemadepo-ssibleaconsiderablecconomy 
wayo, a connexion which he retained until in administrative expenditure, while a 
his death. start would have been made with tlic 

At this time preparations were being building up of an important state wliich, 
made for the assembling of delegates from as its population grew, would have had 
Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and the an increasing iniluence on South African 
Orange Free State at a national coiivcn- affairs. Coghlan, however, considered that 
tion having for its object the formation the backward condition of Northern Ilho- 
of a South African Union, and it says desia, with its large native population, 
much for the position which Coghlan luid would, if amsilganiation were effected, 
made for himself that Avhen Southern tend to jjostpone the grant of self-govern- 
Rhodesia was invited to send representa- ment to Southern lllioclesia. He therefore 
tives to the convention, Coghlan should vigorously opposed the project of union 
have been asked to attend in compniij’’ with what he called ‘the black North’, 
with Sir William Milton, then administra- and as his views were accepted by tlie 
tor of tlie territory, and Sir Lewis Lloyd majority of the elected members, the 
Micliell [q.v.], who for many years acted scheme fell through. 

as financial adviser to Cecil Rhodes. The Meanwhile events were moving steadily 
minutes of the convention, which sat from in the direction of a change in the form 
October 1008 to May 1900, show that of government in Sou tliern Rhodcsin. The 
Coghlan was a member of committees Privy Council held that tlie unocetipiccl 
appointed to consider qiiestions relating land was not the property of the Britisli 
to the franchise, tlie administration of South Africa Company, but that the eoiu- 
jiisticc, and the constitution of the pro- pany was entitled to look to the Crown 
vinces of the proposed Union. The South to secure to it the reimbursement of any 
Africa Act, passed by the British parlia- outstanding bnhince of advances marie for 
ment in 1010, in which the conclusions of the administration of tlic territory, and 
the convention were embodied, contained it became evident that the territory must 
a clause providing that the king might, cither enter the Union or be granted by 
on addresses from tlie houses of parlia- tlie Crown sufficient assistance to make 
ment of the Union, admit into the Union possible the establishment of rosponsihlc 
the territories then administered by the government. From that time Coghlan 
British South Africa Company, and it was devoted his energies to justifying the 
generally assumed at the termination of claim of Southern Rhodesia to sclf-govcrn- 
the convention that the necessary steps ment. In 1021 he was the leader of a 
would be taken to secure the inclusion of deputation which discussed in London a 
Southern Rliodesia. Coghlan himself was possible constitution. BcLwcen tliisseliemc 
strongly in favour of this sclieme. He and entry into the Union (on terms pro- 
soon found, however, that in Rhodesia posed by General J. C, Smuts) it was ar- 
thcre was little if any sujiport for it, the ranged that the territory should choose by 
Uliodcsians feeling that they would be way of referendum. The refereiuluin took 
able to enter the Union on better terms plaec in October 1922. 'J’hc verdict was a 
when the population and resources of the majority of three to two in favour of 
territory were such as to warrant the responsible government, and in October 
establishment of responsible government. 1025J Coghlan became the head of tlic Hist 
Coghlan, who was knighted in 1910 in ministry of Sontlicrn Rliodesia. 
recognition of his services at the conven- I’lie first years of self-gcji'ernmcnt were 
tion,acquiesced in Lhis(.lecision,andthcncc- years of prosperity, and if the newly con- 
forward he supported the eontiniiance of stituted government showed itself oeca- 
the British South Africa Coiiijiany’s ad- sionally a little over-anxious to assert its 
ministrationuntil such time as the country autliority, no great dillicultics, linancial 
could claim to be (it for self-government, or otlierwisc, were encountered. 

During the European War Coghlan, as Recognizing the vnliie of the work which 
leader of the elected members of the had been done by the British South Africa 
legislative council, gave general support Company and its odicials, Coglilan gave 
to the administration until, in 1017, the no encouragement to ill-advised attempts 
directors of the British South Africci Com- to pull up by the roots wlint had already 
paiiy put forward the proposal that the been planted, so that in many respects, 
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especially in icgard to native affairs^ ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements underwent but 
little ebange. He was at all times anxious 
to emphasize the close connexion between 
Rhodesia and Great Britain, and had no 
sympathy Avith the aims ol the separatist 
party in the Union. 

Coghlan died very suddenly at Salis¬ 
bury, Sonthevn Rhotlesia, 28 August 1027, 
and was thus spared the dilTiculUcs arising 
from the economic crisis which since that 
date aCfected the world. Tlie legi.slative 
assembly clccidcd that, as one who in the 
terms of Cecil Rhodes’s rvill had ‘desen'cd 
well of his country’, he should he buried 
in the Matoppo Hills, near Bulawayo, 
where he lies in close proximity to Rhodes 
hini.sclf and to Sir Lcandcr Starr Jameson. 

Coghlan married in 181)9 Gertrude Mary, 
daugiiter of Colouel Frederic Sclicrm- 
bruoker, wiio for thirty years represented 
King Williiiin's Town in the Cape parlia¬ 
ment. They had one daughter. 

[private information; per-soiial kiiowleclge.] 
D. CUM‘I.1N. 

COLERIDGE, BERNARD JOHN 
SEYMOUR, second Bmiok ConEuiDOE 
{1851-1927), judge, is the fourteenth 
member of this distinguished Devonshire' 
family to be noticed in this Dictionabv. 
He wcis born at tlie family seat ot Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon, 19 August 1851, the 
eldest son of John Duke (afterwards first 
Baron) Coieridge, lord chief-justice of 
England [q.v.], grandson of Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, judge [q-v,], and great- 
grand-nephew of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
the poet and philosopliei*. His motlicr 
Avas Jane Fortcscue, daughter of the Rca'. 
George Tvivner Seymour, of FarringCord, 
Isle of Wight. Bernard Coleridge wjis 
educated at Eton, where he was in F- W. 
Warre-Cornish’s house, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He obtained a second 
class in modern history in 1875, and, 
amongst other athletic achievements, 
became captain of his college boat club- 
He Avas made an lionorary fellow of tlie 
college in 1000. 

After rending in clmmbcrs Avith the 
Avell-knoAvn special pleader, Baugh Allen, 
Coleridge AVas called to the bar in 1877 
by the Middle Temple, of which he was 
later a bcnchcr (18!)1) andtreasurcr(1019). 
He joined the IVcstern circuit and there 
acquired a large local practice, chiefiy in 
criminal eases. He avus counsel for the 
defence in the Winford (1888) and NeAvton 
St. Cyres (1886) murder cases. In poli¬ 
tics he inherited his father's liberalism. 


and was elected meinlmr of pavliauicnt 
for the Attereliffe division of SlielTiold 
in 1885, as a folloAver of Mr. Gladstone 
holding the seat for nine years. In 1892 
lie applied for .silk and Avns granted it by 
Lord Halsbury. 

On the death of his fatlicr in 1894 
Coleridge succeeded to the peerage. 
Ho continued, however, to practise 
at the bar, being the first peer of the 
realm to pursue a rcgidar forensic career, 
He not infrequently took part in debates 
in the House of Lords: tiiiis he vehe¬ 
mently attacked Lord Milner’s colonial 
policy tmd the system of Ciiinese inden¬ 
tured labour in the Transvaal, and he 
attempted to ju.stiCy, from a legal stand- 
point, the Trades Dis]iutcs Bill of 1006. 
Not unuatiirQUy, therefore, when the con¬ 
servative land-slide ocenned at the gene¬ 
ral election of 1900, he Avas marked out 
for early promotion, and in 1907 Lord 
Loreburn appointed him to a judgeship 
in the King’s Bench division, As ‘Lord 
Coleridge, J.’, his uamc*. ligurcs in the laAV 
reports from that date until liis resigna¬ 
tion in 1923. It Ava.s the lir.sfc time in tiie 
annals of English law tluit father, sou, 
and grund.son successively hecame judges 
—a record Avhieh u]) to the present no 
other family can sliow. 

As a jiulgc, Coleridge neither souglit 
nor attained bidlliaucc or deep enidiLion, 
blithe pos.sessed tlie r|imli(ics of dignity, 
carefulness, and absolute fnii'-niindcd- 
ness, and it is veusackable how seldom his 
decisions Avere revor.seil on appeal. lie 
AA’as at his best in jury cases, both civil 
and criminal. One of the mo.st noted of 
these Avas the prosecution of the murderer, 
J. A. Dickinan, at NcAvcastlc-upon-Tyiic 
assizes in 1910: a full report of tlie pro¬ 
ceedings, edited by h. O. Rowan-IIainil- 
ton, Avas publiyhed in 1914 and may he 
regarded as a true picture of English 
criininnl ju.slice at it.s licst. Coleridge also 
presided at the trials of the ‘suffragettes’, 
Mrs. Emmeline Bankliurst [q.A'.J in 1012 
and Mr. and Mns. Pctiiick-Lmvroncc in 
1913. In 1917 he sat Avitli the arc;hbi.sliop 
of Caiitcrburj'in the first ajipeal under the 
Benefices Act of 1608 {Ricx v. liis/iop o/ 
Oa/ord). 

Apart from his political and judicial 
career, Coleridge Uve<l a luisy and cul¬ 
tured life. He Avas chairman of Devon 
quavter-ses.sions and scr\’cd regularly in 
that capacity cA’en while he Avas a judge, 
From 1012 to 1918 he was chairman of the 
Coal Conciliation Board of tlic Federated 
Districts. He was a zealous humanitarian, 
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a strong anti-vivisectiomst, ana an oppo¬ 
nent of the punislunent of Bogging, al- 
tijoiigh he favoured the retention of the 
ca])ital sentence for tlie most heinous 
Climes. Loyalty to liis birthplace led him 
to found and to become the iirat president 
of tiic Old OtlTcgian SocLelj', and, being 
himself n talented iniisiciiun, he composed 
‘The Ottcry Song’ which is sung at its 
gatherings. He published: Otlery St. Mary 
and ils Meinories (lOOt), The Story of a 
Devonshire House (1905), and 2'his for 
liemejnbrarice (1925). 

Coleridge retired from the bench owing 
to ill-licalth in 1923 and, after living in 
retirement at his Devonshire honre. The 
Chanter’.s House, Ottcry St. Mary, for 
four years, died there 4 September 1027' 
at the age of seventy-six. He married in 
1870 Mary Alethea, eldest rlanghtcr of 
.Toiin Fielder Mackavneas, bishop of Ox¬ 
ford [q.v.], and had one son, Geoffrey 
Duke (bora 1877), who succeeded him as 
third baron, and tAvo daughters, the elder 
of whom predeceased her father. 

'L’herc is a portrait of Coleridge by 
Giuseppe Anzino at The Chanter’s House, 
Ottcry St. Mary, and another by Dainpier 
May in the hall of Trinity College, Oxford. 
A cartoon by ‘S{)y’ appeared in Vanity 
Fair 13 January 1900. 

(Private information.] P. A. Landon. 

COLES, CHARI/ES BDIVARD [Pasha] 1 
(1833-1020), reformer of Bgy'^ptianprisons, I 
was born at Huge, India, 17 November I 
1853, the only son of Major-General 
Thomas Gordon Coles, Indian army', by 
his wife, Maria, dauglitcr of Colonel Charlc.s 
D’Oylo Strakcr, Indian army. After, 
private education at Bath, Coles entered! 
the Indian police department in 1873, 
serving in the Bombay Residency. In 
1883 his services w’erc lent to the Egyptian 
government, which in 1884 appointed him 
deputy inspector-general of police. From 
1894 to 1807 he held the post of command¬ 
ant of the Cairo city police; and in the 
latter year, being promoted to the olTice 
of director-gciieral of Egyptian prisons, 
Coles entered upon what was to prove 
his principal life work. 

During the sixteen years (1897—1013) 
of his administration of the prison depart¬ 
ment, Coles transfonned the Egyptian 
prisons from being a reproach to being a 
conspicuous credit to the government of 
that country. When he took up his task, 
tile slowly improving finances of Egy'pt 
had not hitherto permitted more than 
a very insunicicnt budgetary provision 


being made for the prisons department. 
Prisoners were lodged in disused barracks, 
factories, and other completely unsuitable 
buildings, both inadccpiate and insanitary; 
while no regular i)roviaion was made either 
for the feeding or for the clothing of the 
inmates. Coles took up his duties with 
energy and enthusiasm, and with large 
ideas. He astonialicd tlie financial autliovi- 
ties by iiiforining them that he should 
require £E500,l)00 for the rebuilding of 
all the prisons, and probably £E150,01)0 
n year for their maintenance. Sixteen 
years later he was able to boast that he 
had spent £E473,738 on building, and that 
the budgetary' provision for maintenance 
in the preceding year had been £E160,000. 

Among other reforms achieved in the 
course of Coles’s aduiiuistration, arrangc- 
incnts were made for trades to be taught 
and practised in the prisons, and for .short- 
sentence prisoners to work off tlieir sen¬ 
tences in supervised work outside the 
prison-walls. Hoys’ and girls’ reforma¬ 
tories, conducted on English principles of 
chttvacter training, were established; and 
arelbrnmtoiy was created for adults iiudev 
‘indeterminate sentences', which appears 
to have been the lirst institution of its 
kind in the w'Orkl. 

Having had, in the course of Ivis service, 
to deal with two or tiircc eases of serious 
mutiny in the convict prison. Coles made 
a point of relying largely upon his own 
personal inlhience with the prisoners to 
ve-stotc order. When shoevting was un¬ 
avoidable, he did it himself. 

Spectacular as was the development of 
the Egyptian prison system under Coles’s 
administration, he was by no means ex¬ 
clusively' absorbed by his ollieial duties; 
he took a keen interest in sport of all 
kinds, wjis a leading figure in Egy]>tian 
racing, and was the founder of the Alexan¬ 
drian Sporting Club and of the Egyptian 
Jockey Club. 

After his retirement in 1913, Coles, who 
had received the C.M.G. in 1900, lived in 
Somerset until 1921, when he moved to 
Biarritz, where he died 12 November 
1920. His publications jncliide Recollec¬ 
tions and ReJIcclions (1918) and Occupa¬ 
tional Franchise (1922), 

Coles married in 1881 Mary Emma Isa¬ 
bella, daughter of Crewe Alston, J.P., of 
Odell, Bedfordshire, and had four sons 
(two of whom were killed in the European 
War) and two daugliLcrs. 

[The Times, 16 Novoiubcr 1026; C. E. 
Coles, Recollections and lieJlecHons, 1918 j 
private information.] M. S. Amos. 
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signed the living in October ISS-t in order 
to become one of the librarians of the 
Piiscy House, Oxl'ord ; Charles (afterwards 
Bishop) Gove anti Frank lithvard Bright- 
man were the other two. Already Coles 
was widely known as a preacher, mis- 
sioncr, and .spiritual guide; he had taken 
part in the second London Mission in 
1874, made a i)rcjicbing tour in the United 
States in 1870, and been appointed fre- 
cjucntly by Dean Cl\aveh aiul Dr. Liddon 

ttULi j'‘*”_ preach in St. I’aurs Cathedral. His 

secretary at the Treasury to Pitt and abiindnnt labours at Shepton Beauchamp 
Hiisldsson. The Stuclcoy and Bageliot liad made it n model j)arish of tlie catlioiie 
families had long dominated Langport; revival in the liiiglish Church. In O.vdord 
Walter Bageliot [q.v,], the economist, was his genius for friendship found its true 
Coles’s cousin. Mva. Coles had learned scope, and after Dr. King left Oxford for 
church principle.^ from Kclrlc’s Cbrislum Lincoln in 1885, Coles carried on his apos- 
Year] George Anthony Denison [q.v.], tolate to young men, His keen sense of 
archdeacon of Taunton, was a neighbour fun,liiscliscerningsympathy,andabovcall 
and family friend, and the Pui'itan attack his holiness attracted undergraduates of 
on Denison's exposition of EucharistU every type and class, and his great energies 
doctrine in 185G, made an ineffaceable were devoted to helping tiicm. Conse- 
mark on Coles’s mind. In 1858 lie went qucntlyliisgi'catcstcautvibutiontohisagc 
to Eton, where lie boarded with the Ilcv. is hidden in the Jives ofothcrmcn. Hewas 
C. C. Jnmes. Coles’s moral courage and appointed priiieijial of the Piisey House 
his genius for friendship triumphed over in 1897 and held the jio.silion until 1009, 
such disabilities us his stoutness, his nwk- when he resigned from ill-health. In 1003 
wnrdness at games, and bis nneompromis- he undertook at the request of Bishop 
ing clmi'chmanship. His intimate friends Wilkinsou of St. Andrews a missionary 
were Digby Mackworth Dolben, Robert tour through Soutli .jVfrica in preparation 
Bridges, and Archibald Primrose, Lord for the later‘inis.sion of help’. From 1010 
Dalincuy (afterwards Earl of Rosebery), to 1920 Coles was wartlen of the coniimin- 
In 1804 Coles entered Bailiol College, ity of the Epijdinny at Truro, and in 1012 
Oxford. His Eton contemporary (Sir) Dishop Gore made him honorary caaoit 
W. 11. Anson urged him to enter for an of Christ Church and his diocesan chap- 
exhibition, which he won, but resigned lain, in which capaeily Coles worked in- 
from coii.scientioiia scruples on gaining defatigably in the Oxford diocese until 
only a third class in classical moderations Bishop Gore rcsigncfi in 1919. Thence- 
in 18G6. He obtained a third class in forward he lived with one of his .sisters 
lilerae humaniores in 1809, and proceeded at Shepton Beauchamp, where he died 
to Cuddesdon theological college, of which uumarricil 9 June 1029 and is bm'icd, 
Edward King (q.v., afterwards bishop of Coles published little: Pctslorai ll'ork in 
Lincoln) was principal. Coles used to de- Cotintrij Disirids (1900, being lectures de¬ 
plore his wasted time as an undergraduate; livered at Cambritige in Lent 190,5), full of 
certainly liis two third classes were no practical experience; Lailcn Mcdilatiom 
index to his intellectual power. He had (1690, 4th cd. 1905) and Advent Medita- 
been absorbed in church questions. Gerard lions (1890, new eel. 1901); and eeparate 
Manley Hoplcins was a close friend, and sermons. Some of his best hymns, uotuldy 
he came to know Henry Parry Liddon ‘We pray Thee, Heavenly FaLlier’, are in 
[q.v.], who heard his first confession and IlymnsAiicientandModernandiheiCnpJish 
became his greatest friend. //i!/mnnl.l*ossc.sscdof!imple|)rivatciiu‘aiis, 

Coles was ordained deacon at Winches- hcdislribnted them la\'ishly, livinghimsclf 
ter by Bishop Samuel Wilbca'forec at in severe simplicity. For many years his 
Advent 1890, and liccused to a curacy health was bad, but he never allowed it to 
at Wantage under the Rev. William John hinder his activity. He had a line presence 
Butler [q.v.], afterwards dean of Lineolii, and a beautiful voice; great spiritual 
He was ordained priest by Bishop Mae- beauty distinguished his kind and strildng 
karncss of Oxford in 1870. On his father's face. In early manliood one of lus eye- 
sudden death in 1872 he succeeded him brows became white through acute anxiety 
as rector of Shepton Beauchamp. He ic- for the supposed loss of a sister. Coles's 
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COLES, VINCENT STUCKEY 
STRATTON (1845-1020), divine and 
liymn-writcr, born 27 March 1845 at 
Shepton Beauchamp, Somerset, was the 
only son of the Rev. James Stratton Coles, 
rector of Shepton Beauchamp since 183(5 
and later rural dean and a prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral. His mother, from whom 
Coles learned the religious principles which 
inspired his long life, was Eliza, daughter 
of Vincent Stuckey, of Langport, banker 
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humility deceived many into taking him 
at his o^vn valuation ; actually liis spiritual 
pov’cr jniliienced not Oxford only but 
penetrated the whole Anglican Commu¬ 
nion. 

[V. S. S. CoJes, Letters, &c.> with a Memoir, 
edited by J. F. Ilriscoc, 19110 ; Life and Lellers 
of W. J. BidlcT, D.D., edited by A. J. Butler, 
1897; A. J. Mason, A Mewoir of George 
Howard JViUcinson, 2 vols., 3 000; F. J. Kins¬ 
man, Sulvc Malcr^ 1020; A Dictionary of 
Ilymiiologn, edited by J. Julian, revised edi¬ 
tion 1907; private inforiniitioii; personal 
knowledge.] S. L- Oni-AnD. 

COLLINS, MICHAEL (1800-1022), 
Irish revolutionary leader and chairman 
of the pi’ovisional government of the Irish 
Free State in 1022, was born 16 October 
1800 at Woodfield, Clonakilfcy, co. Cork, 
the tliird son and youngest child in the 
family of eight children of Michael Col¬ 
lins, a farmer in humble circumstances 
but belonging to an old Irish family, by 
his wife, Mary Anne O’Brien. He was 
educated at the local primary school, 
where he was fortunate in having a teacher 
of unusual talents. He went to London 
when sixteen years of age nnd during ten 
years’ residence there studied and read 
widely, acquiring a considerable general 
knowlcd gc of business methods, economics, 
history, and coutcinporaiy politics, and 
developing a style of writing and speak¬ 
ing, at once easy and virile, w'liich stood 
him in good stead in later times. His 
early years in London were uneventful; 
lie was a boy clerk in the Post- Oflicc 
Savings Bank for .some years, and subse¬ 
quently (1010) held a minor post with a 
firm of London stock-brokers. He left 
this post during the moratorium following 
the outbreak of the European Wnr in 
lOl'f, but soon afterwards found employ¬ 
ment in the London ollice of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, where he re¬ 
mained until tlic end of 1015. He grew up 
a well-built man, about six feet in height, 
active and powerful, a good athlete, pos- 
BC.ssecl of great physical endurance, with 
a pleasing ojicn face, a genial and hearty 
manner, and a strong and self-assertive 
disposition. Genci'oua in friendship, quick 
in temper, sparing in praise, and sharp in 
rejiroof, his strong cluiructcr inspired ex¬ 
tremes of affection and dislike, -while his 
capacity for prompt decision and rapid 
action and his great phj'sical bravery 
marked him as a leader in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement which grew rapidly in 
Ireland during the European War and 


which culminated in the establishment of 
an independent Irisli state, of the first 
government of whicli he became head. 

Collins first came into prominence on 
the political horixon about the year 1017. 
For many yeaws prior to the outbreak of 
the European War, the dominant party in 
Irish politic.? was tlic Irish parliamentary 
party, which, under the leadership of John 
Redmond [q.v.], held a practical mono¬ 
poly of the paTlimncntary representation 
of the country, save in the north-eastern 
portion of the province of Ulster, which 
was a unionist stxonglrold. A secret revo¬ 
lutionary nucleus known as the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood had remnined in 
existence from the Fenian times, but its 
membership was small and its inlluciicc 
of little weight. In 1913, borvever, the 
anti-Homc Rule movement in Ulster led 
by Sir Edward (fifterwavcls Lord) Carson, 
Opened the way for the organization of 
the Irish Volunteers. This body, avowedly 
military in its objects, -was directed from 
the outset by the revolutionary group. 
For ft short period Redmond succeeded 
in obtaining control, but the organization 
split and the militant party pursued its 
course until the Irisii ricbcllion of Easter 
week, 1016. The eventual release of the 
large number of men who had been im¬ 
prisoned and interned after the Rebellion 
resulted in the rc-conslitution of the Irish 
Volunteers, to form a body which was 
laterknownpopuhivly, though erroneously, 
as the ‘Irish Rcjjiibliciin Army’. 

Prior to 1010 Collins had taken an 
active part in the Irish Ilcpul)lican Bro¬ 
therhood in London. lie returned to Ire¬ 
land some months before the Rebellion, was 
in clo.se association with tlic leaders of 
the revolt, and took part in the occupa¬ 
tion of the General Po.st Oflice in Dublin 
during the lighting thore. After tlie Rebel¬ 
lion he was deported to Stafford gaol, and 
subsequently hilcrncd in Frongoch camp, 
near Bala, Merionethsliire, with a large 
number of fellow prisoners from .all parts 
I of the coiiiilry. He was released shortly 
before Chrislnias 191C. He was eonse- 
qucntly well known to most of the active 
members of the revotutionnry organiza¬ 
tions and was rapidly accepted a.s the 
organizing genius of the Volunteer and 
Sinn Fein movemciit. In April 1918 he 
was arrested in Diilditi, tried at Graiiard, 
and imprisoned in Sligo gaol for a sedi¬ 
tious speech. After liis release lie con¬ 
tinued to be politically extremely active; 
north and south tlie country was seni'ched 
fox him, but he succeeded in eluding the 
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vigilance of the police and the military step to disorganize and prevent its eollec- 
authorities. tion, the dillicuUics which Imcl to be sur- 

The Irish parliamentary patty had now mounted in getting in nnd safegwavding 
lost prestige, and at the general election the funds were enormous. Collins was 
in December 1018 Avns practically wiped completely succcssl’nl in liis efforts, with 
out. The Sinn Fein party clonnnnted Irish the result that tlie various activities of 
poUtica and captured 78 constituencies the Dail W'cre amply financed during the 
out of ft totnl of lOfj. North-East Ulster trying i>criod prior to 1021. 
remained unionist. Tlie Sinn Fein mem- In 1020 the Irish Volunteer ovgnniza- 
bers met in Dublin on 21 January 1010> tion, hitherto an iudepeudeut body, pro- 
adopted a decimation of independence claimed its nlJcgiaiicc to Dull Eireann. 
and ft provisional const-itutJon.jind elected Its numbers were considcruble, but its 
a ministry. Collins, wlio had been elected arms and equipment were very poor. The 
for two constituencies, West Cork and iinportntionofnrniswas rigidly controlled, 
Tyrone, was chosen ns minister for liomc and the maintenance of a .sulliciency otwar 
aUairs. In Febiiiaiy 1019 he took the material wns a constant proidein. Tlic 
principal part in planning and carrying efforts made by tlic Britisli force.s to sup- 
out the escape of lilr. De Valera from Lin- press the Dail and the Volunteers aroused 
coin gaol, and in the consequent reorgani- great public rc.sentuiciit, and consequently 
zationofthe Sinn Fein n^inistry he became when the VoUniteci's retaliated by attacks 
minister for finance. This portfolio he re- upon the police and tlic military, they were 
tallied until his death. slicltercd and succoured everywhere. The 

Collins was now in a position to com- attacks gradually beoame move numerous 
mnnd. Besides being Sinn Fein minister and feelings grew progiossivcly einbit- 
for finance, he was director of orgaiiiza- tered, with the rc.sult that from the suin- 
tion and subsequently of intelligence for mer of 1020 until the truce of 11 July 
the Irish Volunteers, and nrerober of the 1921 a state oC ppiciTilla warfare existed, 
supreme council of the Irish Bepuhlican Collins organizcil the service through 
Brotherhood. His abundant energy and which arms and nininiinilinii w’crc pro- 
his mastery of detail enabled him to keep vided. In addition lie evented an intoUi- 
in close touch with every aspect of the gence department wliich had contacts in 
revolutionary activities, and hcenjoyedthe the mo.st unlikely quarters and kept him 
respect and confidence of his colleagues, well informed of the plans and intentions 
lie became on almost legendary figure to of the British military and police, 
the people, and his career during the three During this period the luninal adminis- 
ycai's which followed proved remarkable, tratioii of the country had largely ceased, 
On 12 September 1910 Dail Eiveann, The Dail ininislvy liad set up its own 
the revolutionary parliament, and all the judicial sy.stem in opposition to tlie exist- 
other Irish revolutionary organizations ing courts. Tlie local district and county 
were dcclaved illegal by thcBiLtishgovcrn- councils refused to obey the directions of 
ment, and their activities were thereafter the Local Government Board for Ireland 
conducted mainly in secret. The British and attorned to the rival Dail department 
military and police forces were grcatl}' of local government. Almost every fiinc' 
augmented and kept up a constant and tion of government was (UipUcatcd and 
growing pressure by means of raids and the whole aclmiumtiatiou of former Limes 
arrests of prominent members of the w'as daily being rendered move ini]Jotcnt, 
orgauiziitions, Mr. De Valera, the presi- Negotiations for a settlement were ini- 
dent of Dail Eireami, having gone to the tinted towards the end of 1 !)2(); tliey took 
United States of Anicricft in the spring definite shape in tlic forninl cessation of 
of 1019 in order to procure moral and hostilities on 11 .Inly 1921, and in an 
financial support for the movement, it invitation from the prime minister, Ulr, 
was decided by Dail Eireann to float an Lloyd George, to I\Jr. Do Valera to meet 
internal loan in Ireland and an external Briti.sh nunister.s in ti conrereiioe. A pro- 
: loan in the United States. Both ventures longed cxeliangc of corrcE^poudcncc. fol- 
were highly successful, each loan being lowed this invitation, and a conference 
heavily over-subscribed. As minister for was ultimately urrangod ‘with a view to 
rmaace, Collins ^vas responsible for the ascertaining how the association of Ire- 
organization of the issue; in the ease of land with the community of nations 
the internal loan the greater part of the known as the Briti.sh Commonwealth, may 
work fell on his shoulders, and as the best be reconciled with Irish national 
British government took every possible aspirations’. Five Irish delegates, Arthur 
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GrifTith [q.v.], Michael Collins, Eamonn 
Duggan, George Gavan Duffy, and Robert 
Barton, were selected by the Bail on 14 
September 1921, nnd endowed with pleni- 
potentiavypowers. The outstniuling figutes 
among them were Gridith niitl Collins. 
Agi'cemcnt was reached on 6 December, 
when articles of agreement for a Treaty 
between Great Britain and Ireland were 
signed. Ireland was rccogniKcd as having 
'ttie same constitutional status in the 
community of nations known as the 
British Empire as tlie Dominion of Canada, 
the Cominonw'ealtli of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and the tlnion 
of South Africa, with a Parliament having 
powers to make laws for the pence, order, 
and good government of Ireland and an 
executive responsible to that Parliament*. 

j\Ir. Dc Valera, hoAVCver, the president! 
of the Bail cabinet, repudiated this agree* I 
nicnt and was sup])ortcd in his attitude 
by two of his colieagiics, Catlml Bnigha 
and Austin Stack. A sliarp division of' 
oi)inion manifested itself in the Dail, and 
the terms of tlie Treaty were accepted by 
only a small majority of that body. A 
provisional government was set up on 
14 January 1022, with Collins ns chair¬ 
man and minister for finance. 'Tlie pro¬ 
visional government imnicdiatcly set to 
work to arrange to take over the machin¬ 
ery of government from the British 
departments and to frame a constitution 
for the Irish Free State. Mcanwdhle the 
opponents of the Treaty Tvere actively 
organizing their forces. The Irish Volun¬ 
teers were almost equally divided, and m 
Marcli the section hostile to the Treaty 
seceded and adopted a policy of revolt. 
A bitter political campaign rvas also 
begun, and the occupation of various 
public buildings by armed irregular forces 
resulted in numerous clashes in various 
parts of the country. Collins made des¬ 
perate efforts to heal the breach, and at 
one time appeared to have succeeded. 
He was able to arrange for a general 
election in June 1022, at which out of 
128 deputies returned 04 were supporters 
of the Treaty. A parliament was sum¬ 
moned for July. Meanwhile the situation 
was growing rapidly more serious, nnd 
following the .seizure by the irregular 
forces of an oiTicer of the head-quarters 
staff of the regular army, an ultimatum 
was issued demanding the immediate 
evacuation of all buildings illegally occu¬ 
pied. This ultimatum expired on 28 June 
and a civil war began. 

Collins immediately took over the com¬ 


mand of the Free State army and speedily 
reduced the opposition in Dublin. The 
main strength of the irregular forces wa-s 
broken towai‘ds the end of August, al¬ 
though sporadic attacks continued in 
isolated areas up to the spring of 1021]. 
On 22 Augii.st 1922 Collins, accompanied 
by General Dalton and Coinmaiulmit 
O’Connell and other members of bi.s head¬ 
quarters staff, was returning in the even¬ 
ing to Cork from a tour of inspection of 
military positions in that county, when 
lie and his party were attacked by a small 
band of irregulars in the wild and hilly 
country around Macroom. A severe fight, 
lasting nearly an hour, ensued at Dealna- 
blath, near Braiulon. The irregulars, 
defeated, were on the point of retiring 
when Collins w'ns mortally wounded by a 
bullet in the JiCQcl. His body was taken 
to Dublin on 24 August nnd lay in state 
in the Citj' Hall until the funeral at Glas- 
nevin cemetery. Thus ended the short 
career of one of tlic most remarkable 
Irislimen of modern times. His dynamic 
energy and powerful personality played 
a leading part in the struggle for indc- 
peiuleiice wliich re.sulte(l in the establish¬ 
ment of the Irtsh Free State. 

[Bail Eircann: Oflicial lleportsj Annual 
licgisler; Piams Bdaslal (Pierce Bensley), 
Michael Collins and the Making of a New 
Ireland, 2 vols., 1920; private iiifornintion; 
personal knowledge,] tV. T. CoacaiAVE. 

COLVIN, Sin SIDNEY (1845-1027), 
critic of art and literaturs, was born at 
Norwood 18 June 18-1.5, Hie tliird son of 
Bazett David Colvin,East India merclumt, 
of The Grove, Little Boalings, Suffolk, by 
liis wife, Mary Stenart, cliuigliter of M'il- 
liain Butterworth Baylcy. The families 
of both parents iiad been connected with 
India far several generations. Colvin’s 
boyhood was spent at Little. Bcalings; he 
was erUicatcd at home until he went in 
1863 to Trinity College, Camln-idgc, of 
which he became a fellow in 1868. On 
taking his degree, after luiving been placed 
third in the first class of the classical 
tripos of 1807, he went to London, wrote 
for the Pall Mall Gazelle, and contributed 
articles to magazines, especially from 
1871 onwards to the Forlfolio, founded in 
1869 by Philip Gilbert Honierton [q.v.]. 
In 1871 also he joined tlie Society of 
Dilettanti, of which he was from 1801 to 
1806 honorary secretary. His member¬ 
ship of the New (afterv'ards the Savile) 
Club, which he joined in 1800, made him 
acquainted with many of the best intel- 
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lects fimong his contenipornries; he was 
also a member from 1870 of the Athe¬ 
naeum, and from 1893 of the liurhngton 
Fine Arts Club. 

In 1872 Cohin’s Portfolio papers on 
Children in Italian and English Design 
appeared in book form, followed in 1873 
by Occasional Writings on Pine Art. In 
January 1873 he was elected Slade profes¬ 
sor of fine art at Cambridge, and held that 
appointment, several times renewed, until 
1885. Among his more eminent pupils 
were Martin Conway (afterwards Lord 
Conway of Allington) and (Sir) Lionel 
Cast, He lectured on Florentine painting, 
on early Italian and German engraving, 
and on Greek sculpture with special refer¬ 
ence to the recent discoveries in the 
Temple of Zens at Olympia, which he 
visited with Sir Cliarles Newton, [q.v.] in 
March 1875. In 1873 he was appointed 
director of the Fit/.william Museiira, where 
he fovmdecl a coUccUon of casts of Greek 
sculpture. He resigned the directorship 
in 1884 on taking up his duties at tlie 
British Museum, where he had been np» 
pointed by tiie principal trustees in July 
1888 keeper of the depai'tmcnt of prints 
and drawings in succession to George 
Williaiu Reid [q-v.]. 

Col\'in, who held the kccjrership till 
J)ine 1012, greatly improved the arrange¬ 
ment and mounting of the collection of 
]>riut.s and drawings, and superintended 
its removal from crumped quarters to 
the Wliite ^ving, \S’here a spacious gallery, 
adjoining the Students’ room, Avas used 
for a series of exhibitions. To these he 
composed ndmirahlc guiclc.s, that of most 
j>cnuancnt value being the guide to the 
Gxliibition in 1899 of Rembrandt’s eteh- 
ing.s, arranged for the first time in chrono¬ 
logical order. About 19) 1-1912 he was 
once more plniiuing a removal of the 
prints and drawings—to the new EdAvartl 
VII galleries; but it was not carried out 
till 1018. Colvin’s wide acquaintance with 
collectors and iJiflucntial persons outside 
ollieial circles was bcnclicial in many Avoys 
to the groA^'tli of the collection and its 
appreciation by tlic public. His greatest 
acquisition was that of the magnificent 
Malcolm collection of draAvings and en¬ 
gravings, purchased in 1895 by n grant 
of £25,000 from the Treasury, a sum, 
even at that date, greatly below its ac¬ 
tual value. Among important gifts or be- 
qriests secured by his infiucncc were the 
Mitelioll eollccLion of early Avoodeuts 
(1895), tlic Henry Vaiigliaii bequest of 
diUAviugs, by Flaxmau, Stothard, and 


others (1900), the Cheylesinore collec¬ 
tion of mezzotints (1002), and George 
Salting’s draAvings and engravings by old 
masters (1910), The Reeve collection of 
draAvings of the NorAvich school (1902) 
Avas A purchase important for English art. 
Fine drawings Avere acquired separately 
from minicrous sources. Colvin had Avidc 
knOAVledge, but his oAvn preference Avas 
for the Italian school, in Avliich he some- 
AA'lmtunduly depreciated any work that was 
later than the sixteenth century. He made 
a special study of engraving before Marc- 
antonio (died c. 1534), and published his 
researchea in the text accompanying A 
Florentine Pichire Chronicle (1808, a book 
of draAvings, bought from Rusldn, Avhich 
Colvin attributed to Maso Finiguerra, 
1426-1464, the reputed inventor of en¬ 
graving) and in the ofTicinl Catalogue o/ 
Earltf Italian Engravings (1910), in whicli 
he was assisted by Mr. A. M. Hind. An 
important piece of research, in Avhieh Mr. 
Hind also collaborated, was Earli/ Engrav¬ 
ing and Engravers in England (1905). 
Colvin wrote tiv 2 text for a publicatiou of 
drawings by old masters, selected by him 
from tile University Galleries and Cliiist 
Church Library, Oxford (1902-1907). 

During the last ten years of his keejicr- 
ship CoK'in became keenly interested in 
the art of the Far East. lie obtained for 
the Museum, between 1902 and 1900, 
four important private collections of Japa¬ 
nese woodcuts, and in 1910 the Wegener 
collection of Chinese paintings. On the 
retirement of Sir Edward Mnnnde Thomp¬ 
son Iq.v.] in 1909, Colvin was a candidate 
fertile directorship of tlic British Museum. 
He AA'as knighted in 1911. 

After his retirement fi’om the British 
Museum Cohin returned Avith zest to the 
study of literature, from Avhich he had 
been partially diA'ertcd during his busy 
j'cars in Cambridge and Bloomsbury. In 
English literature he had a speeiai love 
for Landor and Keats, and Avrotc volumes 
on both for the ‘English Men of LeIters' 
scries (Ztflndor, 1881, Keals^ 1887). He 
also edited Selections from Landor ( 1882 ) 
in Mocinillan’s ‘Golden Treasury’ series. 
He devoted some years after 1912 to the 
preparation of a lengthy life of Keats, 
Avhich appeared in 1917 as John Keats, 
llis Difc and Porh y, and is his jnost valu¬ 
able contribution to literature. Memories 
and Notes, a collection of autobiograpliieal 
fragments and renAinisccnces of EdAviwd 
John Trelawny, George Eliot, Gambetta, 
and others, followed in 1921. 

Of Colvin’s many friendships Avith men 
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,f letters the most famous is his Eittach- Captain William Congreve, J.P., D.L., 
inent to 11. L. Stevenson, -wliich lasted of Congreve Manor, Staffordshire, and of 
from 187;) until his irieniVs death in 1894. Burton Hall, Cheshire, hy his wife, Fanny, 
VVlien Stevenson left England for the daughter of Lee Povcher Townshend, of 
Pacific in 1S87, Colvin kept in touch with Wiiiclmm Hall, Cheshire. The family of 
liis writings and gave advice on their Congrevc elainis to trace its dc.sccnt from 
completion and jniblication. He piildished the tliirtecnth eentiiry, but it did not be- 
in 1805 the Vuilima Lcliers, addressed to come well-ktiowm until the seventeenth 
liim by Stevenson from Samoa, and editeil century, its most farnoTis representative 
in 1809 and 1911 Stcvcii.son’s general heing William Congreve, the playwright 
sonespondence; he was also editor of the [q.v.]. The name also became known in 
Edinburgli edition of Stevenson’s works the army, Avhen Lieutenant-General Sir 
(1894-1897). In later years, Stevensoji’s William Congrevc rose to high distinction 
successor in Colvin’s loving admiration was as an artillerynmn during the eighteenth 
Joseph Conrad. century and w-as created a baronet in 

Colvininarricdin lOndFrances,daughter 1812. His succGS.sor, also Sir William 
of Cuthbert Fethcrstoiihaugii and widow Congrevc [q.v.^, acliicvcd greater renown 
of the Rev. Albert Ilurt Sitwell. 'I'hcy had as an inventor, ehielly through his produc- 
bcen close friends for more than thirty tion of the Congreve wav rocket, which 
years, and Mrs. Sitwell had shared Col- was adopted as a weapon of the Royal 
vin’s intimacy with Stevenson, In their Artillery. Walter Congreve’s fatlicr, Wil- 
house at tlie British Museum, called by liain, a member of an elder branch of the 
‘the Mouvuue.ut’, and after- faaxUy, served in the awd Feat, 
wards at 85 Palace Gardens Terrace, but resigned his conitnisr.ion in order to 
Kensington, tliey xverc the centre of a become chief constable of Staffordshire, 
literary ai\d artistic circle ixito which Congrevc was eduented at Harrow and 
youthful talent was ever welcomed. Lady at Pcinhroke College, Oxford, whore he 
Colvin diet] in 1921'. 'riii.s bereavement niatriculalcd in 1881. Having .served for 
was a great blow to Colvin, xvhosc last some years in the North Staffordshire 
years were fiiiilier saddened by deafness Militia, he decided in 1888 to ci\tcr the 
and loss of memory. He died in Kcnsiiig- army. After pa.ssing thronglr the Royal 
Ion 11 May 11)27. There were no children Military College, Samnuirst, as was custo- 
of the niarriage. inary for vjnivcr.sity candiclates at that 

Although lie did little cvcnlivc xvork, period, lie xvas gazetted into the Uille 
Colvin’s scholar.slii]) and lasle, and his Brigade in Febj-nary 1885, whereupon lie 
knoxviedge of men as xvell as of books and joined the 1st battalion in India. In 1880 
prints, made of liim a sound critic. Alike he retiirned hoiue xvith Lliat unit, married 
in his oxvn prure.sKioii.al writings, and in in the following year, and became iissistniit 
those which be d<;])uted to assi.s(ants at iirljulant for niu.skctry. In thi.s capacity 
the British Museum, Colvin insisted on his patience and I'acuil.y for methodical 
a liigh standard of good English. An work first came to liglit and gained 
nccoinplislicd linguist, he xvas eonstanliy recognition. Ho was ixroinoled captain in 
in touch xvith coni iuental eritic.s and his- December 1893, and agiiin seix cd in India, 
toi'ians of art. He bad more .synijxathy returning two years later to his depot in 
with modern iiiovcmcnts in literature Knglatitl. In January 1898 he was a])- 
than in art. In ])cisau he was tall and pointed distriet inspeelor of musketry at 
thin, in niannor nniiuatcd and nei-vous, Aldershot, an employincnl in wliicli lie 
sometimes iniliihic, but charming in de- again achieved excellcuiL results, 
mcanour to tluiKO. whom he liked. He On the oulhveuk of the Soutti ACi’iean 
xvalkcd with a .sliglil. liiitj) after an aecideni War in October 1801), Congrevc xva.s 
in whieli lii.s leg was broken. His portrait ordered to the Cape, and Ihoiicc on to 
by T. RousHid (IhUH) is at the Savile Dnvbaix. After being altivclicd to tlw, state 
Clul); an earlier diawing l)y Alphonse of tlie 4Ui brigade lie was appoinled to 
Legi'os is in the Brilish jMiiseuin. Sir liedvcrs IJiillcr’s head-cniarter staff 

[Tlic Times, 12 Mav 1 S)27 ; K. V. Lneas. The censoT. On t 5 Oeoemlnn RuUcr 

Colvins (1/1(1 their Friends, ]fJ28; jiersonal made hjs attempt to foicw the crossing of 
knowlctlgc.J C. DoimsoN. the River Tugcla at Coleiiso, H'ith a view 

to covering the infantry advance he 
CONGREVE, Sia WALTER KORRIS ordered the 1st lirigiule Royal Field Artil- 
(18C2-1927), general, was born at Chat- Icry to a poi?itioit near tlie river. Owing to 
ham 20 November 180'-, the eldest son of theprevailiiigeonfusionthcgunscumc into 
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action within 1,000 yards of the enemy, accompanied him as secretary. The brevet 
where they became a target for such of colonel was awarded him in June 1005. 
severe fire that, when their ammunition After a spell of rcj^imenial duty and 
was expended, the detachments, unable half pay, during w'hich he received siib- 
to obtain any replenishment, sought cover’ stantive coloners rank, Congreve ohtninccl 
in a hollow to the rear of the battery, the command of the School of lirusketry at 
Believing the guns to be abandoned, HytheinSeptember 1009. Tliereheinadca 
Bullcr ordered efforts to be made to with- far-sighted but fruitless effort to obtain an 
draw them, and desired his staff to assist, increase in the establishment of machiiie- 
Accordingly Congreve, withBuller’s aides- guns throughout the army. lu spite of 
de-camp. Captain H. N. Schofield, R.A., this set-back lie was given the command 
and Lieutenant P'rodcrick Robci’ts, Lord of the 18th Infantry brigade, with the rank 
Roberts's only son, galloped forward with of brigadier-general, in 1911. Atthattiine 
the gun teams to bring in the batteries, he also received tlie C.B. Essentially a 
Coming imder very heavy fire, Congreve regimental officer and an enthusiast for 
was hit many times, and with several accurate rillc fire, Congreve brought a 
others crawled into a hollow for cover, thoroughly practical mind to bear on the 
Some hours later, seeing Lieutenant trainii^ of his brigade. He was hampered 
Hoberts lying severely wounded near the by constant asthma, l)ut his unwavering 
guns, Congreve, altliough barely able to eoiirngc surmounted all physical obstacles, 
walk, went out and brought him under On the outbreak of the European ^^■ar 
cover. Roberts subsequently succumbed, in August 1014, the 18th Infantry brigade 
and Congreve, for his gallantry throughout was first sent to Edinburgh and then to 
the (lay, rvas awarded the Victoria Cross. Cambridge, hut reached Erance in micl- 
Aftcr recuperating at Capetown, Con- September in time to take part in the 
grove was ordered to join Kitchener’s battle on the River Aisne. After tlic dead- 
Horse, an irregular corps then in process lock on this front, the British troops were 
of formation, This very row regiment transferred to Flanders, and the Glh divi- 
was not fortunate in the operations which sion, of which the 18tU Infantry brigade 
terminated in General Piet Cronje’s sur- formed part, came into action to the cast of 
render at Paardeberg on 27 February Hazebrouclc on 13 October. On this front 
1900, BO that Congreve readily accepted Congi’eve and his brigade fought stub- 
the appointment of brigade-major of the bornly until mid-November. Congreve 
18th Infantry brigade in the 6th division, proved himself a good brigade comman- 
He thus participated in Roberts’s march der, often incurring great personal risks 
to Pretoria, being present at Poplar Grove, while visiting the front line, though suffer- 
Dreifonteiu, the .sucrendcc of Bloerafon- iug much fram bad health. In Fcbtuiuy 
tcin, and the subsequent operations in the 1915 he was specially promoted major- 
Transvaal. In October he was appointed general, but continued with his brigade 
a deputy-assistant ailjutnnt-gencrral at until selected to succeed to the eomn'iand 
bend-quarters, and three weeks later was of the 0th division in the following May. 
selected to act as assistant military secrc- This division was now ordered to take 
tary to Lord Kitchener, who succeeded over part of the northern face of the 
Roberts as coinmandci'-in-chief at the Ypres salient, and there Congreve spent 
beginning of 1001. In the multifarious the next six months. His division during 
duties that fell to his lot, Congreve’s quiet this period was not called upon to make 
courtesy, tact, and common sense gained any remarkable effort except for one 
Kitchener’s high approbation. InDeccm- particularly well-organi'/.cd minor attack, 
her 1901 he was promoted major in his On Ifi November he was selected to coin- 
regiment, and on the following day re- mandtlicnewly formed XIII Army Corps, 
ceived a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy for being given tlie temporary rank of 
liis war services. After Iris letnrn home, lieutenant-general. 

in October 1002, he was selected for a The XIII Corps at first formed part of 
joersonal appointment on the staff of tlie tlie Third Army, but in the spring of 1916 
Duke of Connaught, wlio was then com- it was allotted to Sir Henry Rawiinson’s 
maiidcr-in-chicE in Iretaud. In Dublin Fourth Army which hod just been formed 
Congreve won golden opinions and was on the British right flank in preparation 
awarded the M.V.O. in 1008; accordingly for the battle of the Somme. When tlic 
it was not surprising that, when the duke Fourth Army launched its great attack on 
was transferred to London ns inspector- 1 July, Congreve’s troops, supported by a 
general tothcforccsiuMay 1004, Congreve hcavici' concentration of artillery and en- 
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coantet'ing a -weakcT vDsistancc, advnneeil 
oiv tlie exti'cme riptit between the British 
XV and I’l'ciich XX Corps. The success 
of the XIII Corps, which reached the 
Montaaban I'idge, was the outstanding 
feature of the day. But this grout advan¬ 
tage was not followed up. Not until 14 July 
did Ilawlinson advance again, when he 
tried the hold expedient of a night march; 
Biid Congreve successfully carried out this 
movement with two of his divtsions. The 
battle then degenerated into a prolonged 
and dogged struggle. On 20 July his 
driest son, William, a brilliant young 
soldier with a remarkiible record of >vai' 
service, was killed—a grievous blow to 
his fatl\cr; in August, Congreve himself, 
undermined by hardship and grief, w'as 
struck down by an attack of cholera 
nostras. Wlicn lie returned to his corps 
ill late September he was ordered to move 
Iiis troop.s into the First Army area, and 
saw no more llgliting that year. In the 
spring of 1917, however, the XIII Corps 
was engaged in the buttle of Arras almost 
continuously for about four weeks. Dur¬ 
ing this fighting Congreve was hit by a 
shell when going to inspect his artillery 
below Vimy Bidgo. Ili.s left hand was 
shattered and siib.sequcntly amputated, 
wlicreu])on he was invalided home, being 
sliortly afterwards created IC.C.B. 

On 1 January 1918 Congreve rvas pro-1 
moted sub.stantive lieutenant-general nndj 
assumed command of theVII Corps, which 
was tiicn in France serving on the left of 
the Fiftli Army, in the position where it| 
abutted on tlio 'i'liivd Anny near Gouzcau- 
court. The full weight of the German on- 
alaught of 21 Jilateh 1‘JIB thus included 
Congreve’s corps, For ten days it fought 
gallantly in retreat before greatly superior 
forces. Congreve never gave way, but his 
health, sadly impaired by asthma, as well 
as by the results of his wound and of the 
loss of his son, was being tried beyond the 
limits of physical and mental endurance. 
Consequently he was transferred to the 
command of the X Corps, then resting 
near Crecy, and finally returned home in 
May 1918. 

After being on half pay until August 
1010 Congreve was .sent to Jlaifa to 
cominaiid tlie troops there w'hieh formed 
part of the British forces in Fgypt and 
Palestine. In October lie was transferred 
to Cairo, there to command the entire 
British forces in Egypt. During this period 
his main task was the evacuation of Syria 
nnd the transfer of that territory to France, 
a duty which he accomplished witli eon- 


spieuons tact. In l«)22 he was promoted 
full gcncriil._ Early the next year his ap¬ 
pointment in Egypt eaine to an end— 
much to his regret, for the climate suited 
his health. 

On return home Congreve was given 
the post of general commatuling-in-cliief, 
Southern command, at Salisbury, and 
appointed nide-dc-camp general to the 
king. Feeling tliat his health was weaken¬ 
ing, he allowed himself somewhat un¬ 
willingly to be persuaded into accepting 
the post of governor of Malta in June 
1926. During hia tenure of that onicc no 
incident of note occurred; he proved a 
popular governor and took a deep interest 
in the life of the island. But his health 
continued to fail, for liia constitution had 
been underminec] by the IVor. He died at 
Vnlelta 28 February 192T. 

Although Gougi'cvc was not a deeply 
read or .scieiitilie soldier, he possessed 
qualities whicli made liiin a good and 
practical leader of men: clear insight into 
everyday diHiculties, and execptiojml self- 
control in moments of danger, the highest 
form of both moral and jihysieal courage. 
In addition he was gifted with great 
personal charm and distinction. He hated 
pedants and despised all sham. His love 
of nature and knowledge of animals was 
profound; yet, although a fearless horse¬ 
man, he began very early in life to lose 
interest in hunting, as his distaste for 
blood sports increased. Nevertheless, at 
heart he remained a true country gentle¬ 
man of the old school. 

Congreve married in 1890 Cecilia, 
danglitcr of Cnplain Cimrles Blount La 
Touelie, of the Bombay tu'my, and had 
three sons. His second .son, Gcolfrey (born 
1897), was awanled in 1927 the baronetcy 
which had been destined for his father 
before the lallerbs death. Cungicvc was 
a J.P. and D.L. for the county of SLaffoi'cl, 
and in 1922 was elected an honorary fellow 
of Pembi’oke College, Oxford, in recog¬ 
nition of his wtii' services. He was also 
a[)pointcd a colonel conimnndant of the 
Rihc Brigade in the same year. 

[Tlie Times, 2 Muroli 1927 ; L. H. Thornton 
and lb l''i'a.scr, Co?ifircve'^—Fallier and 

Son, 1030; Sir .1, H. Edmoiuls, (Oniciid) lliS’ 
lory of the Great IKar. MilHarij OpcraHonS. 
l''rutice and lielj^inm, lOJd-lOIS, 1022-193o; 
.‘Vrmy Lists; personal knowledge.] 

H. Di; VV-vri'EViLi.E. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (•1B57-1024), mas* 
ter mariner and novelist, was of Polish 
birth, and parentage. As Teodor Josef 
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Konrad Korzcniowaki he whs born near 
Rlohilow in Poland 8 December 1857. He 
became a natviralizcd British subject under 
the name of Joseph Conrad in 1886. His 
fatlier, Joseph Tiieodorc Apollonius Kor- 
Kcniowski, a member of a Polish landed 
family, was a well-known man of letters 
who translated Shakespeare into Polish. 
In 1862, when his son was only five years 
old, he was banished by the Russian 
government to Vologdn on account of his 
implication in the l^olish rebellion of that 
year. Accompanied by his wife (Evelina, 
daughter of Joseph Bobrowsld, of Oratow, 
in Podolia) and eliild, he spent two or 
three years rvanclcring about Russia, not 
actually destitute, but exposed to con¬ 
tinual discomfort and in great spiritual 
misery; and to tlic anxieties and endur¬ 
ances of this period was in part due the 
premature dcatJi of AladameKorzcniowski 
in 1865. Not until 1807 was the widower 
permitted to leave Russia again and to 
take his little son to Lemberg in Austrian 
Galicia. There they settled, living quietly 
and in great intimacy, until in 1860 the 
fatlier died. The twclve-year-old boy 
passed under the guardianship of an 
uncle, Tlinddeiis Bobrowski. 

The induence on the mature Joseph 
Conrad of his early years, and particularly 
of his father’s training and activities, was 
very great. On the one hand, such inci¬ 
dents of ehildliood as remained with him 
were later eagerly used in liis novels, 
nearly all of which have an actuality 
beyond the average. On the other hand, 
Apollonius Korzeuiowski, as Polish pa¬ 
triot, as student and translator of French 
literature and, incidentally, as teacher of 
the French language, brought his boy into I 
direct contact with the nationalist aspira-' 
tions of an oppressed people and, in the 
course of extensive readings in French 
literature, with the dangerously infectious 
work of 'Victor Hugo. To the translating 
by the father of Hitgo’s TmvaillcuTS dc la 
Mer, and to tlie boy’s reading aloud of the 
translation, may be attributed in part 
Conrad’s early desire for a seafaring life, 
and to a very large degree his later 
tendencies to literary rhetoric and to 
ovcr-luxuviance of epithet. As for the 
fluent and admirable French W'hieh in 
youth he learned to speak, it was all his life 
a joy nnd an ally, but at the same time an 
intoxication. 

After liis father’s death Conrad lived 
with his uncle nnd studied in Cracow. By 
1872 tlie lad was already set on going to 
sea, and had begun the pleadings and 


arguments to which in 1S7‘1- tlie guavclian- 
uncle finally yielded. In Sciitembcv of 
tliat year he set off to Marseilics, -with all 
the ardour of his years, and with a few 
inllucntial introdiietioiif; in his pocket. In 
Uccember, a.s a registered seaman in tlie 
French merchant marine, he sailed on his 
first voyage. Ills life fcom 1874 to 1878 
was spent partly on tlic sea, partly in 
Marseilles. This period was fruitful in 
friendship and inoidevit, later to be used 
in his writings. Among his acquaintance 
were several fuinilics of Spanish royalist 
sympathies; and the whole of T)ie /Irrom 
of Gold (pulJislicd 1019), from the love- 
cpisodc of ‘Uita’ and ‘M. George’ to the 
wildest of the Carlist e,scapadc.s, ns well 
as such prominent eliaractcrs in other 
hooks as ‘Tom Lingard’, ‘Nostromo’, and 
‘Peyrol’, owe their existence to the adven¬ 
tures of these impressionable years. 

In April 1878 Conrad shipped on board 
the English vessel Mavis, nnd, after a 
voyage to Constantinople, first sot foot on 
English soil when he landed at Lowestoft 
in June. Apart from a nalur.al admiration 
for the British merchant marine, Conrad 
had not hitherto been conscious of any 
desire to visit England, much less to make 
her language his own. Even now lie was 
to pass several strenuous ycar.s as n 
foreigner in English ships before tlic 
thought of naturalization came to him, 
and the impulse to write—whether in 
English or in any other tongue—was 
.equally remote. His history fvou\ 1878 
I to 1886 was, from the point of view of 
incident, that of a hard-working and 
ambitious young seaman. He quaVdied 
as third mate in 1880, as second mate in 
1881, and as first mate in July 1888. In 
August 1886 nt the age of twenty-eight 
he assumed British nationality, and in 
November of the same year passed his 
final examination and became ‘ship’s 
mnster’. TJie vo3mgcs undertaken during 
these years brongiit experience whicli 
later, almost to the smallest detail, lie 
used in hia iiovel.s. The story of Youth, 
for example, was a veniinisecnec of his 
voyage us second mate from hlugland to 
the East in the barque Palestine, w'liilc 
the events in The Nigger nf Ute'Nurcissiis' 
W'cre taken almost literally from a memory 
of the year ] 884. 

/\s iiew'ly pvotnoted ‘ship’s master', 
Conrad had the usual clidiciilty in obtain- 
ing a Command. But employment, once 
secured, came readily, for he proved him¬ 
self a skilled and resourceful seaman, 
passionately interested in liis work and 
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not less individual as a captain than later decision, for he Imd little enough to live 
asnnovelist. Diiringl887andia88licsailed upon, and, altlunigt; the idea of writing 
theMulayArchipelago, rneetingtheorigiiial had taken a firm hold upon him, so far he 
of‘Almayer’ (a half-caste Dutchman, who had not published a single book. He spent 
differed only in name from liis fictional a few months over the mnmisciipt of his 
counterpart) and seeing the various places story and in June subinittcd it, under 
described in his novels and stories of life tlie title Almayer's I'olly, to T. Fisher 
in and about the islands. The next two Unwin, who scut it for ccadiug to Mr. 
years took him to fresh places, and he Edward Garnett. Tliis was for Conrad a 
discovered the regions up the Congo most fortunate chance. Thanks to the 
described in Ucarl of Darkness and An perceptive sympathy of tlic fust pu\)- 
Oulpost of Pwgresa. It may be remarked lisher’s render of lus experience, Conrad 
that in the Congo he met and made pas- achieved siimiltancoiisly ihst publiciition, 
sing acquaintance with Iloger Casement a new and intimate friendsiiip, and the 
[q.v.]. Conrad’s inward sensations and appreciation of a small but cliscriminaLlng 
heartburnings, at this as at other periods section of the public. Almmjer's Folly, 
of liis seafaring life, are rleseribecl vividly published in April ] 805, was welcomed by 
and with feeling in liis various volumes of the connoisseurs and by those alert to 
avowed reminiscences. A brooding and new talent; even its sale was above the 
melancholy temperament rendered more average for a first novel. A successor, A7i 
than normally acute his appreciation of Oulcost of Ihe Islands, appeared w'ithin a 
his own changing moods, while his sub- year, ancl a third story, The Nigger of the 
sequent power of literary exprc-ssion 'Narcissus', was running serinlJy in the New 
enabled him to describe liis spiritual /icuieru during the latter half of 1897. 
development hi several passages of great Conrad was noav committed to the life 
poignancy. It was indeed from personal of a niaii of letters, In March 189(5 he had 
psychological experience tliat he eontrived married Jessie, daiiglitor of a bookseller, 
his most lasting contribution to English Alfred Henry George, and taken her to a 
literature. Wliercvcr he had an opportun- remote spot on the coast ofBrittany,where 
ity of descrilhiig in English ivords tlie tlicy.staycdinhappy discomfort, almost ns 
reaction of an utterly iin-Engliah mind, sea-bound as if on board ship, and relying 
either to ordinary Engli.sli exjiericnccs or for such .society as they needed on the sen- 
to emotions common to adult lunnanity, faring population of neighbouring villagc.s 
Conrad achieved an intensity all the more and on fortuitous visits from Eiiglisli 
remaTkablc for its rarity. friends. After their return to England in 

In September 1869 Convad had begun .September they lived in various places in 
writing a story, rather as an alleviation of the eastern and southern countic.s. Money 
boredom than with any ambition toward was scarce, for nlthough Coimid’s reputa- 
author.slhp. The manuscript travelled tion with the elect was quickly established, 
about with him for several years, slowly hcliadmaiiy year.s towait hcl'ore tlie[)ublie 
increasing in length, tw'icc lost and found became aware of liis worlr. Two sons were 
once more. It was probably at this time born, and ill-licalth brought serious inter- 
that he developed the talent for verbal riiptions. I-Inrd work was essential, and 
story-telling w]iich John Galsworthy, who the strain and excitement of tlie new life, 
first made hi.s acquaintance in Mai-cli 1893 acting on a tomperainent predisjioscd to 
on hoard the Torrens, has recorded as one cnioiioiial extremes, cx.aggerated in Coii- 
of his most striking qualities. Early in rad the usual eharncleristie.s of the oveative 
1890 Conrad paid an overdue visit to his man. Although finely iiidilferent to tlic 
uncle and guardian in the Ukraine. Ho chances of pojniltir applause, ho was as 
had not set foot in Poland for nearly susceptible as any artist to lUioXuaLious 
twenty years, and the rc-discovery of of hope and re.sigiuttion, and ivould fall 
once familiar backgrounds by a man so into pcriod.s of dcjspairiiig gloom when 
travelled and so variously cosmopolitiiii antieipalion of disaster—n iemlcnoy to 
was peculiarly vivid. When later he eiime which he W'U.s niwuy.s prone—would drive 
to write of Poland and Ru.ssiii, his vision him to the bitterest pessimism. SLiangely 
was a queer blend of memories of child- enough,anticipated faihucnirccted him far 
hood and the half-detuchcd, luilf-voiiianti- more than actual disillusionment. The long 
cized impression gleaned on this Inter visit, intliifcrencc of the public to his work he 
It was in January ISO-I tliat Conrad bore with modest and humorous stoicism, 
made up his mind to leave the merchant It is recorded that only when the novel 
service. He was tnakiug a hasiardous Nosiromo (1004), over which he had spent 
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two laborious years, failed to impress the 
world, did he betray a bitter chagi’in; and 
certainly it is hard to understand why 
this magnificent story, unrivalled in Con¬ 
rad’s work for its ricliiiess, its cumulative 
excitement, and its vivid beauty, did not 
win for him the popularity he merited. 

It was dui'infr the first decade of the new 
century that Conrad’s troubles, spiritual 
and material, most nearly overwhelmed 
him. A tragic letter to a fellow writer’, 
written in 1005, expresses the despair to 
which he was ijcriodioally subject, and at 
the same lime n chiuaetcristic readiness 
to dramatize his own alllictions. ‘I stick 
hero fighting with disease and imbecility 
like a eovnered rat, facing fate with a big 
stick which is sure to descend and cracic 
iny siciill before niimy days are over. . . . 
As for working regularly in a decent, 
orderly, nndindustrious manner, rvegiveii 
that up from sheer imirossibility. The 
damned stufl comes out only by a sort of 
mental convulsion, which lasts for two, 
three, or more days up to a fortnight, 
which leaves me perfectly limp and not 
very happy.’ Through years distracted 
by illnesses, money worries, discourage¬ 
ments of every kind he worked doggedly 
on, The Minor of the Sea —a book of 
reminiscences to the making of whicli had 
gone, in his own words, ‘the twenty best 
years’ of liis life—appeared in 1000 and 
jierhaps, by its power to recall happier 
clays, temporarily consoled him in the 
midst of bis troubles. But ■whatcvcT 
alleviations he had were private to him¬ 
self. To outu'ard appearance he was 
hardly gaining ground at all. In 1907 he 
published The Secret Agent, to he followed 
four years later by Under Western Eyes 
(1011), two novels compounded of distant 
ine\t\ovies of Rvissia and Russian folk, of 
the revised impression of Slavdom gained 
in 1800, and an angry irony born of his 
present discontents. These books, two 
more volumes of stories, and anotiicr 
instalment of reminiscences were all writ¬ 
ten with the anguish of a brain at once 
word-ridden bvit inarticulate, thronged 
with memories but balked by its own 
scrupulous artistry. What to say was 
never Conrad’s difilculty: the torturing 
problem was bow to say it. But although 
to the end of his life he had to struggle 
against the hindrance of his temperament, 
the companion obstacle of public neglect 
was abruptly and strangely to be removed. 

Conrad’s moment of emergence as one 
of the great novelists of the day came 
quite suddenly with the publication in 


New York, in 1914, of Chance, n book far 
leas adapted to ready popularity than some 
of its i>rcdeccssovs and, it nnist be con¬ 
fessed, mote clmraeteristic of its author’s 
affectations than of Ihs qualities. Tlie 
fact that Chance made Conrad’s larger 
reputation is an ironic comment on the 
pow'cr of concerted publicity in modern 
life. It was felt by the friends and critics 
who had for long admired hia genius that 
Conrad must be forced on an uiirceeptivo 
world. A powerful American publislier, 
F. N. Doublcday, gave his co-opcrntioii, 
and Chance (which had first appeared in 
London in 1010) was ‘put over’ trium¬ 
phantly. Materially speaking, Conrad was 
a made man. Money flowed in upon him; 
he was courted and feted by admiring and 
inquisitive crowds. 

Fi'om this date until Ins death in 1024 
Conrad was more discussed, praised, and 
written about in England and America 
than any other liviivg writer. But it is 
doubtful whether he was himself much 
the happier for this tardy recognition. 
Always an ironist, the sardonic hazard of 
his own life-story can only have increased 
his cynicism. And indeed there was both 
irony and pathos in this late of a 

populttrity not really suited to his genius. 
Just as once he liad been neglected, so— 
from the moment of his acceptance by the 
English-speaking world—he was uncriti¬ 
cally and therefore immoderately praised. 
He was doubtless aware that, althoiigh 
the real qualities of his work were not 
those of the best seller, he had become the 
idol of a literary fosliion; and, being a 
student of literary history, he probably 
foresaw tliat when that fasliion diaiigcd 
he would—at least tcinporarily—pay the 
penalty for a Schwarmerei which he had 
neither asked for nor deserved. 

The years of the European W^av brought 
out iu Conrad the fighting spirit wliich 
had made him so fine a seaman. He 
shared the anxieties of the thousands of 
parents whose sons were in the trenches 
and he toiled devotedly to raise funds for 
the refugees of his native Poland. By his 
visits to several of the northern naval 
bases lie was allowed an inside view of 
the navy at work. In 1910 he went to sea 
for ten days in a ‘Q’ shi[) for trapping sub¬ 
marines. After pence came, he continued 
encrgeticaiiy his writing and his friend¬ 
ships—being happier now and free of the 
habit of foreboding which in earlier days 
had so miserably obsessed him. He died at 
Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 3 August 
1024 in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
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Conrad’s work at ita best achieved a 
synthesis of tlicine, tvcatiucut, and lan¬ 
guage of a kind without precedent in 
English literature; and it jnay well eomc 
to be admitted that, to a degree beyond 
the ordinary, lie owed his fame to the good 
fortune of a remarlcalilc life-story wliich 
enabled him to use us material fox tiotion 
many strange and pictnvcBquccxpexicuces. 
Novelty of tlicmc and the piqniincy of a 
non-English oiigi/i MfjidJy established 

—once a section of the public hsnl 
become uwtvrc of his rvorlc—as a romantic, 
almost ns a legendary, figme. His stories 
had excitement of a new kind, and l\is 
style, by its very cinccrness, could allure 
as powerfully as it could repel. Consequent¬ 
ly ttic reputation of Conrad during his life 
and during tlic decade immediately Ibllow- 
ing liis (Icatli was inevitably a reputation 
of extremes, and it is not easy to forecast 
the probable measure of its survival. 

That Conrad sho’.dd have created so 
muck flue prose in a language not his own 
must always be regarded as his most 
sensational aeliicvcmeiit. Undeniably his 
very utifumiliarily with English forced 
him to an abnormnlly exigent study of its 
possibilities, and helj>ed him to wring 
from it melodies of u race and sonorous 
richness. Nor arc these melodics mere 
liiiropcanisms transiuted Into English 
terms; tlicy arc delin itciy indivirhial, alike 
in their splcndoiirs and in their virtuosity. 
Stress has soincV.imcs been laid on the 
rrcncli character of Conrad’s writing; but 
it is doubtful whethci’ the French in- 
llucnee, though snireineially striking, 
was at all fuiulamental. Conrad himself 
denied a once prevalent, rumour that he 
had hesitated betn’cen French and English 
ns tlic language of his choice, and on the 
litcvary side, the surface grandiloqucuee of 
Victor Hugoratiicv Hum the deeper stylisin 
of Flaubert seems to have remained with 
him from t|te years of companionship with 
his father. His language is not that of a 
man who came to linglish by the way of 
French, bnt ral hcr that of a solitary and 
imaginative being who, luiving responded 
with rave sensiLi\’cnoH.sto the rlraina of the 
sen and to the sinister beauty of tropical 
landscape, delil)crately set himself to ex¬ 
press in English w’otds the emotions of a 
non-English soul. 

The result is variously impressive. 
Wrerc—ns for example in tire stories 
2’yp/ioo?i, Yoiitlt, and The Secret Sharer, in 
2'hc Mirror of the Sea and in Noslromo — 
remembered feeling or dramatic invention 
was strong enough to donrinate the words 

n 


used, Conrad achieved a perfect equili¬ 
brium of pict<nial and narrative style. 
But often too great a part in the drama of 
Conrad’s prose is played by language 
alone, which becomes in consoqneiioe self- 
coascioiis and obtrusive. Also, being a 
foreign language, its values are not always 
eorreetly jvuiged, so that passages occur 
with words too emphatic for their context, 
and others where a curious equality of 
wcigljt is given to words of varying 
sigiuflcance. 

Conrnd’s susceptibility to verbal experi¬ 
ment led him inevitably into another 
temptation, itxto prolonging a dramatic 
theme beyond its true narrative value, The 
Nigger of the ^Narcissus’ and LordJiniixvn 
the outstanding examples of this tendency 
toniakcashort novel of ashort story, a long 
novel of a novelette. And the ingenuity 
with which he could elaborate a simple 
theme grew upon him, reaching hi Chance 
and ill one or two of the later hooks ex¬ 
tremes of involution and criss-cros.'? narra¬ 
tive w'hich cause the basic themes of the 
books to be almost eomplelcly obscured 
l>y the machinery of their exploitation. 
Bv\t iwstcvity will eoivecrn itself, not with 
Couvad’s mannerisms, but with his fiinda- 
inciitul qualities ns a novelist. Wlxcn, as 
time passes, the element of mere style in his 
reputation hus faded to insignilicance, his 
work will be treasured in proportion as it is 
simple and spontaneous. Audit is simplest 
and most spontaneous when he writes of 
tile sea and shows liow sailors are leagued 
with their fellows in worship and in defi¬ 
ance of their mistress-tyrant. Although 
he himself tended to become more and 
more dramatieally the literary man— 
‘living his life as a novel’, drtadlng above 
all things Uj be tliought corainonplacc, 
phrasing his letters to friends and admirers 
with ever more of oriiatuent and emotion 
—and although his books inevitably re¬ 
flected this growing .sclE-consciousncss, 
they could never touch on the sea and on 
sesxfaving men without regaining imme¬ 
diately the fresh bc.nuty of his youthful 
observations and experience. For the sea 
was always his real love; and as worship¬ 
per, interpreter, and prosc-laurcate of tlie 
sea his name will endure. 

The principal works of Joseph Conrad 
arc; AlmayeTs Tolltj (1805), /in Outcast 
of the Islands (1800), 'The Nigger of the 
'Narcissus' (1897), Tales of Unrest (stories, 
1898), Lord Jim (lOOO), 'The Inheritors 
(with Ford Mttdox Huelfer (E. M. Ford), 
1001 ), YouUi (stories, 1902), Rowance 
(witli Ford Madox HucFcr, 1003), Ttjphoon 
10 « 
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(stories, 1903), Nosiromo (1004), The Mir¬ 
ror of the Sea (reminiscences, 1 D 06 ), The 
Secret Agent (1907, dramatized 1022), A 
Set of Six (stories, 1908), Under Western 
Eyes (1011), ’Txvixt Land and Sea (stories, 
1012), Some lieininisccnccs (1912), Chance 
(1913), Victory (1015, dramatized 1919), 
Within the Tides (atniics, 1915), The 
Shadow-Line (1917), The Arrow of Gold 
{191Q), The Rescue (1020), Notes on Life and 
Letters (essays, 1921), The Hover (1022), 
T/ie Naitire of a Crime (with F. Mtidox 
Hwctfev, 1924), Langhing Anne and One 
Day More (plays, 1924), Suspense (un¬ 
finished, 1925), Teiles of Hearsay (stories, 
1025), Last Essays (1026). 

Conrad ^Yas also responsible fo\ a num- 
bci of pamphlets, privately issued on his 
own initiative or by liis friend and biblio¬ 
grapher T. J. IVisc; and for introductions 
to works by Mnupassant, Stephen Crane, 
Tliomns Beer, Fd^vnrd Ganrott, nnd Rich¬ 
ard Curie, Details of all major and minor 
worlcfiwillbeibundin the MonorialLil/rnry 
of Joseph Comufl by G. Keating (1929); 
the collection of T. J. Wsc, up to 1921, is 
described in A Conrad Library (1928). 

There nrc two drawings of Conrad in tlie 
National Portrait Gallery by Percy Ander¬ 
son and (Sir) William Ilothcustein. 

[G. Jean Aubry, Life nnd Letters of Joseph 
Oonvnd, 2 vols., 1927 ; Jessie Conrad, Joseph 
Conrad ns 1 ICimv Him, 1920, and Joseph Con¬ 
rad and his Circle, 11)35; Richai'd Curie, Jose/7h 
Conrad, 1D14, and The Last Txcelve Years 
of Joseph Conrad, 1028 ; ir. M. Fowl, Joseph 
Conrad, 1024 ; Hugh Watpolc, Joseph Conr^, 
1010; Letters of Joseph Conrad to Edward 
Garnett, 1928; Joseph Conrad's Letters to his 
li'ije, 1027; Ttcoiiy Letters o/.loseph Corirod, 
1020; Arthur Symons, Notes on Joseph Con¬ 
rad with some unpublished fetters, 1935; One 
hiiTlfbed and fifty Selected Letters from Joseph 
Conrad to Uichurd Curie, 1028; also criticiil 
studies by Ruth M. Stauffer (1033), Ernest 
Bendy (1920), R. L. Megro/, (1020), and 
Others.] M. SADLiiiii. 

CONYBEARE, FREDERICK CORN- 
WALKIS (1B50-1924), Armenian scholar, 
was bom at Coulsdon, Surrey, 14 Septem¬ 
ber 1850, tlie third son of John Cliailcs 
Conybeare, barristcr-at-Iaw, by his wife, 
Mary Catlinrinc Vansittart. I-Ie was edu¬ 
cated at Tonbridge School (hia father 
having moved to Tonbridge), and in 
Juniinry 1876 proceeded with a schotav- 
ship to University College, Oxford. He 
obtained first classes in classical modera¬ 
tions (1877) and in Ulerae kumauiores 
(1879). He was elected a fellow of his 
college in 1880 and was made pradcctor 


in philosophy and, for one year only, in 
ancient history. 

Being possessed of private means Cony, 
beare resigned his colloge ap]ioiiitincnts 
in 1887 and devoted liimsclf to rcscnroh, 
studying, at the suggestion of a friend, 
the Armeninn language (to wlueli he 
afterwutda added Geovgiau), at llvst with 
the idea of obtaining material for the 
textual criticism of Greek classics from 
ancient Anneinnn vcr.sioiis. The fruits of 
tliese studies appeared in his Collation 
with the Ancienl ^irMiiuncui Versions of the 
Greek Text of Aristotle's Categories, tfc. 
(1892), and in articles, chicily in the 
American Journal of Philology 1880-1924, 
dealing with the text of Plato; fuvtUcr, 
in comments on and translations of other 
Greek authors. In j)ursiiit of tiicse studies 
Conybeare ttavcilcrl to vavicius places 
where there ai'c collections of Ariuenian 
mniuiscripts, and this litcratiire being 
iiiniiily religious he bcctune interested in 
church history and in the textual criticism 
of the Septungint and New Testament. 
The former sUidy was one in which mem- 
hers of his family—notably Bishop John 
Conybeare [q.v.] and William John Cony¬ 
beare [q.v.]—had previously won distinc¬ 
tion. He made immcrous di,sco^’erics, of 
which the most sensational was the ascrip¬ 
tion to the ‘ Pmbyter At'istion’ of the last 
twelve verses of St. Mark’s gospel in a 
manuscript in the monastery library at 
Etclimiadzin,Transcaucasia. In a Vienna 
manuscript he discovered a translation of 
textual importance of the Couiiuentary 
of Ephraeni Syrus on the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the library of the Holy Synod 
in Moscow he unearthed The Key of Truth, 
the sole surviving inonuiuent of tlic 
Eastern Paulicians, in whose doctrines he 
became interested. He also brought to 
light from AvRievdau awd Gcovgiatt priated 
books and manu.scripts numerous docu¬ 
ments bearing on the iiistory of Chris¬ 
tianity and its sects, and on gciioral 
biblical and patristic literature. He was 
employed to catalogue the Armenian 
inaniiseripts in the British Museum (oala- 
logtie published 1913) and the Bodlciau 
Library (catalogue publishoil 1918). 

The fi'ttnkticas with which Canyheavc 
expressed his opinions, wliilc tuuleaving 
him to liis friends, involved him in con- 
tvos'CvsicB. In 1904 ho joined the Ration¬ 
alist Press As.soeiation, which publi.shcd 
his Myth, Magic, and Morals, a Slndy of 
Christian Origins (1009); its soineA\’Jiat 
cynical scepticism elicited a, rejoinder 
from Dr. William Sanday [q.v.] in A Nero 
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Marcion (1009). But lie fiiso attacked the 
school which denies the historicity of 
Jesus Christ in Tl\c Historical Christ, puh- 
Jjslicd by the BEimc society in. 1914. John 
MacKinnon Robertson, a leading wTitcr 
of timt school, was also a prominent 
member of the Rationalist Pre.s.s Associa¬ 
tion, wiiieli Conybeare ejuitted in 1915, 
doubtless in consequence of the con¬ 
troversy evoked l)y his booTc, 

When Alfred Dieyl'iis, an Alsatian Jew, 
attached to the Fi ciieh general army staff, 
had been declared guilty (1895) on the 
charge of delivering secret documents to 
Germany, Conybeare, having oirtnined 
private information about the affair^ pub¬ 
lished in 1898 a book in defence of Dreyfus 
—The Dreyfus Case —which attracted notice 
in both England and France. Although 
Dreyfus was retried and reconvicted in' 
tJic following year, he was immediately 
‘pardoned’, but not reinstated until 1906. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Euro-1 
pean War in 1914, Conybeare, against the | 
advice of frienclH, wrote a letter in answer 
to professor Kuno ]\Ioycr in which he 
threrv the blame for the outbreak of war 
on Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith. 
This letter Mcyei', tlieii in New York, i 
published, in spite of a request from 
Conybeare to tlic contrarj'. The affair 
brovight on Conybeare severe rebukes 
from the English press and alienated 
many of his friends. In 1917 he sold his 
Oxford house, and in 1921 took one at 
Folkc.stone, still spending much of his 
time in travel. .Tn 1010 he visited the 
United States in order to deliver the 
Lowell lectures at Harvard. He died at 
Folkestone 0 January 1924. His valuable 
collection of Armeuiun hooks was given 
after his death to the London Library. 

Conybeare iva.s twice married: first, in 
1883 to Mary Emily (died 1880), second 
daiiglitcr of Friedrich Max Miiller, the 
philologist [q.v.]; she assisted him in 
translating R. H. Lotze’s Outlines of a 
Philosopliii of llcli^ion (1892); secondly, 
in 1888 to Jane MacdowcH, by whom he 
had one son and one daughter. 

[A. C. Clark and .J. Henclol Harris, F. C. 
Ciuiijbenre, , in Piocccdinfls of tlie 

British Aciulciny, voi, xi, /fmie lies 

etudes ArmiUiicuuc.f (containing hibliograpliy 
ofConybearc’a writings, extracts from reviews, 
and portrait), vol. vi, fasc. 3, Paris, 1926.) 

D. a. Mauuoliou'X'u. 

COOLIDGE, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
BRBVOORT (185Q-192Q), mountaineer 
and historian, was horn near New York 


28 August 1850, the older son of Frederic 
William Skinner Coolidge, a merchant, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, by his wife, Elisa¬ 
beth Neville Brei'oort, who was of Dutcli 
extraction. President Calvin Coolidge was 
II di.stant cousin. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp¬ 
shire, ‘U.S.A., at Elizabeth College, Guern¬ 
sey, and at Exeter College, Oxford. He 
obtained a first class in modern history in 
1878 and u .second class in juvispruclcncc 
in 1874. I-Ic was elected to a fellowship at 
Magdalen College in 1875 and, remaining 
unmarried, retained it until his death, 
which took place at GrindclwaUl 8 May 
192fi. A striking description of him near 
the end of his life is given by Henry 
Bordeaux in Les Jeiix (hmgereicx (1920), 

Coolidge lectured and taught for some 
years in Oxford, and from 1880 to 1881 
was professor of English history at St. 
David’s College, Lampeter; but from 1885 
Swiss pursuits claimed him almo.st 
entirely. Thc.se included mountaineering 
while his health allowed (for his training 
in this pursuit he regarded himself as 
indebted to his aunt,Miss Brevoort); the 
study of Swiss geogi'a])hy and history, 
espccinlly of routes and pas.ses; luM tlic 
editorship and sui)ei'vi.sion of books on 
climbing and .surveying. A List of the 
■ WrUings {not being jjeviezvs of jtoofes) 
(Idlinfi fr07n 186S lo 1012 and rdnling to 
the Alps or SwitzerUmd of TF. A. li. Cool- 
uige was compiled by Coolidge and 
privately printed in 1012; it cjoeu])ies 
'some thirty-five page.'?. A paper in the 
Obcrlandisches Volksblatl (Interlaken, 20 
[sic] August 1920) in lionouv of bis 
seventieth birthday gives an aecoiint of 
his achievement as a climber and of lii.s 
first iiseeiits, assigning to him, on the 
nuLhority of a privately printed jiamphlct, 
about 1,750 exiJedilions us having been 
carried out between 1805 and 1909, of 
which some 900 involved high useeuts. 
He received rccogjiitioii fruiu tlie geo¬ 
graphical and historical societies and 
Alpine clubs of muny countries. 

Conlidge’s rcsklence in .S\vit7,erlnnd, 
which oeeiipioil every summer after be 
had grosvn iqi, and was conliiuious, except 
for one, short visit to Engiayid in Septem¬ 
ber 1901, for the last twenty-nine years 
of his life, and lii.s rntlicr .small oiitjnit on 
subjects unconnected with Swiss moun¬ 
tains has led to hi.5 being regarded only ns 
a morintameor. But his historical work is 
of high quality, ITis meticulous regard for 
accuracy of detail made it hard for him 
to satisfy iiimsclf. TJiis went so far that 
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lie dismissed an impoi tant ami scholarly 
hook as ‘worthless’ on the ground that 
in it‘Grenoble’was printed with an accent. 
An editor once allowed, him to review a 
study of his own for which no other 
competent critic could be found, and he 
increased the rq^ntation of the joiiTnal 
by his severe exposure of certain minute 
errors wliieli he thus took the opportunity 
of correcting. 

Coolidge ^Yas ordained deacon in 1882 
and priest in 1888. His known, though 
rarely expressed, theological opinions were 
those of a decided high churchman; and 
for a good many years, between 1883 and 
1806, he regularly, wiicn at Oxford, acted 
as honorary curate nt South Hinkscy. He 
chose a mamwr of life wluch made it for 
long intervals cliniciilt to perform clerical 
functions; but those who came into 
contact with him at times of cmotionnl 
experience could have no doubt as to 
his religious feeling or as to the value 
of the spiritual help which it enabled him 
to give. 

[private, infqnnatioa; personal knowledge. 
I’lirllicr details will be found in Mugdalen 
College liecord, 11)84.] P. V. M. Benecke. 

COOPER, JAMES (3840-1922), Scot¬ 
tish dii’ine, was born at Elgin 13 Februars' 
3840, the eldest soii of John Alexander 
Cooper, merchant, nfterwaitls farmer at 
Spynie, Elgin, His mother, Ann, daughter 
of James Stephen, of Old Keith, wa.s 
descended from the Gordons and Stuarts 
of Birkenburn. Educated at Elgin Acad¬ 
emy and at Abcnlecii University, where 
he graduated M.A. in ISOT", Cooper was 
licensed to preach in 1871. In 1873 he was 
ordained to St, Step lien’s church, Droughty 
Ferry,in 1881 translated tothcEastPnrish 
of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, and in 1898 
api^ointed to the regiirs professorship of 
ecclesiastical history at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. 

During his parochial ministry Cooper 
was indefatigable a.s pastor and preacher. 
At Aberdeen he revived the daily service, 
disused since the seventeenth centui'y;he 
was also the first to institute a women’s 
guild. Deeply interested in ccclcsiology, 
he was instrumental in restoring the 
ancient St. Mary’.s chapel under the East 
Church; ns founder of the Aberdeen 
Ecelesiological Society he was father ot 
the Scottisli EccEesiological Society, of 
which he ivas four times president, and 
the Tvan.tnciions of which he edited for 
many years. He also edited in 1888 the 
eliartulary of the East Church for the 


New Spnlding Club, supplying a transla¬ 
tion and valuable liturgical notes. 

Beared under the shadow of Elgin 
Cathedral and Spynie Castle (once the 
bishop of Moray’s palace), Cooper early 
acquired zeal for catholic orthodoxy nnd 
a certain attachment to cjnscopaiiy. He 
was tlie first secretary of tlio Scottish 
Church Society, founded in 1802 to ad¬ 
vance catholic doctrine, and he eventually 
Ijccame the leader of the ‘ Scoto-CathoUc’ 
party, which desired to see in Scotland a 
church both national and catholic nnd a 
Tcimion that should include episcopacy. 
His proudest inomcnt came in 1917 when, 
siLspicions allayed and misunderstandings 
removed, he was elected rnodcrator of 
tl^e General Assembly of the Cl\uvcl\ of 
Scotland. 

As professor. Cooper exercised a re¬ 
markable personal inlluencc over piii>ils 
and students by reason of hi.s sincere and 
pious character; hi.s cultured mind, varied 
interests, and aiTcctionatc nature brought 
him also a large circle of friends. He pub¬ 
lished many sermons, addresses, nnd 
pamphlets for the limes, and was n fre¬ 
quent contributor to this Dictionauy. 
He received the freedom of Elgin (1017) 
and honorary degrees from the universi¬ 
ties of Dublin (1909), Oxford (1922), and 
Glasgow (1922). He died at Elgin 27 
December 1922, and is buried in Urqii- 
hart churchyard. 

Cooper married in 3912 Margaret, eldest 
daughter of George Williain.son, lutmer 
at Slicinpston in Moray; they had no 
cliildrcn. 

[H. J. WotJicrapooii, Janica Cooper, a 
Memoift 1920; IV. EuUon in The Aierdeai 
UniversHy Iteview, Mareli 102.'). J 

M’. Fof/ro.v. 

CORBErr, Sin JUTHAN STAFFORD 
(18.'>4~1022), naval hi.storian, was the 
second son of Charles Joseph Corbett, 
architect, of Thames Ditton, Surrey, by 
lus wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Pliilip 
Henry Byrne, of London. He was born 
at Imber Court, Tliuuics Dittou, 12 
November 1854, and was educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he gained a first class in the 
law tripo.s in 1875. In 1879 he was called 
to the bar by the Middle Temple, and 
contimiccl to practise for live years, 
although tlie work from the first appears 
to have been irksome. In 1882 he aban¬ 
doned it and, having private means, 
travelled extensively, visiting among 
otlier places India and the United States. 
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In 1880 Corbett found in fiction an outlet 
for literary ability which in his Cambridge 
(lays liad occnaioned remark. His first 
novel v'as The Fall of Angard, and this 
was quickly followed by For God and 
Gold (18B7) and Kopheiua the Thirleenih 
(1889). By a natural process he was 
drawn tow’arcls biograijliy, contributing 
to the ‘Eiiglisli Men of Action’ series the 
life of Monk in 1885), and in the following 
year Drake. It would, however, be a mis¬ 
take to suppose that tiicsc volumes helped 
to shape his subsequent career. In 1895 
he reverted to iictioii, his next novel being 
A Business in Great iVtilers. 

Dining tliis, the formative period of his 
life, Corbett continued to travel, visiting 
Norway frequently, and almost invariably 
spending the winter in Horne. It was his 
taste for sport and travel that induced 
him in 185)G to accompany tiic Dongola 
expedition as special correspondent of the 
Poll Mall Gazelle. His expcrieniica were 
much less exciting than he hod anticipated, 
but the campaign undoubtedly set him 
thinking about the conduct of war as a 
subject for his pen. In 1808 he produced 
his first serious contribution to historical 
literature, Drake ami the 'Tudor Navy. 
Corbett had already written two novels 
on this theme as w’cll as a biography, and 
the choice was natural enough; but hia 
experiences as a war corrcspoiKlent had 
chnnged his outlook, and the two volumes 
may be taken as inaugurating a new 
eliapter in his life. He was not quite sure, 
however, that lie w’lis pursuing the right 
course, even though Iris researches had 
brought him into touch with tl>e Navy 
Records Society, recently founded by Sir 
.John ICuox Laughton [q.v.], who had per¬ 
suaded him to edit a volume connected with 
Drake, Papers Relating lo Ike Navy during 
the Spanish War, 1585-1587 (1808). Atj 
forty-live Corbett ivas licsiUting whether 
to follow his own preference and resume' 
the role of the novelist or yield to the counsel 
of his friends and stand for parliament, 
whew hia maniage in 1809 with Edith, 
only ilauglitcr of George Alexander, cotton 
manufacturer, of lAInuctiestcr, enabled him 
to make up his mind. At his wife’s request 
he decided to devote liimscIC to serious 
historical writing, 

The first i'l'uit of this dccisioti was 'The 
Successors of Drake (1000), winch may be 
regarded as continuing and concluding 
his work on the TTidor navy, although two 
years Inter (1003) he edited for the Navy 
Records Society Sir William Slyngsbie’s 
contemporary Itelalion of the Voyage to 


Cadiz, 1596. On the strength of work 
already completed Corbett was appointed 
in 1902 lecturer in liistory to the Uoyal 
Naval War College, just establislied at 
Greenwich, and in 1903 was selected to 
deliver the Ford lectures at Oxford. In 
1004 he presented the substance of tlie 
research wliich his two new spheres of 
work had involved in England in the 
Aleditcnanean, 1503-1714, a comprehen¬ 
sive study of naval strategy. Naval tac¬ 
tics next engaged his attention, and for 
the centenary of Trafalgar (1005) he 
prepared for the Navy Records Society 
u volume which he called Fighting Instruc¬ 
tions, 1630-1810, a collection of documents 

illustrating the art of handling battle- 
fleets in the days of sail. But at the War 
College it rvas strategy rather than tactics 
that hia audiences required, and in 190T 
he completed another notable contribu¬ 
tion to the subject, England in the Seven- 
Years' JFor, a book which, more than any 
of its preciiKors, demonstrated the true 
relationship of naval power and national 
policy. 

In 1908, almost by way of relaxation, 
Corbett edited for the Navy Records 
Society volumes dealing witli Views of the 
Battles of the Third Dutch War and Signids 
and Instructions, 1776-1704, the latter a 
supplement to his Fighting InslTuctions. 
He found time, also, to write numerous 
articles and pamphlets, one of wlilch. The 
Capture of Private Properly at Sea, was 
reprinted by A. T. Malmn in Some Neg¬ 
lected Aspects of War (1907). But at this 
j time Corbett was chielly engaged upon a 
' nerv study. The Campaign of Trafalgar, 
publi-shcd in 1910. This, liis most impor¬ 
tant W'ork so far, disappointed the review¬ 
ers, who were expecting a controversial 
treatment of Nelson's tactics and received 
what nmy be called the first staff history 
of a naval campaign. The welcome wliich 
the book received from naval odicevs in¬ 
duced Corbett in tlie following year to 
present the essence of his doctrine in 
Some Principfes of iV/ari'finte Stralcgi; i 
while a paper on ‘.Stair Histories’ vvliicli 
he rend to the International Congress of 
Ilistorienl Studies in 15)13 was reprinted 
ill Naval and Mililary Essays (1911), the 
first volume of ii scries which was inter¬ 
rupted by the War. At tliis time (lOT.l) 
he was editing for the Navy Records 
Private Papers of George, second Earl 
Spencer, which threw a flood of new light 


on naval administration in Nelson s day; 
and on the appearance of the second 
volume he wna aivarded the Chesney gold 
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medal by the Royal United Setvicc insti¬ 
tution (1914). 

When the European War broke out, Cor¬ 
bett offered his services to the Admiralty 
and, in addition to organi’/.ing a bureau for 
the collection of material for the Iiistorj' 
of the struggle at sea, wrote pamphlets for 
the enlightenment of neutrals and sup¬ 
plied tabular statements of historical 
parallels for the assistance of the naval 
staff. In 1017 he was knighted. 

Shortly before the War Corbett l\ad 
undertaken to wi-ite an ofTicial history of 
the naval campaigns of 1904—lOOS; this 
was completed iti 1915 under the title 
Marilime Opernfions in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War (for oiTicial use). The experience 
whicli he gained in the compilation of this 
work was invaluable. It showed him whnt 
was needed in the way of sources, and in 
conjunction with ids lnl)Our.s at the war 
bureau accelerated tlie writing of Naval 
Operations, the oflieial history of the 
European W'ar at sea. The first volume 
appeared in 1920, and the second, cerrying 
the narrative do\vn to the resignation of 
Lord Fisher, appeared in the following 
year. Inl921 Corbett delivered the Creigh¬ 
ton lecture at King’s College, London, 
sketching in outline the .subject which he 
had put aside to deal with the Russo- 
Japnne.se War and to which he nhvays 
lioped to return—‘Napoleon and the 
British Navy after Trafalgar’ (published 
in the Quarlerlij Review, April 1022). But 
his plans were denied fruition; for he died | 
quite suddenly at Stopham, Sussex, 21 
September 1022, leaving one son and one' 
daughter. He had just completed a third 
volume of Naval Operations, containing 
his account of the battle of Jutland, ond 
tliis was printed posthumously (1023). 

Corbett lind a natural bent for anti¬ 
quarian pursuits, collected rare books and 
manuscripts bearing on his chosen themes, 
and wrote in a cultured and arresting 
style; but left to himself, he would hardly 
have devoted himself so whole-heartedly 
to naval history. There was as much of the 
philosopher in him ns the hi.storian. It was 
the good fortune of his country that he had 
not committed himself to any definite line 
o f inquiry when, at the opening of the new 
ccirtnry, the Royal Naval War College was 
instituted and, finding in him the instru¬ 
ment it needed, inspired the series of mono¬ 
graphs and histories which won for his 
original genius a wide measure of esteem. 

[Lettora niid papers in posscs.sion of the 
family j personal knowledge.] 

G. A. tl. CALLBKDCn. 


CORELLI, MARIE (pscvrdouym), nove- 
ist. [See Mackay, Mauy.] 

CORYNDON, Sill ROBERT THORNE 
(1870-1025), South Afrieau administrator, 
was born at Queenstoivn, Cape Colony, 
3 April 1870, the eldest son of Selby 
Coryiuion, solicitor, of iMymouth, Devon, 
and of Kimberley, Cape Colony, by his 
wife, Emily, datiglitcr of Charles Henry 
Caldecott, of Grahatnstown, Cape Colony, 
a member of the Icgislath'e assembly of 
that colony. Corynclon was educated at 
St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, and 
at Cheltenham College. It was intended 
that he should follow his father’s profes¬ 
sion of the law, and with that object he 
returned to Soutli Africa at tlie age of 
nineteen (188B) in nvderto serve his articles 
with his uncle’s Urtu, Caldecott and Bell, of 
Kimberley. 

Of line physique and ready for any kind 
of adventure, Coryndon was hired from 
ofTice-W'ork by rumours of tlic great 
schemes of Cecil Rhodc.s [q.v.] for explora¬ 
tion and development in the north under 
tl\c charter recently granted by the Im¬ 
perial government to the newly formed 
British South Africa Company. He was 
one of the twelve young Kimberley men 
who were chosen to form the nucleus of 
a civil service in tlie territories wlricli 
Rhodes was planning to annex, and who 
I were sent by him to Mafeking, there to 
be attached temporarily to the Bechuana 
border police ns troopers. The rough and 
ready life of a frontiersman satislied 
Coryndon’s c^{v^^ng for an open air exis¬ 
tence, and developed in liim those powers 
of observation nnd quick decision which 
were to stand him in such good stead 
during the career that lay before him. 
He and his companions, who later be¬ 
came known ns ‘Rhodes’s Apostles’, were 
transferred to the pioneer coin run which 
entered Mashonalaad in June 1890, and 
were present when the Union Jack was 
hoisted at Fort Salisbury on 14 September 
of that year. He made the first survey 
and drawings of the famous Zimbabwe 
ruins near Victoria, and presently became 
a cleric in the government survey depart¬ 
ment at Salisbury, now the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Oincc routine, however, did not appeal 
to Corynclon. In 1892 he took up big- 
game hunting professionally, and secured 
two white rhinoceroses, one of wliich is 
now in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, and the other in the 
Cape Town Museum. On the outbreak ol 
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tlie Matabcle Wnr in 1808, he joined the settlement. He built wisely and well; 
Salisbury Horse, and served as a sergeant upon tlic foundations wliich he laid has 
under Major P, W. Forbes. After the war, since arisen the prosperous crown colony 
he drove a post-cart between Salisbury of Northern Rbodcsia, Meanwhile, affairs 
and Kimberley, and on one ocea.sion in Swa'isilniid had reached a critical stage, 
Rhodes was his passenger. The upshot of the Sw'azia had become thoroughly out of 
this meeting was that Hhodes, who was hand, and rebellion was openly talked, 
always attracted by men of the true Coryndon was appointed resident corn- 
pioneer type, engaged Coryndon as his missionerthcccin 1907, and quickly gained 
private secretary, ilc accompanied Rhodes the respect and trust of Europeans and 
to England during tlic parliamentary in- natives alike. To him is mainly due the 
quiry into the Jameson Raid (1800). He regeneration of Swaziland. In 1014, while 
returned to Rhodesia to take part in the still resident commissioner of Swaziland, 
suppvcssioi\ of the Mutubele rebellion of he was appointed chaiTjnan of a commis- 
1890 wiiich Rhodes brought to so drama- sion appointed by the Colonial Ollice to 
tic a conclii.sion in the Matoppo hills. report upon the native reserves of South- 
With tlie pacilieation of the Matabcle ern Rhodesia. His sympathy with the 
and Mashona tribes, Rhodes turned his natives, and his knowledge of their cus- 
atteiition to the vast territories which lay toms and mode of living, enabled him to 
north of the Zambesi river, and in 1897 propose a scheme of settlement upon 
chose Coryndon to be the first British which the successful native policy of 
re.sidcnt and British South Africa Com- Southern Rhodesia to-day is mainly based, 
pany’s representative with Lcw'nnilca, the Coryndon stayed in Swaziland until Janu- 
paramount cliief of tiic Barotsc and other ary 1010, when he was appointed resident 
tribes inhabiting the UpperZamhesi basin, commissioner of Basutoland. There he 
The clioice w'as a good one. During his remained for under two years, but even 
association with lihodcs Coryndon had in that short time be loft his mark by 
assimilated much of that great man’s greatly improving means of communica- 
broad outloolc and dream of empire, and tion and the natives’.standard of living, 
this, added to a hard life in the veldt. In 1!)17 Coryndon w'ns ap[)ointcd gover- 
had made him the pi'aetienl, purposeful nor and comrnaiidcr-in-chicf of Uganda, 
man ho .showed him.sclf to bo throughout He had to deal witli dillicult racial and 
his administrativ'c career. Coryndon pro- economic problems, and owed liis great 
cceded to Lewanika's capital, Lealui, ac- success to his policy of safeguarding and 
companied only by his secretary, Fi-ank promoting the welfare of tlie natives, 
Worthington, and five policemen from whilst not losing .sight of tlic interests of 
Southern Rhodesia. LewaaLlcn, who ex- the white settlers or the legitimate claims 
peeted to receive a resident with an of tlie Indians. Hecncouragcdthccultiva- 
imposing retinue, was disappointed, and tion of cotton by native small-holdei'.s, 
his suspicions were aroused by Coryiidon’s .stabilized the rate of exchange, and in- 
additionai role of ilvitish South Africa auguvated a legislative council. lu 1022 
Cojnpany’.s representative. However, by he w'as apijointed governor and comman- 
his personality, firmness, and fair dealing, der-in-chief of Kenya Colony and high 
Coryndon won tlie fiiU confidence, not commissioner of Zunziimr. Here he found 
only of Lewanika and the Barotse, but European, Indian, and native interests in 
also of the many tribes subject to them, conflict, and w’us called iqion to reconcile 
He coiichidcd a far-reaching agreement them. Again his efforts met with marked 
with the chief, wtiieli was mainly instru- siiccc.ss, but his sudden death at Nairobi 
mental in bringing North-Western Rhode- on 10 February 15)2o l)ronght to an end a 
sia definitely n’ithin the sirhete of the remarkable career of tliiity-livc .stremi- 
Bi'itish South Africa Company’s inllucnce. ous years spent in tlie service of his 
In 1900 Coryndon was appointed ad- country, 
ministrator of North-\Ve.stcrii Rhodesia, Coryndon married in 1909 Phyllis Mary, 
a post which be held until 1907. During danghterorjames Wortliington, ofLowes- 
his comparatively short term of orflcc he toft, Suffolk, and had three sons and one 
enrolled a native police foi'ce, established daughter. He was made C.M.G. in lOJl 
law and order, opened communications and K.C.M.G. in 1019. He was also a 
with the south and north, organized a commander of the Belgian order of Leo- 
civil service, subdivided the country into pold. 
administrative districts, and made it safe [Personal knowledge.] 
for travel, legitimate trade, and land- F. V. WonTniNoioN. 
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COUIITNEY, WILLIAM LEONARD 
(18S0-1028), philosopher and journalist, 
was born at Poona 5 January 1850, tlie 
youngest son and child in the family of 
three sons and three daughters ofWilliam 
Courtney, of the Indian civil service, by his 
■wife, Aim Edwatdes, daughter of Captain 
Edward Scott, R.N,, of Hoegarden House, 
Plymoutli. His early years were pro¬ 
foundly influenced by his eldest sister, 
Emily (Minnie), a remarkable woman. 
Educated at Somersetshire College, Bath, 
under tlve Rev. Hay Sweet Escott, a 
stimulating teacher, lie was elected scholar 
of Llniversvty College, OKford, the vigo¬ 
rous life of which he enjoyed from 1808 
to 1872. After first ciasses in classical 
moderations (1870) and literae humaniorcs 
(1872) he won a fellowship at Merton 
College in the latter year, and shared the 
society of Mandell Cieighton, William 
Wallnec, R. J. Wilson, Andrew Lang, and 
Francis Hcrhert Bradley among the fel¬ 
lows. In 1878 Courtney was appointed 
headmaster of his old school, Somerset¬ 
shire College, and in the following year 
(1874) married Cordelia Blanche, daughter 
of Commander Lionel Place, R.N.,by whom 
he had four sons and three daughters. 

Courtney returned to Oxford in 1870, 
having been elected to a fellowship and 
tutorship in pliilosopliy at New College, 
where he remained until 1890. His lec¬ 
tures, cspecintly those on Plato’s Republic, 
were lemaTkable for their excellent form 
and clear presentation of philosophical 
problems, and many distinguished pupils 
acknowledged their debt to his teaching. 
Married life was beginning at the univer¬ 
sity, and tlie Cointncys with their social 
gifts and dramatic talent played an active 
part in it. Meanwhile he was writing 
on philosophy and, with Jowett’s help, 
promoting the foundation of the New 
Theatre and assisting in tire production 
of the Agamemnon in Balliol College hall 
in 1880 and of the early plays of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society, 
founded in 1884. In tWs latter enterprise 
he was associated rvith amateurs who later 
achieved fame—Arthur Bourcliicr [q.v.], 
Ernest Holman Clark, mid Harry Irving, 
whose father, (Sir) Henry Irving, Courtney 
brought to lecture in Oxford in 1880. He 
was treasurer of the University Boat Club, 
and a conspicuous figure on the tow-patli. 
This versatility possibly stood in the way 
of his reputation as a philosopher. 

Courtney was already writing for the 
World and for the Forltiigklly Reviem and 
Edinburgh Uevim, and in 1882 he became 


assistant to T. II. S. Escott, who was then 
editing the Fortniglitli/. Divided between 
his devotion to pliilosopliy and the call 
of a wider sphere, he accejited in 1800 a 
post on tlie staff of tiic Daily 'I'clcgTaph, 
where he joined a group of able men, 
including (Sir) John Merry Le Sage, 
Henry Duff TrniJl, and Eciward Levy- 
Lawson (afterwards Lord Bnrnluun), 
from whom he learned much. He left 
many friends, not only in New College, 
which he had served with dlstiiiotion, rc- 
tfuning there his fellowship for life, but in 
Oxford generally, chief among them being 
Edward Armstrong and Thomas Case. 

In Fleet Street Courtney worked for 
thirty-eight yeans, writing general articles, 
and becoming in the niid-’iilnetic.s chief 
dramatic critic and literary editor of tlie 
Daily Telegraj^h, a post whicli he held 
until 1925, writing the weekly ‘Book of 
the day’, and always keeping in touch 
with dramatic, litcrmy, and general 
society, at the Garrick Club (joined 1801), 
the Beefsteak Club (joined ISOG), and else¬ 
where. His sciiolurly training and dra¬ 
matic experience, his wide interests and 
resource in emergency, made him a first- 
rate joiirnal5.st. In 1800-1801 he edited 
Murray's Magazine, bub he found his 
great opportunity when he became editor 
of the IJcm'ezo in 1804. lie kept 

it at a high level both on the literary 
and the political side to the end of liis 
life, editing it with sympathy and judge¬ 
ment, and a wise rcganl for the highest 
intci-cst of the public. He had an uncom¬ 
mon flair for choosing sulijects and writers, 
.and delighted in encouraging new talent. 
For many years he wu.s chairman of the 
publishing firm of Chapman & Hall. 

Courtney’s First wife clio.d in 1007, and ia 
1911 he married Janet Klizabcth IJogavtli, 
an oUl pupil and friend, daughter of the 
Rev. George Hogartli, vicar of Barton-on- 
Humber, Lincolnshire, and sister of David 
George Hogarth [q.v.]. She had through- 
out been hi.s assistant on tlie Foiiiiigltily, 
Hndimd done valuable work in the Bank of 
England, for 'I'hc Times Book Chil), and on 
the EncycloprerHa DriUninica. From this 
time forward she shared his life ns editor 
and journcalist, to the great happiness of 
both. 

Although Courtney gave up writing on 
philosophy after leaving Oxford, pliilo- 
sophy and religion remained nlwaj'S near 
his heart, and most of his ^vviting had a 
serious note, the outcome of a sane out¬ 
look and a high ideal. His influence did 
much to keep journalism steady at a time 
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of shifting standards. His philosophical 
studies, The MeUiphijsics of John Stuart 
Mill (1870), Studies in Philosoj)hi/ (1882), 
and Consiruclive Ethics (1880), were pub¬ 
lished in his Oxford period. These, to¬ 
gether with his articles in the Edinburgh 
Itemexi), won recognition from good judgc.s. 
Of his later books, eollocted from his 
articles or ivrittcji as Jioliday studic.s, tJje 
most original was The Feyninwe Note in 
Fiction (1904). His plays hud little suc¬ 
cess. 

Courtney had a tall and striking figure, 
resembling a soldier more than a philoso¬ 
pher. A portrait of liiin by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomev at New College is like him, 
but hardly does justice to his force of 
character. He wa.s always a genial eoin- 
pauiou and a loyal friend. He died in 
Lojidon 1 November 1928. 

[The Times, 2 Novcinbci-1028; Jniict Court¬ 
ney, The. Making of aa Editor, ly. i. CourlHcy, 
1850-1928, lOIJO; \V. L. Courtney, The Pas¬ 
sing Hour, 1025; personal knowlctlge.) 

P. E. Watheson. 

COWDRAY, first Visco-um (185fi- 
1027), contractor. [See Peauson, Weet- 
MAN Dickinson.] 

CRAIK, Sin HENRY, first baronet 
(1846-1927), civil servant, politician, and 
man of letters, was born in Glasgow 18 
October 1846, the fifth son and the ninth 
of the ten cliildrcn of the Rev. James 
Craik, D.D., minister of St. George’s 
church, Glasgow, and at one time modera¬ 
tor of tlie Church of Scotland, by his wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Walter Grieve, 
merchant, of Lcitlr. From the liigli school 
of his native city he passed in lliGO to the 
university. In 1865 a Snell exhibition, 
took him to Bnlliol College, Oxford, where 
he gained a first class in classical niodcra-' 
tions (1867) and two years later a second | 
class in literae humaniores and a first class' 
in law and modern history. In 1870 he 
was appointed a junior examiner in the 
Education Department, and in due course 
was promoted to the senior grade (1878). 
His real opportunity, however, came in 
1885, when the control of Scottish cd\\ci\- 
tion was entrusted to a reorganized com¬ 
mittee of tlie Privy Council. He was 
chosen for the secretaryship, and he con¬ 
tinued to occupy the post with gi'cat 
distinction until he quitted the service in 
1004, In the interval he had been created 
a C.D. (1887) and then a K.C.B. (1897). 

Busy as he was, Craik liad found leisure 
for authorship. He was a not infrequent 


Craik 

contributor to the Quarterly Ttevieio and 
other periodicals, and in 1882 he ]>\iV>lishcd 
a Life of Swift. There followed The Stale 
and Education (188.0) , Selections from Swift 
(1803), English Prose Selections (1892- 
1800), and A Century of Scottish History 
(1901), the last written almost entirely at 
night, between the hours of 11 p.m. and 
2..30 n-m. In 1906 lie wa.5 returned to 
parliament in the conservative interest as 
one of the two members for the universi¬ 
ties of Glasgow and Abeivleen. Books 
belonging to this period were Biiprcssiojis 
of India (1000) and a Life of Edward, First 
Earl of Clarendon (lOll). After the four 
Scottish universities were combined into 
a single eonslitucncy in 1018, he retained 
bis seat as one of tlieir three representa¬ 
tives, and he was still a member when he 
died in London 12 April 1927. A privy 
eoimcillorship was conferred on him in 
1918 and a baronetcy in 1920. 

Cmilc’s coiifijhcuous success as a civil 
servant was nut surprising, for he had a 
real aptitude for bu.siness and much 
practical sagacity, while his golden rule 
of ‘Look ahead’ made him a master in 
the art of corrcspoiKlence. Teinpcranion- 
tally inusciblc, he did not alway.s find it 
easy to appreciate an opposite point of 
view. But, if local adininistrators were 
sometimes prone to grumble at his ‘dic¬ 
tatorial’ methods, their underlying respect 
for his strong and capal)ie guidance svas 
never .shaken. In liis relations witii his 
olTicial chiefs ho was a model of discretion 
nnd loyalty, and consequently his sulviee 
came to carry more and more weight with 
.successive governments, wliatever tlieir 
political complexion. 

, When Craik laid down the reins of othcc, 
his infhicnce had icached its zenith. De- 
I spite liis w'ell-stoeked mind and his ripe 
experience, widened in later years by 
■\dsits to South Africa (lOOd), Egypt and 
I the Sudan (1907), India (1907-1908), and 
Canada (1012), he never overcame the 
disability attaching to one wlio begins 
parliamentary life at sixty with t\o i^tc- 
vioiis prauUee in public speaking. More¬ 
over, his relatively independent position 
as a univeTsity nicmbct indriccd a Irardcii- 
ingofliis innate conservatism. He sturdily 
refused to move with tlic tii«c.s or to abate 
his dislike of new-fangled devices from 
type-witing machines to Cabinet seerc- 
toriates, nnd he frequently chafed at 
having to stand idly by when his leaders 
preferred concessions and compromises to 
the courageous policies which he would 
himself have favoured. Nevertheless, the 
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evening of his days wns happy. Of a most in India, General Sir Frederick Haines, 
liUeabre disposition, never forgetting a reported that ‘but for the coolness, deter- 
friend and never bearing a grudge, lie was mination, and gallantry of the highest 
popular in all ('luartcis of the I-fouse of order, and the admirable coiuliiet which 
Commons, of wlilch he ultimately became Cajitain Creagh dis|)layed, the detnehnient 
in years the oldest member. under his eoininarul would, in all proba- 

Craik was a man of exceptionally strong bility, have been cut off an<l destroyed’, 
physique. His favourite recreation w'as Creagh also received the medal for this 
hunting, and almost to the last he kept cam|uugn, was mentioned in dispatches, 
lip the custom of taking morning exercise and awtmlcd the brevet of niajov. 
in the Row. It was chavucfceristic of him In 1883 Crcagli was given command of 
that on the outbreak of war in 1914, the hlcnvara battalion. Passing on to the 
although then verging on seventy, he was Indian Staff Corps in 1880 he was gazetted 
one of the linst to volunteer as a special major in that year, and two years later 
constable. When he retired in 1919 with Joined the expedition wliioh resulted in 
the rank of sergeant (‘I do not know tliat the annexation of the Zhob Valley, on tbe 
I ever valued any promotion more’), lie North-West Frontier (1884-1800). While 
was able to say that he had never mis.scd still on the Indian Stall Corps he was 
o roll-enll, except wlicri detained at the promoted to iicntenant-coloiicl in 1892, 
House, and that he had been out in every and to colonel in 1800, wlicn he was ap- 
air-raid over London. pointedassistaniquartermastcr-generaiat 

Craik married in ISVD Fanny Esther Bombay. In 1800 he was jiromolcd to 
(died 192.0), daughter of Charles Dnllicld, brigadier-general and became political rcsi- 
of Manchester, and had three sons. He dent and general ollicer in eommaiid at 
was succeeded as second baronet by his Aden. In 1900 he commanded tlie 2ik1 
eldest son, George Lillie (1874-1929). brigade in the Chinn expedition, and in 
[Numerous autobiographical articles pub- following year bcoanic gcncr.al olficcr 
Itshed ill the Glasgow Herald between April commaiuling the Britisii expeditionary 
1022 and May I02;j; private information; force in China, 

personal knowledge.) G, Macdonald. Returning to India, Creagh was given 

command of ci lirst-elass district and 
CREAGH, Sm GARRE'l’T O’MOORE promoted major-general in 19011; in 1904 
(1848-1023), general, the seventh son of lie took over the command of the 5tli 
Captain James Creagh, Il.N., by his wife, division (Western m-my corps). In that 
GrflccEiniiy.daiighterofGarrcttO’Moore, j^ear he wa.s promoted licutcnaiit-gciieral, 
of Clogban Castle, co. Kerry, was born at and in 1906 passed on to tlic oommaml 
Cahirbane, co. Clare, 2 April 1848. He of the 2nd division (Nortlieni command), 
was educated privately and at the Royal In the following year he came home to 
Naval School, New Cross, and finally at England on special duty; in July he was 
the Hoyal MiUlavy College, Sandhurst, npirointcd military secretary at the India 
In 18G6 lie was gazetted as an ensign to Ollicc, and in November promotetl to the 
the O.’Stlv Foot (afterwards the Sherwood rank of full general. He held the India 
Foresters) and four years later transferred Office post until 1900, when lie was 
to the Indian army, taking up an appoint- appointed to succeed Lord ICitclvcncv as 
ment on the Bombay Staff Corps as a commander-in-chief in India. In the live 
lieutenant. For nine years he remained on years of his administration inliulia General 
the staff, and then, having been promoted Creagh had no oiitstandiiig innovations to 
to captain in 1878, he saw active service introduce; his prcdeecssov had aelucvcd 
in tbe Afghan War of 1879-1880. On 21 all that was rcqnii'cd of reorganization, 
April 1870, at Kiim Dakka, whither he and Ctcagh’s tenure of ollicc is marked by 
had been detached rvith a small force to the assimilation of tlie many iiiililary re- 
protect the village against the Mohmands, forms which Kitchener, wiLli the support 
he won the Victoria Cross. With only of the India Ollice luvd the War Olllce, 
1,50 men he W'as repeatedly attacked by a had accomplisbed. 

force of 1,500, before which he retired to Creagh, who lind been created K.C.B, 
a position in a near-by cemetery. Here he in 1902, was promoted G.C.B. in 1009 ; in 
repulsed every effort of the enemy, until 1911 he received the G.C..S.I. and was 
relieved in the afternoon by another dc- made aide-de-camp to King George V. He 
tnchmont. Finally the Mohmniids were married twice: imst, in 1874 Mary Letitia 
charged and broken by a troop of the 10th Longfteld (died 1876), daughter of John 
Bengal Lancers. The commander-in-chief Brereton, of Oldcourt, co. Tipperary; 
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secondly, in 1891 Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Readc, of Kelverton, Bucldng- 
hamsliire, by •whom he had one son and 
one daughter. He died inLondonOAiigiist 
1923. 

[The Times, 10 August 1023; oflicial 
records.] C. V. Owen. 

CROWE, Siu EYRE AT.EXANDER 
BARBY WICHABT (1804-1925), diplo¬ 
mat, the third son of Sir .Joseph Archer 
Crowe, the historian of painting [q.v.], by 
his wife, Asta, daughter of Gustav von 
Barhy, was born 30 .July 1804 at Leipzig. 
He received his schooling ivt gj^mnasia at 
Diisseldorf and Berlin, subsequently pre¬ 
paring for the entrance examination of 
the Foreign OITice at Wimbledon and in 
Paris (1881-188.^). In 1885, when he 
entered the Foreign OlPicc as junior clerk, 
he was equally Ilucnt in English, French, 
and German. 

At tliat time the junior clerks in the 
Foreign Oflice were allowed little initiative 
and little res{)onsibility except for ollicial 
secrecy. Crowe’s ambition was to be 
master of his profession. He devoted him¬ 
self to modern history, and in particular 
he acquired from State papers andfrointho 
Foreign Oflice records an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the eoiirsc of British diplomacy, 
espccinlly in the nineteenth century. In 
1890 he became a lieutenant in the first 
Volunteer battalion of the City of London 
Fusiliers and in 1894 was promoted cap¬ 
tain. He made lhm.solf a thoroughly 
competent ollicer and read widely in the 
modern literatui'c of tactic.s and strategy,' 
but after volunteering for active service 
during the Soiitli African Wnr and failing 
to pass the medical examination he re¬ 
signed his commission in 1902. Ilis health 
was always precarious, but hi.s physical 
weakness was overruled by u strong 'will, 
concealed by a courtesy and cheerfulness 
■which gave him a peculinv charm, althougii 
his jrersonal dignity and self-possession 
made an im])rcssiou of hardness on those 
who were not achniltcd to intimacy. 

In 1806, on the death of his father, 
Cro-we ceased to reside in the Foreign 
OlTiec, as he had done for some ten years, 
and went to live >vitli liis luother in Clicl- 
sca. His ability, industry, and knowledge 
had already miirked him out among his 
coUeaguca. Hcus\ially s)>ent his vacations 
at his father’s house in Paris or at that of 
his uncle. Professor Carl Gerhavdt.at Gam- 
burg, in Badcii, but except for occasional 
walking tours in Engiuud, France, and 
Germany he travelled little, tiiough on 


one occasion he went ns queen’s messenger 
to ConKtantinoplc. It was a great advan¬ 
tage to him that he enjoyed the freest 
confidence of German friends, although 
general aloofness from politics marked 
German scicutifie circlc.s .such as that of 
Gerhardt’s house at Gtimburg, where 
Crowe was attracted by Gerhardt’s eldest 
daughter, Clcnia, widow of Eberhardt von 
Bonin. He married her in 1903, and she 
naturally came to share her husband’s 
thoughts and feelings, his political ideas 
and his English patriotism. 

During the years 1004 and 1005 Crowe 
took an active part in carrying out a 
scheme for the reorganization of the 
Foreign Office, one of the chief objects 
of which he had much at heart, namely 
the increased responsibility of the junior 
members of the .staff. He also advocated 
a reform by which each of the missions 
abroad is required to innkc an annual 
report on the policy of the country to 
which it is uecrcditnd. 

In January 1907 Crowe submitted to 
Sir Edward (jiftcr-wnrds Viscount) Grey a 
‘Memorandum on the present state of 
British relations with F'rauec and Ger¬ 
many’ (printed in British Documents on 
I the Origins of the War, vol. iii), in which 
I he traced the hi.story of those relations 
and showed the trend of Gentian policy 
towards domination over lihiropc. He 
held that Bismarck’s overbearing policy 
towards England had aimed at forcing 
her into becoming the snborclinnte ally of 
Germany; that it had been continued by 
I’rince Diilow in order to estrange France 
from Englmul; and that it ought to be 
met not by concc.ssions but by ‘the most 
unbending determination to uphold British 
rights and interests in c\’ery part of the 
globe’. Such a policy adopted in the past 
towards France had brought abo\it a 
rapprochement between the two countries. 
Friendly'’ relations with Germany were 
most desirable and could be attained in 
no other way. CTowc’smemoTandvnn made 
a great impression upon Sir Edwai-d Grey, 
^Yilo svihinitiod it to the prime minister 
unci his principal colleagues. 

In the following May Crowe acted as 
secretary to the Brltisli delegation at the 
second Fence Conference i\t The Hague. 
His services W'crc roeogni/cd by the award 
of the C.B. In 1908 Vie was a British dele¬ 
gate at the LitcriiaLionnl Mariliinc Con- 
Ccvcncc held in Loi\clon, a t w hich was drawn 
up the abortive Declaration of London, in¬ 
tended as a codification of international 
lawin regard to maritime warfare. Crowe’s 
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object was to safcguai’d every pimciple 
of vital iinportanee to Gi'cat Britoin and to 
oppose every proposal which would 1mm- 
per her in the event of war. He secured 
the acceptance of all those points to wludi 
the British Admiralty attached impor¬ 
tance ; but after the Declaration had been 
approved by tlie conference, it was severely 
criticized by unolT'icial naval experts. The 
Admiralty made these criticisms its own, 
and they were echoed in parlianicnt, with 
the result that the Declaration was never 
ratified. Crowe could at least feel thatthc 
failure was in no way attributalilc to him. 

In 1011 Crowe acted as Brifci.sh agent in 
the arbitration at Tlie Hague between the 
British nnd French governments in the 
Savarknr case. He succeeded in winning 
the ease, which raised importantquestions 
of international law, by his broad and 
masterly statement of tlic facts. He was 
then cJ’catcd IC.C.M.G,, and in January 
1912 became assistant undcr-seemtary of 
state for foreign affairs. 

In the crisis brought about by the Aus¬ 
trian ultimatum to Serbia in July 1914, 
Crowe promptly grasped tiie whole situa¬ 
tion. His views arc recorded in minutes 
which have been published [B'j'ifisft Docu -, 
merits on the Origins of the Wnr, vol. xi]. | 
He Avrote on 25 July: ‘Our interests arc 
tied up with those of France and Russia 
in this struggle, which is not for the 
possession of Servia, but one between 
Germany aiming at a political dictator¬ 
ship in Euroiic, and the Powers who 
desire to retain individual freedom. If wc 
can help to avoid a conllict by showing 
our naval strength, ready to be instantly 
used, it would be wrong not to make the 
effort.’ On 27 July he pointed out that 
Austria’s mobilization would necessarily 
be folloAvcd by that of Russia, Germany, 
and France, nnd therefore that ‘within 
twcnty-fovir hours His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment Avill be faced Avith the question 
Avhethcr, in a quarrel so imposed by 
Austria on an unwilling France, Great 
Britain will stand idly aside or take sides’. 
On 31 July he Avrotc: ‘If and ivhen it is 
certain tliat France and Russia cannot 
avoid the war, unci are going into it, my 
opinion, for Avliat it is Avorth, is that 
British interests require us to take our 
jilace beside them as allies, and in that 
case OUT intervention should be immediate 
and decided.’ The same day, in a memo¬ 
randum for Sir EclAA’nrd Grey, he Avrote: 
‘The argument that there is uo Avritten 
bond binding us to Pranee is strictly 
correct. Tiierc is no contractual obliga¬ 


tion. But the Entente has been made, 
strcngtljened, put to the test, and cele¬ 
brated in a manner Justifying the belief 
that a moral bond Avns being forged. The 
whole policy of the Entente can have no 
meaning if it does not signify that in a 
Just quarrel Eiagland AVonUl stand by her 
friends.’ 

Some time before the crisis Ctoavc bad 
drawn up a x)lan, with a view to tlic possi¬ 
bility of war, for at once seizing German 
ships in Briti.sli ports. When the War 
came, he was able, though not easily, to 
pci-suadc the goA’crnmcnt to carry it out. 
Of hi.s services during and after the War 
there is nt present no accessible record; but 
it is certain that they Avere constant and 
increasingly imjjortant. In the autumn of 
1915 he Avas attached in a .section of the 
press on the ground of his German con¬ 
nexions; but his integrity and position in 
the public service Avere vindicated in the 
I Hoii.se of Commons by Sir Edward Grey 
I and in the Iloiise of Lords iDy Lord Robert 
Cecil. 

In 1019 CrOAve was one of the British 
plenipotentiaries nt the Fence Conference 
at Versailles. In November 1920 he became 
I)ernuincnt under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, that is, i)rofc.ssionjil licacl of 
tlie Foreign Ollice—the ])osition which, 
from the age of seventeen, had been the 
object of his ambition. His constant advice 
and assistance were so highly valued by the 
miiii.stci's AA’iiom he served iji this capacity 
—Lord Curzon, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain — and lie avos 
so entirely devoted to his duties, that, he 
denied himself the holidays iiulispcnsable 
for his health. IVlien at Icngtli, in April 
1025, he AA'cnt for a brief rest to Swanage, 
it Avas too late; he died there 28 April 
after a few days’ illness. Ho had one son 
and three daughters. 

Sir J. W. Hcadlain-Morlcy, the histori¬ 
cal adviser to the Foreign Olficc, wlio liad 
exccjJtioiial opportunities of studying 
CroAVe’s work, AA’rote of him Lliat lie Avas 
‘one of the most distinguislicd public scr- 
A'ants of the time’; the study of his 
minutes and nnMiiorandn rcA'calcd ‘the 
remarkable faculty of seeing and slating 
the essential points in a higldy complex 
and didicult situation, the quickness and 
sureiiess of judgement and expression, tlic 
power of bringing his exceptional know¬ 
ledge and experience to bear upon the 
particular problem with Avliich he had to 
deal, and, above all, the intense feeling of 
responsibility and the single-minded devo¬ 
tion to the honour of bis country’ [British 
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Df>finmcn(s, xi, pp. vii-vmj. The feelings 
of those who knew him wci'c exjjvessed by 
the prime ministCT, Mt. Baldwin, wbo, 
after heaving of Crowe’s death, said: ‘We 
have lost the airiest servant of the Crown.’ 

[G. r. Gooch and 11. VV. V. Tcmpcrley, 
Vrilish Dociimevts on Ihe Orj^'tJw of Ihe War, 
1898-19Id, vols. iii, xi, 1027-1928; private 
inrormation; jDcraonal knowledge.^ 

S. VVjWtINSON. 

CUnZON, GEORGE NATHANIEL, 
MAttQUJLSS CunzoN OP Kr.DUJSTON (1850- 
1925), statesman, was born at ICedlcston 
Hall, Derbyshire, 11 January 1859. He 
was the eldest of the eleven children, four 
sons and seven daughters, of the Rev. 
Alfred Nathaniel Holden Curzon, fourth 
Baron Scnrsdale, rector of Kcdleston, by his 
wife, Blanche, daughter of Joseph Pock- 
lington Sciihousc, of Nelherha.il, Mary- 
port, Cumberland. His father was of a re¬ 
served disposition, and his mother died 
when he was sixteen. The formative in- 
hucnces in his curly life were those of his 
governess, lili.ss Paramnn, and a private 
schoolmaster of the name of Dunbar, Tlie 
discipline of Miss Puraman, at times fero- 
eiou.s, her exaggerated insistence on pre¬ 
cision of detail, her morbid parsimony, her 
frcqncntinjiistice, while strengthening the 
combative qualities in Cur/.oii, did not en¬ 
courage the more gentle or elastic elements 
in his nature. At the age of ten he left the 
bleak nurseries of Kcdlcs ton for the private 
school of tlie Rev. Cowley Powlcs at 
Wixenford in Hampstiire. Here again he 
was exposed to a strong and violent nature, 
and the harsh lessons learned from Miss 
Paraman, which during the holidays that 
lady would instil anew, were conflrmed for 
him by the cramming of the assistant 
inastcr, Mr. Dunbar. His capacity for 
acquiring knowledge was fully displayed 
during iiis three years at Wixenford. He 
became head of the school, and in his last 
term he cavvied off five prizes. Already at 
tlie age of twelve his letters had a touch of 
Gibbon. 

In 1872 Curzon left Wixenford for Eton, 
where he remained until 1878. His fir.st 
tutor was ftir. Wollcy Dod; during his 
later years he was under the charge of 
Mr. E. D. Stone. His career at Eton was 
one of almost unbroken success. By 1877 
he had risen to the position of captain of 
the Oppidans, was a member of‘Pop*, had 
carried off seventeen prizes and been ‘sent 
up for good’ twenty-three times, was on 
the ‘ select ’ for the Newcastle scholarship, 
and was president of the Literary Society. 


The precocity of Curzon at Eton had 
manifested ihsclf in many Corin.s. The in¬ 
fluence of Oscar Browning tci-v.], who took 
him in the holidays to France and Italy, 
developed an early taste for history and 
for the historical, rather than the aesthetic, 
aspects of art. Already as an Eton boy ho 
had begun, with that acquisitive instinct 
which never left him, to collect objects of 
interest and value. His love of rhetoric, 
both oral and written, was much encour¬ 
aged by his i)rofieiency in the Literary 
Society and at ‘Speeches', and from his 
Eton days dated his abiding delusion that 
words, as the vehicle of thought, were 
more important than the thought itself. 
Tlie doctrine of precision inculcated by 
Miss Paraman and Mr. Dunbar tlius fused, 
towards his seventeenth year, with tlie 
doctrine of verbal elegance inculcated by 
Oscar Browming. 

While still at Eton Curzon became 
absorbed, as the result of a chance lecture 
by .Sir James Stejihcn, with a passion for 
the magnificent mystery of the East. The 
cold religion of Kcdleston Hall had ap- 
pciilcd only to his sense of fear and doom. 
This was no small constituent in his char- 
'aeter, and there ivas always about him 
a touch of Calvinism. But tlie emotional 
Inspects of his religion, ivhich might in 
other circumstances have driven him to¬ 
wards tlicRoman Catholic Cluirch, blended 
with his passion for travel and his alino.st 
mystic acceptance of tlie Oriental. Curzon’s 
enthusiasm for Asia was, in its essence, 
a reaction against the chill protestantisin 
of Kcdleston. In other words it r’s'ns a 
‘religious’ p.assion, 

In 1878 Curzon was assailed by the first 
symptoms of that curvature of tlie spine 
which was to torment him till the day of 
his death. TIis natural tendency to self- 
pity may at moments have tempted him 
to exaggerate the grave phy.sical disability 
under wliich he suffered. It would be n 
mistake, however, to undevestinrate the 
erfcct upon his career and cluiractcr of his 
spinal weakness. Tiio presence of pain, 
always imminent and at times acute, was 
largely responsible for the tenseness of his 
mental energy, for that lack of elasticity 
which liaiupei'cd his splendid activities of 
mind and soul. The steel corset wliich en¬ 
cased his frame and gai-e to liis figure an 
aspcctorunbenditigpcrpciidicular, affected 
also the motions of his mind: tliere was no 
middle path for him between rigidity and 
collapse. Conversely, his determination 
not to be classed as a cripple led him to 
perform prodigies of industry which were 
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often unneccssai'y and sometimea hatraful. j 
Finally, as is often the result of spinal' 
afflictions, his disabilities, wliile constitu¬ 
ting a constant drain upon his nervous 
system, affected him with abuorinal sus¬ 
picion of his fellow men. 

In. October 1378 Cm7.on went up to 
BalUol College, Oxford. Although he had 
failed to obtain a scholarship, a reputation 
for great gifts, fortified by even greater 
self-assurance, had prccedetl liim. Less 
than a month after Ids arrival at Oxford 
he was declaiming to the Union upon tlie 
Afghan question, and within a few weeks 
he was the leading spirit ia the group of 
young conservative.? who formed the Can¬ 
ning Club. Hi.s friendships with St. John 
Brodvick (afterwards Lord Midletoir), Lord 
Wolmcr (afterwards Lord Selboriic), and 
Lord Cranborne (afterward.s Lord Salis¬ 
bury) date from this period. His tutors 
were R. L. Nettlesbip and the benign and 
absent-minded Strachaii-Davklson. In 
January 1880 he came of age. In May of 
that year lie was electetl president of the 
Union and gained a fust class in honour 
moderations. On securing the secretary¬ 
ship of the Canning Club be exercised over 
the meetings and minutes of that society 
an autocracy which filled hia contempora¬ 
ries with admiration and alarm. In 1882 
he obtained a second class in literae hu- 
maniores: his mortificiition was intense. 
‘Now,’ he exclaimed, ‘I shall devote the 
rest of my life to showing the examiners 
that tliey have made a mistake.’ At Bal- 
liol the unctuous adulation of Oscar Brown¬ 
ing bad been succeeded by Uie penetrating 
criticism of Jowett. The master suggested 
that Curzon should try to be less preco¬ 
cious, less prolix, less exclusive. His pre¬ 
cocity in fact distressed his friends Mmuch 
as his fluency: they feared that both these 
qualities might lead him to'asuperriciality 
of heart and mind’. But Curxon’a only 
remedy for bis lack of intellectual pro¬ 
fundity was his great capacity for taking 
trouble. His political convictions during 
his Oxford period wci’c those of tory demo¬ 
cracy seasoned by n strong (lavoiir of 
imperialiKm. 

On leaving Oxford in 1882 Curzon joined 
Edward Lyttelton in a journey to Greece. 
The deference paid to his companion as 
being the nephew of Mr. Gladstone was 
somewhat irksome to Cinzon, find he al¬ 
ways retained a marked dista.ste for the 
Greek nation. In January 1883 he was in 
Egypt, visiting the battle-field of Tel-el- 
Kebir, genially assisting Lady Dufferin in 
her charity fetes, and writing his Lothian 


prize essay in a dababccyab, In April he 
wa.s in Constantinople, and in Maj', wliile 
stopping at Viennu, lie learned tliat he had 
won the Lothian prize. He returned in 
dcliglit to England. Further academic 
honours were .still to cottici. In October 
1883 he was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, and in the same auLumn he guiued 
the Arnold essay irvize. By these sueee.sscs 
he felt that lie had comjicnsHted lor the 
mortification of his second in ‘Greats’. 

During 188*1 Curzon, wJiosc allowance 
from his lUtlicr wns far too meagre for his 
needs, endeavoured to increase his iiieaine 
by writing frequent articles for the reviews 
on current political questions. He had, 
while in Egypt, acquired some local know¬ 
ledge of the ligyptian (jucstion, and this 
knowledge was of use to him in his journal¬ 
istic work. He was at the sumo time adop¬ 
ted as prospective conservative candidate 
for South Derbyshire, and his lust public 
speeches were devoted to the Egyptian 
problem. 

The spring of 1885 was marked by a visit 
to TunE, and by that strange mcetingwitli 
General Boulanger which Curzon himself 
has admirabiy recorded in lus Talcs o/ 
Travel (1023). On 8 June 1885 Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s admini.stralion was succeeded by 
that of Lord Salisbury. The now prime 
miuiater invited Curzon to become his 
assistant private secretary; but nt the 
geneml election of that autumn Curzon 
was defeated for South Dcvb>' shivc by 2,090 
votes in a poll of 10,280. On 1 February 
1886 Mr, Gladstone returned to power 
pledged to the Home Ilulc Bill. Curzon 
decided to stand for the Southport division 
of LancasJiire, and nt tlie ensuing general 
election of June 1880 he was elected 
by a majority of <1Q1 votes. 

Curzon, as has been said, was at the 
outset of his career a t)c;lie^'e^ in tory 
democTuey. At Bradford in 18B<> be came 
out openly as the pupil of Lord Raiidolpli 
Churchill, whom he proclaimed to be ‘in¬ 
stinct witb life and lire ’; 1 ic c ven clamoured 
for the reform of the Churcilv and of 
the House of Lords. He happened, how¬ 
ever, to be present nt Hatlield on 20 Dec¬ 
ember 1886 when the news was vcecivecl of 
Lord Randolph's resignation, and the 
‘thanksgivings and liosaiiniis’ which arose 
on that occasion convinced him that, if 
there had been a mutiny, it would be 
preferable that tJiere shonicl be ‘a solitary 
mutineer’. They also convinced him that, 
for a public man, it was sometimes a mis¬ 
take to resign. From that moment tory 
democracy ceased to have any very potent 
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attrnction for Cutzoii: he spoke and wrote 
tlicreafter of ‘ respect for such institutions 
as reconcile a historic grandeur with the 
ability to meet the icquiremcnts of the 
age’; aud his activities centred from tlmt 
moment on obedience to Lord Salisbury, 
an intense interest in foreign nnd coloninl 
policy, aud the enjoyment of the social 
amenities of London. 

‘ Society’, wrote Cnrzoii about this time, 
Ms passing tln'oijgii n phase of worshipping 
intellect.’ Much has since then been writ¬ 
ten both about the Crabbet Club and the 
‘Souls’. The former, under the eccentric 
aegis of l^'ilCvid Sca^Yen llUint [q.v.], was 
a real stimulus. Curzon much eiijoyctl 
the annual symposia at Crabbet Park, 
The identity of the 'Souls’, or ‘the gang’, 
ns they called themselves, remains more 
questionable; their frontiers were Ihiid 
and uiidenncd. Curzon wnB always fond 
of society and could prove the most genial 
of hosts: the hauteur of his platform niid 
House of Commons nuinner, and the sub¬ 
sequent pomposity of his viceregal state, 
blinded many people to bis convivial side, 
to the fact that, c^^eii if lie possessed 
small wit and an uiiecvtain sense of 
humour, he yet possessed a boundless 
sense of fun. In some ways Curzon never 
grew up; in other ways he never was a 
boy. For even in the early ’eighties he 
saw himself as the man with a career. 

On 81 January 1887 Curzon delivei-cd 
his maiden speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Ho spoke on tlie Irish question, and 
allowed li iinself to criticize Lord llandolph 
Churchill. Tlie speecli erred on the side of 
excessive proficiency; it was too polished, | 
too eloquent, and too long. On 23 March 
his second speech, altliougU ‘a .shade too' 
petulant’, was better received. During the 
spring of this year he gained for himself, at 
Manchester and elsewhere, o reputation as 
a platform speaker. There wove those, in¬ 
deed, wiio saw ill Ciii'zoTi tlic successor of 
Lord Randol])lr Cliurehil), but in actual 
fact his ambitions were not confinctl to 
Vl'cstminstcr. 

The period of Curzon’s great joiirneyings 
began in August 1887. It is convenient to 
anticipate the chronological imrrativc ui»d 
to deal with thc.se journeys by themselves. 
They can be summarizefl as follow.s: (1) 
1887-1888; Cnnada — Clneago — Salt 
Lake City — San Francisco — Japan — 
Shanghai — Foocliow — Hong - Kong — 
Canton — Singapore — Ceylon — Madras 
— Calcutta — Darjeeling — Benares — 
Agra — Delhi — Peshawar — Khyber 
Pass; (2) 1888-1880: St. Petersburg — 


Moscow — Tiflis — Baku — Askabad — 
Merv — Bokhara — Samnikand .— Tash¬ 
kent; (3) 1880-1800: Per.sia; (J) 1802: 
United States — Jaj) an—C;i i ina — Cochin 
China — Siam; (5) 1804; the Pamirs — 
Afgluini.shin—Kabul—the course of the 
Oxiis. Apart from numerous articles in 
The Times aud the reviews, the results of 
these travels were embodied in three books 
of importance, llussiu in Central Asia 
(1880), Persia ami ihe Persian Question 
(1892), and Problems of the Far East (1804). 
The industry, Iciiowicdge, and convictions 
embodied in tlicse remarkable volumes 
rapidly earned for Curzon. the reputation 
of being one of the leading authorities on 
Asiatic affairs. His Persian book, for in¬ 
stance, eonstiUdes even to-day the most 
comprehensive textbook yet written upon 
that countiy. It may be true that much 
of its practical -vahie and accuracy was due 
to the collaboration of (Sir) A. Houtum- 
Scliiiidler, but tlie fact remains that 
Curzon’s ownkiiowledge wn.s detailed and 
illuminating, and that it was his oivn genius 
for presentation which enabled ]iim to 
transmute on iiiclutatc mass of information 
into a form at once lucid, readable, aud 
concise. It w'ill be observed also that each 
of his journey-s had drawn him in the end 
to the confines of India. By the age of 
tJiirty-flve he had thus acquired an un¬ 
equalled personal knowledge of tlic coun¬ 
tries bordering upon Di'ilish India. He hud 
spoken face to face with Nasr-ed-Diti of 
Persia; lie had slept in satin sliccts as the 
guest of Abdur Ihiliinan of Afghatustau; 
he had seen tlie wenkucss of the French 
adniiiii.stration in Imio-Cliina; he had 
gauged the inevitaiiilityof Tlus.sianinnitra- 
tion on the north, His fervent, almost 
religious, faith in the imperial destiny of 
Ifingland luul been conlirmed i'or liini upon 
the Yangtze and in the dclilcs of the IChybor 
Pass. Curzon had never been one of those 
who believed in the ‘sordid jiolicy of self- 
clTaeenient’. His five great journeys ren- 
idcrod him at once n xciiophobe and a 
juitionaliKt. The rule of India nnd the de¬ 
fence of India became for liiin at oiicc nn 
miibition and a cause. It is not to be 
wondered at that the IIou.se of Commons 
thei'cafLer appeared to him of minor im¬ 
portance. 

The year 188D and the early part of 1890 
were spent in travelling. During the sum¬ 
mer season of 1890 Curzon met, in a Lon¬ 
don ball-room, Mary Victoria Lciter, the 
daughter of an Amevienn niiliionatrc, Levi 
ZciglcrLeiter.of Ciiieago. She was a woman 
of outstanding beauty and great sweetness 
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of character. They ■were not, however, 
engaged until the spring of 1803, and 
their engagement was not announced until 
Cuvr.on’s return, from his expedition to 
Afglmnistan and the Pamirs in Marchl895. 
T)ic following month they were niarrictl in 
Washington. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the humani'/.ing effect exercised by this 
beautiful and unselfish woman upon Cut- 
7, ou’s charaetcr. She became, indeed, the 
moral centre of his life, 

During the intervals of this romance 
Curnon’s career was centred upon his great 
voyages and the composition of the hoolcs 
and articles which they entaUed. It was 
while he was intent upon the preparation 
of liis book on Persia that he was offered, 
in November 1801, the post of under¬ 
secretary at the India Office. He had set 
his hopes on the iindcr-seerctnryship for 
foreign affairs, which iiud just been offered 
to and accepted by Mr. J. \V. Lo>vther. 
The new post was almost as good, atid his 
disappointment was allayed. Ciirzon en¬ 
tered the India Ofilcc with some trepida¬ 
tion. He adopted an attitude of ‘virginal 
modesty’ towards the perJnancnt officials. 
But Lord Snli.sbury insisted, now that 
Ciirzon was a member of the admiiiisti’a- 
tion, on certain modifications being iiitro- 
tiiiced into the manuscript of bis work on 
Persia. TLic passages regarding Nasr-cd- 
Din Shnh were watered down, and in May 
1802 the book was published. It met with 
an appreciative reception, but its perma¬ 
nent value was not fully realized at the 
time. 

In lilareh 1892 Ciirzon piloted the India 
Council Bill through the House of Com¬ 
mons. At the general election of July 1802 
he retained his seat for Southport, but in 
the following August Lord Salisbury’s 
govcrnineiit was defeated, and. nine days 
later Curzon, again a private member, left 
Eirgland Cor Siam. The years 1893 and 
1804 were occupied by his flerce battle 
with the authorities for permission to visit 
Afghanistan, and crowned by his final 
visit to Kabul and his repeated interviews 
with Abdur Kahman—‘a gi'cat man and 
almost a friend*. 

The year 1995 marked the end of Cur- 
zoii’s deliberate voyages of information: 
it also marked the beginning of his married 
life. Profiting by his wife's fortune he 
ceased to be the restless and often im¬ 
poverished bachelor, and became tlie pros¬ 
perous nobleman, renting castles in Scot¬ 
land, country houses, and a mansion in 
Carlton House Terrace, purchasing works 
of art, and indulging his passion for stateli¬ 


ness. He began also early in 1895 to take 
his parliamentary career with greater 
seriousness. On Lord Wolincr’s succession 
to the earldom of Selboruc in May 1805 
Curzon joined with St. John Brodriek in 
raising the constitutional issue whethci' a 
member of tlic Hou-sc of Commons ivns 
obliged, on succeeding to a jiccrage, to take 
the Chiltcrn Humheds. The issue was 
settled against hini by the committee of 
privileges. On 24 June 181)5 Lord Salis¬ 
bury returned to otViec. He himself as¬ 
sumed the post of foreign secretary and 
offered Curzon the post of pavliamentnry 
under-secretary for foreign affair,s. Curzon 
thus became charged with tlic duty of 
representing the T'orcign Office in the 
House of Commons. The importance of 
his functions was signaUzed by his being 
sworn a member of Llic Privy Council at 
the early age of thirty-six. 

Cnrzon’s three years’ .service as imdcr- 
scetetary to l^ord Salisbury were not 
wholly to his liking: by temperament he 
was ill suited to subordinate positions, and 
Lord Salisbury was too apt to ignore his 
undcr-sceretavy and to forget that lie 
required informatioi’i. Curzon, moreover, 
was a believer in dynamic diplonuicy; he 
regarded the British Empire as ‘ a majestic 
responsibility’ ratlier than as ‘an irksome 
burden’; he desired the Empho to be 
‘.strong in small things as in big’ j and he 
regarded Lord Sali.sbui'y’.s policy of con¬ 
ciliating the concert of Europe as one of 
‘throwing bones to keep the various dogs 
quiet*. He thus saw himself obliged to 
accept, and even to defend, what lie re¬ 
garded as a policy of undue passivity in 
such matters as tiic Armeuiun atrocities, 
Venezuela, and the Cretiiu question. These 
subjects W'crc, however, outside the Asiatic 
orbit, and as such possessed for Inm no 
intensely personal interest; similarly, his 
emotions were not stirred by the Jameson 
Raid or by tlie Kaiser’s telegram to Presi¬ 
dent Kruger. The German menace was 
for Curzon a purely European matter, and 
ns he was no specialist on Europe it left 
him unmoved. It wa.s oLhcrwi.se with tlic 
French cncroaelimcnts in Siam: he had 
been thei-e; he had even seen the futility 
of French adiniiiEtration in Cochin China; 
on the Siamese question he feitvevy deeply 
indeed. Even more intense were liis feel¬ 
ings on the subject of Kiao-chow. He 
urged tluit the occupation of tlmt luu'bniir 
by Germany in November 1897 would 
liave as its corollai'y a RuBsian occupation 
of Port Arthur and a war in which he felt 
tliat Gmat Britain should take the side of 
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the Japanese. In this, viewed as a matter 
of immediate expediency, Curzon was 
right; ns also he was right in forcing on 
the Cabinet the lease of Wei-hai-wei. 
But a man of wider vision might Iiave 
foreseen that it was not for a country 
possessing vast Asiatic responsibilities to 
desire or to assist the defeat of a Western 
by an Oriental power. 

Confronted as he was by the well- 
informed criticism of Sir Charles Dillcc and 
Henry Laboiichcrc, Curzon did not find 
his task of defending Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Commons by any means a super¬ 
ficial one. The indvist.ry and the informa¬ 
tive material which he brought to his 
speeches, while it sometimes irritated, silso 
impressed. Labouclicre might complain of 
his manner of ‘ a divinitj'^ addressing black- 
beetlesbut the reputation of the under¬ 
secretary (luring tiiese three years was 
established not only in the House butwitli 
the general public. He became, if not a 
popular, at least a public, figure; on his 
return to the House after a severe illness In 
the spring of 1808 he was greeted with 
sympathetic applause; his name and his 
features became familiar in the Ijondon 
press; and it was witli no surprise that tlie 
public learned, on 10 August 1398, tliat 
this young man of thirty-nine had been 
chosen to succeed Ijord Klgin ns viceroy of 
India, On 11 November lie was orcated 
Baron Curzon of Kcdlcston in the Irish 
peerage; he was iiiiwilling to accept an 
English barony since he desired, so long as 
his father lived, to keep open tlie door of 
re-entry into the House of Coniinon.s. On 
15 December he left England; on 30 Dec¬ 
ember he landed at Bombay; and on 3 
January 1890 lie rcaebcci Calcutta and 
formally entered upon his term of ollice. 

The seven years (December 1898 to 
November 1905) of Lord Ciirzoii’s vice¬ 
royalty fall into two main periods, divided 
from each other by the great Durbar of 
1903. During the first period, in spite of 
the ‘mingled bewildci’incnt and pain’ 
which he caused the local onicials, he was 
admired in India nud supported at home. 
During the second period his popularity 
in India began to wane, whereas his 
differences witli ‘the ollicinls who tide and 
over-rule from Whitehall’ became in¬ 
creasingly bitter. 

On landing at Bombay Curzon created 
a good impression by his announcement 
tliat he 'would hold the scales even’ 
between the manifold nationalities and 
interests committed to his rule; and that 
this was no figure of rhetoric was amply 
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demonstrated by his firm attitude in the 
‘Rangoon outrage’ of the following Sep¬ 
tember, when he risked the resentment of 
llvitish military circles by publicly dis¬ 
gracing a regiment in which an assault 
upon a native woman had occurred. On 
reaching Calcutta he nt once iiroceeded to 
cut through the reel tape which impeded 
administration. His constant battle 
against the departmental file earned him 
the name of‘a young man in aluirry’, and 
within a few weeks of ids arrival he had 
reversed the decision of the permanent 
ollicialg in two important cases. He re¬ 
fused to sanction the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, wlilch appeared to him to Iiave been 
drafted ‘partly in panic and partly in 
anger’. He further insisted on the imposi¬ 
tion of countervailing duties to protect the 
sugar industry from the coinpetition of 
bouiity-fed sugar from other countries. 
He then turned his nttontion to external 
or frontier affairs. He at once curtailed 
the expenditure which it was proposed to 
devote to a policy of adventure upon the 
North-Wc.st Frontier, and decided in favour 
of retirement to defended p osi tions covered 
by a screen of tribal levies. The adminis¬ 
trative questions arising out of tlie political 
control exercised by the Punjab govern¬ 
ment were deferred for subsequent exami¬ 
nation. 

In the Persian Gulf Curzon was more 
adventiii’ous. He concluded with Sheikh 
Mubarak of Kow'eit a treaty under wliich 
the latter agreed not to surroniler his terri¬ 
tory to any third power. He also obliged 
the sultan of IMuscat to cancel a lease 
which lie had accorded to the French 
government for the establishment of a 
coaling-station. Both these acts were high¬ 
handed. Sheikh Mubarak's own title to 
Ivowcit was at least questionable; and by 
the trcnt 3 ' of 3S02 France was entitled to 
equal rights with Great Britain in Muscat. 
It is possible that in regard to Muscat the 
political agent went I'arllier than Lord 
Ciir/on intended. In any case Lord Salis¬ 
bury found himself exposed to embarrass¬ 
ing protests from the h'rencli lunbassador. 
The government at home was tlicrofore far 
from CTvthusiaatic on receiving Cut/.ou’s 
famous dispatch of 1891) in which he 
claimed that the Persian Gulf, even at 
the risk of war, should be closed to all 
intruders. 

On reaching Simla in the spring of 1890 
Curzon, released from the social obligations 
of Calcutta, entered upon months of inten¬ 
sive labour. He endeavoured in vain to 
induce the home government to reduce the 
S Q 
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stiitus of the Madras and Bombay prcsi- to this taslc, the cdiieaLlonul ])robIcm was 
(leucies*, he wageil l’ene^Yed Vfat on the not, in fact, much advanced during his 
departineiital machinery ; he ftuiig himself viccrojmlty, althongli tlic iiuiiii issues Avere 
with lavish energy into the question of formulated and the oll'ice of director of 
famine relief; he completed the draft education establislicd. After a short holi- 
of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, although day in Burma Cui/.on returned to Cal- 
not in a form to satisfy native opinion ; and cutta, where he foiiiul botli the Afghan 

he composed cm euoyclical on. the duties andthcTihctanquestioii.scaiisinganxiety, 
of Indian ruling princes, which, while In October 1001 the Amir Abdur llahmnn 

intended to discourage nil‘absentee inter- bad been succeeded by 1-Inbibiilhih, and 
ests and amusements’> was drafted in so Curzon endcuvoured to iudiiec his old 
hectoring a tone as to cause widespread oe</uaiiitariGo to visit liim in India. The 
consternation and alarm. It avqs doubtless hesitation displayed by the new amir to 
in order to soothe the fceliugs which he accept this pressing invitation caused 
had thus unintentionally inllamcd, tlmt Curzon a certain amount of uneasiness. 
Curzon set obout drafting schemes for In Tibet also the Dalai Lama was proving 
an imperial cadet coip.s in which Indian recalcitrant; Curzon Avas indignant‘that a 
princes and gentlemen Avoukl have the community of lumriiicd monies should set 
opportunity of holding conimmsions. us perpetually at deriance’, and suggested 
The second year of Curzon’s viccroyalty to tire home governineiit that an armed 
was darkened by the menace of a second mission should be sent to Lhasa; the 
famine, but the rains broke at the very government, AvhAch had its hands full Avith 
moment Avhen he journeyed to Guzerat the South African IVar, did not respond to 
for the purpose of himself supervising a this suggestion. In Bebriiaiy 11)02 Cur/.ou 
campaign of relief. His timely arrival was visited the Khybcr Pass, and in March he 
taken by the nativesasasignoCliismiracu- proceeded to Hyderabad, Avlicre he man- 
lous poAA'ers. The second summer at Simla aged to conclude Avilii the Nizam the basis 
was devoted mainly to a study of the of a settlement of thoBcrar question. This 
administration of the North-West Fron- diplomatic adju.stment, A\’]iicli removed a 
tier, and after a stiff struggle Avitli the local long-standing source of gricA'ance hetAveen 
mitliorities he ind\iccd the home govern- the Nizam arid the govcviunewt of India, 
ment to sanction tlie creation of a new Avas subsequently embodied in tlie treaty 
North-West B'rontior province under a of 5 November 1002. It was Imiled by 
chief commissioner responsible only to the Curzon as ‘the biggest thing I have yet 
government of India. TJiis innovation done in India’. 

was bitterly resented by Sir William The spring and sumtner of 1902 Averc 
Mackwortlv Youug [q.v.], the lieutenant- nAainlyoccupicdwithlhegigtAUticpvcpava- 
gOA'crnor of the Punjab, and the alter- tionsforthcDnrbarof lOOd. Curzon, Avho 
cations Avliich ensued ‘embittered and Imd a passion Ibr oigariizizig all forms of 
rendered luisevable’ Cuv7.on’s life at Simla, pageantry, took an uutocraLie interest in 
In the autumn of 11)00 Cui"zon visited the nrrangcmeiit.s, and there is evidence of 
Bombay and Madras, nnd at the former constant friction between him and the 
place made a speech regarding the need home government on tlie question of ex- 
of ‘consulting and conciliating public pense. Afurthcr and even more acrimoni- 
opinion in India’ Avbich caused great, if ous conflict Avitli the India Onice arose 
transitory, satisfaction in Indian circles, from Curzon’s refusal to defray from 
The Simla season of 1901 aa’us one of Indian revenues the expcnscsoftheindiaa 
feverish and excessive activity. Lady misHion to King bkhviird Vllth’s corona- 
Curzon had returned to Knglaud on Lion. A third dispute ai osc over his desire 
account of her health, and the viceroy to announce as a ‘boon’ at the Delhi 
endeavoured by vast personal labour to Durbar u general reniissiou of taxation, 
numb his own loneliness. Ho plunged into Tlic Cahiiiet at Jiojiic eoiisiclored sueli a 
an intensive study of the land nsscasment promise would f'lirnisli an aAvkward pre- 
of India and produced a report thereon cedent, hut Lurzon threatened to resign 
which Avns a model of detailed and lucid if his view’s Averc not accepicd. A private 
exposition; he re-examined every aspect telegram from St. John Brodrick Avarned 
of the educational problem, and himself him that such a threat niiglit be taken 
arranged, and .subsequently pi-esklcd over, seriously; he therefore, Avith resentment in 
a great educational congress held in Sep- his soul, ogreed to accept a compromise. 
tenAber. In spite of the enormous energy The closing months of 1902 were further 
and vast knowledge Avliich Curzon brought embittered by Avhut became known as the 
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itxth Laiicei's incident. Curzon, having 
reason to suppose tliat olTicers of this re^- 
ment had endeavoured to hush up the 
circumstjinces of an assault by two troop¬ 
ers on a native, ordered an im'cstigation, 
and as punishment stopped the leave of all 
olliccrs. This action was mucJi resented iii 
military circles, and a demonstration in 
favour of tlic IXth Lancers at the Durbar 
l•evie^v in January 1003 was exaggerated 
in England as evidence of Lord Curzou’s 
growing unpopularity. 

The Durbar of January 1003 marked the 
summit of Lord Cur/on’s viceregal splen¬ 
dour. From tliat moment the clouds began 
to gather. Lord Kitchener [q.v.] had 
arrived in India as cominandcr-in-chief 
in November 1002; but before his linal 
coiillict witli that masterful personality 
other and less i)iegnant issues had arisen 
between Curzon and the government at 
home. He had urged a forward policy in 
Afghanistan iu\d Tibet; the home govern¬ 
ment desired to enter into no further 
commitments. Curzon also considered that 
Indian revenues were being unduly drawn 
upon in order to maintain troops in South 
Africa, a matter in which India could have, 
only a contingent interest. Lady Curzon I 
urged her husband to resign. ‘Don’t’, she 
wrote to him, ‘let us stay until the joie de 
liirre has died in us.’ Curzon, unfortu¬ 
nately, did not follow this advice: his term 
of ollice was due to expire in January 
1004.; he hoped for a renewal; and the 
moment passed wlien resignation would 
have been dignified. 

At Simla once again in the late spring of 
1903 Curzon developed a passion for in¬ 
ternal reforms, and commissions were 
constituted to deal with irrigation, rail¬ 
ways, agricultural banks, and police ques¬ 
tions. His fmnnciai reforms were already 
bearing fruit, and his currency reforms 
were widely applauded. His great woi‘k 
for Indian historical monuments, his 
restorations at Delhi and Agra, were 
already a source of personal satisfaction- 
^^'^latcvc^ Ciirzon may or may not have 
clone ill the administrative helcl, he set his 
stamp for ever upon the art and archaeo¬ 
logy of India. Tlie Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta was entirely due to his initia¬ 
tive and energy. Meanwhile the govern¬ 
ment at home had at last lent ear to his 
warnings about the Persian Gulf: not only 
did Lord Lansdownc himself make apublic 
pronouncement that the British govern¬ 
ment would not tolerate any Uussian en- 
croaclimcnts in Southern Persia, but the 
viceroy was authorized to pay a state visit 


to the Persian Gulf. This vi.sit, iiccom- 
paniedby every cvidGiice of naval suprem¬ 
acy, took place in November 1003. From 
that moment, until the accession of Reza 
Khan to the throne of the Kadjars, British 
prcdomitiaiice in tlie Gulf remained un¬ 
questioned. 

In January 1004 Curzon completed the 
first five years of his term of ollicic. An 
extension of the period had been an¬ 
nounced in the pieviovis August; instead, 
however, of accompanying Lady Curzon 
to England on leave of ab.senee, he decided 
to remain for a few months in India. His 
main occupation was tlie study of the 
partition of the Bengal province. His 
success in settling the Uevar incident had 
convinced him tliut greater cfiicieney of 
administration could be secured by split¬ 
ting up the more unwieldy provinces and 
creating smaller administrative districts 
from the parts thus detached. The scheme 
was sanctioned by the secretary of state in 
June 1003, and the formation of a new 
province, comprising 106,000 .square miles 
with n population of eighteen miiUon Mos¬ 
lems and twelve million Hindus, was for¬ 
mally inaugurated. This action, which was 
interpreted by the Bengalis as a revenge 
on the viceroy’s part for the congress move¬ 
ment, cost him ills popularity >vith that 
‘Indian opinion’ which he had been the 
first to recognize and proclaim. 

On SO April 1004 Curzon sailed for Eng¬ 
land on leave of absence. Lord Ainpthill 
remained in charge as acting governor- 
general. Cnrz.on was offered and accepted 
the lord warden.ship of the Cinque Ports 
and entered witli enthusiasm on the 
tenancy of Wahner Castle. T'liis enthu¬ 
siasm was quickly damped: Lady Curzon 
fell ill at Walmcr, and Curzon himself 
condemned it as ‘an ancestral dog-hole’. 
Meanwhile, the India OJlicc tuul at last 
sanctioned the mission of Sir Francis 
Yonirghnsband to Tibet, and in September 
1004 a treaty was extvaeted from the 
Tibetans. Curzon did not consider the 
terras of thelArnsa convention an ndetpiate 
eompensation for the effort made. His 
differcnee of opinion with St. John Brod- 
riek on these matters did not improve 
their relations, and he was also angered 
at discovering tliat, in his absence, 
Lord ICitxiUenec had addressed to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence a long 
memorandum condemning the system of 
dual control in force in the Indian army. 

The Indian army possessed, in fact, two 
heads, the eoinnuinder-in-cliicf and the 
military member of the viceroy’s council. 
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The Irtttcr not only dealt with artministni' velusing to discuss the matter furtlier, 
tive matters, but was the sole channel The results of this meeting were conveyed 
tlirougli whom the commander-in-chief to the India Ollicc in a dispatch of 23 
httd access to the viceroy. It often hap- Slarcli. Kitchener at the same time took 
peued, moreover, that the militarj' mem- steps to see that his own rdew’s were placed 
bei, while possessing these sujjcvvisory before the home government and press. 
po>YCTS over the eonu’onnder-in-chicf, was St. John Brodrick, faced with this dead- 
iris military junior. The anoronlics of this lock, appointed iv committee. The com¬ 
position had impressed Lord ICitchcncr mittee recommended a compromise by 
soon after his arrival, but Curzon had which the military member would in 
urged him to wait for a year before future deal only with tire qun.si-civilian 
formulating his objections. The relations side of army administration and be called 
between the two men, during 1903, had the 'member in charge of the department 
been wholly amicable: Kitchener knew of military supply’. All purely military 
thatitwasCurzonhimselfw-hohaclpresscd matters w'oiilcl be imder tlie comniniulcr- 
for Ins appointment. Curzon welcomed in in-chief, who would have direct access to 
Kitchener a rcrorming zeal equalled only the viceroy and govcnmicjit. Tliis com- 
by his own. It was thu.s during the sum- promise, under the style of a ‘decision’, 
mer of 1904, wlicn Curzon was absent in was communicated in the India OlHce 
lilngluud, that Kitchener first launched his dispatch of 31 May 1905, On 25 June 
attack. The govcriuucut of Lord Ampthill Curzon induced Kitchener to agree to some 
could not support Kitchener’s contention niodilications in the compromise which 
that the position of the military member would give the government of India a 
should be rendered sulisidiary to that of ‘secondary mUitary opinion’ ov, in other 
the commander-in-chief. Kitchener there- words, would enable the suj^ply member 
upon threatened to resign, and the home also to be consulted on military mattevs. 
government, fearing that so dramatic a The home government was so startled by 
resignation would he unpojmhir in the Kitchener’s acquiescence in this inodifica- 
country, asked Curzon for advice. Imng- tion that it asked for conlirmation. 'I’liifl 
ining timt he would he better able to was given, and on 14 July tlu; government 
manage Kitchener himself, Curzon advised telegraphed accepting the agreed inodifica- 
tlie liomc government to call for a report tioiis and congratiilal iiig Curzon on the 
from the government of India and thus to .settlement reached. Two days later Ciir- 
postpone the i.ssue until he himself had zon heard that tlic new supply niemher 
returned to CnlcuLta. had been chosen by the India Office wiLh- 

CurzouleCtforl3omhayoa24NQVcmbet out his being eonsuUed. He had hinusclf 
1904 and reached Calcutta on 13 Decern- wished to propose (.Sir) Edmund Kari'ow, 
her. Lady Curzon, who was seriously ill, to whom Kitchener had also agreed. Cur- 
cUd not accompany him; it would have zon telegraphed urging this appoiutn\cnt; 
been better if he had listenecl to her pre- it was refused, and Curzon temiered his 
monitions against Ins return. Thedispatch rc.signat.ion. On 23 August 1905 his 
calling for a report left London on 2 resignation was accepted; it bad, in fact, 
December 1904. On its receipt, Curzon been published in London tbc day before, 
asked for the comments both of Lord together with tlie announcement of Lord 
Kitcliencr and the military member. The Minto’s appointment as his successor, 
latter defended the existing dual system; Cinv.on remained on in India in order to 
the former insisted that both functions receive the Prince and Princess of Wales 
should be fused in that of tlie commander- on 0 November. He left Iiuiia, an angry 
in-chief. Curzon then drew up his own and embittered man, on 18 Noveiiiibcr 
minute of G Eebniaiy 1905, in which he 1905. 

decided in favour of the maintenance of It will be seen that Cuvzoti’s vosignation 
the present dual system, luaiuly on the came about, not as a result of the luaiu 
ground that the conceutratlau of .sucli conflict between himself and Kitchener, 
powers in the hands of tliC commander-in- which had in fact been settled by a corn- 
chief would create a military autocracy promise, but on the subsidiary question 
subversive of the supreme control of the whether bis ow'ii nominee or that of the 
civil government. On 10 March the matter India Ofiice should be selected as supply 
came before the council; Curzon’s opinion member of the viceroy’s council. 'I’lic home 
was endorsed by all the civilian members; government, as is clear firun its almost 
Kitchener read a brief statement regret- disappointed surprise when Kitchener 
ting that he was in a minority of one and agreed to Curzon’s eleventh-hour rnodili- 
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cflUons, had in fact de-t:er[nmecl that so opposed Mr. Asquith’s thicata to the pTivi- 
tui'buleiit a viceroy should be removed, lege of the House of Lords, urging his 
It is indeed probable that the embittered fellow members to fight to the last ditch, 
relations which by then existed between Whcnherealizcd,however,thatthclibcj-al 
Curzon and Brodrick rendered impossible government was in deadly earnest, he had 
all hope of smootli co-operation. The the wisdom to retreat, and it was Cvirzou’s 
manner of his dismissal was, however, un- sensible advice whicli largely decided the 
necessarily discourteous, and there was debate of 8-10 August 1010 aiul .secured 
some foundation for Curzon’s subsequent for the liberal government a bare jnajority 
complaint that the Balfour-Brodrick com- in .support of its proposnis, 
bination had treated him with ‘tortuous Curzon’s main activities during these 
malignity’. There is a certain irony in the years were not, however, of a political 
fact tliat the day after Cui-xon’s return to nature. I-Ii.s election in May 1911 as presi- 
London witnessed the fall of the Balfour dent of the Royal Geographical Society 
administrationandthereturntopowerofa gave him an occasion for displaying his 
liberal Cabinet under Sir Henry Campbell- organizing talent, and witliiii a few years 
Bannerinan. he had collected .suIJicient money to pur- 

Thcre followed a period of eleven years’ chase the line premises in which the society 
political disappointment and domestic is now housed. As a trustee of tlic 
sorrow. Curzon received no public racogni- National Gallery lie draf Led a report which 
tion for his work in India. He retired in to this rlay forms the main charter both 
linger and mortification to the South of of that gallery and of the Tate Gallery. 
France. On 18 July 1906 Lady Curzon HisintevestLn architecturcwasalaoagreat 
died. Curzon shut hiniselC up with his vcsource. He was elected an honorary 
three young danglitci’s in HockwoodPark, fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Basingstoke, a prey to de.spnir. In 1907 he Architects, and his rc.storation of Tatters- 
was elected chancellor of Oxford Univer- hall Castle in Liiicolnsliire and subse- 
sity, and tried to find alleviation for his queutly of Bodinm Castle in Sussex {both 
sorrows in the question of university re- of which he bequeathed to the nation) 
form. He visited Oxford in person and showed that his zeal for the preservation 
resided for some weeks at the Judge’s of ancient monuments was not confined to 
Lodgings in St. Giles. His aim was to avoid India. In November 1911, as a coronation 
a governmental commission into univer- honour, Curzon was created Earl Curzon of 
sity finance by the passage of reforms from Kcdlc-ston, Viscount Scar!ulale(wlthrevcr- 
within. He succeeded in staving off a gov- sion to liis father and heirs male), and 
ernment inquiry for many years. Duvinga Baron Havensdale (with reversion to Ids 
visit to South Africa in 1909 he prepared daughters and heirs male). It was nctivi- 
with his own hand a long memorandum ties and honours such as these which, 
on university reform entitled Princi- after a lapae of shrouded ycar-s, again 
■plea and Methods of University Reform, rendered his name familiar to his countiy- 
Tliis was considered by the university men. A second period of important piiblle 
authorities in April 1910, nnd a final report service ivas about to open before him. 
was ready by August of that year. Further On 27 May 1915, with tlie fonnation of 
reports followed until the outbreak of war the Coalition Cabinet, Lord Curzon was 
put an end to all subsidiary efforts. Cur- gU'cn the ollice of lord privy seal. He was 
zon’s ardour in the cause of Oxford became not, however, accorded any iiripoi taiit 
his greatest solace during those lonely and functions, and wa.s, in fact, exclmled from 
inactive years. the war committee, ostabli.shcd in the 

Curzon rofrnined, largely in doforcnce to autumn of that year, until July 1910. He 
the wishes of King Edward VII, from rc- was bitterly ojq^osed to the evaouation of 
entering party i^olitics, and did not seek Gallipoli, and addressee] to his collcague.s a 
ic-clcction to the House of Commons. 3n cogent nnd vivid note protesting against 
January 1908 he entered the House of any policy of retreat. He was .strong also 
Lords as an Irish representative peer, nnd in pressing for compul.sory service, and it 
in February of that year he made a wn.s Inrjgely owfing to his insistence that 
spirited and informed attaclc upon the the nniionnl register was instituted in 
Aiiglo-Bvissian convention of 1907. In the 1915. So deeply did he feel on this subject 
same year he was elected lord rector of that wlicn the Garter was offered him at 
Glasgow University. He fiimg himself with the end of Deccinber 1915 he refused to 
cnEliiusiasm into Lord Roberts’s agitation accept this long-covctcd honour until Mr. 
for universal military training, and he Asquitli liad pledged himself to introduce 
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Dublin rising of Aiiiil 1016 revived the 


the Compulsory Service Bill into the 
House of Commons. 

Early in 1916 Cut7.oi\ was placed in 
charge of the Shipping Control Committee, 
and quickly realized tliat a drastic restric¬ 
tion of imports was essential if toniingc 
supplies were not to be exhausted. 
Throughout the year he struggled iu vain 
to impose his opinion on the Cabinet, but 
it was only in Slaioli 1917 that liis views 
W’cre adopted and the necessary legislation 
passed. He also bccauic ptesidont of the 
Air Board (May IQKi), an organization 
established for the purpose of conciliating I 
the conflicting requirements in aviation of' 
the War OlUee and the Admiralty. He 
pressed strongly for the creation of an 
Air ministry, but it w'as not until January 
1918 that his opinion prevailed. 

IVitJi the fall of Mr. Asquith in Decem¬ 
ber lOlG Curzon became a member of the 
inner W^ar Cabinet under Mr. Lloyd 
George. In Jaimavy 1917 lie married, ns 
his second \v|Cc, Grace, daughter of Joseph 
Monroe Hinds, at one time United States 
minister iu Brazil, and widow of Alfred 
Duggan, of Buenos Aires. Once again 
1 Carlton House Torracc became a social 
centre, and the loneliness of Curzon’-s 
middle age was succeeded by a second 
period of domestic happiness. He was 
intensely active. As member of the War 
Cabinet, leader in tlic House of Lords, and 
lord president of the Couireil, he could 
no longer complain of inaullicient employ¬ 
ment. Between December 1910 and 
November 1018 tire Cabinet held as many 
ns five hundred meetings, and at each of 
these Curzon would express his views -with 
his customary trenchancy and conviction. 
He opposed, although in vain, the poliC 5 '- 
of Great Britain assuming any conunit- 
ments towards the Jews in Palestine; he 
was, on the other hand, a strong supporter 
of n forward policy in Mesopotamia and of 
tiie creation of an Arab state. He was a 
bitter opponent of the Montagu-CUelms- 
ford report (1018), feeling that it would 
leml to paviiameutnvy government in the 
Indian Empire and thus shatter tire basis 
of British rule. In this he show'cd some in¬ 
consistency, .since it wiis he himself who' 
had inserted into tlic announcement of 
20 August 1917 the promise of ‘the pro¬ 
gressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment’ in India. Nor was it in regard to 
India alone that Curzon found diinciilty in 
reconciling his position as one of the 
leaders of the conservative party his 
functions as the spokesman of a govern¬ 
ment pledged to lilseial concessions. The 


riome Rule controversy which liad been 
shelved in September lOl-i. Cur/.on as a 
professed, although not convinced, union¬ 
ist considered for a moment whether he 
should resign; he ncce)>tcd instead the 
chairmanship of a Cabinet committee 
wliich prepared the draft of a bill for an 
Irish settlement. Mr. Lloyd George sum¬ 
marily rejected tlii-s draft in favour of Ids 
own scheme for an Irisli Convention, and 
I it fell to Ciirzoji not merely to swallow this 
' affront but to defend the Couveutiou in the 
Upjicr House. Neither the Irish Conven¬ 
tion nor the subsequent committee estab¬ 
lished under (Viscouiit) Long [cj.v.] 
achieved a solution of the Irish problem, 
and in June 1918 Curzon had the melan¬ 
choly satisfaction of announcing to the 
House of Lords that, in view of tlie spread 
of rebellion in Ireland, the govcrinneiit 
had been impelled to suspend all further 
proposals for Home lluJc. 

Curzon liad never been a protagonist in 
the Irish question, and lus subsevvience to 
Mr. Lloyd George in Irish matters, while it 
distressed his unionist friends, was no 
betrayal of deep personal conviction. His 
conduct in regard to the question of 
women’s sulfragc did, however, enhiil 
grave personal inconsistency, and contri¬ 
buted largely to his loss of prestige witli 
the conservative party. For since Feb¬ 
ruary 1012 Curzon liad been president of 
the Anti-Suffrage I.eague, and when, in 
1917, the House of Commons conferred 
the franchise upoir women by a majority 
of 385 to 55 votes, the League looked to 
its president to oppose the Bill in the 
House of Lords. Curzon at this jiinetiire 
did not manifc.st that firmness of decision 
which liis rigid inntmcr bad led Ids sup¬ 
porters to expect. VVldle leaving the Anti- 
Suffrage League under tlic iiiqii'cssion that 
he W'ould speak and vole against the Bill, 
he deserted it ou the second reading unci 
voted against Lord I.orcbum’s anrciul- 
ment on the ground that it wonld be im¬ 
prudent for the UiJpcT House to defy so 
strong a majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

I With the conclusion of the Armistice in 
November 1918 it fell to Curzon to deliver 
a speech of victory in the House of Lords, 
and he was also charged w’itli Die task nf 
organizing the peace celebrations. Mean¬ 
while, Lord Balfour had accompanied 
Mr. Lloyd George to the Peace Conference 
in Paris, and Curzon was invited to take 
charge of the Foreign Ollicc at home. 
From January to October 1019 he assumed 
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the invidious role of foreign minister ad report was submitted to Lord Curzon; it 
interim, and watched with growing dismay avowedly exceeded the terms of reference 
and resentful iinijotcnec what he felt to be under which it had been liamed. Curzon 
the recldess policy pursued by Mr. Lloyd was quick to recognise the fact tlmt Lord 
George iu Paris. On 2-t October 1019 Lord. Milner had been wise in exceeding his 
Bolfoiir resigned the post of foreign sccre- instructions, and he agreed to receive an 
tnryaiul Curzon was appointed in his place. Egyptian mission under Adly and Zaglilul 
But disillusionment was in store for him. Pashas and to negotiatentreaty of alliance 
Ever since the days when he liad chafed to supersede the existing pi'otcctniate. 
under the dilatory caution of Lord Sulis- The mission anived in June lf)20, and by 
bury, Curzon had dreamed of the time August of that year tlie heads of agree- 
wheu he himself would control the levers ment had been initialed. In EclwaaTy 
of British foreign policy. That time had 1021 these heads of agreement were np- 
now arrived; the levens were there, to nil proved by parliament, and an invitation 
appearances under his hand: hut the was addressed to Egj'pt to .send a inis.sion 
niachiiie had altered and did not respond, to London with full powers to conclude a 
Other hands than his w’crc in control. The definitive treaty. This mission, under the 
irony of it was that this functional change leadership of Adly Pasha, arrived in July, 
in the machine of imperial policy was In the iutcrvnl, however, an Imperial 
brought home to him upon that very Conference had been licid in London, and 
stretch of line with which he himself was great stress had been laid by the dominion 
most familiar. The end of the War saw delegates upon the importance of inain- 
British troops in occupation of large taining British control over the Suez 
sections of Persian territory, and tlie Canal. The attitude of t)ie Cabinet was 
general call for retrenchment mid dc- thu.s less conciliatory than it had been at 
mobilizaliovr necessitated their recall. tlictiraeoftbeZaghhdcoiwerfiationsofthe 
Curzon insisted, however, that the occa- previous year. Curzon rvas unable to in- 
sion should be seized to place British diiee his collengues to consent to any 
relations with Persia on a durable basis, terms which Adly could accept; the latter 
After protracted negotiations a treaty returned to Egypt rviLhout his treaty and 
was signed in August 1019 which placed immc<liatelyresigned. TlicBritisliauthori- 
Great Britain iu control of tlie Persian ties at Cairo tlicrcupou imposed martial 
army and finaiwcs. Cui"/.on failed to law and dcjmrtcdZagblul. Cuv/on was able 
realize the artificial nature of this agree- to o.ssure the Cabinet that liis own worst 
ment and acclaimed it as an outstanding prognostications had been fiiliiiled. 
triumph. The treaty in fact wms never This unsatisfactory situation continued 
put into effect: no sooner had Briti.sh till January 1&22. Lord Allenby, llic high 
troops e^'aelmtcd Pcridan territory than commissioner, then suggested to Curzon 
the nationalists and the RJajlis pronounced the basis of an arrangement under which 
that the treaty l\ad been secured by force Sarwat Pasha would be \>i'epuTcd to form 
and bribes, and refused to accept it. In a ministry, 'i’lic essence of this arnange- 
February 1021 the nationalist government ment was that the iJiotcctoratc should at 
in Persia concluded with the Russian oiiec be nbolislied and Egypt be recognized 
Soviet government a treaty diametrically as an independent kingdom, Curzon was 
opposed to that signed only eighteen able to induce the Cabinet to agree to this 
months before between Vossiiq-ed-Dowlch proposal, and a uniliilcial nianireslo was 
and Sir Percy Cox. The funeral oration of thus puLlishcd aboliHliiug the protcctovntc 
that instrument wms preached by Cur/.on while iiusisting upon certain I’cscrv’ed 
on 20 July 1921. points. Under these reservations Great 

The fnilurc of the Persian treaty appears Britain .safcgnsirded licr position in regard 
to have shaken Curzon’s confidence in the to the Sudan, the Suez Canal, and the 
stability of his old Asintio landmarks. In protection of Egypt against external inter¬ 
dealing witli the Egyptian question hedis- ference. On 14 March 1022 tlie House of 
playedagrcatcrundcrstanduigof-thepost- Conunons ap]irovcd this manifesto, 
war mentality of the East. In November A more intense difference of opinion 
1910 the Milner commission had been arose between Curzon (wlio was created a 
dispatclicd to Egypt with the ta.sk of con- marquess in June 1921) and Mr. Lloyd 
sidcring liow the protcctornte established George in regard to the Graeco-Turkish 
in 1015 could be reconciled with the move- question. During the Paris Conference 
ment for self-government liended by Zagh- Curzon had rejDcatedly warned Mr. Lloyd 
luV Pusha. In the spring of ii>20 the Milner' George of the danger of any delay m con- 
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eluding peace with the Turks, and of the ings of the lYench. On the following day 
more specific danger of allowingtlie Greeks M. Poincare as a rejoinder to the comma- 
to land at Sinyi’na. His own solution -was niqud withdrew the French detachment at 
the simpler one by which the Turks would Clianak on the Asiatic shore of the Dar- 
be turned out of Europe and the Greeks dandles, leaving tiie Britisli cletaelinicnt 
would not be allowed into Asia. It is im- to face the Kenialists alone. On 20 Sep- 
possible here to trace tlie stages which led tembor Cursion reached Paris and after a 
to the Treaty of Sevres, the ICenialist scric.s of scenes \Yitli I\J. Poinciue, one of 
movement in Turkey, the defeat of Veni- whicli reduced the British foreign .secretary 
zelos in Greece, the returrr of ICing Con- to tears of rage, reaelicd an agreement 
stantinc, and the final Greek debacle of under which an armist ice was to be nego- 
August 1022. It may be said in general tiated with the lvemali.st,s at i\hulanin, 
that Curzon’s advice was not followed and Public opinion at home had been deeply 
that he was frequently not consulted in alarmed by the €hanak crisis, and Mr. 
matters of policy, but that bis assistance Lloj'd George’s po.sition, in view of the dis- 
was evoked in meeting the dirficiilties to nstcTntteijdinghi.S])hil-I-leUenepolicy,u-ns 
which the policy adopted gave rise. His seriously shaken. Mr. Winston Churchill 
renewed nttoiTi])ts to cometoanagreement invitwl the leading members of the 
with the Preiich in order to secure a basis Coalition Cabinet to dinirex at his house, 
for jomt mediation between Greece ami and it was then decided that the Coalition 
Turkey w'cre constantly negatived by the shovdd aslc for ni\ iinn\ctlitvtc dissohhion 
intervention of Mr. Lloyd George, and and appeal to the clcctovntc for a new 
theveby the conviction gained ground both lease of power. Cur/ou ugiccd to this 
in Paris and Athens that the ostensible procedure. On 13 Octolicr, ha\vever, 
impartiality of Curzon was but a cloak for Mr. Lloyd George, in spile of Cur/,on’s 
the encouragement secretly given by the entreaty, delivered an auti-Turkish speech 
prime minister to Greece. This duality of at Manchester, and at the same time 
purpose and lack of centralized responsi- the foreign .secretary wa.s appri.scd of a 
bility led even to disorganization within further flagrant instance of negotiations 
the Cabinet at home. In 1922 Edwin conductedby the i)nme iniiiistor’s .secrcta- 
Sanmel Montagu [q.v.], secretary of state rintc behintl his back. TJiis incident con¬ 
fer India, authorized tlie viceroy to pub- vinced him that it would no longer be 
lish a pro-Tui'kish inanifesto destined to possible to supjxn't Mr, Lloyd George’s 
appease the feelings of the Khnlifat agi- Coalition: lie I'cfuscd to attend a second 
tutors. He was obliged to resign, but the dinner party given by Mr. Clnireliill to tlic 
spectacle of a Cabinet tluis disunited and Coalition ministers; and on 19 October a 
undisciplined in matters of foreign policy meeting at the Ciu Uon Club led to the fall 
left Curzon embarrassed and weakened in of the Coalition Cabinet and tlie formation 
face of M. Poincare w'ho, on assuming ofaconscrvativeministryundcrMr.Honar 
office in January 1922, embarked upon a Law. Intliismlnislry.whiclMrasconnrmecl 
concentrated and deliberate policy of by the general election of 15 November 
siding with the Turks. 1922, Curzon retained the post of foreign 

Tlie inevitable crisis arrived in the early secretary, 
autumn of 1922. The Kemalist army, Within a fmv days Curzon was on his 
having flung the Greeks into the sea, now way to the Enroiienn Conference at Lnu- 
facedtheAlUcdforcesgunYdingthcneutral sanne. His conqilctc domination of that 
zone of the Straits. At a Cabinet meeting assembly constitutes one of the most 
of 15 September it was decided that tl\e remarkable episodes in his career. The 
British forces at least should maintain French and Italians imagined tliat British 
theirpositionsouthcAsinticsidc,although prestige had hem so in-etvicvably shaken 
it was realized that M. I*otncare might well by the Greek dissister that- it woutd be safe 
hold other views. On the follorving day, to leave to Curzou tlie invidious role of 
ofter Curzon had left London for Kcdle- registering the defeat whicli Europe had 
stoii, certain members of the Cabinet, suffered at the hands of Turkey. This was 
without hi.s knowledge or consent, issued n miscalculation on tlieir part. The rcteii- 
a commumqui in which the possibility of tion of Chanak by Great Britain, in con- 
war with Turkey was foreshadowed. On trast with Poincare’s policy of retreat, had 
18 September Curzon returned to London, done much to inspire tlic Turks with 
pointed out that this coinmtmigud would respect for British determination. Cur- 
ciirnge M. Poincar6, and insisted on pro- zon’s o^vn magnificent equipment of 
ceeding alone to Paris to soothe the feel- Icnowledge and rlietoric strengthened tins 
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impression. During the eleven weeks of 
the lirst lyaiisanne Conference lie succeeded | 
in im])rcssing his personality upon Ismct 
Pashii and in securing his assent to the I 
political clauses, and above all to the‘free-' 
dom of the Straits’, which constituted the 
main British desiderata. Upon the ques¬ 
tion of Mosul the Turkish delegation found 
Curzon adamant, and hi.? firm attitude on 
this point, in contrast with the wcaknc.s.s 
of the Cabinet at home, forced the con-1 
ference to defer the matter for subsequent 
consideration. After the conference had I 
been sitting for ten weeks the French' 
realized that, whereas Kngland had ob -1 
tained as much as she had hoped for, the I 
important financial, economic, and eapitii -1 
latory chapters of the treaty, in which I 
they themselves were mainly interested, 
liad made no progress at all. On 30 Jaim-1 
ary 1023 they issued through the Havas 
agency n statement to the effect that they 
did not consider the treaty ns by then 
drafted to be more than ‘a basis of dis¬ 
cussion’. The Tui’k.s immediately refused 
to sign the treaty in the form which it bad 
then reached. On the niglit of <l February 
Curzon made a final appeal to Ismet Pasha 
to sign the treaty, and, on lus refusal, 
broke off negotiations and left Lausanne 
on that very evening by the Orient express. 
It is true that he had not secured n treaty 
of peace: but he had secured those portions 
of it which were of chief iirtocest to his own 
country, and lie Imd broken off negotia¬ 
tions, not on a purely British issue, but on 
questions which were of equal, or even 
greater, interest to the Italians and 
French. Above all, he had restored British 
prestige in Turke,y, The abortive Con- 
fcienoe of Lansanne AVas the most striking 
of his diplomatic triuni]ihs. 

Ill dealing with Asia, even with the new 
Asia of post-war nationalism, Curzon had 
all tlie confidence of expert kiiOAA'lctlge. 
His handling of European diplomacy was 
less cerLiiin and far less self-assured. For 
years the British and the French govern¬ 
ments had envisaged the problems of 
sccinity and reparation from a different 
standpoint. Much liickcriiig had ensued. 
On 11 January 102!1, while Curzon was 
Still at Lausanne, tlicse differences were 
brought to a head by M. Poincare’s occu¬ 
pation of tlic Ruhr Vntley. During the 
period of niplurc cnnUalc which then en¬ 
sued between London and Paris, Curzon 
sliowed considerable skill in maintaining 
the British policy of benevolent novitnility, 
and it was liis speech in Apidl 1023 which 
formed the geiiii of what subscqacntly 
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developed into the schemes of General 
C. G. DaAA'cs and Mr. O. D. Young for 
reparation payments. For it Avas in tliis 
speech that the proposal of a Jury of 
unjiartial experts Avas first inootocl. 

On 21 May 1023 Mr. Bonar I.aAV, whose 
health had long bcciA causing anxiety, 
resigned. On the folloAviiig day Curzon, 
Avho AA'as spending ‘Whitsuntide at Mont- 
acute House, ascot Avhich he had rented in 
SomciASct, received from Lord Stnmford- 
ham, the king’s private seercLary, a letter 
asking for an immediate interview. He 
journeyed to London in the triumphant 
certainty that he had been designated as 
EonaTLaAv’ssvicccsaor. I^jordStamfoidlunTi 
informed him on his arrh’al tlmt the king 
had decided to send for Mr. Sta nicy Baldw in. 
For scA'crol hours Curzon rcmainecl in a 
state of collaj^sc under the crushing blow 
of this bewildering disappointment. He 
contemplated com])letc reliromcnt from 
public lil'c. Hisabiding sense of public duty 
asserted itself, however, and on the folloAV- 
ing day lie wrote to Mr. Baldwin jjvoiAAisiiAg 
his support. Few actions in his public life 
Avere more raagnanimous. 

On resinning Avork at the Foveign Office 
Curzon cinharked uiion tAvo acute eonti'o- 
A’crsies. He had never apinoA'ed of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s policy of recognizing the 
Soviet govei’nment in ITiissia, and by 
the early summer of 1923 it was clear that 
the trade agcccuAcnt of 1921 had failed to 
AVork. Curzon prepared a lung and detailed 
indictment of Russian evasions of that 
agreement and presented his demands in 
the form of nn iiltinmtnm. SoincAvlnit to 
Ills OAA’ii surprise the SoA’iet government 
rcjilicd giA'ing him satisfaction on most of 
the points THisccl. His persistent endea¬ 
vours to mediate betAveen France and Gcr- 
I many met with less success: while urging 
I the German goA'cnimo.nt to abandon pas- 
sh'c resistance, he cndoavoiircd to obtain 
I from the French their consent to an im¬ 
partial inquiry into Goriiiaiiy’.s capacity to 
I pay reparations j his failure to move M. 
I Poincare led to much acrimonious eorre- 
I spondenee anti to cinbiUercd intcrvicAVS 
I AA'ifcli the French ambassador. Ilealizing 
I that further progress was impossible, Cuv- 
Izon caused a detailed statemont of the 
British point of view to be prepared in tlic 
I form of a note to the French and Belgian 
ambassadors. This note Avns ileli\'erad on 
111 AiigiJ.st 1928 and was thereafter pub- 
' lislied. The storm of indignation provoked 
in Paris by this indictment left Curzon 
unaffected: he journeyed to Bagnoles to 
nurse his phlebitis in peace. 
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In the a\ituinn of 1023 Mr. Baldwin, 
agaUvst Cwrou’s virgeivt a-dvice, decided 
to appeal to the electorate on the issue of 
protection. The government was placed 
in a minority and on 23 Jarmary 1924 Mr. 
Baldwin, resigned. When the conservatives 
returned to power in November of the 
same year, Curzon was not invited to re¬ 
sume the post of foreign secretary. Once 
again, he dcteriuitied to retire from politics 
and to devote his closing years to tlic 
reconstruction of Kedicston. He was per¬ 
suaded, however, to afford the government 
the moral supporfcofhis presence,and with 
great public sj^irit he again accepted the 
post of lord privy seal. 

In March 1925, while staging the night 
at Cambridge, Curzon recognized symp¬ 
toms of grave internal disorder. He was 
taken next day to London ond on 9 Marcli 
an operation was performed. On 20 March 
he died. On 25 March his eoJIin wa.s taken 
to Westminster Abbey, and on the follow¬ 
ing day he was buried by the side of his 
first wife in tire church at ICedlcston, 

Curzon left tliree daughters by his first 
wife. In default of male heirs the marques- 
sate becatne extinct on his death. He was 
succeeded in the viscounty of Scavsdalc by 
hisiiephcw,KicliniclNathaiiicl(born 1B98), 
and in the barony of Ravensdnle by his 
eldest daughter, Mary Irene (bom 1890). 

Few men have experienced such ex¬ 
treme vicissitudes of triumph and defeat. 
Viceroy at thirty-nine, at forty-six it was 
his fate to be excluded from pohties for 
eleven years; foreign secretory at o 
triumphant moment of his country’s his- 
toiy, it fell to him not to fortify victorj' 
but to pKitect lassitude; and tlie supreme 
prize of his ambition was daslicd at the 
last second from his lips. He acquired 
great possessions and resounding titles; he 
left his mack upon the art and literature of 
his country j and yet he achieved successes 
rather than success. Had his will been as 
forceful as his intellect, his determination 
as constant as his industry, he might have 
triumphed over his own anachronisms. 
But the tense self-preoccupfition of tlie 
chronic invalid robbed him of all elasticity, 
and lie failed to adapt lumselC to the needs 
of a transitional age w’hich did not like 
him find which he did not like. He will live 
loss by his achievements than by his en- 
dcnvouv.s: he will live as a man of great 
ambition, and some egoism, who -was 
inspired by a mystic faith in the imperial 
destiny of his country, and devoted to that 
faith unexampled indUvStry, great talents, 
and an abiding energy of soul. 


The painted portraits of Lord Curzon 
are cold and statucac^ue ccpveaQ,ntivtvm\s, 
none of which is rcfilly life-like, The best, 
by J. S. Sargent (lOM), is at the oIT’ices of 
thdloyal Geographical Society, Kensing¬ 
ton Gore. Another portrait, by P. A. de 
Laszld (1010), is at All Souls College, Ox¬ 
ford, and copies of tliis are at Eton College 
and in the Carlton Club. The statues in 
Carlton Gardens, London, and at Calcutta 
bear little resemblance to the original. 
Curzon’s personal a])pcarancc is better 
obscrv'cd in the many photographs re¬ 
produced in publislicd works. 

\Tbc TimeSy 21 March 102.') ; Lord Ilonald- 
shuy (now MarqiieJis of Zctliiiid), Life oj Lord 
Ctifzon, a vols., 1928; II. Caldwell Lip.sctt, 
Lord Curzon in India, IS'Jfi-lOOS, 1000 ; Lord 
Curzon, Speeches, 1S98-J005, 4 vols., Cal¬ 
cutta, 1900-1090, Bn'h's/i Qovem))\mt in India, 

2 vols., posthumous, 102.';, Bodiatu Castle, 
Sussex, 1020, The Personal History of Watmer 
CnsUc flwl its Lwds lyrti'dr?!, 1921, 'IVUlfCslioH 
Castle, TAncolnshirc, Winston Ctim ehiil, 

The World Crisis, 1911-1914, 1028; Wilfrid 
Seawen Blunt, My Diaries, 1919 nnd 1920; 
Lady Oxford, The Aulobiograpliij of Margot 
Asfiiiilli, 1922; privtiLc iiiroi'iiiaLioii; personal 
knowledge.) Hxhoi,d Nicolsox. 

CU.SI-INY, ARTHUR ROBERTSON 
(186G-1920), plumnncologist, was born at 
Speynioiith, Mornysliire, 0 March 1806, 
the fourth non oC the Rev. John Cuslmy, 
minister of the h’isLnhlisliecI Cliurch suc¬ 
cessively at Rochabei'S, Speyinoutii, and 
Huntly, by his wife, Catherine Ogilvie, 
daughter of Alexander Brown, prociiralor 
flseal of Elgin. He was educated at Foch¬ 
abers Academy and Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated M, A. in 1880 and M.B., 
C-M. in 1889. As holder of the George 
Thompson fellow.ship, he worked for a year 
at Berne under Hugo Kvoncckcr, and later 
at Strassburg under Oswald Schmiedeberg, 
then tl»e most distinguished phannaeo- 
logist in Europe. From 1892 to 1S93 he 
acted as Schnnedeberg’s assistant, and in 
the latter year ivas appointed, nt the age of 
twenty-seven, to the chair of phannacoiogy 
in the university of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
In 1005 be returned to Englaiul in order to 
become the fivst occupant of the chair of 
pharmacology in University College, Lon¬ 
don, anti in 1918 succeeded Sir Tlionias 
Fraser [q.v.) ns professor of nwtcrui inedica 
and pharmacology at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity. There be remained until liis suddea 
death from cerebral hacinorriiage 2.1 Feb¬ 
ruary 1920. 

While at Ann Arbor Cuslmy continued 
researches, begun at Strassburg, on the 
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action of the digitnlis glncosides, which in¬ 
volved also an investigation of the physio- 
lon-y of tlic maimnalinn hem-t—subjects 
on which he wrote many papers, ciilminat- 
iiio in an exliaiislivc monograph, The 
Action and Uses in Medicine of Digitnlis 
and its Allies (1925). In the course of 
tlicsc studies lie inciclontaily suggested 
that tlie clinical contlilion known ns 
f/dirhiw covd/s might V>c identical with 
auricnlar lihrillation, a heterodox predic¬ 
tion which was vcriliccl ten years later as 
the result of the application of clectro- 
caidLogva]>U\c methods to man. The condi¬ 
tion now kuoAvn as auricular fibrillation 
has proved to lie one of the most impor¬ 
tant diseases of the heart. 

Wl\ile in An\etica Cus(\iiy also began 
to study experimentally the functions of 
the kidneys and the action of diuretics. 
To this subject he made many valuable 
couti'ibutiou.s, and published 'The Secre¬ 
tion of Urine (Ihvst edition 19J7, second 
edition 1026), in wliicli he co-ordinated 
the mass of contradictory evidence wliich 
had accumulated since Karl Ludwig’sday; 
for which purpose, as lie says in the pre¬ 
face, ‘it was necessary to sift thoroughly 
this mass of printed mutter of over 0,000 
pages’. His account of kidney secretion I 
not only was accepted as the most | 
aiithorilativc critical review ofpastw'ork; 
it also forward a novel view of the j 
functions of the kidney which rvns to I 
serve as a foundation for further research, | 
and is specially associated with Cuslmy’s 
name, 

In 1903 Cushny published his first study 
of the pliannaeological actions of optical 
isomers, in which he sliowed that Miyoxy- 
uraiuc is about twenty times as active as 
the d'isoiuer, and about twice as active 
as the ^/-compound (atropine). Later, he 
made similar quantitative studies of other 
optical isotuevs, which proved, as is now 
accejitcd, tliat two substances, identical 
in chemical composition and structure 
apart from tlicir ojitical activitj', may 
differ widely in pUaviuacological activity 
—a fact of fiincluincutul importance for 
any theory of the ultimate nature of 
pharmacologicni action. Cushny summar- 
i?,cd his own and other investigations on 
this subject in the Dohme lectures de¬ 
livered at the Johns Hopkins Univcrsit5' 
at Baltimore in 1925, and imbliahcd as 
Dialogical Relations of OpHcally Jsomei-ic 
Substances in 19‘20. 

These three subjects formed, perhaps, 
Cushuy’s chief Bcicntific interests, and his 
contributions to them constitute his main 
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claimtoapcrinnnentijosition in the history 
of his science ;but, in addition, he published 
a long and valuable series of monographs 
covering a ividc held of pharmacological 
inquiry. In 1S99 appeared tlie first edition 
of his Textbook of Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics, which went through eight editions 
in his lifetime. It was the first authorita¬ 
tive text-hooh to be written in English by 
an experimental pharmacologist, and it 
played an important jiart in guiding teach¬ 
ing and rescarcli during a period in which 
therapeutics was emerging fj’om the mists 
of tradition and empiricism. 

The originality of his researches, the 
authority of his writings, and his inter¬ 
national friendships made Cushny perhaps 
the most inrtuential single figure of his 
time in the field of pbarmncology, the 
study of w'hich 'wos inalcing such rapid 
advances. He was a man large of mind, 
heart, and stature, outwardly austere, in¬ 
wardly kindly, gencrou.'} in liclping others. 

' He scrv'cd on many commissions and inter¬ 
national conferences, notably the royal 
uoimnission qji wliisky and other potable 
spirits (1908). He received honorary de¬ 
grees from the universities of Aberdeen and 
Michigan and was elected F.U.S, in 1907. 

Cu-shuy inarriofl in 1890 Sai'flli, daughter 
of Hnlph Firlmnlc, railway engineer, and 
had one dauglitcr. 

{Journal of Pharmacology nnd Experimental 
Thcrapeulics, vol. xxvii, 1026 (with full 
bibliography)j Proceedings of tlie Roytil 
.Society, vol. c, 13, 1020; Lancet, 1926, vol. i, 
p. 510 ; Uritish Medical Journal, 1020, vol. i, 
p, 455 (all wUh portiiiils); private iuforinn- 
tioii; personal knowledge.] J. A. Gunn. 

CUST, Sm LIONEL HENRY (18.50- 
1920), art historian, was born in London 
25 January 18.59, the only son of Sir 
Reginald John Cust, barrister-at-law, by 
his w'ifc, Lady Eliv.abctli Caroline, older 
daughter of Edward Bligh, fiftli Earl of 
Daridcjf. He tvas a first cousin of Henry 
John Coclmyne Gust [q.v.], the politician 
and journalist. Lionel Cast vi'fls educated 
at Eton, and niatriculfitod at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in 1877. He was elected 
a scholar of the college in 1880, and ob¬ 
tained a fir-^t clas.s in tbe clas.sicai tripos 
of 1881. In the foilowing year he entered 
the civil service, obtaining a post in the 
War Office; but the work was not con¬ 
genial to him, nnd at the suggestion of 
(Sir) Sidney Colvin [q.v.] lie was trans- 
teiTcd in 1884 to the department of prints 
and drawings at the British Jluseum, of 
W'hich Colvin had recently become keeper. 
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Here Ciist’s real interests ■were engaged, rearraogcjnent ajul rchnnging of the pic- 
He had ft good eye and an extremely tures. His office brought him into personal 
retentive memory; liis knowledge of pic- relations with King Edward VII, wJik 
tures and prints liad been enlarged by became his friend. He published a work 
study on tire Continent; he was inethodi- on The lioyal Collection of Pawiivgs; 
cal, enjoyed research, and had a scholar's liuckinghmn Palace (lOO.'i), Windsor Castle 
conscience. His Index to the Dutch, (1006). Notes an the Authentic Portraits 
Elcinish, and Gorn\nn artists represented of Mary, Queen of Scots had appeared in 
in the Print Room (1893), followed by an 1003 and a large ilhistrated work on The 
Jndex to the French artists (1806), was of Bridgaoaler House Oallcrij in lOO'l. 
great service to students, and the pi'cpara- From 1009 to 1910 Cust was joint editor 
tion of It made him familiar not only with rvith Roger Fry of the Burlinf'lon Maga- 
the masters but with innumerable minor zinc, Among his own contributions to the 
artists. Writers on art in England had magazine was a scries of on Piri-urcs 
hitherto mostly been attracted to the w «ic 7?oj/<ii Co/icch'ons, published in book 
Italian schools; Ciist’s predilection wns form in 1011. In the long-neglcctcd field 
for the schools of Northern Europe. Of of early portraiture in England his work 
Van Dyck and also of Diirer he made a wns particularly valuable. He set himself 
special study. to clear away the accumulations of legend, 

In 1805 Cust was appointed director of and to get to the facts, his most notable 
the National Portrait Gallery in succession service being the rccliacovevy of the 
to Sir George Scharf [q.v.}. His first task sixteenth-century painter ‘H. E.’ (Hans 
wns the moving of the collection from its Eworth), long erroneously identified -^vitli 
temporary home at Bethnal Green to the LucasdTIecrc[q.v.]. His stiuly ofEworth, 
new gallery in St. 'Martin’s Place. The which contains a full catalogue of the 
study of portraiture in England appealed painter’s works, was published in tlie W'al- 
to his love of history and genealogy and pole Society’s Annual (vol. ii, 1918). Cust 
to his interest in old English families. He was keenly interested in the moveiuciit for 
h.ad a wide knowledge of the collections in introducing good pictures into schools, 
the great country houses. The biographies and for many years, until its dissolution, 
of artists, notable for their accuracy and was chairman of the Art for Schools 
painstaking rcscarcli, contributed to this Association, founded in 1883. 

Dictionmi'V made a fresh beginning in Gust’s personal appearance hardly sug- 
the stTidy of English art. At the same gested his zest for scholarly rcscai'ch and 
time Cust maintained his former interests, his capacity for hard and rapid work. In- 
Aii authoritative study of Diirer’s paint- cliued to plumpness, he gave the impres- 
ingsandengrav5ngswnspublishedinl897, sion of one who enjoyed life to tlic full. 
folio'Weel in 1898 by a monograph on an He had a great love of music as well as of 
early German engraver, 'TheMasier ‘E.iS',’ painting, and n gift for simple pleasures, 
and the 'Ars Moriendi'. In 1898 he pro- Theextraortlinary accuracy of hisiueinory 
duced a Ilistonj of the Society of DUettanii enabled him to dispense with note-books, 
and in 1890 a Ilislorij of Eton College. As He married in 1895 Sybil, sixth daughter 
a WTiter Cust lacked the graces of style, ofGcorgeWilliam,fourthBaronLyttcltoii 
but lie was always a master of facts. In [q.v.J, and half sister of Bishop Artiuir 

1900 he published his most important TcmplcLyttcltonfq.v.Jandof thc.stntcs- 

singlc book, a large and exhaustive work man Alfred Lyttelton [q.v.]. Tlicy had 
on Van Dyck. Two small monograplvs one sou. His wife contributed a memoir 
on the same master appeared in 1908 and of Cust to his posthumously publi.slicd 
1906, and a Further Study in 1011. volume on Edxvard VII and his Conrt 

In 1901 Cust wns offered the post of (1930). This contains a reproduction of a 
surveyor of the king’s pictures, and with photograph of Cust taken late in life. He 
the consent of the trustees wns allowed to was created K.C.V.O. in 1927. lie died 
combine this with his directorship of tlie 12 October 1929 at Dntehet, where his 
National Portrait Gallery. He resigned later married life was spent, 
the cUrcctocsUip in 1909, bat continued to [Memoir by the 1-lon. Lacly Cost, 1930; 
hold the ofTice of surveyor until 1027, In private infornmtioii.] L. Binyon. 

1901 he wns also appointed gentleman 

usher to the court. Gust’s duties as sur- DALZIEL, DAVISON ALEXANDER, 
veyor involved tiic supervision of all the Baron DALziuL.of Wooler.Northumbci- 
collcctions in the various royal palaces; land (186*1-1028), newspaper proprietor 
and he was responsible for a good deal of and firumcier, the youngest son of Davison 
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Octavian Dnlzicl (lfl2;j-1875) by his wife, 
Helen, daiiglitci- of Ileniy Gaultev, was 
born in London 17 October 1854. He w’as 
descended from a iSJortbumbTian family 
distinguished alike fot artistic and business 
ability. Of the eight sons of his paternal 
grandfather, Alexander Dalziel, of Woolcr 
(1781-1832), seven were artists, and Conr of 
them, George [q.v.], Edward [q.v.], John, 
and Thomas jlolton Gilchrist Septimus 
[q.v.]—the lii'ol hovs Dalziel—produced as 
engravers, draughtsmen, and publishers a 
large proportion of the English woodcut 
illustrations issued behveen 1840 and 1880. 
The eighth son, Davison Dalzicl’s father, 
devoted hiin.self to commerce. 

As a young man Dalziel spent some 
years in the United States, and there 
gained experience of newspaper manage¬ 
ment. In 1803 lie vciuviicd to London, 
and became one of the founders of Dal- 
zicl's New-s Agency. In 1010 he piircliascd 
from Sir Cyril Arthur Pcar.son [q,v.] a 
controlling interest in the Standard and 
the Evening SUuulard newspapers. The' 
SffUiffnrd, under Dalziel’s management, 
attracted attention at a time of domestic 
controversy by opening its columns im¬ 
partially to supporters ond opponents of 
women’s suffrage. 

In 1010 Dalziel disposed of his news¬ 
paper interests, and soon became promi¬ 
nent as a dirccLor of publio companies and 
notably of undertakings- concerned with 
overland trans[)ort. lie was chairman 
of the Pullnuui Car Company from its 
inccjition in 1015. He -was a director of 
the IntevnaVioiuil Sleeping Car Company 
for many years, and in 1919 was elected 
chairman of the direetora and pre.sident 
of the nuiiuiging committee. In 1927 
Dalziel became chairiuati of the Inter¬ 
national Sleeping CarSliare Trust Limited, 
a holding comjiany which ho formed with 
n capital of £5,250,000 in order to obtain a 
controllitig interest in the Jnternational 
Sleeping Car Company: in 1928 he negoti¬ 
ated the purchase by the Inlernaticmat 
Sleeping Car Comi)any of Llie touring 
ugenoy biisiuesH of 'I'lKJtua.s Cook & Son. 
lie was also chairmuii of the; General 
Idotor-Cali Company, and in 1907 be was 
ciiieily responsiijlu for tlic introduetion 
of molor-cabs in I.ondon. Dul/.icl was 
clccVccl to parlianicnt in the conserAUitive 
interest as memljcr for lirlxton in 1910. 
He was an effective speaker and an able 
advocate of liscal reform. Suve for a sliort 
interval in 1928-1021. he continued to 
represent Brixton in the House of Com¬ 
mons until he was raised to the peerage as 


Baron Dalziel, of Woolcr, in 1927, He 
had been created a baronet in 1910. 

Dalziel was a man of unusual ability 
and energy: in negotiation he was forceful 
yet conciliatory, and much of his success 
in various enterprises was due to personal 
charm wliich, combined with business acu¬ 
men, secured to him the loyalty of friends 
and associates in many walks of life both 
in Great Brihrin and abroad. 

Dalziel married in 1870 Harriet, daughter 
of John Godfrey Dunning, of EcUnburgl\, 
Their only child, a daughter, predeceased 
her father in 1910, and on Dalziel’s death, 
which took place in London 18 April 1928, 
the peerage and baronetcy beennie extinct. 
His estate was proved at £2,199,220 (net 
personalty £2,035,680). 

[The Times, It) April 1038; Neivcastle 
Journal, 10 April 1028; Mail, 19 April 

1028; private information.] 

A. E. Watkin. 

DARWIN, Sin FBANCTS (1848-1925), 
botanist, the third son of Charles Darwin, 
the naturalist [q.v.], by his wife, Emma, 
daugliter of Jositili IVedgwood and gnuid- 
daugliter of Josiah Wedgwood of liltruria 
[q.v.], was born jit Down, Kent, 10 August 
1848. lie was educated at Chiplunn gram¬ 
mar school, of which Charles Lritchard 
[q.v.], afterwards Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, was until 18G2 
headmaster. He matriculatecl at Trinity 
College, Cainbrklge, in 1800, and took 
liLs degree with first class honour.s in the 
natural sciences trijios of 1870. He then 
studied medicine at St. George’s Hos|)ital, 
London. He toolc his Cambridge JLIL in 
1875; but he never practised. He hatl 
already turned to botany, and in 1870 
worked for a time under .lulius vou Sachs 
at the iinivcr.sity of Wiirzburg. Willi this 
interval, for some years (1875-1882) lie 
acted as his fatlicr’s .secretary and assistant 
in the re.scarches at Down, liidiig at first in 
the village, and after Ids first wife’s dcatli 
ill 1870, M'ith his paveuts at Down House. 
On Charlc.s Danvin’s dcatli in 1882, Eraii- 
eis Darwin moved to Canilii'idge, where in 
1884 he became universiLy leetmer in 
liotaiiy, anil in 1880 was eleetcil to a 
IVllowsbi]) at Christ’s College. I'kom 1888 
to 1904 he was reader in botany, and, 
during the ycar.s 189-2 to 181)5 he acted 
as deputy to Profe.ssor Cliaries Cartlale 
BubingLon [q.v.j, devoting his share of the 
stipend of the etuiir to tJic improvement 
of botanical teaching in the university. 

At the time when Francis Darwin began 
tcacliing in Cambridge, botanists were 
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ceasing to be cliiefly concerned with syste¬ 
matic description, and were tui'iiUig to the 
study of the fundamental nature and 
meehamsm of plants as living organisms 
—the study known as vegetable physio¬ 
logy. Tlius he was teaching what was 
almost a new subject. Besides liis more 
advanced lectures, for some years he gave 
the botanical part of tlie course in ele¬ 
mentary biology for medical students, 
a heavy task. His pupils, both clemcn- 
taiy and advanced, found tliat, while he 
was not an ‘eloquent’ lectiitcr, he had the 
important fneulty of making the work 
interesting. To the surprise of some of 
those who came fresh from tlie infalli¬ 
bility of scboolmaritcrs, Darwin never 
minded conl'cssing tiiat ho did not know; 
his attitude to his students bemg, in 
es.scncc, that of n joint searcher for truth. 

As a teacher, he left l\is mnrk on n genera¬ 
tion, and u most pleasant inemoty among 
liis pupil-s, who i)rcsentcd him with his 
portrait and an address on liis resignation 
of the readeeship in 1004. 

Francis Darwin’s services to science 
can be grouped under two heads. First, 
as liis father’s biographer and editor, he 
recorded in an admirable way the history 
of one of the great epoch-making intellec¬ 
tual achievements of mankind. In 1887 
he puhlislicd in three volumes the Life and 
Letters oj Charles Danvin, including an 
autobiographical chapter. This work has 
been well called ‘one of the best of 
biographies As far as may be, the letters 
arc left to tell tlieir own tale of a man great 
indeed, but modest and lovable; yet the 
editor’s i)art is necessary to complete tlie 
whole, and is extremely well done. In 
1003, jointly with A. C. Sew’ard, Francis 
Darwin brought out, as a sequel, Jlfore 
tellers of Charles Danvin; while in 1901), 
under the name 'The Foundations of the 
Oriflin of Species, he ctclitcd two essays 
written byhis father in 1842andl844,and,; 
in the same year, in the Darwin centenary 
volume, lie published a elrapter entitled 
Vai-win's Work on the Movement of Plants. 

Secondly, Francis Darwin increased our 
knowledge of vegetable physiology, es¬ 
pecially by his rcscni'clies on plant move¬ 
ments and the localization of their response 
to stimuli such as that of gravity, and 
again by his work on the transpiration oC 
water through the openings on leaves 
known as stomata. This work, some of 
which needed the invention of new ap- 
pni'atus which he designed, sometimes 
lielpcdbyhis brother HoraceDarrvin[q.v.], 
is recorded prin\arily in a series of paper's 
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in the TransacHons of the Royal Society 
and elsewhere; those on plant itiovcments 
between 1891 and 1004, and those on 
transpiration from 1897 to 1914. .Toinlly 
with 1£. H. Acton, Darwin published in 
1804 The Pradicul Physiology of Plants, 
which set forth the new ideas which were 
transforming his subject. In 1895 he 
liclped more elementary students by a 
textbook. The Elements of Botany. 

But Darwin iuid many other interests. 
He edited in 1903 u NutundisVs Calendar, 
bitten between 1820 and 1831 by Leon¬ 
ard Blomcflcld [q-v.]; in 1917 he published 
Rustic Sounds and other Studies in Litera¬ 
ture and Nalund History, and in 1020 
Springtime and other Essays. In these two 
last-named books his personality is well 
revealed. He was a good musician, play¬ 
ing the bas.sooii, flute, hautboy, and otlicr 
instruments. He was devoted to dogs, i\nd 
had a great love of the English country¬ 
side. A delightful sense ofhumour endeared 
him to his many friends and made liiin the 
best of company. 

After the death of his second wife and 
his resignation of the readership in botany, 
Darwin gave up his house ‘VVyohficld’ and 
had a short sojoiirir in London (1903- 
11904). But he soon returned to li\'c in 
' Cambridge. He was elected a fellow of 
I the Royal Society in 1882, served on the 
council 189'4-lSy5 and 1902-1008, and 
was foreign secretary 1903-1907. He was 
made an honorary fellow of Christ’s Col¬ 
lege in 1908. In the latter year also he 
was president of tlie British Association 
when it met in Dublin, and delivered an 
address on the subject of his researches, 
He was knighted in 191i3, and rccch’cd 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Dublin., St. Andrews, Upsala, and others. 
He died at Cambridge 10 September 1025, 

Francis Darwin was thrice married: 
first, in 1874 to Auiy (died 1870), daughter 
of LawTcnec Ruck, of Pantlludw, Machyn¬ 
lleth, North Wales; .secondly, in 1883 to 
Ellen Wordsworth (died 1003), daughter 
of John Crofts, of Leeds, and lecturer at 
Newnham College; and tliirdly, in 1013 to 
Florence (died 1020), daughter of Herbert 
Fisher and widow of Professor Frederic 
William Maitland [q.v.]. 33y his first wife 
he had a son, and by Ins second a daughter. 

There is a portrait of Francis Darwin by 
Sir William Rothenstcin in tlic Botany 
School at Cambridge. 

[The Times, 21 September 1025; Nature, 
17 October 1925; Year Hooks of the lloynl 
Society, 1888-1920; personal knowledge,] 
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DMIWIN, Sin HORACE (1851-1928), 
civil engineer, was bom at Dow'n, Kent, 
18 Mny 1851, the fifth sou of Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist f.q.v.]> by liis wife, 
Emma, daiigli ter ol'.Toaiah Wedgwood, and 
younger brother of Sir George Howard 
Darwin [q.v.] and Sir Francis Dai’win[q.v.]. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1874. After an 
apprenticeship in the works of Messrs. 
Easton & Anderson, engineers, of Evith, 
Kent, he returned to Cambridge, where 
tJie rest of his life was spent. 

Daring the years from 1875 to 1000 the 
natural science scliool at Cambridge grew 
rapidly. The lalioratorics which were 
erected needed apjDaratus, and in supply¬ 
ing this Darwin found his life work. At 
the suggestion of (Sir) Michael Foster, 
professor of piiysiology [q.v.], Darwin and 
A. G. Dew Smith joined partnersViip and 
began the design and manufactiivc of 
scientific instruments. At first attention 
was paid to tlie needs of the biological 
school. The physicists, however, soon 
realized the value of tlie work, and the 
reputation of the hrm grew apace. In 1885 
the Cambridge Seicntilic Instrument Com¬ 
pany was cstiiblislied witli Darwin as its 
chairman and chief shavelioldcr. It was 
soon realized tliat nt the head of the new 
firm there was a man with a geniiLs for de¬ 
sign and a knowledge of ineclianics which 
enabled him to ex]n'csa his design in the 
most suitable form. ‘Go and tallc to 
Horace Darwin’ was advice often given 
to a man seeking to work out some delicate 
apparatus. 

Darwin’s own view.s on design arc ex¬ 
pressed in his Wright lecture de¬ 

livered to the lloj'ul Acronaiitieul Society 
(1013), and more fully in the article, ‘The 
Design of Scientific Instruments’, contri¬ 
buted by Darwin and his colleague, C. C. 
Mason, to the Diclionary of Applied Phy¬ 
sics, vol. iii, 1023. They are also sot out in 
the obituary notice of Darwin in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hoyal Society, vol. exxM, 
A, 1920. According to Darwin tlie de¬ 
signer must be a nu-ehanieal engineer with 
much seieiitilic knowledge, well accjuaiiitcd 
with the available nietliods of luamifae- 
ture, It was liis liabit to make himself 
tlioroughly acquainted witli the experi¬ 
mental details required; then, when satis¬ 
fied with his problem, lie would evolve, 
often ^vith great rapidity, the suitable 
apparatus. 

Nlcnsuvcmeut of the forces to which air¬ 
craft are subject is no easy matter. As a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
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Aeronautics, established by Mr. Asquith 
in 1901) on the suggestion ofEord Haldane, 
Danvin bccaino the advi.ser of his col¬ 
leagues on all questions relating to instru¬ 
ments. The navigation of an aeroplane, 
especially wlicn in a clond, rni.secl a novel 
problem towards the solution of ^vliioh he 
made valuable contributions; while during 
tlie War, as clinirman of the Inventions 
Committee, his help was often .souglit and 
freely given. 

The advance made in the design of 
British scientific insliiinicnts duiing the 
fifty years from. 1880 Lo 1030 was very 
marked: Horace Darwin was a leader in 
this advance. 

Danvin became an associate member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1877 
and a member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1878. He was 
elected F.Il,S. in 1903; his brothers George 
and Francis were already fellows. He was 
created K.B.E. in 1018. 

Dnrwin married in 1880 the Hon. Emma 
Cecilia, -daughter of 'rUoiuas I-IcuTy Farrcr, 
first Baron Farrcr [q.v. J, and liad one son, 
who was Idlled in action in 1915, and two 
daughters. He died at Cambridge 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1028. 

[27ie Times ,24 September 1028 ; Proceedings 
of the Roynl Society, vol. cxxii, A, 1029; 'I'/ie 
Cambridge Itcviezv, 20 October 1928.] 

R, T. Gl.A7.KHIlOOK. 

DAVIDS, THOMAS AVILEIAM RHYS 
(1843-1922), Oriental scholar, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Tlioinas William Davids, 
Congregational minister at Colchester, by 
his wife, Louisa Winter, ^vas born at Col¬ 
chester 12 iiny 1843. Educated privately, 
Rhy.s Davids, after studying Sanskrit at 
Bre.slau Ijuivei:.sity, joined in 1800 the 
Ceylon civil serviec. He devoted his leisure 
to the study, under native teachers, of the 
Pali language and early Biiddliisin. Here 
he found his voeali<jn. Quitting Ceylon 
after ten years, he was called to the bar by 
the Middle Temple in 1877 but practised 
lilMe, devoting liimsclf instead to the 
rurtber sl-udy of lluddhisni. 

Rhys Davids’s first puiiliontion was 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon 
(1877). This was followed in 1878 by Hud- 
d/n’sm, written for tlic Society for ITomot- 
ing Christian K.i\owlcdge, a work which, 
iiiulcrtnkcn w’hen few Pali text.s were 
available in Europe, passed tiuoiigh 
twenty-three editions and laid sure 
foundations for the interpretation of early 
Buddhism without the stratigraphical 
confusion hitherto prevalent. In 1880 
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the publication of Victor Fausboll’s Jala- 
kas io Pali led Rhys Davids to contemplate 
a translation, but he abandoned this idea 
(after a notable first volume— Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880) in order to produce, 
I'ot the series of ‘Sacred Rooks of the East’ 
(published by the Clarendon Press), Budd¬ 
hist Suttasfrom. the Pali (1881), which was 
followed in 1881-1885 by three volumes of 
txa,Tv6rlat\ona [\\\ eohaboYatioiv with Xlcr- 
mann Oldenberg) of Vitun/a Texts and in 
1890-1804 by Quesiioi^s of King Milinda. 

In 1881 Rhys Davids found^ the Pali 
Text Society, which lias published (apart 
from tu'o clozou volumes of translations) 

117 vohi ines of Pali texts and a Pali-English 
dictionary. To tiiis scries he himself con- 
ti'ibnted, in collaboration with Joseph 
Estliii Carpenter [q,v.], the text of the 
Dtgha KiUdya in tlirec volumes (1899- 
1910), vol. i of tlie Conmeniary thereon 
(1889), together with an admirable trans¬ 
lation (partly in collaboration ■with his 
wife) also in three volumes, published in 
1890, 1910, and 1921 as Dialogues of the 
Buddha. These Dfgita volumes constitute 
Rhys Davids’s main contribution to tlie 
documented study of early Buddhism. Of 
his books about Buddhism not already 
mentioned, the chief arc The origin and 
gmohi of Religion as illushnletl by ... the 
history of Indian Buddhism (Ilibbfut Lec¬ 
tures, 1881), Buddhist India (1903), and 
(his own favourite) Early Buddhism{lQ0S). 

Rhys Davids was honorary professor of 
Pali and Buddliist literature at University I 
College, London, from 1882 to 1912. In 
1004 he was appointed to the chair of 
compaTative religion at the university of 
Manchester, a post which he held until 
1915. He was secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from 1898 to 1904, and ■was 
an original fellow of the British Academy, 
which he helped to found. In 1894 he was 
granted a civil list pension of £200 a year. 

The production of a Pali dictionary, to 
garner the fruits of the Pali Text Society, 
wasahvays in Rhys Davids’s contemplation. 
Originally (1902) he had hoped to put tlie 
dictionary on an international footing, but 
difficulties arose and the European War 
finally stopped all idea of a co-operative 
enterprise. Althougti now over seventy, 
Rhys Davids in 1915 decided to launch a 
provisional dictionary himself. Quitting 
Manchester, he seenrccl the whole-time 
services of Dr. William Stede os co-editor, 
and issued the first volume in 1021, and 
the .second in 1022, the year of hia death, 
which took place at his home at Cliipstead, 
Surrey, 27 December 1022. The final 


instalment was published by Dr. Stede in 
192{>. Without Rhys Davids’s energy this 
result could not have been achieved. 

Rhys Davids was a lifelong liberal. He 
combined entlnisiasm with a keen sense 
of luunour, and was at his best when dis¬ 
cussing religion, politics, and the historical 
evolution of iticas, I-Ic cleliglitcd in placing 
his materials and ideas at the disposal 
of his friends. 

Rhys Davids married in 1894 Caroline 
Augusta, daiigiitcr of the Re^v’. .John Foley, 
sometime fellow of Waclham College, Ox¬ 
ford, vicar of Wadhurst, Sussex, and had 
one son, ■who was killed in action during 
the European Wav, and two daughters. 
Mrs. Davids herself became a distinguished 
student of Buddhism. 

[Private infonnation ; personal knowledge.) 

CitALMKIlS. 

DAVIDSON, RANDALL THOMAS, 
iBAAon Daviuson of LAwnymi (1848- 
1030), archbisliop of Canterbury, was born 
in Edinburgh 7 April 1848, the eldest of 
the four children of Henry Davidson, 
merchant, of Leith, by his wife, Henrietta, 
third dau^itcc of John Campbell Swinton, 
of Kimmcrghainc, co. Berwick, who be¬ 
longed to the Rcrwickaliirc family of tlie 
Swintons, of Swinton. He was of pure 
Scottish blood on both parents’ sides. His 
father’s great graudliither, the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson, of tlie Tron church, 
Edinburgh, ivas a clinjilain to Queen Anne. 
'Thomas Davidson’s daughter married the 
Rev. 'Thomas Randall, whose son of the 
same name, also a minister, succeeded to 
the estate of Miiirhou.se, near Edinburgh, 
on the death of his mother’s hrotlier, in 
1794, and as a condition, of inheiitancc 
changed his name to Davidson. The 
second Thomas Randall’s son was Henry 
Davidson (born 1810), the father of Ran¬ 
dall Thomas Davidson. I-Io was a keen 
sportsman, as well as literary, mu.sical, and 
devout. His wife was deeply rcligiou.s and 
also possessed a marked poeLie gift. Both 
Henry and Heuvietta Davidson wei'c 
Prc.sbyterians, and Randall David.son was 
baptized iit their liome in liCdinburgli by 
the minister of St. Stephen’,s eliurch, His 
parents left Edinhurgh in 1857 and settled 
at Muirliouse, \\’hci'c tlie three boy.s be¬ 
came adept at all country pursuits; 
Hand.all on one occa.sion narrowly escaped 
drowning. In 1862 he "was sent to Harrow, 
and was confirmed in 1805. He had a 
second narrow escape from death from a 
shooting accident in the summer holidays 
of 1860. The accident affected Iris health 
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for the whole of his life. He went up to vided that she had reason to think their 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 18G7, but was motives good’. The qncen also invariably 
constantly unwell, and in 1871 only ob- consulted Davidson about all important 
tained a third clas.s in the school of law Church appointments from 1883 to 1901. 
and modern JiisLoiy. As dean, David.son continued to be the 

Davidson spent the next three years intimatecounsellovofArelibishop Benson, 
partly on 'L'weedside, partly in foreign who regularly turned to him for aid, 
toin'.s, ineluding visits to Home (where he sending daily packets of letters from Lam- 
saw Pope Pius iX), HfO'pt, and Palestine; bethto Vl^indsor for Davidson’sannotation 
and partly in two sfjells of .special training and advice. He was Ben,sou’s constant 
for holy orders under Dr. Charles John adviscrontheconductofthetrial(1880- 
Viujghaii [q.v.], master of the Temple, lie 1890) of Edward King, bishop of Lincoln 
was ordained deacon in 1874, and priest in [q.v.j, and he helped much behind tlic 
1875; and was curate at Dtu'tford, ICciit, aceirea through his contact with Viscount 
from 1874 to 1877. He then became icsi- Halifax and other leadinghigh churchmen, 
dent chaplain to the arclibishop of Canter- Davidson’s absorbing interest was the 
bury, i'lrcliibijld Cfunj^beJl Tait [q.v.], welfare of the Church; and the time came 
wJiose son Crnufui'd (died 1878) w'asTiavid- when lie was clearly marked out for a 
son’s intimate friend. In November 1878 bishopric. Although tlie queen was at lirst 
he married Edith Murdoch Tait, the arch- very reluctant to lose him fronr Hhudsor, 
bisliop’s second daughter. They had no she ev'entually agreed that lie .should he 
children. Until Tait’s death (3 Dccemher appointed to the bishopric of Rochester, 
1882 ) lie was the arelibishoiVs indispen- then the third largest diocese in England, 
sable assistant and ‘true son’. On Tait’s On 25 April 1891 he was consecrated in 
death lie was .siiminonod to see Queen Westminster Abbey. Eleven days later he 
Victoria, who wrote in her journal (0 fell dangerously ill witli hacmorrlinge, and 
Dcccmlier 1882): ‘was seldom more struck was ill for .six months—tlic first of three 
than I have been by his personality.. . . serious illnesses during his four years in 
I feel that Mr. l^iivid.son is a man who South London. Tlicre lie made his home 
may he of great use to me, for which I and planned tlie iicav bisho]>’s house, but 
am truly thankfur. lie was intimately it became clear that the conditions of the 
concerned witli the nomination of Tait’s Rochester diocese were too severe for his 
successor, being cotisulted by the queen liealthtostandthcstrain. During his first 
both about Dr. Edward Harold Browne Illness, however, his two-volume Life of 
[q.v.], bisho]) of Wiiiche.s ter, aged seventy- Archbishop Tait, ^vritten while at Windsor, 
two, whose health Davidson judged un- appeared, a masterly piece of work telling 
equal to tlie task, and also about Dr. the story of Tait and of the last lifty ycav.s 
Edward White Benson [([.v.], who w'us of Die Church of England in a most 
appointed. He continued as Benson’s thorough manner and witli great lucidity, 
chaplain at IjamboHi for a few months In coimexion with the coal strike of 1803 
until the queen .secured lua nomination by he was prominent in pleading for the 
Mr. Gladstone as dean of AVindsor. He maintenance of u.standard of decent luiiig 
was installed as dean in .Tune 1883, at the ns an es.scntial condition in the settlement 
age of thirty-live, and was also appointed of labour disputes. Appohitecl clerk of the 
the queen’s domestic chaplain. closet immediately alter conseci’atioii, lie 

As dean of Windsor Davidson came into remained in the closest toucli A\ i(h Queen 
close per.soniil relations with Queen Vic- Victoria. He was also, as before, ,4rch- 
toria who, partly through the death of her bishop Benson’s ri,glit hand in tlic central 
youngest son, Leojiolil, Duke of Albtmy, work of the Chuveh, and was hugely eon- 
in March 1884, and otlief private sorrows, corned rvitli hi.H refusal in 189 1-1895 of tlic 
was led to turn to Uavid.son for religious request of Vi-seoiint Halifax and Die Abbe 
consolation and tlius to give him more and Portal that he .sliould negotiate witli the 
move of her conlidcnee in a quite exeej)- Holy .Sec with a view to the recognition of 
tional ^vay. These coiiddentiiil relutious /Ynglican orfleos. 

between tlic ciucen and Davidson were In 1895 Davidson rvas translated to the 
not, liowevcr, without occasions of conflict, bishopric of Wincliestcr. Residence at 
when the dean felt obliged to offer dis- Farnham Castle, and in a country diocese, 
tasteful advice or to make a remonstrance; restored his health, and during the whole 
but of these occasions he wTote, ‘niy belief of his eight years’ episcopate he had no 
is that she liked and trusted best those serious illness. Witliin a week oCtaking up 
who occasionally incurved her wrath, pro- his duties he was confronted with his first 
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and gravest iitunl diflleulty. The Rev. I 
Robert Wbliam Radclyife DolUng 
Winchester College missioner at Landi)ort, 
had built a large new cluivcli, and only | 
three days before the date of its opening 
for public worship Davidson was ollleially I 
informed by the rural dean (Canon Edgar j 
Jacob) that it contained a third altar I 
which was to be used ‘for the celebration 
of masses for the dead’. The bishop imme¬ 
diately saw Dolling, most enthusiastic of 
Iiislunen; allowed the opening of the' 
church without prejudice to the question 
of the third nltar; and did liis best to| 
secure a mutual undcrsLaiuling. But he 
would not siiuction a third altar which was 
avowedly to be used for the celebration of 
masses for the dead. Dolling immeduately 
resigned. Davidson was vehemently at-| 
tacked by Dollhig’s friends at that time; 
but he maiiitaiued that as bishop lie was 
obliged to restrain Dolling ‘Ccoiu dealing 
ab.solutely at his will with the directions 
in. our Prayer Book’. I 

On Benson’s death (11 October 1890) it 
was the queen’s desire that Davidson i 
should succeed him as archbishop of' 
Cnnterbury, but Lord Salisbury, with 
Davidson’s whole-hearted approval, nomi -1 
nated Dr. Frederick Temple [q.v.]. When' 
Salisbury then recommended Davidson, 
for the see of London, vacated l)y Temple, I 
the queen peremptorily forbade it, asi 
imxjossiblc on grounds of health. Maiidell 
Ci'cighton [q.v.j was appointed instead; 
but on his death iir 10()1 Lord Salisbury, 
with King Edward VIPs approval, made, 
the offer to Davidson direct. Davidson 
declined on the same gtouiuls. With, 
Temple as arclibishop, the old daily con¬ 
tact with Liiinbeth ceased, to t]>e younger 
man’s keen disappointment. During these 
years Davidson found Ids greatest happi¬ 
ness in diocesan work. But he also played 
a prominent part in pvrblic questions, 
speaking constantly in the House of Lord.s 
on social issues. He was particularly active 
in legislation to restrict the liquor trade. 
He was also one of Mr. Balfour’s principal 
advisers atid helpers with regard to public 
elementary schools in the Education Act 
of 1002. From 1808 to 1901 he was 
actively engaged in the ritual crisis in the 
Clmrch: carried on a long correspondence 
on the subjeet with Sir William Harcourt 
[q.v.], tlmt flail of high ehurelimen; spoke 
in the House of Lords; and treat^ the 
whole epiestion comprehensively in his 
episcopal charge of 1890. He was always 
on tlie side of moderation, but was not 
perhaps sulliciently appreciative of the 


high eluirchinnn’s basic principles. As 
bishop of Wiucliestcr he inamtuincd the 
same clo.se and coulidential relationship 
Avith Queen Victoria ns before. Her resi¬ 
dence, Osborne House in the l.sle of Wight, 
was in his dioecse, and there he visited her 
constantly. On 10 Jimvmvy 1001 lic was 
summoned to 0.sbonie by telegram with 
tlio news that the (|ueen was tlying. He 
remained in close atlciulance until the end, 
iiiitl offered the coDiiniciidatoiy prayer. 
On 23 December 1002 'IViuple died, and, 
as was generally expected, Davidson suc¬ 
ceeded him (12 l’’cbriiar 5 '^ llK):)). 

With Queen Victoria’s death a new era 
began; nnd Mr. Bairoiir, the prime minis¬ 
ter, when asking DsivuIsoia to accept the 
archbishopric told liiin that ‘the occupant 
of tliat great post -will have a task before 
liim as critical as Im.s fallen to the lot of 
any of the long line of his predecessors’. 
It might be said that Davidson’s task 
during the tweiity-(’i\'e years of his primacy 
was alike to inaintniii tlic unity and to 
vindicate the coinprchcnsivcuc.ss of the 
Church of Englaml, and to strengthen the 
Church’s witness in the life of the nation. 
In the former sphere lie was at once con¬ 
fronted with n demand, made by a hun¬ 
dred unionist nioiubers of iiavliaiiicnt on 
11 March 1003, for dia.slie acLion against 
clergy who were guilLy of ilagmut and 
defiant illegality in the coiuluet of public 
worship. In re])lying to the dcjmtalion, 
wSiilc expressing his belief that the niimher 
of such clergj' was .small, Davidson agreed 
that with regard to them ‘ the sands have 
run out. Stem and drastic action is in my 
judgement quite essential. Sj)cnking for 
myself, so far ns in me lies, I assure you, 
using my words witli a full ficnsc of rcsjmn* 
.sibility, I desire and intend that we .sliould 
now act and act sternly.’ Tlie assurance 
was warmly welcomed. A royal commis¬ 
sion on ecclesiastical discipline was ap¬ 
pointed in 1904 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach (afterwards first 
Earl St. Aldwyn), Davidson himself being 
a member and also a -witness. In 1906 the 
commission issued a uunnimous report’, 
the principal rceonmiendations l)eing Ihat 
(1) cevtain specified illegnUtics should at 
once be made to cease; (2) letter.s of busi* 
nc.ss should ho issued to the Convocations 
with instrvictions to consider tlie pve])ava- 
tion of a new orimnient.s rubric ‘^vith a 
view to its enactment by parliament’ and 
to frame (also for enacturcut by pavtia- 
inent) sucli modifications in the cxi.sting 
law relating to the conduct of divine ser¬ 
vice and to the ornaments and fittings of 
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churclies ‘as may tend to secure the greater popular Pan-Anglienn Congress Ucld a few 
elasticity which a reasonable recognition weeks earlier) and throughout his primacy 
of tlie eoin])iclicnsivcnoss of the Church of with a gi-eat variety of Cluircli questions 
England and its present needs seem to de- affecting the overseas as well as the home 
mand’. In the same year letters of business dioceses, Davidson gave remarkable evi- 
wei’C issued and the lirsb step on the long deuce of his wide knowledge of missionary 
road of Prayer Book revih-ion was taken, problems and his deep interest in the de- 
Davidson from the first had many op- velopment of the Anglican Cluircli abroad, 
portunities of strengthening the Church’s an intcicst which caused overseas bishops 
witness in the life of the nation. In 1903 again and again to turn to him for counsel, 
lie fippcnlcd to the prime minister for the He was the first archbishop of Canterbury 
Christians in Macedonia who were sun'er- to pay an ofUcial visit to Canada and the 
ing at Turkish hands. In lOn.'J he gave United States of America (1901). 
public expression to bifi‘abhovvcnce of the In 1909, when there was talk of wav 

blind and cruel sjhrit’ which had led between England and Gerinany and a navy 
excited mobs to tcrriblG acts of outrage scare, Davidson strongly supported a niis- 
agaiiist the Jews in Russia. In home sion of four bishops and other representa- 
politicH he opposed the Deceased Wife’s lives to Berlin (whore they were received 
Sister Mavi Uvgc Act (1007) on both social by Kaiser Wilhelm II) to promote Anglo- 
and religious grounds; but after its passing German friendship; and he himself the 
issued a letter to his diocese advising that following year held a reception for German 
(1) sncli marriages should take place else- church leaders at which he emphasized the 
where tluui in eluirciics, but that (2) from tics of religion and brotherhood which 
men and svomcn othcvsvisc entitled to re- bound the two countries together. At the 
ccivc the privileges and ministrations of samelimelie was called upon to ploy a full 
the Cluirch they ought not to be withheld part in the political crisis at home, arising 
on the mere ground of such ii niarringe. He out of the budget introduced by Mr. Idoyd 
also opposed Mr. Augustwic BiiTcll’s Edu- George in April 1909. VVlicn it came up to 
cation Bill of lOQQ, which was the liberal the House of Lords in November, it was 
government’s reply to tlic Education Act clear that the division would be on party 
of 1002 and was justly regarded as a radi- lines. Davidson, who with tlie majority of 
cal attack on denominational elementary the bishops abstained from voting, jnski- 
schools and tlie religious instruction for lied abstention in a speech which empha- 
wliUili they stood. David.soa was more sized the duty of bishops to take their 
conciliatory than was agreeable to the share in social legislation but stated that 
fiercer champions of the existing system, ordinarilythebishopsactrightlyin‘sitting 
but he insisted on certain ‘pretty far- loose to party ties’. Party .spirit, Viowever, 
reaching changes’ in the Bill. The Lords’ ran high, and on the Fiiumce Bill being 
amendments produccrl n clash with the thrown out by the Lords, Davidson was 
ComnioiLs, and in sjiite of Davidson’s attacked just as much by radicals for not 
efforts at a later stage to mediate, the voting for it as by unionists for not voting 
Bill perished. When, in lOOS, Tktr. Walter against it. The crisis grew more acute 
Runciman introduced an Education Bill after the general election of Jamiory 1910 
of a much less drastic character, David- as the result of the threat by Mr. Asquith 
son worked liard for a settlement and to force a bill througii parliament severely 
came to a provisional agreement with limiting the powers of the Lords. But the 
the government. But ke was unable to sudden death o£ King Edward Vll on 0 
secure the support of tlie main body of May changed tlie situation. There was 
churchmen for what other Cluircli lesulers another general election in Deccml^cr 1910, 
described as a comjilete surrender. The and in the consultations preceding the final 
RepresciUative Ciiiireh Council passed an division on the Parliaincnt Bill in. August 
ovcrwlielniiiig vote ngaiiist the Bill, which 1911 Davidson played a very important 
was then witlidrawn. In 1908 Davidson part behind the scenes. On 7 August Mr. 
presided over the fifth Lambeth Confer- Asquith told tlie House of Commons tliat 
ence of bishops of the Anglican com- King George V had agreed to tlie creation 
miinion. He had attended every one of the of as many peers as niiglit lie necessary to 
series save the first (in iSfyi), liaving been secure the passing of the Bill. It was seen 
present as Arclibishop Tait’s chaplain in that much might depend on the voting of 
1878, ns assistant secretary in 1888, and as the bishops; and in the end Davidson, 
episcopal secretary in 1897. In dealing at although condemning Asquith’s tactics, 
this conference (which followed a more decided that on this occasion they ought 
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i\ot to abstain. I-Ie spoke near the end of and vivgcd ‘eonsidevatcncss in dealing with 
the debate, and Lord Movlcy paid a high that which is tentative and provisional in 
tribute to the effect of his contribution, the thought and work of earnest and 
■which recalled the House to the gravity of reverent students’. When Gore in January 
the issue arid denounced the callousness, lOlSappealcdtothisResolutionandcallcd 
not to say levity, with which some scemetl upon tlie arclibishop to refuse consecra tion 
to contemplate the creation of five hundml to Dean Hensley Henson, the bishop-elect 
peers. The Bill was passed (10 August), of Hereford, on account of his supposed 
On 22 June 1911 the archbishop luid statements on certain clauses of the Creed, 
crowned King George, and during the a similar crisis arose; but Davidson, ^Yhilc 
lung’s absence in India later in the year he allirming that, if he found hiniself called 
was one of the three counsellors of state upon to conscerate to the episcopate one 
appointed to transact the business of the who was unworthy of that oilicc or false to 
cro\v’n. During this year, when Davidson the Church’s faith, lie was prejiared to 
presented the German theologian, Adolf refuse consecration and to abitlc the 
Ilavnack, and others to the king and q^ucen consequences, was able to show Gore, on 
at Biiekingiiam Palace (5 February), and Hcn.son’s own stateinoiit, that the latter 
again in 1012, further advances tverc made repeated the words of the Apostles’ Creed, 
in Anglo-Gcauau friendship through the including the clauses in question (ou the 
iiiodiuin of the Cluirclies. Virgin Birth and the Rcsuireation of 

During the years immediately preceding Christ), ex animo, and Gore aceurdingly 
the outbreak of the European War, David- withdrew his prth est. 
sou iind to face n strong attack on the The other crisis in tlic Held of Church 
Church in the Bill for the discstublisliincnt order was concerned with Kikuyu in East 
of the Welsh Church; as w-ell os grove Africa. In Septeniber 1913 Bishop Wes- 
mcnaccs to its intevnul unity from two ton of Zanzibar tleiiouuced (1) a scheme 
sides, one affecting credal ortliodoxy, the devised at a conference held at Kikuyu 
other the Church’s order and ministry. He in the previous June for federating the 
resisted to the end the legislation (enacted inissiomiry soeietic.s in the (hocuses of 
in 1014, operative in 1920) which was to Moiiibosa and Uganda, wiiether Anglican 
disestablish and disendow the four Welsh or noii-cpiscopal, and (2) a joint service 
dioceses belonging to the province of of Holy Communion held at the close of 
Canterbury, aud constantly spoke in par- the conference. The liishop of Ziui/.ibar 
liament and outside, in Wales and else- demanded either recantation on tlic part 
where, ns representing a practically united of the bishops of lilombasa and Uganda 
Chuvcli. His task in meeting the dcinamls or their trial before tlie archbishop and 
from Bishop Gore and others for new twelve bishops of the province of Can- 
declarations of the Churcli’s faith for the terbury on the charge of propagating 
purpose of denouncing modernism, and heresy and comniiiting schism. A violent 
from Bishop Frank Weston [q.v.] of Zan- controversy broke out. T!\c three bisliops 
zibar for a coiidciniintion of acts implying came to England. The arclibishop refused 
intcreomnuuiion with nonconformists, was a trial, and referred ilic matter to tlie 
more dinicult, and required wise and care- consultative body of the Lambeth Cou- 
ful statesinauvship, ns on botli questions ference which met 27-:]l July lOl'i. 
feeling ran higlr within the Church. After Its report, which was unanimous, was 
an anxious period of controversy, which by Davidson’s wish not j)iibli,shcd until 
threatened more than once to result either 1913, on uccount of the outbreak of 
in Gore’s resignation or Ills own, Davidson wfir. The archbishop, guided by tliat 
persuaded Convocation in April 1914 to rej)ort, in his niiul answer (Easter 1915) 
adopt a llcsolution, of which the crucial pointed out that the Churcli of England 
words declared timt‘the denial of any of had never judged all non-cpi.scopalians 
the hi.storical facts stated in the Creeds to be extra ecclcsifnn. He examined tlic 
goes beyond the limits of legitimate scheme for federation ond certain special 
iuLerpretatiou, and gravely imperils that dilUcultics which it coiituiucd. He asked 
sincerity of inofes.sion which is plainly that the scheme siioiiUl be reviewed and 
incumbent on the ministers of the Word brought up at the next Lambeth Con- 
imd SacTflmcntg’, and at the same time ex- ference; he held that (1) the admission oi 
pressed on anxiety ‘ not to lay unnecessary unconfirmed Christian, men to Holy Coin- 
burdens upon consciences, uor uiidnly to niunion, when out of reach of the ministra- 
limit freedom of thought and inquirj', tions of their own churches, was a matter 
whether among clergy or among laity’, within tlie discretion of the bishop of the 
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diocese; (2) the preaching of non-episcopal 
inmistei'a irv Ai^gUean pulpits in. tl\c mis¬ 
sion field was similarly allowable on occa¬ 
sion ; (8) Anglicans should not receive Holy 
Communion from non-episcopal ministers. 
He also expressed the opinion that the 
joint Communion service (ultimugli intelli¬ 
gible in the context of the Kikuyu Con¬ 
ference of lOliJ) should not be repeated. 
The archbishop’s answer thus took a 
middle course, and altlioiigh attacked by 
both sides, ccrLainly upheld the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the Anglican Church. 

The outbreak of the European War was 
a grave shock to Davidson, who Iwid earlier 
said that war between England and Ger¬ 
many was unthinkable. But he was clear 
that no other course than that taken by 
the British government was jiossiblc. In 
collaboration witli a large number of other 
religious leaders he issued a reply to a 
manifesto of the German theologians which 
justified the action of the Gcnjiaii govern¬ 
ment. The reply claimed tliat Great 
Britain’s action was based on the para¬ 
mount obligation of fidelity to plighted 
^vol'd and tire duty of defending weaker 
nations against violence. Thronghoiit the 
War by his sermons and other public 
utterances Davidson exercised a .steadying 
inducnce; and while linn in his support of 
the Allies, felt the liorror of w'urtoo keenly 
to indulge in anti-German rhetoric. He 
insisted on tlie spiritual msponsibilities of 
the clergy, on the need of exercising a 
ministry of iucroy and charity as well as of 
cncouragcmcn t; and the prayers wliich he 
issued from time to time were in tune with 
his own precepts. It was largely with this 
spiritual purpose iir view that in lUlO be 
authorized a National Mission of llcpeii- 
tance and Hope. In May of that year he 
spent ten days with the British troops 
in France. While allow’ing clergy, where 
they could be spared, to serve as non- 
combatants, he was opposed to their 
serving as coiubatants, though at the 
time of the last Military Service Act 
(1018) he would have acquiesced In 
combatant service on the part of clergy, 
in view of the gravity of tlic national 
emergency, bad a demand for it been 
pressed. Througliout the War Davidson 
also from timo to time publicly questioned 
or criticized tlio use of certain methods of 
warfare by British troops abroad—^thereby 
incurring a good deal of odium. He pro¬ 
tested against the use of poison gas in May 
1013 and against rej^risals by air in Febru¬ 
ary 1010 and May 1917, and he did what 
he could to ensure kindness and consklcr- 
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ate ti*eotment for interned enemy aliens 
and their dependants as wch as for pri son- 
ers of war. From very early in 1018 David¬ 
son gave public support to the proposals 
for a League of Nations; and in 1022 he 
preached at Geneva just before the open¬ 
ing of the third assembly of the League. 
At the end of 1919 he published a selection 
of the addresses which he had given during 
the War under tire title of The Testing 
of a Nation. Of this book Lord Haldane 
wrote to him that he wished that ‘tlic 
standard of the govervnnent in action had 
been that laid down by the leader of the 
Church of England in the deliverances of 
this volume 

After the end of the War, while continu¬ 
ing steadfast in his witness in Llic House of 
Lords on large moral issues, Davidson 
playedadeeisive j)avtin thcdevclopmcuLof 
a corpomte life, with real powers of self- 
government, in the Church of ISnglaud, and 
in the movement towards reunion with 
other Churches. The passiixg of the Church 
of England As.sctnbly (I’owcrs) Act in 1910 
W’as due to a combination of the enthu¬ 
siasm of younger chuveluncn (notably 
Viscount Wolmer and the Rev. William 
Temple, afterwards archbishop of York), 

I who organized a ‘life and liberty’ cam¬ 
paign, with the pi'uclence and wisdom of 
Davidson. The Act was based on the 
rccoinmcndatioii.s of the archbishops’ com¬ 
mittee on Cliiirch and Slate (lOlB-1916). 
In its final form the Act gave wide powers 
to the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, consisting of three houses, 
bishops, elergj', and laity, to pas.s measures 
on any subject relating to the Chinch of 
England, with the proviso that before a 
measure could have tlie force of law, reso¬ 
lutions approving it must be adopted in 
both Houses of parliament, after scrutiny 
of the measure by an ccolcsiasticial com¬ 
mittee composed of rcprcsenlalive.s of both 
Houses. Thearclibishoi) aslcecl parliament 
to pass the Bill so as ‘ to enable tlio Cluirch 
of England to do its work properly’, and 
emphasized the almost insupcral)le dilli- 
evvlty of procuring Ciuvvch legislation by 
the existing process of Acts of I’nri lament; 
but he also made it plain that the Blnabliag 
Bill, ns it was termed, definitely assumed 
the retention of the establishment, and 
that lie ‘would rnther go on as we arc if 
disestablishment were tlie only alterna¬ 
tive’. On 23 December 1919 the Bill re¬ 
ceived the royal asscuit. 

The sixth Lambctli Conference was held 
in 1020, with Davidson presiding. Its chief 
work was an appeal to all Christian, people 
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for tUe reatiion of Christendom on a much 
wider basis than had been previously con¬ 
ceived possible. It was followed by a re¬ 
markable Series of movements oil the part 
of the Anglican Chiivcli to^vards unity witli 
nonconformists in England; ^Yith the Or¬ 
thodox. Churches; and with the Roman 
Catholic Church. It may truthfully be 
claimed that no former archbishop of 
Canterbury had ever been so greatly 
trusted and admired by Freo dmrehmen 
as Avaa Davidson. 'With tlie Orthodox 
Churclrcs also a much closer relationship 
was created during Davidson’s primacy; 
this was no doubt partly due to the strong 
stand which the archbisliop took by means 
of his appeal to Lord Cuvi'.on, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and in other 
ways, Cor the retention of the oecumenical 
patriarchate in Constantinople (1022-- 
1923) and on behalf of the Christian popu¬ 
lations in the Near East suffering persecu¬ 
tion. at Turkish hands, But it was also due 
to the fuller tl\cological and personal know¬ 
ledge which the events of the period during 
and after the War brought about between 
the Greek, Serb, and Russian Orthodox 
Churches and the Church of England. In 
August 1922 the patriarch and holy synod 
of Constantinople issued a declaration 
recognizing the validity of Anglican ordi¬ 
nations, but until the rest of the Orthodox 
Churches accept the declaration action 
cannot be taken on its basis. The Russian 
Church had particular cause for gratitude 
to Davidson. On 31 May 1922 the arch¬ 
bishop telegraphed to Lenin, president of 
the Soviet Republic, a strong protest from 
Anglican and Free Church leaders against 
the attack on the Russian Church in the 
person of its Patriarch Tikhon. A reply, 
denying the attack, was received from 
Moscow on 0 June, Tlie persecution 
increased; and on 13 April 1923 a still 
stronger protest appeared over the signa¬ 
tures of the Archbishops of CantcTbury and 
York, Cardinal Bourne, the leaders of the 
Free Churches, and the chief Rabbi. Pub¬ 
lic opinion was deeply stirred by this 
action, which at onee impressed the Soviet 
government ^vith the widespread resent¬ 
ment caused in Great Britain bythe perse¬ 
cution of religion, and assured tcligious 
people in Russia of the deep sympathy 
felt for them abroad, 

The movement for a rapprochement with 
tbc Romon Catiiolic Cliureh was renewed 
by Viscount Halifax and the Abbe Portal, 
and took the form of a scries of conversa¬ 
tions between Anglican andRomantheolo¬ 
gians held at Malines in the years 1021 to 


1025 under the chairmaixslup of Cardinal 
Mcrcicr. The first conveisation (December 
1921) was of a purely private character; 
but the archbishop of Canterbury agreed 
to give friendly eogni/ance to the conversa¬ 
tions after Icavnii^g from the cardinal tiiut 
Pope Pius XI was giving a similar cogni¬ 
zance. Three further conversations took 
place, the personnel being streiigtlienccl oti 
each side for the last two. It was made 
clear by Davidson and Mcrcicr that there 
was i\o question of negotiations, but simply 
an attempt at ‘some re-statement of con¬ 
troversial qiie.stions and some elucidation 
of perplexities’. After the death of Cardi¬ 
nal Mercicr in January 1020, a fifth meet¬ 
ing was held to arrange about tlic reports, 
which were publislicd in January 1928. 
iEurther conver.sntion.s were immediately 
forbidden by the pope, wlio about the 
I same time issued his cncj'clicnl MorUdiwn 
iwiwwos,whichwasdirccted against reunion 
movements in genernl. Rut aitiiougii tiic 
dogmatic differences remained uubridged, 
a real step forward in actual understanding 
and charity had been made at Malines, 
Few actions in the wliole of his life made 
so much stir as the a|ipcnl which Arch¬ 
bishop Davidson issued during the General 
Strike which began ou 3 May 102(5. While 
eondenming the strike ns an act, lie from 
the start urged that every pos.siblc clTort 
should be made for a .settlement in a spirit 
of co-operation and not dictated us the 
result of force. At the reipicst of certain 
churehinen and Free cliurchmen he con¬ 
sulted witli other leaders of the Churches, 
and ultimately issued on 7 May a strong 
appeal for the resumption of negotiations, 
involving’simultnncously and concurrent¬ 
ly’ (1) the cancellation of the strike by the 
Trades Union Congress; (2) the renewal by 
the government of a subsidy to the coal 
industry for a short period; (3) tiie with¬ 
drawal by the mine owners of the new 
wages scales. Tlie appeal represented a 
different policy from that of the govern- 
meut, which insisted that the strike must 
be cancelled before negotiations could be¬ 
gin. TheBritish Broadcasting Corporation 
refirsedtobroadcast, and the oiTicinl BrUisli 
GazeUe to publish, the np])cal; and great 
cxcitcmentwfls caused. Davidson’s action 
was much criticized at tlie time, but the 
labour world generally was deeply en¬ 
couraged by his sympathy. On 17 May 
the strike was terminated unconditionally; 
but in the opinion of many tlic arclibishop 
had given a great lead, to the forces of 
pence. 

Daring Davidson’s last years of oflice 
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the question oi the revision of the Prayer 
Book wns brought to a head. ]3y 1920 
Convocation had liiiishecl the wovk begun 
in 1906. Its I'ccoininciuUiLions were larger 
than had been contemplated in the early 
days, and inchiclcd didicult new propo.sals 
relating, in pavliciilar, to Reservation of 
the Sacrament, the oiiteome, in part, of 
war needs. I'roin 1020 to 1927 the pro- 
jjosals were thoroughly reconsidered by 
the new Churcli Assembly in tlie first flush 
of youth, to tlic accompaniment of a Hood 
of criticisms and suggestions. In the end 
a measure was produced with a revision on 
a still more ambitious scale. Bnt the 
nicasurc rvas only intended to authoi'i7,c 
the permissive use of tlie revised Prayer 
Book; and the Prayer Book of 1002 re¬ 
mained as before. As the finnl stages drew 
near, coiitvo^’crsy became more and more 
acute. It centred on Reservation for the 
sick and on an alternative Order of Holy 
Communion. The ai'chblshop was chal¬ 
lenged publicly by the evangelical leaders 
to say whether, if the Prayer Book mca,sure 
were adopted, he would insist on obedi¬ 
ence. His reply was not suflicieiitly dennite 
to satisfy his crilics; nor werc they con¬ 
vinced by hi.s statement that tlic revised 
Prayer Book involved no change in doc¬ 
trine, but only a change of emphasis. The 
Church Assembly, after a vigorous debate, 
in June 1927 rumlly appi oved the measure 
by 517 votes to l.'hh Tlic ecclesiastical 
committee of parliament in n lengthy 
report advised that the measure should 
proceed for the royal assent. On Id, Decem¬ 
ber the Lords, after tiivec days’ debate, 
approved it by 211 votes to 88. But on the 
following day {15 December) the Com¬ 
mons, after an emotional debate in whicli 
the ‘No Popery’ cry was the dominant 
note, rejected the mcnsiire by 2314 votes to 
205. The archbifiho]), although deeply dis- 
oppointecl, decided with the bishops on a 
rcintroduction of tlic measure with a 
clearer statement as to the limitations 
within which continuous Reservation 
would be allowed, and inter alia ciuised the 
insertion of the Black Rubric at the end of 
the Alternative Order of Holy Commuiuoii. 
But, after the Clmrch Assembly had pas.scd 
it with smaller inajoritie.s, the Book was 
again rejected liy the Commons on 14 
June 1028, by 200 votes to 220. The 
arclibishop took the dci'eat bravely, but 
too calmly for those who wished at once 
to ehallciigc the action of parliament. 
He knew that the Church was divided 
with regard to the revised Prayer Book, 
and that its most influential opponents 


in parliament were earnest evangelical 
churcliinen. 

On 12 November 1923 Davidson rc- 
sijpred, not because of the Prayer Book 
failure, but in order to give his .successor 
time to prejrare for the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of 1930. He hud been arclibishop 
of Canterbury longer than any of bis pre¬ 
decessors since ^I'iiliam Warham (1501- 
1532). On his resignation he was created 
Baron Davidson of Lambeth on Novem¬ 
ber. The affection and sympathy of the 
public were expressed iii the gift of over 
£17,000 presented to him to mark the com¬ 
pletion of his twenty-live years’ primacy, 
his eightieth birthday, and his golden wed¬ 
ding. He died at Chelsea 25 May 1030 at 
the age of eighty-two. Burial in West¬ 
minster Abbeywas offered, but by bis own 
wish lie avas buried in tile cloister garth of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned Davidson published 2'he Lambeth 
Con^emicesoJ JS67, iS?S, ami ISSS (1390), 
The ChrislinnOpporlnniiyildiiA), Caplaim 
and Comradcsin thiiFaiih (1911), and The 
Chttvaclei- and Call of the Church of England 
( 1012 ). 

Primate during a most dirTieult period, 
Davidson certainly succeeded in giving a 
.strong Christian witness in national life, 
and in maiiitaining the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England, and especially 
freedom for scholarship and inquiry. He 
did not succeed in. solving the ritual crisis 
—and this was partly due to tlie fact that 
the subject of ritual and Prayer Book 
revision, was not one in which his ^vhole 
soul w'as engaged. He ^I'as not therefore 
able to establish a basis for the CN'ercise of 
lawful authority which tlie difl'evcul: parties 
in the Anglican Chureh were willing to 
accept. On the other \iand, he immensely 
increased the inlliicncc of the Anglican 
communion in Christendom, and he saw 
the Church of England taking far more of 
a world view than it liad taken previously. 
His own personal hold on the alfcction of 
Church people grew steadily, llogurdcd 
as a covirticr and little known when he 
became archliishop, by tlie end of his life 
he was a popular figure: this was greatly 
due to tlie ivay in ivJiicli his chairniansliip 
of the Church Assembly (1920-11)28) bad 
revealed him to the rank an<l lilc of Church 
members. In his general policy' he pursued 
a middle course; and lie was often criti¬ 
cized for not ghdiig a clear enough lead, 
and for being too ready to ivalt on circum¬ 
stances. His capacities were essentially 
those of a chairman, and a chairman of 
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extraordinary fairness. He wns a most 
able adininistvntor, while at the same time 
a man of great simplicity of cliaiacteY, and 
this won him the friendship and trust of 
men of widely different points of view. 

There ate portraits of Bavidson by A. S. 
Cope at Wolvesey Palace, Winchc.stcr; 
by J. S. Snvgcnt at Lambeth Palace; by 
P. A. de Laszld at the Churdi House, 
Westminster; and by II. Riviere at Trinity 
College, Oxford, of wliicli Davidson was 
elected an honorary fellow in 1903. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared inFontfy Poir 
10 December 1001. 

[R. T. Davidson and W. Benhnm, Life of 
Archbishop Tail, 2 vols., 1891; G. K. A. Bell, 
Life of Archbishop Davidson, 2 vols., 1033.] 

G. IC. A. 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM CAR-1 
LESS (1874-1028), historian, and editor | 
of the DiCTioNAiiv ox^ National Bio- 
GUAi’uY fvoin 1910 to 1028, was bom at 
Eblcy, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 13 
Jaminry 1874, tire eldest of the five chil¬ 
dren—three sons and two daughterR—of 
Henry Frederick Alexander Davis, solici¬ 
tor, of Eblej', by his wife, Jessie Anna, 
third dixnglxtcr of William Catlcss, M-D., 
of Stroud. He and hi.s brothers and sisters 
were broiiglit up in somewhat straitened 
circumstances by their mother, who was a 
woman of character aiul ability. She re¬ 
moved in 1884to Weymouth, opened there 
a school for young children, including her 
own, and managed it so successfully timt 
she was subsequently (1903) appointed 
(irst headmistress of Weymouth College 
preparatory school. Henry Davis entered 
Weymoutli College in 1880, made his mark 
there as a boy of unusual capacity, and in 
1891 proceeded to BalUol College, Oxford, 
with a Brackenbury history scholarship. 
Except to his close friencLs, who admired 
his qualities, and to his tutors, who recog¬ 
nized his promise, he was not well known in 
college; but he came to the front when, 
after gaining first classes in classical 
moderations (1893) and lifcrac humaniorcs 
(1893) as well ns the Jenkyns exhihition, 
he wns elected in 1895 to n fellowship at 
All Souls College. 

Davis’s interest in history had been 
awalcencd at school by the teaching of the 
Rev. Thomas Brace Wnitt; and at Oxfoitl, 
under the guiiiiince of Arthur Lionel SmitJi 
[q.v.j, of Balliol, he found in that subject 
his time bent, tlxi therefore abandoned his 
intention, of entering the civil service, and 
settled down to tlic career of a .student 
and teacher of history and especially of 


medieval history. Save for a short spell of 
teaeliing at UniversiLy College, Bangor 
(1896-1897), he lived in Ail Bonis from 
1895 to 1902, wiiere among his friends and 
contcmpoi*arics ivcrc llci-bcrt Hensley 
Henson, aftmvavds bislxop of Durham, 
(Sir) John Simon, and (.Sir) C. Grant 
Robertson. In 1897 lie won the Lothian 
prize. In the same year he was appointed 
to a lecturci*alnp nt New College, and thus 
began his twenty years’ cxfjericnee as a 
college tutor xit Oxford, in the course of 
which he built u\) a great reputation ns a 
scholar and teaelicr of the most exacting 
standard. In 1899 lie exchanged liis post 
at New College for a lecturership nt 13nl- 
liol, and on the expiry of his All Souls 
fellowship in 1002 lie was appointed aii 
official fellow of his old college. 

Davis had already publislicd Balliol 
College (1809) in the aeries of ‘College 
Histories’, a life of Charlonagne (1900) for 
the ‘llerocs of the Nations’ series, as well 
as articles, from 190], in tlxc English 
Historical Jlcviao, But It was the appear¬ 
ance in 1905 of his book L'ng/ond under Ifie 
Homxans and Angcvin^s which revealed the 
full measure of his gifts as an liistorian and 
made bis name. The Ijook at once bccanxe 
a standard authority and by 1930 lind 
reaelicxl a tentb edition; but it reinxiins the 
only substantial eontribution to narrative 
medieval history wliich Davis made. He 
wrote in 1911 a masterly little siiinmnvy, 
Medieval Europe, in the “■ Home HniversiLy 
Library’ series, and maixy articles and 
I'cviexvs in historical journals, but after 
1005 he devoted n great part of his literary 
energies to cdUovial work, preparing an 
edition of Jowett’s translation of Aris¬ 
totle’s Politics (100.5), a revision of Bishop 
StubWs Select Charlcrs' (1913), and cnx- 
barkiiig upon a valuable, if ambitious, 
calendar of royal charters, Begcsla Jieguni 
Anglo-Normaniiornm (vol. i, 1913), which, 
as events proved, he was never able to 
complete. 

Davis's irilUicnce ns a teacher, however, 
was of greater moment tlxan his leputatioa 
as a writer. Few Oxford tutors can 
have inspired in tlicir pupils tnoro gomiinc 
respect and regard. If his austere nmnixcr, 
steady gaze, and prx'oisc s[)ecch compelled 
attention and fx toueli of awe, closer ac- 
quaintaxice revealed behind tlxe reserve a 
friendly soiil, iiuiclx quiet luunoiir, and 
above all »n unstinting devotion to his 
]iupils’ needs. He lacked entirely the in¬ 
fectious enthusiasm of a teacher like A. L. 
Smith, but he set an example of hard work 
and hue scholarship which won immediate 
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response from almost every one whom he 
taught. His leotures were very carefully 
prepared and delivered, and largely at¬ 
tended, but he made no elTorbto draw big 
audiences. With hia writing and teaching 
he combined much examining and ad¬ 
ministrative work. He was junior dean of 
Balliol from 1900 to 1910, an examiner in 
the riiud sebool o£ modern history from 
1007 to 1900 (and again 1919-1921), and 
Chichele lecturer in foreign history in 
1013; he .served on the board of his faculty 
from 190.^, on tlvc general board of the 
faculties from 1013, and became a curator 
of the Bodleian I-ibrary in 1914. He was 
much interested in women’s education and 
joined the council of Somerville College in 
1908. 

The years of tlie European War, lOld-- 

1018, made a complete break in Dcavis’s 
university activities and came near to 
deflecting the whole course of ids career. 
After collaborating in the production of 
the series of ‘Oxford Pamphlets’ on the 
War, and publisliing a (li.spassionatc analy¬ 
sis of the Political Thought of Heimichvon 
Treilschke (1014), he went to London early 
in 1015 and helped to organiv,e the ‘Trade 
Clearing House’, a bureau of cotniiicreial 
intelligence arising out of the Postal Cen¬ 
sorship, sponsored by the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade, By the following 
summer the Trade Clearing House had 
expanded into the ‘ IVar Trade Intelligence 
Department’, forming n constituent part 
of the Ministry of lllockade under tlje 
ultimate control of the Voreign OlVice. Of 
this department Davis was the vice-chair¬ 
man for three and n lialf years. Davis 
himself wrote siibscquenLly an ollicial, but 
unfinislied, Ilislorn of the Blockade (1920), 
which describes in detail the elaborate 
departmental inncbinery which was devised 
to put the blockade of the enemy Powers 
into execution. In liis own department liLs 
organizing ability, power of rapid decision, 
and nImo.st limitless capacity for work, 
backed by his line ])ci\sonsd f[imUtics, were 
a source of inspiration to lii.s colleagues, 
and attracted tlie lujtice of the Cnhinet. 
After the Armistice he served on tl\c large 
British delegation to the Peace Coiil'crcnee 
in Paris from December 1918 till March 

1019, and tlien for a few weeks, at the 
invitation of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitlaiul, 
undertook the duties of acting-director of 
the Department of Overseas Trade in 
Loudon. He received the C.B.IS. in the 
new year honours of that year. 

An opportunity of high appointnnent in 
tlie public service was now presented to 


Davis, had his ambition lain in that direc¬ 
tion; but he deckled otherwise, and in 
April 1919 returned to Oxford, where for 
two years he resumed the routine of college 
and university work. It was at this tiurc 
that he undertook the editorial direction 
of the Dictionauy op National Bio- 
r4iL\rny, which had been conveyed in 1917 
to the university of Oxford to be con¬ 
tinued by the Clarendon Press [see Smith, 
Reginald John]. Ariangcments had to 
be made for the coiibinuatiou of the 
Dictionary from 1911, to which year it 
had been brought down by the previous 
editor, Sir Sidney Lee [q.v.], TJie nanicsto 
be ineUided in the Dictionary, and con¬ 
tributors of the biographical notices, were 
selected by Davis and hi.9 co-editor in 
consultation witli an Oxford committee 
and a number of external advisers. Alike 
in his dealing with contributors and in 
his conscientious treatment of the material 
Davis was an exemplary editor. He bad a 
deft and skilful touch, and although he 
worked with great rapidity he never s])aTcd 
himself the more laborious part of the 
routine. The volume for which he was 
responsible appeared in 1927, bringing the 
Dictionary down to the end of the year 
1921. He wrote a .short preface and eon- 
trii)iited several articles. 

In 1921, shortly after he bad embarked 
on the editorsliip of the Dietionary, imd in 
the midst of the heavy routine of Oxford 
teaching after the IVar, Davis accejjtcd an 
invitation to oecuisy the chair of modern 
history at Manchester University. Hia 
health had suffered from the strain of his 
wnr-w'ork, and the new post promised him 
more leisure for his own studies. He 
settled at Bowdon, and .spent there three 
and a half busy but cpiict years. His 
studies now' took a modem turn—clue 
partly tothcrcqniTeinen.t.s of bis professor¬ 
ship and partly to his interest in post-wav 
l)olitical questions. M’iicn, tliorefoie, he 
was elected Ford’s lecturer at Oxford for 
1024-1925, he took as his suliject The Age 
of Grey ami Peel (posLluimously piiblislicd 
1930). He gave tlie lectures in Hilary 
T’ernv 1925, and m Uve course of that term 
lie W’as }ip|)()inl:ed to succeed Sir Cliailcs 
Firth as regiiis professor of nioclcvn history 
at Oxford. He tbereby became a fellow of 
Oriel College. In the same year he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Balliol Col¬ 
lege and a fellow of tlie British Academy. 

Dsvvis returned to Oxfo«l as tegius pro- 
fe.ssor ill the sumniei.' of 1925. In addition 
to the duties of his chair he undertook 
much committee work, both for liis new 
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college and for the university. Asaciirator don or scholar of convention. Men of the 
of the Bodleian Library he was called upon most diverse types found liis qualities of 
to take 0 prominent part in the discussions mind and heart peculiarly attractive, and 
on the question of the extension of the his circle of friends In Oxford and outside 
Library and to move in Congregation, in was very large. Few who met liitn failed 
May HJ28, the onielal proposals for Bod- to feci the impress of his high intelligence 
Ician extension in their eatUe&t form (sub- and unsullied character. ilLs innuciicc 

quciitly modified by the report of the upontJicOxfordofhistimewasvciygreat; 
Bodleian Commission, and finally adopted yet his comparatively early death seemed 
by the vmivecsvty in ItPil), Outside his to many to have left his fullest powers un- 
university activities lie was appointed in revealed and his greatest work unaceorn- 
1025 to serve on the Unemployment In- plished. 

surance Committee under the phamnan- 29 1928; F, M. Pnwiokc 

ship of Lord Blancsbiirgli, and m 1927 he ISnglish I[istovic.al Itevieiu, Octotci 

went to Geneva as British representative ]928; J. U. II, Weaver and A. L, Poole, 
on a committee of experts who were Henry William Cnrlcfis Dnvis, A Memoir, and 
chargedby the International Labour OlHcc o Selection of his Historical Papers (with 
to investigate and report upon factory portrait niul bibliography), li)8:],] 
legislation in several European countries. Wiiwr.a. 

Tlicac public services—the aftermath of 

ins w’ar-time reputation—made heavy dc- DAWKINS, Siu WILLIAM BOYD 

mancls on his time and energies during (18117-1929), geologist, palaeontologist, 
192G and 19‘2T. and antiquary, was born 20 December 

Davis succeeded to the regius chair of 1837 at Buttiiigton, near Welshpool, the 
modern history at Oxford at a time when only son of the Ilcv. Richard Dawkins, 
changes in tlic syllabus were deemed de- vicai of Buttington, by his wife, Mary 
sirablc, but ns it turned out he had not Ann Younginaa. He was educated at 
time to initiate refornis. His ideas on the Rossall School and at Jesus College, Ox- 
needs of tlie selrool would probably iiave ford, where he graduated in 18(50 with a 
taken shape in accordance with the view.s first class in natural science. In 1801 lie 
expressed in his inaugural lecture on The ^vns the first recipient of the Biirclctt- 
Study of Jlislory, delivered in November Coutts scholarship, which had just been 
1025. For the moment his commitments founded at Oxford in order to promote the 
were heavy enough. He was getting ready study of geology; and thenceforth iic de¬ 
fer press hi.s Ford lectures, tlie Bictionary voted his life to this nnd allied sciences. 
of hlcilioncd Biography, 1912-1021, and For eight years (1801-1800) Dawkins was 
the of the Blanc.sburgh Committee, a member of the Geological Survey of 

editing Essays in Ilisfory ‘presented to Great Britain, and mapped parts of Kent 
lieginfihl Lane Poole (1020), and preparing and the Thames valley. In 1809 he was 
his Raleigh lecture for the British Acad- appointed curator of the Manchester 
emy, The Great Game in Asia (delivered Museum, nnd in 1874 fust professor of 
November 1020)—one of the liveliest of geology at Owens College, Arhich became 
his writings. In the midst of such aetivi- the Victoria University of Mancticstcr in 
ties, while engaged in examining at Edin- 1880. He oeeiipied the cliair until his 
burgh University, he died of pneumonia, retirement in 1D08. 

at Edinburgh, after a few days’ illness, 28 At the time when Dawkins began his 
June 1028. He was buried at Wolvercote researches there was widespread interest 
cemetery, Oxford. in the subject of the antiquity of man and 

Davis married in 1012 Jennie, only iutUepossiblcoeeurveuccofhumaniinplc- 
daughter of Walter Liiidup, of Bampton ments associated with the remains of 
Grange, Oxfordshire; three sons were born extinct animnLs in Western Europe. He 
of the marriage. was thus led to study these problems, and 

Dnvis was a young-looking man, whose he soon became a pioneer in the modern 
features nnd reddish hair changed little methodsof dealing with tlicin. So early as 
during middle age. His expression was 1850 and the two following years he 
rather grave, his manner reserx'cd but examined the deposits on tire iloor of 
modest, his gaze singularly penetrating, in lVookeyriole,thecavcncarWellsi]iSonicr- 
spite of short sight, and his 'words ever to set; and in his first paper communicated 
the point. Hi.s learning,neverparaded,was to the Geological Society, in 1802, he 
very great in range and depth. But, as his showed that the cave liacl been occupied 
career shows, he was not in the least the during the Pleistocene period at times by 
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Jiyenfis, at other times by man. The stone In his later years Dawkins was much 
and bone implements of primitive (Palaeo- occupied with economic geology, and was 
lithic) man were clearly associated with often consulted abo\it water-supply and 
remains of tlie maiiunotli and other engineering projects. While engaged on 
ricistocenc mammals. In 187S-1878 plans for a Channel tunnel in 1882 on- 
Dawkins joiixed the Rev, John Mngens wards he suggested that the shaft which 
Mello, rector of vSt. Thomas, Brampton, had been sunk at the Dover end would be 
Derbyshire, in malcing siinOar excavations a suitable spot for boring to find the buried 
incavesiu the CresswcU Crags, near Work- coal-flcld which must uuderhe sowth-cast 
sop, on tile border of Derbysliire. Here the England. This boring, which was made in 
evidence for the contemporaneity of man 1800, reached productive coal measures at 
with extinct maiumuls proved to be still a depth of 1,100 feet, and inaugurated the 
more abundant, and Dawkins was able to exploitation of the Kent coal-fleld. 
recognize a definite succession of faunas Apart from Iiis scientific work Dawkins 
and clear progression in the handiwork of liad very wide interests, and he took an 
successive human races. In the latest active part in tlie life of his adopted city, 
Pleistocene deposit he discovered a piece Manchester. Hi.s personal charm and gift of 
ol‘ bone bearing an incised figure of the simplecxpositionattractedlargcaudicuces 
head of a horse—the first example of cave to his popular lectures at the Museum, 
man’s art met with in liritain. After long and he was always a welcome spealcer at 
experience he eoiicludccl that none of the public meetings. At Oxford he had be- 
existiii!? caves could be older than the coinc an accomplished classical scholar, 
beginning of the Pleistocene period, he- and in 1875 he widened Iii.s experience by 
cause the land surface was always being travelling round the world, going direct to 
worn away so rapidly by nntural agencies Australia and New Zealand and returning 
tliat the open caves of earlier date had across North America. In later years he 
been destroyed. In 1008, however, he paid other visits to the United States and 
ended hi.s researches on the subject by Canada, and he also travelled inucli in 
discovering in an old fissure in the lime- France, Switzerland, and Italy, where he 
stone at Dove 1-loics, Derbyshire, some visited the museums to examine material 
bones and teeth of Idioccne mammals for his various researches. Before the 
which had evidently been washed out of European Wnv he made a hobby of deep- 
a hyena den of that catUer period. There .sea (ishing. 

were no acconi]innyiiig traces of man. Dawkins was elected F.R.S. in 18(37 and 

In 1874 Dawkitis summarized Iris results an honorary fellow of Jesus College, Ox- 
in a volume entitled (J(me Hunling^ and in ford, in 1882, and was knighted in 1010. 
1880 he published another work of wider The Geological Society of London awarded 
scope, Earhj Mrm in Britain and his Place liim the Lyell medal in 1880 and the Prest- 
in the Terliari) Period. The latter work wich medal in 1918. He married twice: 
will long remain a classic, for it definitely first, in 1800 Frances (died 1021), daughter 
mmks an era in the progress of geological of Robert Speke Evans, clerk to the Ad- 
knowledge. miralty, and had one daughter; secondly, 

While occupied with the excavation of in 1922 Moiy, daughter of IVilliam Poole, 
caves Dawkins realized tliat a more pre- of Lenniington, and widow of Iliibert 
cise knowledge of the maiumalian bones Congreve, civil engineer. He died at 13 ow- 
and teeth was needed to determine the don, Cheshire, IS January 1029. 
relative age of the various Palaeolithic and [Profaedings of the Royal Hoeiely, vol, evii, 

NeoUtluc deposits in which human remains lyai (portnut)-. Gcoiogftal Magdariii: (con- 

occurred. He accordingly made numerous luining list of writings mid poi traii), Decem- 
studics of these fossils, and us an illiistrii- bcrlOOO.J A. S. Wood^vaiiu. 

tiou of his thoroughness special reference 

may be made to Jus monograph on the DE FERRANTI, SEBASTIAN ZIANI 
cave lion, which was written in co-opera- {186'lr-llKlO), electrical engineer and in- 
tion with 1^'ilUam Aysliford Sanford for ventov. [See FEiinANTi.] 
the Palacontogiaplueal Society in 1860- 

1872 (Brilish Pleistocene Mammalia^ vol. DENT, JOSEPH MALABY (1840- 
i). He also studied fossil mammals in 1920), publisher, was born at Darlington 
general, and he w’as one of the first to point 80 August 1849, the fou rth son and tenth 
out that they could be used as well as child of George Dent, housc-|)aintcr, by 
shells for dividing the Tertiary roclcs into lus wife, Isabella, dauglitcr of Hugh Rail- 
Qucccssive well-marked stages. ton, of Stnindrop, co. Durham. George 
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Dent’s chief interest lay in music, and 
when his business failed in 1859 he took 
to iiuisic-tenching and the sale of musical 
instruiucnts for a living. Joseph was sent 
to an elementniy school in Darlington, and 
had already grown fond of books and 
of reading Scott’s novels before he was 
eleven. At the age of thirteen he left 
school, and began his working career, 
being apprenticed to n printer as ‘aU- 
round workman’. But he was much move 
attracted by the bookbinding in the work¬ 
shop, and soon transferred his apprentice¬ 
ship to that craft to which all his life he 
remained devoted. He next went to work 
with a Mr. Riitlicrford, a bookbinder in 
Darlington. During liis boyhood Dent 
suffered a good deal from lameness due to 
an accident, and was unable to play games, 
but as a consequence he developed his 
taste for reading, wliicb inehitled books 
like Macaulay’s Essays and Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. 

When his employer failed, Dent tried to 
get jobs in Dariiiiglon wliich he could do 
for himself, and set up a hand-press in his 
bedroom. But this was not enough for a 
livelihood, so in August 1867, when nearly 1 
eighteen, he joined an elder brother in j 
Loudon. He secured work with a hook-1 
binder in Bucklersbury and steadily made i 
his way, working from eight in tlic morn-' 
ing till eight, sometimes ten, at night. In, 
1870 Dent married Hannah, daughter of' 
George Wiggins, and, liaving finished his 
London apprenticeship, iti 1872 opened 
b iisiness on his own account in a worlcshop 
in Hoxton. He gradually built up a busi¬ 
ness tliere and, finding n toy-shop to let 
in East Road, took it, and was able to 
employ a man and boy. 

Four sons and t^vo daughters were born 
to Dcnt,andit was a struggle for theyoung 
bookbinder to pay his way. About 1881 he 
moved to 60 Great Eastern Street, but at 
the end of 1887, just after he had lost Ills 
wife, his bookbinding factory was burnt, 
and it seemed that tlie results of fifteen 
years’ struggle would be wasted. However, 
with the insurance money and a friend’s 
help, lie was alile to buy a bookbinder’s 
plant and to set up in a larger way in the 
rebuilt factory. His first experiments in 
publishing soon followed. In the autumn 
of 1888 he published his first two books in 
the ‘Temple Library’—Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia and T/ic Last Essays of Elia, edited 
by AuguRtinc Birrell. About this time, 
too, he became an outside member of 
Toynbee Hall. In 1800 Dent married as 
liis second wife Alexandra Campbell, 


daughter of Thomns Burnett Main, by 
whom he had two sons and four daughtera. 
A voyage to Italy with the Toynbee 
Travellers’ Club in ISOO led him to project 
the ‘Medieval Towns’ scries, tiic volumes 
of which were dc.signcd to reveal ‘the 
pcrsonalitie.s of towns’, tliroiigh their 
arcliitcctural and oilier featnves. 

A scries ofcightcentli-centiiry novelists, 
from Henry Fielding to Jane Austen, fol¬ 
lower!, and by the early ’nineties Dent was 
fairly established as pulilislier. Mean- 
while he was gaining an American market 
and made the first of many voyages to the 
United States in 1893. In the same year 
he produced a ‘Teniiile’ (pocket) Shake- 
speare in a special format, and secured an 
expert editor in (Sir) Israel Gollniicz [q.v.], 
A translation of BaV/.ac’s novels, edited by 
George Saiiitsbiiry, was produced siinul- 
taiicously. Deni’s friend, Frederick H. 
Evans, a Chcap.side bookseller, wlio was a 
man of remarkable literary taste, was of 
mueli service in all these earlier adven¬ 
tures. Another pocket scries, the ‘Temple 
Classics’, begun in 1890, .strengthened 
Dent’s l■cputatjoIl ns a publisher with 
I original ideas. 

I In 1898 Dent moved from Great Eastern 
Street to larger premises at 29-39 Bedford 
Street, Strand. This meant an increased 
outlay,but, nothing daunted, he [irojccted 
a ‘Hnddon Hall Library’—books dealing 
with outdoor life and .sporting .subjects 
•—a larger ‘Temple’ vShakespenre, and a 
complete edition of Lamb, over wliich, 
unluckily, tjierc were .some copyright 
cllfncultic.s. 

In 1004 Dent planned a still more ambi- 
tiou.s scheme—a worlcing library of the 
world’s literature, within the means of 
every book-buyer, to be sold at asliiliiiig 
a volume. When it came to estimating the 
cost of such a series, it was clear tliat a 
greater capital would be required than the 
firm could command. Eventually tliis 
clilTiciilty w'os overcome, and Dent foiuul 
a good lieutenant in liLs son, Hugh Dent, 
and, On the literniy side, a collaborator in 
Ernest Rhys, who became editor and .sug¬ 
gested the title ‘Everyman’s Library’. A 
scheme of a thousand volumes was pro¬ 
jected, ond in the first twelve montlis bj3 
volumes were produced. Dent showed great 
euthusinsiii and courage in working out 
the scheme with a very meagre staff and 
in the face of obstacles which ivould have 
put a strain on any publisher’s resources. 
The huge equipment required for tlic scries 
involved the finding of a site outside 
London, and in 1007 a model factory was 
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opened nt Garden City, Letcliworth, where 
the printing and binding could be carried 
on under a single control. In 1911 Dent 
was able to secure a corner .site on the other 
side of Bedford Street, and put up the 
spacious building, AkUue House, which 
remains the head-quarters of the firm. A 
weekly paper, literary and critical, -with 
the title of Everyman was among his ven¬ 
tures nt this busy jjariod. Through his 
Paris branch lie started the ‘Collection 
Gallia’, and frotri London the ‘Wayfarer’s 
Library’ of popular fiction and holiday 
literature. 

'IVo of Dent’s younger sons who had 
entered the firm in 1013 went on active 
service at the outbreak of the War in 191.4, 
and both wore killed. Tlie War involved a 
long pause in the production of ‘Every¬ 
man’s Library’, and Dent’s Jiopc of living 
to see a thou.sajjd vohinics completed had 
to be given up. However, the ‘Library’ 
maintained its hold, even at an increased 
price, and, witli the aid of a branch in 
Canada and of Australian agents, widened 
its inter-Colonial inarkot. 

Dent did not coniine bis activities to 
publishing. He wrote, besides his Mc?«oirs 
(1928), intvodiicLiotis to sundry volumes of 
‘Everyman’s l/ibrary ’, inchiding Mrs. 
Gaslcell’s Cranford, and several charac¬ 
teristic essays and pamphlets on the 
making and pviiiLing of books. An enthu¬ 
siastic educationist, he joined thocouncil 
of tlic Britisli and Foreign School Society, 
and also helped i\Iiss Margaret McMillan 
in her nursery school movement. 

Dent died at bis hou.se in Croydon 9 May 
1920, in his seventy-seventh year, and was 
buried at Sanderslead near that town. 
The most life-like of him are a 

drawing by Dora Noyc-s, reproduced as 
frontispiece to ins MtmoirSy and a photo¬ 
graph by Frederick FI. Evans, i 

[J. M. Dont, Memoirs, 1028; private infor- 
matioiii persoiud knowledge.] 

E. IlllYS. 

DE nOBECK, Siu JOHN MICHAEL, 
baronet ( 18 () 2 - 102 S), admiral of the [Icet, 
was born at Gowian Orange, Naas, co. 
Kildare, 10 June 18<1‘2. He was the second 
son of Jolin Henry Edward Fock, fourth 
Bavon dc Iloijcek, of Gowran Grange, 
an Irishman of Swedish descent, and the 
only Bi'iti.sh subject hohling a Swedish 
title of nobility. John’s great-grandfather 
fought with tlie French army in the 
American B^ar of Independence, but was 
subsequently naturalized as a British 
subject and settled in Ireland; his grand¬ 


father served in Spain under Sir John 
Moore. Ilis mother was Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of William Fitzwilliam Burton, 
of Burton Hall, co. Carlow. Entering the 
Brilannia as a imval cadet in 1875, De 
Robeck w’as less interested in the mech¬ 
anical aspects of his profession, at a 
time when engines and liigh-powcred guns 
were exciting attention, than in seaman¬ 
ship. His only first-class certificate on 
passing out of the Britannia was in that 
subject, but it was apparent that he had 
the makings of a loader of men as well as 
of a good seaman. His early career, when 
he served first in China waters and tlien on 
the Newfoundland coast, witli pciiods in 
home waters, was at hist uneventful. Be¬ 
tween the time when he left the Brilannia 
in 1877 and his promotion to commander 
twenty years Inter, he was appointed to no 
I'civer than twenty-four ships, inclnding 
two spells of duty in the Britimnia, which 
suggested, as was, in fact, the case, that tho 
Admiralty regarded him as peculiarly well 
fitted to assist in the dliriciilt task of train¬ 
ing boys for the naval service, by reason of 
his open and attractive character and his 
keen interest in all forms of sport and 
athletics. 

As a coiniuandev De Robeck’s first inde¬ 
pendent command was the destroyer Dcs- 
perote. In 1900 he was given the evuiset 
Py-rmnus, u unit of the Meditcrrniicau 
squadron. He w'as serving in this ship 
when, two years Inter, he was posted to 
captain. Although he remained inspccling- 
captaiii of training ships until his promo¬ 
tion to rear-admiral in 1911, lie had been 
marked out for the command of small 
craft; and when, early in 1912, the new 
post of admiral of patrols was created, as 
part of a scheme of reorganization of tlic 
naval forces hi home waters, Dc Robeck 
proved fully equal to the position. He bad 
under his orders four ilotillas of destroyers, 
with cruisers as ‘leaders’, and he not only 
brought this force to a higli standard of 
eHiciency, but also laid tlie foundations of 
a reserve of motor-boats, which ])i'oved 
of the greatest viiliic during the European 
War. After accom})lisIiing this dual task 
to the aatlsfaetion of the Admiralty, he 
went on half-pajq with the result that when 
war broke out in August lOldi he was 
unemploj'cd. 

De Robeck was, hov.'evcr, on ofTiecr 
whose serviceseouhi not bedisi^cnscd with, 
and on the mobilization of the naval forces 
he w'ns immediately chosen to command 
the ninth cruiaer squadron, which was 
commissioned from the reserve. This 
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squadron was ordered to patrol one of the 
mid-Atlantic areas, with its base at I‘'inis- 
tcrre, The new admiral’s special duty was 
to protect British merchant ships and to 
harry those of the enemy. During his 
period of duty on that station lie captured 
first the North German Lloyd liner 
Schlesien and then the Grcecia. 

As soon as the decision of the War 
Cabinet to send a naval expedition to the 
Dardanelles was comimmicated to the 
Admiralty early in 1915, De Robcck tvas 
appointed as second-in-command to Vice- 
Admiral (Sir) Sackville Carden [q.v.], to 
wliomthiscli/lieultcnterpriseliad beencon- 
iided. He hoisted his flag in the battleship 
Voigeance in time to take part in the bom¬ 
bardment of the outer forts of the Dar¬ 
danelles, an operation which was made in 
the middle of h'cbruary and lasted several 
days. Tlie bombardment was quite in¬ 
effective, as has since been revealed, but 
jjlans for further naval operations were 
immediately drawn up. The two olllcers 
co-operated with conspicuous success iu 
tills task, and wlicn Carden had to return 
home in lilarch o^ving to ill-health De 
llobeck, with the full concurrence of Vice- 
Adiniml Bosslyn \l^emyss, who was also 
on the station and was his senior, wos 
chosen to take over the cominand of all 
the naval forces engaged in the operations 
Hgainst the DardaiieUea, So complete had 
been the eonlidciicc between Carden and 
De Robcck that when the former had gone 
home, the latter expressed himself well 
snlisficdwith Carden’s plans for the reduc¬ 
tion of the forts at the Narrows. This 
movement was carried out on 18 March. 
Owing to tlic prolonged opportunity 
for mine-laying which the enemy liad 
enjoyed, the three battleships Irresistible^ 
Oceafi, and Bouvel (Fi'cncli) were sunk,, 
and little progress was made towards 
the ndinirai’s objective. The ill success 
of tins plan was not without its effect 
on the mind of De llobeck, who, with 
a clear appreciation of the situation, 
resisted strenuously tlic proposal that a 
further atteiu])t should be made to force 
the Straits with na\’al forces, unsupported 
by the army wbiclr bad been assembled 
under General Sir Ian Harnilton. Events 
had convinced him that military co- 
operatioir was essential. Unfortunately a 
month elapsed before the joint operation 
could be carried out (25 April). The 
military expedition, which was placed 
under the command of General Sir Charles 
Canuiclmcl Monro [q.v.j, proved a failure 
in spite of the loyal co-operation of tire 


ileet; and its ill success was subsequently 
the matter of a controversy in wliich,how¬ 
ever, De Robcck, who had shown marked 
ability as a leader, was in no way involved. 
His work anti that of the fovocs under his 
coinmaiid was in fact highly praised, and 
by none more imvcscrvedly than by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who wrote in his first dispatch 
{20 May 1915) i ‘Throughout the events 1 
have chronicled, the Royal Navy has been 
father and mother to the Army. Not one 
of us but Tcali'/es how much lie owes to 
Vice-Admiral de Robcck; to the warships, 
French and British; to the destroycr.s, 
mine-sweeperi?, picket-boats, and to all 
their dauntless ere\v.s, ^\'hotook no thought 
of themselves, but risked everything to 
give their soldier coinnides a fair nm in at 
the enemy.’ De Robcck was indeed for¬ 
tunate in winning tlic approval of all who 
were in any way associated with the disas¬ 
trous attempt to force the Dardanelles, and 
when the withdrawal of the army was 
decided upon he retained tlic supreme 
command of the Allied naval forces which 
carried out on tlic night of 8-0 January 
1016, with consuininatc success and with 
relatively small loss of life, this most cllHi- 
'cult operation. For bis scrv'icos at Galli¬ 
poli he was created K.C.R. in 1010. 

The abandonment of tlic Dardanelles 
coincided with a miniber of changes in the 
command of the grand licet, owing to 
the recall of Admiral Sir Johtx Jclllcoe 
to the Admiralty as first sea lord and his 
relief by Admiral Sir David Beatty, who 
hadhitherto commanded the battle-cruiser 
fleet. This reorganization of the high 
command in the North Sea offered an 
opportimity of giving I^c Robeok fiirtber 
employment, and lie w’as made vice- 
admiral commanding the second battle 
.squadron, hoisting his flag in the Geoygc V 
on. 8 December 1010. He retained his 
cominand on being promoted to the sub¬ 
stantive rank of vice-admiral in 1917, and 
his association with the grand fleet con¬ 
tinued until May 1919, when it ceased to 
exist ns a unified command. 

De Robcck was one of tlie .senior oinccrs 
who subscquenLly received the special 
thanks of parliament for his war services, 
being given a grant of £10,000 and created 
a baronet in 1010, besides being gazetted 
G.C.M.G. (IDIO) and G.C.B. (1921). In 
lOlODeRobcck was chosen as comuiaiider- 
jn-cl»ief of the Mediterranean fleet, Jioisting 
his flag in the Iron Duke, which liud been 
the flagship of Admiral Jcllicoc at the 
battle of Jutland. It was an appropriate 
appointment, for no one of his rank was 
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bettcrqnalinccltoactnsJngli eominissioner whose demonstrator he was, and, on Plfiy* 
at Coiistantiiiojjlc, the additional duty fair’s resignation, under his successor 
which was assigned to him pending the Alexander Crum Brown. In 18(H) he was 
conclusion of a separate treaty of peace appointed lecturer on clicnu’stiy (later 
with Turkey. Ills period of duty in the professor) in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
Mediterranean was otherwise uncvcntfid. College, and from 1878 he was also assis- 
On relinquishing this command in April tant chemist to the Highland and Agvicul- 
1922 he was appointed in August com- tural Society, with the duty of delivering 
nianclci'-in-chicl' of the Atlantic fleet, h>s w'hat he called ‘j^eripatetic lectures’. In 
flagship being the Queen EHzabclh, which 1875 he left Edinburgh for Cambridge, on 
had been Admiral Beatty’s flagship when his election to the Jacksonian chair of 
lie took over the command of the grand natural experimental philosophy. Two 
fleet. years later he was elected Fiillerian pro- 

De Robeek’s resignation of this com- fessor of chemis1,Ty at the Royal Institu- 
mand in 192'1 maiked tlic end of Jiis sea tion of Great Britain, London. Both tliese 
career, although he remained on the active cliairs he held until his death, whieli took 
list and was promoted to admiral of the place in London 27 March 1023. While at 
fleet in November 1025, having become Edinburgh he married in 1871 Helen Rose, 
admiral live years before. On coming daughter of William Banks, of that city, 
ashore De Robeck was able once more to They had wo chiUlren. 
take part in .sport of nil kinds. He was a Dewar’s first published paper, presented 
keen follower of hounds, as well ns a good totheRoyidSociety of Edinbiirgliin 1807, 
shot, and owing to his sustained interest described a ‘.simple inecluinicid arrungc- 
in cricket he was clcetcd president of tlic ment’ for illustrating the structure of the 
Marylcbone Criclcct Club in 1925, being non-satiiTated hydrocarbons, and showed 
tlie first naval oJlicer to hold that position, how it could be used to reprc.sent seven 
De Robeck married in 1022 HildaMmid, different formulae for benzene. The device 
daughter of Colonel Augustus Henry Mac- was scut by Playfair to the German cheni- 
donald-Moreton, Coldstream Guards, of ist F. A. Kekulo, the author of the well- 
Hillgrove, Bcmbiidge, Isle of Wight, and known ring formula for that substance, 
widow of Colonel Sir Simon Macdonald who in consequence invited Dewar to 
Lockhart, fifth baronet. Titere were no spend the summer of 18fi7 in the labora- 
childrenofthemarriage,anclthcbai'onctcy tory at Ghent. Other subjects on whicii 
becameextinctonthcdcathofDellobcck, Dewar worked while at Eclinl)UTgh were 
wlhcli took place suddenly at his house in olilorosulphuriu acid, the oxidation pro- 
London 20 January 1928. ducts of picolinc, the thermal ecpiivalcnts 

There is a portrait-drawing of De Ro- of the oxides of cbiovine, the temperature 
beck by Francis Dodd in the Imperial War of the sun and of the clecLrie s\)avk, and 
Museum, South Kensington. thespecifichcatof Grahatn’shydvogcniiim. 

[The Times, 21 January 1D28; Navy Lists; The last-menlioned investigation is note- 
personal knowledge.] A. Iltmu, worthy because in it, in order to prevent 

the influx of heat into his calorimeter, 
DF/WAR, Sin JADDilS (1842-1923), Dewnv employed, in 1872, the x-aeiniin 
natural philoso])hcr, was born nt ICin- jacket which later proved indispensable 
cardine-on-Forth, Scotland, 20 September for the Ikpicfactioii of gases, and became, 
1842, the youngest son of Thomas Dewar, thougli notin lus hands, tlie ‘Tlicrnias’ 
vintner, of that town, by his wife, Ann flask of commerce, Similarly, the use of 
Eadie, daughter of a shi|)orvner. At the coco-nut charcoal Cor absorbing gases, 
ageof ten his sclioolingwas iutermpted by which also played a most iinpovtaiit part 
an attack of rheumatic fever, caused by a in his later work, was mcntiimcd in a jjaper 
fall through the ice, and during the period piiblislicd with Professor Peter GuLluie 
of incapacity that followed be found occu- Tnit [q.v.], in 1874, on a ‘new method of 
pation in making (iddles—an exercise to ol>taiiiing very perfect vacua’. Dewar’s 
which he was wont to attribute Ills muni- interest in biological subjects, which rc- 
pulative skill. On recovering from bis ill- pcatedly appeared in his suljsefjuent re- 
ucss he w’ns sent to Dollar xAcculeiny, and searches, was shown by his investigation 
tlicucc, about 1858, to Edinburgh Dnivei- with Dr. Artinir Gamgce [q.v.] of the 
sity. There he worked successively under constitution and physiological relations of 
James David Forbes [q.v,], the professor cystine ( 1871 ), and by the elaborate studies 
of natural philosophy, under L 5 ''on (Lord) conducted from 1873 onwards with JoJin 
Playfair [q.v.], the professor of clieinistry, Gray M’Kcndrick, professor of physiology 
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in Glasgow University from 1876 to 1006, 
on the physiological action of light on the 
eye. 

Soon after coming south DcAvar joined 
George Downing Livcing [q.v.], then the 
professor of chemistry at Cambridge, in a 
scries of spectroscopic investigations the 
results of which were published at intervals 
over a quarter of a century. Some of this 
work was done at Cambridge: hut the 
Royal Institution, where he had better 
laboratory facilities, became tlie chief 
centre of Dewar’s experimental activities, 
and, indeed, of his ivhole life, and it was i 
there that his work on the licjucfaction of 
gases was carried out. In 1878, at a Friday 
evening lecture, he show’cd in operation 
the apparatus by which L. P. Cailletct had 
effected the partial liquefaction of oxygen; 
and at iiiiotlicr lecture, in. 1884, he ex¬ 
hibited the gas in the fornr of a true liquid 
by the aid of a modification of the appara¬ 
tus of %, F. ^Y^oblc^vski and K. S. Olszcrv- 
ski. In 1891, using cssenbially improved 
methods, he discovered that both it and 
liquid ozone are attracted by the magnet. 
Hydrogen, the only one of Faraday’s ‘per¬ 
manent’ gases which had not been lique¬ 
fied, was for tlie first time collected by 
Dewar as a liquid in an open vessel in 
1808, and in the following year he obtained 
it as a transparent ice. For this work he 
built a large machine, weighing a couple 
of tons, in rvhich he made use of the Joule- 
Thornsoir effect by continuonsly expand¬ 
ing the irighly compressed gas through a 
line orifice. His success was largely due to 
the inclusion of two nor’cl features—^the 
vacuum jacket os a means of heat-insula¬ 
tion, and a device consisting of a coiled 
tube which gave suiricicnt elasticity to 
enable the liquid gas to be drawn off witlr- 
out fract\irc of the glass by the intense 
cold. He also essayed the liquefaction of 
hclhim, the only know'ti gas not reduced 
to the liquid state, but had not succeeded 
when, in 1008, H. Kamerlingh Onnes, 
working at I.eyclcn along the general lines 
which Dewar had marked out, obtained 
the liquid. 

In 1902, the year in -whicli he was presi¬ 
dent at Belfast of the British Association, 
Dewar again turned his attention to char¬ 
coal, studying the conditions under which 
it must be prepared in order to develop 
the greatest activity, and finding tliat its 
power of absorbing gases is enormously 
increased by cold. He used it for the lique¬ 
faction of gases, the analysis of gaseous 
mixtures without liquefaction, and, above 
all, for the production of very high vacua; 


this last application probably contributed 
more than any other single agency to 
the advances made by atomic physics 
in immediately succeeding years. Char¬ 
coal also enabled him to make vacuum 
storage vessels of metal larger and stronger 
than was possible with glass; for he found 
that a portion of charcoal placed in the 
vacuous space absorbed occluded gas es¬ 
caping from the metal and thus maintained 
the vacuum. 

In producing liquid gases Dewar always 
had in view their utilization in opening up 
new fields to research. Thus as soon as he 
commanded them in quantity, besides de¬ 
vising methods for their thermometry and 
maldng determinations of their physical 
constants, he applied them to a wide range 
of pioneer explorations of the properties of 
matter at very low temperatures—chemi¬ 
cal and photographic action, phosphore¬ 
scence, tlie cohesion and strength of 
materials, and, with Professor (afterwards 
Sir) Jolm Ambrose Fleming, of University 
College, London, electric and magnetic 
effects such as conduction, thermo-electri¬ 
city, dielectric constants, and magnetic 
pcrineahility. Witli Heini Moissaii, Dewar 
liquefied (1807) and solidified (1903) fluor¬ 
ine; and he made several researclics on 
radium, investigating witli Sir William 
Crookes [q.v.] the effect of extreme cold 
on its emanatloiis (1003), examining with 
Picn'c Curie the gases occluded or given 
off by it (1904), and determining the rate 
at which it evolves helium (1908). A 
notable researcli, published in 1913, 
show'ed that the mean atomic specific 
heats of the elements between the boiling- 
points of liquid nitrogen and hydrogen 
exhibit, when plotted in terms of their 
atomic weights, a definite periodic varia¬ 
tion instead of being approximately uni¬ 
form as they are at ordinary temperatures. 
Similar observations, iniblishccl posthu¬ 
mously, of the molecular specific heats 
of many series or homologous groups of 
inorganic and organic compounds revealed 
some striking relations. 

Reverting during tlie European War, 
‘in the restricted time left for research 
after meeting the demands of go\'crimicnt 
departments’, to the soap bubble, which 
had bcenthe subject of the IiYst(lB78-l 870) 
ofthe nine courses of Christmas lectures for 
juveniles which he delivered at tlie Royal 
Institution, Dewar elucidated the condi¬ 
tions necessiiTj' for the production of long- 
Uved bubbles and flat films, and studied 
the interference colours displayed wlien a 
jet of air was made to play upon their 
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surface. At this period also he made from 
the roof of the Institution a series of ob¬ 
servations of sky radiation witli a delicate 
charcoal tlicrmoscope. 

The papers recording the spectroscopic 
researches •which Dewar made with Liveing 
were published in collected form in 1015, 
and the I’cst of his papers in 1027, both by 
the CambridgeUniversity Press. Although 
these volumes contain some 2,000 pages 
they leave untouched many aspects of his 
woric. They tell nothing, for example, of 
the experiments resulting in the invention 
of cordite which he and Sir Frederick 
Augustus Abel [q.v.] carried out ns mem¬ 
bers of tlie government committee on ex¬ 
plosives (1888-1891), nor of the special 
chemical and other researches entailed by 
his large practice as an expert witness; 
and they do not suggest that he was an 
authority on se■^vage disposal and water- 
supply, and a member of the Balfour com¬ 
mission on London water-supply (1803- 
1804), and that for many years he and 
Crookes made daily chemical and bacterio¬ 
logical analyses of the water distributed 
to the metropolis. 

Dewar, who was elected F.R.S. in 1877, 
knighted in 190-1, and received many 
honours from scientific societies in Europe 
and America, was essentially an artist. 
Well read in English literature, especially 
poetry, he was devoted to music, and a 
little violin-playing, with his wife ns 
accompanist, often ended the day’s work 
in the small hours of the morning. His 
rooms at the Royal Institution and his 
house at Cambridge were filled with objets 
d'aH of all kinds, and he was a flue judge 
of wine and tobacco. Tiiougli .sometimes i 
choleric and prone to vigour of expression, I 
he was a kindly and generous man, and 
while impatient of pretension and of 
dishonesty, whether mental or material, 
he was always ready to help the genuine 
inquirer. His contributions to science lay 
rather in the discovery of new facta than 
in the elaboration of theory: as an exj>cri- 
metiter he was unsurpassed, as daring 
and imaginative in conception us he was 
brilliant and sure in execution. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, of w'hich Dewar 
waa a fellow, possc.sses q portrait of him 
by Sir W. Q. Orchardson; the Royal 
Institution a bronze portrait panel by 
Sir Bei’tram McKcnnal; the Chemical 
Society a portrait by Rene dc ri-I6pital; 
the National Portrait Galleiy a bronze 
bust by G. D. Macdougald and a bronze 
Statuette by C. Melilli; and the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery a portrait by 

ag»i 


his nephew Dr. Thomas W. Dewar and a 
copy of the Orchardson portrait. 

[Agnes M. Clerke in Procccdhigs ofthe Royal 
Institution, vol. xvi, 000-738; H. E. Arm¬ 
strong, tfiid.vol.xix, 354-412, vol.Xxi,78i"-78,';, 
and James Dewar (a lecture given at the Royal 
Institution 18 .Tanuary 1024); J. D. Ilftmilton 
Dickson in Petevkouse Magazine, 1028 (pri¬ 
vately printed); personal Iciiowlcdge.] 

H. M. Ross. 

DB WET, CHRISTIAAN RUDOLPH 
(185'Ir-1922), Boer general and politician, 
was born at Lecuwkop, Smithlleld district, 
in the former Orange Free State republic 
7 October 1834. He was the sixth son of 
Jacobus Ignatius D e Wet, of De Wetsdorp, 
by his wife, Aletta Susanna Margarctha, 
daughter of Gcrt Cornells Strijdom. Of his 
early years little is known save that he was 
privately educated and lived the roving 
life common to the nomad Boers of the 
period. During the Transvaal War of 
1880-1881 Dc Wet served with the re¬ 
publican forces, taking part in the various 
engagements ■which culminated in the 
British disnster on Majiiba Hill (27 Febni- 
, ary 1881). After the retrocession of the 
Transvaal he remained in that country 
farming for some ycar.s, in the course of 
which he -was elected (1883) to represent 
Lydenburg in the repviblican Vollcsraad. 
But ordered routine did not suit him. He 
resigned his seat and took to his old life 
once more, ultimately returning to the 
Free State, 

In 1889 De Wet achieved some local 
notoriety by collciitiug an armed force and 
riding with it to BloeinfontoUi, the seat of 
government, to protest against the build¬ 
ing of a railway line from the coast, for he 
and his followers looked upon this as a 
dangerous innovation calculated to throw 
the country open to foreign invasion. His 
vigorous political methods were so much 
in keeping with the times that, in conse¬ 
quence of his exploit, he became a member 
of the Ih-ee Slntc l^olksraad; but after an 
unsuccessful attempt to proliibit the use 
of mail-coaches and other vehicles on Sun¬ 
day, he left law-making to others and 
although he remained a member of the 
Raad until 1898 he returned to Ida former 
roving. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
War in October 1S99 Dc Wet wa.s calJed 
up for service as an ordinary burgher and 
sent to 'the Natal frontier, where he partici¬ 
pated in various preliminary encounters 
with the British troops. Then came hia 
great chance in life. A British force had 
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niRTchetl ovit of Lsvdysmith at night, in- account can be given here of his iixnumev- 
tenditig to strike at the rear of the Boer able exploits, his hairbreadth escapes, 
army, but plans miscarried and daylight andhismanysucccssesandfailuTes. Suffice 
(30 October) found the troops isolated on it to say that wlien the long drawn-out 
thcilnt-toppedsummitofhJicholson'sNclc. contest came at Inst to an end in June 
Here De Wet attacked them with n few 1902, De Wet was still holding his own, 
hundred men whom he had hurriedly col- By that time he had won nn international 
iceted, and so determined was the assault reputation for his daring and courage, 
that he captured the whole force, taking a reputation generously endorsed by his 
over a thovisand prisoners aird scoring tlie former enemies. 

flrst important success of tlie campaign. After tire war De wlio liad taken 
This exploit wns his making. There “was a part in the peace negotiations, visited 
dearth of leaders among the Boers, and he Europe with the other IJocr generals. On 
was immediately promoted to the rank of the granting of responsible government to 
general and sent to the western borders of SouthAfrica.heentercd the political arena, 
the Free State, where British troops were He was elected a member of the first par- 
massing for the relief of Kimberley. liament of the Orange Ri^'Cr Colony (1907) 
General Piet Cronje was in supreme and appointed minister of agriculture. He 
command of this front, und De Wet made was a delegate to the Union Convention of 
strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to pre- 1908-1909 and n member of tlie Union De¬ 
vent him from committing the series of fence council under General Louis Botha 
blunders that led to his capture by Lord [q.v.], 

Roberts [q.v,] ut PiUirdeberg on 27 Feb- For n time there was peace and material 
ruary 1900. De Wet liad further dis- progress in South Africa; but in 1011 tlicre 
tingiiislied himself by his capture of sprang up a bitter feud between the fol- 
Roberts’s convoy at Watcrval on 18 lowers of General Botha on the one side 
February, so that it is not surprising that and those of General J. B. M. Hertzog on 
when he escaped from the dibdcle of the other. Dc Wet flung himself into the 
Paai’deberg he found liimscif appointed fray w'ith ehnractcristic energy on the side 
eoininaiider-in-chief of the Free State of Hertzog. He became a strong supporter 
forces. His post was a thorny one. The of a movement that was set on foot which 
effects of Cronje’s surrender, coinciding aimed at secession from the British Em- 
as it did with the Boer defeats in Natal, pirc and the re-establishment of the re¬ 
proved disnsti'oiis to the republican cause, publics of the Orange Free State and 
The commandos were melting away, and Transvaal. 

on every hand \vere discouragement and The outbreak of the European War in 
wholesale desertions. August 1914 foiind Dc Wet in the midst 

Dc Wet, however, rose superior to these of this agitation, and when, immediately 
misfortunes. Ably seconded by Martinus aftenvards, Botha announcedhi.sintentioii 
Steyn, president of the Orange Free State, of invading German South-West African 
a man as iiidomilable as himself, he set to territory with South African troops, De 
work to rally his deinorali'/cd army. On Wet expressed great hostility to the ex- 
31 March he ambuslied Colonel R. G. pedition. On 15 September there followed 
Broadw'ood’s mounted brigade at Sauna’s the accidental shooting of General J. H. 
Post, outside Bloemfontein, and on 4 April De la Rey by the police during the opera- 
defeated a British detachment at Reddevs- tion of rounding up a gang of desperadoes 
burg. As the tide of war rolled northwards which had been terrorizing the suburbs 
to the Transvaal, he remained in the rear of Johannesburg. This event profoundly 
of the invading British forces and by im- influenced De Wet’s subsequent conduct, 
mciise efforts succeeded in rc-cstablisliing General Dc In Rey and he had both played 
the fighting spirit of his men. Reali/Jng agreatpartduringtheBoer1l'ar,aucltliey 
that the Boers could no longer resist in the were clo.se persona j friends. He mistakenly 
open field, he now decided, in conjunction assumed that Dc la Rey had been killed by 
with the Boer leaders' in the Transvaal, to order of Botha’s government, and this 
resort to gucvvLlla tactics. Of this Conn of goaded him into action, 
warfare he became one of the gi-eatest In conjunction with General C. F. 
exiionents in modern times. \Vith a few Beyers, the leader of the TTans\'nal nial- 
thousand hard-bitten followers he kept contents,DeWetplanncclnUarmcdrcvoIt. 
the field for the next two years against On 24 October Be 5 'ers raised the standard 
tremendous odds, to the despair and ad- ofrebellioninthcnorth,andtwodayslater 

miration of liis opponents. No detailed De Wet followed suit in the Free State. 
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lioth men fipcedily collected thousands oE 
aclliercnts, and the insurrection assumed 
formidable proportions. Botha, however, 
took prompt action against his former 
companions-in-arms. Summoning his sup¬ 
porters, he took tJie field in person, and 
witliin a week lie fell on Beyers and sig¬ 
nally defeated him (27 October). Then he 
turned upon De Wet. He found him at 
Mnshvoom valley in the central Free State 
at the lioad of 0,000 men, and in a pitched 
battle drove him in headlong rout (12 
November). De Wet now attempted to 
resort to the old guerrilla tactics that had 
fici’vccl liim so well in former days, but he 
had met his ina-ster. Botha understood 
the art of mobile warfare even better than 
Dc Wet himself, and, in addition, the era 
of the motoT-car had set in, which made it 
impossible for the mounted commandos of 
the Boers to play hide-and-seek across the 
vcicl as they had done in the past. Botha 
was the first to demonstrate this. By the 
skilful use of motor detachments he har¬ 
ried and hustled tlie rebels, giving them 
and their horsc.s no rest. So hot was the 
pursuit that within ten days De l¥ct was 
a mere fugitive fleeing westward with less 
than a dozen men for the sanctuary of the 
Ivalahari desert, whence he ho))cd to es¬ 
cape into German territory. But Botha’s | 
men were hot on his trail, and on 2 Decem¬ 
ber the old condoilicre was run to earth 
and captured on the farm Waterberg in 
the Kutumau district. A week before, 
Beyers liad met Ids death while trying to 
cross the Vaal river, and with both its 
lenders accounted for the rebellion was 
soon stamped out. 

De Wet w.as arraigned before a special 
tribunal at BlocmI'ontein on 9 June IlDl,'), 
and tried for higli treason. On 21 June he 
was found guilty on eight of the ten counts 
against him, and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. In the 
following Dccombcv, however, he was re¬ 
leased on parole by Botha niul allowed to 
return to his farm in the Free State, llere 
he lived quietly until his death wliicli took 
place on the farm Klipibntein, district Dc 
Wetsdorp, 3 Feliruary 1022. He was 
buried at the Women’s nioimmcnt at 
Blooinfonteiu beside his old leader Presi¬ 
dent Steyn. 

De Wet mm-ried in 1R73 Coi'uelia Mai- 
garetta, daughter of Isaak Johannes 
Cliristian Kruger, of Bloemfontein. They 
had five sons and one daughter. He wrote 
an account of Ids campaigns of 1899-1002 
which appeared in an Dnglish version as 
Three Years' War (1902). 


A cartoon of Do. Wet appeared in. Vanity 
Fair 81 .Tuly 1902. 

['The Tunes' History of t?ie War in South 
Africa, 1000-1900; Sir Arlhur Coiiaii Doyle, 
The Great Ifocr U’lir, 1000; Sii' J. F, Maiirioc 
and M. II. Grant, (O/fieisJ) Histort/oftUe. iI'ar in 
Souih Africa, 1899-199:i, 100(1-1010 ; F. IT. E. 
Cunliffc, History of the. Jioer IFflr, 2 vols., 1001- 
1004; Louis Creswioke, Souih Africa, and the 
Transvaal War, 6 vols., 1900-1002,] 

D. llElTZ. 

DICEY, ALBERT VENN (180.^-1922), 
jurist, was the third son of Thomas Ed¬ 
ward Diccy, proprietor of the Norlhampton. 
Mercury, by hi.s wife, Anne l\Im'y, younger 
daughter of James Stephen [q.v.], master 
ill chanecry. An elder brotlicr was liidwnrd 
James Stephen Dicey [q.v.], author and 
journalist. Albert Dicey was born at the 
family home, Clnybroolc I-Inll, nciwLutter- 
W'orth, 4 Fcbriiaiy 183,'ll tlie name Venn 
I wa.s given to him in honour of .John Venn 
[q.v.], the leader of the C la]iham E\'angcli- 
cals, whose daughter Jane had married 
Mrs. Diccy’s brotlicr, Sir James Stcplieii 
[q.v.]. He was brought up in the Claphnni 
tradition, and his memory was rich in 
rciiiiiiisccncc.s of the movement. A lack of 
control over his muscles hampered him in 
childhood, and, indeed, throughout life, 
and it was not until 1852 that he was sent 
to King’s College School, then situated in 
the Strand. He entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1854, and obtained a first class 
in classical moderations in 1850 and in 
iilerflc /(u?iunuoi*e.s in 1858. His abilities as 
adcbatcrw'cre recognized by bis election as 
president of the L'nirm for Lent Term, 
1859, and to his Oxford years he owed 
most of the friendships whieli con.stitutcd 
much of the hapjiincss of liis life. He was 
one of the founders of licrhaps the most 
remarkable of the smaller Oxford club.s, 
the Old Mortality', wliicli diiriug a brief 
oxisLcuec included a .singularly huge uum- 
ber of men who aflerwards attained dis¬ 
tinction, Among thoin wore Thomas Hill 
Green f(pv.], Edwnrd Cah'd [(I.a',], G. Birk- 
bcck Hill [q.v.], A. 0. Swinburne [q.v,], 
John Niehol [q.v.], and Jnnies (afterwards 
Visooiint) Bryce [q.v,]; wiLli the two last- 
mentioned Dicey nuulc the mo.st intimate 
of his lifelong frieiulstiips. 

In 18GO Dicey was s.uccc,ssful in an 
examination for o fcllow'.ship at Trinity 
College, and in the .same year he \Yas 
aw'arcled the Arnold prize for an essay on 
tile PriY'y Council, to tlie composition of 
which he attrihuterl the origin of hi.s in- 
I tercst in constitutional law and liistory. 
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He remained a fellow of Trinity until United States and liad brought back an 
ins fellowship was vacated in 1872 by his abiding interest in the American people 
mairiage to Elinor Mary, youngest daugb- and friendships with some distinguished 
ter of John Bonham-Carter (M.P. for Americans, especially Edwin Lawrence 
Portsmouth from 1830 to 1841); but he Godkm, founder of the iVtihon, Charles 
ceased to reside in Oxford in 1801. From Willium Eliot, president of Harvard, and 
that year until 1882 he lived in London, Chief Justice Holmes. He visited liaivard 
practisingatthebaTjhavingbeencallcdin again in 1898 and lectured on ‘The 
1863 as a member of the Inner Temple, Development of English Law during the 
and contributing to the NorlfiamptonMer- nineteenth century in connexion with the 
cury (of wlrich he oecnsionaliy acted as Course of Public Opinion in England’, 
temporary editor), the Specialotf and the delivering also a series of Lowell lectures 
New York Nahon. Dicey acquired a on comparative constitv\tiona. Lectures on 
considerable practice at the bar, was IheTelaUonbetweenLaivandPublicOpinion 
appointed junior counsel to the coinmis- in England during the Nineleenth CenUiry 
sioners of Inland Revenue in 1876, and was published in 1905 and was received as 
published in 1870 a Treatise on the liules a notable contribution to political philo- 
/or the Selection of the Parlies lo nn /let-ion sopliy—‘tt\e esprit des tois of our times’, 
and in 1870 The Law of Domicil. Changes During these years Dicey took a pronh- 
in the law have rendered the first of these nent part in political controversy, A 
books obsolete, and the second was after- liberal up to 1885, he became, after Glad- 
wards incorporated in a larger work cover- stone’s conversion to Home Rule, the most 
ing a wider held, but it was in virtue of the ardent defender of the Union outside the 
reputation acquired by these volumes that Houses of Parliament, and published Eng- 
lie was elected in 1882 to the Vinerian pro- land’s Case against Home liule (1880), 
fessorship of English law at Oxford. Dicey Letters on XJnionist Delusions (1887), A 
held this chair, to which a fellowship at Leap in the Dark (1893), and, at a later 
All Souls College is attached, for twenty- stage of the controversy, A Fool's Para- 
seven years. After his resignation in 1009, dise (1913). He wote much, up to the end 
the college elected him to a fellowship of his life, on the political question.^ of the 
without emolument, which he held until day. His interest in social problems led in 
his death. From 1010 to 1013 he also held 1890 to his election to the principalsliip of 
a leeturensbip in private international law the "Working Men’s College in London, 
established by All Souls College. founded in 1854 by Frederick Denison 

During his long tenure of the Vinerian Maurice [q.v.]. He held the post until 
professorship, Dicey published the three 1912. 

books which give him a permanent place After his resignation of the Vinerian 
among historians of English law. His professorship, Dicey revised hi.s three chief 
Introduction to the Study of the Law of the works and published a number of lesser 
Constitution, originally published in 1885, books. The events of the European War 
was at once rccogniv-cd to he no mere suggested an edition (1015) of Words- 
teelinlcnl discussion but a literary contri- worth’s Tract on the Co«uen/ion of Ciiitra 
bution to the analysis and interpretation (1809) and a volume on The Slatcsniansliip 
of the fundiunental ideas which underlie of Wordsworth (1017), designed to cmplin- 
the political thought and life of the nation, size tlie intensity of the poet’s effort to 
To the eighth edition (1915) he pTcfixed an persuade his countrymen to continue the 
iiitroductionclealingwithtliedevelopment struggle for ‘a peace grounded on the 
of the constitution and of constitutional destruction of despotism’. The sugges- 
tlieory during the preceding thirty years, tions, made during and at the end of the 
His Digest of the Laiv of England with War, for a reconstitution of tlie United 
Z2e/crcucc to <7ic Co«/Iid o/LattJs (1896)—an Kingdom on a federal basis led him to 
expansion of his Law of Domicil —in the fulfil an old intention of collaborating 
words of bis successor in the Vinerian witli the present writer in a book upon tlie 
chair, W’illiam Martin Gcldart, ‘not only Union between England and Scotland, 
reduced to order one of the most intricate which he believed to be the greatest 
and technical brandies of law , . . but achievement of Bi'iti.sh statesmanship. It 
exerted a potent influcnee on its develop- was published in 1920 under the title of 
ment’. The third book was the result of Thoughts on the Union between England 
an invitation to give a course of IccUues 1 and ScoUand. He had resigned his post as 
at the Harvard law scliool. In 1870 Dicey counsel for the Inland Revenue in 1890, 
had accompanied Bryce on a visit to the | but took silk in the same year, and did nob 
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retire from practice until lOlfl. Amongtlie Othello (1880), the two latter for Messrs, 
distinctions of his later years were honor- Cassell’s ‘royal’ edition of Shakespeare, 
ary fellowships at Trinity College (1894) Thcclcpartmcut of cngYavhig, ilhistration, 
and Balliol College (1921), and honorary and design In the Victoria and Albert 
degrees from the univcr.sitics of Glasgow Museum possesses several drawings made 
(1883), Princeton (1898), and Oxford by Dickscc for woodcut ilUistrations in 
(1907). the Cornhill Magazine between 1870 and 

Dicey's intellectual and critical powers 1879. Among the formative in(U»cnecs of 
were accompanied hy a lovable simplicity Diclcsec’s earlier years must also be nicn- 
of character and a lively wit. ‘It is better tioned Heiny Holiday [q.v.], under whom 
to be flippant than dull' he used to tell his he worked for some time, 
pupils, audit w’as the force of his epigrams Dicksce’s first great popular success was 
tlavt made his early reputation as o speaker achieved at the Royal Academy exhibition 
in the Oxford Ujiion. His remarlcablc of 1877 through his picture ‘Harmony’, 
faculty of exposition, acquired by per- rvliich represents a girl in medieval cos- 
sistent revision of Jus compositions, was timic playing the organ, wliilo n yocitli 
sometimes marred hy a tendency to redun- listens in rapt attention, Tins elaborate 
daney of which he could not rid liiinsclf. effort to create a higlily sentimental, 
Dicey died nt Oxford 7 April 1022 and pseudo-medieval atmosphere made aiv 
wcis buried in St. Sepulchre’s cemetery, instant appeal, and the picture was piu- 
riis wife died in 192B. They had no chil- chased by the Chantrey trustees Cor 350 
(hen. AportraitofDiceyasnyounginan, guineas; it is now in the Tate Gallery, 
by D. Laugee, hangs in the haU of Trinity Tlie qnasi-Imtorical, romantic, and senti- 
College, Oxford. mental vein, or else the vein of melodrama 

[W. Kniglit, Memoir of John Nichol, 1896; inmodernsettmg^ wasthcneeforthactively 
R, S. Rail, jyiemoriah of Albert Venn Dicci/, exploited by Dicksee, who thus gratified 
1025; private inforniiiiion; pensoiuil know- n taste 'which for many years to come 
ledge,] U. S. Rait. was very widespread. Among his more 

resounding Academy successes (often, hailed 
DICKSEE, Sin FRANCIS BERNARD as ‘the picture of the year’) may be men- 
(FITANK) (1853-1928), painter, was born tioned: ‘The Symbol’ (1681); ‘A Love 
in London 27 November 1853, the elder Story’ (1882); ‘Too Late’ (1883; this was 
son of the painter and illustrator Thomas bought for £fl97 lOs. at the A. Shuttle- 
Frantiis Dicksee (1819-1895), by his wife, worth sale at Christie’s, 8 May 1800, the 
Eliza, daughter of John Bernard, of auction‘record’for Dicksee); ‘ Romeo and 
Clnuch Place, Piccadilly. His uncle, John Juliet’ (1884);‘Memories’ (188G); ‘Within 
Robei’t Dicksee (1817-1905), was also a the Shadow of the Church’ (1888); ‘The 
painter; thus Frank Dicksee had from the Passing of Arthur ’ (1889); ‘ The Redemp- 
oiitsct close family associations ivith art. tion of Tannhiuiscr’ (1800); ‘The Crisis’ 
Having been educated at the Rev. George (1891; through a pure coincidence the 
Henslow’s school, Bloomsbury, Dicksee subject—a father with his sick giiT—pre- 
rccci\’cd hi.s first training in art under his seated a certain similarity to that of Luke 
father and subsequently, from 1870 to Fildes’s ‘The Doctor’ exhibited in the 
1873, studied in the Royal Academy same year; Dicksee’s picture is now in the 
Schools. Among leading academicians of Melhoiirnc Art Gallery); ‘Tlic Mountain 
the day with whom he was brought into of the Winds’ (1801); ‘The Funeral of a 
contact during his student period were Viking’(1893);‘The Magic Crystal’(1894, 
(Lord) Leighton and, to a lesser degree, now in the Lady Lever Art Gnllery, Port 
(Sir) J. E. Millais. Dickscc had a success- Sunlight); ‘Paolo and Francesca’ (1805); 
fill career as a student, eventually in 1875 ‘A Reverie’ (1805, now in tlie Walker Art 
being awarded the Academy gold medal Gallery, Livciqiool); ‘The Mirror’ (1800); 
for his picture ‘Elijah confi’onting Ahab ‘An Offering’ (1898); ‘Tlic Two Crowns’ 
and Jezebel in Naboth’s Vineyard’, w'hich, (1000, now in the Tate Gallery ; purchased 
in 1876, became his first contribution to an by the Chantrey trustcc.s for £2,000); ‘The 
Academy exhibition, For some years pre- Ideal* (1003); ‘The Sliadowed Face’ 
viously Dicksee had been making drawing.s (1909); ‘The Light Incarnate’ (1022), and 
for book and magazine ilhi.strations and he ‘This for Rcincmbrnnce ’ (1024, now the 
continued to do so for a considerable property of the Liverpool Corporation), 
period, his later work in this category The popularity of many of these pictures 
including illustrations for Evangeline was increased by their being engraved 
(1882), Romeo and Juliet (1884), and soon after exhibition, 
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For a time Dicksee was also a fashion¬ 
able poTtvalt-paiuter, hciiig especially in 
demand for female sitters; leading exam¬ 
ples are his portraits of the Duchess of 
Buckingham and Chaudos (1901), Mrs. 
W, K. D’Arcy (1002), Lady Aird (1003), 
Mrs. Frank Shuttlcworth (1904), Lady 
Hillingdon (1905), the Marchioness of Ailcs- 
bury (1011), and Mrs, Frank S. Pershouse 
(1928, the last portrait painted by the 
artist). Aportiaitgroup,reficetingthetaste 
of a whole period, is ‘The House Builders’, 
which portrays Sir W. ID. and tlie Hon. 
Lady Welby-Gicgory (1880). Landscape 
painting was also practised by Dicksee, but 
forms only a minor section of his work. 

Academic and other honours were not 
slow in coming to Dicksee. In 1881 be 
was elected A.R.A. and in 1891 R.A., his 
diploma work ‘Startled’ being depo.sitcd 
in 1892, In 1924.', on the retirement of Sir 
Aston Webb [q,v.] under the new age limit, 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Academy. He was knighted in 102B and 
created K.C.V.O. in 1927. In 1920 he "was 
nominated by the newly elected chancellor 
ot Oxford University, Viscount Cave, for 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. He was also 
n trustee of the British hluscum and the 
National Portrait Gallery and president of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Associa¬ 
tion. He died, unmarried, 17 October 
1928, at his liouse in St. John’s Wood, 
which had been liis home for over thirty 
years. A retrospective selection of his 
works formed part of the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition in 1933. 

As an artist Dicksee can scarcely be said 
to have undergone any notable evolution. 
In subject lie I'emained to the end essen¬ 
tially wedded to seutimcutal or melodra¬ 
matic anecdote. He is at times vaguely 
reminiscent, in attitude and wise-ea-scetie, 
of certain pre-RaphacUtes, although ex¬ 
pressing himself in a more realistic, 
‘up-to-date’ manner, the introduction of 
tremulous twilight being a favourite 
device. At times again he suggests an ap¬ 
proximation to the manner of Watts or of 
Leighton, enfeebled in the process of 
prettified imitation. Qualities of more 
.solid, strictly artistic, worth may be said 
to be conspicuous by their absence in his 
work; and oven its pojiular appeal lias 
now nlmo.st entirely waned. As a man 
Dicksee was noted for his kindliness and 
courtesy. During his sliort tenure of the 
presidency of the Royal Academy he 
creditably acquitted himself of tlic more 
cerejnonious functions of the post. When, 
Oft the other hand, in his public speeches he 


felt called upon to venture into the realm 
of aesthetic discussion, he did not succeed 
in being either profound or stimulating. 

A self-portrait by Dicksee is iii the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

[Edward Rimbmilt Dibdin, Pfmifc Dic/fsei!, 
ll.A.fhiS life and tOork (the Christmas number 
of the/Irt Jo«r«ol, 1905); Algernon Graves, 
The lioyal AcRdeniy of ylrln, a Complete die- 
liouary of coiilribulors and Ihcir xvork, vol. ii, 
1005 ; subsequent Royal Academy Exhibillon 
Cutalogucs.] T. PoiiiiNius, 

DILL, Sm SAMUEL (1844-1924), 
classical scholar, historian, and education¬ 
ist, was born 20 March 1844 at Hills¬ 
borough, CO, Down, the eldest son of the 
Rev. Samuel Mm'cius Dill, D.D., Prcsl)y- 
tcrian minister of Hillsborough, later jno- 
fessor of systematic theology and Iii\st 
president of Magee College, Londonderry, 
by his wife, Anna Harrison, daiigliter of 
James Cowan Moreland, of Hillsborougli. 
The family of which l\e eamewas founded 
by a soldier of Dutch descent in Williiim 
Hi’s army, and gave noted mini.stcrs, 
writers, and controversialists to Ivislt 
Presbyterianism. 

Dill was educated at the Royal Academi¬ 
cal Institution and at the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, where he took his degree in arts in 
1804. He then Avent, as a scholar, to I.,in- 
coln College, Oxford, and obtained first 
classes in classical moderations (18G7) and 
in lUerne huitumiores (1869). In 1869 he 
was elected fellow and tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Later he became 
librarian and dean of the college, and was 
made nnhonoTary 1!el\ow in 1993. In 1877 
Dill was appointed high master of Mim- 
ehestei grammuT school—^this being the 
last appointment to tluit post ninde by a 
president of Corpus. During his head- 
mastership the school was reorganized; 
new buildings were erected and school 
societies developed. Dill was equally eri'ec- 
tive fts adminifitvator and teacher, His 
liberal conception of education is illus¬ 
trated by his development of the modern 
side, and by the connexion wh ich he estab¬ 
lished between the school and working 
boys* clubs. Among his piipils were J. A. 
Hamilton, afterwards Viscount Sumner, 
and Gordon (afterwards Baron) Hewart. 
The latter, who records Dill’s gift for 
inspiring his pupils and the combination 
in his teaching of breadth of interest ivitli 
precision of seholnvship, has de.scribed liiin 
as ‘a striking personality, equally magnifi¬ 
cent in form and .sliy and reserved in 
speech ,. . one of the very few men who 
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appear to the boy to be heroes, and 
thi'ougliout life never lose that cliaractcr’. 

Dill resigned his headmastership in 1888 
and devoted liiinsclf to tlie preparation of 
his first book. In 1890 lie rcturnerl to 
Queen’s Coilege, Belfast, as professor of 
Greek. As n member of the Belfast univer¬ 
sity commission, he took a large share in 
transforming the college into a university 
in 1909. He was chairnmn of the viceregal 
committee of inquiry into primarj' educa¬ 
tion ( 1 ?) 18 - 101 ' 1 ), wiiich acliievccl the feat, 
uncommon in Ireland, of producing a 
unanimous report. He also inlluenced 
Irish cdueation by liis ^\-ork as a member, 
mid later as cliairmaiij of the Intermediate 
Board of Hdueatlon. He was a man of 
strong religious feeling. A Presbyterian by 
birth, in his later years he became more 
identified w’itli the Clnirch of Ireland. His 
views were unionkst, but he took no part 
in politics. 

Dill M’as even better known as a writer. 
If literary power and procluctivenes.s arc 
con.sidcrcd, he ranks high among the 
ancient historians of his day and country. 
In 1898 he published Uomnn Socicly in the 
Last CenUmj of the Western JUntpire, which 
was [oHowed in li)0‘t by Itcnnun SocicUj 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Then at 
tlie age of sixty he turned to a wide and 
ill-mapped field. His Roman Society in 
Gaul in Ihe Mcrouingifni Age, edited and 
published postliumously in 1926 by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. C. B. Armstrong, 
shows much of his old gift but also the lack 
of his manus sJiiiann. Although not re- 
scarcli in the technical aense, Dill’s works 
ate founded on a thorough study both of 
tlie primary and secondary sources. Less 
histories of a period thai\ sUidies of the 
life of societies in dissolution or in spiritual I 
crisis or decay, tl\ey reveal his moral and I 
religious sympathies. Their interest, com- 
bined rvith the lucidity nnd chann of thcLr 
style, attracted the general reader as well 
as the scholar. 

Dill’.s services to education were recog¬ 
nized hy a knighthood in 1909, and he 
received the honorary dcjrrees of Litt.D. 
from the university of Dublin, anil of 
IX,D. from Edinbiirgli and St. Andrews. 
He resigned his piofcssorsUip in 1924, and 
died at Belfast 26 May of that year. 

Dill married in 18B4 Fanny Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Cadwalladcr Morgan, 
of Slirewsbiiry, and liad three daughters. 

[The Times, 27 and 29 May 1024; J. R. Dill, 
'i’/ic Biif q'oT(/itp.s, 2nd cd., 1892; A. A. Mmn- 
ford. The Manchesler GrainmaT School, 1516- 
1915, IDlO-l R. VV. Livingstone. 


DILLON, JOHN (1851-1927), Irish 
nationalist politician, the second sou of 
John Blake Dillon [q.v.], the Irish politi¬ 
cian, by his wife, Adelaide, daughter of 
William Hart, a Dublin solicitor, was born 
at Blackrock, near Dublin, 4 Scjjtcmbcr 
1851. He was first educated at the Univer¬ 
sity School in Ilarcourt Street, Dublin, 
which was connected witli the Catholic 
University founded by (Cardinal) New’- 
man. He entered the university in 18G5 
and was an arts student until 1870, when 
he went to ManGhc.%ter for apprenticeship 
in a eotton-broker’.s w'arehoiise. Disliking 
the life, he returned to Dublin nnd entered 
the Catholic Univer.sity incclical school in 
1878 and graduated as licentiate of the 
College of Siirgcon.s, Ireland. He was a 
demonstrator in anatomy at the Cecilia 
Street medical school when the call came 
to a political career. 

In 1875, wlien Ins father’s friend and 
fellow rebel, John Mitchel Iq.v.], returned 
to Ireland and wms proposed as incinher 
of parliament for Ti]:)pei ary (which from 
186,5 to 1866 liad been represented by 
John Blake Dillon), Dillon went down to 
.support him and was at the old rchel’s 
death-bed a month after his election. He 
M’as at the time a close adherent of Mitchel 
and therefore an advocate of physical 
force; hut lie had never joined the I^'cniau 
movement, ptobaldy because his father 
was opposed to it. With tlie rise of Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q .v .] he 6a^v hope for nn 
effective coihstitutionul movement, and as 
the struggle between Isaac Butt [q.v.] and 
Parnell for leadership develojicd he made 
a fierce speech against Butt in the Jlales- 
worLhHiiIl, Dublin, on 5 February 1879, tiie 
, old leader’s last public appciuanec. On 21 
October of tluit year, when the Land 
League was founded, it was resolved that 
Parnell, ns its ])ie,sidciit, should go to 
America to obtain assistance, aiul Dillon 
was selected to acconqiany liiin. Before 
the Aiuerieati ciunjiaign was completed 
Parnell was hurried homo by nc^vs of the 
impending dis.solution of parliiiinent, and 
Dillon was left lo complole tlio orgaiii/.a- 
tioii of the League in America. In his 
absence 'rippcniry elected him member of 
parliamoiit. 

The distinction winch he enjoyed in 
Irish polities ns a rebel’s son was enluincccl 
by Dillon’s own striking personality and 
eloquence, and in ilie first yc'cn's of the 
Land League he was the most prominent 
of Parnell’s colleagues. Perhaps he was 
also tlic most extreme in advocating 
agrarian agitation, and although he de- 
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nounced the shooting oE men, from behind 
hedges he gave his entire support to 
boycotting and to every form of agrarian 
combination, holding that unless the 
tenants were so organixed assassination 
would continue. 

Wlien, in November 1880, the Irish chief 
Bccretaiy, W. E. Forster, decided to pro- 
Bccntc the chiefs of the Land Leng\ie, Dillon 
was one of five members of parliament 
(with Parnell at their head) among the 
‘traversers’. Thefailurcoftbispiosccution 
led up to Forster’s Coercion Act, which 
Dillon violently denounced everj’wherejtill 
he was himself arrested in May 1881 and 
sent to Kibnainbam jail. On grounds of ill- 
health he was released latcy; but in Octo¬ 
ber, when Parnell and all the cliief officials 
of the League were taken to ICilmninham 
ns ‘suspects he was again imprisoned. On 
2 May 1882, Parnell, Dillon, and James 
O’Kelly were released as part of the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, although Dillon denied 
all knowledge of the arrangement. Pour 
days later came the Phoenix Park murders, 
and the manifesto denouncing them was 
signed by Parnell, Dillon, and Michael 
Davitt. 

Parnell was now inclined to roitigate the 
fierceness of agrarian agitation. Dillon 
disagreed; and the more readily submitted 
to medical advice and went to Colorado, 
where his elder brother William was estab¬ 
lished. His phy.siciue was never strong; 
indeed, its delicacy contributed to tire 
romantic beauty of his appearance—^the 
pale, oval face and long, black hair, the tall, 
slender, but upright body, and the long, fine 
hands. He did not return until tlie general 
election of 18815 under the new franchise 
was at hand, and then by Parnell’s wish, 
and against his own, he stoocl for East 
Mayo instead of Tipperary. 

Up to this period Dillon was accounted 
by English politicians as a separatist who 
accepted Parnell’s policy ns a second best. 
During his absence in America otlicr men, I 
notably T. M. Healy, had come to tlie' 
front, and thenceforward his position was 
in a sense less individually outstanding; 
on the other hand it was now strengthened 
by the closest imrsonal alliance with 'Wil¬ 
liam O’Brien [q.v.j. After the defeat of 
Mr, Gladstone’s first Home Hulc Bill in 
1885, when the torics eaine in, Dillon and 
O’Brien jointly proinulgntctb on the 
notorious Clanricarde [see Claniucatude., 
Second Marquess of] estate in county 
Galway, the ‘plan of campaign’ under 
which tenants on an e.slate pledged them¬ 
selves to offer to the landlord what they 


considered a fair rent as settlement in full, 
and, if he refused, to lodge the money with 
trustees as a fund for supporting ejected 
tenants. In 1887 Dillon was prosecuted 
for eoUcctiiig these ‘rents’, but the jury 
disagreed. On 0 September in that year, 
while he was addressing a demonstration 
at Mitehelstown in the presence of a huge 
crowd, tlie police, secUing to force their 
way to the platform, were driven back to 
the barracks, and from that cover fired, 
killing three persons. ‘Bcmember Mitcbcls- 
town* became a war-cry. Dillon’s personal 
courage and coolness prevented even 
worse consequences; !ie walked straiglit up 
to the barracks and checked the firing. 
During the following winter O’Brien was 
imprisoned, and the task of carrying on 
the * plan ’ fell to Dillon, who was in his turn 
sentenced to six months’ imprisoniiicnt. 
Duringtbe chief sccrctavysliip (1887-1801) 
of Mr. A. J. (afterwa rds the first Earl of) 
Balfour [q.v.] political prisoners were 
treated as ordinary criminals, and Dillon’s 
health suffered. He was released in Sep¬ 
tember 1888. Early in 1889 he went, by 
his doctor’s orders, with other colleagues 
to Australia and New Zealand on a fund¬ 
raising mission. After his return in 1890 
he was again active in agitation; and in 
September of that year, when lie and 
O’Brien were on the point of starting for 
an American tour, both were arrested on 
a charge of criminal conspiracy. Being 
allowed out on bail they (with the consent 
of their sureties) escaped to France in a 
fishing-boat and went on to tlie United 
States—^bcing sentenced in tlicir absence 
to six months’ imprisonment. Thus when, 
two months later, the Farncll divorce pro¬ 
ceedings took Ireland by surprise, these 
two men, whose joint influence was second 
only to that of the leader, were out of reacli, 
and could return only to be arrested. Both 
men were unwilling to forsake 1‘ariiell’s 
leadership, and both cabled to the Leinster 
hall meeting in Dublin (20 November) a 
tribute to liis services. But both agreed 
that Parnell’s subsequent manifesto in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone made his retire¬ 
ment from the chairmanship essential. 
Pamdl ollered to retire if O’Brien should 
sviccccd him. O’Brien refused, but pro¬ 
posed Dillon, and Parnell, whose prefer¬ 
ence for O’Brien was marked, unwillingly 
assented. Yet the project broke down be¬ 
cause of some details—one being Dillon’s 
claim that Parnell should liberate from 
the party funds then held in Paris as much 
as would finance the party for twelve 
montl:^. After this failure of negotiations 
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Dillon. Gtid O’Brien went to Folkestone, 
were arrested, and sent to Galway jail 
(Febriifiry 1891). On coming out after six 
rnontlis they declared unconditionally for 
the Qnti-ParnelUtc.s—the decision, accord¬ 
ing to O’Brien, Being Dillon’s. 

In 1805, after the close of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s last parliament, Dillon at length 
felt free to marry a lady to whom he had 
long been attached, EUzahetU, daughter 
of Lord Justice Sir James diaries Mathew 
[q.v.]. Thenceforward he no longer habitu¬ 
ally courted tlie risk of impri.sonincnt; but 
his directing activity was iindiminiahcd. 
In 1896 he was chosen chairman of the 
group of seventy anti-Parnellitcs, and his 
activities were much engaged in a struggle 
against T. M. Healy, always a dissident. 
This was the period of ‘killing Horne 
Hide with kindness' under the chief secre¬ 
taryship of Mr. Gerald Balfour. (Sir) 
Horace Plunkett, also, began to develop 
a propaganda of co-operation; to this 
Dillon was hostile because he held that it 
diverted attention from the main object 
of extirpating landlord power. When the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction was established, wnthPhmkctt 
as its minister, Dillon i)crsistentiy opposed 
the grant of any subsidy to tbe Irish Agri-' 
cultural Orgaiil/ation Society founded 
by Plunkett, on the ground that the' 
taxpayers’ money should not be used to 
subsidize associations which competed 
against individual shopkeepers who were 
taxpayers. It did not lessen his opposition 
that the class in question, to which he 
belonged, was, in his opinion, unfairly 
accused of usury. Again, when local gov¬ 
ernment on the Englisli plan was extended 
to Ireland, Dillon and O’Brien resisted 
the proposal, which Joiin Redmond [q.v.] 
favoured, of as.sociating the old landlord 
class with the elected local autlioritics. 

From 1808 onwards a move for unity 
wag made, Dillon amongst others advo¬ 
cating it. Early in 189U he insisted on 
retiring from the chairmanship of the party, 
which remained vacant for a year until, at 
the beginning of 1900, Redmond, leader of 
the few Parnellitcs, was cho.scn chairman 
of the united party. Dillon did not cor¬ 
dially accept this choice, but he promised 
Redmond ‘strict fair play’, and gave it, 
and up till Redmond’s death he was in 
fact his main ally. The situation was 
strangely altered by the Land Conference 
and the resulting Land Purchase Bill of 
George Wyndham [q.v.]—both of which 
had O’Brien’a enthusiastic support, Dil¬ 
lon, who had gone to America in October 


1002 on a mission in. support of the new 
United Irish League, returned distrustful 
of the conclusions of the conference, and 
finally, .after Wyndham’s Bill had passed 
(1903), attacked it in his own constituency 
at Swiiiford on 25 August 1904, Others 
followed his lead, nnd the result was a 
threatened split in the party, avoided 
only by a brexach in the intimate fricncl- 
ship between Dillon and his closest ally. 
O’Brien retired from jiiiblio life for some 
ycui's and the quarrel was never appeased. 

The devolution proposals put fonvard 
by the fourth Earl of Diinraven [q.v.] in 
consultation with .Sir Antony (afterwards 
Baron) MacDonnell [q.v.] seemed to Dillon 
insidious. But when the liberals came into 
power ill 1006 with a huge independent 
majority pledged to introduce a Home 
Rule BUI, Redmond and lie went into con¬ 
sultation with the chief secretaries, first 
with (Viscount) Bryce [q.v.], and then 
with Mr. Augustine Birrcll, on the Irish 
Council Bill, which reached its sudden 
end in 190?. At this period and until 
Redmond’s death Dillon was the chief 
member of the Irish leader’s ‘cabinet’, 
which included also Joseph Devlin and 
T. P. O’Connor. Moreover Dillon, who 
lived inlDublin and was an untiring worker, 
virtually controlled llic organization in 
Ireland, Redn^ond limiting himself in the 
main to the parliamentary leadership. 

The rcjectioLi by an Irish couveution of 
the Council Bill was a rebuff both to Red¬ 
mond and to Dillon; moreover, at this 
moment (May 190?), Mrs. Dillon died. The 
loss of this gifted companion and comrade, 
jwho had made his house one of the most 
I attractive centres of hospitality in Dublin, 
i cut Dillon off from general society. 

In 1908 a long-standing dilfieuity was 
solved, largely by Dillon’s help. Bryce’s 
University Rill, which proposed to incor¬ 
porate Trinity College, Dubivu, and the 
Royal University in n single state-aided 
uatioiud university, had met with violent 
opposition and had been witlulrawn. Mr. 
Birrcll, who succeeded Bryce as chief 
sccretniy, returned to the ijroposal origin¬ 
ally sketched by Dillon, of linking the 
Queen’s Colleges with University College, 
Dublin (the survival of Newjnan’s founda¬ 
tion), in a National University, nnd the 
scheme went through. Dillon’s delight in 
its success was somewhat damped when 
he found himself overruled in his opposi¬ 
tion to the proposal that Irish should be 
a compulsory subject for matriculation. 

From 1009 onwards, as the struggle for 
Home Rule became involved with the 
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qiiestion of the po-wcrs of the House of 
Lords, the perilous task of stating the 
Irish view in parliament was seldom en¬ 
trusted to any one hut Redmond, Dillon, 
or O’Connor. To these men, and to Hcaly 
and O'Brien (now leaders of a dissident 
faction), the House instinctively accorded 
the status which is by courtesy given to 
ministers and to important ex-ministers, 
lu the last stage, at the Buckingham 
Palace Conference on the Ulster question, 
which sat from 21 to 2‘i July 1914, Dillon 
was joined with Hedmond as representative 
of the Irish Nationalists. Then came the 
outbreak of the European War. Dillon, 
who was in Dublin when the House of 
Commons met on 3 August and Red¬ 
mond’s famous speech on Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement was made, avowed toter 
that he would not have dared to approve 
ill advance what he had come to rccogniwi 
as a great stroke of statesmanship. But he 
abstained from any public purt in lied- 
mond’s recruiting campaign, although the 
Allied cause appealed strongly to his sym¬ 
pathies as a nationalist and liberal in the 
European sense. But after the Dublin 
rebellion in Easter week 1010, Dillon, pro¬ 
testing against the nature of the repressive 
measures which ensued, was taunted with 
undue tenderness for the rebels, and broke 
into a passionate outburst in defence of 
them. He acted with Redmond and 
D evUn in an attempt made in July of that 
year to bring Home Rule Into operation 
by agreement; but, after the consent of 
Nationalists in the north to a temporniy 
partition had been obtained, members of 
the Coalition Cabinet teCused to accept the 
U'rittcn terms laid dmvu by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Dillon then vir¬ 
tually washed his hands of further at¬ 
tempts at settlement, and in lOlT refused 
to serve on the Irish convention set up 
under the chairmanship of Sir Horace 
Plunkett. On Redmond’s dcatli in 1918 
Dillon was nnaniinou.sly elected to the 
vacant chairmanship of the Irish party. 
But it was a hopeless position, A few weeks 
later the proposal to extend conscription 
to Ireland against the will of her repre- 
8 entati-\’C3 united Nationalists of all shades,' 
and Dillon with Hcaly joined Mr. Dc Valera 
and other Sinn Fein IcadcrB in a committee 
to organtic resistance. The effect was to 
put the country into the hands of the Sinn 
Fein volimtccis, and when the govern¬ 
ment, in order to avoid civil war, post¬ 
poned the application of conscription, the 
credit went to Sinn Fein. In the general 
election which followed the Armistice the 


Irish party was virtually wiped out of 
existence, and Dillon himself was defeated 
by Mr. De Valera in East Mayo. After this 
he witlrdrew from public life and abstained 
from public criticism of Sinn Fein activi¬ 
ties. 

Dillon died in London after an operation 
4 August 1927. All his children, five sons 
and one daughter, survived him. 

Dillon owed his position as a political 
leader in the first instance to the quality 
of his oratory wliieh, although often lack¬ 
ing in form, had the power of arousing 
passion and of convincing the audience of 
his own passionate sincerity. Seeondly, 
his knowledge was enormous and his labour 
endless. No other man had .so minute and 
so extensive a personal knowledge of 
nationalist Ireland; and he was always 
accessible. His mind was stored with read¬ 
ing of every kind; in the House of Com¬ 
mons he followed not only Irish affairs but 
every matter of general policy. His inter¬ 
est in foreign politics was notable, and was 
always inspired by tlic Gladstonian tradi- 
I tion. His usefulness for the peculiar task 
■ of an Irish loader was perhaps lessened 
because his personal sympatliics, unlike 
Redmond’s, were engaged wiLli the liber¬ 
als as liberals; and his hereditary anti¬ 
pathy to the landlord class in Ireland was 
a disability. I-Ie had great gifts in counsel, 
but his long foresight was ever tempered 
by an excessive pessUuisvn. The breach 
between him and O’Brien, who counter¬ 
balanced this defect, was a great mis¬ 
fortune for Ireland. 

Unlike nearly all his chief colleagues, 
although in many ways tl\c most lettered 
and bookish among them, Dillon never 
wrote for* publication, and all of O’Brion's 
books of rcininiscences were written after 
the quarrel between these old intimates, 
This adds to the dilliculty of judging one 
who \s’as very diversely judged. But it is 
safe to say that from 1878 to 1018 no Irish¬ 
man except Parnell (and possibly Davitt) 
played a more impoi'Lant part in Irisli 
history than John Dillon. 

[The Times, 5 August 1927; T. P. O’C'nnnor, 
The Parnell Movement, 1880 ; William O’Jhieii, 
llecolhctions, 1900, An Olive Jironch in Ire¬ 
land and its ITisiofif, Evening Memories, 1920; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

S. Gwynn. 

DINES, WILLIAM HENRY (1855- 
1027), meteorologist, was born in Pimlico, 
London, 5 August 18.55, the youngest child 
and only surviving son of George Dines, a 
builder’s foreman. His father had begun 
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life in humble civounistunocs, but became 
the leading member of n sueccssful firm of 
biiildci's in Pimlico. Latex- in life he moved 
to Hci'sham, Waiton-on-Thames, became 
a proiiiinent member of the Meteorological 
Society, and was rccogiii’/eci as an author^ 
ity on scieiitilic questions relating to dew, 
dew-points, and dew-point iustnmients. 
His wife, Lnnisa Sara Colcc, was connected 
with the Cokes of Norfolk. 

IVilliam Ileniy Dines was educated at 
Woodcote House School, VVindlcsham,Sur¬ 
rey, and was then apprenticed as an en¬ 
gineering pupii at tiic Nine Elms w'orks of 
the London and South VYestcrii Railway. 
On tlic completion of his articles in 1877 
!ui entered Corpus Clmsti College, Cnm- 
bi'idgc. The choice of Corpus at that time 
would suggest an evangelical upbringing. 
Dines read for the mathematical trijxos 
and took his elcgvcc as t,\vcntieth wrangler 
in 1881 . He remained in residence as 
mathematical cioacdi for n year. 

Thenceforward Dines’s profession, so fai¬ 
ns he could be.said to liavc one, was private 
tuition in mathematies by'corrcsponclcncc. 
Tall, spare, not very iobu.st or athletic, 
reticent and retiring, somewhat austere 
although not by any means devoid of 
humour, scrupidously accurate and trust¬ 
worthy, ivith an innate capacity for making 
thiugswoi'lc, he could scarcely be taken for' 
n bustling man of action. He objected 
to the granting of the M. A. degree at Cam-1 
bridge without examination, and there¬ 
by debarred himself from the degree of 
doctor of science, for which the M.A. ivas 
a necessary qualilication. 

As a young Cambridge graduate with 
some assurance of private mcjins Dines 
devoted his spare time, and from tlio age 
of fifty or thereabouts until his death at 
the age of seventy-two Ws whole time, to 
the dynamical and jrhysieal sides of tlie 
science of meteorology. He became the 
leading exponent of cxporimcntal inetooro- 
logy in England and the interpreter of its 
collected observations. I-Tc will be rcnicin- 
beved for his work on ancnionictry, on the 
investigation of the up[tev ah-, and on solar 
and terrestrial radiation. 

Combining the iiractical skill of mi en¬ 
gineer with the precision of thought of a 
competent matheinatieian. Dines was able 
in any subject to conecfitrate his attention 
ou the elements wliieh mattev. His fir.'it 
ochicvcmcnL, after taking his degree, was 
an apparatus for determining directly the 


ivind-rorce, which had become an urgent 
matter in consexpicnce of the 'i’ay Bridge 
disaster on 28 Dcceinlioi-1879. His efforts 
resulted intlicdevelopmentoftbepiessurc- 
tube anemometer, the records from which 
nvc now becoming rccogni'zcd nil over the 
world as setting out in the most effcctir'e 
way possible the dynamical problem of 
meteorology. The didiciiltics cncoiintared 
were many *, but they arc all circuiuvcntcd 
in the final form of the instrument, which 
records direction as ivell as velocity. In 
the course of the work a proper formula 
for wind-force in terms of wincl-vciocity 
was established in place of previous im¬ 
perfect ones. 

There followed next invesLigation of the 
upper nir by inenns of kites, begun by 
Dines in 1902 xmder the t\v\spiees of the 
British Association aiiclthclioyal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, eventually, Lii lOO.T, Dines 
was appointed to direct work on the upper 
air for tlie British Meteorological Ofiiee 
with the co-operation of a number of 
volunteer helper!^ in diflcrent parts of the 
country. The work is siimmuri/.ed in The 
Characteristics of the Free Ahnospherc, pub¬ 
lished as a geophy.sical memoir by the 
Government Meteorological Committee in 
1019. 

La.stly, Dines undertook a .searching ex¬ 
amination of tive problems of solar and 
teiTcstrial rnduiiion, with the help of aiipa- 
ratus which is described in a number of 
pnpers contributed to the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. 

These investigations, in adtlition to vari¬ 
ous duties in connexion with the Society, of 
which lie xvas president in 1!)0J and lUD'i, 
occupied Dincs’s time iinlil his health 
failed in 1927. He died 2‘li Deccinljcr 1927 
at his home at Benson, Oxl'ord-sliire, a 
property which he hud 'ucup-iivcd in lOhL 
for the work of the iuvesligation of the 
upper air. Rrcviously he had conducted 
his expci-imciils .at Ryrfcon Hill, near IVat- 
lingtou, Oxfordshire, wliioh he had rented 
since 11)00 when lie found tlic ncigbbour- 
hoofl of Oxshott, where he had been living, 
had become so pajuiiou.s (hat llyhig kii:e.s- 
witli several miles of invisible steel wire 
was no longer praclieablc. 

Dines was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society m 1905, mxd received the Symons 
medal of the Royal Meteorological Society 
ill lOl'l and the Buchan pri/.c in lf)2-L His 
contributionstothe.science of meteorology 
are commemorated by the Meteorological 
Society in a special memorial volume. His 
real services to the science will find in¬ 
creasing expression as liis work becomes 


pressure of water-vapour in tlie atmos¬ 
phere, as a help to his father’s work on 
humidity. He next took up tiie subject of 
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gradually absorbed into the working ideals 
of the subject. 

Dines married in 1882 Catharine Emma, 
daughter of the Rev. Frederic Tugwell, 
vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lambeth, and sister 
of the Rev. Herbert Tugwell, subsequently 
bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, who 
^vas also at Corpus. It was an ideal mar¬ 
riage: without tire encouragement and 
stimulus of his wife Diitcs would probably 
not V\ave fuirdled the promises of his 
genius. They had two sons, both of ^vhom 
catered the national meteorological ser¬ 
vice. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. cxix, 
A, 1028 (portrfiit); Oflieiiil records of the 
Royal Mptcorological Society and Meteoro¬ 
logical Oilice; private information; personal 
knowledge.] N. SuAw. 

DORRIEN, Sia HORACE LOCK- 
WOOD SMITH- (ISfiB-lDSO), general. 
[Sec SMiTii-DouiaiLS.] 

DOUGHTY, CHARLES MONTAGU 
(1848-1926), poet and traveller, was born 
10 August 1843 at Tliebcrton Hall, Suffolk, 
the younger son of the Rev. Charles Mon¬ 
tagu Doughty, landowner, by his wife, 
Frederica, daughter of the Hon. Frederick 
Ilotlmm, prebendary of Rochester and 
rector of Dennington, Suffolk, nnda grand¬ 
daughter of Beaumont, second Baron 
Hotliam [q.v.]. Ciiarles Hotham Montagu 
Doughty-Wylie [q.v,] was the son of his 
elder brother. He was prepared at Bench 
House School, Portsmouth, for the royal 
navy, but was rejected at the medical 
exanihiation, and after some private tui¬ 
tion he matriculated in 1801 at Cam¬ 
bridge as a pensioner of Gonville and 
Cains College. Here he read geology, but 
finding his college vinwilUng to let him 
work in his o^vn fashion, he migrated after 
two years to Downing College, and pro¬ 
ceeded to spend some nine months of 1863- 
1804 alone in Norway studying glacier 
action, A paper on the Jostcdal-Brae 
glaciers in Norway, read at the 1804 meet¬ 
ing of the British Association, was the 
result of this expedition. In 18G5 he was 
placed second in the second class of tlie 
natural sciences tripos, returned to Caius, 
and took his degree. 

Reserved and serious, with strong anti¬ 
quarian tastes, Doughty had already be¬ 
gun to read sixteenth-century literature 
and to study Teutonic languages. A deep 
enthusiasm awoke in him that was atonce 
literary and patriotic. He resolved tliat it 
should be his life’s tusk to serve his country 


and his mother tongue ns a poet; to recall 
the legendary beginnings of the British 
race in verse which should revive the dic¬ 
tion of Chaucer and of Spenser. Leaving 
Cambridge in 1805 he settled down to 
linguistic and anticiuarian studies in lono 
preparation for this task. In 1870, partly 
for the sake of economy and partly that 
he might visit the crndlcs of European 
civilization, Doughty began his travels as 
a poor student: first to Holland and Lon- 
vain, and on through Provence to Italy; 
thence to Spain by way of Sicily and North 
Africa; next, in the siiintner of 1873, to 
Italy again, and on to Greece. An ardent 
geologist, he climbed Vesuvius during the 
eruption of August 1872, an experience 
which he dcscrilH’d tivch’c years later in 
Travels in Arabia Dcserta [i, 420-421], In 
February 1874 he reached Acre, and spent 
the summer and mitiinm wandering on 
foot through the Holy Land and Syria. A 
visit to Egypt followed, niid early in 1875 
he set out on a eainel-joiirney through 
Sinai which brought him in May to Mnan 
and Petra, Here he heard tales of other 
rock-monuments, unseen by western eyes, 
at Medain Salih on the pilgrim road to 
Medina, and he determined to explore 
them. His interest had been aroused not 
less in the geology and the life of Arabia 
than in its ancient remains, and he pro¬ 
posed a survey of the Wadi ;riabah region 
as a second object of liis expedition. 

At Damascus, however, Doughty found 
the 'Turkish niithorities unwilling to let 
him join the Mccean pilgrim caravan; oncl 
the British Association and the Royal 
Geograpliicol Society, to both of which be 
appealed for support, declined to aid him. 
So rebuffed, he made up his mind to enter 
Arabia at his own risk and charges. His 
original plan, however, ivos modified: in¬ 
stead of returning nor thwards from Mod ain 
Salih, he would join the Bedouin and live 
with them, if he might, as a wandering 
physician. Ad.opting the name ICluilil cind 
the dress of an Arab Cliristian, he settled 
down at Damascus for a year to learn 
Arabic. In November 1876 he slipped out 
and quietly joined the pilgrim caravan, 

The journey thus begun led Doughty 
from Medain Salih to Hail, Khcybar, and 
the Kasim in central Arabia; it ended 
twenty-one months later, on 2 August 
1878, at Jiddah on the Red Sea. Its iirst 
object,theinvestigation of the Nabatliacan 
remains of Medain Salih and El Ala, did 
not furnish its most important results. 
Doughty’s records of those Tnouuments 
were, indeed, the first to reach Europe, 
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and, etlilcd by Ernest Henan, were pub- To the public at large it remained almost 
lished in 1881-by the Acadeniiecles Inscrip- unknown until, in 1908, an abridgement 
tioiMi as Docume7iis dprgrajJhigues recueiUis by Mr. Edward Garnett, under the title 
(}(ins U mrd de VArabia. But os a speetocle Wanderings in Arabia, immediately gained 
Modain Salih is no rival to Petra, and for Doughty a host of admirers. In 1021 
within a few years its in.scriptions Avere Travels in Arabia Besevta, long since out 
rccopied by scholars who were expert, as of print, was reissued with a new preface 
Doughty did irot profess to be, in Semitic by Doughty and an introduction by T. E. 
nrcliacology. Theuniquevalueofhisjour- Lawrence. A new generation of readers 
ney began with its second stage, Avhen, accepted it a.s a classic of travel, 
alone, with small funds, and stubbornly With the completion of Arabia Deserla 
proclaiming himself an Englishman and a Doughty was set free to return to his long 
C]iristian,Doughty had to endure not only meditated epic of the British race, and the 
the fatigue and privation of desert life, but rest of his life was given up to poetry. In 
also, in a measure spared to those travellers 1886he married Caroline Amelia, daughter 
who have enjoyed powerful support or of General Sir William Montagu Scott 
gone in disguise as Moslems, the suspicion McMurdo [q.v.], and went to live lirst on 
and occasionally the violence of the Arab the Riviera and after 1899 at Tunbridge 
society to which he had entrusted himself. Wells and Eastbourne, practising every- 
In these circumstances of difficulty he wherearigldself-disciplineofstvidy which 
gathered a vast amount of new infonna- almost wholly cut him off from the outer 
tion about the geography and geology of Avorld. The Daim in Dritain appeared in 
north-western Arabia, being the first to six volumes in 1906-1007; it was followed 
record accurately the true direction of the by Adam Cast Forth (1D08), The Cliffs 
great watercourses of Wadi Ilamd and (1900), The Clouds (1912), 27ie Titans 
Wadier-Rumma. Ofstillgreatervaluewas (1016), and Mansoul (1920; a second edi- 
thcunderstandingwhichhcgaincdof Arab tion, corrected and enlarged, appeared in 
character and the conditions of nomad life. 1023). In 1000 Doughty privately issued 
In these rc.spccts his contribution to west- Under Arms, 1900, a slim volume of verses 
ern knowledge of Arabia was, taken as a addressed to the troops in South Africa, 
whole, the greatest ■which had yet been Doughty considered liis poetry more 
made; and the acuteness and the wisdom important than hi.s prose. Conceived and 
of his observation made him the achnow- shaped on a noble scale, and composed 
lodged master of all later travellers. from first to last in a peculiarly stressed 

Doughty reached England at the end blankvcrse, with many archaisms of usage 
of 1878, broken in health by his ordeal, and word-form, itdid not reveal its charac- 
Continued weakness delayed publication ter to a glancing reader, or lend itself to 
of his results, and the lir.st geographical anthologists. Some good judges among 
summary apj^cared only in 1880—1881 reviewers acclaimed The Daxen in ISritain 
in the Germnn periodical Globus. He as a major achievement, and its great 
addressed the Royal Geographical Society qualities shoAved again in Adam Cast Forth, 
on 20 November 1888, his paper being in Avhicb Doughty returned with inagni- 
printed in the Proceedings for July 1884.; licent effect to an Arabian theme and 
but he did not receive the founder’s gold .setting. The characteristic excellences of 
medal until 1012. Doughty’s veme—its strong and nervous 

Meamvhile Doughty Avas at AA'ork upon diction, its concrete imagery, itf! i^owcr to 
a fuller narrative, designed to be not only express epic themes, and its frequent pas- 
a faithful record of all that he had learned sages of lyrical bcaiity—gradually came to 
and suffered in Arabia, but the A'ehicle of be recognized by a small but elect circle of 
his first experiment in Elizabethan Eng- admirers. Yet the success of Doughty’s 
lisb. Trnt'cJs in Arabia Dcseiia, fini-shed in poetry with the public at large could not 
1884, was issued in 1888 by the Cambridge be compared with that of his one Avork in 
University Press, after it had been refused prose. 

by four publishers, of whom one wrote During his earlier life, ill-health and 
that it ought to be ‘practically rcAwittcn tcniperamental ignorance of the Avays of 
by a practised literary man’. Scholars at olUciols sometimes made Doughty intolcr- 
once recognized its value to Arabian ant in his dealings with learned societies 
studies, and reviewers praised it as the and publishers Avho did not understand 
story of a Avonderful feat: fcAv readers, but the value of his journey or Avho tried to 
among them 'William Morris and Robert reform bis English: ‘I am by nature self- 
Bridges, discerned its literary qualities. Avilled, headstrong, and fierce with oppo- 
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nents,’ he wrote in 188G, ‘but my better Eton, where he -was in J\h'. Marindin’s 
reason and suffering in the workl have house and was one of the scliool .sliooting 
bridled these faults and in part extin- eight in 1884 mui IHHa. Evoin hlton he 
guished them.’ His true nature and faini- pi-oecedcd to New ColJcge, Oxford, nncl 
liar aspect were well described by Mr. stroked the college boat in 1887 and 1388. 
Edward Garnett who, meeting him for the In the first of these years New College 
first time in T 002, was ‘captivated liy his w'cnt lieod of the Ti\'cv, liut in the second 
curiously aljstrnctcd gaze and by his sweet lost two j>Iaoe.s. After leaving the nnivor- 
and benevolent smiles. He racllatcd sity Scott-Montagu woihed for .some time 
courtesy, goodness, and modesty when he in the shops of the London and South 
spoke,’ Unconcerned with thecontempor- Western llailway Company at Nine Elms, 
ary world of letter.s, Doughty didiiotciisily and made hinrsclf a competent mechanic 
make close friendships; and perhaps only and engine-driver. He then travelled in 
his ^YiCc and his two daughters knew the Canada, t\ie United States of jVmcrica, 
full depth and affection of his character. South Africa, and the East. At the general 
Tall and .strongly, though not heavily, election of 1892 he entered the House of 
built, with aquiline fentnres and a thick Commons as eon.servatii’c incmhcr for the 
beard which was reddish in early and New Forest division of Ilaiupshirc. He 
middle life, Douglity in old age looked the represented this constituency until, on the 
hcrniit-patriarcli of letters for which the death of his father in 1905, lie succeeded 
world had come to take him. His health, to the pcerago. 

wliich gradually improved after the Ai*a- Lord Montagu urns one of the pioneers 
binn adventure, failed during the la.st few of motoring in lingland. lie was always 
years of hi.s life, and he died 20 January ready to adopt new ideas, and the inotor- 
1926 at Sissvnghni'st, Kent, to which car made a special appeal to his cnginccv- 
place he had migrated from Eastbourne ing ta.stes. He was a linn believer in tlie 
in 192}1. internal combustion engine as tlio engine 

Doughty ivas an honorary doctor of of the future for road tran'ie. In the open- 
letters of both Oxford and Cambridge ing years of the twcuLicUi eeutury he 
universities, and an honorary fellow' of travelled all over Englund, explaining tlie 
the British Academy. A portrait by Eric advantagc.s of tiie new system of locomo- 
Kennington, painted in 1021, is in the tion and combating tlu) pvcjiuUcc against 
National Portrait Gallery; a good medal- it. Among other I'cnts lie took King Ed- 
lion in bron/.e by T. Siiiccr Siiiison, i-cpro- ward VII for liis llr.st tri[) in a motor-car 
duced, with other photographs, in tlieL?/c In 1900, and he wa.s tlie first motorist to 
by D. G. Hogarth, is in thecloistcr-wallof drive into Palace Yard. He also foumlcd 
the crematorhim at Goldcrs Green. and edited for nuuiy year.s a weekly 

[D. G. Hogartli, The Life of Charles M. Periodical, The Car Ilhistvakd, witli its 
Dotighly, 1028; Barker Fairley, Charles associated publiCJiUons of maps and road- 
iW. Doughhj, A Criiical Shuly, 192"; private books. He wrote numbers of iivliclcs and 
information.] VV. D. ilooAimt. letters to the press on motoring and the 

use of the highways, dealing witli the sub- 
DOUGLAS-SCOTT-MONTAGU, ject rather, it must be adruitlcd, from the 
JOHN WALTER EDWARD, second motorist’sthao from the pedestrian’s point 
Baiion Mon’i'agu of Beaumeu (1860- of view. There can be no doul)t timt ]\Ion- 
1929), pioneer of motoring, was born at tagu’s energetic advocacy played no small 
S Tilney Street, Loudon, 10 June 1806. jwrt in the extension of inotming and in 
He was the elder son of Lord Henry John the development of the modern inotor- 
Douglas-Scott-lMontagu, first Baron Mon- car. 

tagu of Beanlien, who was the second son Lord Montagu's intimate acquaintance 
of Walter Francis Se,ott, lil'fch Duke of with the tceluucal .side of meduinical 
Buccleuch [q.v.]. After sitting in the transport made jii.s assistance of great 
House of Commons for twenty-threeycars, value in all problems connected with the 
first as incinber for Selkirkshire (1861- subject. He .spoke both in the House of 
1868) and then for South Hampshire Commons and in the House of Lords with 
(1868-1884), Lord Henry Scott-Montagu the authority of a recognized cxiJcrt, dc- 
was raised to the peerage in 1885. He fending the motor indnstvy from needless 
married tlie Hou. Cecily Susan, yoimgcy restrictions and from the attacks of vested 
daughter of John Stiiart-Woitley, second interests. He .served as a member of the 
Baron Wharncliffe [q.v.]. Road Board from 1909 to 1919. 

John Scertt-Montagu was sent in 1880 to When the European War broke out in 
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1914 Lord Montagu at once rejoined his DOYl^EjSia ARTHUR CONAN(1859- 
olcl militia regiment, the 7tli battalion of 1030), author, the eldest son of Charles 
tlie Hampshire Regiment, and-wassentoiit Altimont Doyle, clerk in the Board of 
to India. In 1015 he was appointed ad- Works and artist, by his wife, Mary Foley, 
visor on mechanical transport sendees to was born in Edinburgh 22 May IS.'IO. He 
the government of India, a post which he came of nn Irish Roman Catholic family, 
held until 1910. Here again his knowledge and one well known in art and Iclter.s. His 
and experience admirably fitted him for grandfather was John Doyle [q.v.], the 
the position, and his elliclency was re- portrait-painter and earicaturist, and bis 
warded by a C.S.I. in 1010 and a K.C.I.E. uncle w'as Ricliard Doyle [q.v.], the black- 
in 1910. During the War he had a remark- and-wdiite artist who drew for Fimch in the 
able escape from drowning, for he was on early years of that journal and dcsigiicd 
hoard the Persia when in 1916 she was its well-known cover, 
torpedoed by a German submarine in the Arthur Conan Doyle was educated at 
Mediterranean. Hewasrescuedfromapar- Stonyhurst and at Edinburgh University, 
tially submerged boat, after being many He qualified M.B. in 1881 and M.D. in 
hours in the water and suffering terrible 1885, and practised at Soiithsea from 1882 
hardships. He was at first reported to be to 1890. In 1887 lie jiublished bis first 
lost, and he had the unusual experience of book, A Sindy in Semict —a novel, of a not 
reading obituary notices of himself. inorethanmoderatclythrillingtypc,which 

The progress of aviation interested Lord is chiefly noteworthy for introducing to the 
Montagu greatly. In 1010 he called the public a character, Sherlock Holme,s, who 
attention of the House of Lords to the became afamousligure in detective fiction, 
importance of air policy, and in the follow- Conan Doyle followed tliis tale with Micah 
tag year he visiLecl Canada in order to Clarke (1887), The Captain of the Poleslar 
lecture on aviation. He believed in the (1880), 'The While Cojnjiamj (1890), The 
future of the seaplane as the best defence Sign of Pour (1890, another Holmes story), 
against submarines. and other novels of general or historical 

A man of vigorous and inquiring mind, interest. 

Lord Montagu did nob confine his activities But what attracted more attention than 

to mechanical pursuits. He M'as a land- these complete works was a scries of short 
owner in Hampshire and vcrdcrer of the stories which came out under tlic title The 
New Forest, as his father had been before Adveulures of Sherhclc Holmes. The first 
him. Hemadehimsclfmnstcroftlicdctnils of these, ‘A Scandal in Bohemia’, ap- 
of estate management; he was fond of peared in the Slrand Magazine for July 
natural history, and an authority on the 1891, and for many months the stories 
fauna and flora of the F'orest; and there formed an attractive feature of that 
were few braneiies of rural life on which periodical. The hero of these exploits w'as 
he was not full of information. He made now handled with greater surciiess and 
great numbers of friends in all classes, fertility of invention. Sherlock Holtnes 
friends who, c^'cn if .some of them were was vcpvcsentcd as a private detective, 
occasionally amused by the wide range living in Baker Street AvUh a fiiend, Doctor 
of his enthusiasms, found in Irim a most Watson, \vl\o desmUjes the cases brought 
attractive companion. to them by dtstracled clients, niul the 

Lord Montagu married twice: first, in manner in whicJi Holmes soh'cd mysteries 
1889 Lady Cecil Victoria Constance (died which balllcd every one else, incliidiog the 
1910), eldest daiiglvler of SchombcrgHcnry leadingoIIieialsorSoullaiul Yiucl. Holmes’s 
Kerr, ninth Marquess of Lothian [q.v.]; methods consisted in the ciuel'iil and sys- 
secondly, in 1920 Alice Pearl, daughter of teinalic examiimlion of luimiLc details. 
Major Edward Barrington Crake, Rillc and a process of deduction from the points 
Brigade. By his first wife he had two observe4l. The chmactor is said to have 
daughters, and by his.seconda.son,Edw’ard been suggested to Doyle by hi.s recollection 
John Barrington (born 1926), w'ho sue- of an eminent Edinburgh surgeon, Dr. 
ceeded his father as third baron, and three Joseph Bell, un<lcr whom he luid worlcccl 
daughters. I.ord Montagu died in London as a medical student. It was Bcirs custom 
80 March 1929. to impress upon Itis pupils the value in 

A cartoon of Lord Montagu by ‘Spy’ diagnosis of tbe faculty of close observa- 
appeared in Vanity Fair 8 October 1806. tion of facts and tiie intelligent interpreta- 

[The Times, 1 April 1020 ; Lady Troubridge them. « , . 

and Archibald Marshall, John, Lard Monlagu Conan Do 3 de made free use ot tins 
of Beaulieu, 1030.] A. Cocobake- creation of his fancy ia many stories both 
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short and long. Sherlock Holmes, ■with 
his clean-shaven face nnd penetrating eyes, 
his spare yet muscular frame, his pipe, his 
dressing-gown, his violin, nnd tire cocaine 
syringe with -which he soothed his nerves, 
became a familiar figure to millions of 
readers. Equally appreciated, nnd in strik¬ 
ing contrast, was the simpUetty of Doctor 
Watson, -who could be trusted to put the 
questions necessary for displaying to the 
best advantage his leader’s unusual gifts. 
All too soon, however, the association of 
Holmes and Watson was cut short by a 
fatality which befell the great detective, 
when he shared the fate of a master- 
criminal whom he at last brought to ac -1 
count in a life and death struggle on -tlie I 
brink of a precipice. The public ivos deeply, 
distressed. The Sherlock Holmes stories 
which had begun, as stated, in July 1891, 
in the Strand Magazine, continued with a 
break of a few in ontiis onl}^ until December 
1893, when this tragedy occurred. Fortu¬ 
nately, after some time hud passed it was 
disco\'ered that, although in grave peril, 
Holmes had escaped with his life and was 
able to embark upon a new series of ex¬ 
ploits, These short stories began in October 
1903, and the adventures continued to 
appear at irregular intervals until within 
ayear or two of the author’s death. He had 
published, besides, a longer and rather 
more elaborate Sherlock Holmes tale The 
TIatmd of ike Baskervilles, which ran in the 
Strand from August 1001 to April 1002, 
and was afterwards published as a sepa¬ 
rate volume. Whatc\'cr r.^nk may be as¬ 
signed to Conan Doyle among English 
novelists, he at least earned the distinction 
of having created a figure whose name has 
passed into the language as a synonym for 
the qualities with which the autiioi in¬ 
vested him. 

Conan Doyle did not confine his energies 
to literature. He was distinguished by a 
spirit of genuine patriotism, and any Im¬ 
perial cause attracted him. During the 
So\itU African War of 1809-1902 he placed 
his medical knowledge and experience at 
the disposal of the government, and acted 
as senior physician to the field hospital 
maintained and equipped by Sir Jolm 
Eanginan. He wrote an accoimt of the 
earlier stages of the campaign in his book 
The Great Boer War (1900). More impor¬ 
tant than this book was his pamphlet, 2'he 
War in Sovih Africa. Us Cause and Con¬ 
duct (1902), which had as its object the jus¬ 
tification of England’s action in declaring 
war against the Boers, and the vindication 
of her method of conducting the cam¬ 


paign. Some exposition of the facts had 
become essential in order to correct mis¬ 
conceptions industriously spread over the 
Continent. The pamphlet was translated 
into twelve European languages, and more 
than a hundred thousand cojiics of it were 
given away. Shortly after the conclusion 
of the War, Conan Doyle came out as a 
'tvorm supporter of the proposals put for¬ 
ward in 1003 by J oseph Chamberlain for 
tariff reform and Colonial preference. He 
had already stood for parliament in 1000 
as liberal unionist candidate for Central 
Edinburgh, without success; and in lOOQ 
he stood again—this time for the Hawick 
Burghs as a tariff reformer. Though a 
capable speaker on his own subjects, and 
a most vigorous electioneer, lie failed to 
obtain a seat in parliament. He was an 
active propagandist in fields other than 
political, and devoted much labour to 
championing the cause of a man named 
Oscar Slater, who was sentenced to death 
(commuted afterwards to penal servitude) 
for murder and robbery at Glasgow in May 
1909. Actuated by a firm belief that this 
was a case of mistaken identity, Doyle 
published in 1012 a criticism of the judg¬ 
ment, which led to an ollicial inquiry in 
1914. As a result it was announced that 
no grounds for interference with Slater’s 
sentence had been found, and this an¬ 
nouncement was repeated by the seeretary 
for Scotland in 1925. Two years Inter the 
introduction of fresh evidence led to the 
case being remitted to the Scottish court 
of criminal appeal, nnd upon 20 July 1028 
the sentence was quashed, and Slater, wlio 
had already been released from gaol, re¬ 
ceived an e.v gratia payment of £6,000 as 
compensation. 

For nearly forty years Conan Doyle 
continued to write and publish regularly. 
He chose a hero, Brigadier Gerard, for 
several stories of Napoleonic times, and 
his lively imagination played with many 
different forms of sensation, as in The Lost 
World (1012) and The Poison Bell (1913). 
He also wrote several more book.s dealing 
with public topics, such as 2'he Crime of the 
Congo (1010). During the European W'at 
lie Was engaged upon a Jlistory of the 
British Campaign in France and Flanders 
(B voLs., lOlB-1020), nnd he also wrote A 
Visit to Three Fronts (1910). He made a 
few essays in dramatic authorship, the 
most successful being A Story of Waterloo 
(1804); in this, a one-act play. Sir Henry 
Irving gave a remarkable representation 
of B veteran soldier. 

Iq the later years of his life Conan Doyle 
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became absorbed by the subject of spiritu- 
alisni» upon which he wrote and lectured 
not only in England, but in South Africa 
and Australia. Amonghis books on thissiib- 
jeet are The Wanderings of a Spiritualist 
(1021) mda Hislory of SpirUualisni{2v6[s., 
192G), and mo&t of the writing that he 
undertook in this period was coloured 
by his views on the evidence for spirit 
communication. 

Conan Doyle was a big man, strung, and 
heavily built. He was fond of aU sports 
and games. He was a fair cricketer, and 
played in many good second-class matches 
for the Marylebone and other clubs. He 
was also a regular patron of boxing, and 
brought the subject of pugilism into one of 
the be.sfc of Ills novcl.s, Ilodnei/Slone (1806). 
His writings were in Iceeping with his 
character. His novels, with no claim to 
literary distinction, are for the most part 
capital stories told in a straightforward 
and vigorous stjde. 

Conan Doyle was knighted after tl\e 
South African War, in 1003. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Edinburgh in 1905 and was 1 
a knight of gi-acc of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Ho married twice: first, in 
1885 Louise (died 1006), daughter of J. 
Hawkins, of Mm.sterworth, Gloucester- 
Bliire, by whom he had one son and one 
daughter; secondly, in 1007 Jean, daughter 
of James Blyth Lcckie, of Glebe House, 
Blacklieath, by whom he had two sons and 
one daughter. He died at his home at Crow- 
borough, Sussex, 7 July 1080. 

[The Times, 8 July 1030.] 

A< CoennANE. 

DREYER, JOHN LOUIS EMIL(l85!i- 
1926), astronomer, was born at Copen¬ 
hagen 13 February 1852, the third son of 
John Christoplicr Drcj'cr, lieutenant- 
general in the Danisli nrmy, by his wife, 
Ida Nicoline Margarethc llangrup. His 
father served with distinction in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War in 1864‘, and hi.s 
grandfather rvns a staff ofliccr in Napo¬ 
leon’s army under Marshal Davoust. As 
a boy at school Dreyer was deeply irv- 
terc.sted in the story of Tycho Bruhe and 
his observatories on the Danish island of 
Hven, and decided that he would be an 
astronomer. He was encouraged in this 
resolution by Schjcllcrup, an assistant at 
the Copenhagen observatory. He entered 
tile university of Copenliagcn in 1880 and 
studied mathematics and astronomy. A 
little later he made observations at the 
observatory and acquired a practical 

UBl 


knowledge of nicritlian astronomy. In 
1874 he was awarded a gold medal by the 
university for an essay on ‘ Personal Errors 
in Observations'*, one of the great diffi- 
cultic.s in meridian astronomy of that time, 
but now largely eliminated. 

In 1874 Dreyer succeeded Dr. Ralph 
Copeland [q.v.] as assistant in the Earl of 
Rosse’s obscrvatoi-y at Birr Castle, Par- 
.sonstown, Ireland. Here he made with 
Lord Rossc’s great rellccting telescope 
many observations of nebulae and clusters, 
which arc incorporated in a memoir pre¬ 
sented by Lord Rosseto the Royal Dublin 
Society recoixling the observations made 
at Birr from 1848 to 1878. In 1877 Dreyer 
published a supplement to Sir John Hcr- 
schel’s Catalogue of Nebulae, containing 
1,130 nebulae discovered by D’Arrest, 
Morth, Stephan, and Tempcl. 

In 1878 Dreyer left Lord Posse’s obser¬ 
vatory and becanie an assistant at the D iib- 
lin University observatory at Diinsink, 
near Dublin. Here he returned to the 
meridian observing -with which he had 
been familiar at Copenhagen. In 1881 he 
published A Nezu Determination of the 
Constant of Precession —the result of com¬ 
paring the observations of Lnlancle made 
in 1800 witli those of Schjellemp in 1805, 
prefaced by a valuable historical neeount 
of previous deteviiiinations of this impor¬ 
tant astronomical constant. In 1882 he 
left Dunsink in order to become director 
of the Armagh observatory in succession 
to Dr. Thomas Romney Robinson [q.v.’J. 
Here he collected and reduced observa¬ 
tions made since 1860, supplemented them 
by many of his oum, and published the 
results in the Second Armagh Catalogxie of 
3,300 Stars (188<>). 

In 1888 Dreyer submitted to tlic council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society a sec¬ 
ond supplementary catalogue of nebulae. 
The council suggested that as Hersehers 
catalogue was out of print it would be 
better to make a complete catalogue of all 
known nebulae. Dreyer accordingly under¬ 
took this laborious task, and published in 
the ilfewioirs of the Society a New General 
Catalogue of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars^ 
being the Catalogue of Sir John Herschel, 
revised, cor-reclcd, find enlarged (1888). This 
contains the positions and descriptions of 
7,840 nebulae and clusters, as discovered 
up to the year 1888. He subsequently 
published, in 1805 and 1908 respectively, 
descriptions and positions of 1,529 nebulae 
and cluster found in the period 1888 to 
1804, and 8,857 nebulae and clusters found 
in the period 1895 to 1007. These have 
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been accepted by astronomers as standard proofs of the Tyc^ionis Brahe Opera Omnia 
works of reference. (1013-1026) were read just before Drcycr’s 

Dreyer now returned to a subject 'whicli deatli. 
had interested him since his boyhood, and In 1910 Dreyer was invited by the conn- 
in 1890 published a life of Tycho Brahe, oils of the Koyal Society and the Royal 
His knowledge of Danish aswellasFrencli, Astronomical Society to edit n complete 
German, and Italian nmde it possible for edition of the works of Sir \ViUinm Iler- 
him to read all that had been written .sehcl. Although engaged u|K>n the life of 
about the great astronomer, as well a.s Tycho Brahe he undertook the task and 
the original manuscripts of observations contributed a memoir on Ilerschers life 
in the library of Copenhagen. 1‘he work and work. The Scientific Bapers of Sir 
is, as stated in the sub-title, ‘a picture of William Herschel appeared in 
scientilic life and work in the sixteenth In 1016 Dvcyei- left Armagh and settled 
century’, and describes the by-paths and in Oxford. In the same year tlie gold medal 
blind alleys into which the great pioneers of the Royal Astronomical Society was 
of astronomy strayed in their search for awarded to him for his work on the Ids- 
truth, as well as the roads along which tory of astronomy and liis catalogues of 
advances have been made. nebulae. HlsrcsidenceinETiglandbrought 

Dreycr’s next book ■^vns a rUstory of the him into closer touch with fcllow-astrono- 
planelari; Systems from Thales to Kepler mers. I-Ie served on tlie council of the 
(1900). In this learned work he unfolds Royal Astronomical Society from 1917 
man’s conception of the universe from the and was prc.sident in 1023 and 1 024. In 
earliest liistorical ages to the completion 1923 he collaborated with Profe.s,sor II. H. 
of the Copci'iiican system by Kepler. He Turner in piiblLshing a History of the Itoyd 
points out tlinl the spliorical form of the Astronomical Society, 1820-1920 in com- 
jGartli was tauglit by Parmenides nhoiit memovation of the .society’s centenary. 
500 u.c., and that scientifie astronomy DreyePs great erudition was accom- 
may be dated from Eudoxus of Cnidus and panied by n .singlc'mindednes.s in the piir- 
Cidippus about 350 n,c., with the homo- ])ose of his life and nn iinsijnring devotion 
centric spheres wliicb made obsfu'vation to the .science of astronomy. lie was en- 
agrcc with theory and freed the science dcurcd to many friends by his gentle and 
from iTici'e philosophical .speculation. He amiable disposition. Near the end of 1925 
explains why the heliocentric tlieory of his health .showed signs of breaking down, 
Avistai'clius of Sainos (250 b.c.) failed to hut he was able to do .some reading and to 
find acceptance, lie next gives an account correct proofs. I-Ie died at Oxford 1-1 Sep- 
of the theory of epicycles originating with lembcr 1020 at the age of scvciv[;y-l'o\ir. 
Apollonius of Perga (230 n.c.) and devel- Di'e 5 '’er married jn 187.5 ICatlievinc llaii- 
oped by Hippavchus (lUO n.c,) and Ptol- nah (died 1023), daughter of John Tuthill, 
emy (a.d. 140); how Eratosthenes (230 of Kihnore, co. Diinerlck. They had tlucc 
B.c.) determined the si7.e oftheEarth,and .sons and one daughter. 

Hipparchus its distance from the Moon. yi'he Times, 15 September 1920; Monllihj 
finally, Greek astronomy was summed up Notices of the Royal Astrononiionl Society, 
in the second century a.d. by Ptolemy in vol. Ixxxvii, 192T; The ObservalDry, October 
the Almagest, which remained the author!- 1^26; Dr, Dreyer’s j)ublished works.] 
tative word until Copernicus WTOte the Be Dvson. 

Bevolutionibus Orbium Coelesliwn in 1543. DUCKWORTH, Sin DYCE, finst baro- 
Thc book concludes with chapters on net (1840-1928), ])liysician, ttic foiirUi and 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and. Kepler. youngest son of llobin.son Duclcwovth, a 
In 1008 Dreyer began preparations for Liverpool inerchmit, by his wife, Elizabeth 
a complete edition of the observations of l^orbes, daughter of tVillimn Nieol, M.D., 
Tycho Brahe, under the auspices of the of Stonehaven, lCincardine.shii'e, was born 
Carlsbcrg Institute. Later, through the in Liverpool 24 November 1840. He was 
munificence of G. A. Hngvinann, of Copen- educated at the Royal Institution Seliooi, 
bagen, it was made possible to include all Liverpool, and at the univor.sity of Edin- 
thc works of Tycho Brahe, and his corre- hurgh, where ho toolc the M.D, degree with 
apondence, from manuscripts as well as honours in 1863. Ho wa.s arvarded a gold 
from published sonrees. The worlc oecn- medalforhisthc.si!5, wbicli embodied work 
pies no less than fourteen volumes includ- done by him on the anatomy of the sujDra- 
ing two long prolegomena by Dreyer which renal capsules. 

^vcTC translated into Latin by Dr. Racdcr After graduation Duckworth held the 
of the university of Copenhagen. The last post of resident physician (house physi- 
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cinn) at the Royal Infivnuiry, Edinburgh, the Royal University of Ireluiul, and of 
ljut leJinquibhed it a year later (1864.) in Cincinnati, U.S.A.; he was also honorary 
order to enter the naval medical service, F.R.C.P. of Ireland and corresponding 
in which Ills maternal gj aiiclfathcr, Dr. member of the Acad6mie do M(5decitie of 
Micol, had served. Duckworth left the Paris. 

service la 1865. The premature death, in Duckworth had all the attributes of the 
December 1804, of Dr. William Stcnhousc courtly physician of former days. He was 
Kii'Ues [q.v.] had caused a vacancy in the characterized by a courteous though some- 
oflice of medical tutor at St. Bartholo- what formal manner and by a strong sense 
nicw’s Hospital, and to this post Duck- of propriety. He liked everything done in 
worth was apiiointed. But through life he order and with due ceremonial. lie did not 
retained a special affection for the senior suffer fools gladly and had no patience 
service. wth fads, but he had a .sense of humour 

Thenceforward Duckworth followed and could laugh at liis own expense. On 
the career of a tcaclier of medicine and many subjects he held strong views and 
consulting pliy.sician in London. He held expressed them -^ritli emphasis; and a con- 
a scvfos of post.s at St. Bartholomew’s servativc outlook permeated ins attitude 
Hospital, and ultimately those of full towards life. He was a cultured man, 
physician to the Hospital (1883-1905) and widely travelled, and a linguist. He had 
joint lecturer on medicine (1890-1901). On a good knowledge of French and great 
iiis I'ctiieiucnt lie became consulting phy- sjunpatliy ^vitli the ideas of French medi- 
sicinn to, and governor of, the Hospital, cine, especially as regards diatltesis, in 
The Royal College of Physicians also which his early teacher, Tliomas Layeoek 
claimed Duckworth’s devoted services, [q.v.], had first awakened his interest. 

He was clceted ineinbcr in 1805 and fellow As a physician Duckworth was above 
in 1870, and served in turn as councillor, all an exponent of the art of medicine, and 
c.varninor, censor, and senior censor. He feared that this art might be lost in what 
Avas treasurer to the college for almost he regarded as ‘the futile effovl. to make 
forty years, and on Ins reth'cnient from medicineIntoaiiexaet-seieiicc’. Hispiipils 
tliat oilice in 1923 was elected emeritus learned more from cxatnplc than from pre- 
tvcasiivcr. He delivered the Liimlcian lee- cept, and to watch his handling of a case 
turcs in 1896 on The Sequels of Diseases, of acute illncs.s, liis resouree in emergen- 
and the Harveian oration in 1898, when lie cics, his foresight of po.ssible accidents, 
took as his .sulijcct T/ie7n//He/Jceo/Chflrac- and his meticulous care of all details of 
ter and Right Judgcinenl in Medicine. medical treatment and nursing was a 
Always interested in the nursing pro- valuable training in the art of meclieinc. 
fession, Diidcivorth was for some years He made many minor cojitributions to 
vice-president of the Royal BritishNurses’ medical literature, and delivered rnany 
Association and he was a knight of justice addresses on teiiaperanee and other social 
and almoner of the Order of St. John of .subjects; but liis chief momnnent is his 
Jerusalem in England. He was president 'Treatise on Gout, published in 1889. 
of the Clinical Society (1891-1893). He Duckworth married twice; lirst, in 1870 
acted as examiner in medicine at the uni- Annie Alicia (died 1839), dauglitei' of Alcx- 
vcr.sities of Iklinbm gh, DurJiam, and Man- under Hopkins, of Limavudy, co, Antrim, 
Chester, for the royal naval medical service and widow of Jolui Smith, East India inor- 
and for tlie Conjoint Hoard. chant, of Mickleluim Hall, Dorking, by 

On his retircjnejit from St. Bnrtlioio- whom lie liad a son and two daughtcisj 
mew’s in 1905 at the age of sixty-five, secondly, in 1890 Ada l.knily, daughter of 
Duckwoi’tli was appointed phy.sician to (.lcorgeArLluirFullcr,ol'Dorkiiig,byAvhom 
the Seamen’s (Dreadnought) Hospital, he had two sons. He died in London 
Greenwich, and lectured in its school. He 20 January 1928 and was succeeded as 
was consulting physician to the Italian second baronet by the son of his first 
Hospital, Queen Square, medical referee marriage, Edward Dyce (born 1875), 
to the Treasury (1905-19T1), and member sometime a judge of the High Court of 
of the Pensions Commutation Board Judicature in Rangoon. 

(1900-1910). ^ [Memoir in St. Buftliolomew’s Hospital Re- 

Duckworth received many honours; he ports, vol. Ixii, 1020; private irn'ormntjoJi; 
waskniglited in 1880 and created a baronet personal knowledge.] A. E, GAimoo, 

in 1900; he was accorded the honorary 

degrees of LL.D. of Liverpool and Edin- DUI^E, Sin FREDERICK WILLIAM 
burgh universities and M.D. of Belfast, of (1863-1024), Indian civil servant, born at 
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Arbroath 8 December 1863, was the eldest 
eon of the Rev. William Duke, D .Dpariah 
minister of St. Vigean’s, Forfarshire, by 
Ilia wife, Annie, daughter of Surgeon Peter 
Alexander Leonard, R.N., inspector- 
general of hospitals. Duke came of an old 
Angus family; an ancestor fought in the 
Rebellion of 1745. Educated as a child at 
a dame’s school at Norwood, he returned 
to Scotland and spent seven years at the 
Arbroath high school, •whence he went to 
Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s to be coaclied 
for the Indian civil service examination, 
which he passed, eleventh on the list, in 
1882. I-Iia two years probation was passed 
at University College, London. 

Assigned to Bengal, ■\vherc he remained 
throughout his Iirdian career, Duke had, 
iiiililce most members of his service who 
hove risen to high ollice, no secretariate 
experience until, after twenty-four years 
service in districts, he became chief secre¬ 
tory to tlie government of Bengal in 1000. 
But this long apprenticeship grave him a 
very thorough knowledge of district ad-1 
ministration and of the people of Bengal ; ^ 
and his modesty and lack of ambition 
saved him from disappoitxtmcnt at the pro¬ 
motion of others before him. Duke was, 
indeed, a public servant whose good and 
unobtrusive work came little into notice; 
so tliat his selection for his first high 
appointment was made after considerable 
licsitation. But, once chosen for a post 
of great responsibility, lie fully justified 
the choice by his qualities of sound 
judgement, tact, and industry, and by 
his high standard of personal and politi¬ 
cal upriglitncss. Quiet at»d reserved in 
manner and utterance, he was a shrewd 
though kindly judge of men. While he 
possessed political imagination to a degree 
unsuspected by those who did not know 
him intimately, his temperament was 
cautious, and when he came in later years 
to be closely concerned in the delibera¬ 
tions which led to the transmutation of 
the Indian political system by the Mon- 
tngu-ChcImsford reforms (1018-1919), the 
disndvnntngc of never having served inside 
the government of India was ■to some ex¬ 
tent counterbalanced by iiis intimate know¬ 
ledge of those fundamental facts of pro¬ 
vincial and district administration which 
are sometimes forgotten at Simla and 
hardly discernible from ■Whitehall. 

Duke’s earlier years were spent for the 
most part in remote and politically un¬ 
important districts of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa (then undivided); but the tenure 
from 1807 to 1002 of the magistracy at 


Howrah, which carried with it the chair¬ 
manship of its munici\nility, introduced 
him to a jiew and diflicult phase of nd- 
ministrotion, and brought him into per¬ 
sonal touch with members of the business 
and mercantile European community of 
Ciilctitt.a, among whom he made many 
friends. He restored the disordered lin- 
ances of the Howrah municipality, and for 
a short time acted as chairman of the 
1 Calcutta corporation. His iDiomotion in 
1905 to be commissioner of Orissa enlarged 
I Ins experience and increased his reputation 
I among his colleagues. In Sir Andrew 
Fraser [q.v.] he found a sympathetic 
lieutenant-governor; and hi.s appointment 
to odiciatens chief secretary in 1008, wliich 
came as somewhat of a s\irpvisc, was con¬ 
tinued by Sir Edward Baker, a brilliant 
but di/Ticult chief, whom Duke’s imper¬ 
turbable good temper and quiet loyalty 
gradually impressed. Thus, when an 
executive council under the lieutenant- 
governor was created in 1010, Duke be¬ 
came one of its members, and, on Bakov’s 
going home on leave in July 1011, acting 
lieutenant-governor. Baker retired in the 
following September, and Duke eoixtiuued 
to rule the pro'vince, until the spectacular 
changes, announced at tlie royal diirbarat 
Delhi(12 December 1011), reunited East¬ 
ern and Western Bengal into a presidency 
(cutting off Bihar and Orissa), with n 
governor brought, as in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, from political circles in England. Sir 
William Duke (he was knighted in 1911) 
was tlius the last of the lieutenant-gover¬ 
nors w'ho for more than half a century had 
ruled Bengal, and the Inst olHcial occupant 
of Belvedere, Warren Hastings’s house in 
Alipuv (Calcutta). 

IVlicnLord Carmichael of Skirling [q.v.] 
was transferred from Madras to Bengal in 
April 1912 to be the first governor, Duke 
became his senior niember of council. His 
expert knowledge was placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of a governor ignorant oi 
local conditions and with but short experi¬ 
ence of India. He was especially useful in 
bringing together again the olficcrs and 
tlie administrative systems of the two 
provinces which had been severed by Lord 
Curzon. 

In November 1014 Duke retired from 
the Indian civil service, and was appointed 
a member of the Council of India. Tlioiigli 
the ordinary work of the Council in White¬ 
hall was diminished by war conditions, the 
political problems of India became in¬ 
creasingly insistent. In London Duke met 
the group of students of Imperial questions 
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associated with the Round Table quarterly 
review, aud with these, anti some of the 
senior oilicials of the India Oflicc, engaged 
in discussions on the framework of Indian 
government in the conrse of which the 
novel idea of ‘dyarchy’ was hatched, 
though in a form very differeiit from that 
established by the Government of India 
Act of 1019. In a ineinovnndum, in the 
composition of whicli Duke took the lead¬ 
ing part, an attempt was made to sketch 
the way in wliich an Indian province might 
be governed under n scheme of partial 
‘responsibility’. ThisunoHicialdocument, 
read by tlic viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
acquired an importance that its authors 
haduot foreseen; and when the secretary of 
state, Mr. Kdwin Samuel Montagu [q.v.], 
went to India in 1017 after the nioincntons 
declaration of hia new policj', Ire chose Sir 
William Dulcc from among his council to 
accompany him. But Duke’s own prefer¬ 
ence had been for a modest beginning of 
self-government in territorial units smaller 
than the existing provinces of India. In 
the consultations held in India in the 
cold weather of 1917-1918 between the 
secretary of state’s delegation and the 
governments of India and of the provinces, 
Montagu relied upon Duke to a far greater 
extent than is likely to be conveyed by the 
SQinctimea petulant extraets from his un¬ 
revised private diary, published after his 
death. In January 1920, on the retirement 
of Sir Thomas ITolderncas (q.v., the only 
other Indian civilian to hold theofTice) Mon¬ 
tagu made Duke permanent imder-secrc- 
tary of state at the India Odice. In this 
post, confronted by the didficiilt task of 
ndjustingthe degree of control exercised by 
the. secretary of .state in council to the new 
conditions in In<lia, as well ns by the un- 
unfamilinr duties of tlie head of the major 
ofTice in the home civil service, Duke I 
earned the conCidcnce of Montagu’s suc¬ 
cessors, Lord Peel and Lord Olivier, ns 
well as the regard of the permanent staff. 
On U June 102-1; he died suddenly in 
London of ii heart attack due to arterio¬ 
sclerosis. 

Duke thoroughly enjoyed Indian life, 
especially in its outdoor a.spccts, was a fair 
shot, and acquired a good lield-knowledge 
of the fauna and flora of Bengal. An in¬ 
defatigable walker, he liked to explore his 
districts and to get to know tlic villagers, 
by whom he was called ‘ tlie sahib who does 
all ids daks (journcy.s) on foot’. Genuinely 
interested in Indian archaeology, he was 
able to do useful v’orlc at Ga‘.ea in the 


Duke married in 1880 Mary, daughter 
of James Addison Scott, of Ne^vton of 
Arbirlot, near Arbroath, who with their 
two sons and one daughter survived him. 
He was awarded the C.S.I. in 1910, the 
K.C.I.E. in 1011, the K.C.S.I. in 1015, and 
the G,C.I.K. in 1018. An unodicial dis¬ 
tinction which he valued highly was his 
election to the Athenaeum Club under 
nile II in 1922. 

[Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy, 1020; Lord Car¬ 
michael of Stirling: a Mcinoir, 1020 ; Edwin S. 
MontiVgii, An Indian Diary, 1080; private 
infotmation.] M. C. C. Seton. 

DUNRAVEN AND MOUNT-EARL, 
fourth Rarl of (1841-1020), Irish politi¬ 
cian. [See Quin, Winduam Thomas 
Wyndiiam-.] 

DURAND, Sin HENRY MORTIMER 
(1850-1924), Indian civil servant nnd dij)- 
lomat, was born at ScUove, Bhopal State, 
India, 14 February 1850, the second son of 
General Sir Henry Marion Durand (1812- 
1871, q.v,), by his first Avife, Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of M.ajor-General Sir John McCaskill. 
After being educated at Blackhcath Pro¬ 
prietary School and at Etrin House, Ton- 
bridge, be passed into the Indian civil 
.service in 1870. lie ivas called to the bar 
■ by Lincoln’s Inn in 1872. He arrived in 
India early in 1873, and sifter serving in 
Bengal for eighteen months was appointed 
attache in the Foreign Oiftce. He was 
proficient in Oriental languages, and rose 
rapidly in the political or diplomatic de¬ 
partment, serving under (Sir) Alfred Lyall 
in Rajputaiia and as political secretary to 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Earl) RolierLs in 
Afglianistan in 1879-1880. He was shut 
up with Roberts’s force in the Sherpur 
cantonment, and assisted his lirothcr-in- 
law, Sir Charles hletcalt'c MacGregor [q .v.], 
in recapturing .some guns wliich liad fallen 
into the encmy’.s hand.s. He was men- 
tiaued in dispatclic.s for conspicuous gal¬ 
lantry and was awarded tlie Afghan war 
medal w'ith two clasjw. 

Returning to Calcutta, Durand rejoined 
the l''oreign Ollice and soon rose to be its 
head. In 1885 he was coniirnied as foreign 
secretary by the governor-general, tlie 
Earl of Dufferin, ivho considered him 
‘about the ablest civil servant wc have, 
and certainly the lofLiest-minclcd man I 
have met in India—brave, cool, jivoud, 
and absolutely disintevestccl, very indus¬ 
trious and with a tremendous sense of the 
obligations and of the dignity Avliieh should 
attach to an English gentleman’. As 


conservation of Buddhist remains. 
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foreign secretary and head of the political 
department, Durand accomplished the 
best -work of his life. He enjoyed the 
complete confidence of Lord Dufferin 
(whom he accompanied to Mandalay in 
1880) and ot his successor, Lord Laiis- 
downe. tie exercised a powerful perma¬ 
nent innuence on frontier policy, on the 
settlement witli Russia after the Pnnjdch 
affair of 1885, on tlic annexation of Upper 
Burma, and on the critical negotiations 
witti Ameer Abdnr llnliman, whicli led up 
to the final settlement of boundaries be¬ 
tween Afghanistan atrd Russia on one sklc, 
and Afghanistan, British India, and I'crsia 
on the other. In ISDfi he negotiated with 
tire nmeer at Kabul ati agreement whereby 
the British Indian Em})ire acquired a 
frontier of actual and ciefinitc tesponsi- 
liility in advance of its administrative 
border. The ‘Durand line’, whicli wa.s 
subsequently demarcated, divides tribes 
under British political control from those 
under Al'ghan influence for the entire 
distance from Chitral to Seistan, thereby 
removing a source of con.staut misunder¬ 
standing and friction. A northern border I 
had already been secured for the ameer, 
which has marked a definitebarrieragainst 
Russia’s advance towards India, and may 
therefore be said to have prepared the way 
for the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1007 
and for Anglo-Russian co-operation in the 
European War of 1914. Durand also 
planned and carried through tlio establish¬ 
ment of the Imperial service troops of the 
Indian princes, -whereby 20,000 trained 
men were added to the luunbcr of combat¬ 
ants sent from India in the European War. 

The main secret of Durand’s success was 
his cnthu.siasm and the confidence which 
he inspired in his subordinates and in the 
Asiatic rulers with whom he came into 
contact. His object was to meet men face 
to face, to discuss all problems with local 
experts, to visit all outpo.sts of empire. ‘I 
have never forgotten’, wrote Sir W’est 
Ridgeway [q.v,], on the successful conclu¬ 
sion of the labours of the Riis.sio-Afglian 
boundary comi-nission, ‘whatl cnvctoyonr 
generous friendship and appreciation,’ ‘Sir 
5lortimcr Durand’, says Ameer Abdur 
Rahurau in his autobiography, ‘being a' 
clever statesman, realized that confidence 
begets confidence; hearts have intercourse 
with hearts; affection creates affection; 
and hatred creates hatred.’ Anxious to pro¬ 
mote good relations between all classes in 
Simla, Durand organized Association foot¬ 
ball there in 1886, and in 1888 presented 
a silver football to be competed for an¬ 


nually. The game speedily became ex¬ 
ceedingly popular. 

Durand was created K.C.I.E. in 1889, 
and K.C.S.I. in. 1804, after liis return from 
I^bul. In the .spring of the latter year lie 
was offered by Lord Rosebery the post of 
ministei'-plenipotentiiiry at I’clicran, and 
prematurely retired from the Indian civil 
service. His services were acknowledged 
in the Gazette of India as ‘rarely equalled 
and never excelled during the flvat twenty 
years of an Indian career’. He remained 
in Persia from 1894 to 1900, but in .S])ite 
of his fine qualities and exceptional ability 
to speak Persian easily, was not particu¬ 
larly .successful, largely because he could 
not induce Lord Salisbury’s government 
' to give substantial countenance to capital- 
I ists prepared to find the two million loan 

I for which the sliah’s government insis¬ 
tently begged. He handled with coii- 
spiciiou.H judgement the dilliciilt situation 
which resulted from the assassination of 
Shah Nasir-ud-din and made viscl'ul sug- 
gestion-s, w'hieii were afterwards carried 
out, for the establishment of British con¬ 
sulates at important centres; but, as may 
be learned from the friendly testimony of 
Sir Cecil Spririg-llioe, who served under 
him and afterwards succeeded him ns 
charge d’affaires, he was hardly on speak¬ 
ing terms with nny of the. Persian minis- 
ter.s. His manners were stiff, but his whole 
work was obstructed by peculiar dillicul- 
tics which were no fault of his. The posi¬ 
tion at Teheran after hi.s departure has 
been pithily described by Spring-Hicc: 
‘Order in this town is kept by a Russian 
colonel and his Hussian-clrilled troops, by 
the guns given by the Cr.av, and by the 
advice which the Russians arc giving, 
Finances have been for a time set in order 
by a Russian loan. Corn js brought into 
the starving city by a Russian road. IVe 
have done nothing and given nothing, and 
cannot expect to get anything.’ 

On being promoted ambassador at 
Madrid, Durand received the G.C.M.G. In 
1901 he wa.s tnadc n privy councillor. He 
was liked and rcsju'cted in S])b\in, and 
Spanish feeling towiirds Great Britain im¬ 
proved during ids term of ofliee, In li)0d, 
\qiot\ the sudricu dcivlh of Sir Michael Her¬ 
bert, he wa.s offered by Lord Lansdownc 
the lYashington embassy. He accepted 
with alacrity, and began ^vo^k in this new 
sphere with the eager ambition to promote 
British and American friciulshi)'), and with 
a strong admiration for Pre.sidcnt Roose¬ 
velt. But Roosevelt w’as anxious to have 
Spring-Rlee as ambassador, as was also 
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Scnfitov Ctibot Lodge, who stood at the 
president’s elbow. To both of these men 
Spring-Rice was an intimate friend of 
many years’ standing. Durand was tcni- 
pernmentally iinsiiitcd to America; he 
was not a professional diplomat, and was 
stiff and unyielding in upholding British 
and Canadian rights and claims. Ilis em¬ 
bassy was not strongly equipped; and his 
dccply-i’ootcd patriotism innde him very 
sensitive to Tough-and-vc.ady criticisms of 
British methods and ideas. Roosevelt, 
too, was much annoyed by the refusal of 
Mr. Balfour’s government to advise their 
ally Japan ‘to be reasonable’ in the nego¬ 
tiations with Russia in 1005. With a 
change of government in England came 
an opportunity for a change of ambassa¬ 
dors at Washington. In October 1905 
Durand was recalled, to lus own surprise, 
on tire ground that liis tempernnient pre¬ 
vented him from keejung in personal touch 
witli tlie president and the foreign secre¬ 
tary, and tliat consequently the British 
embassy was jilaeed at a eonsklcrable dis¬ 
advantage. Sir Edward Gre 5 '’s letter held 
out no hope of another diplomatic ap¬ 
pointment. 

Deeply hurt, Durand returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1900. He was offered and refused 
the governorship of Bombay. He con¬ 
tested Plymouth in the conservative in¬ 
terest in 1010, but was unsuccessful, and 
retired into private life, occupying liiin- 
self largely witli literary pursuits, lie 
emerged during tlie War, first as a vigor¬ 
ous recruiter in the West of England, and 
then as chairman of a eoininittce whose 
duty it was to revise c^ccinptions from 
military service. He died 8 June 192'1- at 
Bolden, Minchead, Somerset, where he was 
buried. 

Durancl’s literary output was consider¬ 
able. In 1870 he edited his father’s/Jis/or.y 
of the First Afglidn War and in 1888 he 
published a biograiihy of his father. His 
other works were lldcn Treverymi, or the 
Ruling Race (lii'.st published anonymously 
in 1891), iS^adir Slialii an luHtorical novel 
(1908), tile life of Sir Alfred Lyall, perhaps 
the best of his books (lOlil), a biography 
of Sir George White (11)1.5), A I/oliditif in 
South Africa (1911), and The Thirteenth 
Hussars in the Great War (1021). He was 
a director of the Royal Asiatic Society from 
1911 to 1910 and president of tlie Central 
Asian Society from 1914 to 1917. 

Durand was a man of ime appearance 
and pliy.siqne. He rode, shot, and played 
games ^vcll. But he suffered from shyness 
and nervousness, and for this reason was 


apt to assume a somewhat rigid olhcial 
demeanour. Those who served under him 
in India, however, appreciated his uncom¬ 
promising rectitude and essential simpli¬ 
city of nature; and a close observer at 
Washington spoke of him in 1005 in a 
letter to Spring-Rice as possessing a line 
mind and character. ‘No nnm ever strug¬ 
gled with greater ad^'el'.sity.’ He seems to 
have been inistuken both in abandoning 
his Indian cDTcev j^rcmaturcly and in de¬ 
clining to return to it as a governor later 
on. At heart he was a soldier and would 
have adopted a military career but for his 
father’s dissuasion. 

Dumnd married in 1875 Ella (died 
1018), daughter of Teignmouth Sandys, of 
the Bengal civil service. They had a sou 
and a daughter. A portrait of Durand by 
W. Thomas Smith (1904) is in the National 
Portrait Gnllcry, and a cartoon by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 12 May 1904. 

[Sir Percy Sykes, The I-ifc of Sir Mortimer 
Durandy 1020; Sicplicn Gwynn, The Letters 
and Frieiulships of Sir Cecil Spriug-Ricc, 
2 vols., 1020 ; The Life of AI>diir 'Jiali)iia)i,Amir 
of Afghanistan, edited by -dir Muiishi SulLnn 
Mahomed Kliua, 1900 ; Sir Ercclcrick Maurice, 
The Life of General Lord liazuUnson of Trent, 
1928; private iuforiiuiLioii; pcrsoiuil know¬ 
ledge.] II. V. Lovett. 

DURNFOUD, Siu WALTER (1847- 
1026), provost of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was born 21 February 1847 at 
Middleton, Lancasbiic, tlic younger son of 
the Rev. Richard Durnfortl [q.v.], rector 
of Middleton, and afterwards bishop of 
Chichester, by bis wife, Emnui, daughter 
of the llcv. John Kente, D.D, [q.v.], hend- 
I master of Eton from 1809 to 18114’. Dnrn- 
fortl entered Eton in 1859 as an op[)idan 
at a dainc’s house (T. H. Stevens) but was 
soon elected a king’s scholar, lii.s tutors 
, were, at first lus uncle, F. E. Duruford 
' (lower master), and hiicr Mr. A. C. James. 
In 1805 he was mlmitLod scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, wlicrc he obtaiiicil a 
first class (as fourth classic) in the classical 
tripos of 1800, licooming, on gi aduation, a 
fellow of liis college in the same year. 

In 1870 Duruford rcLiirned to Eton as 
an assistant master niuler the Rev. James 
John Hornby, D.D. [q-v-], and remained 
there till 1899, having been for many years 
a housemaster. Tbroiigliout lie was a very 
successful teacher and a beloved and 
popular tutor. Among the many useful 
functions which he discharged were the 
management of the army class and the 
command of the Volimteer corps. His 
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house was always m high repute. In 1809 
he was compelled by persistent attacks of 
gout to retire. 

As he had never married, Dv^rnfoid still 
held his fellowship at King’s College under 
the statutes of 1801, and to King’s he 
returned. He speedily became an impor¬ 
tant and influential member of many 
boards and syndicates, including the coun¬ 
cil of the senate and the town council. In 
1909 he was mayor of Cambridge, and from 
1900 until his death principal of the Canr- 
bridge University clay training college for 
elementary teaciiers. In 1900 he also be¬ 
came vice-provost of King's, and in 1010 
a fellow of Eton. On the outbreak of the | 
European War in lOIJ; Durnford threw | 
himself into the task of selecting candi¬ 
dates for commissions, and alike in this 
and in the many other new tasks entailed 
by the situation his services were invalu¬ 
able. These were recognized in 1019 when 
he was cronted G.B.E. In 1018, on the 
succession of Dr. M. R. James to tlie 
provostship of Eton, Durnford rvns elected 
provost of King’s, an olHce which he held 
until hia death, which took place at Cain- 
brjclge 7 April 1020 at the age of seventy- 
nine. 

Durnford was a man of great sweetness 
of character, which he masked under a 
humorous incisiveness of manner. There 
is some truth in the kindly description of 
him by his old friend Canon Hugh Pearson 
of Windsor: ‘He forms opinions hastily 
and expresses them strongly.’ He was not 
without a certain family I'csemblance to 
his grandfather, Dr. Keatc, In every circle 
which he entered—and his acquaintance 
was extensive—he was loved; especially, 
perhaps, by his pupils at Eton and his 
undergraduate friends at Cambridge, in 
whose pursuits (not least those connected 
with the drama) he took a vivid interest. 
As an administrator, both at Eton and 
King’s, he was greatly volued for his sane 
views and his helpfulness. 

Tlieve are portraits of Durnford by Sir, 
A. S. Cope (1914) and Sir William Orpen 
(1924) at Eton and King's respectively. 
A quasi-caricature by ‘ Spy * appeared in 
Vanity Fair 4 December 1902. 

[The Times, 8 April 1020; Memoir of Sir 
Waller Durajord, printed for King’s College, 
1020; personal knowledge.] 

hi. R. Jaues. 

DYER, REGINALD EDWARD 
HARRY (1804-1927), brigadier-general, 
was born at Murrec, a hill station in tlie 
Punjab, 9 October 1804, the youngest son 


and sixth child of Edward Dyer, by his wife 
Mary Passmore, of Barnstaple. His father, 
the son of a pilot of Devonshire descent in 
the East India Company’s service, was the 
first to brew beer sucecs-sfully in India, and 
nt the time of his younge.st son’s birth was 
managing partner in the Murree Brewery 
Company. After education at Bishop Cot¬ 
ton School, Simla, Middleton College, co. 
Cork, and the Royal Military College, 

: Sandhurst, Dyer received in IBS.’j n com¬ 
mission in the Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
In 1888 he transferred to the Indian army, 
in which the rest of Ins military career was 
spent. He saw active service in the Burma 
campaign of 188Q-1887, the Hazara ex¬ 
pedition (1888), the relief of Cliitral (1896), 
the Waziristaii blockade (1901-1002), and 
the Zakka Khel operations (1008). But in 
the European War his opportunity of 
putting to the test the experience thus 
gained did not come until 1916, when he 
Avas placed in command of operations in 
South-Eastern Persia. Here, by energy, 
coiiriige, and bluff, he achieved a notable 
success; and the C,13., whicli he received, 
was well earned. 

Having completed this task, Dyer re¬ 
turned to India to be posted to the com¬ 
mand of a training brigade at Jullundur; 
but in the spring of 1917 he met with a 
serious riding accident. Tliis incapacitated 
him for a whole year and necessitated sick 
leave to England; indeed, it is probable 
that, had the tinres been less strenvmus 
or Dyer a les.s determined character, he 
would have been invalided out of the 
service. Always a full-blooded man, and 
liable to attacks of gout in the bead, he 
suffered for the rest of his life from fre¬ 
quent and severe headaches; while the 
internal injuries which he received may 
account for the gradual loss of power over 
his lower limbs. But he returned to India 
and resumed his command at Jullundur in 
April 1918. 

A year later, grave civil disovdci's broke 
out in the Punjab and in many otlier parts 
of India. What was probably the most 
violent of these outbreaks oceiirrcd on 10 
April 1010 at Amvitsivv, within the tecri- 
torinl area of Dyer’s brigade. There, with¬ 
out provocation, a mob killed live Engiisli- 
men, gutted several public buildings, 
looted two banks, and beat a lady inissiou- 
ftry, leaving her for dead. Dyer arrived on 
the scene the next day at 9 p.m., when the 
local civil anthority appears to liave rclin- 
quished oU control into his hands. Dyer 
acted with great vigour and restored orcicr. 
Three of Iris actions, however, gave rise to 
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the bitterest controversy. First, on 13 
April, when a dense crowd of several 
thousand persons had assembled contrary 
to his orders in a confined space in, the 
city (the ‘ Jalianwala Bagh’), he marched 
a small force of fifty rifles to the spot and 
opened fire without warning. The panic- 
stricken mob endeavoured to disperse; the 
exits were inadequate; and Dyer, thinking 
apparently that the mob was massing to 
attack him, did not give the order to cease 
Are until 1,050 rounds had been expended. 
370 persons are known to have been killed; 
the wounded are estimated at three times 
this number; and it is widely supposed 
that the casualties were liigher still. Sec¬ 
ondly) on 10 April, Dyer issued an order 
that no Indian should be pcrniittedtopass 
except in a crawling posture along the 
street in which the lady missionary had 
been assaulted. Thirdly, on. the spot 
where that assault took jdace he caiiscrl to 
be whipped, after con vie tion on an en tircly 
different charge, six persons whom lie be¬ 
lieved to have been also guilty of com¬ 
mitting the assault, although it was not 
until later that they were actually con¬ 
victed of it. 

AVhatevcr view may be taken of these 
proceedings, there is no doubt that Dyer’s 
actions during the ensuing three weeks 
were excellent. Ilia pacification of the dis¬ 
trict earned for him from the guardians of 
the Golden Temple (the central shrine of 
the Sikh faitli), who may reasonably have 
feared pillage by tlie mob, the signal 
honour of investiture in that temple as a 
Sikh. Barely was his task in Amritsar 
completed, when Dyer was appointed to j 
command a brigade on active service in | 
the third Afghan War (May 1919). Again, 
in spite of continuous pliystcal pain ’which 
would have prostiutcd a less determined 
inan, he distinguished himself, notably in 
tile relief of the small fort of Thai, which 
was threatened by the Afghan commander- 
in-chief (afterwards King Nadir Sliah) 
with a force greatly exceeding his own. 

Meanwhile, racial ill-focUng over the 
events at Amritsar had been growing 
apace in an atmosphere of general ignor¬ 
ance, rumours, and suspicions. At length, 
on I4i October 1010, the government of 
India appointed a committee, of Avhich 
Lord Hunter, a Scottish judge, was chair¬ 
man, ‘to investigate the recent distur¬ 
bances . . . their cau-ses and the measures 
taken to cope with them’. Before tliis 
committee Dyer was summoned as an 
olhcittl witness, and gave evidence. The 
strictures which the committee, in its 


report, passed upon his conduct led the 
cominander-in-chicf in India, Sir Charles 
Carmichael Monro [q.v.], to revoke Dyer’s 
officiating promotion to a divisional com¬ 
mand and to insist on his resignation from 
the service (March 1020). He wag, in fact, 
within a few months of the age limit for 
retireiiicnt. The home go\'ei'nment, al¬ 
though it permitted Dyer to submit a 
furOicr statement, upheld the action of 
the commander-in-ehief. 

The publication of certain passages in 
Dyer’s evidence added fre.sh fuel to Indian 
resentment and, coupled with the treat¬ 
ment accorded to him, rekindled contro¬ 
versy among ISnglishmen. For, while 
admitting that he could probably have 
dispersed the crowd at Jalianwala Bagh 
without the use of force, he had attempted 
to justify the severity sliowii by reference 
to eventualities which had not yet arisen 
and to tire impression which he hoped 
to produce in other parts of India. Much 
that he said, moreover, appeared to be 
tinged with racial arrogance. Debates 
took place in both houses of parliament. 
It was widely felt that Dyer’s actions at 
Amritsar and his attitude musk be officially 
I repudiated. On the other hand there were 
many who insisted, with equal reason, that 
he had been condemned, not only without 
I aproperly constituted trial, but after being 
I put in a position in which, according to the 
essential principles of English legal procc- 
I dure, no nccn.sed person should be placed. 

I Estimates of Dyer’s conduct will probably 
continuetodiffer. This much at least is cer¬ 
tain : the crawling order ^vas indefensible; 
the firing on the crowd in the Jalianwala 
Bagh was a great tragedy; and the effect 
of both incidents in alienating responsible 
Indian opinion from England was lament¬ 
able. Nor was ill-feeling allowed to die a 
natural death. Interested parties bought 
the Bagh in order to preserve it as a slirinc 
of race hatred; wliilc the iVIornirig Post 
newspaper raised a testimonial in fii\’Oiir 
of Dj'er and collected £26,000, which Dyer 
accepted. 

Afterresigningtheservice Dyer’s health 
rapidly failed. In November 1021 he was 
stricken with paralysis, and never re¬ 
covered. He died at Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, 28 July 1027, of arterio-sclerosis 
and cerebral Imcinorrliagc. 

Although a strict diseijhinarian with a 
strong sense of his own authority, Dyer 
was always well known for the care wliich 
betook, and imsisted on others talcing, for 
the comfort of the Indian rank and file 
under his command; with them he was 
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popular, not only on that account, but as 
a simple and courageous solclior. No one 
ever questioned his statement that his 
action at Amritsar was dictated by a stern 
sense of duty. 

Dyer Tnarricd in 1888 Anne, daughter 
of Colonel Edmund Pippon Ominancy, 
Indian Staff Corps, who survived him 
with two sons. 

[The Tivies, 25 July 1027 ; Ian Colvin, IJJe 
of General Uj/cr, 1020; Sir G. dc S, Harrow, 
Life of Sir Charles Corniicbacl Momo, 1031; 
Hansard, Varliamcniury Debates, 5th scries. 
House of Lords, a'oI. 41, 10 and 20 July 1920, 
House of Commons, vol. 131, 8 July 1920; 
Iteport of tlie Committee appointed to investi¬ 
gate the disturbances in the Puniab (Lord 
Huntev’s Cominittee), td. fiSl, 1920 (evidence 
before llie same committee, vol. iii, Amritsar, 
1020 ); full shorthand report of the summing- 
up of McCardie J. in O'Dzvi/er v. Nair, King’s 
Bench Division, 4 and 5 June 1024; private 
infonnation.] S. V. FmCKUAun. 

DYER, Sm WILLIAM TURNER 
THISELTON- (1843-1028),botanist. [See 
Tiiisulton-Dyeu,] 

EARDLEY-WILMOT, Sm SAINT- 
HILL (1852-1D2G), forester. [See Wil- 

MOT.] 

EATON, HERBERT FRANCIS, third 
Baiion CiiEVLESMoiui (1848-1925), inajor- 
generol, was born in London 25 January 
1848, the third son of Henry William 
Eaton, created in 1887 Bai-on Clieyles- 
more, of Cheylcsmore, Coventry', by his 
wife, Charlotte Gorham, dauglitcr of 
Thomas Leader Hannan, of Nctv Orleans. 
He succeeded his brother, William Meriton, 
in the barony in 1902. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, and joined the Grenadier 
Guards in 1867. All his life the wel- 
fare of the Guards was of primary interest 
to liim. He commanded the 2nd bat¬ 
talion for four years, 1800-1894, having 
the special rc.sponsibility of taking it to 
Bermuda for a year in 1890, following on 
an act of insubordination in the battalion. 
He retired as a major-gcnerol in 1899 
after commanding the regiment, but 
without having seen active ser\’jce. He 
returned to military work during the 
European War as president of courts 
martini in espionage and other cases^ and 
as chairman of various boards; he was 
also commandant of the National Rifle 
Association's school of musketrj'^ atBisley. 
He was created C.V.O. in 1993, K.C.V.O. 
in 1909, K.C.M.G. in 1919, and G.B.E. in 
1025. 


As an Eton boy Lord Chcylc.smore shot 
at Wiinblcdon in the match for the Ash¬ 
burton shield in 1800, and he always re¬ 
tained a great interest in riflc-shootiiicr 
being closely associated with the National 
Biflc Association for some years before he 
joined its council in 1899, He was its 
chairman from 1903 until tlie time of his 
death, and was cnth\)siastic in developing 
ride-shooting overseuB and among the boys 
of the Empire. Under his cliairmanship 
Bislcy developed into the best shooting 
centre in the Empire, and })roducecl a 
company of expert marksmen, who, 
formed into a school of miiskctvy, played 
an important part in training instructors 
Coi the new aviuica raised during tire 
European War. 

The confidence inspii-ed by Oieyles- 
morc’s attractive and open personality, 
his tact, and his human sympathies led 
him into public vvork in many directions, 
and he proved bimsetC a diligent coia- 
mittce man. He was chairman of the 
Middlesex Territorial Army As.sociatioii 
from its inception in 1908 until Ins death. 
He did much for the welfare of the cx- 
service man, being chairman for twenty- 
thi*ee years of the Soldiers' and Sailors’ 
Help Society. He was also vicc-chairninn 
of the British lied Cross Society and an 
active worker for it for many years, and 
was a knight of grace of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem., He was at Nwriows 
times honorary colonel or commandant of 
Queen Victoria’s Rifles, of the Middlesex 
Volunteer Regiment, and of the County of 
London Royal Engineers, His philan¬ 
thropic work as a civilian i nehided twenty- 
one years os chairman of the Brompton 
Hospital for con.sumption, and many 
ycar-s’ service on tlie Imard of the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital, during live of which he was 
chnirninn. He was also chairman of the 
board of governors of Dvdwich College, 
and served as master of the Sivllcis’ 
Conipauy. His inuuicipal ^vo^k also was 
ijnpovtant; he was for twcnty-tJirce years 
tinaldcnnnii, and for two years (lOOdi-lOOQ) 
mayor of VVestininstcr; IVom 1907 to 1919 
he represented St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on the London County Council, 
and was chairman of the Council in 
1912-1913. He stood, un.successfully, for 
parliament in 1887, when he conte.stcd 
Coventry in the conservative interest, on 
the devotion to the peerage of Ids father, 
who had hekl the scat for marry years, 
Lord Cheylcsmore formed a large col¬ 
lection of military medals, and in 1807 
publislied Naval and Military Medals of 
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Grcdl I3r i«n')i. He lived n^sviuly in London, 


but at one time vented ITugheiuIcn Manor, 
and vesided later at Cooper’s Hill. 

Dignified, courteous, considerate, cx- 
pci’ieneccl in aU'airs, Lord Cheylcsmorc 
was an ideal chairman. He was every¬ 
where popular, and by his brother officers 
was affectionately nicknamed ‘Biwvnk 
He married in 1892 Lli/abcth Richardson, 
dniiohtcr of Francis Ormond French, of 
New York, and left two sons. He died at 
Engleficld Grcca, 29 July 1025, from in¬ 
juries received in a motor’ accident, and 
was succcciled in tire iraroiiy by Iris elder 
son, Fraircis Onriond Henry (born 1803). 

A cartoon of Loicl CdicyIcsmorc appeared 
in Vmitij Fair 17 July 1912. 

[The Times, !30 July 1925; The A’nh'onof 
lUJIc Associedion Jotiriial, August 1025; pri¬ 
vate information i personal knowledge.] 

CO'lU’i3SI.OE. 

EDGE, Sm JOHN (ISJl-igZd), Indian 
judge, was born 28 July IS-H ntClonbrock, i 
Queen’s County, Ireland, the only child of I 
Ilcnjainin Iloolecr Jiidge, J.l’., of Clon- 
brock,by his wife, Esther Anne, only child 
of Thomas Allen, of the I’ark, co. Wick¬ 
low. The family, wiiich originated fi-om 
Malpas, in Cheshire, bad settled in Ireland 
in Stuart times. Like his father before 
him, Beiijaiiiin Edge possessed qualifica¬ 
tions as n milling engineev, an iinusiiul 
siccomplislrmcnt among the Irish gentry 
of that clay, and worked coal mines in the 
Queen’s County and elsewhere. 

Jolin Edge was edueatccl at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, whei'c he took the degrees of 
15.A. (1801) and LL.B. (1802). He was 
culled to tile Iri.sl( liar by the King’s Inns, 
Diililin, in ISOl, and to the English bar by 
tlic Middle Temple in 1800, and rvent the 
Northern and North-Eastern circuits. In 
188C he took silk ; and tiie same year wins 
appointed chief justice of the high conrl of 
judicature for the North-Western I'ro- 
viuo.es of India (as they were then styled) 
at Allahabad, lieing knighted on appoint¬ 
ment. As cliief justice it wa.s Edge’s good 
fortune to lU'eside over nn oxccjitioiuilly 
strong Court, several of his colleagues 
being men of maikecl ability. But lie 
quickly showed himself worthy to bo tlicir 
leader. A good example of his quality 
may be found iii the judgment in 
v. ]ihd«wansit}gh (ISfin), in 
which he held that the adoption of certain 
near relatives is not invalid in Hindu larv. 
In the ap])eal IVom this decision wliich 
came before the Pri\y Council in 1898, 
Lord Hobliousc [q.v.], although differing 


from his conclusions, complimented Edge 
on the ‘elaborate fullness’ of his judg¬ 
ment, and it reinaius worthy of study. In 
fact, al though tire law is now settled in the 
opposite sense, the general opinion of 
.scholar.s inclines to Edge’s view, and it has 
been found necessary to engraft on the 
prohibition laid down by Lord Hohhouse 
a large body of customary exception.s. 

In addition to his judicial work Edge 
found scope for his adiiiinistrative ability. 
On his initiative the rules nud orders of 
the high court were codified. From 1887 
to 1893 he was tlic first vice-chancellor of 
the newly created university of Allahabad 
and did much to lay tlic foundations of 
that institution on right lines. His ser¬ 
vices rvere recognized by an honorary 
I doctorate in laws. In 1896 he was chalr- 
I man of the famine relief committee which 
dispensed charitable relief in the great 
famine of that year. 

Retiring from the chief justiceship in 
1898, Edge was appointed in January 
1809 judicial member of the Council of 
India, being elcoted at the same time to 
the bench of the Middle Temple, where he 
siib.sequently served the olfice of treasurer 
(1019), His duties on tlic Council of India 
were not onerous, and it was po.ssiblc for 
him to sit as a iiicin!)cr of the royal com¬ 
mission on the South African War (1002) 
and to serve on the committee of inquiry 
into the case of jS-dolph llcek (1905), who 
had been convicted and .sentenced for an 
offence of which he was subsequently 
proved not to iiave been guilty, The re¬ 
port of lliis coniuiittce iiclped to secure 
tlie establishment in 1007 of tlie Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 

Edge retired from tlie Council of India 
in 1908, and in Jamiviry 1909 was sworn 
of the Privy Council and appointed a 
member of the judicial coniiuitlee. From 
1916 till his retirement in May 102fi, two 
months before bis eigliti’-lifth birtliday, 
he was constant in tlic lieiiring of Indian 
appeals. He nisiinlained ids great reputa¬ 
tion for care and tlK)rmigIiru‘SH, and tlie 
tribute paid to hint by the lord cliancclior, 
Viscount Cave, in moving the .second read¬ 
ing of tlie Judicial Committee Bill in 1923 
was well desm'od. In tlic ease of Ariiniilli 
V. Siibhnrnijadu (1921), though loyally 
accepting the decision in lJhagiva?n'i>igh v. 
B/in«it'onsiiig/i, Edge hud the satisfaction 
of pointing out limitations to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Lord Hobliousc. His 
judgments I’cmaincd to tlic last models of 
clear and cogent reasoning: but towards 
the end of his career his knowledge of the 
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lacunae in the law occasionally tempted 
him into elaborate obiter dicta intended to 
settle doubtful points which did not really 
arise in the case before him. He survived 
his retirement barely two months, dying 
suddenly at his house in Kensington 30 
July 102G. 

Of quiet and unassuming presence, Edge 
was a man of wide interests. As chief jus¬ 
tice of Allahabad he fully lived up to the 
responsibilities of his position in the matter 
of hospitality; as a sportsman he was 
equally proficient with rod, rille, and gun, 
and he was also a keen alpinist. In free¬ 
masonry he held high rank. He was an 
enthusiastic volunteer both in the Inns of 
Court Rillcs during his early days at the 
bar and later in India, where he com¬ 
manded a battalion of the Allahabad 
Rifle Volunteers and was honorary aide- 
de-camp to the viceroy. For many years 
he made n hobby of thestudy of genealogy; 
and four stout volumes dealing with the 
pedigree and connexions of his own family 
were bequeathed by him to the William 
Salt Library at Stafford. 

Edge married in 1807 Laura, youn^ 
daughter of Thomas Loughborough, solici¬ 
tor, of Tulse Hill, Surrey. They imd one 
son and tliree daughters. 

[The Times, 2 August 1020; Indian Law 
Iteports, Allnlmbad Series, 188(P-1808; Law 
Jieporls, Indian Appeals, 1912-1926; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, vol. ii (1U08 edition); olficial 
records; private information,] 

S. V. FitzGerald. 

EDGEWORTH, FRANCIS YSIDRO 

[originally Ysiduo Francis] (1845-1026), 
economist and statistician, was bom at 
Edgeworthstown, co. Longford, 8 Febru¬ 
ary 1845, the fifth son of Francis Beaufort 
Edgeworth, by his Spanish wife, Rosa 
Florentina Eroles. His father was the 
sixth son of the author Rtclmrd liOveU 
Edgeworth [q .v.], and half-brother of tlie 
novelist Maria Edgeworth [q.v.] and of 
Anna Edgeworth, who married Thomas 
Beddoes [q.v.]. Francis YsidroEdgew'orth 
thus had an aunt (Mario) born in 1767 and 
already well Icnown in the eighteenth cen-' 
tury, and a first cousin—Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, the poet [q.v.]—born in 1803. 
Apart from descendants of the eldest son 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth living in the 
United States, Edgeworth, who was liim- 
sclf unmarried, was the last representative 
of his grandfather in the ronle line, and 
succeeded in 1911 to the family estate of 
Edgeworthstown. 

Edgeworth, whose father died when he 


was two years old. was educated at home 
until he went, at the age of seventeen, to 
Trinity College, Dublin. Thence he passed 
to Oxford as a scholar of Magdalen Hall, 
proceeding from there to Bulliol College, 
where he obtained a first class in lilcrue 
humaniores in I860. After taking his 
degree, he spent some years in London 
with straitened means, studying and writ¬ 
ing and lecturing on the moral sciences at 
icing’s College, London, where, in 1888, 
he was appointed professor of political 
economy, becoming Tookc professor of 
economic science and statistics in 1890. 
Meanwhile, he bad been called to the bur 
by tlie Inner Temple in 1877, but never 
practised. In 1801 he .succeeded J, E, 
Thorold Rogers [q.v.] as Drnminoiul pro¬ 
fessor of political economy at Oxford and 
was elected a fellow of AJl Souls College, 
which became his principal home for the 
rest of his life, He resigned his chair in 
1922, and was then made emeritus pro* 
fessor. 

It seems likely that Edgeworth’.s in¬ 
terest in the moral sciences was first stimu¬ 
lated at Balliol by Benjamin Jowett, of 
whom he had been a favourite pupil. Ilut 
the most important and definite infiucnccs 
on liis economic tliougJit wore lji\st of all 
William Stanley Je^'on8 [q.v.], who was a 
near neighbour in Hampstead in Edge¬ 
worth’s early years in London, and subse¬ 
quently Alfred Marshall [q.v.]. 

Edgeworth approached tlie moral sci¬ 
ences with a strong mathematical bias, 
and his main contributions to these sub¬ 
jects were along formal and highly ab¬ 
stract lines. His first book, Nezv and Old 
Mel/iods oj EUiics, mainly a commentary 
on Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics 
(1874), was published in 1877. 1-Iis second 
volume, entitled Mathematical Psychics, an 
Essay on the Applicalion of Mathematics to 
Ihe Moral Sciences (1881), was not only one 
of his most original and important con¬ 
tributions to science, but indicated in its 
title the field to be occupied by nearly all 
his work. Apart from Metrctike, or the 
Method of Measuring Probability and 
Vlility (1887), Edgew’orth publislied no 
book during the remaining thirty-nine 
years of his life, but contented himself 
with a long series of contrilr.cions to 
learned journals and some pamphlets i)iib- 
lished during the European War. A list of 
twentj'-Ilve publications between 1877 and 
1887 is given in an appendix to Melrclikc j 
twenty-nine items bearing on the theory 
of probability, published between 1888 and 
1921, are given in the bibliographical ap- 
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pendix to J. M. Keynes’s Treatise on Pro¬ 
bability (1921). His principal contributions 
to economics, amounting to thirty-four 
papers and seventy-five reviews, were re- 
jirinted in Ins Papers relating to Political 
Economy, published by the Royal Econo¬ 
mic Society in 1925; and seventy-four 
pftpeis and nine reviews on statistical 
theory are cited in A. L. Bowley’s memoir 
ctititled Edgeworth's Coniribulions to 
Mathematical Sta lisUcs, published after his 
death by the Royal Statistical Society 
(1028). 

A great part of Edgeworth’s time for the 
last thirty-five years of his life was occu¬ 
pied witli the editorship of the Econoinic 
Journal, the quarterly organ of the Royal 
]iconon\ic Society. He was its first editor 
from its commencement in 1891, and de¬ 
signed aiid moulded the form which tlie 
Journal took during subsequent years. He 
^vas continuously connected with it, first 
as editor, then as chairman of the editorial 
board, and finally as joint editor with 
■T. M. Keynes, from the first issue in March 
1801 down to the day of his death, which 
took place at Oxford, 18 Fcbi'uary 1926. 
Tliis Avork Icept him in close touch not only 
with English but also with continental and 
American economists. For many years he 
played a large part in maintaining the 
contacts of the world of economic science 
ill various countries. He was president of 
the economics section of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 1889 and president of the Royal 
ifiatistical Society from 1912 to 1914. 
He was elected F.B.A. in 1903. 

Since Edgeworth never attempted a 
systematic treatise on econoinics, his in¬ 
fluence was overshadowed by that of 
Alfred Marshall. But, whereas Marshall 
deliberately shrank from Iiighly abstract 
attempts to formalize the main proijosi- 
tions of the subject, Edgeworth became in 
many directions the i>arGnt of the strictly 
formal and mathematical treatment of 
economic theory in English-speaking 
countries. He was principally interested 
in those parts of the subject whicli were 
susceptible to development somewhat on 
the lines of symbolic logic, and in the 
metrical aspects of the moral sciences 
wliich seemed to lend tlicmselves to a 
quasi-mathcmatical treatment. He was 
very fond of elaborate arithmetical illus¬ 
trations, drawn so far as possible from 
actual facts, of highly abstract economic 
and statistical tlieories. The greater part 
of his work can be classified under five 
applications of mathematical psychics (to 
Use lus own term); to the measurement of 
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utility or ethical value; to the algebraic 
or diagrammatic determination, of econo¬ 
mic equilibriums; to the measurement of 
belief or probability; to the measurement 
of evidence or statistics; and to the 
measurement of economic value or index 
numbera. 

That Edgeworth never systemati'icd his 
numerous and important contributions to 
these various subjects may perhaps be 
attributed not wholly to his temperament, 
but also to o gradually growing doubt 
as to tlie validity of pushing too far the 
analogy between psychics and physics 
which had seemed to him so attractive 
and fruitful at the opening of his scien¬ 
tific life, 

Edgeworth spent most of his life in col¬ 
lege and in clubs. Although much in the 
company of his fellow men, he was essen- 
tiafiy reserved and recluse. He mingled 
an old-fashioned classical culture with liis 
liiglUy abstract technique, and his style of 
writing, although sometimes eccentric and 
sometimes ohscurc, often has much aes¬ 
thetic attraction. He was fond of appeal¬ 
ing to authority and preferred to sttite his 
opinions inconclusively. This inconclu- 
sivencss, together with bis reserve and his 
obscurity, detracted from liis value as a 
teacher, and he developed no scliool of 
economists during his long tenure of the 
Oxford clmir. He was a man of the highest 
gifts and greatness of nature which failed 
in some way of complete fruition. 

[J. M. Keynes, iW<??)ioiT of P. Y. EdgeworUi, 
first published In tiio fi'i'ouomic Joiiuiai, Wiu'cli 
1026, and republished with some revision in 
Essays in Biogriiphy, 1933; A. L. Doivlcy, 
Prancis Ysidro Edgeworth In Econotiietrica, 
April 1084; personal Imowlcclge.] 

J. M. Keynes. 

EGERTON, HUGH EDWARD (1855- 
1027), historian, was born in London 19 
April 1855, the younger son of Edward 
Christopher Egei’ton, ofMountficld Court, 
Robertsbridge, Su.sscx, member of par¬ 
liament for Macclesfield 1852-1868, and 
for East Cheshire 1808-1869, under¬ 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. His 
mother was I,ady Mary Frances, cider 
daughter of Charles Fierrepont, second 
Earl Manvers. He was descended from 
Thomas EgerLon, Baron Ellesmere [q.v.], 
lord chancellor, and from the first and 
second Earls of Bridgewater [q.v.]. 

Egerton was educated at Rugby and at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, He ob¬ 
tained a second class in classical modera¬ 
tions (1874) and a first class in litcrcie 
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humaniores (1876). He yvns called to the lished in 1923, three years after his rosig- 
)3ar by the Inner Temple in 1880, and nation of the chair, was a masterpicec 
joined the North Wales and Chester cir- of clarity and learning. His last piece of 
cult. In 1886 he became assistant private work was a valuable ncconnt of Joseph 
secretary to his first cousin by marriage, Clinmbcrlain contributed to this Dic- 
Edward Stanhope [q.v.], ond it was his tioxary. 

chief’s promotion to be sceretary of state Egerton was a, fellow of All Souls College 
for the Colonics in 1880 which introduced from 1905 onwards, and he held the olllee 
Egerton to the field in which his life’s work of sub-wjxrden .shortly before bis death, 
was to be done. Just at thi.s time a strong which took place at Oxford 21 May 11)27 
interest in the overseas Empire had been after a long illnes.s. He imirried in 188G 
awakened in England; and Egerton w'as Margaret Alice, daughter of Alexander 
one of those on whom the publication of Trotter, .stockbroker, of Drcghorii, Mid- 
(Sir) J. II. Seeley’s E:r-poiision of England lothian, ami had two sons and two tlaiigh- 
in 1883 and the Imperial character of ters. His wife was a great gi'anddaughter 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee of 1887 made a of Sir Robert Strange [q.v.], cngravei', and 
lifelong impression. By nature a scliolar sister of CoutLs Trotter [q.v.], vicc-mastcr 
rather than a politician, he might have of'rrinity College, Cambridge, 
found no means of .service to the British [The Times, 28 May 1027; personal know- 
Empire had he not, as a member of the ledge.] II. Coux'i.and. 

newly-crcjitccl (188(i) Emigrants Infornui- 

tion OlUcc (later merged in the Overseas ELLIOT, ARTHUR RALPH DOUG- 
Settlomont Ollice), taken part in the pre- LAS (1846-1923), politician, Avas Imni at 
paiation of an official liaiidbook on the 27 Eaton Place, Lotrdon, 17 December 
Colonies and thereby discovered the iir- 184G, the Second son of William Hugh 
gent need for an authoritative account of Elliot, tliird Earl of Alinto, by his wife, 
the growth of the Empire in the light of Emma, only daughter of General Sir 
the political and cconomicidoaswhichhatl Tliomas Ilislop, finst baronet [q.v,]. He 
directed it. Tlicnceforward Egerton gave was younger brother of Gilbert John 
all his leisure to the study of colonial his- Rlurruy Kynymnond Elliot, fourth Earl of 
tory, and in 1697 his Short Ilislori; of Miuto [q.v.], governor-general of Canada 
British Colonial Polici/ was iniblislicd. It and viceroy of India. At the age of 
was a pioneer work, concealing under its four his leg had to be amputated as the 
modest title the fiaits of prolonged first- result of a fall. This prevented him from 
hand research in a neglected field. It was going to school, but his .spirit was such 
widely read in the Domiiuoiis as well as in that he climbed, shot, rode to hounds, and 
England, reaching a ninth edition in 1082, learned to swim. He went to Edinbuigli 
and w’iLh its publication Egerton found University in 1863, before proceeding to 
his mitier and made his mime. Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1864, as a 

A short biography of Sir Stamford fellow commoner, aiul, in siate of the loss 
Rairics (1000) and a collection of the of a year due to a serious illness in 1800, 
speeches of Sir William Molesworth (1903) graduated B.A. in 1808 as third junior 
on Colonial policy enhanced Egerton’s optime in the matliematicnl tripos, 
reputation; and when, in 1905, a new After leaving Cambridge, I£Uiot was 
chair of colonial history was founded called to the bur by tlie Inner Temple in 
at Oxford by Alfred Beit, [q.v.], thei-e w'as 1870 and joined the Northern circuit. In 
no doubt ns to who should be its first 1878 he iiiihltshed a paniplilct on CrdHund 
occni^aut. Egerton wus never a popular Procednrein England and Scotland. At the 
Jeeturer, but senious students I’ccognizcd general election of 1880 he ^vas elected 
him as a master of his field, and his ohjec- member of parliament for Roxburglisliiic 
live judgement and high standard of inthelihcvidiutovcst. He dcclai'ed against 
lustoi'ical scholarship were of especial Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule i)oliey in 1880 
value in the teacliing of a subject which in a notable speech, was again elected for 
easily lends itself to tendentious inter- Roxburghshire, as a libcml-unionist, in 
pvetation. His useful handbook, that year, and founded the I-ibcval Union 

Hons and Unions wilfdn the IlriUshEwpire Club. He lost the scat in 1892; and was 

(1!)]L) was quickly made a prescribed defeated (by one vote) in 1895 for tlic city 
authovity in the modern history syllabus of Durham, ivlicrc, however, be Nvas sue- 
at Oxford. He was at his best, how'cvcr, ccssful at a by-clcction in 1808, and held 
on controversial issues, and his Causes and the seat until 1906. In April 1003 Elliot 
Character of the American itevoluiion, pub- w'as appointed financial secretary to tlie 
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Ti^asiiry by Mr. A. J. (firterwavds I^rl of) ELWES, HENRY JOHN (1840-1022), 
Bnlfoiir. Almost immediately the Free traveller, botanist, and entomologist, was 
Trade controversy became acute; and born 10 May 1840, the eldest son of John 
when Mr. C. T. Ritchie (afterwards Lord Henry Elwes, of Colesbourne, Gloucestcr- 
Ritchie, of Dundee), the chancellor of the shire, by liis wife, Mary, fovirth daughter 
Exchequer, left the government in Sep- of Admiral Sir Robert Howe Bromley, 
tenibcr 1903, Elliot, who V'as a strong free third baronet, of Stoke Hall, Newark. One 
trader, felt it his duty to resign also. For of his sisters, Caroline Susan, was the first 
some years afterwards he took part in the wife of Sir Michael Edward Hicks Ileacli, 
campaign for free trade, and founded the ninth baronet and first Earl St. jiVkhw^m 
Unionist Free Trade Chib. But when he [q.v.]; another, Edith Mary, was the first 
was defeated at Durham in the general wifcofFrcdcriekduCnnGGocljiian,F.Il.S., 
election of 1906, he left politic.?, in which, who shared all Elwcs’s botanical and zoo- 
ns unionist and Free Trader, he bad no logical interests and was his best friend, 
place, .sacrificing his political future in Hewnsgrent-greut-grandson of tlieeccen- 
order to preserve his independence. trie miser, John Elwes (1714-1780, q.v.), 

Elliot had succeeded Henry Reeve as of Marcham, Berkshire, on whose Maryle- 
editoT of the Ediulmrgk Reoiem in 1895, bone properly Foi-tmnn Square and Rort- 
and his policy was to make the Revieto an land Place •were built. His great-grand- 
orgnn of moderate and responsible opinion father, John Elwes, bought the Colcs- 
rcpreseiiting the modern developments of bourne estate. 

ttic old whig tradition. Under his careful Elwes was educated at Eton, and cn- 
management—he remained editor until tered the Scots Guards in 1805, retiring 
1912—the principle of anonymity was with the rank of captain five years later, 
maintained, and the importance o£ the The rest of his life was devoted to natural 
political side of the Review emphasized, history and sport. In 1869 his first publi- 
For Elliot was chielly a politician, with cation, ‘The Bird Stations of the Outer 
strong convictions coloured by the whig Hebride.s’, appeared in the Ibin, but it 
tradition—he was sometimes called the was in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
last of the whigs—combined with ardent Society for June 1878 that his remarkable 
patriotism. He did not, however, neglect paper on ‘The Geographical Distribution 
the literary side of the lievieiv, for he had of Asiatic Birds^ was published, and to it 
great knowledge of literature, and himself he attributed his election to the fellowship 
wrote several books. In 1882 he contri- of the Royal Society in 1897. In 1880 he 
buted The Stole and the Church to the prochiccd his folio MoHOgmpli o/i/ic Gen 
‘English Citizen’ .series. In 1911 lie pub- LiTwwi, and lifty-five years later it remains 
lislied the Life of George Joachim Goschen, the authoritative w’ovk on that subject. He 
first Viscount Gosclicn (2 vols.), valuable was a frequent contrilmtor to the Trans- 
for its authentic account of the Iloine actions of the Zoological and Entomologl- 
Rule split, with the history of which he cal Societies. He collected birds, buttcr- 
was intimately connected; and, in 1018, Hies, and moths wherever lie travelled, and 
before the Armistice, The Tradilions of he discovered many new sjiceie.s. Tlic 
British Slalesnwnsinp. British Musoiiin has been gresiVly cnriclied 

A man of great personal charm and by the 30,000 picked specimens of his 
kindliuees, and popular with all condition,? Lopidoptera which Elwes presented to the 
of men, Elliot married in 1888 Madeleine nation. Although he retained his interest 
Harriet Dagmar, daughter of Sir Charles in these throughout his life, his prcoccu- 
Listcr Ryan, of Ascot, s-ometime comp- pation was the collcrding of plants, 
troller and auditor-general, and had two Few amateur gardeners have grown suc- 
sons. Only the younger son survived him, cessfully more new and rare idants than 
and at his house at Romsey he died Elwes. No less than ninety-cigbt .species, 
on 12 February 1923. For some years for a great j)art collected by Elwes and 
Elliot lived at Fresliwnter, Isle of Wight, lirst flowered by him, have liceii figured 
ill the liouse formerl}-’ occupied by Mrs. and described in the Botanical Magatinc. 
Julia Margaret Cameron, the early photo- Several bear his name, of wliicli the lirst— 
grapher. GaUmthus Ebvesii, the snowdrop which he 

The bc.st portrait of Elliot is a sketch by gathered near Smyrna in 1874.—is perliaps 
Barbara Leighton at the Grillion Club. the most familiar. Sir Jo.se])h Dalton 
[T/ie TiTJies, la Fcbriinvy 1D2.H; Hooker [q.v.] dedicated to Elwes the 

«eta'eai, April 1923; private information.] volume of tlie Bolanical Magazine pub- 

M. F. HeadI/AM. lislied in 1877. 
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Elwes’s travels were made in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, India (four times), Tibet; 
in Mexico and North America (thrice); in 
Chile; in Hussia and Siberia (thrice); 
in Formosa, China, and Japan (twice). He 
was an ardent hunter of big game. For 
several years he stalked chamois, toe, and 
red deer in the Vorarlberg and Styria; also 
ellc, reindeer, and bear in Nonvay; and for 
some years he was a member of a boor- 
shooting syndicate in tlie Ardennes. In 
his expedition to Central Asio in 1898 
he secured specinicns of Ovis amnion, the 
great sheep of tlie Altai. Elwes w'as 
the British official representative at the 
Botanical and Horticultural Congresses 
held at Amsterdam in 1S77 and at St. 
Petersburg in 1984. In 1886 he was ap¬ 
pointed scientific member of the embassy 
to Tibet which, however, never crossed the 
frontier. It is probably true that no 
naturalist ever travelled more widely— 
indeed such long-eontfimed journeying 
was only possible to one of Eiwes’s ample 
means and remarkable bodily health; in 
him the boyish love of adventure per¬ 
sisted throughout his life. He spoke 
French and German with facility and wrote 
English with a terse clearness and vigour 
rarely matched in scientific literature. 

The most important work of Elw'cs’s life 
was begun in 1009 when, in collaboration 
with his friend Augustine Henry,he under¬ 
took tlie production of Trees oj Great 
Britain and Ireland. The first volume 
appeared in 1906 and the sevcntli and last 
in 1013. The labour rvas liappily divided 
between the authors; Henry, the trained 
botanist, was responsible for the botanical 
descriptions, while Elwes spared neither 
time nor money in visiting six hundred of 
the best tree collcction.s in Great Britain 
and Ireland and oti the Continent. Hewaa 
already familiar, by reason of his previous 
extensive journeys, with an immense num¬ 
ber of species in their native habitat. 

In his home Elwes lived the life of a 
Gloucestershire squire. His handsome 
bearded face and burly figure were well 
known in the hunting-field; he was an 
admirable host, generous alike of his 
knowledge and his plants. He was keenly 
interested in tlic management of his estate 
and in the fonnation of his plantations. 
Unfortunately, the oolitic soil of tire Cots- 
wolds precluded bis making the fine 
arboretum which would certainly have 
resulted from the enormous number of 
tree seeds which he sowed at Colesbourne, 
had it been situated on greensand or old 
red sandstone. In 1012 and 1013 he pub¬ 


lished papers on primitive breeds of sheep, 
of wliich he kejit small flocks; he was 
greatly interested in the wools produced 
crossing these. 

Elwes w'as president or sc^^'ccl on the 
councils of many scientific societ1o..s, and 
in 1807, the year in which it was instituted, 
he received the Victoria medal of honour 
of tlie Royal Horticultural Society. He 
died at Cofesbournc 26 November 1922. 

Elwes married in 1871 Margaret Susan, 
second daughter of William Charles 
Lorvndes-Stonc, of Brightwell Park, Ox¬ 
fordshire; they had one son and one 
daughtci', Susan Margaret, the wife of 
Major-General Sir Frederick Carrington 
[q.v.], who predeceased her father. 

[H. J. Elwes, Memoirs of Travel, Sport, and 
Natural Ilisiory, edited by E. G. Hawke, 
1080; Royal Society Catalogue of jScie)iJi/ic 
Papers, vol. xiv, 1915; Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
den, Km, Dullelin, No. 1, 1028; SociiU 
Dendralogique de Trance, JiuUetin, No. 47, 
May 1023.] F. B. S. BALroun. 

BMMOIT, ALFRED, first Bahon 
Emmott, of Oldluun (1868-1020), politi¬ 
cian and cotton spinner, was born at 
Chadderton, near Oldhaiii, 8 May 1858, 
the third son of Thomas Emmott, cotton 
spinner, of Brookfield, Oldham, by his 
wife, Hannah, daughter of John Barlow, 
of Chorlcy, Cheshire. Educated at the 
Friends’ Scliool, ICendal, where he became 
a good cricketer, and at Grove House, 
Tottenham, he graduated B.A. of London 
University in 1880, having entered his 
father’s firm in 1879. In 1881 Emmott 
joined the Oldham town council and in 
1801 became mayor. He took a prominent 
part in the committee work of tlie town 
council, ami for forty-three years was a 
member of the Oldham chamber of com¬ 
merce and for long its president. Ho was 
also president of the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners Association. He w'ns 
active on the local bench, and all his life 
was closely identified with Oldbain, not 
only as its most prominent citizen, but 
also as one of the lending men of the 
Lancashire cotton industry. 

In 1899 Emmott entered parliament, 
winning Oldham from the conservatives, 
and holding the scat until he became a 
peer in 1011. He became chairman of 
committees of the House of Commons in 
1906 when Sir Henry Campbell-nauuci'- 
man came into power, and he presided in 
committee during the stormy debates on 
the budget of 1909. Tall and striking in 
appearance, quiet, if somewhat stern in 
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manner with a considerable sense of America and Japan. Committees were 
luiniour and an essentially fair and judi- established for the granting of the cxf) 0 X't 
cial mind, Emmott carried out the difficult licences, with an appeal to Emmott, whose 
duties of bis position during five years decision was final. His commercial know- 
{1000-1911) with complete success. Dur- ledge and judicial temper gained for liim 
uig this time he also serv'ed on the royal the respect of the exporting (irms and 
commission on food supply in time of war enabled the country to safeguard a large 
and as chairman of a coinniittee on techni- part of its overseas trade during the War. 
cal education. In 1911 he was raised to For liis war services he was created G.D.E. 
the peerage as Baron Emmott, of Oldlmtn, in 1917, 

niul became undcr-secrctary of state for In 1020 Emmott was appointed chair- 
tlie Colonies, an ollice winch ^Yns specially man of a commission to inquire into the 
congenial to him. He had been sworn a political and economic conditions of Russia 
privy councillor in 1908. In 1018 he was and the usage of British subjects by the 
cliairmnn of the first delegation of the Bolsheviks. The report of the commission 
Empire Parliamentary As.sociation to pro- contained a severe indictment of the bra- 
cced overseas. It visited Australia, Cana- tality with which British subjects were 
dn, New Zealand, and South Africa. Inter- treated. He also served ns chairman of a 
change of views took place between the commission to inquire into the desirability 
English delegates flud the members of the of a decimal coinage, and signed the 
parliaments of the countries visited, and majorityrcportagninstthescheine. About 
tlie delegation inaugurated the system of this time he resumed the direction of the 
parliamentary conferences throughout the family firm, which had become Einmotts 
Empire, now a prominent feature of the and Walkshaw, and also became a director 
work of the Parliamentary Association. of the textile engineering firm of Platt 
On returning to England Emmott was Brothers, of Oldham, the Lancashire and 
created G.C.M.G. (lUM), and in the same Yorkshire Bank, the National Boiler 
year entered the Cabinet as first commis- General Insurance Company, and the 
.sioncr of works. lie was a strong supporter Calico Printers Association. In 15)21 he 
of Itir. Asquith during the early months of was president ol the "World Cotton Con- 
the European War, but left olfice in 1915 gress at Manchc.stcr and Liverpool, after 
oil the formation of the first Coalition which he advocated a scientific iiivestiga- 
goveinment. tie then began what was tion into the coat of cotton manufacture 
perhaps the most important work of his in Lancashire and in the competing coun¬ 
life, namely the creation of the War Trade tries, ha%ing been .struck by the relatively 
Department, which he directed until 1019. lower cost prevailing in the latter. 

Tlie principal duty of the department was Emmott W'a.s deeply interested in cdiica- 
the issue of licences designed to maintain tion and served as chairman of the gover- 
Hritish export trade without weakening iiors of the Ilulnic grammar school nt 
the blockade. As the Wav proceeded, the Oldham, and was a member of the court of 
department created a system of statistics governorsof Owens College,andlatcrwhen 
whereby exports from England to conn- tlic Coilcgebceame the Victoria Unix’crsity 
tries contcvminDus with Germany were o£ Manchester. He was also chairman of 
rationed on the basis of the average figures the committee charged witii examining the 
for such exports before the War. This working of tcacliers’ Hupcranmuition, us 
rationing was negotiated Yvith the coun- the result of which the Supcvauuuivtion 
tries conccfuecl and in return certain neces- Act of 1925 w’as ))asscd. From 15)22 to 
sary imports were received from them. In 1924 he was prcsulcut <iC the Royal Statls- 
order to climiiiatc the chance of export tieal Society, mid in 15)22 lio hocame presi- 
licences being granted to persons likely dcntortheNntlonulA.ssociatiouofBuild' 
to trade with the enemy, a list of reliable ing Societie.s, presiding nt the unium) 
consignees was prepared. Later, other meeting nt York in 15)28. He was active 
considcration.s came before the depart- in the management, and for many years 
nient, such as the conseiu’ation of supplies president, of the Laucasliirc and Cheshire 
foriiomc use and for military needs. Thus Young Men’s Christian Association, and a 
the department gradually became a clear- founderofthcAnglo-BclgiimUnion (1917). 
ing-house dealing with all questions of During the War hi.s wife had worked 
blockade requirements, domestic and mill- hard for the Belgian refugees, and he wag 
tary necessities, and the prevention of the tlniabroughtinto close touchwithBelgium, 
total loss of British export trade, which In 1023 he laid the foundation-stone of 
wns largely falling into the hands of tlie British memorial at Zeebrugge, and 
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attended its unveiling by ICing Albert two 
years later, receiving the order of the 
Belgian Crown. 

AH these activities left Emmott little 
time for politics, but lie spoke frequently 
in the House of Lords as a consistent 
supporter of Mr. Asquith and a critic of 
the post-war coalition governtnent. Em- 
mott was a churchman, but his education 
and ancestry led him to understand and 
sympathize with nonconformist views. A 
strong free trader, he was nevcrtlielcss 
attracted by Imperial preference and was 
a supporter of tlic Liberal League, in the 
principles of which he believed as firmly 
as he did in tlic Empire. But although in 
the House of Commons he was a man on 
whom the party whips could fimily rely, 
he did not always vote with tlicra, and in 
the House of Lords he ivas conspicuous 
for liis independence of view. He was a 
keen sportsman, a good shot and golfer, 
and always interested in cricket. 

Emniott died very suddenly from angina 
pectoris at his London house 13 December 
1020, the day on wliicli he was engaged to 
speak nt a liberal party gathering. He 
married in 1887 Mary Gertrude, daughter 
of John William Lees, of Waterliead, Old¬ 
ham, by whom he had two daughters. As 
he left no son, the barony became extinct. 

A cartoon of Eininott appeared in 
Vanity Fair 10 October 1910, 

[The Times, 14 December 1020; Hansawl, 
FarHainenlary Debates', Lord Ullsw'ater, A 
Sycahtr's Commentaries, lf>25; Journal of 
Royal Statistical Society, 1027; private in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge.] Onslow. 

ESHER, second Viscount (1852-1030), 
government ollicial. [Sec Buett, Riioi- 
NAi-D Baliou.] 

ESMOND, HENRY VERNON (1850- 
1022), actor and dramatist, whose original 
name was Henry Jack, was the fourth son 
inthc family of fourteen children of Rich¬ 
ard George Jack, physician, by his wife, 
Mary Rynd. He was born at Bridge House, 
Hampton Court, Middlesex, 30 November 
1869. Educated privately, he went on the 
stage in 1885, acting mainly in the pro¬ 
vinces for four years. In the spring of 1889 
he made a hit in a amnll part in Tiic Panel 
Picture by W. 0. 'J ristram at tlic Opera 
Comlque in London, and was afterwards 
engaged by E. S. Hdllard and by Edward 
Tcny, chiefly in the parts of old mar. 

In 1893 (Sir) George Alexander [q.v.] 


The Second Mrs, Tanqueray at the St. 
James’s Theatre; and for the next seven 
years most of his work was done at that 
theatre, where he had opfiortunitics to 
show his %'ersatility ns well ns his accom¬ 
plishment- Clement Scott called him ‘per¬ 
fect’, and A. B. Walkley ‘diabolically 
clever’. His best ivork was done in parts 
wliich gave scope cither for boyishness, 
such as Little Biliee in 'I'rilby by George 
du Mauricr, whicli he played at tlie Hny- 
mnrkct Tlicatre with (Sir) Herbert Beer- 
bolim Tkee [q.v.] in 1895, or for fantasy, 
such ns Touchstone, Morcutio, tlic young 
Eddie Retnon in The Masqueraders by 
Henry Arthur Jones, or Widgciy Blake in. 
W. J. Locke’s The Palace of Puck. After 
leaving Alexander in 1900, Esmond acted, 
less than before, being more engaged in 
writing and producing plays. 

Esmond wTote about tliirty plays. In 
1894i he and lug wife took the St. James’s 
Theatre for a few weeks in order to produce 
there his comedy, Bogey, wliich, although 
not successful, brought him into notice as 
aplnywTight, In 1895 'The Divided Way, n 
more serious jilay, was nlso produced nt 
the St. Jame,s’s, and in 1807 his success 
was assured ivlien (Sir) Charles Ilawtrey 
[q.v.] produced and acted his comedy. One 
Summer's Day (Comedy Theatre). In 1890 
I Grierson's Way (Hayinarket Theatre) 
showeil him in gloomy mood; but in 1001 
\^yhcn We Were Txooity-one (Comedy 
I Theatre) revealed his best vein, tl\at of 
light, rather sentimental comedy, gay but 
touched with patlios—the vein in wliich 
he also wrote ’Eliza Comes to Slay (Criterion 
Theatre, 1913), and The Laxv Divine 
(Wyndham’s Theatre, 1018). Less agi-ee- 
nhlc were two cleverly conceived and 
written plays, Billy's Lillie Love Affair 
(Criterion Theatre, 1903) and The Danger¬ 
ous Age (Vaudeville Theatre, 1914). 

In 1900 and 1914 E.sniond visited the 
United States, and in 1920 Canada, in 
order to produce and act in his own plays. 
On the hist two visits he was accompanied 
by his wife, Eva Moore, actress, eighth 
child and seventh daughtci' of EiUvavd 
Henry Moove, iniblic analyst for tlie 
comity of Sussex, whom be man'icd in 
1891, and by wJioin lie bad a son and fl 
dmighter. In private life Esmond, who 
had Irish blood in him, was an amusing, 
excitable, wilful man of vnueh ehium. He 
died suddenly at an hotel in Paris 17 April 
1922. 


engaged Esmond to act Cayley Urmnmic 
(an ekleiiy man) in (Sir) A. W. Pinero’s ] ledge.] 
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[The Times, 18 April 1922; Eva Moore, 
Bails and Enimaces, 1923; licrsonal kaow- 
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EVAN-THOMiVS, Snv HUGH (18G2- pi-omotions anil appointments to com- 
1928 ), admiral, was born 27 October 1862, mDiid, should be held by so junior a 
the iifth son of Charles Evan-Thomas, captain; but Evan-Thoraas’s charm of 
J.P., of Gnoll, Glamorganshire, a manner, kno\yleflge of the service, and 

member of a proinvuent Welsh family, by honesty of purpose nmde liim a very 
hi,s wife, Cara, eldest daughter of Henry acceptable and successful naval secretary. 
Shepherd Pearson, of the East India Com- Evan-Thomas then took command of 
puny’s service. the Bellerophon in the hoinc licet until 

liVnn-Thomas entered the BriUinnia as August 1010, when he was appointed cap- 
a naval cadet in 1876. In the following tain of the Naval College at Dartmouth, 
year the Princes Albert Victor and George He was promoted to Ilag-rank in July 
(afterwards King George V) also joined 1912. After a year on half-pay he was 
the slhp, and when they were sent ontlieit appointed second in conunaud of the flvst 
three years’cniisc in the Bacr/mji/c, Evan- battle squadron with his Ung in the A7. 
Tlvomas was chosen as one of tire midship- Vincent. The outbreak of the European 
men to join them in the gun-room. Before War in 1014 found him still in this coin- 
thc cruise was over he was promoted sub- mand, w'hicU he retained until August 
lieutenant, and at the end of 1S83 was sent 1915, when he was transferred to the coin- 
to the Sultan on the China station until mand of the fifth battle squadron, flying 
July 1886, being promoted lieutenant at his flag in the Barham (Captain A. IV. 
the end of 188'f. He was for a short time Craig). In this post lie took a iiotabte 
(Ifig-liciitenant to Admiral Sir Algernon part in the battle of Jutland (31 lllay 
Lyons in the Bellerophon on the North 1016). 

America station, and ho served for two Evan-Thomas's splendid .squadron, con- 
years (lSOO-1892) in the ill-fated Victoria sisting of tlic Barham^ Valiant^ lF^<rs]«;i;, 
in the Mediterranean [see Thyon, Sir andikfa/ni/a(f^HcenA7i2fll)e//iwasreFitting), 
George], after whicli he was appointed sister sliips, armed with eight 15-inch guns 
to the royal yaclit Osborne. From .and capable of 25 knots speed, was at the 
January 1804( he was for three years time acting with the battle cruiser fleet 
flng-lieutenant to Admiral Sir Michael under the command of Admiral Sir David 
Culrnc-Seymour in the Ramillies, Meditcr- Beatty. The combined force, which 
lanean, and was promoted commander in cleared the Forth at 11 p.m. on 30 May, 
1807. In 1808 his experience as flag- reached the appointed rendezvous off the 
lieutenant justified his appointment in Danish coast at 2.15 p.m. on tlic 81st, and 
(iburge of the Signal School at Portsmoutli turned to the northward to meet Admiral 
for two years. After another two years in Jellicoe coming with the British battle 
command of the Pioneer in the Mcditcr- fleet from Scapa Flow. The fifth battle 
raucan, he was promoted captain (1902), squadron was stationed five miles NNW. 
and was then employed at the Admiralty from Beatty’s ilagsliip, the Lio)), and 
in assisting the development of Lord directed to look out for the battle fleet, 
Fisher’s reforms of the naval personnel, when at 2.32 Beatty, acting on the GaUi- 
He was flag-captain to Lord Charles Beres- tea’s report of enemy ships in sight, turned 
ford in the Channel for two years, and in to the east, signalling tlic course to the 
May 1905 he was chosen for the command Barham. This signal was not recei\’cd 
of the Admiralty yacht jE/icftoHfrcss. until 2.37, and at 2.38 the fifth battle 

In the autumn of 1905 Evan-'Tliomas squadron turned to SSE. and incrc.nsed to 
was appointed to act as tcmporaiy naval full speed in order to close Beatty wbo was 
secretary to the first lord of the Admiralty, now eight miles alicad. The distance of 
Earl Cawdor, during the absence of the the fifth battle squadron from the Lion, 
naval secretary, Captain Tyrwhitt, in coupled with the delay in transmitting the 
command of tliC Medina, which took the ‘alter course’ signal, prevented Evan- 
Prince of Wales to India for the Durbar. Thomas from giving the battle cruisers 
In the meantime Mr. Balfour’.s govern- full support during the opening stages of 
ment fell, but the new first lord confinned the action, wdicn they suffered severely 
Evan-Thomas as naval secretary, and he withthelossofthc Jnd<?/rd?gn5/enud Queen 
continued to hold the oilice until the end Mary. Much controversy has arisen over 
of 1908, under Lord 'IVecdmouth and this since the War, but there can be no 
My. Reginald MUCenna successively. It doubt that Evan-Tiiomas, as soon ns he 
was thus accidental that this important was aware of Beatty’s intentions and 
office, the holder of which is responsible movements, acted with prompt decision 
to the first lord for advice on all naval and brought his squadron effectively into 
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ticlion at the earliest possible moment, until October 1918. In 1919 he -was 
The Lion opened lire at 3.49 p-m., and created K.C.M.G. He rcmnincd uneni- 
eleven minutes later the fifth battle squad- ployed until March 1921, when, liaving 
roil engaged the rear ships of the German been promoted atiinival m October 1920, 
line at 20,000 yards, and, following in the he wa.s appointed coniniandct-in-chief at 
wake of the British battle cruisers at 24} the Norc. In 1924 lie retired at Iiis own 
knots, infiicted serious damage on the yon request. In the same year he was pro- 
der Tann and Mollke, with the result that mated G.C.B. He married in 1804 Hilda, 
the fire of the Germans weakened per- daughter of Thomas Barnard, of Cople 
ceptibly. When Vice-Admiral Schecr‘*s House, Bedfordshire. They had no cliil- 
battle fleet was sighted coitiing north, the dren. After his rctii'cmcnt he lived at 
fifth battle squadron turned 16 imiiits in Charlton, near SluvI'tesbury, where lie died 
the wnke of the British battle cruisers and 18 August 1028. 

thus covered them during the period be- During the la&t four years of his life 
tween 5 p.in. and 0 p.m. when the whole Evan-Thomas suffered much from ill- 
German force was closing tJie British healtJi, whicli was accentuated by tbc 
battle fleet. In Beatty’s words the fifth distress which he felt at the animadvev- 
battle squadron supported him brilliantly sions on his handling of tlie fifth battle 
and effectively. The IJarlunn, Wars^pile, squadron at Jutland as expressed in Mr. 
and ilftikff/fi were all hit by heavy shell at WinstonChurchill’sbook'fVie WorldCrisis, 
tliis time irom the KOmg and other ships 1916-1918, Part I, 1927. Althoiigli lie 
of the fifth division of the German fleet, in hated publicity, Ire felt compelled to send 
return getting hits home on the Grosser to Tbc Times (IQ February 1027) a letter 
{(m'fiirsl and Markgrnf and putting the containing an effective and dignified de- 
wirelcss of tlie Liilzozv out of action. It fence of his conduct in the battle, 
was the Barfntm at 6.10 p.m. winch sig- Corbett, Official llulory of the 

flailed to JelUcQc the position of Sclieer s VFiir, Hawl Opcrcitions, 8 vols., il)20- 

battlc fleet, and at 0.14, when the British 1028 ; pereounl knowledge.] 
battle fleet deployed, Evan-Thomas man- V. tV. Badoelky. 

ceuvred skilfully uuclcv heavy fire to forin 

astern of Jcllicoc’s ships and followed the EVANS, JOHN GWENOGVRYN 
movements of tlie eommander-in-chief (1832-1930), Welsh palaeographer, was 
during the subsequent coui-se of the action, born at Ffynnou Vclvcd, Llauybyddcr, 
The fine force wJiieh he commanded saw Carmarthenshire, 20 March lfi.'12, tlie only 
some of the heaviest fighting of tbc day: son of Thomas Evans, farmer, by liis wife, 
bis llagsliip ^Yas liit six times and his wire- Margaret Rees. M hcu be was a year old, 
less was ivi'ccked, and the Warspile and his parents moved to Cndabowcn, Llan- 
Malaija suffered heavily. The squadron wenog, Cardigan.shirc. Up to the iigc of 
inllictcd equally heavy mjury on the fourteen he attended the local school, uud 
enemy, and its work and the notable tlien spent four years in business at Lhin- 
scrvLcc.s of its admiral on that momentous bedr Pont Stcplinn. As llic life did not 
clay, which wrecked Sebeer’s hopes of auit him, he made iv fresh start, first at 
success, arc best summed up in the word.s Carmarthen school, then at tlie old Pont 
of Jellicoe: ‘The magnificent squadron Sifin grammar school, and in 1872 wiis 
commanded by Heav-Admiral Evan- admitted, as a candidate for tbc ministry, 
Thomas formed a support of ^at value to the Presbyterian College, Cnnnarllicn, 
to Sir David Beatty during the afternoon where he stayed till 1875. After acting for 
and was hronght into action in rear of the a short period ns assistant master at Mill on 
battle fleet iu the most judicious manner College, near Rugby, he roturned to Car- 
in the evening.’ maiiihcnas jinstorof the Unilarian elmreli, 

For his services in the battle Evan- I'ark-y-velved (1S7(»). In tlic following 
Thomas was awarded the C.B. (1016), and year he accepted a call to Preston, Tanoa- 
immcdiately afterwards promoted K.C.B., shu'c, where he remained till 18S0, w’hen 
and was given tlicFi'cncIilegionofhonour, ill-health and voice failure compelled him 
the first class of the Russian order of St. to give up the mmistty. He entered Owens 
Anne, the second class of the Japanese College, Manchester, but before the end of 
order of the Rising Sun, and the order of the year left for Oxford. A coniplcle 
the Ctovyu of Italy. break-down in health, how'ever, prevented 

Evan-Thomas w'as promoted vice* him from working for a degree; pulmonary 
admiral in September 1917. He retained tuberculosis set in and made it necessary 
the command of the fifth battle squadron for him to take a sca-voyage to Australia 
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and South Africa, fo\lQ\Yea by some 
inontlis at Davos Platz. 

Oil his return to ONfovcl in 1882, Evans, 
in spite of extreme -wenkness. attended the 
Icctuvcs of professor (Sir) John RhJ's [q.v.], 
niul the intense interest in Welsh palaeo¬ 
graphy H'iuch was aroused in him at this 
time enabled him to east oJT his depres¬ 
sion and to some extent to conquer his 
illness. ‘A Collection of Welsh I'roverbs’, 
complied in part from tlic calimins of the 
lied Book of Ilergcst, the famous mami- 
script belonging to Jesms College, Oxford, 
sEcuTcd for i\iin the prize at the Liverpool 
National Eisteddfod in 1884 and the com- 
mendiition of Rh^'S. The clelicicncics of 
tlic edition of tlie Mabinogioa pvibUslied 
by Lady Charlotte Guest [q.vj in 1838- 
]8d9 spurred him on to make a transcript 
of these tales fvon\ the lied Book, and 
later from the White Book of Bhyddereh 
—a copy liietieulonsJj' faitJifnl to the 
original, letter for letter, line for line, even 
Spacing J'or si)aeing, Rh^’s consented to 
act as co-editor, and the Oxford Univer- 
.sity Press was willing to print it. Thus 
the series of Old tVcLsh Texts began wth 
the lied Booh Mabinanion, a diplomatic 
]-cj)i’ocluction of the original, beautifully 
executed (1887). livans brought out by 
himself ill 1888 a Facsimile of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, rcpt’odiiced by the 
autotype process; also u reprint of tlie 
Welsh translation of tlie Book of Job made 
by (Bishop) William Morgan [q.v.] in 
1588. Both editors produced Red Book 
Bruls (1890), Evans contributing a valu¬ 
able account of all tlie manuscriiits then 
known of the Welsh Bruts. In 1893 ap¬ 
peared the Booh of Llan Ddv (edited by 
Rhys and Evans) reproduced from the 
Gwysaucy manuscriiit, Latin and Old 
Weish, together with the Welsh entries in 
the Book of St. Chad, Tiiis ^v^ls folloivcd 
by the text of the Bfac?.’ Boofc of CfjrnmT- 
Ihcn, edited by Evans alone (lOOfl); While 
Book Mabinogion (1907); Book of Aneirin 
(text and facsimile, 1907); Kiimdtilhns 
Ainhjn ac Ainic (1909); Chirk Codex of the 
Welsh Laivs (facsimile only, 1900); Book 
oj Taliesin (text and facsimile, 1910); lied 
Book Pocirij (1011); conq)Iete editions of 
the Taliesin Avitli introduction and notes, 
together with a coinpanion volume, a 
‘restored’ text of the poems (1015); u 
eoin])letc Aneirin on .similar lines (1922); 
aacl lastly, Voelry by Mexlieval IFc/sh Bards 
(1926). In the ‘ Guild of Graduates’ series 
L\’ans published a rejirmf. of the 1546 (?) 
edition of Oil Stjnmcyr Pen Kembero of 
William Salcsbury [q.v.] with an introduc¬ 


tion (1002); and in the IRrus Ctkiguc, vols. 
xl, xli, the oldest text of the Gogyiifeirdd. 

Side by side \vitli liis editing of texts, 
Evans from 1804 onwards served as 
inspector for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and was responsible for the 
Iteport on Mnnvscriph in ihe Welsh Lan¬ 
guage preserved in various public and 
private librnries: it appeared in seven 
parts, the fir.st in 1895 and the last in 1910, 
and is a monumental work, dealing .suc¬ 
cinctly with the contents of some 1)00 
manu-seripts ranging in date from about 
1100 to 1800. 

This list shows the magnitude of Evans’s 
contribution to IVelsli scholar.ship. For 
over forty years, in spite of great bodily 
weakness, he toiled over manuscripts and 
proofs, and even set type with bis own 
hand, in order to provide scholars with 
texts as perfect as pos,sible in every detail 
and absolutely reiinble ns a basis for lin¬ 
guistic resenreb. It was his devotion and 
indomitable courage whicli kejJt him to 
his task. The honorary doctorates wbioh 
the university of Oxford (1008) uud the 
university of Wales (1905) conferred upon 
him wore fully dcseiN'Cd. 

Unfortunately, in his ii\troduclions and 
notes to the Taliesin and Aneirin pocius 
Evans left his own field mid ventured to 
formulate theories as to thei r nature m\d 
date which were uncritical attd even 
fantastic. Sir John Morris-Jonc.s [q-v.] 
dealt fully and iierccly with the TtriicHin 
ill Y Oymmrodor (1918), Evans retoided 
with equal fm-y in the sanie periodical 
(1934). His Aneirin was even worse, and 
received similar treatment. 

Evans married iii 1877 Editli, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Stephenson 1-limter, 
principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, and liad two sons and one 
daughter. She died in 1923, and was 
buried in the grounds of Trcmvan, Lian- 
bedrog, CarnarvonHliirc, his Welsh home, 
ric survived her se\’on years, dying at 
Tren^van 25 Mvu'ch 1080, and was buried 
in the same grave. 

fR. J. J. in The Unilari/in S'tndenis at the 
Vresbyterian College, Cormarlhm, 1007; The 
Welsh Weekly, 1 July IHOii; Hcviie CcUuine, 
vol. xlvii, 1930; Cymru, vol. iv, ISUiJ.J 
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EVERSLEY, Baiion (1831-1928), 
statesman. [Sec SnAW-LvFiiviui, Geouge 

John.] 

EWART, Slit JOHN SFENCEB (1601- 
1930), lieutenant-general, was born at 
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LfingUolm, Dumfriesshire, 22 March 1861 , 
the eldest son of General Sir John Alex- 
nndor Ewart [q.v.], a veteran of the 
Crimean War and the IncUau Mutiny, by 
Ins wife, Frnnees, tlaiigliter of Spenoer 
Stone, of Callingw’ood Hall, Stafrorcl. His 
•laandCathct \s’a8 Lieutenant-General John 
Erederiek Ewart, colonel of the CTth Foot, 
a Peninsular veteran; Lieutenant-General 
Charles Brisbane Ewart [ci-v.], coloncl- 
commnndant of the B oyal Engineers, and 
Vice-Admiral C. J. F. Ewart were his 
uncles ; and iVdinital iVrthui'Wnrtcnsleben 
Ewart was his brother, Among his kins¬ 
men were the politician William Ewart 
[q.v.] who was godfatherto WilliamEwart 
Gladstone, and Colonel John Ewart who 
wa.s nuirrlcrod at Cawnporc with his wife 
and dmtghter in 1857. It may truly be 
said tiiat .John .S])eiieer Ewnrt W’as born 
n soldier. He received hi.s early education 
lit JlavLbovough, where he made a reputa-1 
tion as a fine footballer and a cricketer 
nbovc the avei’iigc, and thcuce passed into 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
which he left with the sword of honour. 
He joined the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders in 1881, and so early as the 
folIuAving year was on active serviec in the 
Egy|)tian War, being iircsent at the battle 
of Tcl-cl-Ivebir (13 September 1882). 
Eivnrt was also with his regiinent through¬ 
out the Nile expedition of 1884.-188,5, and 
with the Sudan Frontier fielil force in 
1883-1880. In the latter expedition he 
was adjutant of the battalion and also 
acted ns garrison adjutant,was staff ofTlcer 
at Koshch ciui'ing its iiu'cstment (12-29 
DeceniV)CT 18S5), aiul fought in the engage¬ 
ment at Giuiss (30 December), being 
nientionccl in dispatches and awarded the 
order of the Mcdjiclie (5th class). In 1893, 
having passed out of tlie Staff College two 
years previously, Ewart was appoint¬ 
ed ni(lc-dc-csunp to the gcneral-olhcer- 
coinmnnding-in-chief, Scottish command, 
which ollice he himself %vas destined to 
All inter. For five years from 1893 he ivas 
military secretary to the governor of 
Malta, rejoining his battalion in 1808 in 
order to take part in I.orrt Kitchener’a 
Sudan campaign. He was present at the 
buttle of Oinchnmnn [2 September) ami 
at the capture of Khartoum (4 September) 
and, besides being again mentioned in 
dispatches, was awarded the brevet of 
Ueuteuant-coloncl. 

After ft short time os deputy assistant- 
ndjutant-genernl, Western district, the 
war in South Africa called Ewatt to fur¬ 
ther active service. He waa at first base- 


commandant at F,nst London and of tlic 
lines of communiciition to Storinberg. He 
Inter took part in the fidvanoc to the relief 
of Kimberley as brigade-major of the 3v(l 
(liighliind) brigade, and in the b.atlte of 
i\higcr.sfontcjn (11-12 December ]8!)9), 
where he gained eonsidcrnblc distiucUon 
by his admu'al>lc rallying of the brigade 
when it was uncxpcctedlj'^ attacked while 
in the net of deploying into fighting forma¬ 
tion at the loot of Magcrsfontcin hil]. 
Again in action at Koocloosbei’g (2-4 Peb* 
mary 1000), Ewart was sliortly afterwards 
appointed assistant adjutant-general of 
the 9th division, -with which he ivns 
present at the actions of Poardeburg (27 
Febriiaiy' 1900), Poplar Grove (7 Mardi), 
and Driefontein (10 March). He also toolt 
part in the occupation of Bloemfonlciii 
(13 March) and the engagements at Water- 
val Drift (30-31 March), Yet lliver (5May), 
Blaauwbcrg (26 May), and Roodepoort 
(30 May), Passing on to the lOth division 
Ewart .sen'cd in the same capacitj' in the 
operationsin Wittebergen (20-21 July), and 
at Retief’s Nek (23 July) and Slaiipkianz 
(28 July), endmg up ns quarter-nuistcr- 
general at Pretoria, where he remained 
until May 1902. For his services in this 
campaign he was twice mentioned in 
dispatches, awarded the C.B. (1902), and 
promoted brevet-colonel. 

Ewart now entered on a long career at 
the War OfTicc, where he .spent nlmo.st 
all tlie ensuing 3 'ears until the outbreak of 
the Euroiican lYar. He began in October 

1002 as assistant military secretary. In 

1003 he became deputy military secretary, 
and in March of the following year miliVavy 
.secrclary to Mr. (afterwards Viscount) 
Haldane and scci-etiiry c)f the Selection 
Board. Polloiving a period as director of 
military operations at licacl-quartcr.s 
(1006-1910), Ewart was ajipointcd in the 
intter year director-general of the Tevvi- 
torial Force in succession to Sir William 
Henry Maclrinnon [q.v.j. A few months 
later he was appointed ndjutaiit-gcucral 
to the forces and .second military member 
of the Army Council. In the same year lie 
became aule-de-camii-genornl to King 
George V and held that position until 
1914. In 1911 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and created K.C.B. As a result of 
the Ciirragh incident in the spring of 3 014 
Ewart, together with tlic sceictary of state 
for ^Yat, Colonel J. E. B. Seely, and the 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir 
John French, resigned bis olhee in April. 
I This temporary retirciuent, however, 
I lasted a very short time, for within a few 
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dfxys ^vas appointed to succeed Sir 
Jfimcs Wolfe ]\Iiirray [q.v.] as general- 
olTlccr-cominancling-in-chicf, Scottish eom- 


inand. Kwiirt held this apporntment until 
his retirement in 1918. lu that year ho 
becunic honoravy colonel of the 4th bat¬ 
talion of his own rcgLiucnt> and he was 
colonel of tlie regiment from 1914 to 1929. 

Altiiough Ewart iieATr held high com¬ 
mand in the Held, he cxtiericnced a hill 
share of active service, and at the Wni* 
Oflice nccomplishecl much in helping for¬ 
ward the reorganization of the British 
army and the perfecting of the plans 
which stood the severest possible test at 
the outbreak of the Eiii'oi>ean War. 

Ewart married in 1891 Frances, 
daughter of Major George William Platt, 
of Dunallan, Stirlingshire, and had one 
diiiiglitcr. He died at Langholm, Dum¬ 
friesshire, 19 September 1930. 

[!i7je Times, 20 September 1930; Scolsman, 
20 September 1030; Major F. R. IVingutc, 
Malidism and the E^i/p/iim Sudan, 1891; Sir 
J. F. Mauvico and M. IT. Grant, (Oflicinl) 
lUslory of the War in South Africa, 1809—1902, 
190&-1910; the 79(/i Neics (journal of the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlandeis), October 
1930.] c. y. OIVKN. 

FAIRBRIDGE, KINGSLEY OGIL- 
VIE (1885-1024), founder of farm schools 
overseas, the elder son of llliya Sey-' 
mour Enirbridgc, sul•^'eyor to the govern¬ 
ment of Cape C!olony and later to the 
British South Africa Company, by his 
wife, Rosalie Ogilvie, was born 5 May 1885 
at Gmlmmstown, Cajre Colony. At tbe 
age of eight he was scirt to St. Andrew’s 
preparatoiy scliool, Grahainstown. When 
he was eleven his parents moved to 
llhode.sia, and tlrat ended his schooling. 
His father said that he must make himscif 
useful. An old wagon, raised on stones, 
provided an olTie.e; a tent on the top a 
bedroom. There Kingsley Fairbriilge slept 
and worked, making calculations for his 
fatlicr, Sometimes, for weeks together, he 
camped on tlic veld, ‘dragging Dad’s 
survey chain’. He was only tw'clvc, he 
relates in his Aufobiogivipfij/, when he hrst 
asked hiniseJf, ‘Wfiy arc there no fjierns 
here?’, nnd then said to hhn.sclf, ‘Some 
day I will bring fanners here.’ The idea 
whicli thus sprung nj) in his mind stayed 
there: it came in time to possess him. 

Meanwhile Faivbvidgc helloed his father; 
he was also, at different times, bank clerk, 
market-gardener, and joui-iialist. He edu¬ 
cated himself as best he could, read¬ 
ing, scribbling verses, translating native 


folk-lore stories. At the age of seventeen 
he spent a year in England. In London lie 
went down to the East End, and saw 
women fight and men beat their wives. 
He visited other citic.s, too, noting thing.s. 
He returned to IHiodcsia ■with a clearer 
vision of what he would attempt. Not 
clerks or mill-liands should be his emi¬ 
grants, nor men soiled by life in slums: 
but children. Caught young, they should 
be trained, under decent and kindJy con¬ 
ditions, in the new land where they were 
to spend their lives. 

In 1900 Fairbridgc was promised a 
I Rhodes scholarship at Oxford if he passed 
Responsions. He sailed for England, 

I passed Rc.sponsions at the fourth attempt, 

I and entered Exeter College in October 
' 1908. One year later, at a meeting of the 
Oxford Colonial Club, tbe Cliikl Emigra¬ 
tion Society was founded, to forward 
Fairbritlgc’s idea. He remained at Oxford 
until 1911, studying forestry, in wliich he 
obtained a diploma, entering ■vigoro\isly 
into the life of the university, and clevotijig 
much time to nursing tlie infant Society. 

A grant from the Rhodes tr\istecs en¬ 
abled Fairbridge to carry on his emigration 
work after leaving Oxford. In December 
1911 he married Ruby Ethel, daughter of 
Harry Whitmore, of Edcnbridge, Kent, 
and the following March he and his wdfe 
sailed for Western Australia—^Rhodesia 
having dropped out of the scheme. They 
settled on a farm near Pinjarra, in tlie 
ncighbotirhood of Perth, where they 
opened .a school. Early in 1918 twelve 
ciiildi'cn were sent out to tlicm: twenty- 
two more followed live months later, It 
was a desperate struggle. In 1915 the 
home committee instructed Fairbridge to 
close the school. He protested, and his 
protest w'as bucked by the Perth com¬ 
mittee. The school survived, nnd after the 
Wsw, on a new site, grew rajiidly in nuin- 
bets. In 1905 it lias :105 cliildicn, and is 
the accepted model for similar institutions 
iu other Dominions. 

Fairbridge died at Perth, Western 
Australia, 19 duly 1924, worn out at the 
age of thirty-nine, leaving a Vi’idow, two 
sons, and two dangJtters. He published a 
volume of poems, Veld Verse, in 1900; 
and an incomplete but very interesting 
Autobiography appeared posthumously in 
1927. 

\The 2'imes, 23 July 1924; The Autohio' 
graphy of Kingsley Vairbridp^e, willi an epi¬ 
logue by Sir Arthur Lau'ley, 1027; privato 
information; personal knowledge.] 

F. J. Wylie. 
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FARQUHAR, JOHN NICOL (1861- Tl\e state of his health tjoinpclled Far- 
1929), niissionnry mid Oriental scholar, tiuliar in 1923 to roturn to England, where 
was bom at Abei'clceu 6 April 1861, the hewasapjioiutcdpi’ofcBSor of comparative 
eldest child and only soi. of George Far- religion in Manchester University, suc- 
(luhar, of that city, by his wife, Christian ccccUng, after an interval of eight years, 
Alexander. He was eduoated first at the the distinguished Buddhist scholar, T. w! 
gcanunar school and university of Abet- B-hys Davids {q.v.]. He died 17 July 1920 
clcen, and proceeded to Christ Church, at Witliington, Manchester. 

Oxford, with a classical exliibition in 188i>. Farquhac married in Calcutta in 1801 
He obtained first classes in classical Eupheiuia Neil Miller, eldest daughter of 
moderations (1887) and in. Uterae humani- James Walaon, of Aberdeen, and had one 
0TC3 (1889). He received the degree of son and one daughter, 

D.Litt. from the university of Oxford in [The Times, 19 July 1029; private informa- 
1016, and be was also an honorary D.D. tion; personal knowledge.] N. M.vcnicol. 
of Aberdeen University. 

In 1891 Farqubnr went oiittoIndians a FARRER, WILLIAM(1861-1924),his- 
professor in tlie college of the London torian of Laiieasliire and feudal gcuealo- 
Missionary Society in Calcutta. In 1902 gist, born at Little Marsclcn, near Buniley, 
he became a secretary of the Young Men’s Lancashire, 28 February 1861, was the 
Christian A.ssociation in the samecity, and .second son of William Farrer Ecroyd, a 
presently lie found in the study of OrientJd stuff maniifactuver and incrch ant, and one 
religions his true vocation. It may be of the leaders of the ‘Fair Trade’ move- 
claimed for Farcpihar tliat he, more than meut of the early ’eighties of last century, 
any other individual, brought about anew The son changed his .surname to Farrer 
orientation of the whole missionnry out- in 1896 in eoiniiliance with the will of a 
looktoward.sthcnon-Christiansysteras. He great-uncle, William Farrer, a Liverpool 
was not alone in rcfili/.iug the implications merchant. His mother \vas Mary, elder 
for missionary mctliods of the facts which daughter of Thomas Backhouse, of York, 
the comparative study of religions has After his school days at Rugby Farrer 
made known, but he translated these entered the fajoily business, but found it 
implicationsintoactionandinducedothers uncongenial, and retiring in 1896 .settled 
to join him in the work. do^vn to a country life, first at Marton.near 

Farquhar’s pioneer publication for tliis Skiptoii, then at Thornburgh House, Ley- 
end was liis Primer of Hinduism (1912). burn, lateral Hall Garth, Over Kellct, and 
This was followed by The Crown of Hindu- finally at Whitbarrow, Westmorland, An 
ism (1913), which sugge.sts by its title interest in hi.s yeoman ancestry widened 
what he held to be the relation of Chris- into a taste for local history; and the 
tianity to the faith, the religious life and acquisition in 189.7 of the collection.s for a 
practice of which he there investigates, new history of Lancashire nn'vdc by John 
ond Modern Religious Movemenls in India Parsons Earwakcr [q.v.] induced him to 
(191.5). But the ripe fruit of his long years take up this unfinished task. He spent 
of careful research is to be found in his large sums on the transcription and local 
last book, An Outline of the Heligious publication of imprinted materials, un- 
Lileralure of India (1920), a book which, ravelled the obscure problems of the 
by the accuracy of its learning and the DomesdaysurvcyofNortii-Wc.stcmEng- 
balanccofitsjudgernent, is likely to retain land in papers contributed to the Trans- 
for long a notable position, actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

No less significant than Farquliar’s own Antiquarian Society, and in 1903 pub- 
conti'ibutions to learning were those which Jished the first instalment of the work in 
he inspired other scholars to make. The the History of the Parish of Aoh/i Mcols. 
various series of books which ho projected It was on so large a ,scale that it may be 
and which, in collaboration with other counted ns fortunate that Farrer i\’as pre- 
^vriters, he edited, remain a monument to scntly persuaded to take part in tlic more 
the influence which he exercised and the manageable scheme of the Victoria County 
unwearied patience with which he guided Histories. With the appointment of a co- 
fellow worlvci'3 in the same field. The editor, Mr. John Biownbil), the n'ork was 
scope of these series is indicated by their pirshed forward rnpidh’-, and the Victoria 
titles—d'/te Bchgions Quest of India, The History of the County of Lancaster 
Heligious Life of India, and The Heritage in eight volumes between 1906 and 1914. 
0 / India. The last two series were pro- It is specially full and thorough for the 
duced in India at popular prices. medieval period, and has aImo.st entirely 
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siipei'sedecl the older county history of 
Edward Baines [q.v.]. 

Tuvniiig his investigt\tioi\5 to Yorkshire, 
the original lioinc of tlie Ecroyds, Ffirrcr 
contributed a searching analysis of the 
Domesday survey of Yorkshire to the 
Vicioria history of the county, airdbctwcc-n 
1914 and 1916 published privately three 
vohimcs of wliat was planned to be an 
almost complete collcntion of Early York- 
s/n'reC/jfirfci'sbeforcthctlurteenthccntury. 
Unfortunately, tlic War and other adverse 
circumstances pvit an end to this valuable 
uiiclcrLalcing when some 1,900 charters had 
been printed, most of thetn for the fluat 
time, 'i'he arrangement by fiefs which 
Eiwrcr had chosen for this ^ivork pcrliap.s 
suggested the history of fiefs which he be¬ 
gan as soon as the t^'’ar was over. Started 
on a county basis in Feudal Cambridgeshire 
(1020) it was continued on a more logical 
and timc-savjngf plan in hlsgcjicral history 
of Honors and Knighls* Fees, in wliich the 
fees of each lionour arc dealt with together, 
ii'i'cspcctive of the counties in which they 
lay. Farrer d iecl 17 August 1924 at Forsjorcl, 
Mosjoeii, Norway, where he was spending 
his annual fishing holiday, when only trvo 
\'olumes of this ambitious work had been 
publisliecl (1923-1924). A third appeared 
in 1925, and the history of the honour of 
Warden has been printed by the Bedford¬ 
shire Historical Society (1927); but several | 
others still remain in mami.script. 

Fairer had the appearance of a man of 
the open air rnthcr than of the study; he 
loved rural quiet and sports, and disliked 
towns and publicity. He received the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. from the 
university of Manche.stev and he was an 
lioiiorary lecturer in local history in the 
university of Liverpool. He was twice 
married: first, in 189.5 to Ellen Jane, 
chuightei’ of I-lcnry Ward, of llodbaston, 
Staffordshire, by whom he had one daugh¬ 
ter; secondly, in 1900 to Eliza, daughter 
of John Boyce, of Redgrave, Suffolk, by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. 

Among Fimer’s more important publi¬ 
cations, besides those mentioned above, 
are: Court Rolls of Ike Honor of ClUheroe 
(8 volg,, 1807-1913); The Charlidarif 
of Cockersand Abbey (3 vols., Chetham 
Society, 1898--1909); Final Concords of the 
County of Lancaster (4 parts, Record 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1890- 
1010); Court Rolls of Thomas, JSarl of 
Ltincasler in the Cowit^ of Lancaster (ibid., 
1001); Lancashire Pipe Ralls and Early 
C/uirler.’f (1002); Lancashire Inquests, Ex- 
tents, and Feudal Aids (8 parts. Record 


Society, 1903-1915) ; An Onllinc Jlinerary 
of King Henry I (English Historical Rc- 
vicay, vohxxxiv, (Only) U)l,9, and reprint, 
Oxford); Records relating io the Uarony 
of Kendale (with J. F. Cuisvcn, 2 vols,, 
Cumberland and Westmorland Anti¬ 
quarian Society, 1923-1924). 

[Memoir by the present miter in English 
Historical Revierv, vol. xl, (.latuiary), 1925; 
Burke, Zflnderf Oentry, 1921 ; private infornm- 
tion; personal knowledge.) .1. Tait. 

FAWCETT, Dame JIILLICEN'r (1847- 
1929), better known as Mns. IlENnY 
FMvcE'rr, leader of the women’s suffrage 
movement, was born at Aldeburgli, Suffolk, 
11 June 1847, the fifth daughter and 
seventlichild of Newson Garrett, mereb ant, 
of Aldcburgh, by his wife, Louisa, daughter 
of John Dunnell. She was descended on 
both sides from families of the Eastern 
couiitie.% and wfl.s much jnffiiciiced by the 
cliaracleristlc independence and liiiinour 
of the peo])le among whom slie grew 
up. At the age of twelve siie was sent 
to a school at Blaokheath, kept by Miss 
Brow’iiing, an aunt of the poet, Robert 
Browning, but slie w’as taken away at 
lifleen, and had no other regular instruc- 
Ition. During Milliccnt’.s cliildhood her 
I sister Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, q.v.) was trying to obtain 
professional qualification as a medical 
practitioner. Thedidicultics which she met 
with in this novel enterprise made Milli- 
cent indigntiiit, and strengthened her 
natural inclination to work for an improve¬ 
ment in the position of women: Elizabeth’s 
friendslvip with Sarah Emily Davies [q.v.], 
then embarking on her ellorts to .secure 
secondary education for girls, strengthened 
this determination. 

In 1805 hlilliccnt Garrett met Henry 
Fnweett [q.v.], the blind professor of 
economies at Cambridge and member of 
parliament for Brighton, la April 1807 
they were married, and in the following 
year their only child, Philippa, was born. 
Mt.s. Fawcett’s marriage brought Iier into 
contact with the radieal thinkers of the 
day, .lolm Stuart Mill being among the 
close friends of hcr.sclf and her husband. 
At Cambridge, where the Fawcetts lived 
for half the year, tiieir circle included such 
men as (Sir) Leslie Stephen and James 
Stuart, and they were active in scliemes 
for university reform, including the found¬ 
ing of colleges for women. It was in their 
drawing-room in 1809 that the lecture 
scheme, which later developed into 
Newnham College, was launched, and Mrs. 
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Fawcett became an active member of the 
council by which tl\e college was managed, 
and took a detailed interest in its affairs 
and in those of the students. 

Owing to her husband’s blindness Mrs. 
Fawcett worked in closest co-operation 
with Mm, reading to him, summarizing 
documents, and writing speeches and 
articles, and this politicol training re¬ 
inforced the natural bent of her own mind, 
and deepened her interest in problems of 
political theory and economics. In 1870 
she published u little text-book, Political 
Economy for Bey^mners, which immediately 
became popular, was often reprinted, and 
was still in use by students at the time of 
her death. But these interests and occupa¬ 
tions did not prevent Mrs. Fawcett from 
working for women’s suffrage, whidi 
throughout her life seemed to her to be 
the key question in regard to tlic position 
of women. In 18<i7 she became a member 
of the first women’s suffrage committee, 
and in 1868 she made her first public, 
speech on the subiect. Thereafter sl\c took I 
a large share in the juoneer efforts to bring ^ 
the question before the country. She en¬ 
countered ridicule and opposition, but was 
encouraged by the steady support of her 
husband as well as by her own convictions. 
The effort to secure to married women the 
legal right to their own property was 
another cause for which she worked hard, 
until its success was achieved by the 
Married Women’s Property Act in 1882. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s life was a full and happy 
one. In 1884, however, its course was 
interrupted by the sudden death of her 
husband. This was a emsUing sorrow; but 
she did not allow it to ^veaken her efforts 
for the causes in which they had both 
believed, She devoted herself more than 
ever to her ^^'orlc. Tire publication in 
1885 of 'Tke Maiden I'ribute of Modern 
Babylon by William Thomas Stead [q.v.] 

awakened her interest in the problem of 
the piotectioir of girls, and for many years 
she took an active part in the work of the 
Vigilance Society. But she come to believe 
that neither this nor any other reform 
touching women would advance satis¬ 
factorily without the parliamentary vote. 
During the ’eighties and ’ninetita tire 
moveinent for women’s suffrage made 
slow progress, but Mrs. Fa>Yeett was not 
discouraged. In 1887 she joined thelihcral- 
unionist gronp, ond became an active 
member ofthe women’s committee,which, 
however, she left in 1008 on the tariff 
reform issue. Between 1887 and 18fl5 she 
visited Ireland repeatedly, and made many 


speeches in opposition to Home Rule, be¬ 
coming known as a leading political llgure 
of the day. In 1800 her daughter, Philippa, 
tJicn a student at Newnliam College, was 
placed above the senior wrangler in tlie 
matliematical tripos list, an achievement 
which materially advanced the cause of 
higher education for women and naturally 
gave her mother the greatest satisfaction. 
When the South African War broke out in 
1890, Mrs. Fawcett very strongly supported 
the patriotic side, and in July 1001 she was 
sent to South Africa as the leader of tlie 
commission of ladies to inquire into con¬ 
ditions in the concentration camps. She 
effected great reforms, but was subjected 
to bitter criticism from the pro-Boer patty 
in England. 

After the War, Mrs. Fawcett resumed 
her work for ■vvoincn’s suffrage, and within 
'a few years a revival of public interest in 
I the subject was apparent. By 1905 the 

I formation of the Women’s Social andPolifci- 

cal Union (populnrlj' ktiorvn as the Suffra¬ 
gettes) with its unconventional methods 
rapidly hastened the pace. Mrs. Fawcett 
did not join the leaders of the new ‘mili¬ 
tant’ movement, Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst [q.v.] ond her daughter Christabel, 
although at first she did not altogether 
disapprove of their methods. Later, how¬ 
ever, their policy of sensational activity 
merged into one of positive violence, and 
she then, thouglit it right publicly to dis¬ 
sociate herself and her constitutional or¬ 
ganization from them. Between 1905 and 
1914 Mrs. Fawcett’s societies grew fast in 
size and importance. She had become in 
1807 the president of a National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, which was 
composed of independent societlo.s in all 
parts of the country, co-operating in a 
common policy and in propaganda, and 
formed with the sole object of obtaining 
tlio vote for women on ‘ tlie same tenus as 
it is or may be granted to men’. This 
union became an exceedingly efficient and 
determined political force: it enrolled 
thousands of intelligent and acth’e men 
and women, and pursued its way by lawful 
and constitutional methods, unperturbed 
by the militant activities wliich were 
simultaneously going on. 

Mrs. Fawcett, as the president of thi.s 
large organization, was incessantly at 
work, talcing part in processions and 
demonstrations, speaking in all parts of 
the country, directing policy and tactics. 
The difficulties were great, owing to the 
prevailing prejudice, the organized opposi¬ 
tion, and the intricacies of the party sya- 
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tern. TJii'ough all tlie ups and down Mrs. write several books, including her own 
li’awoctt rcniaincd wise and steadfast, and reminiscences, and she nuich enjoyed 
kc] 5 t licr followers to the paths of reason attending meetings at which she did not 
and reality. In 1014, >vhcn the European havetospeak. She foiindtiincalsotolisten 
iVnr broke out, tlic suffrage soeietics, to a great deal of music, wliicli liad been 
vmdci’ hci lcadciship, suspended their pro- one of her lifelong interests. She died at 
pagancia and devoted thcm.sclves to the her home in London 5 August 1&20 after a 
task of 'sustaining the vital forces of the very short illness. 

nation’ ‘Let us prove ounselves worthy ThrceportrnitsofDameMillicentFnw- 
of citizenship, M'hethcr our claim be rccog- cett were painted: the first, executed in 
nizecl or not’, Mrs. Fawcett wrote j and 18'1'4, showing her cis a young woman ^Yith 
while the War lasted this reinaiiicd their her husband, is by l^ord Madox Brown, 
policy. In 191(3, however, the question of and was placed in the National Portrait 
the registratiou oC soldiers and sailors Gallerj'after Henry Fawcett’s death; the 
brought franchise matters again before second, showing lier in middle life, was 
parliament, and Mrs. Faw'cett strongly painted by Mrs. Annie Swynnerton, and 
uvgcdthatifanychangewastobemadethe was bought by the nation for the Tate 
wmnen’s claim must be considered ot Gallery; the third, painted in 1027, is by 
the sjune time. This was admitted by the Mr. Lionel Ellis, and is at Newnham Col- 
govcrnnicnt, and a conference, of which lege, Cambridge. A memorial was placed 
the Speaker was chainnan, w'as set up In Westminster Abbey in 19i52, being 
which, in Fel)Tvu\vy 1917, vecommended a added to the inonurneut to the memory of 
limiled incar>iire of women’s suffrage. In llenryFawcett,whiclistandsinthechapel 
tlie following J une this was passed by the of the Holy Cross. 

House of Commons, and in Jnnuary’lOlS F„,vcctt. Whai I Tiemmber, 192-t; 

by tlic House of Lords. Pny strnchey, Millieent CuncU b'divcell, lOiil; 

AllthvoughherlifcMry, Fawcett W'Oi'kccl records of the auffrugc societies; private in- 
unremittingly. She was invariably piinc- fornuvtioii.] H, Stu.vcuisy, 

tiial and exact, never broke engagements, 

always answered her letters, left nothing PELKIN, ELLEN THORNEYCIIOFT 
Linattendcd to, and was eminently reason- (1860-1929), better known as Elliln 
nhJe i/i all licr >ra 3 's. As a speaker siic iva.s TirouNBYCBorr Fowz-nit, novelist, ivas 
clear and cogent, but not eloquent; she born at Chapel iSjih, WoU’cvhvunpton, 9 
impressed the mind rather than the emo- April 1860. She -was the elder daughter of 
tions, but her devotion to her cause and Henry Hartley Fowler, lirst Viscount 
her profound faith in it were plain. During Wolverhampton [q.v.], of Chapel Ash, by 
allthcvieissitiidcsofthclongcampaignslie his wife, Ellen, youngest daughter of 
never wavered in her belief that women’s George Benjamin Thorncyorol't. She was 
sutfrage must ultimately triumph, and educated at home Cor the inost part, but 
she took cacli rovci'sc as a call to furtlicr at the age of seventeen attended Laleham 
elTort, School, Middlesex, for about one year. 

After the first victory in ]918Mrs.Faw- Until her marriage witli Alfred Laurence 
cett retired from tlic presidency of the Fclkin, an inspector of sclrools, in lt){)3, 
National Union, but continued to be she lived at home witb lior parents at 
actively interested in the many improve- Woodthornc, Wolvcrluunplon, a house 
ments in the position of women which hiiilfc by her father sliortly after licr birth, 
followed the granting of the vote. She She spent three mouths in Loudon with 
took a prominent part in the efforts to them every year. Her first publicntion, 
secure full equal franchise, which came in So7igs and Sonnets (1888), w’as follow’cd by 
192S, and also h\ the successful attempts F'cr.Ytfs, Cruve and Gay (1801) and Fcrscs, 
to open the legal profession and the civil Wise or Olhenv-ise {I8i)5). It was not, how- 
service to women, to equalize the law' ns to ever, until 1808 that she won wide public 
divorce and guardianship, and to raise the coinmcndation by her novel Concerning 
age of marriage. Isabel Carnaby. Her gifts as a writer of 

In 1005 Mrs. Fawcett had been given an lietion were perceived from the first by 
honorary LL.D, degree by St. Andrews (Sir) Williain Uobevtson Nicoil [q.v.J, w'ho 
University, and in 1923 she was made encouraged her to devote herself to novel- 
D.B.E, During the last years of her life writing. Her best-known books followed 
she trnvoJled often, ^dsiting Palestine four one another in quirk succession: A Donbh 
times, and going to Ceylon. Shcalsotook Thread (1800), The Faningdons (1000), 
advantage of her couiparative leisure to Fuel of Fite ( 1002 ), Place and Power 
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(inoa), and Kate aj Kate Hall (lOO^t), the the scliool with clcctriclicUs entirciy tie- 
lasL-nainccl written in collaboration with signed by himself. He remained tliere 
her husband. She wrote several other xintil the summer of 1831. His technical 
novels and niimerous short stories which knowledge up to thi.s time, according to 
showed her talent, witliout attracting much his own statement, luul been derived 
hirthcr public attention. Iter last book inaiuly from Z?of/’s 2’^nyioo/co/>S'oiencc 
was Signs and Wondevs (1S>‘20). by John Henry Pe|:))jcr [(].v.] and from 

After her marriage Mrs. Felkin lived at Edmund Atkiusou’stranslation of Adolphe 
Eltliam, Kent, until 1910, when she re- Ganol’s lUlcmcntary Treatise on Physics. 
moved to Bouvncnioiith, xvlicre she died In July 1881 he obtained work with 
23 June 1929. Her marriage was childlc,ss Siemens Urotheus at Charlton, near Wool- 
and her husband survived her. She left wich, and a.ssistcd (Sir) >YUHam Siemens 
pvactically no literary Temaina. Dvxring [q.v.] in experiments with an olcctTic fnr- 
hcr Inter years failing health curtailed her nace lor making steel. ‘There’, he said, ‘I 
writing. While it Is true that she was really gotwhntiwantcd. I was surrounded 
brouglit up in a Motlioclist household, the bydyiininosnndcvcryUiingclcctrical, Ifelt 
general supposition that .she was a Method- entirely happy.’ While there he attended 
ist is incorrect. She was ft member of the for a short time evening classes at Univer- 
Chuveh of Dinglnnd from childhood. sity College, Loiulon, where he heard Icc- 

h'-llcn Thoi'iicycroft Fowler was a bril- tiireshy (Sir) Oliver Lodge, George Carey 
linnt and witty conver,nationalist; gener- Poster, and (Sir) Alexander Kennedy 
ous, tolerant, ajid unaffected In every kind [q.v.]. 

of company. As a uoxcUst, she was a qxuct At the age of tithlccn h'cvianti had made 

and fnitlifiil chronicler of simple society, an arc-light witli the aid of a bicliroinate 
Her sense of character was brm and her battery, and in 187S, wliile at St, Angus- 
diiiloguelivcly. Her place in English fiction tine’s College, lie luid made a dynamo, 
would have been higlici* had the construe- which lie afterwards improved. It was 
tion of her novels been more vigorous consti’ucted an the Pacciucitti principle; 
and their range less narrow; but she was thoiigJi, as he did not know of Paccinotti, 
a 8ohd writer in her quiet way. the Siemens liat-ooil alternator may he 

[S’Ac'VVwicff, 2‘t June 1020; private informa- considered its progenitor. In 1882 he 
tioii.] B. O’BniKN. patented it ns the Perranti alternator [see 

Engineerings 1 Dcceuibcr 18S2]. The first 
FEHRANTI, SEBASTIAN ZIANIDB Ferranti dynamo with its corclc.ss disk 
(18G4-1030), electrical eiighicex and in- was installed in the nrehes under Cannon 
ventor, born at Liverpool 9 April 1804>, Street railway station. It bad an output 
was tlie second son of Cesar Zinni dc for its size greatly in advance of any 
Ferranti, by Ins wife, Juliana, daughter of existing machines, and acliieved ii success 
WilliamSoott,portrait-painter,nndwklow xvhich tided its inventor over hard times 
of a Polish musiciftn, Covint Szczepanow- and won him recognition among cleetYical 
.ski. Cesar’s father, lilaro Aurclio Zjani, engineers of the day. It was, liowcx’er, 
who in later years added *de Ferranti’ to discovered that the idea of using a zigzag 
his name, resided in earlier life at Bologna winding, which was an essential feature of 
and afterwards became guitarist to Leo- the machine, had occurred independently 
pold I, king of the Belgians, Cdsat was to Sir William Tliomson (afterwards Lord 
educated on the Continent, but settled in Kelvin, q.v.). This made it necessary to 
England and established a photogi'a])luc take out a joint iDiitent in ISS-T for the 
art-studio in Bold Street, Liverpool. Tliom.son and Ferranti alternator and to 
Sebastian’s pas.sion for Invention and guarantee Thoin.son a minimum royalty 
machinery showed itself very early. After of £500 a year. 

a few months spent at the age of eight at In order to place his dynamo on the 
Arlon in Luxemburg, where his uncle, market Ferranti in‘1882 went into a short- 
Gcorge de Ferranti, was professor of lived partnership with Alfred Tliomp.son, 
English at tlie university, he was sent to an engineer, and Francis Inec, a solieitoi' 
St. Stanislas’s School at Hampstead, kept (whose daughter he afterwards marriccll- 
by Mile Flon, where he remained until In 1883, assisted by ince, lie started an 
the summer of ISTT, when he entered the indcpemlcait business nt STn Charterhouse 
Roman Catholic college of St. Augiistine Square for the maiiufaetiivc of electrical 
at Ramsgate. The principal, Abbot Egan, apparatus. This brought him into coii- 
wiscly encouraged Ids taste for electrical nexiouwitlithcGrosvenor Gallery Electric 
experiments, and allowed him to fit up Supply Corporation, formed by Sir Couths 
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Lini^say, the Eail of Cvvvwford, and othevs, 
to supply the tJi'osvciior Gallery and its 
neighbourhood with electric light, using 
ovcTlicod mains. In 1883 they installed 
one of Ferranti’s nltcrimtors under the 
Gi'O&vcnov Gallery. Hat Ferranti shortly 
afterwords de.sigiied and made small trans- 
forniCTS of a greatly improved type, which 
lie patented in 1885. He convinced the 
directors of tlie superiority of hi.s system, 
comprising dynamo, transformer, and 
motel', anti in 1888 he was appointed 
ciipineer to the company. The meters, 
motors, and switches i-equired were de¬ 
signed by Ferranti as part of his ordinary 
work, lie installed two 750 h.p. generators 
working at a pressure of 2,500 volts, and 
by means of hve overhead circuits he pro¬ 
vided a sui)))Iy to an area extending at 
lirst from Lincoln's Inn I«'ields to the 
Albert Cate and from Hegent’s Park to 
Charing Cross, and later as far as the City, 
where entry was barred, and well into 
Chelsea on the south-west. 

Experience at the Grosvenor Gallery 
sliowoci tlia t it was incon venien t to have an 
electric gorieratiag station in a crowded 
areu.on account of noise and dirt. Ferranti 
aimed at supplying all London, north of the 
Thames, and he selected Deptford as more 
siiilablc for a power-station because, being 
less populou.s, it would enable him to use 
higli-tension feeders without causing in¬ 
convenience, and because it was more 
accessible to sea-borne coal and pvovided 
river water for condensing. The London 
Electric Supply Corporation wa.s regis¬ 
tered oil 2(1 August 1887 with Ferranti as 
chief electrician. The erection of a station, 
tlie whole of which except the roof was 
planned by Ferranti, was begun at Dept- 
forinl88S and fuiished early in 1800, Tlie 
station was intended to have an ultimate 
capneity of 05,000 li.j)., and two genera¬ 
tors, each of 10,000 h.p., were designed to I 
begin witli. In constructing the station 
Ferranti in fact conceived and intended to 
ejuTyontthc nietliods by which tlie genera¬ 
tion and distribution of electricity on a 
large scale have been accotuplLsUcd in 
recent times; but these inctliod.s wore 
opposed to the ideas of contemporary 
engineers, who sought to put low-power 
generating .stations in tlie middle of small 
areas. But in order .successfully to carry 
out work on sueli a scale in opposition to 
pv'cvaiUng expert opinion it w'as necessary 
to have jiarliamcntaiy powers over the 
area to lie siip]ilied, and these the T.ondon 
Kiectric Siquily Corporation failed to ob¬ 
tain. A government committee of inquiry, 


presided over by Major Francis Arthur 
jMarindin, crip])lcd Ferranti’s scheme by 
promoting the Electricity Lighting Act of 
1888, which not only drastiiially reduced 
the area which Ferranti intended to 
supply, but also permitted the competi¬ 
tion of low-power-stfitioiis with small 
initial expenses in every part of the area 
which he already supjilicd. In face of this 
situation the equipment of Dcjitfovd was 
reduced to two gecierators of 1,250 h.p., 
though later Ferranti built a 2,000 h.p. 
alternator for the station, Nevertheless, 
he had to solve a variety of novel pi-ob- 
Icms. For main transmission he deter¬ 
mined to employ a current of 10,000 volts. 
To step up the cuircnt to tliis voltage 
from the generators be built atransformer, 
of w'hich he eluirnetcvistieiilly remarked 
later, ‘curiously enough, it worked’. Tliere 
were then no instruments wliicb could 
measure so high a pressure, and he had to 
gauge the current by joining a hundred 
lOO-volt lamps in a .scries. It was diilicult 
to procure cable.s that would carry the 
current, and finally, after repeated break¬ 
downs, lie de.sigiied and made hi.s own 
eables, employing conccutriu tubes of 
copper scpai-ated by brown paper soaked 
in o’/iokerit wax. Tlicsc were made in 
lengths of 20 feet, so that over 7,000 joins 
were necessary in the 28 miles laid. A 
clever meclmnieal device brought the ends 
of the tubes into intimate electrical con¬ 
tact. Though these cables were contrary 
to the Board of Trade regulations, they 
proved satisfactory, and some wore still in 
use thii'ty-Iivc yeans later. Tlie main ideas 
of Ferranti’s .scheme were icnlizcd more 
than thirty years later by tl^c I^ondou 
PoAvcv Coinjiaiiy, ndiich was registered as 
a public company in August 1025 under 
powers conferred by the I,anilon Electri¬ 
city Act of 1925. 'J'he coiniianics then 
supplying the metropolitan area, including 
the London Electric .Siqiply Corporation, 
hccame sliareholders of the London Power 
Company and were conlined to distribu¬ 
tion. The Deptford (now the East Dept¬ 
ford) pow'er station was purchased by tiie 
Company 1 January 1928. 

In 1892 Ferranti gave up his post at 
Deptford with the London Electric Supply 
Corporation and devoted his attention to 
his private l)u.sinc.ss as a maniifac’turiiig 
engineer and to his inventions. His ilr.st 
conspicuous aeiucvcirient was olAaiuing 
the contract for lighting Portsmouth in 
1804. In a short time his reputation was 
European and American, and he was com¬ 
pelled to mirke repeated journeys in order 
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to supervise his plant abroad. In 1890 lie 
established a factory at IloUinwood near 
Oldham in Lancasliire, which became the 
hcad-quflYtci’s of Ferranti Limited, fmnUy 
rcgistei-ed on 27 February 1905. After 
Tceonstruction in eftrlicT days the firm 
made the whole range of plant required 
for electric lighting, but later it concen¬ 
trated attention on transforniiiig and 
measuring mncliines. Ferranti’s own in¬ 
ventions were numerous and varied. Be¬ 
tween 1882 and 1D27 he took out 170 
patents, ranging from vacuum-pumps to 
loud-speakers and including an electro¬ 
lytic lighting uri'Ctttor for overhead wires, 
an induction furnace, afterwards devel¬ 
oped by KjeUin, and a mercury meter 
which became one of tlie most successful 
products of tlie firm. His activities were 
not eonfiiicd to electricity. l''rom 1805 
onwards he worked on the gas-turbinc, 
and in 1902 took out a patent for %vorking 
on ail isothermal expansion cycle, heat 
being supplied at stages during the expan¬ 
sion by the use of superheaters. This 
procedure, as well as some other of liis 
devices, has become standard practice in 
steam-turbine work, anil his method of 
relieating, to which he again called atten¬ 
tion in his James Watt lecture in 191h, 
afterwards came into extensive use. Fi'oin 
1900 he was also occupied with the pro¬ 
duction of textile yarns. By new proce,sses 
he succeeded in improving the speed of 
production and the quality of the yarn 
spun by tlie continuous procc.ss ftrst de¬ 
vised by Arkwright. His inventions were 
taken up by Mr. Ernest Coats, of Paisley, 
and he ^Yas still carrying on experiments 
at tlic time of his death. 

In 1910 Ferranti’s presidential address 
to the Institution of Hleetricnl Engineers 
attracted much attention {Journal of the 
Institution, February 1011). Itdcaltwith 
coal conservation, and urged that the only 
effective solution of the problems pre¬ 
sented was to convert the whole of the 
coal needed for heat and power into elec¬ 
tricity, to be distributed from large 
generating stations, and to apply elec¬ 
tricity universally for all services. Light¬ 
ing, heating, motive power for every 
purpose, whether domestic, factory, or 
transport, was to be electrical. Thereafter 
B'crranti urged this ideal by reason and 
argument and by practical example in his 
own home, and by his contrivances for 
household distribution did much to realize 
it. His idea was regarded by many as 
impracticable, but it differs little in general 
conception and even in detail from the 


‘grid’ scheme inaugurated by the Elec¬ 
tricity Act of 102 Q. 

From 1013 Ferranti resided at the Hall, 
Baslow, Derbyshire. In 1891 he became 
a member of the present Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, of which he was 
president in 1910 nnd 1011, In 1912 bo 
received the horiornry degree of D.Sc. 
from the university of Manchester. He 
was also a member of the Institution of 
Civil and MeobanicHl Engineers, and he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1027. He died at Zurich, after an 
operation, 13 January 1930, and was 
buried at Hampstead. Ferranti married 
in 1888 Gertrude Ruth, second daughter 
of Francis Inee, a. member of the In-iri of 
Inglcdcw, Ince, and Colt, solicitors. By 
her he had three sons and four dauglitcrs. 
He was a man of charming personality 
and inspired with cnthu.sinsin and affection 
those who worked with him. He was a 
pioneer in high-voltage systcm.s and may 
be considered the originator of long-dis¬ 
tance trensinis-sion of liigh-powcrcicctrical 
current. The full valvvc of his work and 
ideas 1ms hardly yet been fully appreciated. 

\The Times, It and 10 Jaiumry 10.30; Mrs, 
G. R. Kcrraiiti and Riolintd Ince, Life and 
Letters of Sebasliita Ziwii cic Ferranti, lOlMj 
Journal of Institution of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, February 1022 and November I0!i0; 
Engineer, IT .laniinry 1030; Engineering, 17 
January IDiiO; Pfoceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, May 10.30 ; Nuliire, 
1 and 15 February 1031); Echo, 9 Reccinber 
1891.] E. I. Caiuale. 

FERTHEU, Sin DAVID (1643-1928), 
physician, the sixth child and second son 
of David Feiricr, by lus wife, Hannah, 
daughter of Alexander Bell, of Brechin, 
was bom 13 January 18'I3 at Woorlside 
near Aberdeen, where his father was in 
business. He was sent to Aberdeen gram¬ 
mar school, proceeding thence to Aber¬ 
deen University {King’s College), where he 
read classics and philosophy and was a 
pupil of Alexander Bain [q.v.]. Hcgnulii- 
at^ M.A. in 1863 with licst-class honours 
in classics nnd pliilosophy. In tlie follow¬ 
ing year he travelled on the Coiitiueut fov 
six months. In 1805 he entered on the 
formal study of medicine at the university 
of Edinburgh. By the end of 1808 be 
had graduated M.B. The next two years 
Femer spent at Bury St. Edmunds as 
assistant to Dr. W, E. Image, a genernl 
practitioner there, an accomplished man, 
who came of a family well known for 
scholarship and scientific pursuits. While 
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with Image, Fei’i’ier prepared hig M.D, 
thesis wlneh was awarded iv gold medal. In 
1870 he moved to London, and was ajj- 
pointed lecturer on physiology at the 
Middlesex Hospital school. The following 
year (1871) he began his long service rvith 
King’s College, London, at first as demon¬ 
strator of physiology. He was successively 
appointed assistant physician, physician, 
and consultant physician; the post of pro¬ 
fessor of neuropathology was specially 
created for him in 1880; on retirement 
in 1008 he was made emevLtus professor. 

It was early in 1873, after a visit to his 
friend ami fellow graduate, Dr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) James Crichton-Brorvne, at the 
West Riding Asylum, Wakefield, of which 
llrou'iie was then director, that Ferrier 
began his memorable researches on electri¬ 
cal excitation of the brain {Rcporl of the 
West Riding Asylum, 1873). This work, 
continued at King’s College, he prosecuted 
steadily by his method of fai'adie stimula¬ 
tion until the brain had been explored 
systcmaticnlly in a series of vertebrate 
types up to and inclusive of the monkey. 
Ferrier’s observations gave to the hitherto 
disputed existence of ‘localization’ of 
cerebral functions a solid basis of proved 
experimental fact. This research formed 
the subject of his Croonian lectures at the 
Royal Society in 1874 and 1875, os also of 
his treatise The Functions of the Brain 
(1870,2nd edition 1886), which was trans¬ 
lated into several languages. 

The positions on the brain-surface of 
excitable points evoking movements of 
the limbs, face, t^c., were determined by 
Feirier nnich as they are now known. He 
showed the combined area of these points 
to be more extensive and the mcn'cnnents 
elicitable through them more detailed in 
the ape than in animals less akin to man. 
He proved tiiat the destruction of this area 
produces in the npe pai-alysis similar to 
that characteristic of cerebml ‘stroke’ in 
man. By continental physiologists, who 
did not use for experiment animals so close 
to the human type, his observations were 
received for a time with much reserve. He 
(lid not himself enter iirto controversy 
^villingly; but at the Intc^vnational Mcdicsil 
Congress held in London in 1881 he gave 
to a large gathering of physicians and 
others there assembled a convincing 
demonstration of liis discoveries. Hi.s 
findings carried the day. T]ic distinguished 
French physician present, J. M. Charcot, 
exclaimed, us one of Ferricr’.s animals was 
led forward, ‘C’cst un mnlade!’ 

Ferrier, from the experience of his work 


on monkeys, drew the further inference 
that, with lAalctitvn precautions against 
sepsis, such ns he was himself followiiig for 
his experiments—Lord Lister was 
his colleague at King’s College—conditions 
of disease in the brain could be effectively 
dealt with surgically to an extent not 
hitherto attempted. Ferrier reiterated 
this belief; and after his Marshall Hall 
oration at the College of Physician.s of 
London in 1883 (Sir) William McEwca 
[q.v.], of Gla.sgow, operated in that year 
for intracrauial disease, and in London 
the n(ixt year (Sir) Rickman Godlee [q.v.]. 
Lister's nephew, removed a brain-tumour, 
the seat of which witliin the brain had 
been correctly ‘localized’. Sir Charles 
Ballance, himself distinguished in brain 
surgery' and versed in the history of its 
development, has said Avith penetration 
and generosity that to Ferrier not less than 
to the surgeons themselves the origination 
of modern cerebral surgery is primarily 
due. One result, among others, traceable 
to Ferrier’s experiments on the monkey, 
has therefore been the relief i\ow widely 
given by surgery to patients suffering 
from certain forms of brain-tiimDur and 
brain injury. Tlie fact touches with irony 
one sequel to his beneficent research, 
namely, his prosecution at law by anti- 
vivisectionists. The attack, horvever, 
failed, their main accusation proA’ing 
untrue. 

Despite increasing claims upon him of 
hospital and consulting practice, Ferrier 
made time to conduct experiments in the 
laboratory assiduously far into later life; 

I bv\t his early work in that direction is the 
I more important. It wrouglit a great 
change in cerebral diagnosis and tvent- 
ment. It is diilieult now to tliink back to 
a time Avhen the cerebral cortex was pic¬ 
tured ns nn uncharted sea of fcntiirelcss 
uniformity. 

Ferrier was knighted in 1911, and he 
received many academic and profc^ssionnl 
dLstinctions. The Royal Society elected 
him a fellow in 1876, and it awarded 
him in 1890 a royal medal. In the year 
following his death a Icetiire bearing 
his name was endowed at the Society. At 
the Royal Society of Medicine a Ferrier 
memorial library has been founded and 
endoAved. 

In figure slight and erect, genial and 
alert in bearing, the burden of years 
weighed lightly on Ferrier. A rellective 
quietude of voice and manner went far 
to veil the underlying energy Avfiich AVas 
no less a part of liis nature. Keenly alive to 
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men and things, niid turning with enjoy¬ 
ment to classical literature, his talk had 
a charm a\^d hvvmour enhanced by the 
trace of Aberdeen accent. Sensitive to 
natural beauty, for his summer holidays 
he preferred the sen-coast, often Cornwall; 
it was with the seascape that he most in¬ 
dulged his love of pictures. 

Fenier died in London, where had been 
his home for nearly sixty ycai's, on 19 
Marohl028. Heinarricdin 187‘i'Constnncc, 
daughter of Albert Ch'akcU Watcrlow, of 
London, and nicce of Sir Sydney Hedley 
"Waterlow, first baronet [<l.v.]. Lady Fcr- 
lier survived her husband, together with 
their son and daughter. 

[l*rocee(lhigs of the Iloyal Society, vol. ciii, 
B, 1028 (portrait); piivate itiforniatioii ; i>er- 
sonul knowledge.] C. S. Suqiuiin'GTon. 


FILDES, Sm (SAMUEL) LUiaS(18<M- 
1927), painter, was born at Liverpool 18 
October 1844-, the son of James Fildes, of 
Chester, by liis wife, ude Fogg. Educated 
privately at Clicster, he studied art suc¬ 
cessively at Warvington, at the South 
Kensington Art School, and the Royal 
Academy Schools. Towards the end of 
the ’sixties he began practising book and 
inagav-ine illustration, working for the 
Cornhill Magazine, Once a Weik, and the 
Graphic ; to the first number of tire Graphic 
he contributed in 18G9 a drawing, ‘The 
Casuals’, which anticipates the subject of 
one of his most fanuDus pictures, painted 
five years later. Through (Sir) J.E. Millais 
Fildes was brought into contact with 
Charles Dickens, and produced the set of 
illustrations which in August 1870 ap¬ 
peared in the volume containing Dickens’s 
unfinished novel The Mysfery of Edioin 
Brood. His first exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, in 1808, was a drawing, ‘Night¬ 
fall’ ; in 1872 he exhibited fox the first time 
a picture, ‘Fair CJuiet and Sweet Rest’ 
(now belonging to the Corporation of War¬ 
rington), which -svas followed in 1873 by 
‘Simpletons’ and in 1871 by ‘Applicants 
for admission to tv Casual Ward’. The last 
of these was Fildea’s first great public 
success in the tlicn popular anecdotal and 
melodramatic vein, which for a consider¬ 
able period he contiivucd to exploit: tlie 
picture, the significance of which was 
emphasized by a quotation fi-om Dickens, 
is now at the Royal Holloway College. 
1874 was also the year of I^ildes’s marriage 
to Fanny, daughter of William Woods, of 
Warringtoiv, and sister of the painter 
Henry Woods, R.A. (1840-1D21). Fildcs’s 


brother-in-law soon afterwards settled per¬ 
manently in Venice, and as a result, Fildes 
was brought into fvcciucut contact with 
that city, being also to some extent in- 
flucnccd by certain contemporary painters 
vYorkvng there, iKitably aiv Austrian artist 
who nt the time enjoyed a great vogue, 
Cecil von Haanen. Scone.s from Venetian 
lifev-'erctbcuccfoith for awhile Cicqucntly 
treated by Fildc.s alongside of those anec¬ 
dotal subjects in an Engli.sh sotting by 
which he had established his position as a 
popular painter. Among hi.s picturca in 
the former category ‘An Alfre.sco Toilet’ 
(1880; now in tlic liUdy I.evcr Art Gallery, 
Port Sunlight) wa.s an immense success; 
and in the latter group there should further 
be mentioned ‘The \Vidower’ (1876; this 
and the ‘Casual Ward’, alicady men¬ 
tioned, each realized .■t2,100 at Christie’s, 
28 April 1883); ‘The Return of the Peni¬ 
tent’ (1870); ‘The Village IVcdding’ 
(1883); end, Fildca’s most widely known 
painting, ‘The Doctor’ (1801; now isv the 
Tate Gallery). Mcainvliilc, Fildes had in 
1870 been elected A.ll.A. and in 1887 
R.A., his diploma work being ‘A School 
Girl’, cxhiliitcd in 1888. He soon becninc 
an innucntial member of the Academy 
council; and he was also for many years 
chairman of the Arts Club. 

TJie portrait of his wife exhibited by 
Fildes at the Academy in 1SM7 attracted 
much attention, and gradually the artist 
was led to devote himself almost exclu¬ 
sively to portraiture, gaining a large and 
fashionable clientele. In 1901 he was com¬ 
missioned to paint a state porliait of King 
Edward VII (exhiisited in 1902) followed 
by one of Queen .'Mcxnndra (exliibilccl in 
190.5; both are in tlic Blue Drawing Room 
at Buckingham Palace); and in 1912 the 
task of painting n state portrait of King 
George V was also allotted to liirn. A 
fluent, facile I’ealism is efiaractcvistic of 
Fildes’s work as a portrait-painter and 
may he regarded ns the keynote of liis art 
generally, explaining its wide popularity 
at the time. Pictorially, I'ildcs .stands for 
that avcrfige modernity of handling which 
gained ground ill European paiuling as the 
conquests of Ifrcneh inqiressionism were 
gradually absorbed. 

Fildes, who was knighted iu 1006 and 
created IC.C.V.O. in 1918, died 27 Febru¬ 
ary 1027 at bis house, 11 Melbury Road, 
Kensington, built by Richard Norman 
Shaw. His wife, who also practised paint¬ 
ing, and exhibited at the Academy in 1878 
and 1883, died in April 1927; they bad 
four sons and two daughters. A selection 
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of Fildes’s works was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition in 
1928. 

[Tilt Times, 28 February 1028; Algernon 
Gi'uvo.s, The Uoijal Acatlemy of Arts, a com¬ 
plete diclionaru of contributors and their rvork, 
vol. ii, 100.1; snbiicqiieait Royal Academy 
Exliibitioii Catalogues, inciudhig that of the 
Memorial Exhibition oi 1928.1 

T. Bokenius. 

FINLAY, ROBERT BANNATYNE, 
first Viscount I^ini.av (1842-1929), lord 
chancellor, wns born 11 July 1842 at New- 
haven, near Edinburgh, the eldest son and 
cliild in tlic family of eleven of William 
Finlay, F.R.C.P.E., who practised medi¬ 
cine in Ncwlmven and Trinity, by his wife, 
Ann, dmightcr of Robert Bannatyne, of 
Lcitti. He -was educated at Edinburgh 
Academy, where he became ‘dux’, and at 
Edinburgli University, where he gradu¬ 
ated M.D. in 1804. 

Although he left school at the age of 
sixteen and graduated only In. medicine, 
Finlay was a liirc classical scholar. He also 
made himself profreient in French and 
German and ac(piircd a rending knowledge 
of Italinn and Spani.sh- His classics he 
kept up to the end of his life. In 1924, 
when he was eighty-two years of age, he 
delivered as president of the Scottish 
Classical Association an address in defence 
of classical education, ns rich in classical 
lore as it was attractive in method. 

Finlay practised medicine for a few 
months only. lie -u'cs called to the bar by 
the Middle Temple in 1867 and took silk 
in 1882. As a Q.C. he soon came to the 
front. He had at one time n large jury 
practice, aiipcaring in many coiiacs cSIchres, 
includirig at least one famous divorce case. 
Gradually, Jiowcver, lie gravitated to a 
weightier and lcs.s slioAvy class of business. 
He was briefed on s])ecial occasions in the 
Admiralty and Cluuiccry divisions, in j 
patent cases, and, wilti increasing fre-1 
qucncy, before the House of Lorda and' 
Privy Council. By tlic time he became 
solicitor-general in ISO.*;, he held a leading 
position in this class of work. 

Before a jury Finlay made no display 
of rhetoric, but lie managed his case with 
excellent jvidgcmcnt, was effective in ctoss- 
examinution, and made a convincing 
speech. He lost nothing by the fairness 
and courtesy which he always displayed. 
In heavier cases and before appellate tri¬ 
bunals his strength lay in the clearness and 
directness of his presentation. If a case 
called for the investigation of first prin- 
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ciplcs, he would embark on research with 
the avidity of a scholar. 

In appearance Finlay had the advantage 
of a good stature, striking features, and 
fine, deep-set eyes. Acoiistomecl to work 
with method and rapidity, he Nvas able to 
avoid working late at night, lie never 
worked on Sundays, and lie never worried. 
He preserved practically to the cud an 
appearance of freshness and vigour which 
in combination with a singular serenity of 
demeanour, was no unimportant clement 
in his personality. He enjoyed golf, and 
in 1903 wns captain of the Royal and 
Ancient dub at St. Andrews. 

After an unsuccessful contest in East 
Lothian in 1882, Finlay entered parlia¬ 
ment in 188.') as liberal member for the 
Inverness Burghs. He made a \vell- 
reasoned speech agoinst Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, and retained his sent, as 
a liberal-unionist, in the election of 1880. 
In 1892 he was defeated, but was atrnin 
returned in 189.') when he became solicftor- 
general and was knighted. In 1900, still 
sitting for the same constituency, lie 
became ottorncy-gcncral, retaining this 
position until the fall of Mr. Balfour’s 
government nt the end of 1005. In the 
election o£ 1900 he was defeated. 

Between 1895 and 190,') the law ofTicers 
of the crow'n, as advisers of the govern¬ 
ment, were involved to an unprecedented 
extent in matters of international l.aw. 
Apart from minor questions, tliore were 
the difficulties arising in connexion W’Lth 
three important war.s in which Great Brit¬ 
ain occupied the position alternately of 
neutral and belligerent, namely, the 
Spanish-Aincrican, the Sontli Afi'ican, and 
theHiisso-Japane.se wars. Tlic last-named 
gave rise in 1904 to the famous Dogger 
Bank incident, wdicn the Russian Baltic 
fleet fired upon British trawlers in the 
North Sesi. In addition tliere were several 
important intcrnatioiuil arbitrations; the 
Venezuelan boundary arbitiation in 1899, 
in wliiclr Finlay, ns solicitor-general, us- 
.slsted in preparing the British case, ul- 
though he took no part in tlie argument; 
the Alaska houndiuy arbitration in 1908 
in whicli, ns ottorncy-geiicral, he led for 
Great Britain and Canada; and, most 
interesting of all, the Venezuelan claims 
arbitration in 1000. Tlie last mentioned 
was the first case of imi>ortancc to come 
before the recently established Permanent 
Court of Arbitration nt The Ilague, and 
ten Pow'crs were represented. In tliis, too, 
Finlay led for Great Britain. In 1902, ns 
loixl rector of Edinburgh University, he 
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lifld delivered a lecture on international 
arbitration, pointing out its limitations as 
well ns its possibilities. 

be ceased to be attorney-general 
ill lOOfl Pinlny returned to private work at 
the bar. Although he had been absent Tor 
ten years, be stepped immediately into an 
even larger practice than that which he 
had left when he took oIUcc. He was almost 
continnously before the House of Lords or 
Privy Council. He won a great rcputntioii 
among Dominion lawyers, and in 1910 was 
briefed tolead rorCaniulfi In thci^cwtound- 
land fisheries arbitration. His opening 
speech, wliieli occuj)icd sixteen sittings, 
on u subject of extreme didiciilty, was the 
crowning effort of his career. 

Upon the formation in 1016 of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s government Finlay, who 
had re-enlcred parliament in 1310 as mem¬ 
ber for Edinliurgh and St. Andrews uni¬ 
versities, became lord chancellor and wus 
raised to tlie peerage as Baron Finlay, of 
Nairn, In the reconstructed Cabinet of 
1019 he did not again obtain oirice. He 
was advanced to a viscounty on. retire¬ 
ment, but received no pension: he had 
waived the usual arrangement for one 
at the time of his appointment. Notwith¬ 
standing tbis, he continued for some time 
to give his services in judicial business in 
the House of Lords and Privy Council. 

In 1920 Lord Finlay became a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
and in 1021 one of the [ivst judges of the 
Permanent Court of International .Justice 
at The Hague. In spite of his years he 
possessed incoinparablc qualifications for 
this post. In a spcccli made after his death 
by Ivl. Aiv/ilotti, the president of the court, 
who referred to liiin ns the most beloved 
and respected of its judges, stre.ss was laid 
upon the unique combination in Finlay’s 
experience of the study and application of 
both municipal and international law, upon 
his know’ledge of languages, and Ids classi¬ 
cal and literary culture. The speaker re¬ 
called liow in private conversation Finlay 
had tersely disposed of an argument heard 
in tlic court by an apposite citation from 
theX)ii;mfrCoHi»iedi«. Quitcapiirtfromthe 
advantage to the newly established court 
of Finbvy’ft leatuiug and luglv cUacacter, it 
was widely recognized as being of the 
greatest value to Great Britain to hove 
sent tlicre as its first representative a 
personality of so much culture and dis¬ 
tinction. 

During the seven years of his member- 
ghip of the court, Lord Finlay only missed 
one of tlie fll'tceu sessions held. In 1028 


his eyes became affected with cataract, 
and the operation whicli he underwent for 
its removal prov'cd too mueli for his 
strength. He died at liis house in Kensing¬ 
ton 9 March 1920 at the ago. of eighty-six. 

Finlay was created G.C.M.G. in 1904 
and was sworn of the Privy Council in 
190.^. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and St. Andrews. 

Finlay married in 1874. Mary (died 1011), 
daughter of Cosnui Iiinc.s [ci-v.], principfil 
clerk o£ .session and profe.ssor of constitii- 
tioiinl law and history at Edinlnirgh Uni¬ 
versity. He had one son, \Ulliain (born 
1876), who before iiis father’s death had be¬ 
come a judge of the King’s Bencli division, 
j and who succeeded him as second viscount. 

There are portraits of Finlay by Fickles 
Watt, in the robes of lord chancellor, in 
the hcnchcr.s’ room in the Middle Temple 
(a replica is in the Peace Palace at ’i'hc 
Hague); by H. T. Wells (a crayon drawing, 
1898) in tlic possession of the family; by 
Sir Hubert von l-Iorlcomcr (1008), also in 
the possession of the family ^ and by 
Antoon van Welle (painted at The Hague 
c. 192.^), in the hall of tlie Edinburgh 
Academy. 

[77ic Times, 11 M.areli 1920 ; Journal of Com¬ 
parative Legislatioi, vol. xvi, 1010; British 
Year Hook of Inlcrnulional Laxo, 1020; private 
infornralion; pcrsoiml knowledge,] 

S. A. T. llowi.A’rr. 

FISHER, ANDREW (1862-1928), Aus¬ 
tralian statesman, horn 29 August 1802 at 
Crosshousc.ncnrKilmarnook, Ayrshire, was 
thcsccondsonof Robert Fisher, coal-miner 
and bee-keeper, by bis wife, .lean Qai ven, 
daughter of an Ayrstiirc blaeksmitli. Tlie 
father, described by his ncighhoui'.s ns ‘like 
Carlyle, gey ill to put up with’, ruled his 
family of seven with great strictne.ss, and 
took the boys early from .school to work 
in the local iniuc.s, where in the cnrly 
’seventies wages were high. Tlie family 
savings he invested in a co-operative 
society of which he was treasuver, and the 
boys were set to study Garlyle and Emer¬ 
son in the society’s lilirary, Andrew loft 
school licforc he was twelve years old, and 
worked \tv the iwiives far the uckI eleven 
years. From boyhood lie devoted his spare 
time to the study of public affairs, and in 
1884, when Gladstone’s campaign for the 
extension of tlie franchise was urousiiig 
great excitement in Bouthern Scotland, be 
took the chair at a Crosshousc meeting 
whicli protested vehemently against the 
opposition of the House of Lords. 
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In 1885 Fisher, with one of his brothers himself, meanwhile, was fast acquiring 
and several other Crosshoiisc youths, mi- political wisdom from Al fred DcaUiTi[q,v, |, 
giated to Queensland, where for a time he attoimey-gencral and subsequently (1(108- 
worked in the Biirrmu collieries, and later lOOd and 1005-1908) premier of the Coni- 
becaine an engine-driver on the Gympie monwealth; in all ninttors not directly 
golciricld. At Gympie in 1001 he married affecting labour he valued highly Dcakiii’s 
Margaret Jane, daughter of Henry Irvine, judgement and sought to follow it. In 
the local mine-inanagCT. Five sons and October 1907 Watson was forced by ill 
one daughter were born of tlie inarriage. health to resign the party-leadership, and 

The labour movement in Australia was Fisher, succeeding him, held the party 
still inchoate in the early ’eighties, but in together in support of Denkin’s ministry 
1880 an attempt was made to send to the for a further eighteen inontirs until the 
Qiieen.sland parliament direct representa- new federal protective tariff, giving a 
tives of labour. Fisher—already spoken of substantial preference to British imports, 
as ‘exceptionally well read in the literature and thus establishing Deakin’s principles 
of reform, and an impressive and courage- of preferential Imperial tariffs, was sc-' 
ous personality’—plvmgcd into the fight, cured. Then the dissatisfaction among 
altlioiigh his first active political campaign, labour members outgrew restraint, the 
on behalf of a Saturday half-holiday for party formally withdrew its supjDort from 
miners, led to his being promptly ostra- the government, Deakiii resigned, and on 
eised by the mine-owners. In 1803 the 13 November 1908 Fisher rather imwill- 
lahour leaders determined to constitute a ingly became prime mini.sto.r. The restive- 
political party, and Fisher became mem- ness of his party betrayed itself at once in 
l)cr for Gympie. He lost the seat,however, a decision that the rest of the Cabitiet 
in 1890 (elections in QiieousUmd are tricu- should be chosen by the caucus, though 
nial); and finding rc-ein]>loymcnt at the Fisher insisted on deciding which de^isvrt- 
mincs blocked to him, earned a little by ment each of his collcngucs should ad- 
bookbinding, and soon got together enough minister. 

capital to found a labour newspaper, Gijm- Fisher’s first tenure of ollicc was short, 
'J'ru/^i.whichstillilourishcs. AtthcldOO hisLing only until 2 .Tunc 1909; Dcalcin, 
elections he regaiuedhis scat,rapidly cstab- who for the remainder of the current ses- 
lishing himself as the most Icvel-headerl sion had kept his personal following bc- 
member of the labour group, andiiiDeccin- hind the new ministry, during the summer 
ber joined the seven-days’ ministry of An- of 1900 was persuaded to join a fusion of 
devson Dawson—the first lalKJUr ministry the anti-laboni elements, and he took 
in Australia, and, indeed, in the world— oITice, in coalition -with (Sir) .Joseph Cook, 
as secretary for railways and public works, as head of a party most of whose members 
Queensland was not, however, a favour- had always been bitterly opposed to him, 
able miluu for labour politicians; the This disgusted the electors, who at the 
squatters’ interests were still powerful, pollsof April lOlO rcturiicdastrong labour 
and their memories of the 1891 strike majority and put Fisher back into power, 
made them hostile to the whole labour During the next three years Fisher ^vas 
movement. It was Fisher’s election in {ihletoplaceonthe.stntiile-bookmeasuics 
1001 to the first Commonwealth parlia- which embodied the consi<.lercd policy of 
ment as member for Wide Bay (which in- the labour party—land taxation tiesigned 
eluded tlie Gympie district) that really to break up big estates and replace sheep 
opened the way for him to a political with crops; a Commonwealth bank in- 
carecr. He came to federal politics with tended to destroy the political dominance 
a reputation for liigh prhiciples, sound and of the existing private lianks; the rcadjust- 
sober thoughtfulness, and unshakable de- ment of state and federal finances in favour 
termination. His ability wms at that time of the Commonwealth; and a defence 
considered mediocre, but the leader of the |)olicy which included compulsory training 
federal labour )iatty, CUristian Watson, for the land forces and n locally coutrollcd 
appeared to have all the ability needed, Australian naval .squadron for guarding 
andhc w'elcomcd Fisher as nn ideal second- the neighbouring .seas. The defence mcas- 
in-eominand. Many of the labour mem- arcs were in principle non-party; tlie 
boas were unaccustomed to responsibility ‘ fusion ’ had inaugurated both the training 
and inclined to hot-headedness, and onlj' and the squadron; but Fisher carried out 
by Watson's tact and Fisher’s earnestness the measures with vigour, stiffened and 
was the party gradually inoukled into a extended the land training, and paid for 
reliable instrument of government. Fisher the squadi'ou out of revenue rather tiian 
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by uit’uus oC loans. He also iiuui{;ui*atcd 
llic Iniildiiit^ of Llic lians-contiiiental mil- 
way, ai\(l oC Ibc new cajutal at ('.aiiberra. 
11(5 visited J.oiulcin in H)ll for Kinjf Ci(?()r<rc 
V’s cov(U\;\U<M\ and Lbc Imperial ctmCer- 
ences, on wliieh oeension he was made a 
pvivy coviueillov. In V'inglmul he imule his 
iimrU, notably by refusing, in spite of great 
pressure from British ministers, to vote for 
the conliTinationof llic Declaration of Lon¬ 
don (ltt08-HKh>)—a refusal which strei^gth- 
ened the I-lcui.s<; of Lords in its decision to 
reject Uie Dcelurutinn; so that wheu the 
European War broke out Great Britain 
reiTiiuncd unfettered i)y its provisions. 

In lyiiJ the elcclioiia gave the liberal 
jiai'ty a iiuijoiity of one, but after a year' 
in opposition I'ishcr returned to power | 
(September 1914) soon after war bad 
broken out in Europe. He annoiinecd that 
Aiistrnlia ‘would sliuid beside Britain to 
the last man and to the last shilling’, and 
lie proceeded to adininister the affairs of 
the Commonwealtb in Lliis spirit, placing 
the Australian squadron at the disposal of 
tlic Admiralty and dispatching tivo divi¬ 
sions of Australian troops to Egypt and 
Gallipoli. Ihcsently the strain of many 
year,s’ work without a respite began to tell 
on liim; lie felt that a younger and more 
vigorous num was necaled to handle tlic 
war situation, nnd in 1915 he hamled over 
tlie premiership to his ablest colleague, 
William I\lorris Hughes, the attorney- 
general. lie was thereupon aiipointed to 
the post of liigli commissioner of the Com¬ 
monwealth in London. The simple ad¬ 
ministrative duties to wiiioh this ollice was 
necessarily confined during the War he 
carried out adequately; but on accoimt of 
ill-health he gradually withdrew from 
active life, and in 1021 resigned the po.st, 
thereafter living a secluded life at Hamp¬ 
stead, where he died 22 October 1928. 

Fisher’s career is a triumph of charncLcr. 
But three of his qualities need particular 
emphasis; his personal modesty, which 
caused him for long to refuse a privy 
councillorship on the ground that Alfred 
Deakin, a much gre ater man, had not been 
so honoured; liis exact knowledge of liLs i 
own liuiitatiouH, which led him to seek I 
eagerly the advice of better-informed men 
on the details of any policy he was plcdgctl 
to carry out; and his strong devotion to 
the Empire as a whole, w'liicli made him 
declare six years before the outbreak of 
war that ‘ in the event of any emergency 
the resources of the Commonwealth would 
beiinmediatcly placed at thedisposalof tl\e 
mother country ’. British publicists, accus- 


lomed to the vagaries of labour leaders at 
home,found it hard to believe that Austra- 
liua labour could be in the best sense im¬ 
perialist: Fi.slier cmiviiici'd l.hcm; and it 
was not lill he was wholly removtal from 
iiilhienee in the Commonweidl li lliat the 
ftuti-Bvilisli cxlvcnri.sls—uuisL of them im- 
iiiigraiils—ventured to lift Lhcir heads in 
Austvalhvn labour circles. 

yj'he Auslriilioii limurlopcrilia-, private in- 
foniialioa; personal kaowicdgc.) 

A. W. .Tosk. 

l'TrZ]\IAimK'E,SiuMAlllHCIO(1801- 

civil engineer, born 11 May 18151 at 
Llogliers, 'rralee, eo. Kiary, was the son 
of Dr. Bohert Fityaiiaiiriee, of Cloghevs, 
Tralee. At llic age of nineteen (1H80) lie 
began a throe years' course of study under 
I‘rofcs.sors Samuel Downing and Robert 
Crawford nl Trinily College, Duldin, and 
gradiialed B.A. hi 1SH2 and ;\I.A.I. (Master 
of Engineering) in From 1883 to 

1885 FilKinaurk'O was arliclod to Sir Ben- 
jamiii Baker [q.v.J, and on tlietcrmiiiavion 
of his articles was engaged, until 1888, 
under Baker ainl Sir .loim Fowler [q.v,] 
in the construction of the Foi Lh Bridge 
nnd the approaeli railways on each side 
of tlic Forth. From 1HS8 until 18i)l Fitz- 
mauriec was engaged on work in connexion 
wltli the Cliignecto sliip raihvay (for which 
Baker and l'’owlci' were considliug en¬ 
gineers) on the peninsula between Nova 
Scotia nnd New Bruciswiek. f)n Ids return 
to England he superintended the renewal 
in steel of several cast-iron bi'idges on tlio 
London, Brighton, and SoiiLli Coast Rail¬ 
way. In 1892 he resigned his position 
under Baker and entered the service of the 
London County Council under Sir Alex¬ 
ander Richardson Riiinie [q.v,], and was 
upp«)inted joint resident engineer with 
David Hay for the constniclion of the 
DIackwnli Tunnel. 

In 1898 Fitamuuricc was appointed chief 
resident engineer to the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment, and ^Yaa placed in charge of the 
construction of the Assuan dam, winch 
was begun in that year [see ILvicEn, Sir 
Benjamin, and Gausi'in, Sir VVilliain], 
He was engaged o(\ tlvis work for three 
years, and in recognition of his services 
received the order of the Medjidie (second 
class) in 1901 and the C.M.G. in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

On Binnic’s retirement in 1001 Fit/,- 
mautice succeeded him as chief engineer 
to the London County Council. In tliis 
I position he completed many works be- 
I gun by his predecessor. The most im- 
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povtaiit of tlicsc -was the improvement years he was an olhccr of the Engineers 
of the main drainage of London, which and Railway Staff corps, of wliich tie was 
invoh'cd eigliLy-seveii miles of additional coloiiel-coniniandaut at tlie time of his 
sewers and an increase in the daily dis- death. 

charging capacity from acveti hundred Fitzmaurice was admitted a student of 
million to two thousand one hundred the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1883, 
million galUius. Fit'/.nuutvicc also carried elected an associate in 18B7, and became 
out the engineering works connected with a member in 1803, He served on the coun- 
the Kiugsway and A.ld\vych improvement cil of that body from 1005, and was presi- 
sclicinc, inchuliiig the tramway tunnel dent in the session 101()-1017. In 1019 he 
from the embauUmeut to HoUiorn. The was elected a I'ellow of the Royal Society, 
reconstruction of the London tramways He was an honorary member of tlie 
for electrical tvaetiou formed another American Society of Civil Engineers and 
important jmrt of Ins work, over two of the Royal Engineers Institution, and 
hundred and lirty miles of single track an honorary fellow of the Society of 
being clcetrilied iiiulcr his charge. The Engineers. He received the honorary 
new Yanxhall bridge was completed under degree of LL.D. from the university of 
liis supervision, and tlie Rotlierhithe tun- Birmingham in 1000. He married in 1911 
nel constructed and opei^ed in 1008. Other Ida, eldest daughter of Colonel Edward 
important works were the Woolwich pas- Dickinson, R.E., of Wc.st Lavington Hill, 
senger tunnel, the extension of the Thames Midhnrst, Sussex, and had two daughters, 
embankment to ttie west of the Houses of He died at his home, 54, Onslow Square, 
Parliament, and the cmbankmcait of the London, 17 Kovember 1024, and was 
river at the site of the London County buried at Brookwood. 

Hall. At the end of his period of ollicc in Fitzmaurice i)ut)lished a book on Plate- 
1912 he was knigided on the occasion of Girder liailway Bridges (1895) and contri- 
the laying of the foundation stone of the bated to the of the Institution 

County Ilall. of Civil Engineers a paper on ‘The Nile 

When he retired Fitzmaurice became a Reservoir, Assuan’ (1002-1908, vol. clii, 
partner in tlie lirm of Coode, Sou, & Mat- 71) and with Da\'id Hay a paper on 
thews, which afterwards became Coode, 'The Blaelcwtill Tunnel’ (1800-1897, vol. 
Fitzmaurice, Wilson, Si Mitchell. He took exxx, 60). 

an active part in the business of the firm. , g j^Tovember 1024; Proceed- 

In 1913 he vjsiLcd An.sLralia in order to institution of Civil Engineers, 

advise the Commonwealth government on ioo2-l00!l, vol. clii, 124-125, 1G8, 
naval harbours and works. His profes- and 1024^1025, vol. ccxix, 285,] 
sional work also included the construe- E. 1. CaRLvle. 

tiori of the Frai wl)arves (Burma), the 

Johor Causeway, in the Malay Peninsula, FITZMAURTCE-KELLY, JAMES 
and harbours and docks at Singapore, (1857-1023), historian of Spani.sh litcra- 
Coloinbo, Lagos, Kiliiidini (Mombasa), ture, was born at Glasgow 20 June 3 857, 
Dover,and Peterhead. From 1922 until his the cldc.st sou of Colonel Thomas Kcll 3 '-, 
death b'itzmaiiricc was associated with then of the 40tli b'oot but formerly of the 
the work on the Sennur dam on the Blue Egj'ptian police, by his wife, Catlicrinc 
Nile as eonsuUing engineer of l^tzmauricc. Catholic and threc-pnils 

the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1925- Irish, lie inherited sociability, wit, and 
1926, vol. ccxxii, 00, 3 00]. sympathy witli a profoundly Catholic 

During the Euiui)ean War and after- civilization like that of Spain, From Ins 
wards Fitzmaurice served on numerous French maternal grandmother he obtained 
comtnittecs and comini.ssions. From 1912 an exact command of French and the 
to 1918 he was chiurmaii of the advisor^'^ discipline of French literary taste. His 
committee of the Admiralty on naval motlier, who died abroad wliilc he ivas still 
works, from 1914 to 1910 chairman of the a boy, remained a powerful influence in 
Wav Office committee on civilian labour his life; a circumstance which he later 
on London defcnecs, in 1919 chairman of acknowledged by prefixing licr surname 
the T’rcasiiry conimitteo on aerodrome to his own. Educated at St. Chailes’s 
accounts, from 1937 to 1919 chairman College, Kensington, lie learned scune 
of the Canal Control committee of tlie Spanish from a school-fellow of that 
Board of Trade, and during 1918 and nationality, and Inter taught himself to 
1919 cliairman of the Nile projects com- read Don Quiceote. At first destined for 
niittee of the I'oreign Office. For many the priestliood, he was deterred partly 
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lliroii^li tlic study of Psiscal, although he a knight of the order of Alfonso XII In 
vtdnimnl the alfectiomito I'steQm of Iciuhng 1005. 

t’idliolie.s. Some niPdieal slmlics equally ]''il/.iiinuricc-Kc*lly’.s coiitrihiitionH to 
revc'ivled>viu\tofvoc‘<\Uc>n. LiternUire.ivtt, Spniiish stvithes form Ihroi' gron])s. 
and music exerted on liini a iiowcrful (lencrul works include tlie Uistori/, twice 
attvacUon, ^vl^^ch was vaviously maui- vemorlellcd (1010 and Mdid), CVutplers on 
fesLed hcfoic love of Cc-rvantes gave him Spanish Literature (ItfOd), thirty-nine 
to Spain. He was in Spain in lUKo, acting articles on Spanisii litcnvtnre and autluws 
ns tutor to Don Vciitiiru MLsa in .Ierc 7 . tic in the KncJiclopa-xiia IJrilannica (lllli 
la Frontern iiml there formed fricud.ships edilitm, 1010),'iVu; f^.r/ord/hiti/c 0 / S'jximi.s/i 
with Juan Valera, Gaspiir Nufic/, tic Avee, f'erst; (lOlII), niitl Camhriih^e Rc.udings in 
and other leading tnen of letters. Spanish Literature Tliey hvouglvt 

Returning to London in 1880, Fitz- into focus the groat adviuioe in Spnnisli 
inaiiriee-Kcjly begun to make a iianie for studies tuade .since the days of the Atucvl- 
liiiiisclf as an nutliority on Spain and ns can scholar, George 'I'iekiutr, and in jiar- 
a reviewer for tlic Sjieclalor, Allwnmam, tic'ilar the gains <ino to tlie creative 
iim\ Pall Moll GdzdU'. He whs inlluciiced (rriliei.sin of i)on Alarccdino Mcnendez y 
by William lOrnest Henley [([.v.], who was I’cltiyo; tJicy also served us platforms for 
one of tlic lirst to recognize his quality. In frc.sh investigation. Omnivorous rcndiiifr, 
18 fl 2 he made his mark on Spanish studies wide sympathy, Frcneli proportion, and 
withhh Lijc of (le Cen'antes Stmve- Irish wit made Fitzmauriee-Kelly's His- 

(Ira; but it was Avitb the is.suc of his /ory as unique as it was convenient, Its 
Ilistori/ 0 /Sponish Lilcralnre,iii'lSUS, that neeunicy emused the a'llhor to develop it 
lie came to occupy a [lOHition of authority in the dircclion of factual and biblio- 
in this subject;, not seriously challenged graphical precision in the French rifaci- 
before Ills death. He was contemporary inenlo of 1013, liiiding an outlet for his 
with, and kept abreast of, a decisive delight in varied styles of great literature 
advance in the knowledge of Spaiiisli in the more informal Chiiplcrs. Tlic A'ciu 
literature; and by bis fi’icndship withM. History (1028) is a return to the simpler 
UnymondPoulclid-DelbosciindMr.Archci' and 11101*0 genial manner of 1808, with 
llimtington (of New York) he constituted fresh information. A second group of 
one of u tiiiimviratc of foreign scholars in- studies is formeil by iniscelhincou.s e.ssnys, 
liueiitial in guiding the new studies. For ciiielly essays of revision. Fity-inaiiricc- 
many years Fitziniuirice-Kelly maintained Kelly did not i'e.scareli very deeply or 
himself by his pen; until, in 19IM), he was evolve new thcoj ics; but he had a reniark- 
chosen by the university of Livcrfiool a.s able gift for extracting from often clis- 
its ViTSt. Ciilmcmr professor of Spanish inn- proiiortioiied and ovor-cntimsiastic theses 
guage and literature. lie held the chair what represented a perniiuicut gain for 
with distinction, and entered actively into knowledge, and for ascertaining in what 
the life of the university for seven years, degree it inteii.siJled enjoyment of liteva- 
In lOlG he accepted tlie Cervantes chair ture. His devotion to CcvNuintcs gave rise 
of Spanish langunge and literature at to a third groiq). Miguel dc Cervantes 
King’s College, London. His health began Suauerfra (1913, the older Life rewritten in 
to fail in 1920, niid ho retired from teach- the light of Schor Perez Pastor’s clocii- 
ing.nltlioughcontinuingliisUtcrarywork. meats) remains definitive. He eollabo- 
He died at Ina house nt Sydenham 80 rated with John Ormsiiy in n monumental 
November 1928. He married in 1018 edition of Don Quixote (1898-1899), and 
Julia, third daughter of the Rev. William edited tlic linglisb Complete Works of 
Henry Sanders, curate of St. Nicholas’s Cervantes (only the GedaleOy Exemplarij 
church,Nottingham,hei’SclfagiftcdSpon- Novels, and Don Quixole, numbered vols, 
ish scholar. They bad no children. ii-viii) in 1001-11)0,“3. He summarized 

The value of Fitzmauricc-Kelly’s work Cervantinc studies for the Year Hook 0 / 
was early tccogni’/.cd by learned bodies. He Modern (1920) and dcUvoi'cd 

was elected a fellow of the British Academy tercentenary addresses before the Britisli 
in 1900 , a corresponding member of the Academy on Cewantes in England (1U05) 
Spanish Academy (1895), and a member and Cervantes and Shakespeare (1910). In 
of the academy of history (Madrid, 1012), 1002 he delivered a T’aylorian lecture at 
of biicnas ictrns (Barcelona, 101-1), and of Oxford on Lope dc Vega, A selection 
sciences (Lisbon, 1022). He was member from his delightful letters appeared ia 
of council and mcdalUst of the Hispanic the Jtevue JlispaniQue, vol. Ixxiv, 1928. 
Society of America (1904), and was created All his principal works were translated 
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into Spanish, and serve as standards in 
Spain. 

Apoi-haitof L'itzrnanriec-ICclIy, painted 
by Sir .lohn l.avery in 1808, is in the 
National I’oil.riiit (iailery. He also figures 
in a {p'oup of some inenibcts of the faculty 
of Arts of Liverpool Unis'crsity, painted 
in 1917, which hangs in the staff common- 
room of the university. 

[The Times, 1 Dccoinbcr 1023; MnMc7a?sfcr 
Guardian, .T Lcocuihcr 1023; Oliver Elton, 
A. t'. G. Hell, ninl .lulia Eilzmauvicc-Kelly in 
Ueviie Ili.s}>nin'([uc, vol. lx, 1924, containing 
bibliogmpliy; hh Mei iiii6e, in liullctin oj 6'jJfln- 
islt Slii(lics,vo\.i, 102‘J. ; A. llonilla in El Debaic, 
0 Fcbriiai y 1024; B. Smiin Cano In La Nacion, 
Buenos Aires, rcpiinted in La Civilizacidn 
Munuul y olros ensaijos, 1025 ; private informa¬ 
tion.] W. J. Entwistlb. 

FORDHAM, Sin HERBERT GEORGE 
(185'1 j- 1029), writer on cartography, the 
eldest son of Herbert Fordham, brewer, of 
Odsey, Ashwell, Hertfordshire, by his wife, 
Constantia Elizabeth, daughter of his 
uncle, Edward George P’ordham, of Odsey, 
was born at Odsey 9 May 1854. Educated 
at home, at private schools, and at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, he early showed an 
ability for scientific research, and was a 
member of the Geological Society at nine¬ 
teen and a life member of the British 
Association at twenty-one. Between 1874 
and 1802 he published .several papers on 
the geology’, natural history, and botany 
of Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, tw’o 
of which on ‘ Tire Level of Water in Chalk 
Wells’ (Transactions of the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society, vol. v, 1890, vol. 
vi, 1892) ]mve since proved useful in 
investigations into the water-supply of 
the London basin. After leaving college 
he entered the family brewery at Ashwell, 
of which Iris father wa.s iiumaging partner; 
but in 1882 he left it, and in 1885 was culled 
to the bar by the Inner Temple, joining the 
Soutli-Eastern cii'cuit. Tlic legal side of 
local government soon began to interest 
him, and in 1887 he published Rural 
Municipalities and the Reform of Local 
Government, a study which showed much 
independence and originality of thought. 
When, on tire death of his father in 1891, 
he went to live at the family sent nt Odsey’, 
he devoted his energies to local administra¬ 
tion; and the sense of duty and sound 
understanding of rural and agi’icultural 
problems which he brought to the service 
of the Cambridgeshire County Council, of 
which he was chairman from 1004 to 1010, 
were rewarded with a knighthood in 1008. 


Although busy with the management of 
his estate, Fordham soon found fresh 
material for research. In 1000 he was 
studying old local maps a)u\ road-boolcs 
and in 1901-1905 published Ilerlfordshire 
Majys; a descriptive catalogue, 1579-1900 
(Transactions, Herts. Nat. Hist. Soc.), 
This was lepriiUcd scpaintcly in 1908, 
when he completed a similar catalogue of 
Cambridgeshire maps (Conimiuiicutions of 
the Cainbridgeshive Antiquarian Society), 
Between 1908 and 1014 he published 
several bihliograpliical studies of tlic early 
maps of both France and England, which 
were later collected as Studies in Curio- 
Bibliography (1914). These studies were 
largely bas^ on hi.s own innp collection, 
which he had increased by many purchases 
in France. During this period he found 
time also to write many articles, letters, 
and pamphlets on Cambridgeshire anti¬ 
quities, rural education, parish councils, 
and district raidAvifery, and took an ener¬ 
getic part in opposing the creation of a 
county borough of Cambridge. In 1918 he 
contested West Pulliam as a liheval, but 
was defeated, partly owing to his opposi¬ 
tion to conscription. 

After 1920 Fordham, though active as 
a deputy lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and 
a magistrate of Cambridgeshire and Hert¬ 
fordshire, devoted himself more and more 
to the study of cartography, publishing a 
succession of valuable books aud articles 
on the development of Toad-rnaUing and 
map-making during the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteev\th centuries. In these 
he gathered together for the first time 
all the available information about such 
pioneer English surveyors us Christopher 
Saxton [q.v.], John Norden [q.v.], John 
Ogilby [q.v.], and John Cary, and brought 
to lightuiany new facts in the early history 
I of surveying, communications, geodesy, 
and economies, as rvell as of engraving and 
I publishing, in England and France.- He 
I was frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses, generally illustrated by exhibits 
from his collections, to tlic British Associa¬ 
tion and to other learned bodies, both at 
home and in France and Belgium. These 
'established his reputation as one of the 
foremost authorities in Europe on carto- 
' graphy and allied subjects. Tliey brought, 
too, Avliat Fordham most desired, a rceog- 
I nition of the importance of historical 
geography in school and university educa¬ 
tion. Fortlham presented some rave maps 
and atlases to tiie British Museum and to 
Cambridge University Library, and be¬ 
queathed his collection of geographical 
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wcirks, umulK i inn stiiiu; 1 vlUK) volumes ami 
itnlii(lit»t' iiiiiiiy nue roiul-boolts und 
iliiK iaiifs, to ’Uio. Unyul (leoKrupliicul 
SiK'U'tv. 'Vo the same htsViUdAutt Iwi j»ave, 
ill Ili'Jfi, ttie sum of to provijlc ii fund 
fi>r Llic eiicouragenieiil of earto-bil)lio- 
grupby. 

Kordhiim died at (Inmlwdge 20 Febru¬ 
ary lt)25). He married twice: lirst, in 1877 
Funny Osier (died 11311), third ilmigblcv of 
William Blake, of Sou t!i Petlierton, Somer¬ 
set, by whom he iiad two sons and throe 
(hiughlcrs; secondly, in ll)l*t I'ltlicl Ma\id 
Klizalieth (died 11)17), daughlor of tlu: 
Rev. Thonms Broclbclt Berry and wi<lo\v 
of Coinniunder Stewart Cariuic Welgall, 
U.N. 

Althougli Forclliniii clistribilled his ener¬ 
gies among loo nnmy interests, his publi- 
ci\.tions, v,d\ieh mnnbev some Ivfty in nil, 
show a mind in many way.s ahead of the 
time. Before he died he had tlie .snti.s- 
faction of seeing research in the s\ib.icct 
of cartogrupliy and earlo-hibliograpliy, in 
which lie liad worked as a pioneer, taken 
up by the univevsitics and by many 
learned societies. 

[Cutiilogucs of the Briti.sh Ulnsciim; private 
iarorinatioii; pcnsotial knowledge.] 

B. Lynam. 

FOnimST, SiTt GEOUGE WILLIAM 
DAVID STAUCK (1845-1920), historian 
of India, the second son of Captain George 
Forrc.st, Bengal Artillery, one of the ollicers 
who received the VictoviaCtosa for the dc- 
fence of the niaga/-iric at Delhi on 11 May 
1857, by his wife, Anne O’Sehoncsscy, was 
bora at Nussccrabad, India, 8 Jnnuarj' 
1845. His father did not long survive 
wounds received nt Delhi, and the widow 
returned to Englan<l with l\er children. 
Her elder son, Robert Edward Trc.xton 
Forrest (died 1914) entered the Public 
IVorks Department of India, and was the 
author of a well-known novel relating to| 
the mutiny, entitled JSighL Days. George I 
Forrest was educated privately until he' 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as 
a pensioner in 1860. He took his B.A. 
degree as twenty-third junior optime in 
the mathematical tripos of 1870, and 
thereafter rend for the bar as a member of 
the Inner Temple, contributing nt the 
same time to tlie Satimlay Ileiriew nnd 
other pcriodic.als. He was appointed to 
the Bombay educational service in 1872, 
and was promoted to a professorship of 
mathematics in the Deccan College, Poona, 
in 1879. For many years he was a corre¬ 
spondent for 2'he 'Times^ and he used to 


FoiTCSt 

relate how he scut to London the earliest 
new’.s of Hie baHlo of Maiwaml. 

Ncilher Iciiehiiig, which he disliked, nor 
journalism w\\s, however, Bu‘ chief eon- 
ciTii of Forrest’s many yeais in India. He 
was fr(‘f|iienlly seconded for s]ieeial duty, 
his Tivsl iiuporlant apjioinlmeut of this 
kind being as census coinmis.sioiicr in 
Bombay in 1882. 'i'wo yenis later he 
enlcred upon ilu; real work of his life. The 
[iiililiesitioii of his iSV/ir/i'on.v fro7n the 
' Ojficiat Wrilbii^s of ]\Iou)itNlu(irl JClpItm- 
.'ilinic. in 1884 was followed by his njipoint- 
inciit fnr work upon the ri'cords preserved 
in liu; .seerctariule of Die I'lcsiiieney, He 
puhli.shed Iwo.sci ies of i c'eords in 1885 and 
1887, uiul iu Uic hiLU'i ycai' exehivtigeil his 
post at Poona for the chair of Knglisli his¬ 
tory iiiEIjiliiiislone College, Bombay. His 
aevviees and bis enthusiasm were TCwuidcd 
by the creation in 1888 of the jiost of 
director of records, Bombay, and a year 
later he was suiuiuouL'd to CalcviUa to 
investigate Hic records of the govermnent 
of India. 'J’liere ho repeatiMl the achieve¬ 
ment of his BomVmy )H‘iioil, for, after the 
piiblitsilion of his hast voliiino o\'S'dccliovs 
from the Stale Papers hi the. Poreii^n Depart- 
7«cnf (1890), an linperial Record Otliccwas 
establisliecl at Calcutta, and Forrest held 
the post of director from 1891 to 1900, 
acting also as assistant .secretary in the 
patents branch from 1891 to 1900, and as 
assistant .sceretary to the govcrnmcMit of 
Indinin 1898. He was made C.I.E. in 1809 
ai\d kttightctl m 19 W. 

After his retirement in 1900, Forrest re¬ 
wrote and enlarged his Introdiiclions to 
the volumes of State l’a]>ers which l\e had 
edited, and published them as separate 
contributions to Indian liistory. In this 
way he produced bis llislorii oj the Indian 
Mutiny (3 vols., 1904 and 1912), and his 
Selecliom from the State Papers of the. 
Governors-Generol of I?7dif;.‘ ITorrcn Hast- 
iugs (2 vols., 1910), iiilcnded as tlic first 
instalment of a long .series. The second 
instalment dealing with the rule of Lord 
Cornwallis (2 vols., 1926) was publislicd a 
few' months after his death. He also wrote 
a biography of Lord Clive (2 vols., 1019), 
based upon his own rcscuvcheR on India 
and upon the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Earl of Fowls. His Life of Lord 
Iloberls (1914) was the result of an intimate 
friciulsliip w'ith that dislingiiishcd soldier, 
who, knowing ForrcsL\s work in India 
aske<L liim, on uudevtaking tlie coiuuuind 
in South Africa at the close of 1890, to 
prepare a memorandum on previous 
hostUtties in that country. Forrest’s con- 
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tribiitious to Indian history, if sometimes 
liable to the iniporfcctloiis of -wlmt was, in 
the main, pioneer work, represent a great 
ad vane.y in the investigation of tlie subject 
and entitle him to rcinembrance both as a 
preserver and ns an exponent of Indian 
history. lie used a vigorous style,ancllris 
narrative is often picturesque and ani¬ 
mated. Outside Indian topics, he wotc 
little, except for riiagn'/ane articles on 
the Irish controversy. An Irislimnii on 
both sides, although never resident in 
Ireliind, he held the views of a moderate 
unioni.st. 

Forrcstmarricdinl877Eininn Georgina, 
daughter of Thomas Vincr, of Brndlield, 
Crawley, Sussex, l)y whom he had a son 
and a daughter. He died at Ifiley Turn 
House, Oxford, where he had resided since 
1004, 28 January 1020 and was buried at 
iffley. 

\The 3'i;mcs, 20 Jnminry 1026; records of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, from Forrest’s 
own entry in wliich the date of his birth is 
taken. In later life he believed be wis born 
in 1840. Private inroimutlon; pcr.sonal know¬ 
ledge.] 11. S. llAIT. 

FOWLER, ELLEN TFIOUNEY- 
CROFT (1860-1029), novelist. [See ]^el- 
KiN, Ellen TiiouNEYCitOFr.} 

FOX. Sill FRANCIS (184-1-1027), civil 
engineer, l)Orn in Ihiddingtou 20 June 
1844, was tlie second .son of Sir Charles 
Fox [q.v.], by his wife, Mary, .second 
daughter of Joseph Rrookliousc. In 1855 
he was sent to school at Cavendish House, 
Sherwood, Nottinghamshire, under the 
Rev. Thomas Gascoigne, where he re¬ 
mained until 1801. In that year he began 
his career as a iiavtncr with tiia father and 
ekier broLlier (Sir) Charles Douglas Fox 
(1840-1921) in the firm of Sir Charles Fox 
<fe Sons, civil and consulting engineers. 
He -was hrouglit early into a responsible 
position in consequence of a serious acci¬ 
dent which befell his father and incapaci¬ 
tated him from the more caetive duties of 
an engineer. From 1864 to 18C7 I^rancis 
Fox was cmjiloyed as assistant to the 
resident engineer, Edimmd Wragge, in 
ividcning tiic Pimlico railway bridge over 
the Thames to Victoria station. In 1872 
he Avas ajApointed manager of an iron-mine 
in Cleveland, York.sliire, and in 1880 lie 
and his brother Douglas, together with 
(Sir) James Brunlccs [q.v.], were the en¬ 
gineers placed in charge of the construction 
of the Jilersey tunnel, As’hielvwas completed 
in 1880; Fox described the tunnel in a 


paper contributed to the Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers [vol, 
Ixxxvi, 40]. During its construction tlie 
British licet inailvevteutly anchored over 
the tunnel and was alarmed, but not 
damaged, by the blasting operations, wliicli 
caused the crews to be called to quartevs. 

In 1882 Fox accepted an invitation to 
become engineer to the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshixc Hallway. One of 
the first works which he had to execute 
was the erection of a swing bridge over 
the river Dec below Chester. From 1887 
to 1893 he was one of the engineers in 
charge of the works for the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway, and from 1804 to 1800 
he and liis brother Douglas were employed 
in the construction of the Snowdon Rack 
Railway. In 1894 his firm was entrusted 
with the Rugby to Blarylebone section of 
the Great Central Railway’s extension to 
London. The first sod was cut 13 Novem¬ 
ber 1804 and the raibvay was opened for 
traffic 9 March 1899. Francis and Douglas 
Pox were also associated, as joint en¬ 
gineers with James H. Grcathcad, in the 
construction of two tube raihvays in Lon¬ 
don, the Great Nortiiern and City line, 
begun in 189B, and the Charing Cross, 
Goldcrs Green, and Highgate line, opened 
for ti'afiie 22 June 1907. 

In his later years Fox was largely em¬ 
ployed in superintending the treatment 
and preservation of ancient buildings. For 
tliia purpose he mvide great use of the 
grouting machine invented by James H. 
Grcathcad for the purpose of filling in the 
concentric cavity between the cast-iron 
segments of the London tube railways and 
the tunnel waits. By this macliiiie a liquid 
mixture of cement, sand, and water can 
be forced into the cracks and crevices of 
decayed ma.sonry, Avliich is tlicvebj' formed 
into a solid ruonoliUhio structure. ’I'he 
most important buildings thus treated by 
Pox were the cathedrals of VVincliester and 
Lincoln. At Winchester not only was the 
stonework disiritegrated, but the founda¬ 
tions -were uusound, resting on clay, peat, 
and quicksand. After the walls had been 
grouted, the building was underpinned 
and the foundations carried down to o 
solid bed of gravel and Hints. As the con¬ 
dition of the fabric did not petinit pile- 
driving, and as pumping would have 
drawn away the silt from beneath the 
whole cathedral, I’ox adoiitecl the in¬ 
genious planof employing a dlA’ertoreplace 
the existing substratum with concrete. 
The diver, William A. Walker, did the 
whole of the work single-handed in five 
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mui iv haU years. 'L'lie workt^fprcw.rvutiou 
a'jiM Ix'jL’iiii itt 11)05 and (;(>n>])lote<l in 11)12 
al n cost of £114,000. 

At lyiiicoin Catlieclrid the fovmclulioiis 
were ])f'i'fc(!t1y .soiiiifi, but the walls a’ore 
''rciiUy (lucaycd. About the end of lt)21 
Ko^ was leciuesttul to coDahoralc with the 
(■.cnusalliug architect. Sir Charles Niehol- 
.son, and to advise wlmt slops should he 
taken to preservethe stone-work. IlcuCtor- 
wards superintended tlie work on the walls 
of the north-west, south-west, aiul ecntral 
towers as well as in the south transept, lie 
was nlso consulted about the rc|mir of 
I'eterhoroufdi Catluslral in 1807, St. Ihiul’.s 
CatJjedrii] in 1912, luid Kxeter Cathedral 
about 1028. At St. Ihud’s he personally 
explored iiie foniidiU ions (in di^'cr’s dress) 
ami c.ci'lihed the cxisLenoe of an adjacent 
quieksand. Fox was ecmecrncd with the 
preservation of many other huiWings, in¬ 
cluding the Saxon clnirch nt Corhainpton, 
llanip-shirc, in 1000, the clnirch at iilctsoe, 
Ucdfoi'd-shire, in 1007, the sea-wall at 
Lyme llcgis, and Ashbourne church, 
Derijyshirc (described by George Eliot) 
between 1012 and 1010. 

Fox was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1870 and 
member in 187‘t, In 1804 lie was nomi¬ 
nated by the Dritish government ns one 
of an intci'nalional commission of three 
experts to report on the plans for the 
Simplon tunnel {completed in 1006); and 
he and his brother Douglas were associated 
for many years with Sir Chailcs Metcalfe 
[q.v.] ill the development of South African 
railways, including the coixstruction of the 
railway bridge over the Zambesi at the 
Victoria Falls in 1003. He was knighted 
in 1912. Pox was tv man of strong evange¬ 
lical piety, and with his brother Dougins 
devoted much of his spare ti?ne to missiou 
work in London from 1807 onwards. His 
eldest daughter, SclinaFox.M.D., founded 
the Bermondsey hospital and medical 
mission in 1004. 

From 1887 to 189.3, whileengaged on the 
Liverpool 0^'erhead Railway, Fox lived at 
Mount Alyn, Rossett, Denbighshire. In 
1894 he removed to Alyn Bank, Wimble¬ 
don, where he died 7 January 1027. He 
was baried at Putney Vale cemetery. He 
maTi’icd twice; fust, in 18(19 Selina (died 
1000), third daughter of Francis Wright, 
of Osmaston Manor, Dci’by.shirc, by whom 
he had two sons and three daughters; 
secondly, in 1901 Agnes, younger daughter 
of Henry King Horne, of Guerres, Nor¬ 
mandy. 

In addition to two or three short articles 


and ptunpUleU, F(»x was (lie author of 
Itiver, Hood, and Had (1901) and .S’/.i’/y- 
Three Years of iiniiauu'rbin (1021). Boili 
llje.se works are mainly aulobiographical 
and show con.sidtM'aljle lilerary ability. 

[The 7’i»ira, 8 aiul 11 Janiiai y H)27; Fox’a 
wriling.s.] l-'h J. ('AurA’i-n. 

PHAMPTON, Sill GEORGE JAMES 

(1890-1928), scuI\iloi' and eraflsinau, was 
Ixirn 10 June 18(30, the .seenml .son of 
James Fnnnpton, of London, by his wife 
talc lliuilickl. He received his lirst artistic 
training at the LiimbeUi Scliool of Art, 
niidiT the .sculptor, IV. .S. Frith, and 
.studied between 1881 ami 1887 at tJie 
Royiil Academy Schools, producing all the 
while decorative ami oi naincnlalsculptuie 
fora variety of cu.stocncr.s. His iiast exhibit 
at the Royal Aeadeiny ■ivns ‘Socrates 
teaching the jicoplc in the Agora’, which 
was shown in 1884; in 1887 ‘An Act of 
Mercy'’ won for him the Academy gold 
iiiediil and travelling studentship. The 
years from 1888 to 1891) Franipton spent 
in Paris studying sculpture under Antonin 
Mcrcid, » master of fnr-reaeliing influence 
at the time, and also iiainting under 
P. A. J. Dngnun-Bouverct and Gustave 
Couctow. Ilis ‘Angel of Death’ gained 
him a medal nt tlie Salon of 1889. The 
last notable work of Framptoa’a carUci 
inuTiner is a group, ‘'Tlie Cliildrcn of the 
Wolf’, contrjlmtcd to the Academy ex¬ 
hibition of 1802 in plaster (in bronze, 
1803). 

At the beginning of the ’nineties, 
l^’rtiinpton felt powerfully attracted to¬ 
wards tlie ‘arts and crafts’ niovemcnt, 
and before long took to jirodudng works 
in which the dciueut of craftsmanship is 
strongly accentuated and wliicli largely 
belongtothe category of applied art. The 
influence of contemporary French sym¬ 
bolism was also strongly felt by him, as 
witness his bos-rclief ‘ Mysteviarch’ (1803), 
now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
which wos awarded the tni’daille d'honneur 
at the Paris exposition of 1900. Frampton 
was clo.sely associated with tlie art mnga- 
'/ine The Studio from its inception in 1803, 
and he contributed to it several articles on 
subjects sueh as enamelling, goldsmiths’ 
work, ■wood-carving, and polychrome 
.sculpture. More particularly through The 
Studio he wielded very great inihicncc on 
the rise of the late ninctecnth-century 
style of decorative dc.sign in Germany, 
which, from the title of the magazine 
whicli s})on8ored it, has become known ns 
the Jvgetidsiih Peculiarly characteristic of 
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Frampton from tins time omvftrcls is the 
conil.’iimtion of different inaterifils in one 
■\vurk, as, for instance, bronze and marble 
in liis statue (one of liis best works) of Mrs. 
Alice Owen (died KilU) for Owen’s School, 
IsIiii/,'ton {18[)7), and ivory and bronze 
fldovned with jesvels in his bust ‘Lamia’ 
(lOOO). 

The tcciinical excellence of Frarapton’a 
^vorl^ cannot, ho\vo.vev, obscAirc the quali¬ 
ties of preciosity aiid nffectation which 
cbarnctcTizc most of bis prochictions; and, 
generally speaking, they ‘date’ by now 
emphaticiilly and in the derogatory .sense 
of the word. IJis career, however, wns for 
long one of unbroken and resounding suc¬ 
cess; he was elected A.Il.A. in 1804 and 
ll.A. in 1902, Ids diploma work being a 
marble hiist of the MarcluouessoCGraiiby; 
in 1008 lie was Icnightcd; and numerous 
other honours eiune to him—the horvornry 
LL.D. of St. Andrews University (1804-), 
the position of miistei' of the Artworkers’ 
Guild, and president of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors (1911-1912), and 
inembcrsldp of the Tine Arts Commission 
from its foundation in 1024. 

Among Frampton’s more important 
works may be mentioned, in addition to 
those already noticed; a series of statues 
of Queen Victoria at Calcutta, Southend, 
St. Helens, Ncwcnstle-upou-Tync, Leeds, 
and Winnipeg; in London, several public 
moimmeiits, notably statues of Quintin 
Hogg in Larighnin Place (1006), of‘Peter 
Pan’ in Kensington Gardens (1912), and 
of Edith Cavcll in St. Mar tin’s Place (1920), 
the last being one of Frampton’s most con¬ 
spicuous failures; in the VictoriaEmbank- 
mentwall, on tlic north side of Waterloo 
Bridge, a characteristic bronze bas-relief 
memorial to Sir W. S. Gilbert (1913). 
Mention should also be made of the sculp¬ 
tures in the spandrels of the main entrance' 
to the Victoria and Albert Musevim (1009)' 
and of the two couclmnt stone lions in 
front of the nciv wing of the Britisli' 
Museum (1914). Among other •work.s, 
worthy of notice are the terra-cotta decora- 
tion.s of the Constitutional Club, Northimr- 
berland Avenue, Loiulon; the sculptured 
decoration on the front of Lloyd’s Register 
in the Cit}'; the portrait-busts of King 
George V and Queen Maty in the Guild¬ 
hall ; the .saints outlie clmntry of William of 
M^ykcham in ^^'inchestcr Cathedral; some 
hgurcs on the fipirc of St. Mary’s church, 
Oxford; the figure of St. George on the 
South African War memorial at Radley 
College; the statue of Edward Vl at 
Giggleswiek School; the monument to 


Charles Mitchell, the shipbuilder, at 
Ncwcastle-upon-Tyne j the sculpture 
decoration on the facade of Glasgow Art 
Gallery; and the .statuc.s of Queen Mary 
in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
and Government House, Delhi. The Tate 
Gallery possesses, by Framptoi>, a pos¬ 
thumous bas-relief portrait in bronze of 
Charles Keene, the draughtsman. Among 
medals modelled by Fianipton may be 
mentioned the City Imperial Volunteers 
medal for the Corporation of the City of 
London (1901), and the coronation medal 
of King Edward VII (1902). 

Frampton died in London 21 May 1928. 
He inan'ied in 1803 Cbristabel, daughter 
of George Russell Cockerell, of London, 
and liad one son, the painter Meredith 
Frampton. 

A portrait of Frampton by Solomon J. 
Solonron was lent by the sitter to the 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in 1028. 

Times, 22 May 1028 ; H. Muthesius in 
Zeilschrift Jilr biidcnde Kunst, 1008; H. C. 
Mnrillicr in Dchoralivc Kuml, vol. vii, 1004; 
Algernon Graves, The Itoynl Academy of Arts, 
a complete dictionary of conlribufoTS and their 
icorks, vol. iii, lOOa ; subsequent Acadeary 
Exhibilion Catalogues.] T. Bohenius. 

FREEMAN, JOHN (1B80-1029), poet 
and critic, wns born at Dalston, Middle.sex, 
during a great snowstorm on 29 January 
1880, the elder son of John Freeman, com¬ 
mercial traveller, by bis wife, Catherine 
Botham. Hi.s paternal grandfather came 
' from Lidding-ton in tViltshire to London as 
a young man and married a Miss Mitchell, 

I of Lewes, and these country origins 
counted for much in Freeman’s life and 
poctO'* His great-grandfather on the 
mother’s side was a captaiir in a vcgimeivt 
of tlie Guards, and was wounded at Tala- 
vera. At the age of three an attack of 
scarlet fever left him with heart trouble, 
which declared itself when he began to 
grow rapidly, and wo-s a constant danger 
in mature life. He was odiicntcd at Hnok- 
ney. Just before his thirteenth birthday 
lie left school and entered the head odicc 
of the Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society 
as a junior clerk. His exceptional ability 
soon showed itself and marked him out 
for promotion. He rose rapidly, and 
finally, in 1927, was maele secretary and 
director, in which po.sition he was (in the 
words of a colleague) ‘the chief executive 
ojneer, directing very .successfully and 
elTici^tly the operations of a staff of over 
7,000 engaged in the business of industrial 
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and niilioiial IioalMi iiisnniiicc wil.li ninny 
inillinns of contrucls and funds of 
000 , 000 ’. 

In the curly years of liis business life 
I'Yeeinuii .‘^el, iil)(nit i’('inc(lyinj» the defeets 
of his edneulioii, teacliiujf hiinsclF Greek 
inul ri'iuiing wicloly and pnssionutely in 
literuUirc, Ilis early loves in 
poelry were Swiidnirnc, Coventry l*at- 
iiiurc, Eind MiitHiew Arnold, and of tlie.se 
CoveiiUy I’utniore inside tlie deepc-st and 
most lastiu[» iin|ivcssicm. He nuvvricd in 
ll)()2(JGrtrudo,dan[flitcrof Saiiiuel barren, 
oriffinally of Colchester, Inter of DalsUm, 
and her KcduUms care provided Hie ideally 
happy home life whittli wils the condition 
of all his work, 'i’hey had two <lauyliters. 

Freeman hci^an to write when he was 
about eiolitccn, and liis life was thenec' 
forward divided into two parts, carefully, 
kept distinet so that his literary and busi- j 
ness associates iverc cipially ijrnorant of 
the other side of his activity. Among liis 
carlic.st literary friends were Roger Iiigpcn 
and Walter dc la Tilare. Later he did criti¬ 
cal work for tlie Aciuhintj during Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s editorship, and for the 
New iSfafcsHUin and the Landon il/crc«ry. 
An article on I'atmore in the AcadiUiiij 
gained him tlic friendship of Alice Meynell 
[q.v.], which he valued highly. His first 
publications in poetry were tw'o booklets. 
Twenty Poems (1009) and Fifty Poems 
(1911), but recognition only came to him 
on the publication of Slone 'I'rees in 1010. 
After thi.s there followed rapidly Prewrge o/ 
Vicioj'y (IfllO), Me7norics of Childhood 
(1910), Poems New and Old (1020), Music 
(1021), The Grove (1024.), Collected I*oems 
(1928), and (posthumously) Last Poems 
(1930). Prince AliSfdoiH (1025) was his only 
drama, dealing with one of the biblical 
themes which constantly haunted his 
mind. Solomon and liatkis (1920) is a 
delightful fantasy based on the Oriental 
legends of the Queen of Sheba and King 
Solomon. In prose he published The 
Moderns (1916), Portrait of George Moore 
(1922), English Portraits (1924), and Her¬ 
man Melville (1026, in the ‘English Men of 
Letters' series). He was awaixlcd the 
Ilawthornden prize in 1020. 

This i.s a remarkable output of work for a 
n\an engaged in an exacting business life 
andnt all times struggling against ill-hcfilth. 
It was only made possible by rigid system 
and unremitting seU'-control. He died at 
Anerlcy, London, where he bad lived for 
twenty-seven years, 23 September 1020 at 
the age of forty-nine and was buried in 
the churchyard at Thursley, Sun’cy. His 


Freeman 

friends subscribed to dcdieidc to his 
memory a field a<ljoining the cliur(;liyaid, 
the mniiitciuinee of wliieli nas accepted by 
the Nationtd 'J'riist. 

Frcenmn was host l<iii)wn to a discrimi- 
nuliiig public as a pod of that Niiliiic 
wbieh had been for liiiii since Ids cldidliood 
an abiding pa.ssioii. Ibit Hie liuigc of bis 
work was far wider than tins. In grave 
and quiet rhylinns, snlilly X’aricd to iniitoh 
cbnngiiig emotions born of I he iinmccliatc 
cxjMivvcncc of life, he. viuhodicd u develop¬ 
ing philoso|)hy l)a.se<l upon a rcsLlc.s.s in¬ 
vestigation of human pcisoimlity at grip.s 
with the issue.s of life and deatii. His early 
end prevented the full realization of tiiis 
pattern, wliieh boeoiiies clear when his 
work is conshlered ii.s a whole. His mode 
wa.s one of lyrical meditation, expressed in 
rliytlims and jjlira.ses of an unobtrusive 
beauty governed liy a con.stant sense of 
appropriate form. In direct narrative 
verse he was not sviceessriil, but in .sucli 
poems as ‘The Pigeons’ and ‘Ttie Grove’, 
where the incidents were iniplieit in the 
lyrical situation, be diil some of ids most 
churacteristie work. 

Freeman’s prose showed the same char¬ 
acter in anotlier mode. He u'onld often 
say that modern jn’o.se was addressed 
rather to the eye limn the car, and 
tended to c.sehcw iniauery. His own prac¬ 
tice was the oppo.silo of tins. He was 
drawn to Hermun ivk'l\illc by Ids rich 
jirose and inctapby.sieal inlensity and to 
George Moore by the artistic conscience 
wliicIi ruled tlic, developnicnL of his style. 
In his other studies ire sought always to 
discover the artistic personality of bis 
.subject and to express it in terms of ids 
style and the development of Ids work. He 
was nn admirable and discursive letter- 
writer. In appearance Frccimm was tall, 
slow-moving, and grave, ^\'itb large eyes 
and full lips; in conversation reserved, but 
capable of eloquence, and with a constant 
shimmer of kindly Iniiiioiir. As liost in his 
own house or us companion at a hmeheoa 
tabic or on a walking tour, tho.se who 
knew- him best found no one to replace him. 

Reproductions of portr;iit;; ijy Williniu 
Rothciistein and Laura K'ldght arc pre¬ 
fixed to Music and Colleclcd Poems lesijcc- 
tivcly. The original pDrlrait by Lama 
Knight belongs to Mrs. Freeman, 

[Introdiiclion, by ,7. C. Scjuire, to Lest 
Poems, 1030; Jnsiinince Moil, a ttetobor 10'-i); 
private information; personal knowledge, .See 
utso John Freeman's Letters eclilcd by G. 
Freeman and Sir J. Squire, lOiJd.l 
I R. Floweh. 
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Frn.':MANTJ:,E, Sm JCDMUND BOB- 
E1!T (ls;}(i-]929), luiiniral, tlie fourth son 
of Tliomns Francis Fremantle, first Buron 
Cottcsloc [ci-v.], by liis -n'ife, I-ouiso Eliza¬ 
beth, eirlest daughter of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Nugent, first bnvonct [q.v.], ■\vas 
born in London 15 June 1830. Wlien he 
tvas old enough to know his own mind he 
had no dovsbt as to the profession ire should 
follow. His gi’cat.-graiulfathcr. Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremuntle had been Nel¬ 

son’s friend, and he luui Us'o uncles who 
were then ])o.sh-c;n])tains in the na^y, so 
that he felt iiiinself Mioiind to enter the 
naval service After going to Mr. Tabor’s 
scliool at Clieatn in Surrey, whore great 
stress was liiid on punctuality and correct¬ 
ness of demeanour, he oblnincd a nomina¬ 
tion from the first sea lord. Sir James 
Whitley Deans Dnndas. HewenttoBoTts- 
inoiith in 1840 for Ins entrance examina¬ 
tion, and after a correct answ'er to the 
question ‘If n ynrd of cloth costs Is. 4d. 
how niucli will three yards cost?’ and a 
correctly written ‘dictation’ was told that 
he had passed ‘a very good examination’. I 

Freinanllc’s hist ajjjiointmcnt was to, 
the Quccti, 110 guns, Captain Charles Wise, 
flying the hag of Admiral Sir William I 
Parker, the ‘last of Nelson’s captains’. 
Having spent three yeans in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lie came home mid was appointed 
to the S]/(ni(iv frigate, 20 guns. Captain 
Sir William Hostc, for service on the 
China station. Tlierc lie had his first taste 
of war in the Burmese War of 1852. 

The six yoar.s’ service then required to 
qualify for nmte’.s rank Avere completed by 
Freinantle in June 1855. In December of 
the same year he rvas made acting lieuten¬ 
ant, hut lie was not conhrmed os lieutenant 
until 14 January 1857ntt])e age of twenty. 
The Spartan's eommissiou lasted five and 
a half years, Sir William Hoste remaining 
throughout in command. During this long 
service Fremantle acquired a tnste for 
serious reading. ‘In my midshipman’s 
days in the Spnr/finl read through Gibbon, 

. . . Alison’s History of Europe, Shake¬ 
speare, Byi'on, and many standard works; 
wliilc James’s Havul History, over Avhich 
I talked and argued with some of my mess¬ 
mates, became a household word rvith us 
... In this way many naval olUccrs of luy 
day did miieli to make up for defective 
early education, and I think our knorv- 
Ictlge of naval hustory Avas generally 
superior to that of our better instructed 
successors. . . .’ Of these early years of 
service he AATOte ; ‘ If I took my lessons a.s 
a naval olBcer from the Queen, my time in 


the SpoTlan gave me my reed sea experi¬ 
ence jiiicl I belicA^e to a great extent formed 
my cliaracter.’ 

On his return to England in 1867 Fre¬ 
mantle spent eiglit months on half pay. 
In .Inly 1858 he Ava.s appointed ilaglieiitcn- 
ant to his uncle. Admiral Sir Cluirlcs 
r'l'cmantle, who Avas then eominanding 
the Channel squadron, and served with 
his flag in the lienozvn (JLiIy-Octoberl858) 
aiul tile Itoi/al Albert (October 1858-Octo- 
hcr 18G0). As hi.s vinclc did not complete 
the full three yeans in command, Fre¬ 
mantle did not ttt once obtain liis pro¬ 
motion on hauling down the Hag, but a 
fortnight later (23 October 1800) he 
was appointed os linii lieutenant to the 
Neptune in the Mcditcrmncan, Inter com¬ 
manded by Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir) Geoffrey Thomas Phii>ps Hornby 
[q.v.]. Nine months later he obtained his 
'promotion to commander (August 1861) 

I and, as a necessary consequence, a long 
'j)criod of half pay. This time Avas not, in 
Ins opinion, wjusted. He agreed AA’ith Avliat 
hiR former captain, Hovuby, had Tcmarked, 
that, given a sound grounding on naval 
matters, a man’s mind was enlarged, and 
he became a more capable odiccr, tlivoiigh 
mixing in civil society and affairs. For 
much the same reason Fremantle favoured 
early promotion, even at the expense 
of ‘favouriti.sin’, for the reason tliat 
men Avho serA'c long in the junior ranks 
may become ‘deeply immersed in the 
routine of the service and jicrhaps too 
full of details’ to nequire the qualities 
more needed in a great conuiuinder than 
mcro technical knoAvIedgc. This by no 
means implied that he eonsitlci’cd tech¬ 
nical knoAvlecIgc unnecc.ssary. On the 
occasions on AA'hich lie was on half pay 
he sei'/fid the nppovtiuuties lo study, as a 
coinniaadcr, steam engineering, mathe¬ 
matics, and nautical nstronoinjq and, as a 
captain, gunnerj'. He then made the 
acquaintance of that distinguished naval 
thinker, Captain (nfterAvnnls Admiral) 
Philip Howard Coloinb [q.v.], and at¬ 
tended lectures at the Royal United Ser¬ 
vice Institution; thus he Iccpt in touch 
AA'ith both the technique and the theory 
of naval science. 

The Itlaori V^'^ar in New Zealand was in 
progre.ss in 1864, and Fremantle, seeing 
that the commander of the Eclipse had 
been severely Avounded in the lighting, 
Avent to London and applied for the 
A’acanc}'-. A fcAv days later he rcccwcd 
notice of his appointment and that lie 
must sail by tiic next mail; this he did. 
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he hml hceu riUhei' seriously 
ii)jurc'<l in n hunting accident, luul joined 
liis shi]^ in New /.eaUvnii in April 18(H. 
'I'lie Hrlipsc. wan a 7()l)-ton steamer, 4 guns, 
\)ar(|ite-ri‘'j’cd; h’reinanUc commsuidisl her 
for tlii'co ycai'.s, and altlioiigli he ‘siiw 
litUc real lighling’ in the New /.eahnnl 
War lie had a not vniovcntful commission 
of r'oried and ^’^l)lJab)f‘ cxponcjicc in com¬ 
mand. In 180G he married, at Sydney, 
Barheviiia llogers (dk’d 10251), cklcsl 
daughter of the Jlon. Robert Meliit.osli 
Isaacs, of Sydney, 'i'liey had six .sons, the 
fourth of whom died as a ciiikh 

Returning lioiiu! in hY-bruary 1807, Rre- 
niantlc was jiroinoted to captain in April. 
Aj)poinLinents for captains were few, and 
he now spent no less tiian six years on half 
pay. This was a very liard time for a 
married oilicer with seanLy private means 
and a family of four boys; but he lived in a 
small house of liis fatlier’s at Swanboiinie, 
in lIuckinghainHliirc, and devoted his time 
to local interests, to taking part in dis¬ 
cussions at the United Service Institution, 
and to writing on naval subject!*—occupa¬ 
tion which ‘had its uses in keeping me in 
touch with the service’; lie observed, how¬ 
ever, tliat in the navy there was some 
prejudice against oUieers ^vritlng to the 
papers. He spent some time in 1H71-1872 
at the Royal Naval College atPortsmouth, 
where he passed the examination in gun¬ 
nery—an unusual thing for a enptain, for 
which he received the thanks of the 
Achnimlty. It was not, however, until 
Mnrcli 1873 that he obtained the comnmnd 
of the paddlc-stcamev florracowki. 

In May 1873 the ports in the Gold Coast 
Protectorate were tUreateuocl by an 
A.shnnti army, and the Uarracoula was 
sent with a rcinCovccmeivt of 100 marines 
for Cape Coast Castle, where Fremantle 
found hhusclf senior oilicct of a, Siquadrou 
of seven small vessels, He took part in the 
operations for the defence of Klmina, in 
protecting Cape Coast Castle and Sekondi, 
Dix Cove, and Axim, and in various affairs 
on the coast, including Sir Garnet Wolsc- 
ley’s first operations. He was severely 
wounded in the advance on Kiiinassi. In 
November a severe bout of fever obliged 
him temporarily to leave the coast to 
recover at St. Helena ■, and he finally eamc; 
home in May 1874, He was made C.B. and 
C.M.G. in tliat year, and was mentioned 
in the vote of thanks in parliament. 

In September 1874 Fremantle took 
command of the Doris, frigate, 32 guns, 
one of a detached squadron cruising under 
sail. Paying her off in September 1870 he 
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spent nine munlhs ou hulC pay, again 
allcriding leeturca and wril iiig arlieks for 
naval ami olher ]vapfvs. On 1.7 May 1877 
he was appoinled to eomtiiimd i.lu; lAird 
U'tirdrn, imnelad, 7,H(U) tons, in the Chau- 
iicl scpiadroii, hut H!i\v liLLlc .scii-.seia ice in 
her, as she ])aHsed into the reserve in the 
rollowing year. 'I'lie command lasted till 
November 1875), when he tnm.sferreil to 
(lie Jiwincihit', ivftiiclad, ((,0(K) tons, one 
t)f the .sfjuadron in the iMt'ditcriaiH'iin 
under Admiral Ilornhy. tVliilc in eoin- 
iiiand of lln'.se .ship.s he sav ed life on two 
oecasioiis. When leaving Plymoutli Sound 
in dune 1S77 hejumix'd nvei'hoai'd ai'lev a 
hoy who had fallen from aloft, iiiul in 
Alexamlria harhour in February 18«h, liis 
ship being under way, lie divciri off the 
bridge and rescued willi great dillieiilty, 
and nearly at the cost of liis own life, a 
man wlio had fallen ov'orlioani. For the 
lirst of these acts lie received the bronze 
medal of the Itoyal Humane .Society, mul 
for the second the Slanhopo /rold iticdal 
for 1880, the .silver modal of the Royal 
Ifuniaiic Society, mul Uic gold medal of 
the Shipwrecked Mslierinen and Mariners’ 
Royal Heiievolent Society. In 1880 he was 
awarded the goki modal of the Royal 
UniU'd Service InsLitulion for a prize 
essay on ‘Naval TneLics’. 

In .Tamiary 1881 l'’reniantle was np- 
])ointcd senior nav’ul ollieer at Gilirnltar. 
There lie spent three years, ‘inoljnbly 
the most pleasant service of my career’, 
although it galled liim to witness, as an on¬ 
looker, tJic transports and meu-of-war on 
their way to the war in Fgyiit. Ili.s next 
.ship was iho Dreadiwiifiht, 10,800 tons, 
which he commanded from August 1884 
until April 1885, wiicii lie became rear- 
admiral ivt the age of fovty-uine: he was 
then, with the exception of the Duke of 
IskUnburgh, the youngest olhoer on tUo 
Hug list. Fifteen mouths on half pay fol¬ 
lowed. Shortly before this time the tor¬ 
pedo boat had made its appearance, and 
a school of French naval thought, whicli 
had adherents also in England, contended 
that the days of great siviiw were over. 
Fremantle strongly opposed this view in 
two articles on ‘ironclads and Torpedo 
Flotillas’ and ‘Arc Ironclads Doomed?’ 
in the Nineiccnih Cenf iiry and Ilhirkicnod’s 
Alagazine rea])ecLively. Many years later 
he maintained the sanie view in the con¬ 
troversy which was conducted in The 
Times in Ifi20-M)21 between those who 
believed that the .submarine had aholisliecl 
I the ‘battleship’ and their opponents. The 
I problems of shipbuilding policy in relation 
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to strategical needs woh, in fact, the »in- 
ccasing study of his active niiiid. His 
view, in lOOii, was that ‘we should bniltl 
battleships of medium si/.e, not more than 
11,000 or 12,000 tons . . . which would be 
far more useful than our 15,000 ton battle¬ 
shipsHe wrote much in these years on 
tlie pi'ol))ems of trade defence and tlie 
need which it iiirposcdfor extensive cruiser 
forces (‘Our Food Supply and Raw Mate¬ 
rial in War’, FoTlmghfly Heviexv, February 
1003; ‘Oversea Trade in War’, Navy 
League, 1000). 

l''i'oin August 1880 until August 1887 
Fremantle ilew his ilng on board the Agin- 
coiirt as second in cominniul of the Channel 
squadron, In February 1888 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the command on tlie East India 
station, with his ling on board tlie Bac¬ 
chante and, later, the Boadicea. During 
his command a blocdcacle on the East coast 
of Africa was conducted with the object 
of stamping out tlic slave trade. In 
Jaiuinry 1890, in expectation of a rupture 
witli Portugid, his command was increased 
by vessels from the Cape, Australia, and 
China, but action proved unnecessary. In 
October 1800 an expedition was prepared 
for the punishment of the Sultan of Vitu, 
in British East Africa, who had. murdered 
nine Europeans. The sultan’s forces num¬ 
bered some 7,000 to 8,000 men, though 
not more than 1,500 had fire-arms. Fre¬ 
mantle’s force, consisting of 700 seamen 
and marines, 400 troops from Laniu, and 
150 Indian police, with 400 porters, 
marched against the sultan and carried 
the operation to a successful end. In 
August of that year Fremantle was pm- 
moted to vice-admiral. 

In February 1892 Fremantle was 
appointed commanclcr-in-chicf in China, 
fiying his flag successively on boanl 
the Impdrieuse and CaHunon. He held 
the command untilJuly 1895. During the 
Chino-Jopanese War of 1894-1893 he had 
the delicate task of preventing as far as 
possible Britisli trade with China. In June 
1896 he succeeded Admiral Sir Algernon 
Lyons as commanrler-in-chicf at Devon- 
port, and held tlie post for the customary 
three years. In Octol;ier 180Q be was pro¬ 
moted to admiral. On 16 June 1901, 
having reached the age limit, he retired. 
During the years between his retirement 
and his death, which took place in London 
10 February 1020, he both read and wrote 
on current naval matters. His principal 
contributions to naval literature were his 
prize essay on ‘Naval Tactics on the open 
flea with the existing types of vessels and 


weapons’ (1880), the lives of Hawke and 
Boscawen in (Sir) Joliu Laughton’s From 
Howard to Nelson (1800), and an mito- 
biographical volume, The Navi/ as I have 
hnoion it (1904). He was buried at Swan- 
bourne. 

A cartoon of Fremantle nj^pcared in 
Vanity Fair 29 November 1894. 

[Admiralty record of service; Navy Lists; 
Sir E. It. Fremantle, The Navn an 1 hove 
ktman it, 1904; private iiifoi'ination.J 

H. W. Richmond. 

PHENCH, JOHN DENTON FINK- 
STONE, finst EauTj 01 '’ Ypiies (1852- 
1025), field-marshal, was born 28 Septem¬ 
ber 1852 nt Hippie, Kent. He wns the only 
son and tlie y ouugcs t of the seven children 
of Commander John Tracy William 
F’rcnch, R.N., J.P. and D.L. for the 
county of Kent, by his \vife, Margaret, 
daughter of William Eccics, of Glasgow. 
Both his parents died while John French 
was still a child, so that lie was brought 
up by his sisters, who intended him to 
enter his lather's profession. To that end 
he was educated at Eastman’s Naval Aca¬ 
demy, Portsmouth, and entered II.M.S. 
linUmnia in 18G0, whence he passed out 
ns a midshipman in 1868. But he never 
took kindly to the sea, and hankered after 
a military career. In 1870 he therefore 
left the navy to join the Suffolk Artillery 
Militia, serving with that regiment until 
he succeeded in passing into the regular 
army. In 1874 he was gazetted to the Stir 
Hussars, being transferred to the 19th 
Hussars n few weeks later. 

French’s advancement proved rapid. 
After serving as adjutant for a few months 
he wns promoted captain in October 1880, 
and obtainedhis majority in April 1889. His 
career during thcseycaisdiffcied in no wise 
from that of many of Jiis colleagues. He 
learnt to ride well, played polo, and took 
great interest in the training of his men. 
In addition he dc\’elopcd n taste for books 
and sliowcd anxiety to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of the science of war. This was the 
more noteworthy in that he subsequently 
never displayed any bent for abstract 
knowledge nor even asinrcd to pass into 
the Staff College. In 1881 he had been 
appoirtted adjutant of the Nortliumber- 
land Hussars (yeomanry), but rehnqiiislied 
tliat post in September 1884 when offered 
the opportunity of going to Egypt, wliere 
Lord Wolseley was organizing an expedi¬ 
tion for the relief of General Gordon, then 
besieged in Khartoum. On arrival, French, 
assumed command of the detachment of 
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the liHli I hissur.s %vlii(’li was ulloLlcd lotliit 
(nduiiin 111'Sir 1 Icrltert SlcwiirL|r|.v.). TliLs 
I'oliiinii criissod (lie JJayiida dosert from 
Korli io jM(!teinimli. Hut- long before 
eiiming ‘witliin sight ol' Khsirtoiini StOAvarl. 
l(‘iiint that tlie ])ia(‘<' Imd been eJi])lnrrtl 
and tloL’dou kilted. 'L'Uereupon he deetded 
to retreat by the ivay he had udvaiiced. 
Throughout this withdrawal Frcneh dis- 
])laycc! enurage and resource, covering 
(■very movement willi success. During 
ibis campaign lie was i)rt\snnt atl.be aetions 
of Ahii Klea, Guhat, and Metcmnicli, iiiul 
on one occusion was all but cut off by the 
pursuing cneiiiy. thi rc“tnvn homo, after 
being specially eoiiniicnded for his work, 
lie was awarded a brevet lieiitciiant- 
colonclcy in I'chruary lS8n. 

After three years’ home service,inSc]>- 
temher 1888 h’lencli was promoted to the 
eomniand of the, 10th Hu-ssars. As ho was 
then tliirty-six years of age and had only 
fourteen years service to Ids credit he had 
every ])rospect of rising high in a profes¬ 
sion wliere seniority counted for so much, 
lbs Egyptian cxjievieucc, together with a 
]iractieal grasp of minor tactics, stood lum 
in good .stead. In February 1889 lie was 
advanced to the rank of brevet-colonel, 
and sliortly afterwarclH took his regiment 
to India, where it gained a name for 
(dTIoicncy. At the end of his period of 
coarmand, in the spring of 1898, French 
iviis placed on half pay, and, in spite of 
early promise, there seemed some prospect 
of liis being forgotten. lint the udjutaiit- 
gcaei'id, Sir Ucdvca.s Ibdlcr, mindful of 
l''Tctieh’.s work in the Sudan, ollercd him 
tlio appointment of assistant-ndjiitant- 
gcncral at the War Orfice; this post he 
accepted in August ISS).*!, being simulta- 
nconsly promoted full colonel. In his new 
emi)loyinenfc French was occupied in the 
production of a new Cavalry Manual, in 
the formation of cavalry brigades, and 
in other reforms, long overdue, in the 
mounted branch. In May ISOT" he was 
transferred from the Wn r Olfice to Canter¬ 
bury in order to assume the duty of colonel 
on the staff, an appointment which carried 
with it the coinmaiul of the newly formed 
2ud CtvvnUy Inigade witli the tanh of 
brigadier-general. Eiglitccn montlis later 
lie was again trnnsferred—^to the Ist 
Oivalry brigade nt Aldershot, a move 
wliieli gaN'c him the temporary rank of 
inajoi'-goncYal. 

TJie outbreak of the South African War 
p^o^’ecl the great opportunity of French’s 
career. In September 1809 he was dis¬ 
patched to Natalto command tlie mounted 
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Iroop.s iiiider Sir (horge Stuart White 
[(|.v.|. Almost on arrival Inr was sent for¬ 
ward to assist Ihe rdircineiit of Major- 
General Penn Syimms from Dundee to 
i-adysmilh. After ihe deaili of I’emi 
Symons at Tniniia .Hill the coirmiaiKl 
<k:v«lvcd on Major-fiencral Yule, wlio was 
greatly assisted in his red,rent hy Ficiieh. 
The latter had suecaaled in dislodging 
the enemy from ii strnngiv' held position 
at lilandslaagic on ‘21 Oetoher. It was 
l>venih’s first o)>poii,unity of eomnvambug 
a force of all arms in Ihe (icld, and lie was 
liighly coimnciuled for his sliarc in the 
operalions. Sliorlly aCterwards lVhile’.s 
troops were eonceiitralcd in I.adysinith, 
and itheeaine obvious tliatasiegewasin- 
(witnble.sothatmounhal t rooiiswoulcllincl 
no employment thevo. EreneU and his slnff 
accordingly managed l.o e.seaiic in the Inst 
train that .succeeded in leaving the town, 
French was now s(*iit to the Cape, whore 
he was confronted with a inenaeing .situa¬ 
tion. Lord Methuen was ndvaueing along 
tin; railway towards tiu; Orange Free Slate 
in an endeavour bi velieve Kimhevle.y, and 
encountering serious opposition. Further 
east Major-General Sir ^Viiliam Forbes 
Gaincre |(i.v.] was allempbing to prevent 
the disaffected Did,eh from joining the 
lloereoniiiiandos. llelweenthclwoBritish 
forces lay an invading Boer column whose 
further iwlvuuec must gravely threaten 
Metluicn’.seomnuinicntion.s. French there¬ 
upon led all ii%'ailal)lc moulded troops to 
Nnnuwpoort Junction in order to check 
any further Boer movements. Wiiile lie 
was able to kec]) tiie enemy at liny in tiic 
region of Colcsherg, llte general situation 
was made more diilicult liy the successive 
defeats of Methuen and Gatnerc in Cape 
Colony and of Biiller in Natal. In spite of 
these complications Ficncli continued to 
W’ork round hisoppements with such success 
that he virtually eleivYcd Cape. Colony of 
invaders before tlie arrival of Lord Roberts 
[q.v.] in South AiVien in January 1900. 

With his mounted troops French was 
next ordered by Roberts to turn tlie Boer 
left on the Riv'er Modder, ^vlierc Methuen 
was facing the enemy. By forcing the 
passage of the River Riot French achieved 
this object. Then, by Imineliing against 
the Bocr.s two whole cnvnlry brigades in 
open order nt the gallop, lie cleared the 
road to Kimberley, and relieved the town 
on 15 February. His furtlier inovcmcuts 
enabled him to seize Koodoesrand Drift 
on the Orange River, thereby holding up 
the Boer retreat from Kimberley towards 
Bloemfontein, This check resulted in the 
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siii'i'Ciuler of 4,(){)0 IJocrs at Puardebcrg on 
27 Febi'iuiry. During the anbscfiuent ad¬ 
vance on Prclovia, French, by tnriiiiigthc 
Boer front at I’oplar Grove (7 March) and 
again at Dricfontcin (10 March), greatly 
ossisted the advance, nnd on 13 March 
Bloemfontein was ooenpied. But French’s 
next manccuvrcs at Karee Siding on 29 
March nnd at Tliaba Ncliu on 28 April 
were not so conspicuously successful. After 
the fall of Pretoria on (i June French fol¬ 
lowed up the Boers until they retreated 
over the Portuguese frontier at Ivoomati 
Pooit. Finally during July he carried out 
some skilful movenumts which led to the 
occupation of IMi(klell)iii’g, and in Septem¬ 
ber he toolc Barbcrlon as the result of a 
clever inanceuvrc. For his noteworthy 
share in the campaign iris rank of major- 
general was rnncic siil).stanUve and he was 
created K.C.B. 

The remainder of French’s service in 
South Africa does not require detailed 
record. After losing the services of his tAvo 
brilliant staff olliecr.s, Major (later Sh*) 
Herbert Lawrence and Major (later Field- 
Marshal Earl) Haig, he assumed command 
of the Johannesburg district iii November 
1000. In June 1001 he was transferred to 
Cape Colony in order to hunt down the 
last Boer commandos active in that dis¬ 
trict. His movements during these hvo 
years, if sadly lacking the characteristics 
of liis earlier operations, were sloAvly 
brouglit to a satisfactory coiiclusion. In 
August 1002 he Avas promoted lieutenant- 
general and created IC.C.M.G. 

Shortly after his return home French 
was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Aldershot, and held tiiat \joat until 
November 1007. The reform of army- 
training on the bnsi.s of South African 
experiences was then to the fore, wliile 
the troops themsch'es Avere being re-: 
grouped according to a new plan of' 
divisional organization. French found 
himself fully occupied Avith these tasks p 
but he held very conservative vdews as 
to any tactical innovations in liis own 
arm, the cavalry. Before vacating his 
position he Avas promoted general in Feb¬ 
ruary 1007, and created G.C.V.O. A few 
months later, on leaving Aldershot, he 
Avns appointed inspector-general of tlie 
forces. In this capacity he avbs responsible 
for n total reform in the conduct of mili¬ 
tary mancDuvrcs; he visited Canada; ami 
he Avas engaged in supervising the training 
of the higher commands of the army 
generally. In March 1012, when he was 
close on sixty years of age, he succeeded 


Fick]-Mar.s!ml I.ord Nicholson as chief of 
I the Imperial General Staff. In June 1919 
lire Avas promoted field-marshal. 

The principal interest in French’s tenure 
' of tlie headship of the general staff centres 
round what is knoAvn as the Curragh inci¬ 
dent. This arose out of the declaration 
made by a number of ofiicer.s stationed at 
tlu5 Curragh in county Kildare that they 
Avould resign their cojiiniissions rather 
than participate in any armed coercion 
of Ulster into the acceptance of Home 
Rule for Ireland. A Avritten pledge that 
they Avould not be thus einijloyed was 
handed to the representatives of tliese 
ofllccrs by the secretary of state for war, 
Colonel Seely, after the document had 
been initialed by French in his capacity 
of chief of the general staff and by Sir 
SpencerEvrart in that of adjutant-general. 
The Cabinet, however, repudiated tlris 
undertaking, Avbereupon both French and 
EAvart resigned their appointments. 

It liad long been an open secret thot in 
the event of a European war French would 
command any British forces dispatched to 
the Continent. His appointment as com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the British Expedition¬ 
ary Force folloAved the declaration of war 
against Germany on 4 August 1914. On 
14 August he londed at Boulogne at the 
head of one cavalry and four infantry 
divisions. On the 21st he met General 
Lanrezac, commanding the French Fifth 
Army, Avhich formed the extreme left of 
the BVeneh forces, and he conceived an 
antipathy for this ollicer AVhich produced 
grave results. The British troops, after 
concentrating round Maubeuge, began 
luoviAAg forward in prolongation of Lan- 
rezac’s advance Avitli a view to gaining 
touch Avith tlie Belgian forces. The British 
came into contact with the Germans near 
Mons, Avhere French, dissatisfied with the 
information supplied by bis allies, decided 
to gi\'c battle. On the morning of the 23rd 
the German First Army there attacked 
the British. The bloAv fell upon the II 
Corps under General Sir Horace Lockwood 
Smith-Dorrlen [q.v.], Avho Avas left vir¬ 
tually unsupported by the I Corps under 
Sit Douglas Haig, which was on the inner 
flank. The full significance of the German 
movement then began to daivn upon 
French. On 24 August, realizing that he 
was threatened Avith a total envelopment 
of his left, be begon to retreat, folloAvingthe 
similar French movement. In so doing he 
allowed his army to separate, the II Corps 
[retiring to the Avest of the forest of Mor- 
' mal, the I Corps keeping to the east of it. 
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'I’lic (iniiuins jjrciiscfl forwuril, tlu; Isitcr; the rest eotilituicd lo deiruiii in 

[■(.'Hiilt t,hnt on Auf^iist, Smitli-Dorrien, h'liinchTS iinlil lln: iDlh, ()t> llie l ltli tlie 
ill view of tlio fivlimic of lii.s troops, uihI II t’or|is wsis heavily i!ii;,fii^f(l nU.ii Jkissec, 
after consuUintr Tilnjcn -Cieucrat Allenby, On the 20th the Gcrniims Ix-niui n series of 
tluai coninuuuliii}^ the cavulry, deeidcil to violent {itlacUs on the Allied h‘ft thiiL only 
contest the enemy’s advance. Smith- }»rew lievccr as they proveil to he iueonclu- 
Doiricii informed l''renc'h of this decision sivc. On the 2‘2nd Juoiieh reported to 
and received his written approval. The Kitchcncc that the enemy were ‘playing 
battle of Le Catcuii resulted, and the Gcr- their last card’. Two days Inter, iiisjiite 
lunii advance was effectually cheeked, of n grave shortage of iniinilioiis, he was 
though at the cost of Hcvcre loss in men writing that the lukllle was ‘jiiiuitically 
find guns. 'J'herciipon French, conviiined ivon’. Yet the crisis was not n^aelu'd iiiiLil 
that tlie II Corps liad met with ilisnster, tlic 31st in front of Ypres, wluac; llic 
motored forly miles hack toNoyoii, think- llrilisli .stood Hanked on eitlu'r side by the 
ing only of saving wimb ho could of Ills French. No coinmnndei-iii-cliiel' could 
nrmy; accordingly Ik; prevented Haig from exercise iiiueli influence on the course of 
going to assist Ivnnre/.uc when the latter such n struggle. The valour of the men 
foiigiit a rear-guard action at Guise on the in the ranks aiul the cl'torls of Uicir direct 
SiOth, and hinvlly informed the Cabinet of lenders could nKine nffect the ebh and How 
his inLcntion ofrctrcatingsouth-we.stwards of the hatilc, while the h'reneh troops, 
to St. Na'/.airc, regardless of his iiUies’ thcmselv’os heavily engaged, lent precious 
niovcments. The situation grew so critical aid to tlieir llritish allies. By the middle 
thatLordKitchenei',thenscerctar5'of state of Novembor the fighting <licd doivn into 
forwar.trnvclledtol’aris, met French on 1 the eomparjxtive cpiict of ti oiich warfare. 
September, and enjoined him to conform Throughout the winter I'lcneh coiitin- 
to the French plan of action. French did ucd in optimistic mood, maintaining that 
so, but after suggesting a stand on the he could hreuk the Ccrinan line provided 
Hiver Manic, on the did, eontiniicd to lie were given adequate forces and a siilTi- 
retreat on the 4tli and 5th, although he eiency of high-explosive ainnuinition. 
must have learnt from General Galhcni, Accordingly on lO-lil March he made his 
the governor of Paris, that the li'rcnch attempt at Neuve Chajicllo. In spile of 
armies were about to turn. an auspicious opening the effort proved 

By this time a new French Sixth Army fruitless. Ithail been jilaimcd on too .small 
was being formed near Amiens. On 5 a scale and was imulctpialcly supported. 
September General .Toffre, the French French next coinhined wiLli Ihc Allies in 
commandcr-in-elijef, gave tlie order for a claltoratiiig a greater projcKjt. But before 
general attack. On the 0th French there- this could he put into efl'eef. the Germans 
■upon advanced northwards. On the 9th again attacked at Ypres on 22 Aj)i‘il. The 
he recrossed the River Marne and entered infanlry assault was preceded by ttic first 
a gap of thirty miles that had been allowed discharge of chlorine gas released in the 
to form between the Gei-man First and Wnr, which drove hack the French on the 
Second Armies. This threat, combined British left in rvild disorder. Failing to 
with the prcHsuvc of the xm-w French Sixth exploit this somewhat unexpected success 
Army, was really instrumental in bringing the Germans yet succeeded in placing the 
about the Gcrinan retreat to the River Britislx llaixk, then eommnu<lcd by Smith- 
Aisne, where they held fast to a strongly Dorricn, in jeopardy. French, now swayed 
entrenched position. French, now as opti- by alternate hope and fear, succeeded in 
mistic as he had been pessimistic before, holding his own, hut subsequently vented 

and imagining the enemy to be still in his resentment on Smith-Dorriensostrong- 
retreat, ordered several attacks on the ly that the latter resigned his command on 
German line that were carried out with 0 May. The battle of Frezenberg Ridge 
great gallantry. In spite of them, by the followed, involving .severe lighting from 
15 September a stalemate resulted which the 8th to the 13th of May, while there was 
led to a succcssioix of attempts made by a final attack on Bellckvardc Farm on the 
both armies to outflank each other farther 24th. 

to the uovth-wcst; this was the so-called Meanwhile, in corapHnnec with his allies’ 

‘race to the sea’. plans, French altcmplccl to seize the 

The British Expeditionary Force was Aubers Uidge on 9 May, ho])ing thereby 
now transferred to Flanders. The first to facilitate the capture of Lille. As the 
troops left the Aisne on 1 October, and operation failed, renewed attempts were 
arrived in the region of Bethune a week made at Pestubert from the 15th to the 
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27t]i, and, on the; fiiilure of those, yet a 
third ntlnek was laiineliod at Givenchy on 
15 June. Ill cuoli of these French failed 
in i\is pnvi^osc. '.I'iie attacks were delivered 
with iiuuieciiiate forces, while on every 
occasion the enemy, being well prepared to 
meet tlie Brilisii tactics, parried tlie 
assault. 

At length n more uinbiLions plnn was put 
forward by the Frcneli—a eombined at¬ 
tack against both fronts of the great Ger¬ 
man salient in Friincc. This time French 
was not so confident of success. Only with 
reluctance was lie induced, on the grounds 
of reasons of state, to participate in the 
operation, the British sliarc of which be¬ 
came tlie battle of Loos {23-28 September 
1915). Thi.s opened with a British attempt, 
under cover of a gas attack, to cany the 
Lena coal-field, a clillicult area strongly 
fortified by the enemy. On the right the 
attempt at hr.st made headway. But the 
gainscouldnotbeheld. Moreover,French’s 
handling of his general rcsorve.s, composed 
of raw ‘new army’ divisions, has since 
given rise to niiicli criticism that may be 
regarded ns justified. No real success was 
ever attained, and the fighting dragged on 
in a forlorn manner until 14 October. 

Dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
operations in France now became more 
pronounced. French himself was begin¬ 
ning to show signs of strain. Doubts were 
being freely expressed as to his fitness to 
cope with tlie intellectual and physical 
exigencies imposed by modern warfare on 
tlie high command. It is diniciilt not to 
sympathize with a leader who for fourteen 
months had filled a mo.st unenviable posi¬ 
tion to the best of iii.s ability. At the very 
outset he had found himself involved in a 
plan of campaign which was practically 
unknown to him. The plan failed; where¬ 
upon he had been compelled to carry out 
a retreat diCTicult aud hazardous in the 
extreme. He did not liave a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of understanding his allies; they 
did not even try to understand him; worse 
still, they underrated the quality of the 
British troops and of their leaders. Grave 
dilTlcultics arose in tlie conduct of tlie War 
as a whole. Inadequate pi-ovisioii had 
been made to meet the needs of such a 
campaign. Weaknesses became evident 
even in French's own liead-quarters staff. 
Ncverthele-ss, when all these unforeseen 
and immense obstacles are taken into 
account, the fact remains that French 
revealed defects not only of temperament 
but also of military aptitude, which must 
preclude him, in spite of his military 


qualities, from ever ranking with any of 
the great generals of the past. In par¬ 
ticular, his protracted quarrel with Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, and its grave 
.sequel, together with tlie eventual pub¬ 
lication of its details in an ill-judged 
book, 1914 (1010), can only be regarded 
as deplorable. 

On 4 December 1915 French resigned his 
position as comuiander-in-eluef, being suc¬ 
ceeded on 19 December by liis former .staff- 
ofiicer, Sir Douglas Haig. He had received 
the Order of Merit in December 1914; in 
January 1016 he wa.s created Viscount 
French of Ypres and of High Lake, county 
Ilo.seonmion, and appointed commander- 
in-eliicfofthc Home Forces. The con.stitu- 
tion of this office was urgently needed, 
since the high command of all troops in 
the United Kingdom had so far been 
vested in the War Office, while the train¬ 
ing of troops for overseas required much 
closer supervision and simplification than 
was thus possible. In thi.s new cajiacity 
French achieved satisfactory results. Slore 
di/Picult was the protection of Great Britain 
ogainst the air attacks which were threot- 
eningtoimpede the fiow of munitions to the 
armies overseas. This complicated prob¬ 
lem was assigned to French in the spring 
of 1916 and finally solved by the organiza¬ 
tion of special staffs and troops to deal 
with the raiders, so that by October 1910 
the menace of the enemy’s attacks by 
Zeppelin air-ships had been effectively 
countered. But during the summer anti 
autumn of 1017 n series of ho.stile aero¬ 
plane raids revived the danger in a more 
acute form. Thanlcs to the vigorous efforts 
of the British aviation and aiiCi-aircraft 
services these attacks were also overcome 
and French’s task W’as tlius achieved. No 
other enemy activity, save a few insignifi¬ 
cant coastal bombardments, disturbed tlie 
United. Kingdom down to the close of 
the War. Freneh’.s reorganization of the 
system of home defence, whercliy any 
possible enemy landings were to be re¬ 
sisted on the spot, was consequently never 
put to the test. 

In Ireland, liowcvcr, a sitimtion of real 
gravity arose at Faster 1910, ^vlicii the 
Sinn ]«'ein party rose in arms in Dublin 
(24 April), seized certain ])oints of the 
city, and proclaimed a republic. Fighting 
ensued, and French dispatched two Terri¬ 
torial divisions to Dublin. He also ap¬ 
pointed General Sir John fllaxwell fq.v.) 
to be commnnder-in-chicf in Ireland. 
Within o short time tiie Rebellion was 
crushed and certain of its leaders shot 
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iin.itr Liiul ljy couit-iniirLiiiK lJut .Irclaiul 
iciiiiiini'.'l » hotbed of acute discoiilcnt 
and 11 source of considerable tkuxiety unlil 
long artcr the cud of the War. 

]n May 1018 rroncli was appointed 
lord-liciitciuiut of Irelrind. It was ilieii 
1.lio\igUt that Jiis Irish extraction and 
iniliUiry reputation niigiit w'in for liiiii 
ljutli respect and obcdicnee among tlic 
Irish. As n result of llie Irish Convention, 
which had just concluded its labours, it 
wua still Imagined that Ireland might 
accept some form of conscriptioti in relurii 
for the grant of Home Rule. AU such hopes 
were doomed to siioody (liHappointiucnl. 
Frcncli nes.t atteinpletl to raise 50,90(1 
voluntary recruits, l>ut scarcely 10,000 
could be obtained. Matters went from bad 
to worse, until the country could only be 
governed by military authority based on 
special regulations for the restoration of 
order. Nevertheless, the troops, .supported 
by the Irish Constabulary and as.sistcd by 
newly formed auxiliary police units, were 
luunpercd by resLrielions of every kind. 
The struggle degenerated into a campaign 
of aggression and punisbment, of outrages 
and of reprisals. In December 1919 a 
serious attempt was made on Freneb’s life, 
when a bomb and a volley of shots were 
aimed at the cortege of cars in wlrich he 
travelled. French escaped unlmmictl, but 
bis position only gresv m<jrc unsatisfactory 
with the lapse of time. As a soldier there 
was no opening for him to cominatul; a.s 
nn administrator he was never able to 
enforce the law. On ao April 1021 he 
resigned his po.st, after the passing of the 
Government of Ireland Act, which by 
its nature entailed a change of viceroy. 
French thereupon retired into private life, 
and was created Earl of Ypres for his 
services in June 1922. Thereafter much of 
bi.s time was spent in France, mainly in 
Paris, until in August 1023 he w’as ap¬ 
pointed captain of Deal Castle by the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports. There be 
decided to make his home, and there be 
died, after a severe operation, on 22 May 
1025. i 

French married in 1880 Eleanoro, 
daughter of Kiehard William Sclljy- 
Lowndcs, of Elmers, Blctchley, Bucking- 
bainshire. He had two sons and one 
daughter; both his sons served in the 
European War. He was succeeded as 
second earl by his elder son, John Richard 
Lowndes (born 1881), who had retired 
from the Royal Artillery some years before 
the War, as the result of a hunting acci¬ 
dent. 


l'’rciicli Iigure.s in the piclure ‘Some 
(Jencral Olliecrs of Llie (ircal. War’ by 
,1. S. Snrgc‘iit, \vhich is bung in tlie 
National Porlrait (iiillcry. A portrait of 
him by .T. St. II. J.ajKlcT hclongs to the 
Cavalry Cliilj, Piccadilly. A carlooii ap¬ 
peared in Vanilij Fair 12 July 1!)00, Tlicre 
is a monument ri> him in the rebuilt 
cathctlral at Yjuc.s aiul Jiicmorial tablet 
in Canterbury Cathcilral, 

[The Timea, 20 Mjiy 1025; .Sir J. IC. Ed- 
iiiuiids, (Ollidial) llialori/ of thi'. (In'iit llVii, 
Mililarif Operaiiou.s, Frattec dinl llnlfiiitm, 
('.fll-iUlS, 10'2'2-in'iK; lidwavd Gevsdd 
KieticlJ, FiehFMiir.sliol Lonl French, lOlJl; 
bor<l French, JUiJ, 10) 0 ; J;l, L. S[>icrH, Liaison, 
lUilU; pcr.soniil kaowEcd^c.J 

II. Dli WA'ITEVII.LE. 

fhowde, henry ( 18-11-1027), pub- 

ilislier, wn.s bijrii at SouLhsen 8 February 
118'tl,thc.sonof.Jamc.sFrowdc, who caiacof 
an old Devonshire family said to liavc some 
connexion with J.amcs Anthony Froude, 
by his wife, Catheviuc Bramcombe, of 
Kingsbridgo, Devon. He began work at 
the age of sixteen, and nftev liolding vavi- 
OU.S posts in l)Ook.sc‘lliiig uiu! publishing 
firms in London, and liually that of 
inanagcr of the London Bible AVnrehotise, 
in February 1H7‘1 was offered and accepted 
the maiiagciiient of the London ollicc of 
the Oxford University Press. In 1883 he 
look over the jniblieation of all Clarendon 
Press books, and was foniially entitled 
* Piiblishcrto the Un i versi by of Oxford ’. He 
retired from this position in March 1013. 
Frowde’s udmini.stration was marked by 
the publiciition on 17 May 1881 of the 
Revised New Testament, aiul the distri¬ 
bution, by a small staff in cramped 
premises, of over a iniliion copies in one 
clay—nn achievement which was repeated 
in 1885 with the complete Revised Bible; 
by the discovery and use of Oxford India 
paper, the first book issued on this paper- 
being ft Bible in August 1875; and by a 
general expansion of the business of the 
Press. He was given the honornvy degree 
of M.A. by the university of Oxford in 
1807. 

rVowde married in 1874 Mary Blanche 
Fo.ster, daughter of Joel Foster Earle, and 
I hftd three daughters and a son who died ns 
ft child. He died at Croydon 3 March 1027. 

[The Times, 4 March 1027; personal know¬ 
ledge.] II. S. iMlLFOIlD. 

FRY, THOMAS CHARLES (1840- 
1030), schoolmaster and dean of Lincoln, 
was born at Forest Hill, Sydenham, 10 
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April IS'JR, the only son and youngest 
child of Petev Samuel Fvy> solicitor, by 
liis wife, Katherine Eliza Ann, daughter 
of the Ucv. John Chtuies Williams. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Fry, of 
Axhi’iclge, wus a feilow of Linoolu College, 
Oxford, and rector of Emberton, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. Fry was educated at Bedford 
grammar school, and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where lie gained a scholarship, 
and obtained a second class in tlie classical 
tripos of 1808. After two years at Durham 
School ns assistant master, he was ap¬ 
pointed an assisLant master nt Clicltcnham 
College, and was ordained deacon in 1871 
and priest in 1870. In 1888 he was ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of Onndle School, but 
in the following year, owing to a serious 
illness, he resigned, under doctors’ orders, 
and went to the Riviera. In 1880 he took 
charge of the parish of Wyke Regis, 
Dorset. 

In 1S87 Fry was appointed headmaster 
of Berkliamstcad Scliool. He proved him¬ 
self a great headmaster. By his initiative 
the school was provided with modern 
equipment, additional class-rooms, a new 
hall, and a beautiful chapel, to wliich he 
and his wife contributed generously. He 
inspired his staff with liis own enthusiasm, 
and, altlioiigh a strict disciplinarian, he 
won the esteem of the boys by his devotion 
and singleness of aim. The educational 
standard was raised, the numbers grew, 
and the school wliich he had found as a 
country grammar school attained a recog¬ 
nized position among the public schools of 
the cotintry. 

A man of ^vicle interests, Fry did not 
confrtie himself to the routine of school 
work. A radical in politics and a liberal 
high churchman, he threw himself with 
unbounded energy into the task of pre¬ 
senting the Church’s spiritual and social 
message to the age. In sermons and in 
addresses at meetings and Church con¬ 
gresses he delivered his mind on sucli ques¬ 
tions as the drink tralFic, purity, the 
sanctity of marriage, the housing question, 
and economic and industrial problems, 
with impassioned earnestness, entire fear¬ 
lessness, and at times with biting severity. 
He was one of the pioneers in tlie work of 
the Christian Social Union, and also chair¬ 
man of the Church Reform League. 

In 1010 Fry was api)ointcd dean of Lin¬ 
coln. Here he played a conspicuous part 
in the life of the city and of the diocese, 
and showed a keen interest in adult, no less 
than in elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. The Workers’ Educational Associa¬ 


tion found in Jiini ready sympathy and 
active help, tmd his addresses to working 
men, school teachers, and others were 
illumined by striking epigrams and flashes 
of humour. His colleagues in the chapter 
found him at first somewhat of the school¬ 
master, but soon recognized his singleness 
of purpo.se and devotion to the cathedral 
and all tliat affected its life and worshij). 
The greatest tost of Fry’s powers came in 
1021, when the fabric of the cathedral was 
found to be in serious danger. To the task 
of restoration he brought gifts of imagijia- 
tion and good business capacity, and soon 
enlisted ^e interest not only of England 
hut of the British Colonies and t]]e United 
States of America. Twice he crossed the 
Atlantic on visits to Canada and the 
United States to collect funds. His third 
and Inst visit overseas, in his eigh ty-fourth 
year in 1920, to South America, was cut 
short by illness, and he was brought bade 
to England, and died at the deanery at 
Lincoln 10 February 10.80. He had raised 
nearly £100,000 for the cathedral restora¬ 
tion fund. Although his task was not 
actuolly completed, it was due to his 
heroic elTorts that the fabric had been 
saved. 

Fry’s chief recreations were fishing and 
climbing, and he was a member of the 
A1])ine Club. He wos a great traveller and 
had a facility in acquiring foreign lan¬ 
guages. He married in 1870 Julia Isabella 
(died 1028), third daughter of Edward 
Greene, of Netlier Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
member of parliament for that place from 
1B65 to 1885, and had two sons. 

[The Times, 11 February lOaO; private iti- 
foimation; jw-tsoual knowledge.) 

J. l-I. SllAWLliV. 

FUBNEAUX, IVILLIARI MOR- 
DAUNT (184'8-]928), schoolmaster and 
dean of Winchester, was tlie eldest son of 
the Rev. William Duckworth Eurneaux, 
by his wife, Louisa, eldest daughter of 
William Diekins, of Cherrington, VVavwick- 
sbire. His lather, who owned a family 
estate at Swilly’’, Devonshire, was rector of 
Berkeley, Somerset, from 18fi0 until his 
death in 187-1. William Mordaunt Fuv- 
ncaux was born at Walton D’Eiville, a 
Nnllage near Stratford-on-A'\'on, of which 
his father was tlrcn perpetual curate, 29 
July 1848. When he was ten years old lie 
was sent to St. Feter’s College, Rudley, of 
which Dr. William Sewell [q.v.] 'vns war¬ 
den. In 1861, possibly because the future 
of Radley was somewliat uricerlain, he 
was transferred to Marlborough College, 
S26 
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wlierii lie lind ii Hiiccc.ssfiil school career 
inuier Dr. (ieor^e (iiiiiiville llriulley [q.v.], 
iiricrwiirds (loan of ^Vcstinitjster. He was 
a junior sclicjlar in 18()2, niul Colton scholar 
and an cxldhilioner in 1807. He was also 
iit llie school football team for two .seasons. 
He went up to Oxford as a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College in 18fi8. He ob- 
Isdncd a first class in classical rnoilcrutions 
in 1870, being in the smne year jjro.r/j/a’ 
accessit for the Hertford scholarship, and 
graduated in 1872 wilJi a first class in 
lUcrac huuinniore.t. 

On leaving Oxford Fttrneaiix acceplcd 
an assistaul inastership at Clifton College. 
He rcniained there only tw'o yeans, rctnni- 
ing in 18T L to his old sichool, Mavlhorough, 
of which Dr. Frederic William i''arrar 
had become hcndniastev. He was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1871 and priest in 1875. 
At Marlborough he remained for eight 
years, until in 1882, at the age of thirly- 
fovir, lie was appointed Ueadmirster of 
Uepton School. 

At Uepton for eighteen years Fnvneavrx 
did excellent work, and proved an adinir- 
able hcadinnslcr. His business capacity 
was con-sidorahle and enabled him to over¬ 
come the ruinneial and other dilVicultics 
whicli at the date of Ids appointment con¬ 
fronted the school. By judicious negotia¬ 
tion he obtained a secure tenure of the 
land wliich it occupied, and this point 
having been settled, he added to the 
advantages of the sciiool by many new 
buildings. Chief among these was the hall 
erected by subscription ns a memorial to 
Dr. Stcuart Adolphus I'cars [q.v.], head¬ 
master from 185'1 to 1874-, who had raised 
the ancient foundation of Rei^ton to its 
present public-school status. The block of 
building.s, ooiisisting of a large speech- 
room with class-rooms underneath, was 
completed and opened in the suniincr of 
1880. In other departments of the school 
life Furncaux was ecpially effective. A 
vigoroixs and inspiring teacher, he infected 
his pupils with much of his own enthusiasm 
for both classical and English literature. 

Fiirneaux resigned the hcadmastership 
of Repton. in 1900, and in 1003 he was 
appointed dean of Winchester, an olPce 
wliich he licld for sixteen years. His term 
as dean will be rcinenibercd cliicfly for the 
successful renovation of the foundations of 
WinchesterCatiicdral. Inl905itwasfoun<l 
tlmttlicHubsidenccof the fabric had become 
so serious that, unless measures were taken 
nt once to arrest it, the builrliiig was in 
danger of collapse. The magnitude of the 
necessary operations was such that doubts 
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were expressed wlicllujr llie saN’iiig of tlio 
fjibrie would be jiossihlo or was worth at- 
lempling. The <lean, howcs'cr, labcjiircd 
tiiieeasiiigly to raise the iicccssiiry funds. 
'J'liciiiialaeeoinplislimeiitof the restoration 
may fairly bede.sta'ibed us diu* (o his enci'ffy 
and per.si!vernnce. After .seven year.s llie 
new foundations were; eom])lct('(l in 1012 
at a costofil20,()0<> [see ]''o\',.Sir Francis]. 

Furneaiix r<!tircd from the deanery in 
10111. 1I(! was an lioiiorary (•anon of South- 
well CaLlntdral from 1801 to 1 i)()l, and the 
J.ainbel]i degr(^e (}f I),I), was coiifi'i-rcd on 
him in 1003. Me ucled as oxuinining cliap- 
lain .sueerssively to Ihc^ bislun)s of S(juth- 
wellund Wiiudiesler. His wrilings iiichidc 
A ConimcuUirn an the Avtn of tin’, Ajmtles 
(1012). He laanied in 1877 Caroline Oc- 
luviu, youngest ilaughler of dosepU Mov- 
limer, of Wcyiiioiitli, and had tlirco 
daughters. His wife died in lOOt', Kbovtly 
after his appointment to \\'im'lic.stc'r. Fia- 
aeaux died at White CuLtage, New Milton, 
10 April 1028. 

[The Times, 11 April 1928; juTsmial know- 
jetige.] A. CocnjtAXJv, 

FUllNISS, HARUV (1851-1925), cntl- 
ealurist and illustrator, was born at Wex¬ 
ford 20 March 18.5t-, the yo\mgest son of 
•lames Furiiiss, civil engineer, by Ids second 
wife, Isabelln Cornelia, daughler of bhicas 
j\hacUcii7,ic [(|.v.], topograiihcr, of New- 
eastlc-upoii-Tyac. .lames Furniss came 
from llathersagc, Derby.shirc, and had 
settled in Ireland in the ])V!u:liee of his 
profc-ssion. Although his parents were not 
SVeslcyans, Harry Fiirni.ss was educated at 
the Wesleyan Conricxional Seliool (after¬ 
wards the Wesleyan College). St. Stephen's 
flrecn, Dublin, to whicli city Ids fundly had 
niovccl in 18(M. His talent as a draughts- 
man showed itself at a very early age, and 
while still at school he produced in niami- 
ficript a monthly maga'/.iae called ‘The 
Schoolboy’s Punch^. His sc\’eral expe¬ 
riences of formal instruction in drawing 
were short, and gave Id in nothing of value; 
he was cssentinlly self-tauglit, and by the 
time he bad rcaclied the age of seventeen 
W’as already busily contrilniting to Zozivuis 
(the Dublin ‘ Punch ’) and illustrating books 
of varied character'. 

In the summer of 1873 P'lirniss went to 
London. He received Ids lir.st commission 
from Mis.s Florence Mai'ryat [ci-v.], tlicn 
editor of London Socictu ; and he rapidly 
made his way ns a enrientnrist and illus¬ 
trator. Within a year he was contributing 
regularly to the lllmlruted Sporting 
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Dramatic News; in 1870 he joined the staff 
of the llluslrcdcd London News ; and on 30 
OcLober 1880 his fii-st skoteh appeared in 
Punch. In the ^ollo^ving year (Sir) Henry 
Lucy [q.v.], who, as ‘Toby, M-P.’, had 
just taken over Punch's ‘Essence of Par¬ 
liament’, cliose Furniss ns hfs illustrator. 
Furniss’s piirliamontary sketeheg proved 
a welcome innovatioii, giving the public 
rapid impressions of the interior life of 
St. Stephen’s; and in 1884 the seal was 
set on liis success by his being ‘called to 
the Table’ at the Punch olflcc. He re¬ 
mained a member of the staff of that jour¬ 
nal until March 18!M, when he resigned iu 
order to take iij) other work. 

Cartoons and caricatures, however, 
foi'inccl but a ]Diirt of Furniss’s enormous 
activity. In. 1887, after three years’ work 
in secret, he gave an amusing exhibition 
at the Gaiusborouglr Gallery, Borrd Street, 
of eighty-seven large monochrome works 
pai'odyiug the styles and subjects of lead¬ 
ing exhibitors at Burlington House. In 
he traveUed through England on 
the first of many siicce.s.sful lecture-tours i 
which, iu the ‘Humovus of parliament’' 
series (1801), became exercises in mimicry 
and entertainment. In IBBO he l>egau' 
a long a.ssociation witli Lewis Carroll 
(Charles Lnt^s’idge Dodgson, q.v.) by 
illustrating Sylvie and Bnttio. Itoyal 
Academy Aidics (1800), which he both 
wrote and illustrated, was an historical 
sketch and a far from tcinpcTHte indict¬ 
ment of that institution. In 1802 he paid 
the first of several visits to the United 
State.s. In 1894 he embarked on a big 
joninalistic venture—tlie publication of a 
threepenny humorous weekly paper, Lika 
Joho, of which 140,000 copies were sold on 
the first day. Next year he merged this 
with William Waldorf A.stor’s Pall Mall 
Budget, which he renamed the Neio Budget 
and conducted from April to October 
1895, when heavy commitments on the 
advertising side forced him to cease pub¬ 
lication. 

For another thirty years Furniss main¬ 
tained an untiring and prolific output as 
a cartoonist, illustrator, journalist, author, 
and lecturer. His parliamentary illustra¬ 
tions for the Daily News (185)6) -were a 
novel feature in daily journalism- In 1912, 
at the age of fifty-eight, he took up with 
zest the new art of the cinematogi'uph, 
working for Thomas Alva Edison in New 
York as a writer, actor, and producer, 
transferring his activities to London in 


Shortly before this two of his most notable 
works as an illustrator bad appeared— 
complete editions of Dickons (1910) and 
of Thackeray (1911). Ten years before 
(1001) he had begun a scries of books of 
reminiscences and anecdotes with Con¬ 
fessions of a Caricaturist. He wrote, among 
other books, several mammls of instruction 
in drawing, a novel, Poverty Hay (1005), 
and studies (illustrated by himself) of 
Some Victorian Women (1922) and iS’oTnc 
Victorian Men (1024). He died at his 
home at Hastings 14 January 192s5. 

Fiirnisswas one of those talented humo¬ 
rous artists w’ho, like Phil May, lanlcy 
Samboumo, and Sir John Tenniel, found 
in Punch a fruitful field of expression. He 
was never of that order of caricaturists, of 
whom Thomas Rowlandson is the chief 
English exemplar, who employ consider¬ 
able distortion as a satiric weapon. His 
I genius lay largely in the rapid sei/ing of 
I an idiosyncrasy (like the famous Gladstone 
I collar), in whiinsic.s (like the insertion of 
modern and Western personages in the 
willow-pattern plate), and in hi« (un¬ 
popular) scries of composite portrait- 
heads. He never possessed the monu¬ 
mental quality of Tcimici, and began 
work before that tightening of design 
which betramo dc vignotr after Aubrey 
Beardsley. An accomplished and versatile 
draughtsman, a rapid and industrious 
worker, a jovial and friendly personality, 
he made few enemies despite a .saLiricol 
turn which was often scathing. His illustra¬ 
tions to Dickens are among iiis most note¬ 
worthy achievements, and liold their own 
well even in the company of George 
Cruikshank and Hoblot Browne (Phiz). 
His wTitings, which are unduly jocose and 
addicted to cliehds, are only noteworthy 
for the mass of interesting anecdote about 
nearly all the famous figures of lii.s age. 
Furniss ‘knew every one’ in a less hyper¬ 
bolical sense than is usually understood, 
and was an excellent raconteur. 

Fui'iiLss married in 1877 Marian, eldest 
daughter of Alfred Rogers, the London 
manager ofWliitchead Brothers, feltinanii- 
facturcrs. He had three sons and one 
daughter. 

[Harry Furnis.s, Confe.ssions of a Caricaiii- 
risl, 2 vols., lt)04; M- H.Spiclmunn/i'/iel/is- 
tory of Punch, 1805, and an arliclc in the 
Magazine of Art, vol. KXiii, 1800; private 
iiiformiition. For details of his niimeroug 
works see the British Museum Calologjie oj 
I*rinled Boohs. A ineinoir of Fiinijss by his 
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s daughter. Miss Dorothy Furniss, is in c 
. of preparation.] H, B. GuiMSDir 
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(;Ai,TJnvAY7 SiiTmu^AMTi^i^ 
11)127), luinintf (‘iiffiiiccr, bfjrit 1‘2 Fehrunry 
IH IO, wiis l.lie Koii of William Oallo- 

way, J.P., of Paisley, owner of a Paisley 
shawl fiiclory and eolliery-owiier, by his 
Kceoiid wife, Miirj'aret I.indsay. He was 
cducnleii at a private school, tlic nniver- 
sity of fdcsseii, the Peryukadeniie at Frci- 
bert', Suxony, and Univorsily College, 
London, lie liccnine a pmior inspector of 
mines in West Scotlattd; later he was 
transferred to South \Yales. lie early 
directed his attciUion to the causes of 
explosions in iiiincH, and in IflTJJ won a 
\5vi7.c offered by E(hs'uv<l Heviuon, M.P., 
for the best essay on Miis subject, l>eing 
bracketed eqiitd with Wilfred Creswick. 
Ilia essay ^v■as included ainoii^r the Iler- 
inon Prize Essays (187*1). AIMjoukIi iit 
this time Galloway still aeceplod the 
orthodox view that ttic most serious ex¬ 
plosions are uecasioiicd by the cnmhuslion 
of flrC'dainj), he siibscrmently altered this 
opinion, and in a scries of papers pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society between ISTij and 1887 contended 
that lloating coal dust was the means of 
extending the area of cx]>losions. Prom 
an analysis of the evidence afforded by 
actual explosions he demonstrated that 
fire-damp could not have been present in 
appreciable quantities along most of the 
track in the cases cxaiulncd. He also 
conducted experiments in gallerjes spec¬ 
ially constructed for the ])urposc, whereby 
he was able to get ignition and very violent 
explosions from coal dust without the 
prc.scnce of lire-damp. 

For many years, however, Galloway’s 
conclusions wore received with scepticism, 
and, owing to the conflict of views between 
him and his senior colleagues he was coin- 
pellcd to resign his inspectorship, liventu- 
ally, however, his theory was confirmed by 
the testimony of mining cngineer.s and of 
junior inspectors of mines, particularly by 
the brothers Atkinson [sec \Y. N. and J. B. 
Atkinson’s Explosions in CoalMines, 1886], 
and by (Sir) Henry Hall, who was ap¬ 
pointed to experiment and report to the 
royal commission of 1893 on coal dust 
explosions in mines. As a preventive of 
such explosions Galloway first recom¬ 
mended the wotting of the roads in minc.s, 
a mctliod which was not found to be 
wholly effective; later, in 1890, he advo¬ 
cated the use of atone dust. This method, 
which was independently initiated and 
developed by (Sir) William Garfortli, 
proved very successful and has been 
generally adopted since 1008 , with the 
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result that tlie dentli-rate resulting from 
colliery explosions lias been lowered to 
ten per cent, of the figure prevailing when 
Galloway began his invest igations. 

J‘”rc)in 1891 to H)))2 Galloway was pro¬ 
fessor of mining at University College, 
Cardiff. He also carried on until his death 
an extensive business at Cardiff sis a oon- 
suUing mining engineer. He received 
many awurd.s for bis investigations, was 
j)rc.si(Icnt of the .Soiitli Wales Institute of 
Civil hlngiiu'evs in IhVi, and was knighted 
in 19’2't. He died 2 Ni)\’enibor 1927 at his 
residence, 17 Park Place, (kirdiff. 

Galloway uuivrioxl twice i I'lvst, in IST-t 
Christiana iMcuid Mary, dtiuglitcr of Wil- 
liuni I'Yaneis Gonlon, of Milrig, Ayrshire, 
by wlmm he had two sons; secondly, in 
1900 Alary (Jwemij) Douglas, dauglitcr of 
Captain tbimcs Wood, Royal Alariiies, of 
Niirilaiuls, Surrey. lie ))iii)li.slicd twenty- 
one papers on his rcscjuelics into tlic causes 
of colliery explosions, eight of which ap¬ 
peared in the Tmnsdclinns of the Royal 
Society, and nineteen other jjapers mainly 
on subjeeLs rolateil to mining. 

[The Times, 4 November 11)27; Nature, 20 
November 1927; Jrjjir/ifil o/ lidticalion, De- 
eeinbcr 1927.] E, I. Caiu.yi.k, 

GARSTIN, Siu WILLIAAl EDMUND 
(18‘1'0-1925), engineer, born In India 29 
January 18'J.}), was tlic second son of 
Charles Gar.sl:in, of l.hc Bengal civil service, 
by iris w'ife, Agne.s Helen, daughter of W. 
Mtickcn7.ir, of the .East India Company’s 
service. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College (186-1-] 8fi(i) and at King’s College, 
London, where he studied engineering. In 
1872 he entered the Indian public works 
department. 

In 1885, while still in the Indian service, 
Gur.stin was invited by (Sir) Colin Camp¬ 
bell Scott-Monerieff, under-secretary of 
state in the ministry of public works at 
Cairo, to join the small group of Indian 
engineers \vl\o were to reorganize the irri¬ 
gation system of Egypt, at that time in 
complete disorder. Garstin wms placed in 
charge of the circle of irrigation which 
included the ea.stern part of the Nile Delta, 
and he laboured there for seven years, 
until, on the retirement of Colonel .lustin 
Charles Uoss, lie was appointed in May 
1802 inspector-general of irrigation in 
Egypt, at the same time dcnnltcly retiring 
from the Indian service. In the following 
September he succeeded Sir Colin Scott- 
Moiicricft as undcr-sccretnry of state in 
the ministry of public works. 

According to Lord Cromer, the chief 
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needs of Egypt nt tluvt tiiiic were justice engineer in, churge, the dnm -was finished 
and ’wntev. GaTstin, during Ids team of by December 1902, at n cost of £2,400,000. 
oflice as undcr-sccrctary, was largely re- Protective works downstream were com- 
sponsiblc for giving her water. Cromer pleted in 1906. 

wrote; ‘ It would be dilltcult to exaggerate As early as 1004, however, the whole of 
the debt of gratitude which the people of the waterstoredafcAssuanhad bcenappro- 
Egy]>t owe to Sir William Garstin’ [Mod- printed to particular tracts and there was 
ern Egijpl, i, 680]. On anothei- occasion still a large demand for an ndditional 
Cromer asserted that Garstin had ‘raised supply fWilleocks, The Assuan Itescrvoir 
himself to the rank of the greatest hy- and Lake Moeris, C, 1904]. In that year 
draulic engineer in this or any other Garstin publisliod liis Eepori on 
country’, wliile the Egyptian nationalist of tlie Upper Nile, in which he recom- 
press styled him ‘the trc.asure of Egypt’, mended the heightening of the Assuan 
Great improvements in the Egj'ptian darn. The work was begun in 1007, in 
water system had already been made by accordaucewitliplan.sdi'awnupby llaker, 
Gar,still’s in cdeccssor. Colonel Boss. These and completed in December 1912. By this 
mainly consisted in the substitution in means tlie cubic capacity of the storage- 
suitable districts of perennial for basin lake wa-s inerreased about two and a half 
irrigation, that is, of irrigation from canals times. Aa the construction and subftc- 
which run during the tvJiolc year, instead quent raising of the Assuan dam involved 
of from canals which run only during the the complete submersion of the temples 
Nile flood. As the perennial system re- on the island of Pliilae, a .short di.stance 
qiiircd a greater volume of water for a above Assuan, except from August to 
given area and also made it possible to December, Garstin took measures for the 
bring large additional areas under cultiva- safety of the temples by underpinning 
tion, it made necessary an extensive con- those that were not founded upon rock; he 
trol of tlie How of the Nile. The work of also obtained n grant for an archaeological 
control, although still far from complete, survey of the part of the Nile valley 
was carried out mainly under Garstin’s affected. 

administration and in accordance witli his The Assiut barrage was intended to 
plans. It comprised the construction of secure to Middle Egypt its shore of the 
the great dam nt As.siuin and the barrages reservoir water in the summer and to 
at AssiutoiidEsna—notable achievements improve the water-supply of the Ibva- 
which were all parts of one system of hamiya canal by laisiug the level of the 
water storage and control. The subsc- river. The barrage was constructed, ac- 
quent heightening of the Assuan dam and cording to Garstin’s directions, from the 
the construction of the Esna barrage were original design of (Sir) William Willcocks, 
planned and begun under Garstin’s ad- with Baker as consulting engineer, and 
ministration, but were not completed Aird and Co. as contractors. It was begun 
when he retired. at the end of 1893 and finished by the 

The problem of water storage was middle of Febrimry 1002 at a cost of 
forced on the British engineers by the nearly £900,000. After the completion of 
regular exhaustion of the Nile between the Assiut barrage it was decided to im- 
1890 and 1902 in the months of May and prove the irrigation of the Kcna province 
June, as well as by the needs of perennial during Hood by the construction of another 
irrigatiorv. lu 1804 (Sir) William Willcoclcs barrage across the Nile immediately north 
wrote his report on Perennial IrrigatUni of Esna town. The structure was designed 
and Flood Proleclion for Egijpt, in which he by (Sir) Arthur Lewis Webb and built by 
suggested the construction of a reservoir at (Sir) Murdoch Macdonald. It was begun 
Assuan. Garstin referred the question to in April 1906 and completed at the end of 
n commission compo,sed of Sir Benjamin December 1908 at a cost of £1,000,000. 
Baker [q.v.], M. Boule, and Signor Torri- In addition to the Assuan dam and its 
celli. Tile commission reported in favour subsidiaries, the Zifta barrage was also 
of Assuan by a majority composed of constructed on the Dainietta branch of the 
Baker and Tori'icclU. Four years later lower Nile between 5 May lOOl and 27 
(Sir) Ernest Joseph Casscl [q.v.] offered December 1002 at a cost of £420,000, from 
to advaircc the necessary funds, and on the design of Sir Hanbury Brown, in order 
Garstin’s advice the offer was accepted, to improve the water-supply of the north- 
With Sir John Aird [q.v.] as the con- ern part of the Delta, 
tractor, Baker as consultiug engineer, and After the battle of Omduvman (2 Sep- 
(Sir) Maurice Fitzmauvice [q.v.] as chief tember 1808), as soon as tlie Sudan had 
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lii'j n frtcfi from 1 )crvisli ruin, Ourstin took 
ini'iisuri H l(» clcnr llin liiihr cl .lohel and 
llu' Hnlir <‘l (;iiii/ul from the ‘sud<l‘, lliul 
is, hlof.'lcH of (liifl mid ^fiovving vcf»cluliiiii, 
liml closed iiimiy cliunncds. The 
Uidir cl .Tcbcl M'as cleared by IDOo. tiiir- 
st.iii ulsoimulca sc^rics of .journeys thnnigh- 
out Uic rcKiotis of the upper Nile witli a 
view to utilizing its waters for Kgypt and 
the Sudan. In U)01i-l!H)tl be travelled up 
tlio White Nile to Lake Albert Kdwarrl, 
and jirocccdcd along the north shore id’ 
Lake Victoria as far as the railway head 
at Ivisiimu. Tiic Sudan irrigation .service 
ivaa formed, uiul fisjin that lime the river 
How lias been eujcfiilly oli.served and 
measured oL viiriouH seasons, (.'arsliii’s 
own ohscrvalions, forming the basis of a 
mass of hydrographical hilbnuution of 
great Vfihic, appeared in two rcporls, the 
liv.st of wliicli is contained in the Foreign 
Olliec Blue Book, Egypt (No. 2), 1001, 
while the second was ]}uhlishcd at Cairo 
in lOO'l under the title Rejwrl upon Ihc 
Basin of the Upper A'f/c, tcHh proposals for 
the iviprovcmeiit of ihot liivcr. The execu¬ 
tion of the pro])osnls contained in the 
latter re[)ort and also in a more general 
formin (iarst ill’s ur tide on‘Some Frohlciiis 
of theUpjicrNilc’ {NiiielcenlkCenluri/ and 
After, Septetnber 190i5), although begun in 
1013, was interrupted l)y the European 
War and is still incomplete. 

Irrigation was only one of Oar.stin’H 
vcsponsibllitics. As uiider-.scerotury in the 
department of public works, the buildings 
and antiquities of Egypt came under Ids 
supervision. The present buildings of the 
National Museum of Egyptian Antiquities 
at Cairo, opened 15 Novembex 1002, ■were 
due to his efforts to house the cver- 
inereasiiig collections. In 1800, on his 
recommendation, a geological reconnais¬ 
sance of Egyptian territory was begun, 
and soon developed into the present Geo¬ 
logical Survey. 

At the close of 100*1, in consequence of 
the development of the public works ser¬ 
vice, the department was reorganized. On 
1 January 1005 two irew ofllces were 
created—namely, under-secretaryships for 
irrigation and for buildings and towns, 
while Garstin became advisor to the 
department. He retired from the Egyptian 
service in 1008, but often revisited the 
cormtry in order to give advice on irriga¬ 
tion questions and to act as a British 
director of the Suez, Canal Company. On a 
farewell tour in the Delta before his retire¬ 
ment, Garstin was cntluiansticnUy greeted 
by people of all ranks, nationalities, and 
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])i>lilics, and by tiiroiiging crowds of the 
fcllahin. For ids scrviei s he was created 
(:..M.G. in I8P1, K.C.M.O, in 1897, and 
U.F.M.G. on the o})eiung of the Assuan 
reservoir in 1992. J I e was also a elievalier 
of the leghm of honour and held the, grand 
(•orcloiiHof llioMc<lji<lionini Osmaiiie orders. 
In 191)5 he received s\ gift of £15,000 from 
the ligyi>tian government. 

During Ihe War Garstin devoted him. 
self to work wilh !lu! SI. .Julin’s Ainbulance 
and on the Council of the lied Cross 
Society, for whieli he was a\vardc‘(l the 
G.ll.I'l. in 191H. lie died in I.ondon at his 
resulcnt’e, 17 Welheek lloiisi^ Whgmorc 
Street, 8 Januiiiy 1^)25, He married in 
1HH8 Mary' Isal)L*Ila, daiigiiti'r of (jliarics 
Augustus Norlli, and granddaiigliter of 
Brownlow Norlli (1810-1875, q.v.). He 
oblaiiicd a <livorcc from her in 1002. Tliey 
had a .son and a daughter Ijoth of w’hoin 
predeceased liieir father. 

[The Times, 9 Jamiary 11)25 ; Jniirnal of the 
Iloyal (h;ugrn])hic>d .Sodcly', vol. Ixv, 271), 
1925; Nature, 17 Jiinuaiy 1025; Amiual Ile- 
porls oil Ihe AihninistniUnii of Uie 1‘iiWic 
Works Department in Egyiit; Lord Cromer’s 
llcpnrl on Egypt in lOO'i; NoU; by Giustia 
to Wllleo(:k.s'.s Uepurt on Perennial Irrigation 
and Flood Prolatian for Fgypl, 180-t; li. G. 
Lyons, Phifsiogrnphp of Ihe Iliver Nile, 1112- 
1-14,190(5; Ih'cfaee by (Inrstiii to II. G. Lyons's 
Ueporl on the island uml Tetnplcs of P/o7(ie, 
189U ; Encyclopaedia Prilainiica, ]4Ui erlilion, 
s.v. Nile; W. Wiheoeks nnd .1, I. Craig, 
Egyptian Irrigalion, lOK); J'rncrcdings of tlic 
liislitulion of Civil Eujiiucm's, 1902-1998, vol, 
elii, 7], 108, 1904, vol. dviii, 2(5; Mary A. 
litilUugs, Life of iSir Colin Campbell Scoll- 
Monvrirff, 1917; A. H. Lloyd, Uganda to 
Khartoum, 1900,] E. I. CAiiavaE. 

GASQHET, FRANCIS NEIL (in re- 
ligion Dofli Aidan) (18‘l.(i-192i)), cardinal 
imd historian, ^Yns born in London 5 
October IS'Ki, the tliird son of Raymond 
Ganquet, M.D., by his wife, Wary Apol- 
Ionia, daughter of TJioma.s Kay, of York. 
The Gnsquets ^Yero of Provencal origin. 
Francis Gnsquefs grandfntlicr was vice- 
admiral of the Fieireh fleet at Toulon 
when Napoleon Boiinparte took tire town 
for the HcpvibUe in 1793. Being a strong 
royalist, he escaped witli his family on a 
British wntship to Ifiugland. T’!\us Frau- 
eis’s father came to lOiiglanil as a eliild, 
and he never returned to France. 

In 18/i2 Gfl.se/iiet was sent to the school 
attached to tire Benedirdiuc prioiy at 
Downside, near Bath, and in 180(5 he 
entered the Beircdietinc novitiate, taking 
the ‘religious’ name of Aidan. After four 
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years of training and tlicological studies 
at St. Micliners Priory, I-IcreFord, he re¬ 
turned to Downside as a nuistcr in the 
school. A man of .slight build, but over¬ 
flowing w’ith energy, lie tlircw himself into 
every phase of the school life, ineliicling 
games and music, and was a successful 
teacher of history and mathematics. He 
was ordained priest in 1874, and soon 
afterwards was put in charge of the studies 
of tlie school, and exercised considerable 
iiinuence over the elder boys. His in¬ 
fluence in the monastery was no less; he 
was regular in the ob.scrvanee of the 
monastic life, earnest, witli inucli good- 
humoured cnthiisiasin. In 1878 the com¬ 
munity clcctcfl liiin prior, he being just 
thirty-two years of age. 

Gasquet’s prior,sliip of seven years was 
the turning-point in tiic history of Down¬ 
side. In 1878 Downside was a small place— 
a community of some twelve monks and a 
school of sixty or seventy boys. As prior, I 
Gasquet took the first steps in the' 
modernization of the .sclioo!, and in the i 
mona.stery he promoted a policy of en-' 
largement of outlook and growth. These 
ideas were symbolized in the new cliurch, 
of which lie built tlie first portion—^the 
transepts—thus laying doivn the lines of 
the present abbey chnrcli. 

Gasquet at that time enjoyed robust 
health, but he taxed it severely: he would 
sit up late at night, at work or reading, 
and yet was always first down for the early 
morning olhce in choir. He was consumed 
ivith activity in every asjiect of the life 
both of the community and of the school. 
His energy and industry were contagious, 
and he infused his ideals and his zeal into 
the young monks around him. He was not 
a strong rulcv; but lie ruled ^Ycll by the 
power of his personal charm and under¬ 
standing sympathy. Seven years of this 
energetic life undermined Gasquet’s strong 
constitution; he was threatened with 
serious heart trouble, and warned that he 
must give up oflice and take a prolonged 
rest. In the summer of 1885, therefore, he 
resigned the post of prior. 

Gasquet’s idea of rest took the form of 
work at the British Muscvim and Public 
Kecord Office. After a couple of years of 
assiduous spade-work the first-fruits of his 
]abour.s were seen in tlie two volumes of 
Henry VllI and Lhe English Monasteries 
(1888-1689). Tlie hook had a great recep¬ 
tion and won for Gasquet at once a recog¬ 
nized position among English historians. 
James Gairdner [q.v.] wrote that the 
charges against the Engli,sh monks and 


nuns at the time of the Reformation ‘are 
now dispelled for ever’. It was followed 
by a long series of works, great and small, 
the outjjut of twenty years' unflagging 
industry, the effect of whicli was to make 
Gasquet a leading authority on tlie eccle¬ 
siastical liistory of the English later 
Middle Ages and Tudor period. 

During these years Gasquet lived in 
London, near the British Museum, and he 
became a popular and respected figure in 
hi.storieal and archaeological circles, owing 
to his charm and fund of humour, ever 
religious, industrious, human. In 1003 he 
was elected a member of the Athennoum 
Club under rule II. 

In 1896 Gasquet was called to Rome in 
order to take part in the investigation into 
the question of Anglican orders. In 1899 
Pope Leo XIII put into his hands the 
execution of tlie Bull whereby the old 
English Benedictine Congregation was 
released from the conditions imposed since 
penal times, and reorgnnized on more 
traditional Benedictine lines, the monas¬ 
teries being raised to the rank of abbeys. 
The Pope named Gasquet chairman of 
the papal commission appointed to carry 
through this reform anci to draw up re¬ 
vised constitutions. In 1000 tlie general 
chapter of the Congregation elected liim 
abbot president, to give effect to the new 
order of things; and to tliis ofTice lie was 
re-elected up till 1914. On the death of 
Cardinal Vaughan in lOO-l, Gasquet’s 
name was one of three submitted to Rome 
by tlie canons of Westminster for nomina¬ 
tion to the vacant archbishopric. 

In 1007 Pope Pius X entrusted to tlie 
Benedictine Order the task of preparing 
a critical revision of the text of the Vul¬ 
gate, and apjminted Gascjuct president of 
the commission for enriying through the 
.work. This necessitated his residing in 
Rome, in tlie Benedictine College of Sant’ 
Anselmo. He and the monks of divers 
nationalities associated with him worked 
asBiduously,TOtographing the chief Vulgate 
manuscripts in many countries, collating 
the texts with the Clcmeuti ne Vulgate, and 
tabulating tiie readings. The expense of 
the work was heavy, and althougli tlie Pope 
subsidized it, Gasquet in 1910 made a lec¬ 
turing tour in the United States to arouse 
interest and raise funds. 

On 25 May 1914 Pope Pius X created 
Abbot Ga.squet civrdiniii deacon, with tlie 
diaconmotSvLii Giorgio in Volabro wliich he 
exchanged for tliat of S. Maria in Cmnpi- 
telli in December 1915. The appointment 
was received with appreciation in Eng- 
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IiiihI. ’riu‘ ('arcliiml fame lo Eiij'luml, 
find liiul soU'inn jinbiic rccrplioiis at 
Downside., liifl own inoniistcry, and else¬ 
where. In August Clime the outbreak ofthc 
I'iiirojiean War and the death of I'iiis X, 
luul Carciiiml (i!is«[uet, witli Cnriliiuil 
Uoiinie, laid to liuny lo I'toine for the 
eonchivc wliicli elcelcd Pope Benedict XV. 
The Vatieim had nut yet seUled down 
into the uttitiule of firm neutrality inain- 
tained by the Poj>e, ami tlie English 
cntdiimlfl found slronj;; pro-tJcnniui iii- 
lUieucen at work. On Cardinal (lusciucL, us 
the I'csklcnt Ji-njrlisli ctirdriial, fell the task 
of countcrinf' the Jinti-hhiKlish and anti- 
Allies pi'opagiiiida of tlie Central Powers. 
His siicce.ss wa.s fully recognized hy Icntling 
English Htnlcsiuon; nnd on Iiis death the 
public press, 'J'lic Times conspicuonslj', 
jiuid tribute to his clTcelivc .service to the 
Allied cause. He took a leading ]>art in 
ncfifitiiiling the uiipuinlmeat of a British 
ininisler to the Vatienii in December 
lbl‘1. 

On his return to Horne in August 1014, 
Cai'clinal Gasquet resided in the Palazzo 
San Cfdisto in tlic Trastevere, where the 
Vulgate euiiiinissioti was estuhlislicd. Dur¬ 
ing the War the Vulgate revision was sus¬ 
pended, tlic workers joining the unnics as 
chaplains; after the Peace it was resumed. 
Not only did tiusquet himself W'ork at the. 
Viilgtile text, insirii'ing his collaborators 
and holding together by his personiility 
the diverse national elements among them, 
Imt lie took bis full part in the work of 
the Homan Congregations—Propaganda, 
Rites, Religious j and lierc his lii.storieal 
training and experience in dealing with 
documents ga^c spcoiiit value to his vota 
or ‘opinions Ihit what gave him keenest 
satisfaction ns cavdinal was his appoint¬ 
ment in 11)17 as prefect of the archives of 
the Holy See, and in 1910 as librarian of 
the Holy Roman Church. In these olYlccs 
he devoted great attention to the organi¬ 
zation o f the li brary nnd tlic archives, effect¬ 
ing marked improvements in both depart¬ 
ments. 

As the English cardinal in Ctiria Gas- 
quet was the centre of English life nnd 
indnence in Rome, and all English visitors 
of note came lo see liini. In 1924 he re¬ 
ceived King George V and Queen Mary nt 
the library nnd sliowcd them it.s treasures. 
In 1024, also, he was raised to the milk of 
cardinal priest. 

Gasquet lived and worked in Rome for 
twelve years, the centre of a wide circle of 
friends of many nations. Shortly after his 
eightieth birthday he had a slight stroke 
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from wliicli lie never fully recovered. lie 
lived on a eoiqilc of years more, infirmilics 
closing in upon liim. He died in Rome 
April 1929, leaving lo t he monks nromul 
his be<l as his la.sL l)c(|uesl t.lie motto ‘t)ia 
et labora’, which litly sums up his own 
life. He was buricil, according to liiswish, 
in the abbey clnirc’li at Downside, where a 
rnomimeiit, designed by Sir biles Gilbert 
Scott, Is creeled over his remains. 

[57ir Times, 9 April ^ 921); Dmusidc Jieview 
(eonlaiiiiiig a l>il)lint'iii])liy tif (hi.squut's 
works), May 1021)-, pevMmal l<;iu»\vk‘.<lge,l 

IS. (k UUTMUI. 

GEIKIE, Slit ARCIIIIIALD (]83.'5- 
1024), gcologi.st, horn at iMlinlnirgli 28 
Deeciiiber IKJJi), was tlie eldest son of 
Janic,s Stuart Geikie, musician, of ISdin- 
burgli, by his wife, Isabella, daugliLer of 
Ca|)tnin Thom, of the mercnnlile imiriiic, 
of Dunbar. Eihmaieil at Edinburgh High 
Sehool and University lie roeeived a 
classical and lilevUTy iraiiuug ^vhicU made 
itself evident in all his wiiling.s, but bis 
love of nature and his youth I'ldcutluisiasm 
for geology determined for him a seicntilic 
career. The geologieid obscrviif ions wliieh, 
as a boy, he made round Edinburgii, in 
Arran, Skye, and el.se.whcrc, (irstattracied 
the notice nnd friendsiiip of Hugh Miller 
[q.Y.], nnd later of Sir Roderick impey 
THurchlson [q.v.], (rucetor-gcneral of the 
Geological Survey. At tlie ago of twenty 
(1855)Miirebison appointed Geikie a mem¬ 
ber of the Scottish braimli of tlie Survey. 
He l>ccame divcclot in Seotiand in 18(17, 
director-general for Great Britain in 1882, 
and retired in 1001, after over thirty years 
of able administration. P'or a portion of 
this period (1871-1881) lie occupied with 
great sucecs.s the newly foinulcd Murchi¬ 
son chair of geology and mineralogy at 
Edinburgh University. 

Geikie began his ollicinl (luties b)' sur¬ 
veying first in Haddington and then in 
Midlothian and Fife. His study of the 
igneous rocks of these districts, es)>eciidly 
of Arthur’s Scat and the Pentland and 
Bathgate hills, laid the foundation of bis 
greatest contributions to geological .science, 
naincly those concerning the pa.st volcanic 
history of Gvent Britain. He extended 
his knowledge by .studies in the Western 
Isles and other parts of Seotiand and by 
excursions to foreign regions sucli as the 
Auvergne, tiie Eihd, tlie active volcanic 
vegionsofltnly.the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
nnd thclavn-Ilclds of Idaho. Hcpnblished 
(1801) a paper on the Chrouology of Ih 
Trap RocA‘3 o/ Scollaud, suggested (1867) 
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the TcLtiiiiy nge of the Basaltic Plateaux Texl-lSook of Geology (1882) and other 
0 / Ireland, Ihtisi of Scolland and Iceland, publications destined for the student did 
and AVTote on the Carboniferous Volcanic much to eniiaiiee his reputation by their 
Koc/t’s 0 / the Firth of l''oYlh{1879). In 1888 lucid, orderly, and attractive presentation 
ills Ilrst great nicnioir on the History of of geological facts and principles. His last 
Foicdinc /Ich'on dunngthe TcrUary Period publication ^vns his autobiography, 
in Britain was published by the Hoyal Life's Work (1924). 

Society of Kdinburgh. Later (1801-1802) Geikie’s work for the learned societies 
lie delivered presidential addresses to the was one of the outstnudhig features of his 
Geological Society of London on past vol- life: he made to them many of his most 
canic activity in I Jritnin, and this synopsis important scientific communications, and 
he subsequently expanded into his great took great interest in their affairs. He was 
work on the Ancient Volcanoes of Great elected a fellow of the Hoyal Society of 
Britain (2 vols., 1897). Edinburgh in 1861, and a fellow of the 

A confirmed glaciali.st, Geikie did much Iloyal Society of London in 1865; of 
to fiirtiier the study of glacial deposits in the latter society lie was the ‘fatlier’ at 
Scotland and wrote an important paiMir on the time of his death (1921), having been 
the Glacial Drift of Scotland for the Geo- foreign secretary 1889-1893, secretary 
logical Society of Glasgow (1863), As tlie 1903-1908, and president 1008-1012. The 
re.sult of his own work on the Old Red Geological Society of London elected liim 
Sandstone of the central valley of Scot- a fellow in 1859. He was president 1891- 
iand, and by the far-sighted interpretation 1892 and again, on the occasion of the 
of observations made by his colleagues, he centenary of the Society, 1006-1908. He 
established the existence of an upper and filled the office of foreign secretary from 
lower series, each charncteri/ed by its par- 1008 until the time of his deatli. For all 
ticular fish-faiina and separated by an un- these societies he spared no labour to 
conformity. Traverses made in Other parte further their interests. His sympathy 
of Scotland resulted in the publication of with education showed itself in his being 
an elaborate paper on the Old Bed Sand' appointed n governor of Harrow School 
Slone 0 / IFesfcrn Z^'urope (1878) which was, (1802-1922), chairman of the royal com- 
without question, his greatest original mission on Trinity College, Dublin (1920), 
contribution to stratigraphieol geology, a member of the 1851 Exhibition cominis- 
His appreciation of tire natural beauty of sion, and of the council of the Briti.sh 
his country and the geological significance School at Rome, and a trustee of the 
of its physiography found expression in a British Museum. 

charming work on the Scenery of Scotland Geikie was tlie recipient of many aca- 
(1865), in whicli, as on his maps and in dcmic distinctions and other awards. He 
other publications, his deftness with pen was knighted in 1891, created K.C.B. in 
and pencil i.s exempliiied by original 1907, nnd received the Order of Merit and 
sketches of exceptional merit. the cross of the legion of lionour in 1918. 

Geikie’s eavly acquired literary ability, He held honorary degrees of almost every 
coupled with sound judgement and a English and Scottish university cs well 
kindliness of treatment, enabled him to as many from foreign universities. He 
present true and sympathetic biographies received, in recognition of his services 
of some of his many distinguished friends to geological science, the gold medals 
—Edivard li'orbes (with Profe.ssor G. M'il- of tlie Geological Society of London, the 
son, 1801), James David I^orbes (1809), Royal Geoginphictd Society of Scotland, 
Sir liodcriclc Murchison (2 vols,, 1875), and the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Sir Andrero Ramsay (1895). His Founders Hoyal Society of London, as well as others 
0 / Geology (lectures delivered at Johns from abroad. 

Hopkins University, 1807) is a delightful Geilde was a man of untiring industry 
series of biographical studies with the and directn<»s of purpose, tenacious of his 
progress of geology ns the theme, and his opinions, and possessed of a strength of 
Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad personality wliich showed itself in every 
(1882) a volume full of scientific value and task lie undertook, 
of great human interest. Geikic’s appre- Geikie mnnied in 1871 Alice Gabrielle 
ciation of the humorous and his chann as Anne Marie (died 191 6), youngest daughter 
a raconteur are well displayed in a col- of Eug6nePignatcl, of Lyons, by whom he 
lection of J?e??ii?nscences publi.shed had one son and three daughters. The 

in 1004. Although he had a great volume son and youngest daughter predeceased 
of original scientific work to his csredithis their father. lie died at his home, Shep- 
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herd's Down, IIiisU'iiK’rc, 10 Novemlier 
lii‘J h in liis ei^hty-ninlli year. 

A p()rlriiit, in oils of (Je.iUio by 11, G. 
l-'.vcs linnt!s in llu^ iitmrl,mcnt.s of the 
Royal Sneiidy, lUiilin^rton House, Lon- 
lon. A iimrhie i)\ist executed by Kdoujml 
J,iii)l<'^ri is in Die Museum of Pnictical 
(icoloffy, South Kensington, and a replica 
in ]il aster is in the possession of the 
(Jeologieal Society of London, 

[Sir A. Geilcic, A Long Life's ]Vork, an 
Aulobiograpfnj, 1U21; ‘KmiiicnlLiving Ch-olu- 
gisls’ in llu; Geological Mugmvfe, vol. vii, 18110 ; 
I'roceedivgs of the Royal .Society of Lofidoii, 
vol. xeix, B, 1020 ; Proceedings of the Gcologi* 
cal Society of London, vol. Ixxxi, 102.').] 

II. H. Thomas. 

GEORGE, Sir ERNEST (1839-1922), 
architect, was born in London 13 June 
1889, the second son of ,Iohn George, of 
Strcatliain, who, in llie son’s own word.s, 
was ‘a man of Kent engaged in the whole¬ 
sale iron trade in Southwark'. His mother 
was Mnry Elizabeth, daughter of Williniii 
Higgs. The boy’s education appears to 
have had little continuity; schools nt 
Claphain, Brightou, and Reading were nil 
tried in turn. While he was at Reading, 
where he lillcdhislicadmasterwith enthusi¬ 
asm by his marked aptitude for sketching, 
George realizecl wliat he wanted to do in 
life, und begged his father to allow him 
to become an areliitcct. He bad iii.s wi.sli, 
and began liis nrcbitccturnl education i]i 
tlic way which was custoiuavy at that time, 
l)y being articled. His master was a Mr. 
Samuel Hewdtt, of Ihickingham Street, 
Adclphi, of whom little is known. It was 
while he was in Hewitt’s oflice that he 
joined tiic Royal Academy Schools, w'here 
he soon achieved an outstanding success, 
winning tlie gold medal for architecture ia 
1850 when he was just twenty years old. 

In the meantime George had formed a 
I'ricndship with Tliotnas Vaughan, a 
ellow student in the Royal Academy 
ichools. This led to a partnership being 
lormcd in 1801. The young men began 
hy taking a City office. A City practice, 
liowever, was not for them, for it soon 
becanre evident tluit George’s talents, at 
any rate, lay in the direction of domestic 
rather tiian of civic nrcliitecturc, with tlie 
result that a move was made into more 
fashionable quarters, in Maddox Street, 
Regent Street. The partnership was not 
deiitined to last long, however, for Vaiigliaii 
died in 1871, but not before George liad 
met with ids first important patron. Tliis 
was Sir Henry Peek, who commissioned 
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him to l)uild at Rousdon, in Devonshire, 
the first of a long scrie.s of gicut country 
lioii.scs, wliloh were lo main; Ihcir dcsignei-'s 
name almost, if notqnitf’, as ^vcll kmnvn as 
that of his contcmijorary, Riclmrd Nor¬ 
man Shaw [q.v.]. 

Successful as Iho work at riou.sdr)n un¬ 
doubtedly was, it wan not until George had 
thrown in his lot witli liis second partner, 
Harold Peto, tliut bis car(;cr became really 
assured. Pclo was Ltic .son of a well-known 
building contractor, .Sir Samuel Morton 
I’eto [(|.v.j, whose nctivilies wore of the 
gre,’itc.stassi.stafiec lo llie pair. Aiiai t fioni 
this advantage, how(;vci*, Harold I’oLo was 
a great acipii-siLion to the partnershii), for 
he was u man of considcnilile cultiuc, 
which he combinc<I witli business acumen, 
admirable taste, and n love of society. 
George, on the other liaud, was of a retiring 
disposition, j>rcierring to remain in the 
quiet of his room in Maddox Street, where 
he designed the work for which his partner 
had obtained eommissloiis in the world 
outside. It was an ideal combination, and 
it succeeded brilliantly. Commissions be¬ 
gan to i)our into the olTioo, nearly always 
of the same type—elaborate domestic 
arcliitccUire where cost m’us u negligible 
consideration. The clientele for these 
mansions was drawn from tlic most highly 
placed and the richest in the land. Young 
men scrambled to get into tlie oiliec of 
‘George & Veto', udiieli soon began to he 
known all over the kingdom ns a fasliioii- 
able trainiiig-groimd. It must have been 
a good one, for many of those who passed 
through it, either as arlieled pupils or 
assistants, livcil to distinguish tliomsclvcs. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Herbert Baker, 
Sir E. Guy Dawher, Arnold MitehoII, J. J. 
Joass all at one time or another worked 
under ‘K. G.’, ns George was invariably 
known in his olllce. 

Shortly after the formation of his part¬ 
nership with Peto, George, who was ccr- 
I tainly' one of the most brilliant and rapid 
draughtsmen of liis (lay, cun be said to 
have ‘discovered’ the Notherlands for the 
nineteenth century, in just the same way 
and for the same purpose us Robert Acliuii 
[(pv.] ‘discovered’ Dalmatia for the eigh¬ 
teenth century. He brought back from 
Ins visits .sketcJi-liooks paelced witli details 
of Elcinish und ]3uteli work of the early 
renaissance, uiul these he adapted with 
the utmost skill for use in London. Tlic 
results can he .seen in a colony of toivn 
houses in Harrington and Collinglium Gar¬ 
dens, South Kensington, the best-known 
example, perhaps, being the house whicli 
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he built for Sir W. S. Gilbert. George soon 
began to have his imitators, but it is only 
necessary to glance at their work iu order 
to realize that he stood head and shoulders 
above them. 

While all this activity was going on in 
the town, GcovgC was busily designing one 
great house after another in the country. 
The home counties and the West both 
contain many mansions designed by him, 
the best-known of which ni-e Motcombe 
(Dorset), Datsfoicl (Gloucestershire), West 
Dean (Sussex), Sliiplalce (Oxfordshire), 
and North Miintu.s (llcrtfoi'clshire). These 
houses are not in tlic numners cither of 
the Dutch or of the Flemish renaissance, 
wliich he kept for his urban nrchitccture, 
but are carried out with great S])lcndoiiroC 
detail in the more elaborate plinses of the 
Tudor and Jacobean styles. 

By 189il Harold Petohadretii-ecl andthc 
famous partnership was at an end. George, 
however, continued to carry on the busi¬ 
ness. He had no thouglit of retirement, for 
he was much too happy in his work. He 
took as his third and last partner A. B. 
Yeates, who was working a.s chief assistant 
in his olTice at the time of Peto’s retire¬ 
ment. George’s position was by then 
so well assured and hi.s work so much 
liked that Peto’s retirement made no 
material difference to the new partner¬ 
ship. The influx of commissions for great 
country houses continued, Crathorne Hall 
(Yorkshire), Eynsham Hall (Oxfordshire), 
Ruckley Grange (Shropshire), the partial 
rebuilding of Wclbcck Abbey after the fire 
in 1902 all belong to the ‘ George & Yeates’ 
period and were completed l>y 1906. They 
were the last of their kind, for soon after¬ 
wards the liberal party came into power, 
and the democratic legislation with wliieh it 
heralded its advent meant the ruin of this 
side of George’s practice. But other work 
came to occupy the place of the gi-eat 
country houses. The Hoynl Exchange 
Insurance Building, the Royal Academy 
of Music inMarylcbonc,SouthwarkBridge, 
and a palace at Shaipur in India are 
among the more notable commissions of 
the last years of his life. 

In 1920, at the age of eighty-one, George 
retired. He was knighted in 1911, elected 
R.A. in 1917, awarded the king’s gold medal 
for architecture in 1800, and was president 
of the Royal Institute ol' British Architects 
1908-1910. He died 8 December 1022 at 
his Ijome at Kensington. He was cremated 
at tire crematorium nt Golders Green which 
he had hiimself de.signcd. 

George was not in any sense an intci- 
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lectiial arti.st, but an intuitive one, keenly 
sensitive to tlie pictorial, the scenic side of 
architecture. Gifted as he w’as witli all the 
qualitie.s of a brilliant draughtsman and 
water-colour artist, able to transfer to 
paper with the utmost siircncss and rapid¬ 
ity the first tvansvent idea for a design, he 
never felt the necessity for looking deeply 
into any problem set before him. TJn.<} 
almost certainly explains his lack of suc¬ 
cess when he attempted, as he occasionally 
did, the larger forms of monumental arclu- 
tccture. Although he cannot be said to 
have been a truly great arcliitect, he wa.s 
a first-class designer of houses. He always 
built well and planned -well, and he under¬ 
stood the mechanism of life ns it was lived 
in great households. He had no confessed 
* credo but w'as content to adapt for the 
usage of his owm time tlie architectural 
sccnciy of the past, with illustrations of 
which he had fdlcd so many sketch-books. 

George married in 1805 Mary Allan, 
daughter of Robert Burn, of Epsom, and 
had three sons and two daughters. 

[27/e Times, 9 December J022; Builder, 18 
May and 15 December 1922; Archilect's 
Journal, 20 December 1022; Architect, IS 
December 1022.] Dahcy Bra.ddci.l. 

GILSON, JULIUS PARNELL (1SQ8- 
1929), palaeographer and scholar, was 
born at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 23 
June 1808, the younger son of Henry 
Robert Gilson, of Worksop, by his wife, 
Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. George 
Qiiiltcr, vicar of Canwick, near Lincoln. 
He was educated at Haileybury and at 
'Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was a scholar. He was placed in the first 
class of both parts of the classical tripos 
(1889 and 1890). After a period of study 
at Cambridge, Bonn, Hanover, and else¬ 
where, and a brief trial of teaching nt 
Sherborne School under (the Yen.) F. B. 
Wcstcott, he was appointed assistant in 
the department of manuscripts at the 
British Museum in 1894, and was pro¬ 
moted assistant keeper (a title after^vards 
changed to deputy keeper) in 1909, and 
keeper of the department and Egerton 
librarian on the retirement of Sir George 
Frederic Warner in 1911. 

Gilson’s external life was uneventful; 
but hiss intellectual travels were by no 
means only ‘from the blue bed to the 
brown*. To fine classical and particularly 
Greek sciiolarship Jie added a wide know¬ 
ledge of the medieval world and thought 
and he was also a first-rate palaeographer. 

The fruits of Gilson’s learning make no 
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grcMit show in eiitoloyucH. From JOOJJ he 
edited the Facsmiiles of Ancient Manu¬ 
scripts published by the New Paleo- 
graphical Society, of the publications of 
which he became one of the joint-editors 
in 1010. In 1005 he edited the Mozarabic 
Psalter for the Henry Bradshaw Society; 
in lOQO Gulliver's Travels (utd ollcer Works 
of Swift; in, 1910, for the Roxburghe Club, 
The Corresjiondence of Edmund Burke and 
Williain Windham ; and in 1910, for the 
same eliib. Lives of Lady Anne Clifford and 
of her Parents. In lOOT he contributed to 
the Tninscictions of the Bibliographical 
Society an account of ‘The Library ofSir 
Henry Savileof Baiike’ (Transactions, vo\. 
ix, IQQB), and in 1020 he wrote the small 
but admirable Guide to the Mnnnscripts of 
the British Mmcuni in the ‘Helps for 
Students of History’ scries. His largest 
work, tlie result of a great part of his 
official life, appeared in 1921 (produced in 
conjanction with the former keeper of his 
department, Sir George Warner), A Cata¬ 
logue of Western Manuscripts in the Old 
Jioyal and King's Collections, Gilson con¬ 
tributed not only many of the descriptions, 
but also the important introduction, in 
which his range and power are well shown, 
fn 1025 he wrote aBescripb'on of theSaxoii 
Manuscinpt of the Four Gospels in The 
Library of York Minster (privately 
printed); he also began to edit, with 
Dr. W. W. Greg, the series of English 
Literary Autographs ; and before his death 
had just produced for the Museum trustees, 
in honour of the Monte Cassino eelebra- 
tions, a reproduction of An JikeuUet Boll 
(1020). For several years before his death 
Gilson had been preparing for a work on 
manorial history; and in 1033 tliere was 
produced, in memory of him, a publica¬ 
tion of a thirteenth-century legal formu¬ 
lary for the bailiff of a manor from n 
inamiscript (Add. MS. ‘H,201) acquired by 
the Jluseum during his kcepership. 

Gilson had a notable gift of silence, but 
one which could never be mistaken for 
misanthropy. He probably inherited this 
quality from his mother, a woman of great 
ability and force of character. He pos¬ 
sessed unbounded patience and charity in 
putting his great learning at the disi^osal 
of the students, whether profound or 
trivial, who sought it in the Museum; and 
it is in fact in the writings of others, 
whether or not acknowledged, as well as 
in the catalogues of his department, that 
much of his contribution to knowledge is 
to be found. He was a skilled Alpine 
climber. 


Gilson married in 1890 Helena ueorgiini, 
foiirlli daughter of Frank Joseph Pearce, 
of liOdwell House, Oxfoiclsiiire: they had 
no children. He never sut for his portrait, 
Imt a good photograph appears in tlie 
memorial volume. He died rather sud¬ 
denly at Weybrklge Hi June 1020. 

[Fhe Times, 17 .lune 1929; private informa¬ 
tion.] A. J. K. Esdaim;. 

GLADSTONE, HERBERT JOHN, 
Viscount GnAnsTONU (18.54-1030), states¬ 
man, the yoiinge.st of four sons in the 
family of eight children of William Ewart 
Gladstone [q.v.J, prime minister, by his 
wife, Catherine, elder daughter of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, eighth baronet, of 
I-Iawardcn, Cheshire, was born 7 January 
1854 at 12 Downing Street (now known as 
No, 11), which his father then occupied as 
chnnceilor of the Exchequer. He went in 
1806 to Miss Evans’s house at Eton, where 
also Avcrc his brothers and liis cousins, sons 
of the fourth Baron Lyttelton [q.v.j. At 
Eton he was popular, high-spirited, and a 
fair footbnlJ player, but did not greatly 
distinguish himself. Proceeding in 1872 to 
University College, Oxford, he obtained 
a third class in classical moderations in 
1874, and a first class in modern history 
in 1870, and from 1877 to 1880 was 
history lecturer at Kcblc College under 
Edward Stuart Talbot, the first warden. 

Herbert Gladstone began his political 
career in April 1880, when he unsuccess¬ 
fully contested, as a liberal, the strongly 
conservative county constituency of 
Middlesex. In May he wa.s elected for 
Leeds, a scat which was vacant because 
his father, having been elected there as 
well as for Midlothian, cliose to represent 
the latter constituency. Herbert Glad¬ 
stone sat for Leeds until 1885, and there¬ 
after for West Leeds, n constituency 
formed at the redistribution of seats in 
that year, until he became a peer in 1910. 
He acted as one of his father’s private 
secretaries until 1881, when he was ap¬ 
pointed a liberal whip and a junior lord 
of the Treasury. In that year he paid his 
first visit to Ireland, which was then in u 
highly disturbed condition. It was the 
year of Mr. Gladstone’s second Land Act, 
to be followed in 1882 by the Crimes Act. 
In December 1885 Herbert Gladstone 
came in for scarcely deserved blame when 
a journalist made use of a conversation, 
which he had intended to be confidential, 
about his father’s intention of supporting 
Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone’s mind was, 
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in fact, made but he believed that 
Lord Sfilisljiiry’s government, with the 
Earl of Carnarvon [q.v.] ns lord-lieutenant 
in Dublin, was about to produce a scheme 
of limited self-government; and he pro¬ 
posed to make no pronouncement at the 
moment of his own intentions. He vigor¬ 
ously denied that such intentions were 
attributed to hin\ with any authority. 
This incident of the ‘Ilawardcn kite’, ns 
it wag called, gave Herbert Gladstone a 
lesson in the need for discretion in high 
polities. In his father’s governincnta of 
ISSOnnd 181)2rcsj)cctively he was iinanciul 
secretary at the War Odice and under¬ 
secretary at the Home OlUce. This early 
connexion with the Home OlUcc, then 
under Mr. Asquith, foreshadowed some of 
his most important work when he himself 
was home secretary. He became a privy 
councillor in 1804 and first coinniissioiicr 
of works in Lord Rosebrny’s government, 
lOO'lr-1895. Tlie liberal party went into 
opposition ia J 895 and Hcrbei’t Gladstone i 
became cliiof Liberal whip in 1890. It is I 
high testimony to liis tact that there was 
no parliamentary rupture, in the party 
during the South African War, when some 
lihcrnls were ‘imiJerialists’ and others 
were called ‘pro-Boers’. He himself was, 
strongly attached to Sir Henry Campbell-' 
Baniierman [q.v.], who deplored the war; 
but he preserved a complete neutrality i 
within the party. The liberals had full con¬ 
fidence in him and allowed him the chief, 
authority in making the party jirrange- 
raents for the general election of 1906, 
when their representation rose to 377 
members; with the support of the Irish 
nationalists and the labour party they 
came into po^ver stronger than they had 
been since 1882, 

In the governmcjit of Sir Henry 
Cainphcll-Batuicrman Herbert Gladstone 
was appointed secretary of state for home 
afi'airs and held olTlce for four years. Tlie 
liberals in opposition hud promised large 
measures of domestic reform, and he 
carried through parliament twenty-two 
bills of varied importance. These were 
not, on the wiiolc, conceived in the spirit 
of ‘Gladstoiiian’ Iiberali.sm, which had 
promoted personal freedom together with 
economy and non-interference on the part 
of the state. They showed a growing 
tendency towards bureaucracy, which is 
inevitable when the details of legislation 
are largely inihrcirced by departmental 
officials, and they marked the approxima¬ 
tion of liberal aims to those of the labour 
party and the socialists. Herbert Glad- 
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stone was certainly active in the prepara¬ 
tion of these measures and very successful 
in piloting them tlirough the House of 
Commons. His earliest Acts of major 
importance were the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act {1906), Die Eight Hours Act 
(Coni Mines lleguhition Act, 1908), and 
the Trade Boards Act (1909). The Court 
of Criminal Appeal was established in 
1097 and in criminal legislation lie was 
responsible for the I’robation of Offenders 
Act (1907), the Prevention of Crime Act 
(1908), and the Children Act (1908); these 
instituted the Borstal system and the 
children’s courts. Gladstone was deeply 
interested in the problem of young ol'fen- 
ders, and subsccpicnt legislaLiou al'fccting 
tills question may fairly be described us 
the extension of experiments first tried by 
him and his advisers, such as Sir Evelyn 
Uiiggles-Brisc. He was a conscientious 
administrator of justice ttiroiighout his 
term of office, which was made especially 
uneasy by tlic advocates of female suffrage, 
W'ho indulged in rioting, assault, and arson, 
and often in schemes devised particularly 
to embarrass the Home Ollicc and the 
police. The home secretary gave unflinch¬ 
ing support to the police and vindicated 
the law without giving cause for accuSR- 
tions of vindictiveness against political 
offenders. 

In December 1909 Gladstone was ap- 
pointed to be the first governor-general 
and liigh cormnissioner of the Union of 
South Africa. He liad been a warm sup¬ 
porter of the policy of granting responsible 
government to Smith Africa as soon as 
possible, and his name was certain to 
commend Ihm to those of the Dutch 
population who remembered the fir.st Boer 
War. In the following March he was 
created G.C.M.G. and raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Gladstone, of the county of 
Lanark. He arrived in Capetown in May 
1910 accompanied by Lady Gladstone. 
She was Dorothy Mary, youngest daughter 
of Sir Richard Horner Paget, first baronet, 
of CranmorE Hall, Somerset, and they had 
been married in 1901. Since the passing 
of the South Africa Act in 1900 the South 
African colonies had settled down, and 
coininercial pro.sperity was already return¬ 
ing. The most influential men in South 
Africa at the moment were Sir Lennder 
Starr Jaincson [q.v.], John Xavier Mcrri- 
man [q.v.], premier of Cape Colony, 
General Louis Botha [q.v.], Generals 
Smuts and Hertzog, cx-President Steyn, 
and the chief justice, Lord de Villiera 
[q.v.]. From all these the ne^v governor- 
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general sought advice. Gladstone’s lirst 
in^portftut decision was to call upon 
General J3otlm to form a constitutional 
government for the Union; and in the 
following November he received the Duke 
of Connauglit, who came, on behalf of King 
George V, to Ojren tlie first parlininentof the 
Union. Gladstone worked in full harmony 
with General Botha. He was anxious that 
the first prime minister should not seem 
too dependent on tire governor-general, 
and he wisely left Botha to fill the public 
eye as mucli ns possible; but he did not 
fail in his duties on bclialf of the Imperial 
government, iior as a ready mediator be¬ 
tween British and Dutch. He also visited 
the native protectorates, for Avliich, as 
high commissioner, he was directly respon¬ 
sible. For two years all went smoothly. 
In. 1912 Botha resigned owing to diffex- 
cnccs in the cabinet with General Hertzog, 
the minister of justice. Lord Gladstone 
asked Botha to form a new government. 
He therefore reconstituted the ministry, 
excluding Hertzog. This was the only 
.serious political crisis during Gladstone’s 
term of ofiice; but in 1913 industrial 
trouble spread over the Rand, threatening 
such violent disturbance that the governor- 
general declared martial law in and around 
Johannesburg, and enforced it until order 
was restored. His term came to an cud in 
July 1014, and he left South Africa amid 
the regrets alike of Britisli and Dutch, 
whose confidence he had fully won. He 
received the G.C.B. in recognition of his 
successful work. 

Gladstone arrived in Knglnnd at the 
ontbrenk of the European War. He be¬ 
came treasurer of the War Refugees Com¬ 
mittee, and with Lady Gladstone devoted 
himself to the charge of Belgian refugees 
in this country. For this service he re¬ 
ceived the G.B.E. (1017) and was made ti 
grand officer of tlie crown of Belgium and 
a knight of grace of the order of St. John 
of Jerusniem. 

This w'as Gladstone’s last public work 
of importance. He had been out of party 
politics since 1009, and the time w'as not 
congenial to him to re-enter them. He 
lield that the old liberal i>arty had been 
betrayed by its new leaders, and throttled 
within the eoalilion government formed 
in 1010. He was .still, as always, a hearty 
controversialist. He attacked the govern¬ 
ment at intervals, particularly over its 
policy in the Near East, which he con¬ 
sidered faithless to his father’s principles 
of safeguarding the Christian minorities. 
He visited Bulgaria in 1924 and was given 


a reception which showed a very lively 
Tcmcmhrauccof hia father's championship 
of that nation. With the a[)pi'C)val of Mr. 
Asquith he wor’kecl iit the liberal head¬ 
quarters through 1922 and 1923 to re¬ 
organize the liberal party, and later he 
supported Lord Grey of Ihillodcn in the 
Tiibcrid Council formed in December 1020. 
He also took up work for tlie League of 
Nations Union. 

But Gladstone had no more taste for 
politics, and infinitely prererred to culti¬ 
vate hi.s garden at Dane End, a property 
of his wife’s family near Ware, in Hortforcl- 
sliirc. He had written in 1918 a memoir of 
his nephew, IV. G. C. Gladstone (the only 
son of hia elclc.st brotlicr William Henry 
Gladstone), who hud been killed in the 
War. He was now’ anxious to WTite a book 
in honour of hia fativer, both as a man and 
as a state.sinau. In 1028 he published a 
volume. After ThirUf Years, w’hich con¬ 
tains delightful pictures of the home life 
of the Gladstones. The political chapters 
vindicate his father\s Eastern policy. 
Those devoted to Irisli politics are thrown 
somewhat out of balance by hi.s strong 
criticism of the editing of the second 
series (vol. hi, publisiicd in 1928) of 'i'lie 
Letters of Queen Vieloria. He suspected 
that letters could have been included, in 
fairness to his father, whicli would have 
shown that Lord Snli.shiiry’s govcnimcnt 
at one time contemplated a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Tiicre was a 
violent oorrcspondencc in The 2'imes ■with 
the editor of the Letters, Mr. G. E. Buckle, 
whose denials Lord Gladstone had to 
accept. The same pious pugnacity on 
behalf of his father’s reputation led him 
and his surviving brother in 1928 to bring 
into the Law Courts a writer who liad 
impugned Mr. Gladstone’s moral charac¬ 
ter. They won the case handsomely. 

Lord Gladstone was a man of middle 
height and sturdy build, who enjoyed 
excellent health and .spirits throughout his 
life. He pJaj'cd golf for some years, and 
shot and fished all his life. He appreciated 
music highly and was fond of glee-singing. 
He died at Dane End G fliarcli 1030, Lady 
Gladstone survived him without issue, and 
the peerage became extinct. 

At Hawaixlcii Castle there are three 
traits of Lord Gladstone: a water-colour 
portrait of him as a child by Ann Mary Sev¬ 
ern, an oil-painting of him ns a young man 

by J.R. Herbert, nnda posthumous portrait 

by C. H. Thompson, based on a water¬ 
colour, by Arthur Garratt, at Dune End. 
A portrait by P, Tennyson Cole is the 
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property of the govcrniticnt oi' the Union 
of Sonth Africa. 

[Sir C. E. Mallet, Herbert Giadstone. A 
Memoir, l{)ii2 ; The Thnes, 7 March 1080; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] W, V. Coofek. 

GLAISHER., JAMES WHITBREAD 
LEE (1848-1028), mathematician, astro¬ 
nomer, and collector, was bom at Lewis¬ 
ham, Kent, November 1848, the elder 
son of Jmnes Chaishov [q.v.], astvonomev 
and meteorologist. He was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, London, in 1858 and re¬ 
mained there for nine years, leaving it as 
Cainpden exhibitioner. In 18G7 he went 
into residence ut I’l'inity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was elected a scholar in the 
following year. In 1871 ho graduated as 
second wrangler, John Hopkinson [q.v.], 
also of Trinity, being senior wrangler. He 
was elected a fellow of the college in the 
October of that year; and he was at once 
appointed a lecturer and assistant tutor* 
He remained in residence at Trinity for 
tile rest of his life, being the senior on the 
roll of fellows at the time of his death. His 
lecturership continued for thitty years 
(1871-1901), a special extension having 
been made by the college council; and he 
was a tutor of the college from 1883 to 1893, 
for the then customary period of tenure. 
He proceeded to the newly established 
Cambridge degree of So.D. in 1887, and he 
ultimately became the senior doctor in the 
faculty. He received the honorary degreeof 
Sc.D. from Trinity College, Dublin (1892), 
and from tlie Victoria University of Man¬ 
chester (1902), and was an honorary fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh as also 
of the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
])hicnl Society; he was also a foreign mem¬ 
ber of the National Aeadcmy of Sciences of 
Washington. 

Glaislier never held any permanent 
appointment outside Cambridge. He re¬ 
fused the official invitation to become 
astronomer royal in 1881 on the retire¬ 
ment of Sir George Airy, an invitation 
which was a recognition of his eminence 
as a mathematical astronomer. He had 
joined the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1871, became a member of the council in 
1874, and was re-elected continuously for 
tlic rest of his life; and for two periods 
(1886-1888, 1901-1003) he was president. 
His personal ebarm was such that for 
thirty-three years he was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society olub. 

In 1875, ut the early age of twenty- 
seven, Glaisher was elected a fellow of the 
Royol Society. His earliest original paper, 


dealing with numerical tnblc.s of some 
non-evaluable iiitegrals, was written -wlrilc 
he was still an undergraduate and was 
communicated to the Society in 1870 by 
Arthur Cayley [q.v.]. He served on the 
council of the Society for three periods 
(1888-1884, 1890-1892, 1917-1019), dxrr- 
ing the last of which he was vice-president; 
and he was awarded the Sylvester medal 
in 1013. 

Throughout his scientific life Glaisher 
was closely connected -with the work of 
the London Matlieinatical Society. Join¬ 
ing that body in 1872, he became a mem¬ 
ber of the council in the same year; aiid 
ho was re-eleetcrl every year until Ids 
retirement in JOOQ, being president in 
1884-1886. He was awarded tlie Dc Mor¬ 
gan medal in 1908. His presidential 
address is a vahmble monograph on the 
history of the Mathematical Tripos down 
to the date of delivery (1880); and some 
of hia remarks arc a virtual anticipation 
of the changes odoj)tcd in 1900, when the 
order of merit and the title of senior 
wrangler were abolished. An address 
which lie gave when the Society celebrated 
a belated jubilee in 1925 is an excellent 
record of the work of tlie Society. 

For a number of years Glaisher, like his 
fatlier before him, had a considerable 
share in the work of the British Associa¬ 
tion. He was secretary of Section A for a 
number of years, and was president of the 
section at the Leeds meeting in 1890, hia 
address being a plea for the fuller recogni¬ 
tion of pure mathematics, at a time irvlicn 
it still was nece.ssnry to i)lend in England 
for that caiise. He was a member of many 
of the committees of the Association deal¬ 
ing with numerical tables and witii special 
reports upon the progress of branches of 
mathematical science. He was also, as a 
matter of course, a member of the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, frequently 
contributing pa]icrs and serving as presi¬ 
dent in 1882-1884, 

The main part of Glaislicr’s published 
work consists of his papers on mathejnaties 
and astronomy. Lie wrote a few isolated 
papers on ceramics; and he contributed 
an appendix on Wrotliam ware to B. 
Rackham and I-L Read’s English PoUery 
(1024). But most of his writings relate to 
pure mathcinatics or to such astronomical 
topics as the use of the method of least 
squares. The talc of his papers amounts 
to nearly four hundred. Among them 
mention should be made of his contribu¬ 
tions to definite integrals, differential 
equations, elliptic functions and their 
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developments, find especially to the theory 
of nnmhcrs paTticulariy in connexion with 
elliptic functions. He devoted much at¬ 
tention to tile calculation of inathematieol 
tables such ns those of the Theta-func¬ 
tions ; ami from the licginning to the end 
of all his work he maintained a productive 
interest in the history of mathematios. 
His papers apiicarcd in the transactions of 
learned societies and in various mathe¬ 
matical journals; and for many of the 
Inter years of his life lie was the pecuniary 
mainstay of the Mcssejiger of Mathematics 
and the QufiTicrly Journal of Pure imd 
Apjylicd ]\'l/ilhcnuHics, both of which ecased 
to exist at Cambridge after his death. 

About the mickWc of his life GhusUev 
took up a hobby wbioh developed into the 
dominant pursuit of his remaining years 
—the study of pottery. While still actively 
engaged in maintaining his scientific in¬ 
terests he began eolleeting. At first it was 
Delft ware; then followed kindred wares, 
of the pre-industrial period, made in Lon¬ 
don and Bristol during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Then he turned 
to slip-ware, as made over a wide range in 
bliigland. Afterwards he passed to the 
collection of blnglisli porcelain, specializing 
in early productions from Chelsea, Bow, 
and Derby. Later his not infrcfpiciit con¬ 
tinental holidays were devoted to the 
.search for additions to his ever-growing 
coilo-ctions, which had even hegnu tu in-1 
elude productions of nearer Asia. By 
systematic devotion and untiring diligence 
be became one of the leading collectors of 
his day. A.s his possessions grew, he kept a 
faithful record of thei r story; his elaborate 
catalogue, in forty mnmiseript volumes, 
is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. The whole of liis collection 
(together with a sub.stantial cash legacy) 
he bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, where it is a visible mojuiincnt 
to his memory. 

Beyond his teaching, research, adminis¬ 
tration of several learned societies, and his 
rare zest in collecting pottery, Glaisher’s 
personal pursuits were varied. Very tall, 
and spare in fmiue to the end, he was fond 
of walking. He was elected president of 
the Cambridge Univer.sity Bicycle Club 
while the bicycle was still in its ‘penny 
fartlung’ days. He paid many visits to 
the United States and travelled much in 
Europe. Even in his early seventies he 
maintained the vitality and tlie geniality 
of youth: and it was only in the last years 
of his life that his health gave way. He 
died in hia college rooius 7 December 1928 


and is buried at Cambridge. He never 
married. 

Glaisher attained eminence in three 
branches of the activities of human 
thought. In the prime of his life he was 
one of the outstanding English pure 
mathematicians. His astronomical de¬ 
votion was lifelong; and his work was of 
acknowledged significance in the domain 
of n\athciuatical v\stvoi\o\uy. lie also be¬ 
came a recognized authority on pottery; 
llie collection which lie made remains of 
permanent value in the. .study of ceiumics. 

A pencil driming of GUvisber, made by 
Francis Uodd in 1927, i.s at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

[Sir J. .1. ’niom.son in The Cmnhridiie lieviav, 
vol. 1, 1020; G. H. Iliirdy, ‘Dr. Gliiislicr and 
the Messenger of Malliejnntics’, Messenger of 
MaUietnatics, vol. Iviii, 1029; H. I-I. Turner in 
Monthly Notices of the Hntjal Aslronoinical 
Society, vol. Ixxxix, 1920; A. R. Foisylh in 
Proee^inga of the Royal Society, vol, cxxvi, 
A, loao, and in Journal of tlie London Mathe¬ 
matical Society, vol. iv, 1929, including a note 
by Bcrnnvd ibicldium; Dcrniird Rncklinm, 
The Glaisher Uerjitcsl, a Eitzwibiain Mnscum 
pumx)lilcl, 19511 ; personal knowledge.] 

A. 11. FoilSYTU, 

GLAZEBROOK, MICHAEL GEORGE 

(1853-1926), schoolmaster, the eldest of 
the five cliildrcn of Michael George Glaze- 
brook, merchant, a member of an old 
LAuceshice family, by lus wife, Margaret 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alfred Tapson, was 
born in London 4 August 1853. He was 
educated at Brentford giaininnr school, 
BUiekUeath proprietary school, and Dul¬ 
wich College, where lie became head of the 
school, and in 1872 entered Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, a.s a mathematical scholar. He 
obtained Cmst clas.sea in inathemalical and 
classical moderations in 1873 and 1874 
respectively, a second class in the final 
mathematical school (1870), and a first 
class in literae humaniores (1877). He 
1 ‘epresentcd Oxford against Cambridge in 
the hundred yards and high jump: at tlie 
latter* in 1875 he was amateur champion, 
At Balliol he was a close friend of Arnold 
Toynbee [q-v.], of whose social work lie 
was afterwards a .strong supporter. 

After a year of adventurous travel in 
Mexico and cLsewherc Glazcbroolc in 1878 
accepted an invitation from Dr. H. JI. 
Butler to go to Harrow as an assistant 
master. In 1888 he wa.s appointed high 
master of Manchester grammar school. 
There he set himself the task of planting 
the corporate activities of public boarding 
schools in soil which was hardly ready for 
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them. Perhaps Glazebrook was rather too 
conscious of being a disciple of Jowctt and 
Butler, but the later developments of this 
gi-eat school owe much to his energy and 
organizing ability. In 1891 he was ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of Clifton College. 
Under (Bisiiop) John Pcreival [q.v.] and 
(Canon) J. M. Wilson Clifton had gone 
from strength to strength, but the original 
impetus was beginning to die down. The 
masters of the heroic age of Percival were 
leaving or else passing their prune. With¬ 
out waiting to get public opinion on his 
side, Glazebrook began his work of re¬ 
organization and development. His stern 
manner and almost brutal candour pre¬ 
vented his ever being popular. But 
although there was a considerable decline 
in numbers, there was none in efTiciency. 
He strengtliened the staff where it had 
before been weak, especially in modern 
languages and music. In music he made 
Clifton a pioneer school by appointing 
A. H. Peppin director of music and giv¬ 
ing him a free hand. The encouragement 
which he gave to music was perhaps Glaze- 
brook’s most important contribution to 
English education. He resigned in 1005. 

The same year Glazebrook, who had 
been ordained deacon and priest at Man¬ 
chester in 1800, was appointed canon of Ely 
Cathedral, where lie became a leader of the 
‘Modern Churchmen’ movement. His pas¬ 
sion for sincerity and truth fovmd a con¬ 
genial task in the interpretation oFthcBible 
and tile Christian rel igion to a scientifleage. 
Already he had written a school edition of 
the Old Testament—Lessons /row the Old 
Testament (1800, revised edition 1022)— 
which was widely used. It enabled many 
schoolmasters to teach the Old Testament 
with a new sincerity. He himself regarded 
his Warburton lectures at Lincoln’s Inn 
(1907-1011) as most fully representing Iiis 
mature views. Tliey were collected under 
the title The End of ihe Lazo (1911). His 
Faith of a Modern Churchman (1918), 
although it brought him into conflict wtli 
his diocesan bishop, Frederic Henry Chase 
[q.v.], made clear to the ordinary layman 
the results of other men’s researches in 
biblical scholarship. In 1914 Glazebrook 
became chairman of tlie Churcluncn’s 
Union. He took an active part in the 
annua! conferences of ‘Modern Church¬ 
men’, where his lirmness and moderation 
made him an admirable chairman. He 
was elected chairman of the council of 
Ripon Hall ^vhen it opened at Oxford in 
1919. In his later days Glazebrook found 
it much easier to sho\v the humanity and 


sympathy which some had always discerned 
behind his rather frigid public manner. He 
was especially loved by and devoted to 
children. 

Glazebrook married in 1880 Ethel, 
fourth daughter of the clicmist Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Collina Brodie, second baronet 
[q.v.], and elder sister of tlic wife of his 
Bulliol contemporary, Sir Thomas Herbert 
Warren [q.v.]. They had no children. She 
shared his life and his work, and it was 
her fatal illness that brought on his own 
death, which took place at Ely 1 May 1926, 
Aftccii days before hers. He was buried 
at Ely. 

A memorial to Glazebrook and his wife 
is in Ely Cathedral, and there are portraits 
of him by his brother, H. de T. Glaze- 
brook, at Dulwich College, and by Wil¬ 
liam Strang at Clifton College. 

[The Times, 3 ftliiy 1020; The Clijtonian, 
June and July 1020; private information.] 

N. Whatley. 

GLEICHEN, LADY FEODORA 
GEORGINA MAUD (1801-192‘2), sculp¬ 
tor, was born in London 20 December 
1801, the eldest daughter of Admiral 
Prince Victor of Hohcnlohe-Langcnburg 
[q.v.j, the son of Prince Ernest of Hohen- 
iohe-Langenburg and Queen Victoria’s 
half-sister Feodora {nie Princess of 
Leiningcn), by his wife, Laura Williainina, 
youngest daughter of Adtniral of the Fleet 
Sir George Francis Seymour [q.v.] and 
sister of Francis George Hugh Seymour, 
fifth Marquess of Hertford. The daughter 
of a man who, in addition to his naval 
activities, had. practised sculpture with 
success. Lady Feodora (who until 1917 
Avas laiOAvn as H.S.tl. Countess Feodora 
Glciclicn, from the second title in the 
family, assumed by her father on his 
marriage in 1861 and home by him until 
1865) studied art under Professor Alphonse 
Legros [q.v.], lihe celebrated teacher at the 
Slade School of Art, University College, 
London, remaining under his tuition for 
four years. A serious and indu.strious 
Avorker, Lady Feodora Avas from 1892 
onwards a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and produced a large number 
of sculptures Avhicb, while not disclosing 
any great originality, yet are very de¬ 
cidedly above the amateur standard. 
Examples of them may be found all over 
tlie Avorld. Among works on a monumental 
scale may be ijLstanccd the life-size group 
of Queen Victoria surrounded by children 
for the Cliikiren’s Ho.spital in Montreal 
(1805); a fountain in the garden of the 
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CunitcsHC de Bearn, Piiris (1001); the ex- 
tcrruvl decoration of the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital at Cairo (1004); a panel for the 
uxterior of the National Art Gallery at 
Sydney (1007); tlic Kdward VII memorial 
at Windsor (1012); the Flotenee NigUtiu- 
galc incinot'inl at Derby (1014); the Kitch¬ 
ener momoriid in Khartoum Cathedral 
(1020), and tlie memorial to the fallen of 
the 37th (British) Division (which had 
been commanded by Dndy Feodora's 
brother. Lord lildwartl Glcichen) at 
Monchy-lo-l’rcux in France, unveiled in 
October 1921. In liOndon her only work 
of this chaiacLcr to be seen in public is 
the Diana Ibuntain in Itotten How, Hyde 
Park, surtnoiinted by a bronzeligurcof tlic 
nude goddess discharging an arrow; this 
Avas executed fur Sir Walter Palmer and 
.set up at Frogiial, Ascot, in 1890, being 
presented to Hyde Park by Lady Palmcv 
in 1900. Lady Foodoi'a also produced a 
number of portrait busts, including two 
of Queen Victoria; among her last works 
Avas a licivd of King Fcisal of Iraq. She, 
moreover, executed some work in cojn- 
billed and complicated techniques, such 
as bronze Avitii enamel and ivory (a 
looking-glass exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1897) and mosaic Avith siU'er 
(a shrine Avith the hladonna and Child 
exUihitcd ut the Academy in 18a8). At 
the Paris Exhibition in 1900 Lady Feo¬ 
dora gained a bronze medal for her sculp- 
tme; and shortly before her death the 
B'rcnch government, in recognition of her 
Avork at Monchy, conferred upon her the 
order of the legion of honour. She died 22 
B'cbcuary 1022 in the suite of rooms in 
Engine Court, St. James’s Palace, Avliich 
had been placed at tlie disposal of her 
father and mother by Queen Victoria. 
She ncA'-er married. She was made a post¬ 
humous member of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors, being the first woman 
to receive that honour. 

[The Times, 23 Fcbniary 1032; Life and 
JVor/: of Feodora Gleidien, privately printed, 
1094; Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy 
of Arts, a com])lcte diciionory of conlfibulora 
and their tvorli, vol. iii, 1805; subsequent 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues.] 

T. Boiusnius. 

GODLEE, Sm RICKiMAN JOHN, 
baronet (1849-1925), surgeon, was born 
15 April 1840 at 5 Queen Square, London, 
the second son of Rickman Godlee, bar- 
rister-at-laAv, by his wife, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S., 
wine merchant and microscopist [q.v.], 


and sister of Joseph (afterwards Lord) 
Lister [q.v.j. The Godlees and the Listers 
Ijclongej to the Society of Friends, a cir¬ 
cumstance which exerted a poAvcrfiil in¬ 
fluence on Rickman John Godlee. After 
education at Grove House School, Totteu- 
ham, Avhere he took up field botany and 
ornithology, he entered University Col¬ 
lege, London, in 1806, and in tlic next 
year graduated 13,A. of the university of 
London. Entering the faculty of medical 
sciences, he soon ailructcd attention as a 
skilled dissector, and, lilce his uncle. Lord 
Lister, and his cousin and future colleague, 
Marcus Beck, Avas house surgeon to (Sir) 
John Blric Evichscn [q.v.j at University 
College Hospital. He took the degrees of 
iM.B. (1872) and M.S. (1873), receiving a 
I gold medal in surgery ateacli examination, 
and spent part of a year from the autiiinn 
of J872 in Edinburgh, living Avitli Ihs uncle, 
AA'lio Avas then professor of clinical surgery 
at the unwersity. The impressions thus 
gained of the antiseptic inctliod he pub¬ 
lished in the Lancet (1873). 

Godlee returned to University College 
Hospital as surgical registrar in 1873, and 
in the following year made draAvings of 
‘curious minute bodies arranged in ioavs 
or chains’ in the contents of an abscess 
connected Avith bone; these baoteiia 
(streptococci) were not futLher recognized 
until 1881. Marcus Beck and II. G. IIoavsc 
of Guy’s Ho.spital Avere in tlie ’scA'cntics 
tlie first London surgeons to carry out 
properly Lister’s technique, and Godlee 
Avas a keen follower of their methods in 
tlie face of the by no means passi ve ojiiiosi- 
tion of the senior surgeons. In 1870 he 
Avas appointed assistant surgeon to Char¬ 
ing Cross Hospital and lecturer on anatomy 
in the medical school, a post at that time 
practically ahvays held by a surgeon. A 
year later, hoAvever, Godlee Avas elected 
assistant surgeon at his old hospital; this 
Avas a ncAV post Avliicli carried with it a 
demonstratorship in the anatomical de¬ 
partment of University College. After 
having been elected F.R.C.S. in 1876 he 
had begun Avorking at an Alins of Tinman 
Anatomy Avitli an explanatory text. For 
tills he made druAvings, Avitli distinctive 
colours for a'csscIs and nerves, from more 
than a hundred dissections, mainly inudc 
by his OAA’n hand. The title-page states 
that the book illustrates ‘most of the 
ordinary dissections and many not usually 
practised by the student’. It Avas pub¬ 
lished in 1880, but did not receive the 
attention Avhich it deserA'cd. Godlce’s 
draAvings Avere presented to the Royal 
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College of Surgeons. He waa much in 
dciuuiicl os nn illustrator; some of his work 
adorned Quain’s Analomy (10th edition, 
189Q), two editions of Erichsen’s Surgenji 
and his own eonfcribution to liiseascs of 
Ihe Lungs (1898, mentioned below). 

Although a general surgeon, Godlee was 
a pioneer in branches wliich have since 
become sj^eciali/ed ; on 23 November 1884 
he pcrrorincd the first ojicration for the 
removal of a from the brain, the 

accurate ‘localization’ of wliieh liad been 
rendered possible by recent physiological 
(experimental) and clinical research in¬ 
cluding that of two spectators, (Sir) David 
Fcrricr [q.v.) and John IJughlings Jackson 
[q.v.J. TJiis turning-point in surgery pro¬ 
voked i\ storm of coirtroversy with theanti- 
viviseetionists in The Times. In the same 
year (1884) Godlee was appointed .surgeon 
to the Brompton Hospital for Consump¬ 
tion and Diseases of the Chest: he pub¬ 
lished lectures on the surgical treatment 
of a number of chest diseases, and was 
joint author, with (Sir) James ICingston 
Fowler, of Diseases of the Lungs (1808), a 
woric wliich stimulated the development 
of thoracic surgery, then in its infancy. In 
1876 Godlee had also joined the staff of 
the North-Eastern (no^v the Queen’s) Hos¬ 
pital for Children, in Haclcney Road. He 
was appointed full surgeon at University 
College Hospital in 1883, professor of 
clinical surgery in 1802, and Holme pro¬ 
fessor of clinical surgery in 1000, In April 
1014, shortly before attaining the ngc-Jimit 
of sixty-five, he resigned his appointments, 
becoming emeritus professor of cli n ical 
surgery. An extremely clear and success¬ 
ful teacher, he was, even in his busi&st 
period, most conscientiously punctual in 
his hospital visits. 

During and after the Ein*opean War 
Godlee was extremely active on the Cen¬ 
tral Medical War Committee and was 
chairman of the Belgian doctors and 
pharmacists relief fund. Earlier in his 
career he had been secretary of three lead¬ 
ing medical societies—the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical, the Pathological, and the 
Clinical—being also honorary librarian of 
the first-named (1803-1907); on the amal¬ 
gamation of these and other societies into 
the Royal Society of Medicine, he xvas 
librarian (1907-1010) and presideiit(1916- 
1018). At the Royal College of Surgeons 
he held many ollices, including those of 
president (1011-1013) and Hunterian 
orator (’Hunter and Lister’, 1913); in 
November 1013 he delivered an address at 
the first convocation of the American Col¬ 


lege of Surgeons at Ciiicago, presented an 
illuminated address of greeting from the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
was made nn. honorary fellow, 

A man of wide interests, Godlee was a 
collector of etchings, a good linguist, a 
book lover, had an extensive knowledge 
of old London and of biography, wrote, 
although he never publislied, verse, and 
had an excellent idiomatic style of Eng¬ 
lish. With Sir (William) Watson Cheyne 
he had assisted Lord Lister throughout 
his active practice in London, and scien¬ 
tific problems were constantly discussed 
between them. No one else had so intimate 
a personal knowledge of Lister, and, in 
addition, Godlee had seen the re.siilts of 
the old aystem of surgery in London and 
so was able to compare them witli those 
ofLister in Edinburgh. In 1917, five years 
after Lister’s death, he brought out the 
Lt/e, which was an immediate success—it 
readied a third and revised edition in 1024 
—and is probably, as the importance of the 
subjectfully entitles it to be, the outstand¬ 
ing biography of n medical man in modern 
times. It gives agraphic account of the state 
of medicine in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, and abioud, and of the reactions 
to the antiseptic system. Godlee took an 
essential part in bringing out The Collected 
Papers of Joseph^ Baron Lisler in two 
volumes (1909), and as acting executor 
presented to the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons, where he assisted in their arrange¬ 
ment, all his uncle’s scientific and surgical 
possessions, including manuscripts and 
instruments. 

Godlee was reserved, high-minded, in¬ 
wardly humble though outwardly digni¬ 
fied, approachable, and Avcil able to hold his 
orvii. He mandedin 1801 Juliet Mary, eldest 
daughter of Frederic Seebohm [q.v.], 
banker and historian, of The Herinitnge, 
Hitchin, but had no children. In London 
he lived iir.st in Henrietta Street, then at 
81, and finally at 19 Wimpolc Street. For 
maivy years he had owned Coombe End. 
Farm, Whitchurch, near Rending; here he 
settled down after his retirement from 
London in 1020, and was happy in the 
simple pleasures of funning, carpentering, 
and writing essays about the village, 
which appeared posthumously as A Vil¬ 
lage on the Thames: Whitchurch Yesterday 
and To-day (1920). He died at Whitchurch 
after a few hours’ illness 20 April 1025 and 
wa.s buried there. 

Godlee received many honours. He was 
aurgeontothchousehold of Queen Victoria, 
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mill honorary s\irgeon to King EGwuxil 
VII and King George V. He was created 
a bfU'onet in 1012 niicl K.C.V.O. in 1914, 
and received the Belgian mcdaitle du Roi 
Albert in 1019. He was a fellow of Uni- 
vciiiity College, London, and held honorary 
degrees of the universities of Toronto and 
Dviblin. The baronetcy became extinct on 
his death. 

A portrait of Godlce by Alan Becton 
was presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons by Lady Godlee in 1025. 

[V. G, Plnrr, Lives of the Felloxcs of the Jioynl 
College of iVin^i’-ons oj iilug/tiacl, 2 vola., revised 
by Sir D’A. Power an<l others, 1930; lirilish 
Medical Jouriial, ]l)2i“, vol. i, pp. 800-10; 
private inl'oiiUiiLion; peisoiinl knowledge.] 

II. D. lloiiLKSTON. 

GODLEY, ALFRED DENIS (1850- 
1925), classical schoto and man of letters, 
was horn nt Ashficld, co, Cavan, 22 Janu¬ 
ary 1856. Ilis futliei' was the Rev. James 
Godley, rector of Carrigallen, co. Leitrim, 
brother of John Robert Godley [q.v.], the 
friend of Gibbon Wakclield. His mother 
was Eliza Franec.s, daughter of Peter La 
Touche, of Bellevue, co. Wicklow. Alfred 
Godley was the eldest surviving son. After 
a year at a ^vell■lcnown preparatory scliool, 
Mv, Bassett’s, in Dublin, he wont, with a 
scholav.ship, to Harrow, wliere lu.s powers 
were noted find encouraged by Dr. Mon¬ 
tagu Butler, then headmaster. At sixteen 
Godley won a classical exhibition, and at 
.seventeen a scholarship, both at Balliol 
College, Oxford; but he did not go into 
lesidcnce until the following year (1874). 
He obtained a first class in classical 
moderations in 1875 and a second class in 
lilcrae /wmoiuorcs in 1878. His honours at 
the university iueluded the Gaisford prize 
for Greek verse,the Chancellor’s Latin vcr.se 
and Latin essay prizes, and the Craven 
scholarship. In 1879 lie accepted the post 
of assistant classical master at Brfldliekl 
College. Four 5 'cars later (1883), Godley 
TctuTiiod to Oxford os a tutor and fellow oX 
Magdalen College, a post whieii he occupied 
till his retirement in 1912. In 1910 he was 
elected public oi ator of the university, and 
held the odlcetill his death. The honorary 
degree of doctor of letter.? was confcrrctl on 
him in 1010; he had already received a 
similar degree from Princeton XJnivcr.sity 
when he visited the United States in 1913. 
He was elected an honorary fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen in 1012. He married in 1894 Amy, 
daughter of Charles Hope Cay, fellow of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 
They bad no children. In the spring of 


1025 Godley went on a tour in the Levant, 
in the course of which he contriictcd a 
malignant fever which, .after .some weeks, 
proved fatal. He died at Oxford on 27 June 
of that year. 

Godlcy’s reputation as n writer of light 
humorous or .satiric verse and prose date.s 
from his association with the Oxford 
Magazine. He beciuiic a contributor in 
1883, and editor in 1800. His first pub¬ 
lished coHcetion of poems was Fer.sc.s lo 
Order, some of them reprinted from the 
Oxford Magazine, in 1892. Later puhlicn- 
lions 'were Lyra Frivola (1890), Second 
Strings (1902), a second (enlarged) edition 
of Verses to Order, 1004, and 'I'he Casual 
ITord (1912). Several jiicccs also appeared 
in Echoes from the Oxford Magazine (1890), 
More Echoes (1800), in the posthumous 
Eeliqiiiae (192G), and in Pifly Poems 
(1927). The uiifabmg ingenuity, and 
point of Godloy’s writings h.ave caused his 
ver.se to be considered, by tiic most com¬ 
petent critics, not inferior to that of C. S. 
Calvcrlcy; liLs political ballad The Arrest 
has become a classic of the unionist party 
in Ii'clantl. IBs work as a commentator on 
and translator of Herodotus, Tacitus, and 
Horace, and as joint-editor of the Classical 
Iteviciu from 1910 to 1 020 , made hi m proini- 
nentamongcontempovavy classical scholars 
in Oxford; while the nine Creweian orations 
delivered by him as public orator have been 
described ns‘perhaps his best title to fame 
as an almost perfect wri ter of elegant Latin’. 
He was also the author of Socrates, and 
Athenian Society in his Age (1890), Aspeais 
of Modern Oxford (1894), and Oxford in die 
Eighteenth Century (1908). In 1909 hepub- 
lislied an edition of selected poems ofPracd 
and in 1910 an ed Ltion of the poetical works 
of Tliomas Moore. 

Godlcy’s marked personality, conversa¬ 
tional gifts, and high character made him, 
notwithstanding his shyness, a leading 
figure in the life of the university and of 
the town; he isms an alderman, and had 
he lived anotiier year, would have been 
mayor of Oxford. Conservative by nature, 
as well as in politics, he staunchly advo¬ 
cated such losing causes as the compulsory 
study of Greek at Oxford and the exclu¬ 
sion of women students; but to the 
tenacity of the Northern Irish race he 
joined a philosophic temperament which 
pre.servcd him from bitterness, even wlicre 
he felt most strongly. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Voluntcct movement, and 
the patriotism which was one of liis deep¬ 
est feelings found practical expression in 
his very efficient training and organization 
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of a volunteer force during the European Baltistan. The followiiig year he crossed 
War. Although generally indifferent to the Skoro La, beyond Skardu and Shigar, 
games, he was a lover of active life, and a and surveyed the great Karakoram gln- 
distinguished member of the Alpine Club; ciers, the Bnltoro (BQ miles), the Purimah 
he was also joint-founder of an Oxford and (28 miles), the IBiafo (37 miles), and the 
Cambridge dining club. Hispar (38 miles), togetlier with the giant 

[C. n. L. Flclclier, Memoir included in mounteins that enclose them. He was the 
lieliqiiiac A. D. Goilley, 1026; personal know- discoverer of this ^-eat glacier system, the 
ledge,] E. C. Godley. greatest outside I^olar and sub-Polar re¬ 

gions. Piii'ing the surveys of such remote 
GODWIN-AUSTEN, I-IENllY HAY- districts, officers were instructed not to 
EnsriAM (183-J,-1623), explorer and geo- waste time over the details of uninhabited 
legist, was born at Teignmouth 6 July tracts over 16,000 feet, Godwin-Austen 
1834, the eldest son of Robert Alfred refused to Lc bound by these instructions j 
Cloyne Godwin-Austen [q.v.], the geolo- slight and Jmrdy, with little to carry, he 
gist, of Shalford House, near Guildford, was ideally built for mountaineering; and 
Surrey, by his wife, Maria, only daughter he possessed intense enthusiasm. At a 
of Major-General Sir Henry Thomas God- time when mountaineering technique had 
win [q.v.]. He entered in 1848 the Royal not been developed he set no altitude limit 
Military College, Sandhurst, where he was to his climbs, and he made several ascents 
a contemporary and friend of Frederick above 20,000 feet. His surveys of those 
Sleigh Iloherts (afterwards Earl Roberts regions are beautiful examples of the sur- 
of Kandahar), At Sanclhurst he learnt the veyor’s art of his day; subsequent travel- 
art of topographical pen-drawing from Icrs have remarked on the accuracy with 
Captain Petley, a master of the old French whicli they reveal the structure and topo- 
pictorial school. In December 1831 he graphy of the ranges. In 1862 he explored 
obtained his commission in the old 24th the upper Changchenmo and mapped the 
Foot, afterwards the South Wales Border- northern border of the Pangong district 
ers, and ns early as 1852 served in the on the western edge of the Tibetan pin- 
second Burmese War as aide-de-camp to teau, w'hile towards the end of the se.ason 
his grandfather, General Godwin, who was he was surveying the upper valleys of the 
in command of the British force. It w'as Zaskar ranges, including the numerous 
in Burma that he hast surveyed unknown glaciers of the Sutlej-Zaskar watershed, 
ground by mapping the creeks andnavig- The following year he completed the sur- 
uble waterways of the Irrawaddy delta, vey of the l*angotig lake and district as 
From Burma he was transferred to the far as the Rudok Tibetans permitted. His 
Peshawar division as aide-dc-camp to journal, published as a special paper (Avoirs 
Major-General Sir Thomas Reed [q.V.]. on the Pangong Lake Dislnct of Ladakh ...) 

Towards the end of 1830, on the appli- by the government of India in 1804, gives 
cation of Sir Andrew Scott Waugh [q.v.], an account of tlie morphology of the re¬ 
tire surveyor-general of India, Godwin- gion, which is most valuable to scicutista 
Austen was attached to the Great Trigono- to-day. 

metrical Survey of India in order to assist Late in 1803 Godwin-Austen was ap- 
with tlic first survey of Kaslunir under pointed to serve on the political mission of 
Colonel Thomas George Montgomerie (Sir) Ashley Eden [q,v.] to Bhutan, in the 
[q.v.], and it was on Manganwar in Kash- Eastern Himalaya. His topographical sur- 
inir that the latter lirst pointed out the vcys carried out in tlie following year be- 
great Karakoram summits with which tweenSildcimaiulPiinakha.andhisrccon- 
Gochvin-Au.stcn’s name was afterwards naissance Biirvc 3 's made later witli the 
associated. Throughout the IndianMutiny Bhutan field force, Tcmaincd tire only maps 
tlve surveyors continued tlieir cxplora- of this country for over thirty years. He 
tions, with some disturbance from maraud- next commanded tlie party engaged in the 
ing bands of rebels, but without serious survey of the Garo, Khnsi, and Jaintia 
interruption. After working in the ICazi hills, and of the Naiigong and Kachar 
Nag and Pir Panjal ranges, Godwin- districts of Assam. In 1873-1874 he was 
Austen surveyed, during 18.38 and 18.59, exploring the Naga hills, previously un¬ 
tile Marau-Warwun valley and Northern visited by Europeans, and in 1875 accom- 
.Taramu. In IBQO he was appointed to a parded the i\rat Daila expedition, survey- 
permanent post ns topographical assistant ing 1,700 square miles of previously un- 
in the Trigonometrical Survey andmapped explored country in tlie Eastern Himiilaya. 
the Shigar and lower Sultoro valleys of This work on the northern frontier of 
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A.s.siiiii wiis of great geographical iinpor- 
lancc and threw imicli light on, though it 
(lid not linally solve, the vexed question of 
the itleniily of tl\c Assam litalnnapuiva 
witli the Til)etanTsiingj)o, while the course 
of the Subansiri river was pliiecd on the 
map. 

In the intervals between this active 
pioneer exploration Godwin-Austen was 
engaged on geological investigations of 
coasUlevable importance, CvSpecially in the 
outer Himalaya. He was one of the flr.st 
to search the Siwalilc range of Himalayan 
foothills for fossil (ividence of their fornui- 
tioii, and tlicre was no greater authority in 
ins clay on tire strueturc of tlie Karakoram 
and other ranges beyond the Great Hima¬ 
layan axis. Godwin-Austcii was not tlic 
discoverer of K’’, tlie highest of the Kara¬ 
koram summits and tiic second highest 
mountain on the earth (28,250 ft.). This 
jDcak was first observed by Montgomerie 
in 1850 from Haramukh in Kashmirj the 
designations K', K^, K^, &c., W'erc given 
to peaks in the direction of the Karakoram 
observed by him by theodolite from hills 
in Kashinir. But Godwin-Aiistcii was tlie 
finsb to discover the setting of the great 
peak and the first to explore and survey 
its precipitous sides ai\d the glaciers at its 
base; he was also the first to investigate 
the geological strueturc of this region. 
Various names have been proposed for the 
peak: Dopsanj’, Chiring, Cliogo Hi, Lanfii' 
Jahocl ; none are known to the natives, and 
objection has been raised to all of them. 
In 1888 General J. T. Walker, a former 
surveyor-general of India, proposed that 
the name Gof/x£;w-./fi/s<en should be given 
to the peak to commemorate the explora¬ 
tion of the region, but the government anti 
survey of India did not adopt the sugges¬ 
tion, on the general principle that iiensoiial 
names are iinsuiLablo for Himalayan sum¬ 
mits. The olflcinl designation therefore 
remains K’’, now corrupted by the local 
people to Kechu or Chckii, although God- 
■\viii-A\istcn’s name is to be found on some 
nnotricial maps. 

Fever contracted on survey w'ork in the 
Eastern Himalaya undermined Godwiu- 
Austen’s health, and caused his prcniaturc 
retirement from the service in June 1877; 
but in England be rapidly recovered, and 
set himself to study natural science in all 
its branches 5 in several of these he ob-. 
tained distinction. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1880 for his contributions to geography 
and geology, became president of section 
E (geography) of the British Association 
in 1883, of the Malacological Sotdety from 


1897 to 1800, and of the Conchological 
Society ii\ lOOS-lOOD, and received the 
founder’s gold medal of tlie Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society uv 1910. Ho, retained a 
lasting interest in the survey of India and 
kept up a constant cortespondence with 
young oflieers serving in the Himalaya, 
interesLing them in the natural history of 
their surroundings, and obtaining from 
them specimens, wliieh lie dissected, exam¬ 
ined under the iniot'o.seope, sketched, and 
dcscril)ed when nearly ninety years of ago. 
He pul)Iishcd in scicntillc journals more 
thsiii 130 papens on liis goograiiliical, geo¬ 
logical, and ctlinograpliieal sLiHlie.s, besides 
iiupurtant works on the molhisca and 
fauna of India {The JmikI and Fresfi'Water 
Mollusat of India, 1882-1914; 'The Fauna 
of DriUsh India, vol. i of MoUnsca, 1008). 

Godwin-Austen married twice: first, in 
18011’aulin'fcGeorgiana (died 1871), daugh¬ 
ter of Lieutennnt-Oolonci Arthur Wellesley 
Chichele Plowdcn, nud had one son; se¬ 
condly, in 1881 Jessie (died 1013),claiiglitcr 
of John Harding Robinson, examiner in 
the House of Lords. Godwin-Austen died 
at Norc, GodaUning, 2 December 1928. 

[The Times, 5 December 1028; General 
Iteporls and Hynoplicrd Volume VII of tlie 
Survey of India; Sir Clements Markham, A 
ilfe/«oir of die hnlian Survcus, 2nd ed,, 1878; 
Transactions of tlie Royiil Gcogropliical 
Society 1801, 1804; G'eogrophical Journal, 
February 1024; private iiifoniiation ; pcisoiial 
knowledge.] K. Mason. 

GOLDIE, Sia GEORGE DASHWOOD 
TAUBMAN (1840-192.')), founder of Ni¬ 
geria, was born at The Nunnery, Isle of 
Man, 20 May 1840, the fourth and young- 
c.st son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Taub- 
man Goldie-Tavibman, of the Scots Guards, 
and speaker of the House of Keys, by Ids 
second w'ife, Caroline, daughter of John 
Eykin Hoveuden, of Hemingford, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. Goldie’s father was of jnixed 
Scottish and Manx descent, the paternal 
line being originally named Goldie (of 
Dvimfricsshirc), the maternal, Taubiuaii 
(Isle of Man). George Goldie reverted to 
the paternal name by royal licence in 1887. 

Goldie, after passing through the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, obtained 
a comiuissiou in tlie Royal Engineers in 
1865, which he resigned in 1867. He tlicn 
travelled for sev'crul years, principal])’ in 
upper Egypt and the Sudan. In 1877 he 
lixst visited West Africa, primarily in order 
to look into the affairs of a trading com¬ 
pany on the Niger in which a member of 
his family was interested, and secondly 
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the intention of crossing Africa from I was then launched with a capital of a 
the Niger to the Nik. The illness of his million sterling. Meainvhile two French 
brotlicr, who accompanied him, obliged companies, supported by the French gov- 
to him abandon the latter projeet. In this eminent, had established themselves in 
visit to the basin of the Niger tlie seed was the river; this made the granting of a 
BQwn which developed into Goldie’s life’s charter impossible for the time. Goldie at 
work. once opened negotiations with a view to 

In 1830 the brothers Iliehnrd Lemon amalgamating the French companies with 
Lander [q.v.^ and Jolin Lander [q.v.] had the National African Company under the 
discovered tlie outlet of the river Niger in British flag. This was accomplished in 
the Gulf of Guinea, thereby demonstrating 1884 after a determined struggle, and tlie 
to Europe the existence of a great navi- way seemed clear for the grant of a charter, 
gable waterway leading from the sea iiito Then suddenly, to the surprise of the 
the heart of the African continent and world, Germany launched out as a coloniz- 
giving access to the Alohammcdan states ing power, and summoned the West Afri- 
lying to the wc.st of Lake Tchad. Two can Conference in Berlin (18S‘i-188;)), thus 
years later Maegregor Laird [q.v.] had inaugurating the real scramble for Africa, 
made the llvst attempt to open up the The buying out of the French companies 
river to British trade. He was followed was achieved only jnst in time to enable 
by others, witli varying success; a con- the British plenipotentiary, Lord Salis- 
sular agent was appointed, and after some bury, with Goldie by his side, to state at 
trouble friendly relations were established the Conference that ‘the whole trade of 
with the natives. Meanwhile opinion in the Niger basin is at the present moment 
Great Britain was strongly averse from exclusively in British hands’. This fact 
undertaking any rc.sponsibiUtiea in the in- gave to Great Britain arccognixed position 
terior of Equatorial Africa; and following of predominance upon the principal water- 
the report of a committee appointed to way of that portion of West Africa. For 
investigate the affairs of British West Afri- the very considerable services rendered on 
can possessions, the House of Commons in tliis occasion Goldie was created K.C.M.G. 
June 1865 adopted a resolution dcprccat- in 1887. 

ing any further extension of activities and In the same year that Germany op- 
intimating a desire to reduce responsibiU- pcared on the scene as a competitor, Togo- 
ties ‘with the view to ultimate withdrawal land and the Cameroons became German 
from all, except probably Sierra Leone’, coionies. France was pushing east from 
’rhree years later the con.siilar agent was Senegal, and Goldie was advancing up the 
withdrawn from the Niger in pursuance of Niger and was busily engaged in entering 
this policy, and a period of stagnation into commercial treaties with the native 
followed. rulers in the interior. All had the same 

When Goldie arrived in 1877 he found objective—^the establishment of relations 
some British firms trading in the Niger with the Mohammedan empires of Gandu 
delta, engaged in cut-throat competition, and Sokoto: so the race began. But Goldie 
and making no attempt to open up trade was handicapped i>ccause, as a commercial 
with the rich interior. Then it was that he concern, the National African Company 
conceived the idea of securing under a had as competitors two powerful foreign 
royal charter the wliole valley of the Niger governments with all the advantages of 
for Great Britain. He had a fair Held, for public revenue at their command. This 
there was at that time no foreigner, disadvantage forced a decision on tlie issue 
whether trader, soldier, missionary, or of a charter which would give to the 13rit- 
tTaveUer, in the entire basins of the Niger ish Company the same political standing 
and Lake Tchad, between the French in relation to treaties witii natives as tliat 
colonj' of Senegal on tlie extreme west of of its comijcting nciglibonrs. The hesita- 
Africa and tlie valley of the Nile on the tion of the British government was over- 
extreme east. His tir.st step was to amal- conic, and a royal charter was granted 
gumate the various trading interests in the {July 1886). The Company again changed 
river, This took liirn tw'O years to acconi- its name to that of tlie Royal Niger 
plish, and iu 1876 the United African Company Chartered &,Lunitcd. Under the 
Company was formed. In 1881 the first charter the Comj)any was empowered to 
application for a charter was made, when govern, to keep in order, and to protect 
Goldie was ii\forined that a largely in- the territories of the chiefs with whom it 
creu.scd capital would be an essential pre- liad concluded treaties and, subject to tlie 
limiuavy. The National African Company sanction of the seeietavy of state for the 
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Colonics, to acquire new territories. It was 
luitliori/.cd to levy customs duties in order 
to defray the cost of adniinistmtion. It 
was given jviriHcliction over British suljjects 
and foreigners throughoutitstciTitorics. It 
was to discourage and graduaHy to abolish 
slavery, to toiciate the religion of the in- 
hubiliints, and to uphold as far as possible 
tlicir native laws and custotns. It was n 
]jce\iliarity of this charter that the Com¬ 
pany rcinaiiicd a trading concern in addi¬ 
tion to being charged W’iLh adiiiinistrutive 
clulica. It was controlled by a governor 
and council in England; Lord Abcrclare 
(home secretary, 1808-1878) was appoint¬ 
ed governor, nnd Goldie political adminis¬ 
trator and deputy-governor. On Lord 
Aberdarc’s death in 1895 Goldie himself 
became governor. From the date of the 
charter all the Coini)any's treaties with 
native chiefs contained a clause by which 
the native parties recognized that ‘the 
Company as a government represents Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain nnd 
Ireland and agree to place their territories, 
if nnd when called upon to do so by tlic 
Company, under the protection of the 
British ling’. 

Equipped with this charter the Com¬ 
pany found the struggle with France and 
Germany for supremacy in the interior a 
less unequal one. Both foreign powers 
launched repeated expeditions with a view 
to cutting off the ClHirtcred Company from 
the hintci'lnnd, and it m’us not until tlie 
signing of conventions with Genuany in 
1808 and with France in 1898—^botli initi¬ 
ated by Goldie—that un end W'as put to 
the struggle and the respective spheres 
were finally defined. The British sphere 
was far smaller than Goldie had originally 
aimed at; nevertheless, ho was able to 
secure for Great Britain a territory cover¬ 
ing half a rnillion square miles of the most 
fertile, highly mineralized, and tliickly 
populated portion of West Africa. Tliis 
territory, consisting of an agglomeration 
of pagan and Mohammedan states brought 
by the exertions of the Chartered Company 
within tlie confines of a British protector¬ 
ate, came to be known generally by the 
name of Nigeria (1807), this diCCerentiaring 
it from the British colony of Lagos and 
the Niger Protectorate on the const, the 
hinterlands of which had been secured by 
Goldie’s foresight nnd determination. 

While the Company had been engaged 
in these dangerous international complica¬ 
tions, (liilicultics had arisen on its own 
borders. Its stations on the Middle Niger 
had brought the Company into close com¬ 


munication with the powerful Moham¬ 
medan emir of Nupo, witli whom it had 
negotiated treaties. But the emir per¬ 
sisted in slftvc-rniding expeditions across 
the river. In 1892 Goldie visited the emir 
in his capital at Bicla: he presented him 
with a letter of greeting from the queen, 
nnd impressed ujjoii him that the Company 
came to Nupd for trade nnd friendly inter¬ 
course only; that it must have security for 
the lives of its ofiicials; that its stations 
and goods must not be molested, nnd that 
slave-raifling expeditious aeross the river, 
where the pugun inliabitants were under 
the Company’s protection, must cease; 
otherrvise force would have to be used. 
Assurances of good behaviour ■were given, 
but thej' were short-lived. Before long, 
slave-raiding expedition.? across the river 
were resumed, and Goldie realized that 
the Company’s obligations as a govern¬ 
ment could only be carried out by force 
of arms. The Company had at its disposal 
a small but well-trained and well-armed 
body of native troops under British oHi- 
cers. Goldie acted swiftly and silently. 
Taking advantage of the Nupd army being 
divided (half of it was across the river, 
raiding for slaves) he assembled his force 
of 800 men ot Lokoja and, accompanying 
it in pensoii, advanced (G January 1807) 
straight on the Nupe capital, while the 
Company's licet policed the river and 
prevented the slnvc-raiding portion of 
the emir’s army from rccrossing. Outside 
the walls of Bida Goldie wns assailed by the 
Nupe army, estimated ni sornelS.OOOnicn, 
mostly mounted, led by the emir himself. 
The Nupds were completely defeated, and 
the Company’s troops entered the capital 
the following morning. The emir, who had 
fled, was declared deposed and the heir 
apparent, who liad accepted the Com¬ 
pany’s terms, was installed in his place. 
Subsequently the .smaller Moliammedan 
state of Ilorln, west of the Middle Niger, 
which had given similar trouble, was sub¬ 
jugated after two days’ fighting, and the 
town of Ilorin captured. This most admir¬ 
ably planned nnd executed campaign was 
followed immediately by a decree of tlie 
Company abolishing the legal status o£ 
slavery throughout its territories. 

The final definition of boundaries be¬ 
tween tlie sphere of the Company and 
those of France and Gcvniaiiy (referred 
to above), and the great responsibilities 
thereby involved, led the British govern¬ 
ment to decide that it was desirable to 
revoke the charter on grounds of national 
polity and to assume direct control over 
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the fi’OiitiGr luid (iscal policy of British 
Nigeria. A bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons making provision for 
terms and conditions in connexion with 
the surrender of the charter; tliis passed 
both Houses in July 1809. The ceremony 
of the transfer (for the sum of £805,000) 
of the political and territorial powers of 
the Royal Niger Company to the British 
Crown took place at Lokoja on 1 January 
1900 in the presence of Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Lugard, who had been appointed 
high coinmi.ssioncr. Another ceremony 
took place in England at the final meeting 
of the Chartered Company, when the 
shareholders presented to Sir George Gol¬ 
die, ‘Tlic Eouiulcr of Nigeria’, n portrait 
of himself by Sir Hubert von Ilerkomer 
(afterwards presented to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery) in token of their unbounded 
admiration and gratitude. In. acknow¬ 
ledging the gift Goldie said that the in¬ 
scription on the portrait vividly recalled 
to him a tUtill of emotion, when, twenty- 
two years before, on the Niger, the con¬ 
ception, whicli had doubtless long been 
floating in his mind, and which was only 
the revival of an earlier dream of his in 
another part of Africa, suddenly crystal¬ 
lized into a firm conviction that the only 
possible way of preventing a recurrence of 
the fiascos which had terminated all the 
earlier enterprises for ojjcning up the 
Nigcr^—the only feasible nieans of dealing 
with inner Equatorial Africa as a whole— 
was political acquisition, or, in other 
words, the formation of a civilized govern¬ 
ment there. They were all Imperialists now, 
and this conception might not appear to 
some to be a very original one; but things 
Avere very different in 1877. Between the 
formation of that conceiJtion and its 
partial realization by the granting of the 
charter in July 1086 there were years of 
lieart-brcaking struggle, when every one 
had to be convinced from the merchant 
on the Niger to the statesman in Downing 
Street. Although the "West African mer¬ 
chant was in those days j\ist as enter¬ 
prising as he was to-day, yet he was not 
nt that early period alive to the funda¬ 
mental doctrine that political acquisition 
could alone give permanent security to 
liis commerce, that it alone could prevent 
foreign annexation, with disastrous conse¬ 
quences to British trade, nnd that it alone 
Could bring about a great development of 
commerce by giving to the native peace, 
justice, and liberty, instead of the inccs- 
.‘>ant inter-tribal wars and fetish barbarism 
of pagan Africa and the incessant slave¬ 


raiding and disturbances in the northern 
territories. The ‘castle in tlic air’ of 1877 
had now become an impregnable fortress. 
Five international agreements had secured 
to Great Britain absolute rights over her 
sphere In Nigeria. Those agreements were 
not only rendered possible by, but were 
entirely based upon, the political treaties 
of the Company with native states and 
tribes—trcatie.s exceeding four hundred in 
number. In both the soutlicrn nnd north¬ 
ern regions of Nigeria there remained to be 
done a vast amount of commercial develop¬ 
ment, which could not be properly com¬ 
menced until the polilicnl situation had 
been assured. Meanwhile it was satisfac¬ 
tory to know that what Lord Sali.sbury 
aptly called the work of preparation was 
completed and that the political founda¬ 
tion of Nigeria Avas securely laid [The 
Times, 28 October 1899). 

Goldie’s connexion with West Africa 
then ceased. In 1900-1001 he visited 
China. In 1002-1008 he served on the 
roj-^al commission on the military prepara¬ 
tions for the South African War, and in 
1005-1006 on that on the dispo.sal of South 
African War stores. In 1908-19C)Mie went 
to Rhodesia at the request of the Chartered 
Company to examine the question of self- 
^verninent. In lOO.! he was elected presi- 
dent of the Ro 3 'al Geographical Society. 
In 1D08 he was chosen an alderman of the 
London County Council, and lie was chair¬ 
man of the finance committee until 1919. 
From then onwards his state oJ health 
compelled him to live chieily in southern 
Eiirape until his death, Avhich took place 
in London on 20 August 1023 nt the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Goldie married in 1870 Jlatilda Cather¬ 
ine (died 1808), daughter of Jolin William 
Elliott, of Wakefield, and had one son 
and one dnugliter. He was a4lniittcd a 
privy councillor in 1898, elected F.R.S. 
in 1D02, received lionorary degrees from 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1897, andrvas awarded the Livingstone 
gold medal of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphicnl Society in 1900. 

Goldie’s personality avus reinarkable. He 
w'ns ‘a slim, fair, bhie-cycd man, with 
piercing eyes which seemed to bore holes 
into one*. Thioughout his life tic shunned 
publicity for liis work and for Iiimself; for 
his M'oric he was a firni believer in what 
he called‘the Chinese policy of silence’ ;foi' 
himself, in reply to repeated requests that 
his biography should be undcrtakci\, he 
wrote: ‘Although deeply grateful fortliese 
delicate compliments, I have throughout 
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rcfiiserl compMaiu^e, T dai'esay it linsheen unique rceovtl of lil ty-aiic years’ service 
])arHy due lo excessive sensitiveness; and In tlie Jewish ministvy. On his reUreincnt 
if I his were all 1 should try to conquer it. a special salaried post of emeritus minister 
Ihit, bcliind that, lies a principle which was created for him. 
has remained unaltered ever since I began Gollunc'/.’s main work falls under three 
to tliink, nearly half a century ago. That heads, pastoral, scholarly, and philan- 
principlc is “L’cciivre, e'est tout: I’homnic thropic. Hts congregations naturally had 
n’estrien”. Wc (not I) bring our children the iirst claim on his enoigies, but he 
up to think that fame, position, recogni- undertook many duties outside his parish, 
tion by the public, are proper objects of and worked zealously for the foundation 
Iminan ambition. I loathe them all. I do t)rnew synagogues at South Hackney, New 
not believe that the world will make any Cro.ss, Wultluunstow, Heading, Hanley, 
great advance until children generally arc Hull, Sunderland, and Cariliff. 
brought up with the idea that real Imppi- In 1897 Gollanc/, obtained the rabbinic 
ness IB only to be found in doing good degree. His actioti rai.scd and decided an 
work, in however small or great a sphere, important princii)lc. Ilithoi'totlicrequirc- 
. . . Having all my life regarded self- mciils for the rabbinic degree, which any 
advertisers, from Caesar to Napoleon, as qualilicd rabbi can grant to a suitable 
tlie worst enemies of liuinan progress, I eandiclntc, had nut been definitely spcci- 
cannot in my old age foreswear my prin- fled in England, and tlie degree bad, in 
ciples and join tlic array of notoriety fact, never heen conferred in this country, 
hunters. When my active work is over I It was therefore necessary for Collanez to 
want, before I die, to write on thissubject. go abroad—he went to Galicia—in order 
“Unti voce poco fa”, but the sea is made to obtain his certilieate of rabbinical com- 
up of drops, and I may be able to help petenee. The chief rabbi, Dr. Hermann 
the world to see in which direction true Adler, however, felt that the time was not 
happiness lies.’ yet opportune for jiun-easing the number 

[Private information ; personal knowledge, of qualiUed rabbis in England. The Anglo- 
Sec also Dorolliy Wellesley and Stephen Jcwi-sli clergy had consisted hitherto of 
Gwynn, Sir George Goldie. Founder of Nigeria, rabbis and prcccntor.s (cliazanim) and the 
lOai.] ScAiiBROUOu. sermon Vi'a.s not a regular institution in 

cvcr 5 ' synagogue. He considered tliat the 
GOLLANCZ, Siu IlEHRIANN (18.’»2- status of niinistcr-prcacher, a compara- 
19!10), rabl)i, Semitic scholar, was born ut tivcly recent innovation, needed a fuither 
Bremen 80 November 1852, the eldest son period of development, and that a gcncra- 
of the Itev. Samuel Marcus Gollancz,, tion should pass before ministcr-prcnchers 
minister of tlic Hambro’ synagogue, then should attain to full ral^binic status. He 
in Leaclcnliall Street, London, by his wife, llicrefore refused to recognize Gollancz ns 
Johanna Koppcl. He had three sisters and a rabbi and an acrimonious controversy 
three brotlicra, his youngest brother being began in the Jeivish Chromcle. The ques- 
Sir Israel Gollancz [q.v.]. At the age of ten tions at issue were not merely personal, 
he passed from tlie Whitechapel Founda- whether Gollancz was or was not a rabbi 
tion School to the school attached to the or whether Dr, Adler’s jmsition ns chief 

Jews’ College, then in Finsbury Square; rabbi was impugned. Two matters of 

he entered the .Jews’ College itself and also principle were involved. First, should the 
University College, London, in 1869. He rabbinic degree be given in England? 
graduated B.A. with honours in classic.s secondly, should rabbinic degrees gained 
and philosophy in 1878, and M.A. in abroad be recognized in ISngland? The 

Hebrew, Syriac, and German in 1889. reasoned argiuneiits of ‘Historicus’ 

From 1872 to 1870 he assisted his father (Israel Gollancz) stated ttic case for uii 
at the Hambro’ synagogue as assistant enlarged rabbinate so cogently that in 
preacher. Thereafter he was preacher sue- the end Dr. Adler gave Avay. Gollancz 
ccssively at the .synagogues in St. John’s \vns publiely recognized as ra/)bi and tiie 
Wood (J870-1881) and Great St. Helen’s, requirements of Hebrew’ and rabbinics 
E.C. (1881-1882), and minister at Man- necessary to obtain the diploma of rabbi 
Chester (1882-1885) and Dalston (1885- in this country were formally defined. 
1892). In 1802 he succeeded the chief To-day theological students at Jews’ Coi- 
rabbi. Dr. Hermann Adler [q.v.], as first lege are encouraged to work for this degree 
minister at the Bnyswntcr synagogue, before entering the ministry. Tliese satis- 
Havrow Road, where he remained for factory results are due to the arcUioiis 
thirty-one years, completing, in 1923, a struggle carried on by Gollancz and his 
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brother Israel in the face of great opposi- 
tioji unci nuieh personal inconvenience. 

Dr. Adler died in 1911. Gollancz’s 
claims to succeed hiin us chief rabbi were 
overruled by tlie ini|)orative need for a 
younger man to fill the position. Gollancz 
therefore remained at the Bayswatcr syna¬ 
gogue for another eleven years, during the 
trying period of the European War*. He 
published in 1015 a special translation of 
Joseph Kimehi’s Foiimlalion of J?ci?«io»s 
Fear, of which he presented in 1018 an 
edition of 10,000 copies for the use of 
members of tlic Jewish faith in the British 
forces. His wife received the Belgian order 
of Queen Elisabeth in recognition of her 
war-work. 

Gollancz undertook much public work 
outside the special interests of the Jewish 
community. In 1880, in conjunetion with 
tlie Ilcv. Samuel Augustus Barnett [q.v.], 
he promoted the first of the ‘Whitechapel 
loan exhibitions; he took part in the 
several inovemcnts which secured ClLssokl 
Park as an open space (1888), created the 
North London Technical Institute (1889), 
and saved Moy.se’s Hall, Buiy St. Ed¬ 
munds (1896). He served on the royal 
commissions wliich inquired into the birth¬ 
rate (1918-1016) and the cinema (1917), 
and on the special coininittee appointed 
to report on venereal di.seasc and adoles¬ 
cence (1920-1021); he was vice-pi’csidcnt 
and treasurer of the National Council of 
Public Morals and vice-chairman of the 
Paddington Social Service Council. In 
1017 he ^ecci^Td an illuminated address, 
signed by representatives of many educa¬ 
tional and philanthropic bodies, on the 
occasion of his completing forty-five years’ 
service as a Jewish minister and public 
\Yorlcer. 

Gollancz, who was the first Jew to 
obtain the degree of D.Litt. at London 
University (in 1899), was elected in 1902 
Golclsinid professor of Hebrew at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, in sacccssion to Pro¬ 
fessor Schcchtcr. On his retirement in 
1020 the senate of the university accorded 
him the title of emeritus professor, and in 
order to commemornte his twcnty-oiie 
years’ tenure of the chair of Hebrew he 
pre.scnted his valuable library of Ilebrnica 
and Jndaica to Univensity College; he had 
previously been largely responsible for the 
acquisition by University College of the 
library of Jewish history bequeathed to 
public uses in 1905 by I'Tcderic David 
Mocatta [q.v.]. Gollancz was president of 
the Jewish Drama League, of the Jewish 
Historical Society (1005), and of the Union 


of Jewish Literary Societies (1925-1920). 
In 1922 he celebrated his golden jubilee 
and was the recipient of mnny marks of 
esteem. In 1923 he was knighted, being 
the fir.st British rabbi to receive this 
honour. 

Gollancz married in 1884 Thdrt.se, 
daughter of Samuel Henry Wilner, mer¬ 
chant, of Manchester, and by her had 
three sons. The close of his life was sad¬ 
dened by domc.stic sorrows. In September 
1920 he lost successively his youngest son 
Leonard, his wife, and his sister Emma, 
within ten days; his brother Israel died in 
June of tlie next year. Gollancz died in 
London 15 October 1930. 

Gollaucz’s literary output was very great. 
A bibliograpliy of his works, which, besides 
extensive translations from Hebrew and 
Aramaic texts, comprise contributions to 
.Tew’ish historjq sermons and addresses, and 
personal I'emiiiisceiiccs, is given in his 
Personalia (1028). 

[Sir I-I. Gollancz, Personalia, 1928.J 

H. M. J, Loewe. 


GOLLANCZ, Sm ISRAEL (1864-19B0), 
scbolar and man of letters, the fourth and 
youngest son of the Rev. Samuel Marcus 
Gollancz, niiiiister of the Ilambro’ syna¬ 
gogue, Loudon, by hi.s wife, Johanna Kop- 
pel, was born in London 13 July 1804. 
His eldest brother wsis Sir Hermann Gol¬ 
lancz [q.v.], Goklsmid professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London. He was 
educated at the City of London School, at 
University College, London, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, of which lie was a 
scholar (1383-1887). After taking Jiis 
degree (1887) with a second class in the 
medieval and modern languages trii)Os he 
lectured for some years in English at 
Cfunbridgc before the establishment of a 
school of English there, and in 1806 was 
appointed the first lecturer in English at 
theuniYcr.sity. Previously, in 1802, he held 
been appointed Quain English student and 
lecturer at University College, London, 
and this po.st lie held until 1895. Ten years 
later, in 1905, Gollancz was appointed to 
the chair of Englisli language and litera¬ 
ture at King’s College, London, a post 
which he liekl until his death. In 1900 
he resigned liLs Cambridge aiipointment, 
and on leaving Cambridge took the degree 
of Litt.D. 

In his new post it fell to Gollancz to 
snpei^'ise and direct the development of 
the English depArlracnt of the uiii\'er.‘jity 
of Loudon from a small and relotivciy 
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niiiinporlimt riunilly to tljot of one of tlic 
principal faculties of the univevsity. In 
li)IO Uolliuic/. was selected as one of the 
lirst two recipients of tljc Albert Kahn 
travelliiif» fellowships, hut was unable to 
talce up the fellowship. In 1010 he W'as 
elected a eorccspoudUig member of the 
Iloyal Spanish Academy, and in 1927 of 
the Medieval Acacloiny of Amei’ien. He 
was also Leofric leetni-or in Old linglish 
nt University College, Exeter, bonorury 
director of the Early Engli.sli Text Soc¬ 
iety, president of the Eliilological Society, 
eliiiirmnn of the SluiUespearc Association, 
an honorsu-y freemnn of tl\c Stationers’ 
Coiii])any, and honorary secretary of the 
SliaUcspearc Tercentenary Coimnittce 
(1016). 

Apart, however, from his literary work 
and tciu'hing C^ollatic/, is best known in 
connexion with the Ilritisli Academy, of 
which he w'as one of the founders and 
original fellows, and the secretary from its 
formation in 1902 until his death. To his 
initiative, as secretary of the Academy, 
was largely due the foundation of the 
Sekwcicii lectures, the Cervantes chair of 
Sjianish ami the Camoc^is chair of Vortu- 
giiesc at King’s College, London, and the 
liritisii School of Areliaeology in Jerusa¬ 
lem, Another of Gollanez’s special in¬ 
terests was the project for a national 
theatre. He was honciravy secretary of 
the committee wlio.se task it was to frame 
n scheme for the foundation and eiulow- 
meiit of such a theatre, lie also organized 
the first Anglo-American conference of 
professors of Eiiglisli in London in 1921, 
and t^vo years later headed the English 
delegation to the similar conference in 
New York. He took ndvairtagc of his visit 
to America in that year to lecture at 
several American universities. 

As an Eii glish and Shakespearian scholar 
Gollniicz was in the fn'st rank. His first 
publication, ai\ edition of the Early Eng¬ 
lish poem Pearl, appeared in 1801. In 
1802 appeared Cynewulfs Christ and in 
1895 The Exeter Book oj Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. Other pul)lie.ations of Iris in the 
same or a related field include TAc Parle- 
ment of the Three Ages (1897), The Tragical 
History of Doctor Fnvstus (1807), Hamlet 
in Iceland (1898), The Quairefoil of Lone 
(1901), Boccaccio’s Olympia (1013), Ich 
Deiie; some oijseriifdrons on a manmcripl 
of the life and feats of arms of Edward, 
Prince of Wales (1921), The Sources of 
Ilamlel (1026), and The Caedmon Manu¬ 
script of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry (on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth amriver- 
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snry of the British Acadeniy, 1027). In 
lU'Ki l\c edited 'iVtc Boofc of I/omttge lo 
Shakespeare and in 1803 he issued Charles 
Imnib's Speeimei}s of English Dramatic 
l^oets. Gollanez was also the general editor 
of the ‘Temple’ Shakuspcare, the ‘Temple 
Classics’,‘The King’.sLibrary’, ‘The King’s 
Novels’, ‘The Medieval Library’, and the 
Shakespeare Siovey. 

In the Anglo-.lewish community, of 
wliich he was oneof ttieino.sL distinguished 
nicntbcrs of liis generation, Gollune/, in¬ 
terested himself sjiecinlly in tlic training 
and quulifientions of rabbis. To this object 
he devoU'd himself orr the co\n\cil of the 
Jevv.s’ College, tlie Anglo-.Tcwislt theologi¬ 
cal scininnry of wtiicli he was for many 
years a nicinbcr; and the curriculum for 
the rabbinical dijilonia granted by that 
iirstllution was to a large exLeirt his work. 
He was the sceomi president of tlie Union 
of Jewi-slt Literary Societies and he also 
served for a term ns president of the 
Maecnbaeans and honorary ])rcsidcnt of 
the Iiitcv-Univei’sity Jc^v'isll Federation. 

Gollancz won wide recognition for his 
scholarslup both at home and abroad, and 
in 1019 be was knighted. He was fu\ excel¬ 
lent lecturer, and his charm of manner, his 
readiness to help other scholars, and 
his fondness for children brought him 
many frjends. He married in 1010 Alide, 
daughter of Adolphus GoUlsoUmidt, and 
by her he had one son and one daughter. 
He died at his residence in Brondesbury, 
London, 23 June 1930, and a lecturership 
was founded at the British Academy in 
his memory. 

[The 7'imes, 24 June lO.'JO ; Jexvish Chronich', 
27 June 1030; Jewish Guardian, 27 June 1030; 
personal knowledge.] A, IIyamsos. 

GOSLING.HAnRy(18Gl-10:J0),trade- 
union leader, born in Lambeth 9 June 
1861, was the second son of William 
Gosling, masler lighterman, by his wife, 
Sarah Louisa Rowe, school-teacher, who 
continued to follo^v her profession after 
her marriage. He attended an elementavy 
school until the age of thirteen, Avhen he 
began, ns an ofiicc boy, his wage-enruing 
career. In tiie following year (1875) he 
was bound apprentice to the trade of 
waterman of the river Thames, the occupa¬ 
tion of his family for four geiioratioiis. 
Although Go.sHng was not physically fit 
fortheurduons calling, he followed it untn 
1887, when a break-down in health made 
it necessary for him to seek less laborious 
employment as timber, clothes, and general 
salesman. Nevertheless he kep t in contact 
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with the river, and in 1889 he joined the 
A.infligiimatcrt Society of Watermen and 
LigliLcrincn of tlic River Timmes. In 1893 
he ■was elected general secretary of the 
Society. 

Thenceforward Gosling was in the fore¬ 
front of the long straggle to improve the 
\vorlcing conditions of dock and river 
labour throughout the country, which 
began with tlie great clock strike of 1880. 
In 1910 lie was elected president of the 
National Ti'ansport Workers’ Federation, 
of which his owri organization W'OS a sec¬ 
tion. In 1921 tlic Transport and General 
Workers’ Union replaced the federation, 
and Gosling retained the office of presi¬ 
dent. He attended the nniuial Trades 
Union Congi'e.ss as a delegate -without a 
break from 1893 until his cleatli. He was 
elected to the jiarlinn^cutary committee of 
the Cojigrc.ss in 190S and was chairman 
of tlie Congress in 1910. In the revision of 
the constitution of the Congress and the 
creation of the general council of the Con¬ 
gress (1920) with larger powers and func¬ 
tions than those of tlie parliamentary 
coininittce, he toolc a prominen t part. He 
was a member of the general coujicil until 
192:1. 

In addition to his trade-nnion activities 
Gosling engaged in both municipal and 
national politics. He was elected alder¬ 
man of the Loudon County Council in 
1898 and was a member of-that body for 
twenty-seven years. On the establishment 
of the Port of London Authority in 1908 
he -was appointed a member and served 
for the remainder of his life. In 1923 lie 
was elected member of parliatncnt in the 
labour interest for Whitechapel and St. 
George’s, and sat for that constituency 
until he died. During the administration 
of the labour government, 1023-1924', he 
■was minister of transport and paymaster- 
general, and W’as responsible for the Lon¬ 
don Trafhe Act (1924). Gosling’s long 
tmdc-unioii experience and liigh reputa¬ 
tion for skill and tact in negotiations con¬ 
nected with industrial disputes brought, 
during the European War of 1914-1018, 
many calls upon him by the government 
to assist in the settlement of the multi- 
farious labour didiculties whichthcnaro.se. 
He -vv’as a member of several important 
go\'crnincnt committees, notably the Port 
and Transit Executive committee w'liich 
co-ordinated and regulated the transport 
of men, munitions, and food supplies, and 
the Civil Service Arbitration board, set up 
to adjust the salaries of lower-grade civil 
servants. In 1017 he was appointed to the 
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Imperial Wav Graves commission. His 
many public services during ttie war period 
were recognized by iiis being created C.H, 
in 1917. 

Gosling’s views were those of a socialist 
whose faith wa.s tempered by intimate 
acquaintance with the cliffieultics of social 
and indu.strial organization arising from 
the intractablcness of the human factor, 
riis shrewdness, common .sense, and 
moderation, eoinbincd with his equable 
temper, earned the respect aval esteem 
of both foes and friends in the iiidustriEil 
and political spheres; while in labour 
circles he was regarded with sincere affec¬ 
tion Giving to his loyalty, courtesy, kindli¬ 
ness, and gentle liumour. 

Gosling married in 1884 Helen Martin, 
daughter of Josepli Low Duff, engineer, 
and had no children. He died at Twicken- 
linrn 24 October 1930. 

[l-larry Go.sling, Up and Down Stream, 
1027; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] W. S. Sanders. 

GOSSE, Sitt EDMUND WILLIAM 
(1849-1028), poet aiul man of letters, born 
in Ilackncy 21 September 1849, was the 
only child of Philip Henry Gosse [q.v.], 
the distinguished writer on zoology, by 
his first wife, Emily, daiigiiter of Wllinm 
Bowes, of Boston, Massachusetts [see 
Gosse, Emily]. His childhood was spent 
in Hackney until the deiith of hi.s mother 
in 1857, when he ■was taken by his father 
to live at St. Marycliurch, South Devon. 
His parents were devout members of 
the Plymouth Brotlicrliood, and Gosse 
was brought up in an atmosphere of rigid 
piety. His reading was restricted to a 
narrow repertory of religious literatxirc, 
and until his seventeeiitli year his only 
knowledge of poetry and fiction Av.as gained 
surreptitiously, or during hi.s iitlcndance at 
neighbouring schools, the first of wliicli 
was called Mount Veden. 

In 1865, when diaries Kingsley, a friend 
of Philip Gosse, secured for Eciinutul an 
appointment in the cataloguing section 
of the British Museum, he luicl already 
some knowded|^ of Ercrich, German, Ital¬ 
ian, and Swedish. Freed from tlic mental 
bondage imposed on him at home, he gave 
himself up to the study of Utcvat'.ire. He 
nmclc the acquaintance of leading writers, 
often introducing himself to an autlior by 
a letter expressing admiration fori lis work. 
Ill this way he became ncqiiaintcd with 
William Bell Scott [q.v.], and througli iiim 
with the prc-Raphaclitcs. In 1870 he pub¬ 
lished Madrigals, Songs, and Sotmels, ivitli 
B A u 
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.Inhn ]51ail;ifi as joint aiitlior. Gossc’s con- 
li'ilmUtvus to tlw volwiue itkowcd him to 
be a writer of grucefiil and rtccomplislietl 
verso, but witliout notable inventive 
power. Ilis inutuvcr poetry bears the 
.same stump ot elegance and delicacy of 
oKpression, best seen in the lyrics con¬ 
tained in bis volume of Collected Poems 
(1011). Perliaps tiic best exuinplc of his 
careful, clear-cut, perspicuous verse is to 
be found in his poem Itcvelation, printed in 
The Oxford Book of English Verse, or again 
in McUtnchoIji in ilic Garden, The Blip- 
pUnnt, The liclurn of the Smdloios, and 
Epilo^iU!. 

In 1871 Goskc paid n visit to the I.ofo- 
den Islands. In a booksliop at Troiidjhcm 
he bought a copy of a recent work of 
Henrik Ibsen. Me lit once set to w'ork 
with the help of u dic;tiouary to study the 
Norwegian di aiuaii.st, and .subsequently in 
articles and re\'iew3 became the first W'ritcr 
to introduce biiii to the English public. 
Gosse hiinsclf translated Ibsen’s llcdda 
Gahler (1801) and 'The Master-Builder 
(with William Archer, 180;i). His first 
publislicd article, ‘The Eofoilen Islands’, 
appeared in I'Vascr’s Mugname in 1871. 
lie was an oninivorou.s reader, and by 
means of iinincnse industry, a clear and 
vivid stylo, and a discrhniiiating taste 
qiiicldy earned tlic reputation of u sound 
critic. He wrote for the Spectator, the 
Academy, and other periodicals. In 1873 his 
first imiependent volume of verse. On Viol 
and Flute,^s"ds well received. Sludicsinthe 
TAteratiire of Northern Europe (1870) estab¬ 
lished him as one of the leading authorities 
on Scandinavian and Dutch literature. 

In 1876 Gosse gave up his post at the 
llxitisb Museum, on being appointed trans¬ 
lator to the Board of 'XVade, wlicre he was 
attaclied to tlic commercial department, j 
(Henry) Austin Dobson [q.v.], IViDiam 
Cosmo Monkhouse [q.v.], and Samuel 
Waddington were serving in tlie marine 
department at the time. In 1882 he pub¬ 
lished his life of Gray, in the ‘English Men 
of Letters’ scries, one of his most popular 
books, and in 1884 a complete edition of 
Gray’s works. Seventeenth Century Studies 
appeared in 1888, and wn.s followed, at 
irregular intervals, by numerous volumes 
of poetry, criticiam, and biography,includ¬ 
ing a Life of William Congreve (1888), A 
History of Eighteenth Century Literature 
(1880), Life of P. Jl. Gosse (1800), Life and 
Letters of Dr. John Donne (1890), a life of 
Jeremy Taylor (‘English Men of Letters’ 
series, 1004), Coventry Patmore (1905), Life 
of Sir Thomas Broivne {IQQo),Henriklbsen 


(1907), and Life of Algernon Charles Sxvin' 
(mrnc (1917). Ilia (.’o/iccfi'd Es.says were 
puljlishcdin live volumes in 191.8. 

In 1884 to las.'i Gosse carried out a 
sirceessful lecturing tour in the United 
States, at the eonelu.sion of which he was 
offered, but deeUned, the professorship of 
English litcratiH'c at. Harvard University, 
On his return to England, having been 
appointed to succeed (Sir) Ivcslic Stephen 
as Clark lecturer in English literature at 
T'l'inity College, Cambriclgc, a post which 
he held until 189U, lie ic^pealed at Cam¬ 
bridge the lectures wliieli lie jiacl delivered 
in America, subscipiently (1HB5) publish¬ 
ing them under the title From Shake- 
.speure to Pope.. In October 1886 a bitter 
and damaging article by Jobn Churton 
Collins [q.v.], entitled ‘English Literature 
attUc Universities’, in which GOvSse’s teach¬ 
ing was denounced, appeared in the 
Quarterly Tfcvieio. Gosse lejdicd in the 
Aeademy, but was unable to dispose of 
many of the clmrges of inaccuracy which 
Churton Collins had ])rought against him. 
His reputation sufl'eicd, and tlic contro¬ 
versy, in which A. C. Swinlnirne joined in 
his defence, deeply affected him. 

In 1904 Gosse was appointed librarian 
to the House of I.ords, a post wliich he 
held for ten years. This gave liiin inde- 
petidciiee and financial security, ‘under 
conditions favourable to leisurely and ex¬ 
tended thought’. In 1007 he jaiblished 
anonymously Father and Son, Ids most 
notable contribution to Engli.sh literature. 
The book, wdiicli describes his own cldld- 
hood passed in ilic religious atmosphere 
created by his fatlici', ^vas ivrittcn witii a 
creative and imaginative power which 
svitpviscd bis svarmesfc admivers and raised 
his reputation to a high level. It was 
crowned by the I'’rcnch Academy in 
1013. Tliis book Avns a turning-point in 
Gosse’s career, and wiicn, eleven years later 
(1018), he began iu the Sunday Times a 
scries of weekly articles which continued 
until his death, he wrote with a prestige 
enjoyed by scnreely any critic of the 
day. Selections I'roiri these articles were 
reprinted in Books on the Table (1921), 
More Books on the 'Table (1033), and 
other volumes. 

Gossc’s model was Siuntc-Beuve, and 
his weekly criticisms ivill bear comparison 
with the Causeries du Lundi. From 
his‘pulpit’, as he called t\\c Sunday Times, 
he covered a varied and extensive range 
of literary topics. The light which he 
shed was diffused rather than penetrating, 
but his volumes of criticism, often marked 
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by wit, hiitnoiir, nnd a clciicate irony, and 
always by a style of conspicuous lucidity 
and cliann, are eminently readable and 
cnliglitcning. He claimed that he wrote 
to please rather than to instruct, and to 
spread abroad his own enjoyment in rcatl-, 
ing. 'Ibis may be seen In bis eatliistWDTbs,' 
Gossip in n Library (1801) and Qitesliom 
at Issue (1800), but is perhaps more notice¬ 
able in some of his later publications, Inl&t 
Arma (1916), Hooks on the Table, and 
Silhouettes (1025), ' 

Gosse excelled in literary portraiture. 
In his youth he had not allowed his rever-1 
ence for celebrities to iutevrerc with his 
powers of critical observation. He was 
fitted by temperament, ns he said, to 
notice ‘the little fireside ways that dis¬ 
tinguish men from one another’, and at 
an early stage of his career he had been 
urged by R. L. Stevenson to cultivate this 
gift, Vivid and intimate records of thCi 
lending literary figures of liis time lie 
scattered through his volumes of criticism, 
and form a lasting, and in. many ways 
unique, contribution to one aspect of the 
history of the period. 

In spite of air element of sparkling 
mnliccappai'cntnttimes in his conversation 
and a proneness to take offence, Gosse 
was benevolent in disposition and gener¬ 
ous in tlie pecuniary and literary help 
which he gave to others. Socially he was 
genial and inspiriting, and in conversation 
he was seldom outshone. To quickness of 
wit and high spirits he added genuine love 
of companionship; in talk his rvidc know¬ 
ledge of literature was used with a deft 
and easy mastery, and then only to lighten 
and enliven the occasion. R. L. Stevenson 
has described Gosse’s convers.ntion in Talk 
and Talkers, in which Gosse appears under 
the sobriquet of Purccl. 

Gosse was of medium height, quick in 
movement, and rather Seandiinivian in 
colouring—fair \vitl\ piercing blue eyes 
under a fine forehead. He w'as an accoin- 
plislied and persuasive lecturer, and in 
much request as an after-dinner speaker.' 
Ilis gift for fi-icndship was remarkable, 
.and among his many friends were Swin¬ 
burne, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, 
R. L. Stevenson, George Sloore, Henry 
James, Lord Haldane, and Sir Hamo 
TliornycroCt. 

Gosse was the recipient of numerous 
honours. He was made C.B. in 1012 and 
knighted in 1925. Honorary degrees from 
the universities of St. Andrews (1899), 
Cambridge (1020), Strasburg (1920), 
Gothenburg (1923), and the Sorhoime 


(1925), and tlie orders of .St, Olaf in Norway 
(1901), of the Polar Star in Sweden (1908), 
of the Daimebrog in Denmark (1012), 
and the legion of honour in France (1025) 
testified to ins wide recognition as a man 
of letters. Pie died 16 May 1928 at a 
nursing-home in London, -where he had 
continued to the last to write his wecldy 
articles with unabated skill and vivacity. 
He married in 1875 Ellen, daughter of 
George Napoleon Epps [q.v.], ond sister 
of the second -wife of Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadcnin [q.v.]. They had one son and two 
daughters. 

Gosse was twice painted by John Sar¬ 
gent in 1886; one of tliese portraits hangs 
in the National Portrait Gallery, the other 
is in the possession of the family. There 
is also a drawing of him by VVilUam 
Rotlicnstcin iii the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Tfte Sallies, 17 May 1028; Evan Chartcria, 
Life and Lelters of Sir Edmund Gosse, 1031; 
private informevtion.] E. CuARXiinis, 

GOULD, Sm FRANCIS CAR- 
RUTHEUS (184-1—1925), cartoonist, was 
born at Barn-staple 2 December 1844, the 
second son of Rielmrd Davie Gould, archi¬ 
tect, by his wife, Judith Carrutliers, 
daughter of William Ford. Educated at 
private schools in Barnstaple, he entered 
a local bunk at the age of sixteen. From 
childhood he had been ready with the 
pencU, chiefly making studies of birds and 
animals; nnd ivhile at the bank he drew, 
purely for amusement, emicatures of vari¬ 
ous colleagues, custoi-ncrs, and well-known 
persons in the torvn. In 1805 lie went up 
to London to work in n stock-broker’s 
office, and after a few years became a 
member of the stock exchange, operating 
first ns a broker and later as a jobber. 
Here, too, his ])cncil was bii.sily at work, 
and his caricatiire.s were in great demand 
among business accjuaintancea and friends. 
Large numbers of them were issued for 
private circulation. Gould found the 
I ‘House’ (i.e. the stock exchange) an 
' excellent school, for, in his own words, 
‘there was every variety of personality 
' and very marked individuality among the 
members’; but for many years he looked 
; upon these clraAviugs solely as distractions 
and had no idea of embarking on the 
I career of a professional cartoonist. 

I In 1879, liowever, Gould was asked by 
I Horace "Voulcs to illustrate the Clii'istmas 
number of Trtith, aird his work therein 
was so much appreciated that his services 
were regularly engaged for the subsequent; 
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UUvisUnns issvics orvh',\l journal up to the 
year 1805. l’'rom 1887 onwards lie bcciiinc 
IV fairly ccnislaiit contributor of cartoons 
and sketches to the Pall Mall Gazelle. In 
181)0, wlieii W. T. Stead was sueeccclcd in 
the cdilorsliip by (Sir) Kdward Tyus Conk 
[fl-''-]. Oould became a member of the 
staff; and early in 1B03, after the paper 
had |>!iKsed under the control of Mr. Wil- 
liuiu Waldoi'L' (afterwards Viscount) Astor 
(chan^jing its polities from liberal to coii- 
scu'vaLive in llic jirocess), Gonhl joined, 
with Cook and .1. A. Spender, the slalT 
of the newly founded lyeulmnsfcr Cuzclle. 
With that papev lie icumincd until 1914. 
lie was not only a dranglitsinan but a 
capable journalist. A keen radical, he 
devoted himself t)y word and line to the 
attack on conservaitve principles and 
policies; and in 1890 he was appointed 
assistant editor. Lively accounts of purliu- 
mentary debate.s came from his pen; and 
be leetiircd on parlianumtary matters in 
various parts of blngland and Scotland. 
On the accession of the liberal partj' to 
jiowcr in 11)00 he was knighted in recogni¬ 
tion of bis polilieal services. From 1894 
to 101‘lhc edited apapcroflii.sown,Picb/re 
PolUics, and in 11)03 and 1004 collections 
of liis political cartoons were Issued in 
folio form, From 1914 onwards he lived 
in rctii'cment at Porloek, Somerset, where 
Ik; died, at the age of eiglity, 1 Jnmiary 
1925. 

G mild wa.s a d oiig)j ty figh ter and n powei- 
nniong tlic liberals in the stormy days of 
tlie Irish question, the Sonth African War, 
and the great Useal controversy which 
raged in the late nineteenth century and 
on into the twentieth. He was once 
described by Lord Rosebery as ‘ one of the 
few remaining political as.scts of the party 
Extremely modest in his opinion of his 
work, Gould laid no claim to the title of 
artist in the serious sense. ‘I accentuate’, 
he said, ‘the salient fcatvu’cs of the jJoliU- 
cal situation of the moment.’ His drawing 
was uncertain and his line undistinguished; 
but if there is one branch of pictorial art 
in which content heavily outweighs style 
that branch is tlie political cartoon. For 
tliis Gould undoubtedly possessed three 
essential qualities—wit, n wealth of ideas, 
and a fueulLy for .seizing the likenesses of 
his victims. He held his political faith 
very sincerely, and was fertile and rc- 
Boureeful, if not very profound, in notions 
calculated to bring his opponents into 
ridicule. If the main function of such 
work be to effect changes of opinion and 
to sway policies, then Gould was the most 


successful cartoonist of his day. His effects 
were not jiroduced by distortion or ex¬ 
treme exaggeration, but by a sense of 
character and of hnmorous situation. 

Gould’s lifelong interest in animals, and 
above all in binls, was reilccled in bis 
cartoons. His favourite siilqcet was Mr, 
.loscph CUaiubcrluin, whom he carieatvivcd 
in inmimcnible guises. (Lord) Balfour, tlie 
eightli Didee of Devonshire, and (Lord) 
Morley also figurcil largely in his work, 
lie made coiisulcrnblc use of tiie works 
of Dickens, of Alice in WondcrUmd and 
Alice through the Tjoahing-Glass, and of 
J. C. Harris’s Unde Remus as vehicles 
for his satire. Oeeasionally tlie Bible or 
Shakespeare supplied him with a text, or a 
celebrated painting—such ns Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson’s ‘Napoleon aboard the Bel- 
Icrophon’—^vas parodied in line. He was 
very urbane (in his own phrase, ‘I etch 
with vinegar, not with vitriol ’), and rarely 
or never caused heartburning or anno 3 'ance 
to his subjects. 

Among Gould’s many books, one of the 
most amusing wa.s Froissart's Modern 
C/jTom'c/cs, which ajipeavcd in throe parts 
in 1902,1903, and 1908, a political history 
of the day, written in a style parodying 
that of Frois.snrt, and illustrated with 
earicatiii'cs of prominent politicians clad 
ns knights, Chaucerian characters, and so 
forth, 

Gould married in 1809 Emily (died 
1920), daughter of Jliig]) Ballincnt, of 
Barnstaple, flr.st a ,ship-l)iiilder aad sliip- 
owncr, and later a tamier. They liad three 
sons and two daughters. 

[The Times, 2 Jatuiiiry 1925; The Studio, 
%'oI. xxiii, 11)01; Anion d'lilson, 'F. C. 
Cflri«ih(rist{u psvmjiblct), lUdU ; S. M. Pluiinc 
ill hJogazitie of Art, new series, vol. 1, lOOIi; 
private information.] H. B. Giiuisditcii. 

GRAY, GEORGE BUCHANAN (18fi5- 
1922), Congregational minister and He¬ 
brew scholar, was born at Dlandford, 
Dorset, 13 January 1865, the second son of 
the Rev. Benjamin Gray, Congregational 
minister at Biandford, by his wife, Emma 
■lane, daughter of George Bnebanaa 
Klrkiuan. Ho was educated at private 
schools at Bhiudford and Exeter, alter 
which he acted as a schoolmaster at Biand¬ 
ford for several years, during which he 
studied for matncnlation at London Uni¬ 
versity, passing that examination in 1882 , 
He continued iuthc same way while study¬ 
ing for his degree at New College, Hamp¬ 
stead, and University College, London, 
where he read Greek and Latin and began 
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working at Hebrew, and took the degree 
of B.A. in 1880. He then began 'working 
for the degree of Id.A., but left London 
before finisi^ing the course in order to go 
to Oxford, where, as a non-collegiatc 
student, he studied Semitic languages at 
Mansfield College, and obtained a first 
eiass in the scliool of Oriental studies in 
1801. He also won the Pusey and Ellcrton 
Hebrew scliolarship (1880), the junior 
Hall-IIoughton ScpUiagint prixe (1890), 
and the junior (1801) and senior (1803) 
Kcnnicott Hebrew .scho]jirsl)ip.s. He com¬ 
pleted his studies at the university of 
Marburg. 

On taking his Oxford degree in 1801 
Gray was appointed a tutor at Mansfield 
College, and in 1803 was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. Seven years 
later (1900) he was promoted to be pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and the exegesis of the 
Old Testament at Mansfield College, where 
he remained for the rest of hia life. He 
married in the same year Franee.s Lilian, 
only daughter of Airiecl Williams, the 
artist [q.v.], and had one son and one 
(laughter. 

Gray was both a teacher and an original 
investigator. As a teacher, he eneouraged 
a succession of students, both inside and 
outside Ids own college, to pursue Hebrew 
studies, sliowing hini.self no dry scholar in 
spite of his profound learning, but very 
human in hia wide and manifold interests. 
Moreover, although his mind was calm 
and critical and his nature neither senti¬ 
mental nor demonstrative, he won the 
affection and often lifelong devotion of 
his pupils, who remembered him os a real 
power in their intellectual and spiritual 
life. He had a great suspicion of all at¬ 
tempts to escape from facts by emotional 
side-tracks; he cared above all things for 
the truth, and sought only to guide his 
students to an interpretation of the Bible 
winch would not afterwards fail them. As 
an investigator, he produced numerous 
original articles on Semitic and biblical 
subjects in learned and religious publica¬ 
tions, and several books, of which six may 
be mentioned as works of outstanding 
merit and importance. These are Studies 
in I-lebrexv Proper Names (1806), in which 
he showed that the Hebrews tended to 
employ different types of personal names 
at different periods of their history and 
that these may therefore be of importance 
in the critical examination of the docu- 
meutavy sources of the Old Testament; a 
Commcntarif on Numbers (1903); a Coni- 
menUiry on Isaiah l-XXVII (1912) in the 


International Cviti-cal Commentaries^ in 
which he also completed in two volumes 
the Commentary on Job (1021) of Samuel 
UoUcs Driver [(pv.]; the Forms of llebrezo 
Poetry (lOlfl), in which he proved that 
there 15 a real distinction between Hebrew 
pro.se and poetry, consisting, in respect to 
poeticul form, in a combination of parallel¬ 
ism and rhythm, although he also admitted 
the possibility of a third form of composi¬ 
tion which nugUt be called ‘parallelistic 
prose*, not unlike the early Arabic 
‘rhymed prose’; and lastly, a more or less 
complete set of lectures on Hebrew ritual 
practices, published after iris death under 
the title Sacrifice in the Old Testament 
(1925), in whicli he discussed exhaustively 
everything comrcctcd with the altar and 
sacrifice, the festal calendar, and the 
priesthood. 

These ■works show Gray to liave been a 
follower of the school of biblical criticism 
represented hr Germany by Julius ^Yell- 
hausen and in England by S. R. Driver, 
but he was an independent thinker with 
a positive and constructive aim essentially 
his Own. He loved the writings of the Old 
Testament, tlicir history, theology, and 
poetry, and dedicated his life to Leading 
others to a right mrderstauding of thcn\. 
On critical questions his judgement was 
shrewd and sane; he distrusted extreme 
views and advanced cautioinsly to liis con¬ 
clusions, blit, so soon as he -was sure of his 
ground, he could not be shaken. His books 
wci-e learned but sagacious, lively but 
reverent. At the same time he regarded 
it as port of his mission to spread modern 
knowledge about the Bible beyond the 
narrow bounds of select cliissos of ad¬ 
vanced .students or ftitiirc ministers; he 
lectured freely to schools and meetings, to 
societies of the Friends, and ininistcrial 
gatherings. In preaching he generally took 
his text from the Old Testament and 
showed how deeply he was permeated by 
: its devotional spirit. 

Apart from his biblical studies. Gray 
was much interested in problems of social 
welfare; he frequently visited the Mans¬ 
field College aettlcinent in Canning Town 
and for many years was an active meaiber 
of its committee. In politics he \vas a 
liberal in both Imperial and municipal 
affairs; ecclesiastically, he was a convinced 
free churcliman and nn old-fiishioncd In- 
I dependent, keenly iritcrestcd in cha|)ols 
in country districts and their ministers, 

I amongst whom he hnd been brought up. 
He was a loyal and devoted friend and 
colleague, a vigorous personality full of 
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llic joy of lift! iind ctulowed with ti richly 
i'wruisluHl usind, cu\uiUle of showing hun- 
k(*K ]eiunc:<l wiLlioiit pedantry and contro¬ 
versial wiliiont bitterness, and withal 
jiossc-sscd of n strong sense of humour. In 
liis younger days he had been un Alpine 
cliinliev, siiul in Inter life he took to lawn- 
teimis and to bicycling both in France and 
in Phiglrnul, which enabled him to gratify 
his love of the countryside. 

Gray paid one \'i.sit to Palestine and 
Syria for purposes of study (lOd*!) and 
served for many years on the coniinittcc 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, lie 
also made tsvo journeys to the United 
States of America, the lirst at the rcriucst 
of the Covincil of Mnnslicld College on a 
tour of inquiry concerning a possible suc¬ 
cessor to Dr. A. M, Fairbaim as principal 
of the college (lOOB), and the second to 
give a course of lectures at the university 
of Chicago (1010). Amongst the honours 
which lie received were the honorary de¬ 
gree of D.D. of Aberdeen University (1003) 
and the degree of D.Idlfc. of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity (1905). At Oxford he held also the: 
ofliccs of vSpoalccr’s lecturer in biblical 
studies (ini4.-19l9) and GrinOcld Iccturce 
on the Septuagint (1919-1921). He died 
suddenly at a meeting of the hoard of 
theological studies at Oxford 2 November 
1922, on the afternoon of the day on which 
he was expected in the evening to deliver 
his inaugural address ns president of the 
Society of Historical Tlicology. 

['The Times, 8 November 1022; bibliography 
in Gray’s posthumous Sacrifice in the Old 
2'csia7ncnl, 1025; private iiiforinfition.] 

G. R. Diiivcn. 

GRAY, HERBERT BRANSTON 
(1861-1920), .schoolmaster, was born at 
Putney 32 April 1851, the second son of 
Thomas Gray, of St. Peter’s, Isle of 
TUanet, by his wife, Emily Maty, daugh¬ 
ter of M'illiain Heath, of Pennsylvania 
Cai;tlc, Isle of Portland. In 1605 he went 
to Winchester College where, in the follow'- 
ing year, he gained an exhibition. He pro¬ 
ceeded in 1870 with a classical scholarship 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, and obtained 
a first class in clas.sicul moderations in 
1872 and a second class in literae htimani- 
orcs in 1874. 

In 1875 Gray joined the staff of West¬ 
minster Scliool, where he came under the 
influence of Dean Stanley. Of Stanley 
Gray wrote that he ‘instilled into me 
wliatover inspiration I have had in life’. 
He was ordained deacon in 1877 and ptic.st 
in 1878 and, while retaining his master¬ 


ship at Westminster, gained some paro¬ 
chial experience in I.otuUin. In 1878 he 
was aj)poiiitc;d jieadnuister of Louth gram¬ 
mar school, and Nvent there in 1879. Gray 
raised the iuiml)ers and developed tlic 
school, bdt wlien, in 188(5, he was olfered 
tlie hcadiiiastersliip of St. Andrew’s Col¬ 
lege at llradiicld in Rcrksliire, he deckled 
to accept a po.sition wiiieh, however un- 
pronii.sing at the time, seemed to him to 
offer more scope for his abilities. 

The rebuilding of Bradfickl ])roved to 
be the main work of Gray’s life. The 
cxj>eetations formed at the time of the 
foundation of the school in 185Q had not 
been realized. During the fir.st ten years 
the numbers had risen to 120, but decline 
followed, ajKl when Gray came, the boys 
numbcTcrt barely 50, only a few were 
paying fees, and tlic end was in sight. 
When he retired thirty year.s later, the 
number of boy's exceeded 300, which is 
now the normal figure. In 1880 Dradfield 
needed rebuilding, in two senses. Gray 
supplied the uece.ssary skill and enthu¬ 
siasm. A new constitution on modern 
liiie.s siieeccdcd tlie patriarchal rule of 
Thomas Stevens, the founder, rector of 
Brndficld and loi d of tlie manor; and new 
buildings were added from time to time 
to supplement an old country house, 
Gray’s energy, mental and physical, was 
exceptional, and it had full scope. Though 
short in stature, lie was very musculai; 
he played lives with picked boys and beat 
them, until quite late in life j his lawn- 
tennis was of a quality not often seen at 
that time, and he rarely seemed to be 
walking at less than five miles an hour, 
When he retired, Bradfickl was fully 
equipped in the many branches which arc 
now thought ncec.s.snry for a leading public 
school. He also instituted a navy class, 
and engineering worksliops at a time 
when the value of what is now called 
practical work was little rccogni/cd; and 
in 1009 he established a Tanch iu Alberta, 
Canada, wlicre boys leaving Gradficld 
could learn local conditions of agriculture. 
Although the ranch did not prove per¬ 
manent, it was pioneer work in a valuable 
direction. 

OutsideBradneld, Gray was bc.st known 
os the founder of the Bradfickl Greek Play, 
and of the open-air theatre near the school, 
built in 1890, partly by the hoj-.s tliem- 
selves, on the model of the Greek theatre 
at Epidaunis. Here, every third year, the 
boys give either the Antigotie, the Alceslis, 
OT thc Agamemnon before large audiences. 
Gray himself more than once acted 
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as tlic coryphuGHS, A strong point was 
mnilc that, while suoh training had much 
ccluoatioiml value, it was never allowed to 
intei'fei'e with the general work of the 
school; but tlie success aud almost world¬ 
wide fame of the Brad field Greek Play was 
naturally a aoui'cc of pride to its founder 
and a distinction to the schaol. 

After his retirement in 1010 Gray 
travelled widely, and published several 
books on educational and Imperial ques¬ 
tions: The Public Schools and the Empire 
(lOltl), Eclipse or Empire? (1016), and 
America at School and al Work (1018). In 
1018 he became vietw of St. Mary’s church, 
Biuy St. Edmunds, and in 1026 rector of 
Lynton, Devonshivc. lie died at South¬ 
ampton 5 April 1020. 

Gray married in 1882 Selinn, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Wharton Booth 
Marriott [q.v.], nsslstant-niastcv at Eton, 
and a con,sin of the Rev. Charles Marriott 
[q.v.]. They had two sons. 

A medallion portrait of Gray by Lndy 
Harri.s, executed in lOOo, and a drawing 
by John Pettie, representing him as cory¬ 
phaeus, are in the possession of Mrs. Gray. ; 

[Tite 0 April 1929; Selhia Gray,' 

Grdij of llrcidjield, lOiM ; A. F. Lcncli, IJislory I 
(i/ Ihadjicld CellMgc, lOOO; private informa-' 
tioii.J O. S. Fiti!:i!:MAN. j 

GREAVES, WALTER (1846-1030),, 
painter, the son of n Chelsea w'atcrnian' 
and hont-buikler, was born 4 July 1846 in | 
Chelsea and lived as a boy at 10 (after¬ 
wards 3) Lindsey Row, Chelsea. A few 
doors away was the llrst home in London 
of the painter, James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler [q.v.], at 7 Lindsey Row (after¬ 
wards 101 Clieyne Walk). WTiistler went 
to live there in 18C3, and at that date, or 
earlier, the two brother,s Walter and Harry 
Greaves used to row him about the Thames 
ns their father had rowed J.M. W. Turner. 
They also worked for Whistler in his studio, 
buying materials, preparing canvas and 
colours, making his frames, and they 
attended an art class in his company. In 
late life, and possibly with imperfect 
recollection, Walter Greaves stated that 
his brother anti himself were painting 
pictures of the Tluintes and Cremornc 
Gardens, both day and night effects, be¬ 
fore they knew Whistler. Whistler spoke 
of them as his ‘first pupils’, and Walter 
Greaves said: ‘ Hc taught us to paint and 
we taught him the waterman’s jerk.’ 

Of the t\vo brothers, Walter showed 
more nccoinpli.shment as a painter, Hc 
knew Carlyle and painted more tlian one 


portrait of him at about the time (1870) 
when Carlyle was sitting for Wliistler. 
Most of his portraits and landscape sub¬ 
jects paintcrl in the Chelsea district .show 
strongly the influence of Whi.stler in their 
outlook and tonality, but in his early days 
Gmivcs, iu his own words, ‘was accus¬ 
tomed to fill pictures with numerous de¬ 
tails’ ; to this class belong his two largest 
pictures in oil, ‘Chelsea Regatta’, now in 
the City Art Gallery, MaucUestcr, and the 
imsophisticntcd and brilliant ‘Boat-race 
Day, Hammersmith Biddgc’, bought by 
the Cliantrey Trustees in 1922 nnd now 
at the Tate Gallery. These pictures, and 
many of his water-colour drawings of old 
Chelsea, the busy water-front, the pic¬ 
turesque streets and courtyards, the by¬ 
gone gaiety of Cremorne Gardens, show 
an originality and a profound interest in 
detail which were lost in his later work 
done under the dominating inlluenee o£ 
Wliistlcr. Greaves once said: ‘To Mr. 
Whistler a boat was always a tone, to us 
it was always a boat.’ 

For many years Greaves practised the 
art of painting patiently and disinterested¬ 
ly, without receiving rewards or recogni¬ 
tion, disjiosiug of his work to local patrons 
and dealers; but in 1011 he \Ya3 ‘dis¬ 
covered’ by Mr. W. S. Marchant, of the 
Goupil Gallery, who became his friend 
and loyul supporter. An exhibition of 
Greaves’s work held at the Goiqiil Gallery 
in 1911 helped to establish his reputation 
as o painter, and later exhibitions took 
place in 1022 ami 1031. He "was elected 
an honorary member of tlie Chelsea Art.s 
Club in 1021. In I92'.2, through the efforts 
of the rector of Chchca and several dis¬ 
tinguished artists, Gi'cavcs was admitted 
to the Charterjiouse. He died in hospital 
ns the result of an accident 23 November 
1030. He was uninari'icd. 

A portrait of Greaves by William Nichol¬ 
son is in the Mauclie.slcr Art Gallery. 
Greaves’s fviU-Iength povi-ralt of bia sister 
‘Tinnic’ (Alice Greaves, died 1021) is in 
the Johannesburg Art Gallery. 

Times, 29 November 10,10; E. R. and 
J. Pennell, Life ofJ. McNeill Whistler, 2 vols., 
1008; CnUilogties of Goiipil Gnlleiy Exhibi¬ 
tions; IFwkcr Greai'cs, Calcdogue of 'Paintings, 
elc., exhibited al ike Collier Gallerif, Ncio York 
(with an inlroduction by Chiisthin Urinton), 
1012; private information.] M. HAimiE. 

GREEN, ALICE SOPITIA AMELIA 
(1847-1029), better known ns luiis. stOJ?- 
FOBD GIU3EN, hjstoj'ian, wife of John 
Ricliard Green, the historian [q .v.], was the 
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scvcnili (;hil(l of tlio Rev. likhvard Adderley 
Slupldrd.iircihfleiiootiof Mealli.byhiswife, 
Anne (’allierine Duke. She was born JIO 
May 1H-17 at KcIIh, eo. Meath. Her mother 
\vusnrigi<l protestant of an nhu(i.stt!alviiii.st 
Lyj)c, and Inoiiglit up her cliildrcn in the 
.stern tenets of lliat creed. Alice inil)ilied 
tlu! religions atmosphere of her parents 
and also inhcriteil some of the political 
ability of her father, \vlio, tliongJi oppo.sod 
to tlic disestaljlislnncmt of tlie Church of 
Ireland, saw that Gladstone was delcr- 
mined upon it, and cvcntnally assisted 
liiin in drafting the bill (I8G0). Siie taught 
herself Greek in order to hcl|) her futlicr 
in hi-s hihlicul studies., but at the age of 
seventeen slic was .stricken with semi- 
blindness and for seven year-s could only 
read for (iftcen minutes a <iay. In 1871 
an oporation rcstoied liev sight, lly a sclf- 
iinposccl system of mental training she 
emerged from her long ordeal with a 
mind well stored and a remarkably re¬ 
tentive memory. 

On tlu! (lea til of Arclideaeon Stopford 
in 1874 the family migrated to Knglaiid, 
and AHee, at that time deeply interested 
in ecclesiastical lilstcny, came to live in 
bonclon with her cousins, the children of 
Stopford Augustus Rrookc [q.v.]. It was 
here that she met .John Hiehard Green, 
just becoming famous as the antlior of the 
Short Hinlorif of the English People (IS?*!), 
and the two were married in June 1877. 
Tlicir short married life was spent in a 
gallant struggle with her husband’.s in¬ 
creasing ill-licalLli in the endeavour to 
carry out his design of writing the history 
of England on a larger scale. When J. R. 
Green died in March 1883, he had be¬ 
queathed to his wife lua own ciitluisinsm 
for historical writing as well as a sound 
training in liistorical method. She com¬ 
pleted and brought out his Conquest oj 
England in the year of his death, and was 
occupied for many years in the production 
of new and revised editions of his various 
works. Her fir.st independent book w'as a 
biography of Henry II, undertaken at the 
urgent request of John Morley for hi.s 
‘Englisli Statc-sinen’ scries; this appeared 
in 1888 . She tiicn plunged into a study of 
the development of Eiighsh towns, in ftil- 
nimcnt of a promise made to her lui,sbnncl, 
and brought out her Town lAfe in the 
Eiftecnth Centwy (2 vols.) in 1804. This 
book marked her po,ssession of an as.sured 
litcrtny style—in which, Iiowcver, a ten¬ 
dency to generalization had already estab¬ 
lished itself—and it.s appearance enhanced 
her growing reputation as an historian. 


During these years Mrs, Greeii’.s liousc 
in Ken.singlon Square iK'came the centre 
of a hrillianl. grouj) t(f fiiciuls, iiudiiding 
Florence Niglitingalc, Mary Kingsley, 
Bishop and Sirs. Groiglilon, M)'. and Mrs. 
llumpliry Ward, Risliop Stul)l)H, John 
Morley, R. B, Haldane, II. A. [.. Fisher, 
IVinston Chnrcliill, ami many olher.s. Poli¬ 
ticians, writers, nnd young people met here 
IVei'ly in one of Mie most intere.sLing salons 
of the day in Eondori. Following in her 
liii.shaiul’.s footsteps, Mrs. Green i)ecamc 
an ardent radicnl and liome ruler, and her 
eonversiitional powei.s and mordant wit 
made licr foi'inidable in aigiimeiiL. 

I'owards the end of the eenUiry Mis. 
Green came, politically, inidcr the in- 
flncncc of an Irish Journalist, John Fran¬ 
cis Taylor, whose .study of Owen Roe 
O’Neill (Ihhfi) allTiictod some attention. 
Her views hecunie atiti-luiglish and anti- 
imperial on ncnrlj' every ([iiestioii, and 
she prc.scntly detei'nune(l to devote her¬ 
self to a study of cjuly Irish liistory, ia 
order to rofuto the widespread as.sumption 
that helbre the Tudor conquest llie Irish 
elans lunl had no civlUzaticm of their own. 
As the I'csidt of her lal)oiu's her Ixrok, 'The 
Muldng of Ireland and its Undoing, ap¬ 
peared in 1908, and provoked iinicli con¬ 
troversy. It was violently attacked in the 
Qiuirlerh/ Ilevicxo (January 1909) for 
iimecura(5j'. But on the whole her work 
has stood the tost of time; if she deduced 
too much from the new facts tliat she dis¬ 
covered, it was high time that these facts 
should he recognized ami iater]')retccl by an 
historian with sympathy and critical intel¬ 
ligence. Tins hook was Follo^ved in 1911 by 
Irish NatioiUilil{/ (the ‘Home Utiivcr.sity 
Library’ seric.s), a little volume that had 
a large circulation among young Irishmen 
during the troubled and critical years fi'om 
1913 to 1921. Mrs. Green took an active 
intci’cst in the counterblast to Sir F>dward 
Carson’s importation of arms—the gun- 
running at Howtli. She was at this time 
a close personal friend of Sir Roger Case¬ 
ment [q.v.], but she did not ai)provc of 
the Easter Rebellion. Still, the tragedies 
of 191G went very deep with her, so tiiiit 
she decided to leave her pleasant home in 
London (30 Grcisvcnor Hoad) and to spend 
her remaining y cnr.s in Ireland. She settled 
at 00 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and 
tlicrc eontinued iicv role of intellectual 
leader and friend of Young Ireland, lu 
1918 she pubii-slicd an incisive pamphlet, 
Ourselves Alone in Ulster, attacking Sir 
Edward Carson’.s proceedings there; but 
I during the post-War ‘troubles’, although 
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her house was repeatedly searched by the 
authorities, her influence was in reality 
exerted in favour of peace and she was a 
strong supporter of the Treaty of Decem¬ 
ber 1921. Her nwnc was oiv the first list 
of Irish senators nominated by President 
Cosgravc in December 1922. 

Meanwliile Mrs. Green rvas working in- 
clefatigably at her last con.siclcrable book, 
A History of the Irish State to 1014, 
basing it to a large extent on the research 
of her friend Professor John McNeill. 
Here she canied her study of the social 
life of Celtic Ireland very much farther 
than she had been able to do in the earlier 
work. It was publisUod in 1925. Although 
slie never learnt to read Irish, Mrs. Green 
always had the work of original scholars 
at her disposal, and her two principal 
books form an important and permanent 
contribution to the knowledge of Irish 
civilization. Slie received the lionorary 
degree of Litt.D. from the university of 
Liverpool in 1913. Mrs. Green died in 
Dublin 28 May 1020, two days before 
her eighty-second birthday. 

[The Times, 29 May and 7 .Tune 1929; 
Manchester Gunrclian, 20 tnul 30 May 1920; 
Irish Times anti Irish Independent, 29 May 
1030; Irish Statesman, 8 June 1020; The 
Nation (Diibhri), 8 .)ime 1020; The Letters oj 
J. H. Green, cdilcd by Leslie Slcpheii, 1902; 
private inforiniitioii; personal Icnowledge.] 

J. I*. Tkevklyan. 

GRENFELL, BERNARD PYNE 
(1809-1920), papyrologist, was born at 
Birmingham 16 December I860, the eldest 
and only surviving son of John Granville 
Grenfell, F.G.S,, a incmber of the junior 
branch of llic Cornish and Buckingham¬ 
shire family of that name, by his wife, 
Alice, dauglitcr of Henry P 3 'nc, His 
father, at first (1861-1803) as.sistant in 
the department of Greek and Roman 
anticpiities at the British Museum, and 
later a master successively at King Ed¬ 
ward’s School, Birmingham, and Clifton 
College, which, he left in 1889, died abroad 
in 1897. Both parents sliowcd intellectual 
tastes and wide interests; Mrs. Grenfell in 
later life took up the study of mythological 
and umulctic scarabs, on which she con¬ 
tributed articles to learned journals. 

As a child Grenfell w’as delicate and 
rcqiiired special treatment nt Clifton Col¬ 
lege, of w’hich he was a scholar; but his 
licalth improved at Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, where he obtained a scliolur.sliip 
in 1888. He obtained first classes in 
classical modcrationa (1800) and literae 


huvianiorcs ( 1802 ), and during a fifth year 
at Oxford turned his attention to the study 
of Greek papyri, a .subject wliich was then 
coming into prominence. Elected in 1893 
to the Craven travcllmg fellowship, Gren¬ 
fell went in tlic winter of 1893-1894 to 
where he joined Professor (after¬ 
wards Sir) Flinders Petrie at Guft (Coptos) 
in order to learn somcliitng of the exca¬ 
vator’s art. PuTclinsing In the course of 
the winter a long Greek papyrus roll of the 
tim'd century d.c., Petrie entrusted the 
task of editing it to Grenfell, who, after 
publishing in the Journal of Philology (vol. 
xxii, 189'i) throe seventh-century con¬ 
tracts from Apollono])olis Magna, began 
work upon it in June 1894. From Novem¬ 
ber until the following April, having been 
elected a rcsearcii fellow of his college, 
Grenfell was again in Egypt, and while 
there had the good fortune to acquire a 
second roll containing the remainder of 
Petrie’s text, whicli consisted of fiscal 
regulations by Ptolemy II. In 189Q he 
published the whole under the title The 
Revenue Lmvs of Ptolemy Philaclclphus. 
Although he had the Ivclp of other scholars, 
the work was essentially Grenfell's own 
and gave convincing i)i'oof of his excep¬ 
tional gifts alike as decipherer and as 
commentator. It was almost immediately 
followed by u slim volume of texts, literary 
and documentary, acquired in the two 
previous winters, An Alexandrian Erolie 
Fragment and other Greek Papyri (1890); 
and a year later appeared a second which 
bore for the first time, togctlicr witli Grcn- 
fcU’s name, that of Arthur Surridge Hunt, 
a junior contemporary at Queen’s and a 
personal friend. Tims was formed n part¬ 
nership destined to be friiitfu] in the annals 
of .scholarship; and thenceforth, .savein the 
teinporarj'absence of one or 1 he otlicr, most 
of their w'ork until Gi'cnfcU’s death was 
done in collaboration. 

During 1895 tlie Egypt Exploration 
Fund (afterwards Society) decided to em¬ 
brace in its scope the Graeco-Roman 
period; and in the winter of ISOo-lSOG 
Grenfell and David George Hogartb [q.v.], 
joined in Januaiy bj' Hunt, were sent to 
thcFuyiim in order to examine likely .sites. 
Excavations in various places, although 
not very systematic, were fruitful enough 
to justify the continuance of the exjteri- 
ment, and next winter Grenfell and Hunt 
began work at a site some distance south 
ofthcFayiim, Behiicsch, the ancient Oxy- 
rhynchiis, witli sensational results, Works 
of Christian liternLurc, among them the 
‘Sajrings of Jesus’, many classical frag- 
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nioiils, incliKling a new poem of Sappho, 
atid iniiioutimt doeiimenls, vauging fi'Oin 
lid’oi'o Clie Hoinim conquest to the Aral) 
pei'kul, wci'c (Ikeuverc^t; ;«ul the rcs\»lt 
was tlio rminalion of the (iraeoo-Honiaii 
l>vaneh ot tlic Ivgvpt KKplomLion t'uml 
in 18U7. 

After huthcr excavations in the Fayuin 
(1898-11)02), .some of )vli(ch were under¬ 
taken for ti)e university of California nt 
tJinm el-Tlaragiit (Tebhmis), operatioiu; 
were liiuisfened in Mareli 3902 to I'll- 
]lil)ch uiul tvero t-iHiiinued tlicre duving 
tlic lirst part of the next .season, after 
wJiieh a return w'lis niadc to llehneseli. 
There, in successive eampiiigns until lOOfi, 
vnst qii.mlitios of papyri w'crc foiiiul; and 
publication followed witii connuciulal)lc 
proinptiiesa in tlie annual volumes of the 
Fund {The Oiturhynchus Papyri, 17 vol¬ 
umes, 1898-1927), hestdes which the two 
scliolars were engaged in editing 'I'hc Am- 
hevfil Papyri (vol. i, 1900, vol. ii, lUOl) uud 
The TebluniH Papyri (vol. i, 1002, vol. ii, 
1007). This ucluevciueub was veudered the 
more I’oniarkable by tlic Iilgli standard of I 
acholai'sl\ip maiuiaiued. In the accutaey ' 
of their texts and the (juality of their coin- 
incntary, evading no dilVionlty bnt free' 
front siipci'lliiitj’, Grenfell and Ilunt’.s 
editions have never been surpassed, and 
tlieir methods served as a model to other 
editors. 

Honours were sltowci erlou both .scholars 
by universiticfi and ueadeniic.s, alike at 
hnnic and abroad, Grenfell was elected n 
fellow of the Ih itish Academy in lyOa, and 
in 19(18 was api)ointcd to the profcssorslup 
of papyrology at Oxford, a chair specially 
created for him. Unfortunately, signs of 
mental trouble had already appeared. 
From a break-down in 1009-19(0', while 
in Egypt, he quick!}' recovered, but a 
more serious attack in tlic autumn of 1008 
incapacitated him for over four years. 
The devoted nttcution of his mother was 
re^vardcd by his com])Icte recovery and 
return to v.'ork, with energy and nventnl 
power unimpaired, in the spring of 1013. 
His professorship having meantime lajrscd. 
Hunt was appointed to the vacant choir 
in 1913, but GrenfoU became honorary 
professor in 191G and jolut professor in 
1919. During most of the War years 
(191‘1-10].8), when Hunt was on military' 
service, Grenfell worked single-handed at 
the preparation for press of Parts xii-xv 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, besides doing 
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Early in 1920 lie revisited Egypt 
ill order to collate at Cairo the texts of 
eerlaiii papyri intended for Part xvi of 
the Oa!j/Wiiyne/ii(s Papyri. He returned in 
April, apjiarently in good liealth and 
spirits, but the old syinjitoms soon after¬ 
wards reappeared, and after a partial 
recovery n relapse made it necessary for 
him to go iivst to a .sanatorium at St, 
Andrews and tbcnce to Murniy'.s Royal 
Menial Ho.spltnl, near Pet til. Tliis timche 
lacked llic care of hi.s moLlicr, who had 
died in 1917, and despite oecusioiial rallie.'i, 
he never really recovered. He dicil 18 May 
J920, and was buried with Iii,s mother in 
Holywell cemetery, Gxforcl. He never 
married. Hunt survived his fellow sciiolar 
eight years, dying in 1U8 !-. 

Grenfell was peculiarly gifted for his 
life’s w'ork. To excellent eyc.siglit and a 
giCtforthcmarshalUug and lucid exposition 
of II complex mass of evidence he united 
energy, cntluiBiusni, and a Ijrain at once 
iiiiagiiiallvc and critical. A very rapid 
worker, he spared no i^aius to eoneet first 
impres-sions by later revision. As a mail he 
had u singularly attractive personality, 
.Ardent, generous, and affectionate, he 
made friends easily and retained them 
when made; and lie won tlie trust and 
affccllon no lc.s,s than the rcsj>cct of his 
Egyptian workmen. 

[A. S. Hunt, Jkrnard Vyiic OrenfeU, JS69- 
1U26, III 1‘rocecditigs of the Hritisli Academy, 
vol. xii, 192G; Aegyphts, vol. viii, 1927; 
6')K»njo»», vol. ii, 3920; piibliciitiuas of the 
Egypt Exploration youicty; pei'soaal know¬ 
ledge,] H. I. Bell. 

GRENFEI-U, FRANCIS WALLACE, 
first LIakon GiinNFi;r-r,, of Kilvey, Gla- 
morgansliivc (1841-1025), field-marshal, 
the fourth sou of Pascoe St. Lcgcr Grenfell, 
J.P., D.L,, of Maestog House, Swansea, 
Gltttnorgimsbire, by his first wife, Cather¬ 
ine Anne, diiughter of James Du Pro, M.P.. 
of Wilton Park, Ecnconsfiold, Bucking- 
hamshu'c, was born at MuesLeg Hou.se 29 
April 1841. The Grcnfclhs arc an old 
lluckiughamshive family, well knosvn as 
baHkcr.s in the City of London and also ns 
sportsmen, foremost among the latter 
being the present Lord Dcsborougli. An 
aunt of Fi'ancia Grenfell, Frances Elixa 
Grenfell, married Charles Kingsley in 
184.t. The Dll Pres also are an old 
Bnckjughamslure family. 

I Gi'ciiCcll was educated at Milton Abbas 
I School, Dorset, but left school early, and 


some work on vol. iii of The Tcbltinis 

Papyri and collecting materials for a com-1 after passing the army entrance cxairnna- 
pi'chensive study of the geography ofition, purchased his commission into the 
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third battalion of the GOtli Kifies (later the 
King’s Royal Riilc Corps) in 18S9. Ills 
cfli’Iy service was uneventful and advanec- 
nici\t sla\v; he aetuuUy piivGhtiscd his 
commission as captain in 1873 in the last 
ga'/.cttc in which purchase was allowed. 
Then in 187‘ir he decided to leave the army, 
going so fat as to send iu his papers and 
give away his uniform. At that instant he 
was •nncxpcctcdly invited to become aide- 
de-camp to General Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame [q.v.] in South Africa, and accepted 
the offer afc tlm last moment. Thercal'hir 
GvenfclVs prospects improved rapidly. In 
I87i' lie took pari, in tire bloodless Diamond 
Fields expedition iu Griqtiuland West. 
Again in 1878 he acted as staff oniccr 
during tlic Inst of the KalTir wars. A suc¬ 
cessful expedition waa undertaken against 
the Galeka tribe during w'hich Grenfell 
was present fit tlie action of Quintana 
Mountain; this was followed by a march 
against the rebellious Gaika tribe, in the 
north-east of Cape Colony, and ended with 
their complete rout in the Gwili Gwili 
Mountains. For Ills services Grenfell re¬ 
ceived a brevet majority. Next, the Zulus 
began to trespass on llritisli territory, 
committing many provocative acts; these, 
early in 1879, led to the invasion of Ziilu- 
Innd. Grenfell was then given an appoint¬ 
ment on the head-quarters staff, and so 
took part in the final defeat of the Zulus 
at Ulundi on 4 July 1870. Heturning 
home he was appointed bvigadier-inajor 
at Shorncliffc, receiving a brevet-licutcn- 
ant-colonelcy, for bis war services. 

Early in 1881, when the first Doer War 
broke out, Grenfell returned to Natal to 
act as deputy-assistant-quartcmiaster- j 
general, hut saw no fighting, as peace was' 
made soon after his arrival. In 1882 he 
ivas again selected for staff ser^dce, thi.s 
time as assistant-adjutant-general to Sir 
Garnet (afterwards Viscount) IVolseley 
[q.v.] in the Egyptian expedition of that 
summer; he was thus present at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir (13 September). After the 
close of that campaign he remained in 
Egypt ns assistant-adjutant-gcneral to the 
permanent garrison, and was at the same 
time promoted brevet-colonel and aide-de- 
camp to Queen Victoria. Desiring to con¬ 
tinue serving in Egypt lie accepted the 
appointment utidcr Sir Evelyn Wood [q.v.] 
ns second in commnnd of the Bgj'ptian 
forces, which were then placed under 
British tutelage. At that time the revolt 
of the Mahdi was making gi'ciit headway 
in the Sudan, so that Gcnci-al Gordon was 
dispatched to Khartoum in January 1884 


in order to extricate the Egyptian subjects 
arid garrisQirsi from the Sudan. By the 
autumn of 1884 Gordon’s position had be¬ 
come grave, and I,ord Wolselcy was sent 
out to rescue him. Grenfell thereupon 
proceeded to Assuan in order to command 
the Egyptian troops on the Nile and the 
commvinicationa of tlie whole expedition. 
After the failure of the attempted relief 
(January 1883), Grenfell remained at As¬ 
suan in command of the Egyptian dctacli- 
ments, being Anally appointed sirdar of 
the Egyptian army in succession to Sir 
Evelyn Wood in April 1685. He thus came 
to play an important part in tlie operations 
undertaken for the defence of the frontiers 
of Egypt against the Dervishes during the 
next few ycai-s. He comiiiaiidcd a division 
of the Anglo-Egyptian forces at the battle 
of Cinni.s on 30 December 1885, for whicli 
action he received the C.B. and the grand 
cordon of the Mcdj idle, while next year he 
was created a K.C.B. and promoted major- 
general. Shortly after, he assumed sole 
command of tlie Egyptian forces which 
repulsed Osman Digmi’s attack on Sualdn 
at Garaaiza (20 December 1888) and then 
signally defeated the amir of Kordofnn at 
Toski (3 August 1880). Two years later 
(1801) he consolidated the Egyptian hold 
on Sunkin. On the death of tlie Khedive 
Tewfik, in the ensuing spring (1802), Gren¬ 
fell reluctantly resigned the sirdarship, 
riis tenure of oJlice was memorable for the 
TCOTganization of the Egyptian forces 
which were to prove of such value during 
Lord Kitchener’s subsequent Tc-conquest 
of the Sudan. Without ever giving proof 
of any outstanding gifts of generalship, 
which indeed were not required at tiiis 
I period, Grenfell had completed his task in 
Egypt with rare common sense and to 
excellent purpose. 

On his return home, and after being 
rewarded with the G.C.M.G., Grenfell was 
appointed deputy-adjutant-geneial for re¬ 
serve forces at the War Odice, a post which 
involved tliesupcrvision of reserves, militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers. In 1804 he was 
raised to the position of inspector-general. 
During 1800 lie was dispatched to Moscow 
to attend the coronation festivities of tlie 
young Tsar Nicholfi.s II, and in 1807 figured 
prominently at the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s dininoiul jubilee. Shortly after¬ 
wards he was appointed to the command 
of the British garrison in Egypt. This 
new position was not easy, since (Lord) 
Kitchener [q.v.] was now in command of 
the expedition which had been working up 
the Nile since the spring of 180t). But 
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(.itnfi’H, -wilh grout self-effiiceinent, rc- 
rriiiiiotl from the filighlcst act that might 
hiiuior KiU'liciicr; indeed, although he 
wiis llic latter’s senior in rank—having 
1)0011 proinofed iictitcriiuit-general in 
- lie snljoi'diiuiled his own authority to 
IliiiL of tlu! sirdar in very generous fashion. 
After Kitchener’s viclory of Omdiivman 
{2 Sc'pteiniier lSiJ8), Gi enfell in the follow'- 
ing .lanuary was nppointed governor and 
c'oinmaiuU’i'-in-cliief of Malta. There he 
]U'Oved a successful governor, displaying 
much interest in tlie nnti(iuitic.s of the 
island and in the nietliods of cultivation 
in use. L'inally, at the coronation of King 
lulwartl VII in 1903, he was raised to 
tlie peerage as Baron (Ircnfcll, of Kilvey, 
CO, Glamorgnn. In 1 905} he was selected 
for the command of the newly created 
fourth Army Corps aiui, on ])romotion 
to full general in IfXl't, was appointed 
eoniinnnder-in-ohicf in Ireland, a post 
wliieh he held until 1908 when he was 
promoted iicld-marshal. During the re¬ 
mainder of his life lie devoted himself 
to work on behalf of the Church Lads* 
Brigade, the Boyal Horticultural Society, 
of wliieh he was jircsidcnt, and to various 
other voluntary services. He died at 
Windlcsliam, Surrey, 27 January 1925. 

Lord Grenfell was a man of ivide and 
deep sympathies, talcing a profound in¬ 
terest, wherever he .served, in llic daily 
life and history of the people around him. 
He was an Egyptologist and an antirpiary 
of no .sirinll attainments. His pojinlarity, 
lioth in tlie army and in society gcneralJ}', 
never waned. 

Grenfell was the recipient of many hon¬ 
ours : he was a colonel commandant of the 
GOth Rifles from 1899 until his death and 
colonel of the 2nd Life Guards from 1808 
to 1907, when he exchanged this colonelcy 
for that of tlie 1st life Guards. Ho re¬ 
ceived the honorary LL.D. degree of Edin¬ 
burgh University in 1902 and of Cambridge 
University in 1903. He was sworn of the 
privy council of Ireland in 1909. 

Grenfell was twice married: first, in 
1887 to Evelyn (died without issue 1899), 
daughter of Major-GcncralRobertBlucher 
Wood; secondly, in 1903 to the Hon. 
Margaret (died 1911), daughter of Lewis 
Asshiint Majenclic, M.P., J.P., of Hediiig- 
liam, Essex, by whom he had tAvo sons and 
a daughter. He Avas succeeded as second 
baron by his elder son, Pascoe Christian 
Victor Francis (born 1905). 

[The Times, 28 January 1923; Lord Gren¬ 
fell, Memoirs, 1025; Army Lists.] 

IL DE Watteville, 


GIIIFI'TJ'H, ARTHUR (1872-1022), 
Irish ))olitical leruler, Avas born at 4 Domi¬ 
nick Street, Dublin, 31 March 1872, the 
scRond son of Arthur Grillith, printer, by 
liis AAdfe, Mary Idielari. He Aviis educated 
at tlic Christian Brothers .schools, Strand 
Street and St. Mary’s Place, and later he 
served his apprenticesliip as a compositor 
and Avorked for a short time at the printing 
trade. At an early age he associated him¬ 
self Avith the Irisii national movement. As 
a boy in his teems ho Avas a folloAver of 
Cliarlcs StcAvart I'arncll in ills last cam- 
paign. 

The fall of Parnell in November 1890 
led to a disruption of tlic nationalist 
ranks, rent the Ij'ish Home Rule moA'cnicnt 
from cud to end, and caused Avidespread 
disillusionment and pessimism. Arthur 
Grillilh Avlth certain other young men, 
inspired by an ardent patriotism, felt 
that tlic time had come to rally the Irisli 
people, and cspceialiy the youth, to a 
heroic national effort. They resented ns n 
luiinilialion the fact that representatives 
in tlic Westminster parliament, elected to 
secure Irish rights, should enter into close 
a.s.sociatlon Avilli F.nglish ])olitical parties. 
Irish nationalist opinion liad hitherto ac¬ 
cepted a Home Rule bill as the only men- 
sure of freedom immediately attainalilcaiKl 
therefore Avovtii Avorking for. With the fall 
of Parnell, hoAvcver, it had become clear 
that yeaiAs must pass before even that 
modified measure of freedom could ho 
realised. Before this time Gridith had 
l«}eii intere.sted in various' clubs and 
organizations Avhich had maintained the 
Fenian and separatist tradition, and Avere 
the precursors of the Sinn Fein organiza¬ 
tion of later days. Among tlic societies 
founded at the time, of wliieh Gridith Avas 
a member or Avith Avliioh he had con¬ 
nexions, AA'Crc, in addition to tlic Gaelic 
League, the Young Ireland Society, the 
Celtic Literary Society in Cork and Dub¬ 
lin, and Cumann na Gnedhcal. He also 
joined the Irisli Republican Brotherhood, 
a secret organization Avhicli carried on the 
activist traditions of tlic Fenians. These 
A'arious societies, hoAvever, of sinall but 
enthusiastic niembership, remained an 
apparently negligible force in Irisli politics. 

In 1896 Grillith Avent to the Transvaal, 
Avhcrc he aa’as employed for a time in the 
diamond mines at Langlangtlic, and later 
spent aboutayear in Johannesburg, where 
he joined a felloAV countryman in publisli- 
ing a small neAvspajicr. Before he left Ire¬ 
land it had already been recognized that his 
intense patriotism, his strength of cluirae- 
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ter, his capacity tor clear constructive 
thought, and his gifts as a jonrnahst, 
marked him out as a leader. In 1898 the 
celebration in Ireland of the centemary of 
the Rising of 1708 was looked to by the 
minority nationalists as a means of over¬ 
coming apathy and of founding a new 
movement which would enlist the enthu¬ 
siasm of Irisii youth. ‘ ’08 clubs’ with a 
frankly sci)aratist object were formed. 
Grillith returned to Ireland in January 
1809 in order to lake part in the founding 
of a weekly pajier wliieh was to be the 
organ of tins new movement. Of this 
paper, The Unjhy/Jrny/m/rm, the first issue 
of which was published on J March 1899, 
he was editor until lOOG. The power of his 
articles was quickly recognized, not only 
by the more ardent supporters of the 
sci)ai'atist idea, but also by a new body of 
readers which ^vas varied and intelligent, 
though comparatively small in number. 
He i)rcachcd the doctrine that Irish self- 
government could never be W'oii through 
parliamentary action at Westminster, 
where national as])irations -were made a 
pawn in English iMivty polities. But at | 
that time the vast majority of the Irish 
people were not jireparcd to forsake par¬ 
liamentary action. 

In 1004 Grillith wrote in the Vnileil 
Irislnnan a scries of artiele.s, which later in 
the same year were published as a pamph¬ 
let entitled 'The licsurrcclion af Ilungaryt a 
Pciralld for Ireland. This dealt with tlie 
movement of Kossuth and Dcak in Hun¬ 
gary in the period following 1848, and 
proposed the adoption of a similar policy 
towards the British aduiinistration in Ire¬ 
land. The aim was the .setting up of a 
national assembly fiiiietioning by thegood- 
will and co-operation of patriotic citizens 
united in their resolve not to recognize 
foreign institutions. Passive resistance to 
British administration was to follow. Thus, 
when Irishmen were elected to parliament, 
instead of going to Westminster to plead, 
they would assemble in Dublin as the 
representatives of the Irish people, who 
would treat the decisions arrived at in tliis 
assembly as the equivalent of national 
laws. By tliis popular corporate action it 
was proposed to make British rule im¬ 
potent. The ‘National Council’, hitherto a 
gi’ouio rather than an organization, which 
had been in existence for .some years, held 
a convention in the Rotunda, Dublin, on 
28 November 1005. At this convention 
Griffith elaborated his adaptation of the 
Hungarian method to Irish conditions 
under the title of the ‘Sinn Fein.’ policy. 


The foundation of Sinn Fein was an 
event of the lirst importance in the social 
and political history of modern Ireland, 
its importance lay in its clear enunciation 
of, and energetic efforts to put into prac¬ 
tice, the doctrine of national self-help and 
self-reliance. The words sinn Jem mean 
simply ‘Wc Oiirsch'c.s’. They ^verc chosen 
as summing up the attitude of Griffitli and 
his followers in the face of the accepted 
policy of the majority of nationalists, who 
looked cluclly to the liberal j^arty in Eng¬ 
land, or to the persuasion of the English 
electorate, or to the interplay of English 
party politics for the realization of Home 
Rule. In contrast with the latter policy 
Grifiith set out to iinju'css upon the Irish 
public the necessity for self-reliance and 
for direct though peaceful action on their 
part in order to achieve self-government. 
Thiswasthccorcof hisTIiingarinn’ policy, 
and indeed of all his proposals for the im¬ 
provement of Irish conditions, social, cul¬ 
tural, political, or economic. His principnl 
objective was an independent self-govern¬ 
ing Ireland. His practical genius .sought 
the attainment of this aim by tliosc means 
which lay nearest to hand and which best 
served the interests of his country. In all 
his efforts he was actuated primarily by a 
steady realism, wliieli made him put the 
welfare of his countrymen before more 
abstract and lcs.s immedinte considera¬ 
tions. He was a believer in physical force 
as a method which on a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity might pi'OA’c serviceable, and he 
only severed his connexion witli the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood in IDOG because 
of its rule that its members must act as a 
body and as directed by their leaders. As 
a member of the new Siim Fein organiza¬ 
tion, he could not hold himself so bound. 
His ‘Tluiigarian’ policy, moreover, gave 
a defliiitc programme of action to tliose 
who were advocating a merely theoretical 
I physical foi'ce policy. GriiliLli put forward 
as something wdiicli might unite all Iri.sh- 
I men the ijolicy of the kingdom of Ireland, 
'or aS it was .sometimd.s called, the policy 
I of the King, Lords, nnd Commons. In his 
'view no constitutional nationalist could 
ask for more, and no separatist could take 
lc.ss. 

GrifTith’s movement soon gathered sup¬ 
port, though apparently it was not siifll- 
cicntly strong to be a menace to tlie 
constitutional nationalist party. Already 
by 1006 there was a significant group of 
Sinn Feiners in the Dublin corporation. 
Buttlic overwhelming victory of tlie liberal 
party in the general election held at tlie 
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of iimt year I'cawsikciicd liopcs aloii/' uifli its eonl('m])oi'aiy Shm F^in 
r)f ail iiiunccliate IToinc liiile bill. Griflith (also ccllLecl by Griilitli) was .supjiic.ssccl in 
luii'diy Kliai’od lliesc hopes. Ncverlbeloss, Ucceiiiber lOl-l. 1 Ic iinincdiately brou'dit 
he ni'reed (hal Ibc tuitionulist party should out n ncwsiiaper ealk-d Scinsors and Fasic, 
he yi vena eliiiiK'e to f^et the promises iniule the title of which diseloseci the principle 
to them fiillilled. In the moaiiLimc the on which the jiuper wasediLed ;itconsiste(l 
aetiori of Sinn l''cin should be directed to of extracts lending to show that all was 
ciisiii'ing that the jiroposed measnvc.s of iiotwcllwith the Allied cause in the War. 
Home Rule should not he whittled down, Samns iiud Fastc was suppressed in its 
but shoiild be sulllcicnlly wide to give the turn, in 191.^, to be followed by Nation- 
contcin])latcd Irish govermncntrcalijowcr aliitj. Grinitb’.s earlier jiapers liad been 
to legislate and govern in accordanec with aliiio.st ns iinfortmiaLe. The United Irish- 
tile opinion of the Irisii people and with inmi, publishei! at irregular interv'uls, 
Iheir consent. 'J’lic hopes, however, of a ceased publication in 11)00 as the result of 
substantial measure of Irish Hclf-govem- a libel aclion. IVithin a month iS’/nn 2'Vbi 
ment weic .soon disappointed. Instead of appeared, and ran for a while as a daily 
a Hoine Rule bill, nil‘Irish Conncir.s* liill newspaper, the lirst issue in this foiin 
V’as introduced in parlianientlniMaylDOT; appearing on 28 August 1901). The policy 
but ei'ilieism by CJrillilli and his party ami of nil these papers was the same, but even 
the general lack of support for it in the in lOld. that policy had not yet reached 
eoiiiiLiy forced the bill’s withdrawal. I-Ioinc and won the ajiproval of the majority, and 
Rule once more became the issue. The tensoftlionsands of young Irishmen joined 
Sinn Fein party, of which Grillith wa.s the British army. Grillith, however, did 
elected president in 1910, maintained its not waver in his o|Dposition to this course, 
attitude of critical watchfulness. Con- nor in his hope that in the readjustments 
fronted with the tlireatofibrceoii the part which would inevitably follow the War, 
of the Ulster ^'olunteer^^—a body formed Ireland would at last come into her own. 
in 1912 in order to op]>ose IToinc Rule— That section of the Irisli Volunteer,s which 
the British government wavered. In the believed in liis <locLrin(!s was often called 
face of this weaknc.ss the Irish National the Sinn Fein Volunteers. 

Volunteers were cstablislied in Noveniher Grillilh’s twenty years of apparently 
1918, in an atmosphere of enthusiasm un- thanklc.ss M’ork began at last to have its 
known sincctlicdaysofParnclI. National- effcctonthcnutionalcoiiseiou,siic.ss. Whnt- 
ist young men all over Irolatul enrolled in ever his pcrsoiuil attitude may have been 
large niimljcrs. The Volunteer organiza- towards the fiolicy of insurrection, it was 
tion was declared to he strictly non-party but natural that tiic rising of Easter 1910 
and its objects were declared to be; (1) to should be callwl tltc Sinn Fein Rebellion, 
secure and maintain the rights and liber- There was in this the recognition of its 
ties common to all llie people of Ireland; spiritual parentage. The leaders of the 
(2) to train, discipline, arm, and equip, a Rebellion were all members of the Irish 
body of Irish volunteers for that purpose ; Re[Hiblican Brothcrliood. Gviinth, wlio 
and (3) to unite in tliesc aims Irishmen of had left that organization several years 
every creed and of every party and class, before, w'as probably not one of those wlio 
Grillith associated himself with this new had previous knowledge of the Rebellion, 
movement and drilled ns n volunteer. In and he took no part in it. In tlie siiniincr 
July 1914 he took part in the Howth gun- of 1910, following tlic execution of the 
running incident, when the Irish Volnn- leaders of the Rebellion, it was recognized 
teers succeeded in taking po.ssession of a that the country was impressed by Grif- 
cpiantity of arms and ammunition landed fith’s work, and Hint supj^ort of Sinn Fein 
for them from a yacht bclongingtoRobert was rapidly growing. That jnnty con- 
Erskine Chilclcr.s [cpv.'j. lie marched in tested by-clcctions, and except in special 
from Howth to Dublin with a gun on his constituencies was sensationally .success- 
shoulder. fill. Grillith himself was elected a member 

The outbreak of the European War in for East Cavan in June 1918. The Sinn 
August 1914 found Griflith strongly op- Fein members clectecl were pledged not to 
posed to any Irishman joining the British attend the parliament at Westminster, 
army or .serving under any conditions in In the years following 101(3 Grilbtli led 
an expeditionary force. His constant op- a life of strain and dillieulty, both physi- 
position to England and his advocacy of cally and mentally. He had been arrested 
Irish claims brought the ban of the mili- on 8 May 1916, after the Rebellion, and 
tary authorities upon his paper jEirc, which had been imprisoned lirst at Waudswortli 
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and later at Reacling, being relcfiscd just 
before Christmas. On IT J.lay 1918 he was 
again anestecl in connexion with a German 
plot scare in Ireland and was imprisoned 
at Gloucester, where he was dctainetl until 
March of the following year. On 24 
Nor'cmber 1020 he was again arrested and 
imprisoned in Jlountjoy, Dublin, not being 
set free until the signature of the Anglo- 
Irish truce (11 July 1021). During this 
period of imi)risonmcnt, in December 
1920, he was visited by Archbishop Clune, 
of Perth, with certain proi)osals for a peace 
with the British government. He was 
liimsclf certain that tiiese interviews would 
lead to a settlement, and was even hopeful 
of a general release before Christmas of 
that year. The negotiations were broken 
off by Mr. Lloyd George, following upon 
what lie considered, wrongly as it proved, 
to be signs of a weakening in tire Sinn 
Fein movement in the country. In the 
intervals of freedom allowed him in these 
years, GrifTith carried on his campaign 
on behalf of Sinn Fein. 

During these years events Iiad marched 
quickly in Ireland. On 25 October 1917 
the Sinn Fein organizEition held a con¬ 
vention at the Mansion House, Dublin, at 
which the gi’owing strength of the move¬ 
ment was clearly demonstrated. At this 
convention, which declared in favour of an 
Irish republic, GrilDtli resigned his presi¬ 
dency of the party in favour of Mr. Eanion 
cle Valera, becoming instead one of tire 
vice-presidents. GrilFith himself did not 
possess the romantic personality which 
moves cro^vds, and although a foi'cefiil 
speaker, was no spell-binding orator. Mr. 
de Valera had taken part in the Rebel¬ 
lion, had been a commandant, and liad 
narrowly escaped execution. He had afine 
public presence and the capacity to move 
large audiences. Grillith believed that in 
liiiu he saw a lender who could sweep the 
country, and accordingly resigned in Mr. 
de Valera’s favour. That decision was 
strongly opposed by those of hi.s supporters 
who had followed him from the beginning, 
but he persisted in his determination to 
resign. 

In the general election held in December 
1018 the Sinn Fein party obtained an over¬ 
whelming auccc.ss, and on 21 January 1919, 
Dnil Eircann was formed, and proclaimed 
itself the legitimate parliament of Ireland. 
Mr. de Valera, on his escape from Lincoln 
jail, was made the head of the Dail govern¬ 
ment witli the title of prime minister, and 
Grihith (vice-president) minister for home 
affairs. Mr. cle Valera went to tlie United 


States in June 1919, and GrililLh was 
acting-president dviiing the gieater part of 
the critical j'eavs 1919 and 1920. During 
that period Grillith eiij oyecl the confidence 
and affection of colleagues like Michael 
Collins [q.v.] and Richard Mulcuhy, who 
were responsible for the active resistance 
to British forces throiigliout the country. 
The real policy of Sinn Fein, enunciated 
by Grillith years before, was. now as far as 
possible put into practice. The town and 
county councils refused to aeknow'ledge 
Dublin Castle; Sinn Fein courts were set 
up and administered justice; and civil 
depai1;iuents of the Dail government func¬ 
tioned as far as circuin,stances would allow. 

At the end of 1920 Mr. de Valera re¬ 
turned from America. Six months later 
(11 July 1021 ) a truce was signed by Sir 
Nevil Macrcady, the corninancler-in-chief 
of British troops in Ireland, and by Rich¬ 
ard Mulcahy as chief of staff of the Irish 
Volunteers. Proposals for negotiations 
were discussed hclweert representatives of 
the British government and the Irish 
leaders. Informal couveraations ■were fol¬ 
lowed by corres])oiidence between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. dc Valera, until the 
stage was reached for formal negotiations. 
Mr. dc Valera liiin.self did not wi.sh to 
participate directly in these negotiations, 
and he proposed that Dail Eircann should 
send plenipotentiaries imdcrthe ehainnnn- 
sliip of Grillith, GrifTith neeepted this 
position and, accompanied by Michael 
Collins and three other plenipotentiaries, 
carried on negotiations with the British 
government and eventually seciired the 
agreement incorporated in tlie Treaty of 
0 December 1921, 

Mr. de Valera, on tlie return of tiic pleni- 
jiotciitiaries, endeavoured to seciirc tlie 
rejection of the Treaty, but was defeated 
in the Dail; and on 10 .Jaiuiary 1022 
GriHHJi was elected ptesideut of Dail 
Eireann. On 14 January n ]irovisional 
government waa elected, with Michael 
CoUins as chairnnan. A general election 
held ill the following June resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Treaty. Tlie 
anti-Treaty party then resorted to ci\dl 
war. Before the new Dail, which was to 
act as the constituent assembly of the 
newly created Irish Free State, could meet, 
Grillith, whose health had been severely 
taxed by the strain of tlic preceding six 
months, died suddenly, 12 Augu.st, in a 
private nursing home in Lccson Street, 
Dublin, as he was about to leave for his 
oflice at Government Buildings. His death 
came as u signal shock to a troubled 
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I'Diiiil rv.nh(! Ills fiiiunulsvns lliuoccrusioi)«)!' 
ri'iii:u i<:iiilc. ik'inoiislratiotis <ir {fru’-f on llu- 
piirt. of llu'. pcojili*. Tljonsniuls filed past 
Ills hit:r (lurinff llu^ <lays that ULs l)ody lay 
in shite in tlie {;(ty Hall, Dtihliri. He was 
Inivieil in GliiHiicvin oenietcry. 

Avtlinr Grillilli was a sliy imd rcliriiiff 
rnnii, ])iii he iiad hrouf'hl, u new soul into 
Irclanil. Ilis wriliiiii, ciistiiiifuished l>y its 
c^lm'ity and siinjiluMly, rcileeted his liiirn- 
iiit; ciirneslncKs and koIIIcss devotion lo his 
country and {k'<i[>Io. lie s[)cnt Ids life in 
(‘onipiiraLive ixAcrty, sonioliines rceciviny 
lor Ids worlv senrecly as naiehns tlio wa^is 
of a liired Inhoiircr. In the suinincr of 1 Uhl 
he refused an ofler of £1,000 a year to go to 
New York and lake up a post on one of the 
leading newspajiers. He often wrote, set 
up in tyj)c, and distributed, praetieall}' 
unaided, iiulividual issues of his ])iii)crs, 
iniileing as the result of his toil as little us 
hOs. for a •week’s work. In spite of his 
literary gifts, wkle reading, and extensive 
knowledge of men and afrairs, CJrifUth was 
a true reprcseiitalivc of the Duhlin work¬ 
ing man. Ho liad a real arid intimate 
syinpatUy with the people in their aspira¬ 
tions, in their j^ovciLy, aivcl in their jia- 
ticncc. He was always in touch with 
I'oality. He Avas a tmin of groat moral and 
piiysieal eoiiviigc. No task was too small 
for irim—no risk too great. It might be 
said of GrilliUi tliat Ids rpialiLies asserteii 
themselves in spite of him. He always 
preferred to stay in the liaekground, but 
was ahvaj’s ready to come forward in order i 
to take over a tUuiikless task. It Avas in 
this spirit that he agreed to accept the 
position of cldef plenipotentiary for the 
negotiations Avitli tlie llritish government. 
When he Avas told by the inair whom he 
hud urged the Irish people 'to elect as 
leader, that it might be necessary to ‘have 
a scapegoat’, he said he Avas ready to take 
that position. During his earlier struggles 
he had to meet Avith indifference and con- 
tcmi^t. 'NVlien at last he had led his move- 
ineiit to the eve of success, it avbs the 
claims of others to Icadershij) that he ad¬ 
vocated to the neglect of his OAA’n, He 
declared in August 1022 that it Avas his 
intention to move that Collins be made 
president, Avhcii the Dail met in Septem¬ 
ber. These Iaa'O men, so dissimilar in many 
Avays, had formed a sure friendship based 
on mutAial respect. During the last six 
months of liis life the nation Avhich he had 
served Avas daily urged to renounce him, 
but the people had come to recognize that 
during her long history their country had 
kiiOAvn no more noble and devoted servant. 
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Grillith died liei'oii; lie could see the 
Irish people reap llic full I'niit of his 
labours on Ihcir helniH'. lint cacu in his 
li'ouhlcd last <lays it had bocoine evident 
limt In the cofiipanitiA’C'ly short space of 
one lifetiinc, ami isu-gcly tlirougli his efforts 
and the sj>iril wliieh lie infused into Ihnse 
around ium, and ulUmntely into the Irish 
nation, a rceorrl of cMuluring nehievement 
had been cslahlislu'd. An iiuloiAoinoiis 
Irish Slate remains ns his best iniMUiinent, 

Grillith iimrricd in 1010 hlary, second 
daughter of Peter Slieehaii, of Dublin, and 
had a son and a daughter. 

There arc portraits, of Grillith by Sir 
•Tobn Lavery and Lily Williams in the 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin. 

[Oriiciiil Jieporis of Dail Eireann; private 
iiiforiiialion; personaJ krirjivleclgc.] 

W. T. CosGinwE, 

CmmiTTS, .Siu JOHN NORTON-, 
first luironct (1H71-10!10), engineer. [See 
NoK'rox'-GuiFi’iTns,] 

GUGGTSREIIG, Sni FnEDEllICK 
GORDON (18uy-1030), soldier and ad- 
miniHtrator, aa’us born at Toronto 20 July 
18(10, the eldest son of Frederick Gugges- 
burg, inerolinnt, of Galt, Ontario (of 
Gernian-SAvi.ss origin), by liis Arife, Dora 
Louise Wilson, Avho came originally from 
I the Ujiitcd Slates of America. Coming to 
hhigland about 187U, Giiggisberg AVtis 
educated at Ihiniey’s school, near Ports- 
moutb; entered tlie Royal Military Acad¬ 
emy, Woolwieli, in l!t87, and was com- 
missioned in the Royal Engineers in 1889. 
He served at Singajiorc from 18951 to 189G, 
and became instructor in fortirieatiou at 
WoolAvich in 1897. In this ollicc he distin¬ 
guished himself by reforming tlic methods 
and syllabus of in.striiction. In 1900 he 
published The Shop; The Slorij of the 
Itoyal Militarii Academy, and, unrier tJic 
pseudonym ‘XJbiquc’, Modern Warjare, in 
1903. 

In 1002 Guggisherg Avas employed under 
the Colonial OlViec on a special survey of 
the Gold Coast Colony and ^Uliariti, and in 
1005 was appointed director of surveys 
in that coJojjy. In 1908 lie returned to 
Cbuthnm for regimental work; but in 1910 
was appointed director of survcy.s m 
Southern Nigeria. Here he found full 
scope for his energies and capacity for 
ot^.mr/ation and for tlio guidance of his 
assistants compiled The Handbook of the 
ISoulhem Nigeria Siirvey (1011). Of tins 
I work the director-general of the ordnance 
[survey 'wrote: ‘The duties of all members 
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of the staff were strictly deliiicd nnd, in 
particular, sensible rules were laid down as 
to the relations of tlie staff with the civil 
ndniinistration. Much attention w'as paid 
to the trcatinciit of villagers; unpaid 
labour was forl)id(:lcn; all goods bought 
were to be paid for at the recognized rate, 
and great care was to be exercised not to 
damage the crops. . . . They were model 
instructions aud the survey of Nigeria was 
a model survey.’ 

On tlic union of Soutlicrn and Northern 
Nigeria in 1913 Guggisberg wnsapjjointed 
surveyor-general of Nigeria. In lOldi he 
was ap])ointctl director of pviblie worics 
on the Gold Coast, but on the outbreak 
of the European W'ar rejoined the nrin}', 
and commanded the Odtli field company, 
Royal Engineers, from 1015 to 1916; he 
wa.s in cojiunand of the Royal Engineers 
in the 8th division during tire battle of the 
Somme (July 1910), and in the 66th 
division from November 1916. Tie M'as 
brigadier-general commanding the 170th 
infantry brigade 1017-1018, assistant- 
inspcctoT-gencral of training, general 
headquarters, France, in 1918; and in 
command of the lOQtli infantry brigade 
in 1918. Tie was mentioned in dispatches 
five times, and was awarded the D.S.O. 
(1918). 

Ill 1919 Guggislicrg was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of the Gold Coast. There he ener¬ 
getically undertook work.s of development 
and extension of railways, and created the 
deep water harbour of Takoradi super¬ 
seding the use of surf-boats for handling 
tvallic. Close association with native Afri¬ 
cans during his survey v'ork convinced 
Guggisberg that the African races are 
capable of eventually attaining the mental 
development of the European. Toward 
the close of Ins life he wrote: ‘ My practical 
experience . . . during the last twenty- 
seven years has convinced me that what 
individuals have achieved, in spite of ill- 
selccted systems of education, can be 
Qchie^’e(l by the race generally, provided 
wc alter our educutional methods’ [G. 
Guggisberg and A. G. TTaser, The Future 
of tile Negro, 1929]. In order to carry out 
that piu'posc he founded Achimota College 
for the training of native teachers and 
instructors; it is now the largest and most 
complete establishment for the education 
of native Africans. The aim of Guggis- 
berg’s whole policy was the development 
of tile country by and for the native rather 
than for the bench t of European capitalists. 

In 1928 Guggi.sbei'g was appointed 
governor of British Guiana, but owing to 
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failing health he was obliged to leave the 
colony in 1020, and soon afterwards re¬ 
signed the appointiucat. He introduced 
drastic administrative reforms and de¬ 
voted himself energetically to the problems 
of maintoimug and improving the system 
of drainage and irrigation upon which the 
sugar nnd rice cultivation of the colony 
depends. He also promoted immigration 
and peasant .scttlcincnt nnd the develop¬ 
ment of the production and marketing of 
rice. These activities were cut short by his 
illnes.s and resignation in 1920. Tie died at 
Bcxhill 21 April 1930. 

During his last illness Guggisberg ad¬ 
dressed to his personal friends a remark¬ 
able letter setting forth the aims which he 
had had in view in liis administrative work 
in Britisli Guiana, his confidence in divine 
guidniice and in tlie spirit of Christianity, 
nnd his hope of being able to return to 
Africa ‘to try to do some more work for the 
African races.... As you know’, lie con¬ 
cluded, ‘iny heart is in Africa, and I believe 
that away from tlie trammels of the Colo¬ 
nial Onicc, there is opportunity for me to 
do something u.scful both for the Empire 
and for the natives of Africa.’ 

Guggisberg was of tall nnd athletic 
figure, as a young man very handsome, 
and always of impressive and dignified 
presence. His personality was attractive 
and inspiriting. He was for some years 
captain of the Royal Engineers’ cricket 
eleven, and was a iine player of polo, 
racquets, golf, and football. Tie was 
created C.M.G. in 1908 and K.C.M.G. in 
1022, and was made a chevalier of the 
legion of honour in 1017. 

Guggisberg was twice married: first, in 
1895 to Ethel Way, whom he divorced in 
1904. nnd by whom he had two daughters j 
secondly, in IDO.'j to (Lilian) Deciina 
Moore, the actress, daughter of Edward 
Henry Moore, of Brighton, county analyst. 
She accompanied him on his .survey jour¬ 
neys, and their joint book, We Tioo in 
West Africa (1909), is an interesting study 
of a transitional phase in West African 
develoiiinent. 

[TheItoijalEngineers' Journal, March 1031; 
private infornmlion ; personal kiiowlcdgo.] 

Oliviek. 

GUINNESS, EDWARD CECIL, fust 
Eaul op Iveaou (18-17-1027), philanthro¬ 
pist, was bora at St, Antic’s, Clontnrf, 
county Dublin, 10 November 184-7, the 
youngest of the tlirce sons of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness [q.v.], brewer, of Dublin, 
by hia wife, Elizabeth, third daugiilcr of 
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iMlwartl (ininness, of Dublin. 
l)To11>(*T, Arthur, wns Tnised to the peerage 
tus IhiTon Ardilium in 1880. Edward Cceil 
fivnuiiess was not sentto any public.sehool, 
hut wuH prepared by n tutor for cntriinee 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where he took 
his degree in 1870. Ilia father died in 
1808, leaving him a sluive in the Guinness 
brewery at St. James’s Gate, Dublin. 
The brewery liad been bought by liis great- 
gruiidliillicr, Artluir Guinness, in 1750 
from Mark Uuinsford, mid in 1855 Sir 
Uenjurnin Guinness Inui beeoiue the sole 
proprietor. A liirge export trarle wns de- 
veloiKd, and the business became famous 
all over the world. After leaving the 
university Edward Cuimiess took up his 
part in the inaniigenient of this great con¬ 
cern, and showed administralive and 
linaneial ability of a very high order. He 
also interested himself in public affairs, 
and from early manhood was a prominent 
figure ill Dublin munieipul life. He wns 
liigli sheriff of tlic eity in ISTd, and of the | 
county in 1885. | 

In 188(1 the Guinness brewery wns in¬ 
corporated as Artluir Guinness, Son, & 
Co., Ltd. When the puldic company wns 
formed tl\c capital requiredbytlie vendors 
was subscribed many times over. Indeed 
tlic applications received amounted to 
more than a hundred million pounds, so 
anxiou.s was the puWic to accpiirc shares. 
Edward Guinnc.ss became chiiivman. 

Three years later Guinness retired from 
active munageincnt of the company, 
though he retained the ebnirmnnship. In 
November of ttiat year (1880), in order to 
mark his retirement, he placed in trust the 
sum of £250,000, to be expended in the 
erection of dwellings which could be let at 
such rents as would place them witliin 
reach of the poorest of the labouring popu¬ 
lation. £200,000 was to be spent in 
London, and the remainder in Dublin. 
Guinness followed up this gift by present¬ 
ing another qu nrtcr of n niiliioti pounds to 
Dublin for the purpose of prilling down 
slum property in the Bull Alley district. 
As a result seven acres which had been 
covered with squalid dwellings were 
cleared. Tliis was one of the greatest bene¬ 
fits that Guinnc.ss ever conferred upon his 
native city. Among later instuncea of his 
munificence wns a contribution of £250,000 
to the Lister Institute of Tropical Medicine 
in London for the endowment of bacterio¬ 
logical research. 

In 1685 Guinness was created n baronet, 
and in 1801 he was raised to the peerage of 
the United Kingdom ns Baron Iveagh, of 


ivcngh, county Down. During tlie South 
AfrLoan War he cnui[)pc:il and maintained 
an Irish licid hospiUd. In l(H):i, when King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra visited 
Ireland for the Ihst time after their corona¬ 
tion, Lord Ivcngh gave £.5,()()() to the Dublin 
hospitals, and he repeated this net of liber¬ 
ality on the occasion of the vi.sit of King 
George V and Queen Mary in 1911. 

In 1005 Lord Iveagh was raised to n 
vistioiinly. By ttiis time he lived chiefly in 
Kiiglnnd, where lie had bougiit Elveden 
Hall, in Suffolk, a well-known sporting 
estate. Here he entertained both King 
Edward and King George for pheasant 
uihI partridge shooting. But his interest 
in Ireland did not diininisli. The Iveagh 
markets, which were ojicnccl in Dublin in 
1907, were due ehiolly to his generosity. 
In 1008 he was elected ehanccllor of Dub¬ 
lin University in succession to tlie fourth 
Earl of Uosse—an np]n-oprinte honour, for 
his services to liis old university had been 
both liberal and judicious. In September 
1900 he received a striking compliment, 
w'hen the nationalist corporation of the 
city of Dublin presented him with an 
address of tlmiiks for liis many and lavish 
gifts to Dublin, gifts whicli, in the words 
of the addi'ess, ‘constitute the noblest 
monuments of your generosity and civic 
patriotism*. About the same time there 
was a movement among the nationalists to 
offer him, iiotwithstaiuling his strong and 
ojiciily expressed unionist views, the lord 
mayoralty of Dublin; but, with a tact 
which was ehFiracteri.stic and which left 
bcliind no ill feeling, he declined to allow 
his name to be put for-ivard. 

The disturbances in Ireland during and 
iniincdiatcly after tlic European War 
cuu.scd much distress to Lord Ivcogh. He 
took no active part in the settlement of 
1022, but he maintained liis connexion 
with the Iri,sh Free State, and continued 
his many charities under the new rdgiinc, 
In 1010 he was advanced to the dignity of 
an earldom, becoming Earl of Iveagh and 
Viscount Elveden. In Mavcli 1925, wlion 
the Ken Wood prc.servatioii committee 
had come to the end of its resources, he 
purchased the remainder of the Ken Wood 
estate to the north of Hampstead Heath, 
about .seventy.six acre.s, and arranged tliat 
tills area should become public property 
in ten years’ time, or at Ids death slioiild 
it occur before that term. The estate \yas 
I thus saved from being sold for biiildiug 
purposes. 

I Iveagh was a man of quiet and un- 
I assuming maimer, impressing all who came 
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into contiict with him by his courtesy and 
genuine kindness no less tlian by liis high 
sense of public duty and undoubted ability. 
He cevtninly took tlie utmost care that his 
great benei'actions should be used to the 
best advantage of those wlioni they were 
intended to benefit. In addition to his 
other honours he was created a knight ot 
St. Patrick in 1800 and received the 
G.C.V.O. in 1010. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1906 and was granted honorary doc¬ 
torates by the universities of Dublin and 
Aberdeen. He married in 1873 his cousin 
Adelaide Maud (died 1910), daughter of 
Richard Samuel GuinnesSj M.P., of Deep- 
well, CO. Dublin, and had three sons. He 
died at his London house in Grosvenor 
Place, 7 October 1027, and was succeeded 
as second earl by his eldest son, Rupert 
Edward Cecil Lee (born 1874). 

Lord iveagh’s estate at his death was 
valued provisionally at £11,000,000. He 
bequeathed to the nation a valuable col¬ 
lection of pictures, including twenty-four 
examples by Reynolds and Romney. It 
was his intention that these should form 
the nucleus of an art gallery at the house 
at Ken Wood ^s'hicli he endowed witli the 
sum of £5,000 for this purpose. 

[Tht Times, 8 October 1927.] 

A. COCUBANE. 


GUTHRIE, Sir JAMES (1859-1030), 
portrait-painter and president of tlie Royal 
Scottish Academy, was bom at Greenock, 
10 June 1859, the third son and fourth and 
youngest child of the Rev. Jolm Guthi-ic, 
D.D., a minister of the Evangelical Union 
who had charges in London and Glasgow’, 
by his wife, Ann, dauglitcv of Thomas Orr. 
He was educated at Glasgow High School 
and University, but, having determined to 
be an artist, left college without taking a 
degree. He never attended an art school, 
and except for advice from John Pettie 
[q.v,] iu London in 1879-1S81, when the 
future animal-painter, Joseph Crawhall, 
junior, was with him, lie was entirely self- 
trained. Pictures by Guthrie attracted 
attention at the Royal Academy in 1883 
and 1883, but he had become associated 
with the group of young rebel artists then 
coming together in Glasgow, and his earlier 
development is related to thnt of the ‘ Glas¬ 
gow School’. After painting figure and 
landscape pictures at Cockburnspath, Ber¬ 
wickshire, which during his residence there 
(1883-1885) was the country centre of the 
new movement, Guthrie returned to Glas¬ 
gow, where he painted chiefly portraits at 


once realistic and pictorial. Some of these, 
with one or two of his rustic subjects, were 
very favourably noticed in Paris before the 
first great success of the ' Glasgow School' 
at Munich in 1800. He was elected 
A.R.S.A. (1888) and R.S.A. (1802), and 
w’as also a member of several foreign art 
societies and was awarded many medals 
abroad. 

Settling down as a portrait-painter, 
Guthrie Jiad for a few years a studio in 
London as well as in Glasgow, but in 1002 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy and removed to Edin¬ 
burgh. Academy affairs were in a critical 
state, and the position of the other national 
art institutions of Scotland was imsiitis- 
factory and was being investigated by a 
government commission. Under Guthrie’s 
guidance the differences within the Acad¬ 
emy were composed and, in a considerable 
degree through his iiifluence, new galleries 
for the Academy were inaugurated in 1011 
and improved conditions obtained for the 
National Galleries of Scotland. He was 
luiightcd in 1003. 

Meanwhile Guthrie’s art had been de¬ 
veloping. During the ’nineties there were 
occasions when purely decorative qualities 
and \^niistlerian tone had attracted him; 
but from about 1807 he was completely 
himself, and the portraits painted after 
thnt date possess a deptli of insight and a 
nobility of outlook and style which make 
them perhaps the most distinguished of 
their period. 

Having filled the position of president 
with conspicuous success, Guthrie resigned 
early in 1019 witli the intc\rtion of devot¬ 
ing himself quietly to his own work, but a 
few wcelss later was induced to accept a 
commission, from the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, to paint the large por¬ 
trait group ‘Some Statesmen of the Great 
War’ now in that gallery. A very notable 
■work, remarkable in both portraiture and 
design, it occupied most of his last decade, 
and had just been finished when he died 
0 September 1930 at Rowmore on the 
Gareloch, Dumbartonshire, where he had 
resided for many yeans. The series of 
studies from life made fo r his ‘ Statesmen ’ 
was presented to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gnllery, Edinburgh. 

Guthrie was a man of singular refincitient 
and personal distinction, as well as a highly 
gifted artist and a very able president of 
the Royal Scottisli Academy. He married 
in 1807 Helen Newton (died 1912), second 
daughter of Alexander Whitelaw, of Row- 
more, and had one son. 
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'I'licic me ^ 00(1 j)ltotc)grii]ilis but no 
jtiiinlcd port lait of Guthrie. Adnuvingof 
him m»dc in 1K8K by K. A. \Vrtlt«)n is in 
t!i(‘ Scotlish NuUonnl Portrait Gallery, 

(Sir .Tames L. Caw, A'ir </(tiiies (inthrie, 
T,L.J). (willi eonJrihiiUoii.s by Sb 

I) . Y, Cmiuii'oti, hriiiik Hiiulor, itiul .lolm 
>Varrud{), IDrj'i; 1>', Uiotlcr ami W. 1). McKay, 
The lioijnl Scollisli Aaiilenifi lS20~1!II(i, 11H7 ; 
Royal ScoUi.sli Aciuleiuy Ainiiwl llefinrls, 

II) 18, 1011), iiiul Srolsmitn mid 

Ilrrtilil, H .Seplcinljcr 10!M); personal kiiow- 
ledyc.] J. G. (^aw. 

IIACGAnD, Sill IIKNIIY llIDEll 
(18.')()-l'J2r)), novelist, was horn 22 June 
IHoO [it Ui'jul('ii)Hiin IJall, Norfolk, 

the sixtli son of \VilIiiiin Mcylioiiin Rider 
Hnagsird, of ^Vest Ihfidcnliaiii, barrister- 
iiL-kiw, by Ills wife, Ella, cider iluiighler 
unci co-licir of Ihi/elt Doveton, of the 
hliist Tixliii Coin|)iuiy’.s serviec. He was 
edncaloil at Ipswich grarninar school and 
by jirivnle tiilois. In 1B73, at the age of 
nincteeu, he went out to SouUi Africa as 
secretary .Sir Henry Biilwer, governor of 
Naliil. At Hie linie of the fir.st annexation 
of the 'rransvaal (1877) he was on the staff 
of tlie special eomtnissioncr. Sir Theopl dins 
SheiisLone [(pv.], and hoisted the Union 
ihig in the siiuarc at Pretoria. In 1878 he 
became a master mid registrar of the high 
court of the 'rniiisviial. In 1879 he re¬ 
turned to England, and married in 1880 a 
Norfolk heiress, liliiriaiia Louisa, dmigliler 
of Major .lohn lilaigilson, lUth Regiment, 
of Ditchingham IJoiisc, Norfolk. They 
had one son (who died young) and three 
daughters. On going liack to the Traiis- 
vnai he witnessed its .surrender to tlie 
Boers nnd the o\’ertlirow of Slicpstonc’.s 
policy. He returned again to England 
sliortly afterwards. 

Haggard, like many other writers, read 
for the har^—he was called by Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1884— l)Ut soon discovered that litera¬ 
ture was to be Ids career. In 1882 he had 
published Ccb/icot/o and his While Neigh¬ 
bours, a defence of Shepstonc’s policy.' 
Tlie interests of his life may he said to 
have been two—agriculture and roniimbic 
writing. In both of these he showed very 
much the same qualities—a sharp attention 
to detail, an accurate survey of facts, ami 
Ein optimistic gcninlity which made his 
pictures wJictlier of real agriculture or of 
imagined romance vivid and memorable. 

In 1895 Haggard unsuccessfully con¬ 
tested the East Norfolk parliamentary 
division in the unionist interest. In 1809 
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he published Ids principal contribution to 
agricMllurc, The Farmer's Year Book, a 
sensible and rcUahle siuuuuiry of facts by 
one who had ]iracticjil experience of agii- 
cultural questions. Huring tlie yciirs 1901 
and 1002 he journeyed through England 
iiivcsUgating Hie condition of agriculture 
and of the rural pojndation. The result of 
bis roseswebes np])cnnHl in liimil EuglomI 
(2 vols., 1902) in whieh he exposed the 
evils of <le|iopulaHoti in country districts. 

Ill luor* lliiggard was iqipointed by the 
Coloidal Ollicc special coinmissioncr to 
iiMjuire into the Sidvation Army scttlc- 
iiionts in ibc United States with a view to 
the eslahlishinent of sindlar colonics in 
South Africa. His report on the subject 
was first pidilislicd as a blue book, and 
afterwards, in an enlarged form, as The 
Poor ami the Land (1905), with siiggostiona 
for a scheme of national land settlement 
ill Great Bi'ilaiii itself. In latcrycarsnuich 
of Haggard’s time was occupied with mat¬ 
ters concendiig the welfare of tiic llrilisli 
Empire. From 1012 to 1917 he travelled 
round the world as a member of the Domi¬ 
nions royal cominission; in 1918 lie visited 
all the Overseas Doniiiuons as iionoravy 
rcprc.sciilalive of tlie Royal Colonial Insti- 
tule in cumnexion with the aftcr-IVar 
setllcinciit of ex-serviec men ; in 1918, as 
a mcinber of the Empire Settlement coin- 
iniLLec, he visited various parts of (he 
I'knpive. He was Icniglitcd in 1912 and 
created K.R.E. in 1019. He died in Lon¬ 
don 14 May 1925. 

It is, however, on his romnnccs that 
Haggard’s repiiliition rests. There were 
very many of tlie.sc. He attempted every 
kind of ncticn—tlie modern analytical 
novel in such hooks as Mr. Mceson's Will 
(1888) nnd Joan Haste (189.5), tlie novel of 
South Africa in Jess (1887) and Sivatlme 
(1880), the modern fantastic in Stella 
Fregelius (190.3), tiic historicul in Cleopatra 
(1889) and Lysbcih (1901), nnd the sliccr 
romantic in King Solomon's Mines (1885), 
She (1887), Ayesha (1905), nnd many more. 

It is Cor these last novels tiiat I-higgHTfi 
will be remembered. King SolorHon’s 
Mines and She arc by far Iris most remark¬ 
able works. In these he showed his gifts 
at their finest, surest, and strongest. They 
had many .successors from iiis own hand 
and from the hands of otiicrs, but uciaier 
he nor any otiier lias quite recaptured 
that same magic. These two books have 
delighted generations of schoolboys and 
will delight generations more, but they are 
not to be dismissed, any more than the 
stories of Captain Mariyat, as only books 
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for boys. They show astonisliing itnagina- undcf-oIRcer, first in order of merit of his 
tivc vigour and a power of constructing a year, with the Anson memorial sword, to 
world which, although it may be impos- be gazetted (Febiamry 1885) to the 7th 
sible, is nevertheless credible. Their prin- Hussars, then in India, 
eipal quality, however, i.s their remarkable Devoted to horses, Haig had shown 
zest in narrative. This gift Haggard never some skill at polo both at Oxford and at 
lost altogether, although it comparatively Sandhurst, and although the 7th Hussars 
failed him towards the close of his life, was then the craelc polo team in India, he 
HehadtheadvimtagcofUvingandwriting was soon playing for the regiment. In 
at a time when narrative was considered a 1888 he was made adjutant and began to 
very important part of the novelist’s equip- study French and German, spending much 
ment, before it Iiad yielded to a passion for of his leave in France and Germany. His 
psycho-analysis in the novel. knowledge of German and of the German 

Haggard’s characters are vivid and anny brought him his lirst staff appoint- 
strong, but tlioy express themselves in incnt, as aide-de-camp to the inspector- 
action rather than in thought and arc general of cavalry in England. While in 
moved by the simplest and most enduring that position he passed the entrance 
motives—love, liatrcd, loyalty, curiosity, examination for the Staff College, but was 
andfulelity. InthcereationofUmslopogaas rejected for colour blindness, a decision 
in Allan Quaierniain (1887) he achieved an which was fortunately reversed on appeal, 
almost symbolic power. He was fortunate, He was promoted captain in ] 801. 
too, in writing during a period when ro- Haig entered the Staff College in 1896, 
mance was taken seriously by criticism Edmund (afterwards Viscount) Allcnby 
as a legitimate iiisi^iration for art, w'hcn being amongst his contemporaries there, 
StcA'cnson and Kipling led the way, when and came under the inllucnce of Colonel 
hcAvas surrounded by such mena.sRL'Wrice George Francis Robert Henderson [q.v,], 
Hewlett, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Stan- who was on the staff of the college. Hen¬ 
ley Weyman, H. B. Marriott-Watson, and derson prophesied of Haig that he ‘one of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He excelled all tlicse days will be commander-in-chief’, an 
of these writers in the ‘ robustness ’ of his indication of the impression which the 
narrative. Kin^ Solomon's Mines and She young caA'alry captain made at the college, 
read as though they had rock for their To that impression he owed his first chance 
foundations. His real knowledge of the of active service, for (Earl) Kitchener 
countries about ■which he wrote—for, as [q.v.], who w'as engaged in the rcconq»icst 
has been .seen, he was a great traveller— of the Sudnn, applied to the college at the 
assisted him, and it must not be forgotten end of ISO?* for some specital service oiliccrs, 
tliat he believed implicitly in the virtues and Haig was one of those chosen. He was 
of his heroes and heroines. Their way was, employed with the Egyptian cavalry dur- 
it seemed to him, the way that life should ing the advance to Omdurman, and dis- 
be lived. Tliis sincerity is to be felt in tinguished himself in the reconnaissance 
every page of his work. before that battle. For his services he 

[Rider Haggard, The Daijs of my Life: An received the brevet of major, and on his 
Autobiography, edited by C. J. Longman, 2 return home was appointed brigade-major 
vols., iy2U.j II. Wali'olk. of the 1st Cavalry brigade at Aldcrsliot, 

thenundcT the command of Maiov-Gciicral 
HAIG, DOUGLAS, fmst Eari, Haig Frencli (afterwards Fiekl-Marslial the 
(1801-1928), field-marshal, the youngest Earl of Ypres, q.v.). 
son of John Haig, of Cameron Bridge, Fife, l-laig was holding that position when, 

by his wife, Rachael, daughter and co- in October 1899, wav broke out with the 
heiress of Hugh Veitch, of Stewartfield, SoiithAfricanrepublics, Frencli was given 
Midlothian, was born in Edinburgh 10 command of the cavalry dii’ision in the 
June 1801. John Haig belonged to a army sent out under Sir Redvers Bullcr 
youngeibranchofafainous Border family, [q.v.], and Haig nccoinpanicd him as hia 
the Haigs of Eemersyde, Berwickshire, staff oflieer. Owing to the critical situa- 
Douglns, after some schooling in Edin- tion in Natal, Biiller sent Frencli, who liad 
burgh and at i\Ir. I-lanbury's prepara- arrived before liis division, to take eluuge 
tory School in Wanvickshire, was sent to of the mounted troops in tlial colony, and 
Chiton,andprocecdcdinlSSOtoBrascnose on 21 October Froiieh defeated the lloer 
College, Oxford. In 1888 he passed into force in the battle of J.Gan<lsl.aagtc, tlie 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, plan of which was in Lite main Haig’s. 
whichhcleftinthewlnterQCl884asseiiioE When it became clear that Ladysmith 
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would lie iuvcslod, ‘French and cs- 

caited in the lust Iriun to leave the town, 
and rcliiriUMl to Cape Town to meet the 
cavalry division, which was uiTiving. 
hhoneli was then .sent to Naiinwpoort to 
cover that railway jxiiiction. He estab¬ 
lished himself in a position on the hciglrts 
r(nind Colesherg, holding in check n 
superior force of JJoer.s, and in this success¬ 
ful work at a crit ical t line 11 aig’s jngeiuiil.y, 
enterprise, and brilliant staff work played 
an inxpovtnnt part. On the arrival of I.A»rd 
llobcrts [f{.v.| with reinforcements, the 
cavalry (1i\’i.sion was secretly moved to the 
Mocldcr Itiver, and played a loading part 
in tlic relief of Kiml)er)cy, the buttle of 
Paardcherg, and the occupation of Bloem¬ 
fontein and I’icloi'ia(Febi'uary''.Tune 1000). 
Towards the end of 1900 when the wnr be¬ 
came almost entirely of the guerrilla type, 
llnig received his (Irst independent coin- 
nuiad, tlmt of a column, and he continued 
to serve with distinctiott as a column com¬ 
mander until the end of the war (JU May 
1U02). 

For his services in the South Africati 
War, Haig received the brevet of colonel 
and the C.B., and was ai)pointc(l aide-de- 
camp to the king; he was also given coin- 
niand of the 17th Lnneer.s, then in South 
Africa, and brought tiie rcgimeiit home to 
Edinburgh. IIaig’.s work in the Sudan and 
South Africa had attracted the notice of 
Kitchener, who was commander-in-chief 
in India in IhOa, and in that year had Haig 
appointed as his inspector-general of caval¬ 
ry. Haig was promoted major-general in 
1004 at the age of forty-tliree. During a 
short period of leave in 1005, while the 
guest of King Edward ‘VII at Windsor, he 
met his future wife, the Hon. Dorothy 
Vivian, daughter of Hussey Crespigny, 
third 13uron Vivian, one of the queen’s 
ladies in wnitii\g, whom he married in that 
year, and thus began a family life of un¬ 
clouded happiness. 

A year later (1906) Haig was summoned 
home by Mr, (afterwards Viscount) Hal¬ 
dane [q.v.], then secretary of state for war, 
to aid him, in his military reorganization, 
as a director on the general staff at the 
War Office. Haig was responsible for the 
scheme of the Imperial General Staff, 
under which the Dominions accepted 
establishments and methods of training 
uniform with tliose of the British regular 
army, and for the drafting of the first 
British field service regulations, vrhicli de¬ 
fined the principles of military organiza¬ 
tion and tactics—measures which in the 
main stood the test of the European War. 
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This experience caii.sed llnig to appreciate, 
iLs few soldiers did at the time, liow much 
the country owed to Haldane’s courage, 
ability, and foresight, and one of his first 
acts on returning iioine after tlie European 
War was to call on Haldane and present 
him with a copy of ids cli.spatclics inscribed 
‘To Viscount ilnlduiic of Cloan.tliegrciitest 
Seerclary of State for War England has 
ever luul’. 

In HHH) I.ord Kitclicncr completed his 
term of olfiec as commautlcr-in-chicf in 
India. His sueecssor, Sir O’Moore Crengh 
[q.v.J, was an officer of the Indian army, 
ami cu.stom required that his chief of staff 
should be of the British service, llnig was 
offered and eagerly accepted the appoint¬ 
ment. His primary ol qcct was to complete 
Kitchener’s plan for enabling the Inclinti 
army to take part in the great struggle 
which both predicted. This plan was stremi- 
oiisly opposed by many in higli places, who 
niaiiitaincd that a European war would 
not concern India. Haig’s energy and 
ability, however, overcame all obstacles, 
and it was due to the work which he built 
upon Kitchener’s foundations that India 
wa.s able to give Great Britain prompt 
assUtance at the time of cri.sis in 1014. 

Ill the autumn of 1011 Haig, who had 
been created K.C.V.O. in 1009 and pro¬ 
moted lieutcnant-gcncrnl in 1010, was ap¬ 
pointed to tlic Aldershot command, a post 
which carried with it tlie command of the 
lirat army corps in the event of the mobiliza¬ 
tion of a Britisii expeditionary' force. Thus 
in August 1014 Haig (now K.C.B., 1913, 
and aide-de-camp general, 1014), took to 
France the I Army Corps, mainly com¬ 
posed of the Aldershot troops which he 
had been training for nearly three years. 

Haig did not share the cheerful optimism 
which prevailed with Sir John French and 
many of the head-quarters staff. He had 
continued the close study which he had 
begun as a young man of the French and 
German armies, and one of his first acts 
was to urge upon Lord Kitchener that the 
War would last for years, and that Great 
Britain must set about the creation of a 
great national army. How far the two men 
simtiltancously and independently arrived 
at the same conclusion is uncertain; but 
there is no doubt that Haig held these 
views, which were not shared by most 
military authorities either at home or in 
France, and on the outbreak of war he 
pressed them on the secretary of state for 
war, who first gave public expression to 
them in his call to the nation for men 
issued in the second week of August. Dnr- 
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ing the battle of Mons (23-24 August) At the end of September French had 
Haig’s corps -was on the inner flank and arranged -with General .Toffre that the 
was but lightly engaged. I-Iaving expected British army should be relieved on the 
the great German turning movement Aisne and should move round to Flanders 
through Delgiimi, he was not surprised in order to attempt to turn the German 
when the order came for retreat, and right. The I Corps was the last to leave 
having his plans ready he got his corps the Aisne, and on 10 October was ap- 
away without dilVicwlty. proaching Ypres, where the corps com* 

On August the retreating British manded by Sir Henry (afterwards Baron) 
troops reached the forest of Mormal; this RAWlinson [q.v.], after the abortive at* 
entailed a separation of the I and II Corps, tempt to I’elieve Antwerp, had already 
the I Corps making ii deUmr to the cast of ftrtived. Already the British I and 11 
the forest, which left it in an isolated Cavalry Corps were engaged in a fierce 
position that night. Consequently, chance struggle extending from La Ba.ssee through 
collisions with the Germaus at Landrecics Armentiferes to the Messincs ridge, and the 
and Maroilles created considerable, but as Belgian army, retiring from Antwerp, was 
it turned out, unnecessnTy alarm. On 1 arriving on the Yser on Haig’s left. Then 
September Hnig’s rearguards were heavily suddenly a new crisis developed with the 
engaged in the forest of Vilinrs-Cotterets, appearance of four new German army 
but the long retreat came to an end on 5 corps, which endeavoured to drive in and 
September without further fighting, and tum the Allied left. In the first battle of 
witli the morale and efllcicncy of the I Ypres (10 October-22 November) Haig’s 
Corps unimpaired. magnificent defence, his imperturbable 

Turning northwards in pursuit of the re- calm, and tactical skill made him a 
treating Germans on 0 September, tlie national figure. LikeWelllngtoiiat Woter- 
1 Corps reached and began to cross the loo he was on the spot at every crisis, 
Marne early on the morning of 9 Septem- during a period of weeks instead of hours, 
her, well ahead of the French on its right, and the successful defence of Ypres was 
The corps had struck a gap in tlie German due as much to his personal influence ns 
front, and the opportunity presented it- to the dogged gallantry of his men. 
self of separating von ICluck’s First Army Early in 1015 the arrival of rcinforce- 
from von Bulow’s Second Army. By an incntsinFrancebroughtabouttlieorgani* 
unlucky chance Haig at this moment re- zationoftheBritishforccsintotwoarmies, 
ceived an air report that a strong force of andllaigat Ypres had earnedtheright to the 
the enemy was posted on his right ftont. comnvandof the First, whichwascomposed 
Theconunander-in-chiefhadcautioncdhim of liis own I Corps, the Indian Corps, and 
against getting ahead of the French on his the IV Corps. In February the comman* 
right, and fearful of being attacked in the der-in-chief called for plans for attack from 
act of crossing the river, Haig stopped his his array commanders, and selected Hnig’s 
advance and directed his troops to en- proposal for tlie battle of Neuve Chapolle 
trench. The German troops reported to be (10-13 March). Haig’s plan was original 
menacing Haig’s Hank shortly afterwards in that it comprised a short and intense 
moved off to support von Kluck’s right, bombardment, followed by an infantry 
but this was not discovered until too late, assault. In the attack Neuve Chapelle 
Continuing the advance on 10, 11, and was quickly captured, but the difliculty 
12 September, the I Corps on the 13th of getting up reserves and of ovorcoiiimg 
reached and began to cross the Aisne. the German machine-guns, quickly put 
Once again his corps had struck a gap, and a stop to progress. Neuve Chapelle none 
Haig pressed forward with all energy to the less marked the beginning of a new 
secvire the important Chemin dea Dames epoch in the War, for the first success 
ridge, but was just anticipated by the gained convinced both the French and 
arrival of German reinforcements at the British that, given a sufficiency of guns 
critical point. Thus twice the hopes of a and shells, the German front could be 
resoimcling success were disappointed, but broken. 

Haig by his handling of liis men had won Joflre had planned an offensive cam* 
both their confidence and tliat of his paign in Artois for the spring of 1015 to 
cominanclcr-in-ehief. The battle of the be conducted by General Foch, and to 
Ai.sne then settled down into trench war- assist this effort Haig’s First Army was 
fare, in which numerous attempts of the directed to attack the Aubers ridge. The 
Germans to drive the British forces over attack on the Aubers ridge, begun on 9 
the river were defeated. May, failed from lack of heavy guns and 
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hiuh I'xphisivo iihrll, Imt ns the Freneh, on 
1 1ll’ Hritisli , wove miiktiiff projircHsaiul 
pressi'il I’oi' (,'o-((|)(‘nittt>ii, the hiillle was 
ri'iK^ucd on t!u: l'\‘.HtuI)crt front (15-25 
May). Auain, howe.vev, owing to Uwk oC 
llu’ ro{|iiisile imiiiilicms, the gains were 
siiiiill and the losses heavy. During ilie 
Ktiiniiier <»f 11)15 l.lio arrival of divisions of 
the new army eieat.ed by Kitchener en¬ 
abled llic. Ilrilish to <!Xtend their front, nml 
Haig’s right was prolonged neross tlie 
plain ofl-oos. 'I'lii; l’’reneh army had then 
reaehed its inaximian streiiglh, and its 
snp)){y of guns and iniinition.s had been 
greatly inereased. 'J'lus decided .loffro to 
make a great effort to lirealc tliroiigli the 
German lines l)y attaeks in Champagne 
and Artois, the lallcr again under the 
diveclioii of Koch, .foffre desired the 
Kritisli army to altaek on Koeh’s left 
across tlic plain of 1-oos, hut both French 
and Haig objected that tlie ground there 
was such as to present [itllc prospect of 
.success. Joffre tlicreupon U])pealed to his 
government, with the result thnt the 
UfUish Cabinet directed French to fall iu 
with Joffre’.s j)lans. j^ain the attack was 
entrusted to Haig who, linding that the 
supply of guns and iniiiiitions would still 
he iiuulci|uaL(;, (letcriuined to use gas, 
with which the llrit.ish bad been exj>eri- 
Tncnting ever since Uie first German gas 
attack in April :ii)1.5. The attack on Loos 
began on 25 SepLoml)cr, and was at first 
successful, bub owing to an iinfortunatc 
misunderstanding between French and 
Haig tlie general reserve did not arrive in 
time to imjn'ove the first .success, while 
Foch's attack on the Vitny rulge failed. 
Consequently tlic battle of Loos resolved 
itself into bitter trench warfare in which 
some of the first British gains were lost. 
The battle dvaggcil on until 14 October. 

One of tlie results of the battle of Loos 
was to determine the British government 
to change the commandcT-in-chief, and on 
If) December Haig succeeded French. 
Meanwhile theBritish forces in France, now' 
organi/.ed in three armies, were steadily 
increasing in strength, while the evacu¬ 
ation of the Gallipoli Peninsula, com¬ 
pleted early in .lauiiary 1010, made further 
reinforcements avnilahle. Thus, when on 
21 February 101(1, the Germans began 
tlie battle of 'N^erdun, Haig w'as able to 
respond at once to .ToMre’s appeal to ex¬ 
tend the British front and set free French 
reinforcements for Verdun. Gradually 
during the summer the British front was 
extended southwards to the Somme, and 
a Fourth Army was created. At Joffre’s 
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request Haig set about i)rcparing 
eoiintc’r-uffen.sive on the Somme to relieve 
Verdun. On 23 -Tune the Germans cap¬ 
tured Fort 'J’hiaujiKmL and .Joffre tliere- 
fore called wpun Haig to make his effort; 
Uuis on ] duly began the liaUlc of the 
Somme, with a coiiibiucd British and 
Freiieli attack aslride Lliat ri\’cr, Only on 
the French front and on the British tight 
was the lirst iiUiick ,successful, hut the 
sitiialion at Vcnluii was such that no 
(lessatjoii of effort was possiiitc, and Ilaig 
(leteriniimd t<» f(»liow iqi the success gained 
liy his right. In a pi'ohmgcd struggle which 
Isislcd until tlic middle of November the 
Germans were slowly driven from the up¬ 
lands nortli of tlic .Somme and compelled 
to coneontrnhc tiicir efforts on resisting 
British attacks, with the result that be¬ 
fore the end of the year the Frcacli were 
ubie lo regain most of the ground which 
tlipy had lost in the battle of Verdun. 

This failure at Vej'dun and their heavy 
losseK in the Soinmo ligliting alarmed the 
Gcrinniis; General s'oii Falkcnhayn was 
dismissed iuhI replaced by General von 
Jlindenbiirg M-itli Goiuaal Ludendorff as 
liis chief of staff. Ilolh .Toffre and Haig, 
realizing the exhaustion of the enemy, 
wi.slicd to continue their efforts, but the 
French and Briti.sh governments had been 
equally alarmed at the cost in life of the 
Sointiic huLtIc-—the Jhitish casualties had 
amounted to 3i:},()()0 of whom about 
!)(),0()0 w'ere killed. General Nivcllc had 
in two attacks at A'^erdiin won important 
successes at comparn Lively .small cost, and 
it was hoped that Ins mcLliod.s cotdd be 
applied on a larger scale. So .loffre was 
made a marshal of France, and given an 
honorUic position in Paiis, and Nivclle was 
made coinmamlcr-in-chicf of the French 
armies. NiveUe’s plar\ iiwolvcd a further 
extension of tlic British front, and con¬ 
siderable delay in order to complete liis 
preparations. At an iiVllied conference 
held at Calais at the end of January 1017 
Haig was directed to conform to Nivciic’s 
instriicLions, wdiicli comprised, in addition 
to the extension of the front, a British 
attack in the nc!glU)om'hoo{l of Arras in 
combination witli a secondary French 
attack on the St. Quentin front, and n 
main French el'IV»rt in Champagne. Profit¬ 
ing by the delay whicli Nivciic’s jilaiis 
involved, the Germans on 14- Marobbcjiau 
a retreat from the Somme to their ‘Hin- 
denburg’ lino.s, a retreat of which, owing 
to the weakening of their front by exten¬ 
sion, the British were unable to take full 
advantage. Despite this radical cliangc m 
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the sitimtion Nivclle adhered to his plans, health,andon230ctoberatMaltnaisonand 
and his campaign began on 0 April with a on 3 November on the Ailette it signalized 
British attack on the Vimy ridge and on its recovery by two successful attacks, 
the German lines in front of Arras. This By the middle of October Hnig had de- 
attack was successful, and the Yitny ridge, cided to take advantage of the ellect upon 
which in two campaigns had resisted the Germans of the long struggle in front 
Foch’s efforts, was captured. of Ypres by delivering a surprise attack 

The French attacks failed, however, witli the aid of ‘tanks’ which, first used 
with heavy loss. Nivelle had rashly held in September lOlG iu the battle of the 
out hopes of speedy and complete success, Somme, were then available in consider- 
and the reaction was severe. There fol- able numbers. This attack was made on 
lowed a series of mutinies in the French the Cambrai front on 20 November, and 
armies and general depression in France, a considerable initial success was won. 
and it became essential for the Britislr But, before it was made, a severe crisis 
army to gain time for the French to rc- had arisen in Italy owing to the defeat on 
cover. The fighting in front of Arms was 24 October of the Italian army nt Capo- 
thcrcforc continued until 15 May, several retto. Accordingly,thcBritishandFrench 
weeks longer than had been projected, and governments decided that each should 
on 7 June Ilaig began an offensive cam- send five divisions from loanee to Italy, 
paign in Flanders, his Second Army under This made a serious diminution of tlie 
Sir Herbert Plumer capturingtheMessincs reserves available to follow up the success 
ridge, thus eliminating the greater part of won at Cambrai, and the Germans were 
the Ypres salient, which had been a w'cak- able in a counter-attack to recover a coii- 
ness in the British linos since the winter of siderable part of the ground whicli tliey 
1914. General Petain, who had taken had lost. The situation in the winter of 
Nivelle’s place aa cominander-in-cluef of 1917-1918 was critical for the Allies, 
the French armies on 15 May, urged Haig The French and British armies were 
to continue his attacks that he might liave weakened by the detaoliinents sent to 
time to restore the tnoral of the French Italy, and in both countries man power 
armies, and Haig therefore on 31 July was approaching exhaustion. It became 
began an attack on the Ypre.s front. necessary to reduce in each British division 

Haig’s reasons for choosing this front theniimberof battalions in a brigade from 
were that tiiis appeared to him to be tlic twelve to nine. The United States had 
only part of the front on which the Ger- joined the Allies in April 1017, but it was 
mans could not, without great sacrifices, improbable that American troops could 
repeat the manoeuvre of retreat to the take the field in strength before the late 
Hindenburg lines, that the Admiralty was summer of 1018. On the other side, the 
pressing for an attempt to capture Osteiid collapse of Russia had released the German 
and Zeebrugge, whicli the Germans were armies on the Eastern front, and German 
using as submarine bases, and lastly that divisions were arriving in a steady stream 
there was a prospect, if the attack pro- in France and Belgium. Under pressure 
grossed, of making efPcctivo use of naval from the fi’rench government Ilaig was 
co-operation against the Belgian coast, compelled reluctantly to agree to a further 
Unfortunately, at the very beginning of extension of his front, and his Fifth i^rmy 
August the weather broke, and the country under General Sir Hubert Gough pro¬ 
to the east of Ypres became a sea of mud. longed his right as far south as the Oise. 
In view of the state of the French army The crisis in Italy liacl caused tlie Allied 
and of Pdtain’g request that there should governments to create the Supreme "War 
he no relaxation of pressure on the enemy, Council for the better co-ordination of 
it was impossible to change the front of Allied efforts, and at a meeting of this body 
attack, and the British army was com- held at Versailles at the end of .laruiary 
mitted to an even more exhausting effort 1918 it was decided to meet the danger of 
than the battle of the Somme. Slowly and the expected German attack by creating a 
painfully it forced its way up the Ypres general reserve to be controlled by an 
ridges, and on 6 November caxrtured executive committee witli Foch as cliair- 
Pnsschendaele. It had early become ap- man. This committee required I-Iaig to 
parent that there was no prospect of contribute eight British di^’isions to tlio 
driving the Germans from the Belgian reserve, and to thi.s request he at once re- 
coast, but the second purpose of the plied that, in view of the musses of German 
battle was attained. Petain was given divisions on his front, lie could jK)ti)rovidc 
time to muse the Frencli army back to more than two divisions wJiicli were to be 
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xcturned to him fiom Italy. At a farther 
meeting of the Supreme War Council in 
London early in March 1918 Haig’s views 
were upheld, and the proposal to create 
the general reserve collapsed, Haig being 
left to concert with Petain arrangements 
for mutual support. 

The expected German blow fell upon the 
British Third and Piftli Armies on 21 
March. The right of both armies was 
driven in, and this involved a general 
retreat which threatened a rupture of the 
junction of the British and French armies 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens. Haig’s 
reserves were quickly exhausted, and 
Petain was disposed to consider it of 
greater importance to cover Paris than to 
maintain connexion with the British. In 
these circumstances Haig tclcgr-aphcd to 
Lord Milner, the secretary of state for war, 
to come over with the chief of the Imperial 
Gcncrnl Staff, Sir Henry Wilson [q.v.], 
with the object of getting Foch appointed 
to control operations on the Western front. 
This object was achieved in a conference 
at Donllens on 26 March. On coming out 
of this conference Haig saidi ‘I can deal 
with a man, but not with a committee.’ 
Foch set to work energetically to fill the 
gap in the Allied front which was opening 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens ;but before 
his efforts could take effect a great German 
attack on the left of the British Third Army 
and the right of the British First Army on 
the Arras front, intended to recapture the 
Viiny ridge, was shattered—a result which 
fully justified Haig’s policy of keeping the 
bulk of his reserves north of the Somme, 
leavin g the Fifth Army south of that river 
to be supported by the French. 

Hardly had this first crisis of tlie year 
been resolved when a second arose. On 0 
April the Germans attacked in Flanders, 
and broke through a portion of the line 
near Ncuve Chapelle held by a Portuguese 
division. This opened a dangerous gap 
and involved another general withdraw^ 
on the British front, which appeared to 
endanger the security of the Channel ports. 
As at Ypres in 1014, so in April 1918 with 
an immeasurably greater burden of respon - 
sibility on his shoulders, Haig’s calm 
courage and resolution called forth all that 
was best in his men. In n memorable order 
issued on 11 April he told them •.‘With our 
backs to the wall and believing in the 
justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight to tlie end. The safety of our homes 
and the freedom of mankind depend upon 
the conduct of each one of us at this 
crisis.’ 


On 20 April the second great German 
effort petered out; but live weeks of the 
severest fighting against heavy odds had 
wofully reduced the British army in 
France, and no less than twenty divisions 
had to be broken up. Fortunately the 
Germans gave Haig a respite, of which he 
took full advantage, ncinforcements were 
hurried to France from Palestine and 
Salonika, and more man power was made 
available from home. Thus, ^vhile in May 
and June the Germans were seeking to 
break through the French front, Haig was 
able to iiinkc good most of the losses of the 
spring. Thrice during this period Foch 
appealed to Haig for help, and on each 
occasion the British authorities at home 
wnrnetl Haig of the danger of weakening 
his front; but each time Haig ignored the 
warning and loyally supported Foch. 

At length the tide turned. Foch’s 
counter-attack begun on 18 July liad by 
the first week of August driven the Ger¬ 
mans from the great salient which in their 
May attack on the Chemin des Dames had 
brought them a second time to the Marne. 
By this time the preparations of the 
/mrcxican army were ^YeU advanced and 
the Allies were assured of superior power 
on the Western front. Already, by the 
middle of July, Haig had become con¬ 
vinced that the German strength was 
diminishing, and before Foch’s counter¬ 
attack was delivered he had hcgiiii pre¬ 
parations for an attack on the Amiens 
front. This attack delivered by the British 
Fourth Army with the help of the French 
First Army on 8 August was completely 
successful. Foch, delighted with this suc¬ 
cess, urged Haig to jjress forward across 
the Somme and to capture Peronne; but 
on 12 August Haig had found that the 
German resistance was hardening in 
ground much broken up in earlier battles, 
and having now sufficient guns and muni¬ 
tions to be able to extend rapidly the front 
of attack, he refused to risk renewal of the 
experience of prolonging the fighting on 
the original front of battle, with tlie pro¬ 
bable result of small gains in return for 
heavy losses. Instead, on 21 August, he 
attacked with his Third Army across the 
Somme battlefield of 1916, and proposed 
to extend gradually the front of battle 
right up to Arras. This change proved 
decisive. It altered Foch’s plan of limited 
attacks, designed to free the Allied lines of 
railway communications, into a general 
advance against the enemy. In fact, Ilaig 
was the first to envisage the possibility of 
victory before tlie end of 1018. In a general 
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order issued to Ids armies in the third 'weclc 


of August, he told them that the situation 
had changed decisively, and that the time 
had come to press the enemy everywhere 
with the utmost energy. At that time 
Foch himself was looking foi' a victory in 
1910, and the British government was 
considering plans for a final effort in 1920. 

Under Haig’s ins]Aiation the British 
armies pressed forward, and by the third 
week in September the Germans had 
everywhere on their front been driven into 
the shelter of their great ‘I-Iindenburg’ 
defensive system, 'i'lic responsibility of 
assaulting these formidable defences was 
great, but Haig, confident that his judge¬ 
ment ^Yns riglit, and tliat the time had 
come for a supreme effort, unlicsitatingly 
assumed it, desjiiie authoritative warnings 
from home. By 12 October the British 
troops had broken clean through the 
‘Hiiidcnburg’ lines, the Gennans were in 
retreat to their last organized system of 
defence behind Lille, and Hindenburg had 
advised his government to seek terms of 
pence. On 11 November, when the enemy 
accepted terms of armistice which left 
them militarily helpless, Haig’s judgement 
was triumphantly vindicated. It was his 
decision that made victory in 1918 pos¬ 
sible. 

After leading his armies to the Rhine, 
Haig came home in July 1919 in order to 
take up the post of commander-in-chief of 
the Home Forces, to which he had been 
appointed in the previous April, and to 
superintend the demobilization of the 
nation in arms. In the following year he 
turned to a work -which was very near his 
heart. In the Inst year of the War he hnd 
been perturhed to learn of the grave dis¬ 
tress amongst those who had been dis¬ 
abled in the War, and while still command¬ 
ing in France lie had, with the help ofLady 
Haig, taken steps to provide remedies. 
After the Armistice he informed the 
government that he would accept no fur¬ 
ther honours until parliament had made 
better provision for tlrose who had served 
under him. When this was done, he i-c- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
linment and a grant of £100,000. The 
king created him Earl Ilaig and conferred 
on him the Order of Jlcrit. He had been 
awarded the G.C.B. in 1913, the G.C.V.O. 
in 1910, and in 1017 had been made a 
knight of the Thistle. 

On giving up the chief command of the 
Home Forces in January 1021, Haig de¬ 
voted himself entirely to the cause of the 
men who had served under him in the War. 


In 1021hesucceedcdin uniting the various 
oi'gairizations of ex-service men which had 
been created to deal with their grievances 
into one body, the British Legion, of wliich 
he became president. In this he rendered 
an inestimable service, not only to those 
who had fought but to the nation at large, 
by removing causes of discontent which at 
one time threatened to become dangerous. 
He also became eliairnmn of the United 
Services Fund, created to administer for 
the benefit of ex-service men and their 
dependents the large profits made by the 
canteens during the War. Together the 
United Services Fund and the British 
Legion formed the largest benevolent 
organization ever created in Great Britain, 
and to its administration Haig gave him¬ 
self unsparingly. 

Always somewhat reserved, and with 
no gifts of speech, Haig, as a commander 
hi the field, never aroused in his men the 
enthusiasm and affection inspired by a 
Marlborough or a Roberts, but his devoted 
.services to their cause won for him from 
those who had fought for their country 
u nieasiire of esteem such as few Britisli 
eoiinnanders-m-cliief have ever enjoyed. 
He undoubtedly shortened his life by 
denying himself rest; and when he died 
suddenly in London 80 January 1028 and 
was awarded a national funeral, the most 
striking tribute to him came from the 
thousands of ex-service men who lined 
the route of the procession. 

In 1021 Haig was prc.scnted with the 
ancestral home of the Haigs, Bemersyde, 
purchased by public subscription. He was 
at his own request buried hard by Bemer¬ 
syde in Dryburgh Abbey. A statue of him 
was erected in Edinburgh, and another at 
his old head-quarters, Montreuil, the cost 
of which was defrayed by public subscrip¬ 
tion in France; parliament granted thesum 
of £5,000 for the erection of a third statue 
in Whiteiiall. A national memorial fund 
provided gi’oups of Haig Homes for dis¬ 
abled ex-service men in various parts of 
the country. Aportrnit ofHaigis included 
in J. S, Sargent's picture, ‘Some General 
Officers of the Great War', painted in 
1922, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
There are also portraits of him in the 
Imperial War Museiiin, South Kensington, 
by SirW. Or]:)cn and Solomon J. Solomon, 
the Cavalry Club by Oswald Biricy, tlie 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Aiulrcw^s 
by Sir J. Guthrie, and Brnseiiosc College, 
Oxford, by Sir William Orpeii, InlOlGlie 
had been elected rector of St. Andrews 
University and two years later he became 
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its chancellor. lie received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford in 1010. 

Haig had one son, George Alexander 
Eugene Douglas (born 1018), who suc¬ 
ceeded him as second carl, and two 
daughters. 

[Sir J. F. Maurice andM.H. Grant, (Official) 
Ilislory of the War in Soiilh Africa 1899—1902, 
1000-1910 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Ofllcial) His¬ 
tory of the Great War. Military Operations, 
Prance and /JelgitUH, 1911—1910, lS)22-19ai; 
G. A. B. Dewar and J. I-I. Bornstoii, Sir 
Douglas Haig's Command, 1915-1918, 1922; 
Sir Douglas Haig's Dcsjjatches, eel. J. II. 
Boraston, 11)10; J. Cliarleris, Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig, 1920 ; Britisli Legion Joitrafll, Earl 
Ihiig Memorial Number, 1028. See also Duff 
Cooper, Haig, 2 vols., 1005, IDOG.) 

F. MAuniCE. 

HALDANE, niCHARD BURDON, 
ViscoUN’i' Haldani:, of Cloan (1856- 
1028), statesman, lawyer, and philosopher, 
was horn in Edinburgh 80 July 1850, He 
was the second .son of Robert Haldane, 
writer to the signet, by his second w'ifc, 
Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of Rich¬ 
ard Burdon-Snuderson, of Wc.st Jesmond 
and Otterburn Dene, Northumberland. 
Robert Haldane, who lived in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, and at Cloanden (later 
oalied Cloan), Auehteraider, Perthshire, 
Avas descended from an old Perthshire 
family, the Haldanes of Glcneagles. 
Amongst Iris relatives were many men 
distinguished in naval and military life, 
such as Adam, first Viscount Duncan, of 
Camperdown, and Sir Ralph Abercroinby, 
of Aboukir. Richard Haldane’s grand¬ 
father, James Alexander HakUme [q.v.], 
and his great-uncle, Robert Haldane [q.v.], 
were, however, best known as having given 
up their naval careers in order to carry on 
evangelical propaganda in Scotland. On 
his mother’s side Haldane was great-great- 
nephew of the eminent lawyers Lord Eldon 
and Lord Stowcll; but his grandfather, 
Richard Burdon-Sanderson, a man of 
learning and a fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, gave up his profession as a barrister 
for country life and Llic pursuit of religion. 
'I'luis there was a tradition of evangelical 
piety on both sides of the house. Sir John 
Burdon-Sanderson, the physiologist [q.v.], 
was the brother of Haldane’s mother; she 
died in 1925 in her 101st year. 

According to the Scottish fashion of the 
time, llnklane was sent to a day school, 
the Edinburgh Academy. He did not look 
back on his school-days with complete 
satisfaction, although he held his class- 
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master, Dr. James Clyde, in the deepest 
respect. From Clyde he first learned that 
stoical regard for truth whicli continued 
with him througliout his life. On leaving 
school he passed to the university of 
Edinburgh at the age of sixteen. It was 
matter of discussion whether he should go 
on to Bolliol College, Oxford, but finally, 
on the advice of Professor John Stuart 
Blackic tq*v.], of Edinburgh, he went to 
Gotti ngen University in 1874, returning to 
Edinburgh in order to complete his studies 
and graduate. There ^vere other reasons 
than those advanced by Blackic to cause 
Haldane’s parents to object to his goiiitr to 
Oxford. They had adopted the extreme 
form of evangelicalism advocated by their 
respective families, and to his mother’s 
father this implied a violent distrust of 
the Church of England as he had known 
it at Oxford in his youth. 

From the beginning of his university 
career Haldane was attracted to the study 
of iihilosophy, and as-sociated witii others 
interested in the same subject. Edinburgh 
University at that time po.sscssed a dis¬ 
tinguished set of professors, including 
William Young Scliar, David Masson, 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, and Peter 
Guthrie Tait. At Gottingen Haldane came 
under the iiiHuence of R. H. Lotze and 
gradually adopted, through the study of 
Berkeley, Fichte, ICant, and Hegel, tlic 
idealistic outlook to which, with various 
modifications, he adhered to the end. 

When he returned to Scotland, Haldane 
applied himself to his studies with re¬ 
newed vigour, inspired, to a remarkable 
degree for so young a man, by what he had 
imbibed in a few’ months’ stay in a foreign 
land. He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 
1876 with Tirst'Class honours in])hilosopliy, 
won tlie Bmce of Grangehill prize for 
philosophy, and was awarded both tlie 
Gray scholarship and also the Ferguson 
scholarship in plnlosophy, the latter being 
in competition w’iLh students from the 
four Scottish universities. He w’as an 
active member of the Ediirbiirgli Univer¬ 
sity Philosophical Society, and found con¬ 
genial fellow students, sucli as Andrew 
Seth Pringle-Pattison and W. R. Sorley. 
His stndic-s luid the effect of separating 
Haldane to a eonsi(lcrul)lc degree from the 
tenets of his fattier, who flied in 1877, 
Nevertheless, there was sullicicnt under¬ 
standing between the two to inalcc theiv 
relationship liappy during the older man’s 
last years. 

After his father’s death, Haldane, who 
was the eldest surviving child of his 
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inothev’s family, went to Loudon in order 
to read for tlic bar. He was called by 
Lineoln’s Inn in 1879, after having read 
in equity drafting and conveyancing with 
William Barber. WJiilc so reading, he be¬ 
came imbued with n pas.sion for the law 
which never left him, although it was 
associated with a similar passion for philo¬ 
sophy. The tw'o studies seemed, indeed, in 
Haldane's case to be complementary to 
one another. Tiieconscqueneeof hisdouble 
iinegiariec was that the type of legal work 
M’hich he dealt with most .successfully was 
tliat which involved the consideration of 
legal pi'incijilcs, however intricate they 
might be, rather than the mere iuteiprcta- 
tion of facts. In later life it was in the 
Iloiiseof Lords and the Judicial Committee 
of die Privy Council that these power's of 
liis u’crc most fully developed, Afterwork- 
iiig for a year witli Barber, Haldane eii- 
tcrcrl as pupil with Lumley Smith and 
remained with him until the end of 1879, 
when lie took ctmmbcr.s. There, until work 
came, he read authorities and edited J. II. 
Dart’s Compendium of (he Law of Vendors 
and Purduisers of Heal Estate together 
with '\Villiam Robert Sheldon in 1888. 

Work came in but slowlj', although each 
year it increased, assisted by the fact that 
the 5 'oiiiig barrister remained in London 
during part of tire long vacation. In 1882 
he was taken by Horace (afterwards Lord) 
Davey [q.v.] as a junior to read his briefs 
and ‘devd’ up his auti\oiiti.ts for him. 
This work, which was mostly for the 
supreme tribunals, was thoroughly con¬ 
genial to Haldane, and through it he ob¬ 
tained his first chance of showing his 
pOAvers in a case before the Prh'y Council 
concerning the government of Quebec. 
Davey avii.s summoned to appear in another 
case before the House of Lords, and, to the 
dismay of the solicitors stud clients, left 
the matter to be dealt Avith by a young 
man Avbo appeared before the Judicial 
Committee for the first time. The result, 
however, aa’qs sutisfacLory for Halclunc’s 
reputation, us it led to his appearance in 
anotlier great case of Davey’s, known as 
tile Scottish petroleum case (1883), al- 
thoiigh this time judgment was not given 
in his favour. 

Haldane remained for ten years a junior 
before taking silk in 1890. He carried on 
his Avork at the bar until 1903, wiien he 
accepted ofTice in the liberal government 
formed at the end of that year. He liad 
stood for parliament in the liberal interest 
ii\ December 1885, as a junior, and luid 
been elected as member for East Lothian. 


He held the scat until he Avas raised to the 
peerage ns Viscount llaklnnc, of Clean, in 
1911, n period of twenty-.six years. 

As a Q.C, Haldane attacliod him,self to 
the court of Mr. Justice Kay in tlic clian- 
cery division, and then to that of his suc¬ 
cessor Mr. Justice Roiner (Sir Robert 
Romcr, q.v.); but by 1897 he felt justilied 
in ‘going special’, and began to be em¬ 
ployed very largely in Canadian cases, as 
also in Indian and other appeals before 
the Privy Council. He also dealt with a 
considerable number of Scottish appeals 
to the House of Lords. One of the most 
important of these concerned the millions 
of money claimed by the .stnall minority of 
members of the Free Cluirch of Scotland, 
who declined to concur in the union of the 
Free Church with ti\c United Presbyterian 
Church which took place in 1000 under the 
name of the Unitetl Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, nnd in which Haldane argued for the 
defendants. The claimants argued that 
the union wns invalid since it involved the 
sacriHcc of an essential lAiineiple of tlie 
constitution of the Free Cluireh. The case 
Ava.s much to Ilaklano’s mind, implying as 
it did discussions of a doctrinal nature (in¬ 
volving the doctrines of free AviLl and pre¬ 
destination) in which he Avas quite at lionie. 
The decision Avas adverse to the United 
Free Church as regarded its trust deed, 
and the ChuTch Avas left strijqjed of its 
property and eo3Adcnmccl to pay all costs. 
Hak\ft.Aac at ot\ce offered to ooutrilAwte 
£1,000, and beibro many hours had passed 
£150,000 wns subscribed. A Bill liad to be 
passed by parliament in order to rectify an 
intolerable state of affairs. Later on, in 
1922, Haldane presided oA'cr an expert 
committee appointed by tlie government, 
the report of Avhich Avas eml)odicd in a 
statute wliidi helped to restore liannony 
bctAveeii the religious bodies in Scotland. 

Another legal matter in AvhieJi Haldane 
AA-as specially interested Avas the laAv relat¬ 
ing to real property nnd conveyancing. 
After he became lord eluuiccllor he intro¬ 
duced a bill for the recasting and codifica¬ 
tion of much of the laAv in thi.s regard, but 
■ the European War ])ut an end to considera¬ 
tion of it. After the \A’^ar tlic matter Avas 
dealt Avitli by hi.s successors, and by himself 
Avhen again lord cliancclloi’ in 1924.. 

Haldane aa’HS tAvicc lord chancellor: on 
the first occasion he .succeeded Lord Lore- 
burn in 1912, and remained on the avooI- 
sack until 1015. He licid office during a 
period of great political stress and quitted 
it on the reconstruction of the Cabinet in 
the latter year. His second tenure of the 
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clmTicellor.sh ip was duri ng the nine months’ tlic law; whereas his o^vn time and energies 
cxiHtcnceofthelaboiirgovernmentofl024. had been demanded by other things. His 
Wlicn rinidatie first took office as lord judgments in the House of Lords, how- 
elianccUor he believed that the supreme ever, attained a high standard, and he 
tribunal of the British Empire, whether it raised the Judicial Committee of the Pri\’y 
performed its function as the House of Council to a po.sition in which it com- 
Lords or as tlic Judicial Committee of the inanded increasing confidence at home 
Privy Council, was weak in numbers, and and in the Dominions. His pronounce- 
the latter body, he held, was Inciting ill the inenta were always received with deep 
attributes of dignity needful to command respect, and thus he was able to exercise 
the respect of the Dominions and Colonics, a lasting influcuce on the development of 
The body of lords of ajipca! was, through English law. 

his efforts, increased in number, and he set By temperament Haldane wa.s a liberal 
himself to impress upon those eoncomed in politics. He took part as a young man 
the iniportanceof the duties of the Judicial in founding the Eiglity Club, and later on 
Committee. His ideal was to combine the he became a prominent member of the 
two supreme tribunals into one supreme band of liberal-imperialists who worked 
Imperial court. He also took the view that for the Liberal League under the ieader- 
those who lincl held tlie office of lord elian- ship of Loi-d lioscbcry [q.v.] during the 
ccllor, and drew the regulated pension of Boer AVar and after it. Sir Edward Grey 
the post, should sit regularly in their and H. I-I. Asquith were associated with 
judicial capacity; and he himself en- him in these efforts. In the early part of 
deavoiu'cd to sit in any Dominion appeal his political life he was an ardent sup- 
casc which raised a constitutional point, porter of Free Trade; he also helped Sir 
Haldane’s mind was essentially an ad- William ITarcourt in drafting and defcnci- 
ministrative one, and the office of lord ing the bill whicli, as the Finance Act of 
chancellor offered scope for rcorgnniza- 1894, established the estate duty, 
tion: the working parts, he considered. When Sir Henry Cainpbcll-liantierman 
required co-ordination, and the whole was forming the liberal government of 
should be run in a just relation to the 1005, Haldniie decided, after some hesita- 
constitution, to parliament, and to the tion, to accept olllce in it as secretary of 
other departments of state. There existed, state for war, and for the next seven years 
in his view, many anomalies in its organ!- his most important work was done in 
zation, and the eoinplete solution of the refashioning the army. He took office 
problem was to be found, he considered, under very difficult conditions, for at first 
in a ministry of justice and a separation of he had not the full confidence of the prime 
the judicial from tlie administrative duties minister, and the only interest which most 
of the lord chancellor. This plan he adum- members of the liberal party took in the 
brated in a scheme for a reformed House army was in the reduction of its cost, and 
of Lords, which, however, did not develop, that at a time wlien Lord Roberts and 
In considering the value of tlic work others were pressing for national service, 
done by Haldane in respect of law, Haldane made au extensive study of the 
education, and philosophy, array reform whole problem of the organization of tlie 
and other public administration, it will anny, which was far from .satisfactory, 
probably be held that his services under while there were gathering clouds on the 
the last two heads rank highest. Haldane political horizon. An ‘Expeditionary 
himself used to say that his interests had Force’ w'us .shaped to meet the clcmaiKls 
been almost too varied for concentration which might be made upon the coiiiUry 
on any one branch of his activities, and under the conditions then existing in 
tliis probably applied to his legal w'ork, Europe; and a few ycais later tliis force 
Lie was diverted from the law by political met those demands to tlic full. Haldane’s 
work too Gariy in his career to make the view was that the nrjny nuust be a real 
mark in it which he might have made, and whole, complete with a due proportion of 
lie had the unusual experience of never the various arms, and eriujpjicd with its 
having held a legal office under thegovern- requirements in transj)ort and supply scr- 
ment, or occupied a sent on the bench, vices. He also considered that means must 
until he came to occupy the supreme beprovidedforascicntificexpansionofthc 
position of lord chancellor. As he himself regular army in the event of a national 
said, a judge, if he is to reach tlie highest emergency. 

level, must devote himself, not to many On the report of Lord Esher’s com- 
subjects, but to passionate absorption in mittee in 1004 [see BuniT, Reginald 
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Ilnliol] it had been decided to ca-catc, In 190G Ilnldane had accepted an in- 
in Iha General Staff, an effective thinking vitation to visit the annual manoeuvres of 
and training department, and one free from the German army. Besides coming into 
the daily cares of Qclrninislration. This touch with many distinguished Gcrinans 
mnttcrwasfurthcrdcvclopedinlOOOwhen, he was able to make a study of German 
at a Dominions confovence, it was agreed military organi'/.ation, Avhich proved of 
to form an Imperial General Staff, so that great use in the development of his scheme 
the Dominions should adopt the same of army reform. In 1012, before actually 
organization and principles of training quittingthe War Oflice, Haldane was sent 
as the home regular army. In this way by the Cabinet on a mission to Germany 
the contingents sent out by the Dominions in order to see if the political tension be- 
when the European War broke out, fell at tween that country and Great Britain, 
once easily and readily into their places which had become acute over various 
ia the armies of the British Empire [see matters and particularly over the pro- 
ILviG, Douglas, first Earl Haig]. jected great increase in the Gorman navy, 

In nddition to this work within the War could be allayed. The mission failed. 
OfficeTIaldanccarricdthroughthellouseof inasmuch as the wav party in Germany, 
Commons, with great courage and cnergj', headed by Admiral von Tirpitz, insisted 
tlic legislation necessary to give effect to on the policy of building up the strength 
his schemes of army reform (1907). The of theGcrman navy, and left Groat Britain 
Militia was converted into a special re- with no alternative but to proceed with 
serve which on mobilization was legally counter-preparations. Otlicr discussions 
embodied in the regular army as a part of were c.irried on during Hnltiiine’a visit, in 
Us reserves. The volunteers, whose for- all of which he took part as one who spoke 
meily haphazard cstnblislunents hadto be German fluently, often visited that coun- 
pnined and built up in order to conform try for pleasure, and was anxious for 
wit]\ the divisional organization (in the better relations with it. Ib was owing to 
same way as the regulans but on a much this visit that, a few months after the out- 
larger scale), were then transformed into a break of the European War in August 
held army for home defence, organized on 1014, a violent agitation arose against 
ttie same pattern as the regular divisions Lord Ilaldnne, mainly in a section of the 
which were then liberated to go abroad as press, which accused him of pro-German 
the Expeditionary Force. The formation sympathies; and when the liberal govern- 
of the Oflicers’ Training Corps provided ment was reconstituted as a coalition 
from tha seecndary schools and univei'si- under Asquith in 1015, the prime mhiistcr 
ties a recruiting ground for ofneere. felt himself unable to retain Haldane’s 

Not only did Haldane placate his own services. ITaldaue bore the often absurd 
party by adding economy to increased attacks made on him witli great dignity 
cllicicncy, but, by giving the lords-llcutcn- and absolute silence ; his only regret being 
ant and landed gentry of counties, as well that a considerable part of liis scheme of 
as employers of labour and county coun- army reform, move especially that which 
cils, representation on the County Associa- concerned the full use of the Territorial 
lion formed to administer the units of the force ns a machinery of ex[)anHion, was 
Territorial army, he succeeded in interest- not utilized as it might have been. In 
ing his political opponents in its success, other respects Lord Kitchener liad freely 
Tlierc was not the slightest chance tlint made use of Haldane’s knowledge and 
the Ubcml goveriiineiit could have been experience, and their relations had been 
induced to accept a proposal for national cordial. 

service, and the general staff in the Wnr It is in respect of his work for the army 
Oflice found against it. It was also believed and its administration that Haldane will 
by those in power that its introduction at be cliiclly remembered, and that not alone 
tluit juncture, instead of preserving peace, because of the actual work carried out by 
would most probably have precipitated him, but because it was carried out in 
wav. time to be of vital signilicance to the 

In 1011 Haldane felt that his work at country. He gave infinite thought to the 
the War OlHcc was nearing completion, details of the seliome, and tire result was 
aiul he went to the House of Lords in order seen, for example, in tlic improvement in 
to help in leading the House during the the rationing of the army, and perhaps 
abseneo in India of Lord Crewe, lu the almost more impressively in the organiza- 
following year he left the War Oflice and tion of the medical and nursing services, 
bccninc lord chancellor. Theimproved orgnnizutionoftheseservices 
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under tlic Torritorinl system hod as result 
that when ^var broke out there •were men 
and women (hitlierto civilians) ready to 
take their places as doctors, nurses, and 
stretcher-bearers, without a hitch, and 
the transport system was equally erTieient. 
Tlie secret of this success lay in tlie fact 
that Haldane relegated to those immedi¬ 
ately responsible the duty of finding men 
competent to carry out the complicated 
duties required. Tlie Tcndtorial system 
was devised to make use of tlie Intent 
power wliioh was to he found in civil life, 
Sind this it did most elTectivcly. 

In A.utTnst 1913 Lord Hsildanc paid a 
brief visit to the Ujiitcd State.s and Canada 
in order to deliver an address to the 
American and Canadian Bar Associations 
at Montreal, wlicrc lie had a warm recep¬ 
tion. His address was published in the 
same year under the title of The Higher 
Nationalilt/. 

Throughout his life one of Haldane’s 
main interests as a public man lay in the 
iiekl of higher education and administra¬ 
tion, and of this subject he made a full 
study in Germany and elsewhere. His 
ideas on the matter found expression in 
the War OlTice, hut he applied them else¬ 
where Avith equal effect. As a young man 
he lectured at the Working Men’s College 
in Grout Ormond Street; later he became 
for a time a momher of the eoimcil of 
University College, London, nnd he took 
a leading part in the negotiatioua which 
preceded the University of London Act 
(1808). In association with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb he was also one of the 
founders of the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics in 180.^, and later (from 1919 until 
his death) presided over Birkbeek College. 

One of Haldane’s principal effoirts on 
behalf of university organization was 
directed toivards the establishment of 
universities in the provinces—what he 
called ‘civic’ universities. In 1902 he 
appeared an counsel forUnivensity College, 
Liverpool, in support of .1 petition to the 
Privy Council for the gi'nnt of a university 
chfirtcv. It was his desirc to extend uni¬ 
versity and liighcr education in England 
to that large class of people who could not 
obtain it, that nmdc him devote much of 
his maturcr life to assisting pi-oposnls for 
the creation of new universities; and on 
hclmlf of tliose who could not become 
regular students, he applied his utmost 
energies in the support of the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the British 
Institute of Adult Education. In 1904 he 
was made cliairman of a small committee 


wlio.se recommendations resulted in tUc 
creation of the Universities Grants Com- 
mittce—a body which advises the govern¬ 
ment on the allocation of state grants to 
the universities and university colleges of 
Great Britain. His next interest was in q 
committee on the constitution of the Im¬ 
perial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, of which he server! as 
chairman. In 1900 he was appointed 
chairman of the royal commission on uni¬ 
versity eduentiou in Loudon, which sat 
for four years, during ivhich time he was 
.successively .secretary of state for war and 
lord chancellor. The European War de¬ 
layed the carrying out of the commission’s 
recommendations, but, after many dilTi- 
culties, they ivere in substance ado])ted, 
The site which the Haldane commission 
recommended and ivhich was actually 
bought by the government, was re-.sold by 
the univcr.sity; but it was rc-purchased in 
1928 with gOA’ernment assistance nnd be¬ 
came the site ndo]3ted. Lord Haldane wns 
also chairman of the royal commission on 
university education in Wales (which re¬ 
ported in 1918). Until his last illness, 
indeed, adult education in its various 
forms (university and non-university) 
continued to engross liis attention, and he 
constantly spoke in its favour. 

In 1917 Haldane ivas made chairmnii of 
a eoinmittec on the machinery of govern¬ 
ment, appointed by the reconstruction 
committee of the Cabinet. The conclusions 
reached by the committee nnd reported 
in 1018 were that tlie number and func¬ 
tion of government departments had 
grown in a haphazard fasliion and that 
their cfTiciency might he grcatlj' increased. 
Some of the committee’s suggestions, 
which were o? great value, have been 
adopted. Haldane was also interested in 
the establishment of thcdcparlmcnt,under 
the committee of the Privy Council, for 
scientific nnd industrial research, and in 
early day.s wns a constant attendant at 
the committee’s meetings. The improving 
of the ellicicncy of public administration 
was always a matter in which he was con¬ 
cerned, and he was anxious that tlie civil 
adininistrntiou should be better adapted 
to modern conditions. He was the llrst 
president of the Institute of Public Ad¬ 
ministration (founded a body 

formed voluntarily amongst eh’il servants 
and local government ollicers to carry out 
this object. As regards his own administra¬ 
tive work, the secret of Haldane’s success, 
as stated by those who worked under biin, 
lay in the fact that he expected his sub- 
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ordinates to take responsibility and was written by a number of young men—all 
willing to devolve responsibility on them, of them distinguished in'latcr life—who 
After he left oilicc in 1913 Lord Hfildniic were interested in philosophy of an icleal- 
foiiiul it increasingly diirieultto work with istickiucl, such as was opened up by Kant 
tlic liberal party, especially as its interest and developed by Hegel. The preface to 
in educational policy ajDpeared to him to tl\e Essays was written by ILdwavd Cnird. 
be of the slightc.st. He found in the party Another essay in the volume was written 
no sympathy with his early endeavours by Haldane in eonjuncLion with his bro- 
either to bridge over the nonconformist ther, (Professor) J. S. Haldane, who had 
difticiiltics in regard to elementary and begun to work out the conclusions ns to 
secondary schools, or to promote univer- the nature of life with which his name is 
sity education; still less did it co-operate associated. The idea in these early essays 
witli him in his work for non-university ofasortofscalcofmodcs of existence with 
adult education, He therefore became a corresponding series of categories ri.sing 
more and more estranged from official fromthose of mathematics unci mechanism 
liberalism. The labour party, on the other to those of organic life and then to con- 
hand, seemed to show both readiness to scious personality, is developed in Hal- 
sceond his efforts and an klcalism which dane’s Gifford lectures delivered at St. 
was entirely lacking in his own party. Andrews in 1902-1003 and published as 
Hence lie began to attend labour meetings The Pathway io Itcalitii (1003). 'J’o him 
when educational matters were under dis- philosophy gave back what science threat- 
cussion; and when the labour party first cued to take awny, namely faith in the 
came into power in 192‘thc held again the reality of the spiritual world. It wmsto the 
olVice of lord chancellor Cor the nine months reading of philosophy, and move especially 
during which it carried on the government to the reading of Hegel, that Haldane 
of tlie country with tlie tacit assistance of turned for relaxation at the end of a lia id 
the liberals. Haldane always believed that day’s work. The abstract thought of the 
this experience was a valuable one both to latter pliilosopher expressed in n dilficult 
ministers and to people, although there style which itself required interpretation, 
was not time to do nuieh towards realizing tended to make Haldane’s exposition of 
the ideals which he had in view. When the his philosophical views cliJlieult and ob- 
laboiir party went into opposition in 1923 scure to any reader unfamiliar with the 
he wa.s asked to lead the small number of special terminology used. The Pathwaj) to 
labour peers who formed the official oppo- Ecatily, the text of which was tnlccn 
sition ill the House of Lords, and this he down from Haldane’s extempore lecturing 
did until his death. (in itself a remarkable feat) suffers less 

Lord Haldane was not by temperament from this difliculty than hi.s other writings, 
or tradition a member of the labour party, Haldane, however-, never ceased to realize 
nor did he join its organizations; but he that the poet, the artist, or the siinjile 
held many of its lendeis in deep regard, religious person, each expressing himself 
and as the only member of the 1024 mints- in images or in apjical to the emotions, is 
try wiLh Cabinet experience, he was a capable of reaching, in his own way, tlie 
valualde asset to the party in the difficult highest result of speculative thinking, 
task of forming a government for the linst ‘Abstract reasoning’, lie says, ‘has no 
time in its history. monopoly ofthcmeansofaocGS.storcality, 

Lordllaklanc’sintcnseinterestinphilo- although I hold it to be the only com- 
sophy is clearly derivable from his early petent guardian of the pathway.’ 
traditions and training. On both sides of A later book, The Ucign of itelaiivily 
hi.s family, as has been seen, he had in- (1921), presented the same philosophical 
herited nn almost exclusive concern with position, but it was connected wltli the 
matters of religion and with the dogmas theories of relativity put forward by Ein- 
from wliich that religion proceeded. After stein, which were matter of intense interest 
1877, when he went to London, he trans- to Haldane. The subject W'as one of eager 
latcd together ■with a friend, John Kemp, debate w'hen the book whs published and 
Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and it bad a large circulation. His last philo- 
Idea (3 vols., 1883-1880), but hi.s first sophical works "were The Philosophy of 
independent paper of a philosophical Tlwnanism {1922) and Ilii-iiian Experience 
nature was contributed to a volume of (1926). Tlie hitter, like 'The Iteign of 
Essays in PJhJosopJiicnl Cniidsm ■which Jfchilinili/, is a philosophical discussion of 
appeared in 1883, dedicated to the mem- the new ideas in modern science, 
ory of T, H. Green. The essays were Lord Haldane, who never married, died 
»“>• 883 c 0 
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lit Ckmti 10 August 1028 and Tvas buried 
in tlic private burial place of his family at 
GU^iiengles. The peerage became extinct 
on his death, Haldane ivas admitted a 
privy councillor in 1902, was created K.T. 
in 1013, and received the Order of Merit in 
1015. He was elected F.R.S. in 1006 and 
fellow of the British Academy in. 1914^ 
and served on the council of the latter 
from 1010 to the year of his death. He 
wns elected lord rector of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity in 1005, and .shortly afterwards 
delivered his rectorial address to the stu¬ 
dents under the title of ‘The Dedicated 
Life’. In 1012 he was made chancellor of 
the university of Bristol, one of the newer 
universities in whose welfare he was deeply 
interested and which he visited as long as 
he was able to do so. Shortly before his 
death in 1928 he was elected chancellor of 
the university of St. Andrews, but was 
unable to be present in order to be in¬ 
stalled. Haldane received honorary de¬ 
grees from Oxford, Cambridge, and many 
other universities, including that of 
Gottingen, 

There are portraits of Haldane in the 
National Portrait Gallery (P. A. de 
Lnszlo), Lincoln’s Inn (G. Fiddes Watt), 
the oITice of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (C. \V. Cope), and elsewhere. 
A cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity 
Fair 13 February 1896. 

[The Times, 20 August 1928; Richard Bur- 
doTi Haldane, An AnlobiDgruphi^, 19^10; 
Viscount Grey of Fallotlon, Sir Charles 
Harris, Sir II. Frank Heath, and Sir Claud 
Schuster, ViscoioH Ilahlane of Cloan, O.M., 
1928 ; A. Seth rringle-Pnttison and Viscount 
Dunedin, Richard IJitrclon Haldane, Viscount 
Haldane of Cloart, 18-56-1928, in I^oceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xiv, 1028; 
Viscount Haldane, Before the War, 1920; The 
Haldane Memorial Lectures for 1020, 1931, 
and 103S delivered respectively by Lord 
Justice Sankey, Sir Henry Hadow, and 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice at Birk- 
beck College; private information; personal 
knowledge.] E. S, Haujane. 

HALL, Sin EDWARD MARSHALL 
(18.58-1920), lawyer, was born at Brighton, 
where his father, Alfred Hall, was a well- 
known doctor, 10 September 18S8, the 
youngest of ten children. His mother 
was Julia Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Sebright, an ofTicial in the postal service. 
After two years at Rugby he became a 
clerk in a tea merchant’s office, with the 
entire approval of his house-master, who 
thought it a suitable occupation for an 
unpromising pupil. His father was wiser, 


and after a period of probation sent his son 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1880. 
His studies were varied by a year in Paris 
and a visit to Australia. Thus it was not 
until 1882 that he took a pass degree. 

An early marriage made a profession 
essential, and in accordance with his 
father’a wisliea Marshall Hall was, callti 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1888. He 
became a bencher in 1010. Time had not 
been altogetlier wasted. From his father 
he had acquired a knowledge of medicine 
the tea-trade had given him some insight 
into business methods; and a precocious 
knowledge of the world was not without 
its uses to the future advocate. The local 
connexion, helped him on the South- 
Eastern circuit and the Sussex sessions, 
and briefs began to come in. 

Marshall Hall’s personality was much to 
his advantage. A handsome man with a 
commanding presence, he always appealed 
to the lay client, as solicitors were not 
alow to appreciate, and lie had an instinct 
for making the most of liis qualities. It 
was eleven years, however, before a real 
opportunity came. He was retained in a 
squalid and repulsive murder case {2?ea!v, 
Hermann), witli an uncongenial client, 
Against liim were (Sir) Charles Willie 
Mathews [q,v.] and (Sir) Archibald Bod¬ 
kin, two deadly prosecutors. But, after a 
long trial, Marshall Hail obtained a verdict 
of manslaughter. It was a fine peifor- 
uiencc and attracted both public aai 
professional attention. 

Although Marshall Hall never practised 
regularly in the criminal courts, the publi¬ 
city whichsueh cases entail kept him well in 
the public eye, and materially assisted him 
SitnisipHus. His practice rapidly increased, 
and at the early age of thirty-nine justified 
him in taking silk. The result was never 
in doubt. He soon, became a fashionalilc 
leader in cases where fact ratlier than law 
was tile predominant issue. 

Success introduced Marshall Hall to 
politics, and in 1000 he was returned to 
parliament as conservative member for 
the Southport division of Lancashire; he 
retained the scat until 1908. From 1910 to 
1916 he represented the East Toxteth 
division of Liverpool. Although a member 
for eleven j'Cars, he made no niarlc, He 
was handicapped by an unfortunate 
maiden speech, his knowledge of politics 
was superficial, and liis speeches, effective 
on a platform,made no appealto the House 
of Commons. Professionally he seemed 
on the crest of the wave; his success had, 
perhaps, been too easy. A certain irrcspoii- 
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sibility and a tendency to quarrel with 
authority became apparent. 

Jij a libel ease against the Daily Mail In 
IflOl Marshall Hall procured very large 
damages by suggesting that an adjourn¬ 
ment had been obtained for the purpose 
of finding out something detrimental to the 
character of his client, an attractive young 
actress. There was no foundation for this 
suggestion, and his conduct was severely 
criticized in the Court of Appeal. His 
explanation did not irapro^’e matters, and 
the press was uniformly hostile. For a 
time he seemed to lose balance, and his 
differences with the judges became so 
ninrhed that it affected his practice, and 
Q fine professional income was reduced to 
a mere pittance. It was the crisis of Mar¬ 
shall Hall’s career, but he met the reverse 
with great courage, and he not merely 
built up Q new and sounder practice on 
tlic ruins of the old, but showed that there 
were solid qualities beliind what unkind 
Clitics had deemed a mere fagade. A 
brilliant and successful defence in 1907 
of a young artist charged with murder did 
much to help him, and before long few 
sensational cases seemed complete without 
him. 

Mnrsliall Hall’s greatest triumph was 
the lUisscll divorce case in 1023, which be 
won for the petitioner in the court of first 
instance after two sucli redoubtable advo¬ 
cates as (Sir) John Simon and (Sir) Doug¬ 
las Hogg had failed. Unnble to appear in 
the second trial Sir Douglas Hogg said to 
his client: ‘There is only one man at the 
bar who might pull it off for you. He 
miglit win you a brilliant victory and he 
miglit make a terrible mess of it.' It was 
an apt description of Marshall Hall's 
advocacy, but the brilliant victory came 
about, only to be upset on appeal upon 
a point of law. 

For some time before his dcatli Marshall 
IlnU's henltli had been failing. An attack 
of pneumonia years before had weakened 
his constitution, and it became obvious 
that he was often working under physical 
disabilities. Yet he went on with un¬ 
daunted courage. '^Vllen he died at his 
home at Brook, near Godaiming, 23 Feb¬ 
ruary 1029, he was engaged in a part- 
heard ease. His denth was a great shock 
to the bar, which realized that with all liis 
limitations Marshall Hall had been a 
unique figure. If his reputation was more 
pulilic than professional, at his best he 
was a powerful advocate, and always the 
kindest and most generous of lenders. In 
many ways there was much of the child in 
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liim. He had a passion for showing off, 
tempered by an attractive simplicity and 
combined with a love of the marvellous, 
which made him on questions of fact 
somewhat of an impressionist. But there 
was about his pensonali ty .somotliing which 
even his most austere critics foimd hard to 
resist. 

Marshall Hall was twice married; first, 
in 1882 to Ethel (died 1800), daughter of 
Heniy Mooii.M.D., of Brighton; secondly, 
in 1806 to Ilenrictte, daugiitcr of Hans 
ICroeger, of Altona, Schlesw’ig-Holstcin, 
by whom he had one daughter. He was 
appointed recorder of Guildford in 1010 
and knighted in 1017. 

A caxtooTi of Marshall TIall by ‘Spy' 
appeared in Vanity Fair 21 September 
1003. 

[Edward Miivjoribiinks, Life of Sir Edzvard 
Marshall Hall, 1020; Lato Reports (civil and 
criminal) ; pci^onal knowledge.] C. Biuon. 

HALL, HARRY REGINALD HOL¬ 
LAND (1873-1030), archaeologist, was 
born at Fulham 30 September 1873, the 
only child of Sydney Prior Hall, artist, of 
Fulham (later of Hampstead), by his wife, 
Hannah Holland. He entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 188C, and proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1891 with a 
seholarelitp in modern history. As a boy 
he had sliown an interest in antiquities, 
more particularly in those of Egypt, and 
a definite archaeological turn was given to 
his career when he offered the history and 
language of Ancient Egypt as a special 
subject in litcrae hurnaniores, in which he 
gained a second class in 1895. This quali¬ 
fication won him lus entry to the Rritisli 
Musciim, where in 1806 he was t\i)p()inted 
an assistant in the department of Egyptian 
und Assyrian antiquities. Here it was that 
he gaiircd that f-au^iliavlty with Near 
Eastern antiquities which, along with an 
inherited artistic taste, made him a fore¬ 
most authoritj'- on the date, style, and 
authenticity of any object that came from 
the Near East. As part of his duties in 
the department he j)rodiiced tlirec of the 
oflicial catalogues; Coptic aiid Greek Texts 
of the Chrislian Period (1905), Egyptian 
Scarabs (1913), and Hieroglyphic Texts 
from Egyptian Stelae, vols. ii to vii (1912- 
1025). 

Fortunately for Hatl the trustees of tiie 
Museum believed in tlic ad\’isability of 
field-work for their younger men, and in 
tlic winter of lOOIl-lOOl lie was allowed to 
take part in the excavations of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund at D6i‘ el-13aliri. So 
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valuable did he prove himself here that 
he was released again in the two following 
^vinters for the some work. The volumes 
in which this excavation is rciiortcd, The 
Xlih Dynasty Temple at Deir cl-Dahari 
(vols. i-iii), arc largely the work of his hand. 
In 1010 and again in 1023 he took part in 
the excavations of the same society at 
Ahydos. 

In 1001 Hall showed his courage by 
publishing The Ofdcst Civilizatioriof Greece, 
the lirst attempt made to liannoniKc the 
new discoveries in Crete with whnt had 
previously been known of the Acgeannrca. 
Coming from one whose studies might 
reasonably have been confined to Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, tlii.s w’ork was a revela¬ 
tion, and it established its author ns a kind 
of chief liaison ofliccr between the archaeo¬ 
logy of three widely scpnmtcd areas, a 
position which he coiitimicd to occupy 
unchallenged until his death. A later book, 
The neient TJislory of the Near East (1013, 
seventh edition 1927), consolidated this 
reputation. 

During the European War Hall was 
employed first in the militaiy section of 
the Press Bureau, later in the intelligence 
department of the War Ofiicc, and 
subsequently on political aer^^ce in Meso¬ 
potamia, where he held the rank of cap¬ 
tain. In 1918 he was sent to Iraq by the 
British Museum with a mandate to protect 
the antiquities of the countiy from damage 
and to take advantage of any opportun¬ 
ity of profitable excavation. In 1010 he 
directed the British Museum excavation 
at Ur of the Cluildecs and Abu Shahrain 
and discovered a new site at Al-‘Ubnid. 
The Te.sults w'Cro deseribed in A Season's 
Work at Ur, w’hich appeared in 1080, a 
short time after Hall’s death. 

Hall had acquired a firet-lmnd acquain¬ 
tance with tlie three countries in which his 
main archaeological interests lay, and 
could speak of the Near East with an 
autliorit.y tliat few could cqunL In IDIO 
he was made deputy keeper in the de¬ 
partment of Egyptian and Assyrian anti¬ 
quities, and in 102t keeper. From this 
time onward his main concern was witli the 
collection.s in his charge, in the arrange¬ 
ment of •whicli his artistic eye and his 
ability to understand and sympathize with 
the popular as well as the acaclenric aspect 
of a museum stood him in good stead. 
Yet the other sides of his work were not 
neglected. During these years he poured 
out a stream of valuable articles on Egypt, 
Babylonia, and the Aegean, and was also 
engaged on larger works. A handbook 
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called /Egcan Arcka'.olugy liad already 
appearerl i»\ 1915. The Khind Icctvires on 
The Civilizalion of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
wbicli he delivered at Edinburgh in 1923, 
were published in that year and reissued 
with new matei'inl in 1928. 

Hal! was an inllucntinl member of the 
councils of many arcliaeological .societies; 
in particular, of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Egypt Exploration Society, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies; he was chairman of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (1022) and a vice- 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
On all these bodic.s he was valued not only 
for the soundness of his judgement but 
also for the energy with which he would 
enter into and push forward any scheme 
in which he believed. He received the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. from Oxford 
University in 1920, and was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1926. 
But among the honours wliicli fell to liiin 
he appreciated most his eleckion in 1920 
to an honorary fello\vship at his o^vn col¬ 
lege of St. John's. 

Hall died in London 13 October 1930, 
after a few drrj's’ illness. He was un- 
mnn'ied. 

\Tbe Times, 14 October lOiiO; Jonrmilof 
Egyptian Archaeology, vol, xvii, Parts i and ii, 
May 1031; 11. Cam|)bell Tliompson, Harry 
Heginald Hall, 1873-1930, in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xvi, 1930 ; [lersomil 
knowledge.] T. E. Pjiur. 

HAMBLEDEN, second ■VISC09^!T 
(1868-1928), philanttiropist. [See Smith, 
WiT.T.TAM FllEDUllICK DaNVEUS.] 

HAMILTON, Loud GEORGE FRAN¬ 
CIS (1843-1027), statesman, Avns born at 
Brighton 17 December 1845, the third son 
of James Elainilton, first Duke of Aljcrcorii 
[q.v.], by his wife, Lady Louisa Jane, 
second daughter of John Russell, sixth 
Duke of Bedford. James Hamilton, second 
Duke of Abercorn [q.v.], wns hi.s eldest 
brother. He was educated at Harrow, and 
entered the Rifle Brigade, exchanging later 
into the Coldstream Guards. 

While still a subaltern Hamilton was 
returned to parliament, in the conserva¬ 
tive interest, for Middlesex at the general 
election of 1808, defeating Henry I-iibou- 
chere. He represented Middlesex imiil the 
Reform Act of 1884, after which he sat for 
the Ealing division of the county (1885- 
1006). Hamilton was fortunate in attract¬ 
ing the attention of Disraeli by his raaideu 
speech on the Irish Church Bill and by a 
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motion concloiniiing the action of the built on Khore, nncl Portsmouth, Devon- 
verninent in 187» over the interpretn- port, niul Sheerncss, were made self-sup- 
tion of the Treaty of Oregon. After Glad- porting for mobilization, each under its 

stone's defeat in 18'M, Disraeli offered comniander-in-chiel'. Between 1880 niul 
Hamilton the undor-sccretavj'.ship for 1892 heavy guns were increased from 4t)0 
foi'cimi affairs; he refused it on the score to 1,808, quick-firers from <13 to 1,715, 
of ignorance of French, but accepted the torpedoes from 820 to 2,S74, tonnage from 
iiiulcr-sccretaryshipforindia. Ashischief, 342,000 to 544,000, and personnel from 
Lord Salisbury, was a peer, the duty of 61,400 to 74,100. Arrangeineuts were 
representing India in the Commons dc- made for arming fast increlmntinen in 
volved upon Honiilton. He distinguished time of war, and an ngrecirient was con- 
himself at once in introducing the Indian chided with the Australian colonies for the 
Loans Bill (1874), and during his term of provision of a sipiadron, whieh was to be 
ollicc presented several Indian budgets paid for in part by their governments, 
and assisted in piloting the Royal Titles More open to criticism, pcrluips, ^vas the 
Bill (1870), whereby the queen assiiincd cession of IlcligoUmd to Germany in 1800. 
the title of Empress of India. From 1873 In 1804 Ilamilton became chairman of 
to 1880 lie was vice-president of the conn- the Loudon School Board. On the return 
cil the minister responsible for education, of the conservatives to pow'cr in 1805, he 
While in opposition froiu 1880 to 1885 he was appointed secretary of state for India, 
devoted much attention to Irish affairs, an office which ho field until 1003, Ifcwas 
and in 1888 brought in a motion in favour at once faced with the necc.ssity of deciding 
of land purchase, which Gladstone was whether or not to evacuate the state of 
soinewlmt reluctantly obliged to accept. In Chitral, whither a relief expedition had 
1885 he became lii'st lord of the Admiralty, recently been sent to extricate a British 
[incllieldtlmtolTicc,cxccptforafcwmoiiths niis.sioii, headed by Surgeon-Major (Sir) 
in 1886 , until 1802, George .Scott Hobertson [q.v.], wJiicIi had 

Hamilton’s administration was a period been dispatched there to restore order. To 
of extensive naval reform, during w'hich liold it nccc.ssitatcil keeping the road open; 
the principle.^ whieh were to govern oi*- to abandon it would have rendered it 
ganization of the licet -were formulated, almost iinpos.siblc to carry out Great 
Some great clefcct-s in departmental ad- Britain’s treaty obligations regarding the 
ministration had been revealed, particii- tranquillity of this part of her s]ilu;rc of 
larly in connexion with linance, repairs, inilucncc. The Indian government I'ecoin- 
and shipbuilding. Haniilton’.s first slep in mended the former course, but the liberal 
1885 wa.s to appoint practically a complete government had decided to evacuate, 
new Board and to define clearly the duties Hamilton, however, on the advice of Lord 
and departments of each lord. Lansdowne (q.v.j, the retiring viceroy, 

Naval construction also required iminc- decided to accept ttic recomineirdations 
(Hate attention. Tliere was a vast pro- of the Indian government. In 1807 a 
gramme of uncompleted shlp.s of dilTcrcnt more formidable situaLion was created 
varieties. The building irrogruinine was by the revolt of the Waziris. Tlicy were 
overliauleci, and Ilamilton introduced a joined by the AlVidis, and the Indian 
Naval Defence Act (1889), iiroviding for government had to (iis])atch an army of 
the construction, in five years, of eight 76,000 men to quell the revolt. Hamilton’s 
first-class and two second-class battle- Frontier policy was bitterly attacked by 
siiips, nine large and twentj'-niiie small his opponents, bat he pcj.s'i.‘.'tcd with it, 
cruisers, four fast gunboats, and tw'cnty- and in a long dispatcli to the Indian 
four torpedo boats, The supply of naval government laid down a series of prin- 
guns and amnuinition w’as transferred ciples which experience had proved to be 
from the War Oflice to the Admiralty. A essential to the pence of the dislricls con- 
complete reform of dockyard admiriistra- cerned. 

tion wa.s instituted, in order to ensure Famine.nnd pl.'igue liad to bo dealt with 
more effective construction and repair, as well us Frontuu'trouble, llainiltoii luid 
Provision was made for the care and nmiii- Lord lilgin [q.v. ], the new viceroy, ivcre 
tenance of ships in reserve; and re.servcs severely criticized for tlK'ir famine relief 
of ollleers, men, gnus, ammunition, and administrulion, hutwlicn the relief opera- 
supplies were prepared to facilitate niobili- lions were reviewed after the crisis was 
zation. The men in reserve were trnns- over it was generally admitted tliat they 
ferred from the liulls in which they had had been effective. Measures against 
hitherto been quartered to naval barracks plague were equally successful, though 
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they were used as a grievance by the 
extremist native press. A campaign of 
misrepresentation began, culminating ina 
series of murderous outrages all over India, 
which it took two years to punish and 
stamp out. 

When the South African War broke out 
in October 1890, Hamilton suggested that 
troops from India should be sent to the 
Cape. Lord Wolseley demurred, but Lord 
Lansdowne supported Hamilton, and the 
force arrived just in time to save Natal. 
After the War, tariff reform became a ques¬ 
tion of supremeimportance. Itwasobvious 
from the outset tliat there was a serious 
difference of opinion between Mr. Cliam- 
berlain’s supporters and the free-traders, 
of whom Hamilton was one. The Cabinet 
was unable to agree upon a common 
definition of its fiscal views: resignations 
ensued, among them that of Hamilton, 
who fi nally left the front bencli, after being 
n member of it for thirty-three years. He 
explained his reasons at length to his con¬ 
stituents in a speech at Ealing on 22 Octo¬ 
ber 1908. 

Hamilton did not offer liimself for re- 
election to parliament in 1000, but he 
continued in public life. In 1905 he be¬ 
came chairman of the royal commission on 
poor law and unemployment, a task which 
taxed his capacity in the highest degree. 
The commission sat until 1909 and the 
evidence covered 7,000 pages of printed 
matter. The members were mainly experts 
and advocates of different and conflict¬ 
ing schools of thought. Hamilton*s en¬ 
deavour was to preserve as large a measure 
of agreementas was practicable. Although 
the report was not unanimous, common 
ground was found upon the outstanding 
question of the abolition of the boards of 
guardians and the transfer of their func¬ 
tions to local authorities, and mucli credit 
is due to Hamilton for securing it. 'fhe 
soundness of the main lines of the royal 
commission’s recommendation has been 
generally recognized by successive govern¬ 
ments, and was given effect to by tlie 
provisions of the Local Government Act 
of 1029. 

During the European War IXamilton 
served as chairman (191Q-1917) of the 
royal commission on the Mesopotamia 
campaign, which reported in 1917, and 
he also undertook other public duties. He 
published two volumes of reminiscences 
in 1916 and 1922. 

All his life Hamilton maintained his 
connexion with his old school and served 
ns a governor and eventually as chairman 


of the governors of Harrow (1913-1924), 
He was a prominent freemason, and was 
for more than thirty years provincial 
grand master of Middlesex. Outside poll- 
tics Hamilton found his occupation in 
sport and society; he was a good shot and 
a keen golf player. He was sworn a privy 
councillor in 1878, created G.C.S.I. in 
1003, and was an honorary D.C.L. of Ox¬ 
ford University, and an honorary LL,D. 
of Glasgow University. He was captain of 
Deal Castle, where he spent a good deal of 
his leisure time, from 1809 to 1923. He 
married in 1871 Lady Maud Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Henry Lascellcs, 
third Earl of Harewood, by whom he had 
three sons. He died in London 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1027 in his eighty-second year. 

[Lord George Hamilton, ParliameniaTij 
Beminiscencea and liejlections, 1868-1885, 
1916, 1886-1906, 1922; W. P. Monypenny and 
G.E. Buckle, Ll/'t! of Benjamin Disraeli, G vols., 
1010-1920; B. H. llollnnd, Life of Spencer 
Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire, 2 vols., 
1011; W. S. Cluirchill, Lord Randolph Clinr- 
chill, 2 vols>, 2nd cd., 1007; Hon. A. R, G, 
Elliot, Life of George Joachim Goschen, First 
Viscount Goschen, 2 vols., 1011; Dispatches 
of the Government of India; Lord llonaldslmy 
(now Marquess o f Zetland), Life of Lord Cur- 
Z071, 8 vols., 1928; Speech of Lord George 
Hamilton at Ealing, 22 October 1903 ; Reports 
of the roynl commissions on poor law and 
unemployment, 1909, and on Mesopotamia, 
1017; private information.] Onslow. 

HARCOURT, LEWIS, first Viscount 
Haucoukt (1863-1922), politician, the 
younger and only surviving son of Sir 
William Harcourt [q.v.], by his first wife, 
Marie Therese, daughter of Thomas Henry 
Lister [q.v.], of Armytage Parle, Stafford¬ 
shire, novelist, was born in London 31 
Januaiy 1863. His mother died at his 
birth, and he remained throughout his life 
his father’s close and constant companion. 
He was educated at Eton, but ill-health 
prevented him from going to Cambridge 
and obliged him to spend some time abroad. 
From 1881 to 1885 he acted as his father’s 
private secretary at the Home Ofiicc, at 
tlie I’reasury (1880, and 1892 to 1895), and 
in opposition from 1895 to 1904, refusing 
to leave liis father either to enter par¬ 
liament or to accept the post of secretary 
to the commissioners of woods and forests 
in 1893. Harcourt devoted himself to 
party organization, being active on the 
Home Counties Liberal P'ederation from 
its foundation in 1887. During the South 
African War he strenuously opposed the 
government and the liberal Imperialists. 
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helped to open up Central Africa, a light 
railway was built out of British funds 


In 1904 Harcourt was elected member 
of parliament for the Rossendale division 
of Lancflshire, a seat wluch he held untU 
lOlG. WhenJosephChamberlainlaimched 
his tariff reform proposals Harcourt took 
part in founding the Free Trade Union, 
raising £10,000, and arrangingthat liberals 
should not oppose socialist free-traders as 
candidates for parliament. He joined Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet in 
1905 as first commissioner of works, n 
congeniol post, for he had always been 
interested in art and archaeology, and was 
at various times a trustee of the Wallace 
Collection, of the National Portrait Galley, 
and of the British Museum, as well ns being 
flp honorary fellow of tlie Royal Institute 
of British Architects, a member of tire 
advisory committee of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and of the coimcil and 
executive of the British School at Rome. 
IVith ViscountEslier [q.v.] ])e founded tlie 
London Museum in IQll, and his know¬ 
ledge of gardening enabled him. to make 
extensive improvements in the London 
parks. He also did mucli i'or the embctli.sh- 
nieiit and comfort of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament. He did not, however, confine 
himself to the duties of his own office. He 
introduced the Plural Voting Bill in lOOO 
and, representing the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, a Small Holdings and Allotments 
Bill in 1007. At first a determined oppo¬ 
nent of women’s suffrage, he later witli- 
drew his opposition and voted in the 
House of Lords in 1918 for the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People Bill (which granted 
the vote to women of thirty and over). 
In 1010 he became secretary of state for 
the Colonies. 

Harcourt’s years at the Colonial Office 
were the most fortunate of his career. 
There was general prosperity throughout 
the Empire, self-government in South 
Africa was proving successful, and there 
were few disturbances else^t’here. Anglo-, 
German and Anglo-Bclgian-Portuguese' 
frontier delimitation agreements were 
reached in West and Central Africa, and 
in 1012 the political union of Northern and 
Soutliern Nigeria was accomplished. Har- 
court’s main interest was in economic and 
scientific development. In West Africa a 
new Eastern railway was planned from 
the junction with the We.stcrn line at 
Kaclina to Port Harcourt, which was 
named after the colonial secretary. In 
East Africa the .Jinja Kakinda railway 
linked Lake Victoria Nyanza with the 
navigable Nile. A new railway from Bel¬ 
gian territory to Lake Albert Edward 


from Nairobi to the Tliihar River, and 
Kilindini harbour was constructed, Ques¬ 
tions of land tenure were settled on the 
Gold Coast and in British East Africa, but 
in the latter colony discontent arose 
among the European settlers over Har- 
coiirt’s discouragement of colonial self- 
government. In the West Indies there was 
also much disappointment at the with¬ 
drawal of Great Britnin from the Brussels 
Sugar Convention in 19i3. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1011 questions of imperial 
defence were mainly considered, and Har- 
court established a .standing committee 
consisting of the Colon ial OfTice representa¬ 
tives and the high commissioners of the 
various colonies. He devoted much time 
to promoting medical research in British 
colonies, and in 1011 reached an agree¬ 
ment with Germany for the investigation 
of sleeping sickness. 

Harcourt believed that the relations of 
Great Britain with Germany could be im¬ 
proved, and that a spirit of goodwill to¬ 
wards England existed at Berlin. In July 
1014 he nt first supported Viscount Morley 
[q.v.] in his pacific attitude, and proposed 
to resign from the Cabinet. But after the 
I invasion of Belgium by Germany on 3 
August he aitered his rnind, and thereafter, 
adhering to the views of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, was active in helping to 
prosecute the War. In 1915 he returned 
to the Oflicc of Works, but ho rc.signed in 
December 1910 when Mv. Asquith with¬ 
drew from the premicr.ship. He was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Harcourt in 
January 1017. On leaving office Harcourt 
became chairman of t!ie Army Agricultural 
Coiniiiittcc which dealt with food supply 
in England, France, and Mesopotamia, 
and later of the Empire Oil Resources 
Committee. His interest in Empire de¬ 
velopment continued after leaving the 
Colonial OfTice, and lie was associated with 
the Imperial Institute, c.specially in the 
bureaux of mycology, entomology, and 
imperial resources. lie was also an eccle¬ 
siastical cominis.sioner and a commissioner 
for the 1851 Exliibition. 

Harcourt succeeded to his father’s Ox- 
fordsliire estate of Nuncliiim Courtenay in 
1004, and did much to improve the place, 
especially the gardens. Be.sidcs gardening, 
his favourite recrcution.s were shooting 
and fishing; he was also a collector, 
especially of books about Eton. In later 
years his ill-health increased. He died 
suddenly 24 February 1022 at Nuneham, 
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tind was buried there. An inquest followed 
at which a verdict of dcato by misad- 
■venture was returned. He was admitted 
a privy councillor in 1905 and made an 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1011. 

Harcourt married in 1800 Mary Ethel, 
daughter of Walter Hayes Burns, of New 
Yodc and North Myrains Park, IlcvtCord- 
shire, and had one son and three daughters. 
He was succeeded ns second viscount by 
his son, William Edward (born 1008). 

\The Times, 25 February 3922; A. G. 
Gardiner, lAJe nj Sir \VH!iatnIiareoi(Tl,^yo\s., 
1023; Lord Uilswater, A Speaker's Com¬ 
mentaries, ]02i5: Lord Morley, il/cniorajiduHi 
on liesigiKiiion, 1028 ; private information.} 

Onslow. 

HABDY, TI-TOBIAS (1840-1028), poet 
and novelist, was born 2 June 1840 at 
Higlier Dockhampton, a hamlet near 
Stiiisford in Dorset. On both sides he 
came of the native Dorsctstock. Although 
his father’s people no doubt originally 
sprang from the Jersey family of Lc Hardy, 
tliey had for centuries belonged to the 
Eromc valley: a numerous clan which had 
given several worthies to the county, 
among them Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Masterman Unrdj' [q.v.}, Nelson’s flag- 
captain. His mother’s ancestors, mostly 
sniall-holders in the north of the county, 
bore Saxon names—Swetinan and Childs 
and Hand or Ilunn. There was strong 
character on both sides; and also decided 
talent, although not of u kind to achieve 
more than local fame. Both his matcnial 
grandmother and his mother, Jemima, 
daugliter of George Hand, of Mclbury 
Osmund, wove notable of vigorous 

and lively minds, and from them perhaps 
Hardy drew his keen sensitivity and his 
tenacious iiitcllectiidl curiosity. But in 
depth of character—and e.spceially in his 
quiet, unassuming determination, wholly 
unambitious in worldly affairs—he seems 
more to have resembled iiis father; who 
also, moreover, had one conspicuous talent 
which had proved heritable in the family, 
and which was obviously important in 
Hardy’s early experience and must have 
done something to .sliape his genius. For 
his father, Thomas Hardy the elder, like 
his grandfather (also a Thomas Hardy), 
had a consuming passion for music. The 
Hardys, indeed, had made Stinsford parish 
cluirch celebrated for the instrumental 
music whicli they contribvited to the ser¬ 
vices there; and they were always ready 
to provide the music for secular festivities 
also. In his boyhood Thomas Hardy verj' 


Hardy 

willingly fell in with this family tradition 
of rural music, .sacred and profane. His 
father, too, was not unwilling to show 
himself an expert dancer in tlie rustic 
style, and was profoundly attached to the 
manners of Dorset life as well as to the 
mid nature of the country-side; he liked 
to lie on a bank in hot weather ‘with the 
grasshoppers lea))ing over him’. He was 
a builder by trade, and for that business 
his out'Of-thc-way lioiise in Bockhamp- 
ton was most unsuitably placed; but he 
refused to leave it, and the woods and 
Jieaths he inarticulately loved; neither 
would he let business interfere with music. 
That such a man was the father of tlie 
author of the Wessex novels is clearly 
sigaificant. He was not, naturally, very 
successful in his trade; but did good work, 
and was always sound ntmncinlly. It is of 
some importance to note that his son, 
although he had to make his own way, was 
never iu immediate irecd of money, and 
always knew, while his father lived, that 
he could have assistance if required, un¬ 
willing though he was to be dependent, 

Hardy was the eldest of four eliildrcn— 
two sons and two daughters. He was the 
only one of them who married, and he had 
no children himself. The surgeon thought 
that he was stillborn, but the midwife 
roused the life in him; and lie grew to 
healthy childhood, though of slight piiy- 
sique, rather dangerously precocious, and 
of unstable emotions, being .strangely 
sensitive to tlie music of liis lather’s in¬ 
defatigable fiddle. Of hi.s babyhood one 
incident, whieli in ancient days would 
have been considered ominous, may be 
mentioned: his mother found him one hot 
day asleep in his cot with a sleeping snake 
coiled on his breast (or, in anoLher version, 
on the floor beside him). At eight years 
old he began his schooling in the village, 
but went next yc.af as a day boy to an 
unusually good private school, kept by a 
nonconformist master, in Dorchester; 
thei’e he was .soon well grounded in Latin 
and French, to which lie nfterwavds added 
some study of Gerniaii on liis own account. 
Later on he made hiniscir fairly pro¬ 
ficient in Greek. Of his schooldays a 
characteristic trait was that, while liis 
amiable nature made him generally liked, 
he himself secretly disliked the fainiliari- 
tics of schoolboy companionship, and re¬ 
sented the touch of arm-in-arin affection. 

Out of school, Hardy’s life at home, and 
in rural society round about, gave him 
many experiences of which it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance; 
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^Ii’s deeply retentive nature kept them 
^,|vidly alive in his mind, and from them, 
more or less transformed, supplied many 
venrs later rieli material for his art. Thus, 
bv good fortune, as a very small boy he 
attended one of the last of the old- 
fashioned linrvest-homc suppers at wliich 
the full tradition of these celebrations Avns 
still unimpaired, to the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of J'Vfr/ro7?i the Madding Crmod -, 
and when we learn that some of the mili- 
fory were there too, it is impossible not to 
tiiinU of Sergeant Troy. Hardy frequently 
acted ns the fiddler at local dance-parties, 
and to the wealth of experience which he 
gained thereljy both his prose and his 
verse bear witness throughout; as they 
also do to his equally lively familiarity 
with church services, church music, and 
the liabits and personages of church choir.s. 
It was the same wi th cxpeiicnccH of imrcly 
subjective importance. A capital instance 
is the lyric, ‘To Louisa in tlioLanc’, written 
shortly before his death, in which he com¬ 
pletely resumes a shy romance of his early 
boyhood—an affair of childish sentimental 
reverie almost without any inefdcnt, but 
preserved intact into old age. But this 
vivid preserving of experience was a trait 
which continued long after boyhood, and 
is an essential charaoterisbie of Hardy’s 
genius. Thus the famous lines ‘In Time of 
the Creaking of Nations’ were written in 
1915, but tlie experience wl)ic}ithe 3 'i‘ocord 
came to him in 1870, when the battle of 
Gravelotte was fought. So, too, the iniim- 
mers’ play of 1023, The V'amous Trogedij 
of (he Queen of Cormoalf , releases and gives 
form to feelings and dreams wirioh, ever 
since as a young man he had visited 
Tiatagcl w’itli tlie lady whom he was to 
marry, he had retained for fifty years. 

In 18oG, w’hen he was sixteen. Hardy 
was placed as a pupil wdth .Tolin Hicks, an 
eeciesiflstica] arcliitect in Dorchester for 
whom his father had worked as a builder. 
He continued to study Latin and Greek; 
he did not read many authors, but those 
he rend he knew well, especially Virgil; the 
Greek tragedians, too, strongly attracted 
liim, and Homer. About this time lie be¬ 
came acquainted witli the Hev. William 
Barnes [q.v.], tlie Dorset poet, wlioin lie 
occasionally consulted in his classical 
studies; long afterwards (1908) lie edited 
a selection of Barncs’.s poeiiw. AiiotJicr 
friend and helper of this time was Horace 
Houle, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, a 
good Grecian, and a miscellaneous writer; 
he it was who first decisively encouraged 
Hardy to continue hia own experiments— 
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it is impoasible to say ivhen they began— 
in prose and verse. A somewhat odd cause 
moved Hardy also to intense study of the 
New Testament in Greek. A fellow pupil 
in Hicks’s oilicc was a strong Baptist, and 
insisted on discu.ssing pacdobaptism, sup- 
ported by two young friends from Aber¬ 
deen University, sons of tlie local Baptist 
minister, whose icady knowledge of the 
Greek Testament gave Hioin an advantage 
wliich Hardy was detcriiiinecl to reduce. 
Tljc topic of paedolxiptism reappears in 
A Laodicean, along with a portrait of the 
minister; and the two young Scotsmen 
perhaps gave some suggestions for the 
character of Farfrae in The Mayor of 
CV/s/erhridge. 

By the time he was twenty. Hardy was 
iwoficient enough in his architecture to be 
employed by Hicks on the disastrous 
restoration of old churclic.s then in vogue. 
As may be supposed, he later came to 
rc^et this; but the ivork whicli it gave 
him must have been of the greatest value 
in the imcouscioiis education of his art. 
He used to speak later of the ‘three strnncla’ 
in his life at this time—arcliitccturc, study 
of the classics, and participation (musical 
and otherwise) in the rural society of 
Bockhnmpton. Hardy, with more book- 
learning, might have liccomc a scholar; 
but for the man he was to become, the 
poet and novelist, it is dillicult to imagine 
an education more suitable Ihnu tlic iiiter- 
t\viiiingoftlicsc‘three strands’. However, 
believing that he ought to advance himself 
in his profession, iic decided, on hia friend 
Aloule’s advice, not Id go on exploring 
Greek tragedy, but to give all his mind to 
architecture; and lie seems to have become 
an expert Gothic clraughlsinan. In 1802, 
at the age of twenty-two, in aecorclance 
with hia father’s wish that he sliould hy 
then bo earning his own living, he sought 
work in Londoti, ■'vith iiaii'c prudcjice 
taking a rctiirn-tiekct. The return-half 
was not needed; lie nlnrost at once found 
emplo^'inent with (Sir) Arthur William 
Blomlicld [q.v.], to whom Hardy’s traiii- 
iiig in Gothic was a strong recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Hardy remained five years in London, 
and got to know the tow'ii wel t. He worked 
hanl at architecture, in 18(18 v'inning the 
essay prixe olTcrod Ijy the Hoyal Inslilutc 
of British Architects. He worked liard, 
too, at educating liinisclf generally, rend¬ 
ing systematically in ancient and modern 
literature, and attending evening classes 
for a while at King’s College in order to 
improve himself in I'rcnch. It was not 
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March 1805 Chambers's Journal took a scarcely be judged from this mildly chann* 
mildly humorous article, ‘How I Built ingnovelette-vvluclij however, occasionally 
Myself a House.’ But his interest at this foreshadows, in setting and psychology, 
time was almost entirely in poetry. That the art of his mature fiction. It was 
Walter Scott, after such a‘Homeric’per- reprinted by Mrs. Hardy for private 
formance as Marmion, should have taken distribution in October 1984, and indc- 
to novels, he thought deplorable. His pendently published in America, with an 
lettefs to his sister Mary mention Tliack- introduction by Professor Carl Weber, of 
eray, Lytton, and Trollope as writer's of Colby College, in 1936. 
repute, but, except for some approval of Too faithfully following Meredith’s re* 
‘truthful representation of actual life’ in commendation of plot, Hardy wrote Des- 
Thaclceray, witliout any sign of being perate Remedies, and submitted it in 1870 
personally interested. Meanwhile he was to MacmOlan, who refused it. Hicks hav- 
quite unsuccessfully trying the magazines ing died meanwhile, his practice was taken 
with poems, many of which, however, he over by one Criclcmay, of Weymouth, who 
preserved and some thirty years and more sent Hardy as his deputy to make survej'S 
afterwards published, slightly revised, in for the restoration of the remote church of 
Wessex Poems end later volumes. Tlie St. Juliot, near Boscastle in Cornwall, 
literary life of London was unknown to This expedition was the source of A Pair 
him; but he made a very methodical study of Blue Eyes ; and it was at St. Juliot that 
of pictures in the National Gallery, and he met his first wife, the rector’s sister-in- 
wiis impressed by the acting of Samuel law, Emma Lavinia, daughter of John 
Phelps [q,v.] in Shakespeare, by Dickens Attcrsoll Gifford, a Plymouth, lawyer, aud 
in his readings, and, as would be expected, niece of Edwin Hamilton Gifford [q.v.], 
by the oratorios at Exeter Hall. It must arclideacon of London, 
have been about this time that he rend, The St, Juliot restoration was Hardy’s 
with enthusiasm, 'I'he Origin of Species. last work of any importance in Gotliic. 
This may have had something to do with For a couple of years more he accepted 
his change from the orthodoxy of his temporary architectural engagements in 
youth; but the steady progress of his mind London and Weymouth, but, in spite of 
towfirds the very individual cletcnnmism some diseourngement and uncertainty nt 
of I'he Dynasts seems to have been largely first, gave himself chiefly to fiction, hes- 
the evolution of his own nature, inde- perate Remedies was published anony- 
pendently of external influences. mously in 1871 by William Tinsley [q.v.], 

lU'healthin London raadeHardy return to whom Hardy had to pay £75 ;it received 
in 1867 to Dorchester, and to nrchitcc* some good reviews, but was bludgeoned by 
tural practice with Hicks again. But by the iSpccfator. Yet the sales were such that 
tliis time he was bent on writing; now, Hardy recovered £60 of his outlay. In the 
however, determined, for purely practical summer of this year, following the advice 
reasons, to try his hand at prose fiction, implied in Moiiey’s criticism of The Poor 
The Poor Man and the Lady was the result. Matt and the Lady, he found his true vein 
a comprehensive satire of socialist ten- and wrote Under the Greenwood Tree, 
dericy, said to resemble Defoe in style, which Tinsley bought for £30 unci brought 
Alexander Macmillan rejected it as being out in 1872. It was well received, and 
too ferocious a view of society, but ex- Tinsley suggested a serial for his Mogosinfi. 
pressed both his own admiration and that Hardy agreed, made much better terms, 
of John Llorley, who praised the rustic and wrote A Pair of Blue Eyes, which, 
part. Chapman &IIallaccepteditin 1869; when published in book form (1873), had 
but their reader requested an interview, considerable success. While he was busy 
This reader was no other tlian George with this last novel (Sir) Leslie Stephen, 
Meredith, who advised against publi- strongly attracted by Under the Green- 
cation, and urged on Hardy the impor- wood Tree, wrote proposing a serial for the 
tance of ‘plot*. Hardy was completely Comhill, of which he was then editor, 
unaware of the formidable nature of his Still hoping to get back to poetry, and 
first novel, the loss of which is very regret- regarding prose fiction chiefly as a means 
table. The manuscript was destroyed, but of livelihood, Hardy, with no more imme- 
a shortened and, apparently, much modi- diate ambition than to be ‘considered n 
fied versiou of the story was published in good hand at a serial’, sent Stephen seme 
the A'cro Quarterly MagazinctoT 3u\y 1878, chapters of Far from the Madding Croivd- 
as An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress. It was accepted and began to appear 
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(ivnonym^sly) in the Cornhill for January lAtlle Ironies (1804), and two sets of tales 
1874-and was at once recognized B 3 some- linked together by the occasion of their 

tiling remarkable. Hardy finished the telling, A Group of Noble Dames (1891; 
book at Bockhampton during the summer, incomplete in Christmas number of the 
close to the district where the scene at the Graphic, 1800) and—a minor masterpiece— 
stoiy was laid, which, he said, he found a A If'eao Crusted Charucters (1891). A collec- 
‘ereat advantage’. In September he and tion of stories not hitherto published, A 
Miss Gifford were married. Fur from the Changed Man and Other Tales, was made 
Madding Crowd was published in two in 1913. All the novels except the first two 
volumes in November, and had great sue- had come out serially ; Tess and Jude were 
pcsg_a fact imperfectly appreciated by delibcrateJymoilinedtosiiittJiedeJicacyof 
Hardy himself, then living at Surbiton editors, while the final form of The Mayor 
witli his wife after a honeymoon abroad, of Casterbridge was a drastic revision of 
It might be supposed that, with the the more sensational serial version, 
publication of this masterpiece, so richly Hardy’s career as a writer of prose 
confirming the promise of Under the Green- fiction was now at an end. He had never 
wood Tree, Hardy had found past mistake hinaself required more of it than a means 
the right road for him as a novelist. But of modest subsistence; but now at long 
he had a curious faculty of being unaware last he could devote himself to poetry, 
of his own powers. His next book. The w'hich he had, in fact, been writing off and 
Hand of Ethelberla (1875), also a Cornhill on during his work as a novelist. In spite 
serial, might well disconcert his admirers of his practical attitude to the business of 
then, as it still does now, not so much by novcl-wiiting, he had made his fiction, 
Ihe difference of its subject, as by its lapse both in its conduct and its substance (his 
In quality, although that was doubtless own'Wessex life, for instance), as personal 
due to the subject. But in 1878 I'he an expression of his artistic genius and of 
fleiujTi o/Nflituc appeared ; nml thence- his deepest convictions as poetry could 
forth for close on twenty yearn his fiction well be. But with Jude the Obscure it 
was not only his profession (a fact which seemed tliat he had cxluuistecl the possi- 
he still at times regretted), but an art of bijitics of tiic novel as a vehicle for liis 
noble form, amazing wealth of substance, artistic and intellectual idiosyncrasy. He 
and profound significance. There is was pcrlmps subconsciously aware of this; 
variety, and no doubt inequality, in the if so, the feeling was doubtless confirmed 
series of his novels. The Trumpet-Major by some stupid, and some malignant, 
(1880), a story in an historical setting, abuse of Tess and Jude. That he was 
may, for all its charm and good-humour, nettled by the outcry is certain; and some 
be ranked below, if only just below, his impatient remarks of his ascribe his aban- 
highest achievements. /I Loodfeean (1881) donment of fiction to this strident noise 
and Tioo on a Toicer (1882) show that his of journalistic disapproval. In itself the 
art was not confined to rural society, reason seems inadequate, especially coii- 
though plainly at its best there; and sidcring the immense success of both 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid books, and the splendid praise of such 
(summer number of the Graphic, 1883) men as Sw’inburne. The truth is that the 
is a pleasant modern fairy-tale. But The novel had served Hardy’s turn, both 
Mayor of Castcrbi'idge (1880) and The practically and artistically. He was now 
Woodkmders (1887) must be grouped with free of the profession which he had served 
the earlier Far from ihe Madding Croxvd so long, and secure, and could be without 
and The Return of the Native, their interruption what he had ahvnys wanted 
prelude Under the Grcexnuood Tree, and tobe—a poet. After living in several places 
withthetwo later novels of more extended, —SturiniiisLer Newton (187G), tlpiier 
more epic, structure, Tess of ihe D'VrbeT- Tooting (d'rinity Road, near Wandsworth 
villes (1801) and Jude the Obscure (1805), Common, 1878), Wiiiiborne (1881, after a 
as together forming one of the suprcine long and severe illness)—he had settled 
and most individual achievements of the finally (1883) near Dorchester in a house, 
art of fiction in English. Between these Max Gate, which he Iiad built for iiiinself 
two last came the strange experiment of (1885); but he made regular visits to 
The Well-Beloved (serially, 1802; revised London, attended functions, was a good 
find published in book form, 1897); and clubman, and knew and frequently met 
intcrspei'sedamongtheseriesofthenovels most of the people worth knowing in 
were several collections of admirable short his day. He had always been a man of 
stories, Wessex Tales (1888) and Life's large and varied culture, and throughout 
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his life continued to read widely in all 
kinds of imaginative literature, and in 
history and pliilosophy. Ilis delighted 
interest in his own Wessex people, need¬ 
less to say, never changed. 

Hardy’s first task, in his new anti 
spcciflcally poetic career, was to collect in 
two volumes Poems, 1898, and 

Poems of Past and Present, 1901) lyrics 
composed from the time when he first 
began seriously to write at all down to the 
time when he had broken with the pro¬ 
fession of fiction. They elaborate and 
concentrate moods and thoughts discover¬ 
able, no doubt, in the novels, but in a 
remarkably original poetic style, whicli 
now is seen clearly to announce the revolu¬ 
tionary lyrical art of his last years. But a 
grand project had long been gradually 
taking shape in his mind, and was now 
ripe for execution. Hardy’s imagination 
was full of local memories and traditions 
of Napoleonic times, and he hod drawn on 
tliese for The Trtim 2 )el-Major and several 
poems and stories; but from quite early 
years the vast theme of the Napoleonic 
wars as a whole had presented itself to 
his poetic ambition. Already in 1875, as 
his note-books testify, he liad thought of 
‘an Iliad of Europe from 1789 to 1815’ in 
the form of a ballad-epic; later on the 
project defined itself as a ‘grand drama’ 
or cliTonicle-play. In 1802 he is consider¬ 
ing 'methods for the Napoleon drama. 
Forces; emotions; tendencies. The charac¬ 
ters do not act under the influence of 
reason’; and by 1806 (when he visited 
Waterloo with the poem in liis mind) the 
drama is planned as ‘three parts, five acts 
each’—almost in its present form. The 
tlii’ce parts of The Dynasts were published 
in 1903, 1008, and 1008 respectively, the 
whole in one volume in 1010. ‘The Spec¬ 
tacle here presented' (to quote the preface) 
‘in the likeness of a Drama’ is, then, 
altliough dramatic in manner, epic in 
progress and proportion. The colossal 
historical theme is both enlorged and 
unified by the invention of a symbolic 
supernatural world contemplating and 
commenting on earthly events. By this 
invention Hardy was enabled to present 
history as epic with a success which no 
previous attempt at any such thing 
(Luenu’s or Ercilla’s, for instance) had 
ever come near: lie kept the substantial 
accuracy of his history, but he gave it the 
emotional scope and imaginative rever¬ 
beration of epic. Moreover, he was thereby 
enabled to give explicit artistic form to the 
‘metaphy.^ic’ implicit in his fiction and 


progressively becoming more and more 
insistent as the series of the novels ad¬ 
vanced. The Dynasts is thus by far his 
greatest single achievement, and the fullest 
and most comjiicte expression of his 
genius. A w'ork of such dimensions, and 
so iiiijirecedcnted both in content and in 
style, was not unnaturally somewliuteoolly 
received at first. But it was not very long 
before it matle its way, and in its grand 
exhibition of absolute determinism—the 
‘Immanent Will’ ruthlessly and purpose¬ 
lessly working itself out through the welter 
of human affairs—has seemed to many 
the one modern English poem wliich fulfils 
the nature of the great epics of tlie past: 
it slmpes a spectacle of large action so as 
to convey a significance characteristic of 
its time. 

This was the climax of Hardy’s whole 
career, and a noble justification of his 
jealously pi’cscrved poetic ambition. But 
in that extraordinary career notiiing is 
more extraordinary than what followed. 
Soon after The Dynasts came (1900) Time's 
Laughingsioclcs., a collection of lyrics, some 
(previously overlooked) from very early 
years, some of recent composition. This 
inaugurates the third period of his art, tlic 
period of wholly lyrical activity, except 
for the mummers’ play of Tristran and 
Iseult, The Famous Tragedy of the Queen 
of Cornwall (1023): Satires of CircurnsUmcc 
(1014), Moments of Vision (1917), Laic 
Lyrics and Earlier (1922, including a 
further gatlicriiig of poems from former 
5 'caT 8 ), liumem Shoios, Far Fantasies 
(1026), and Winter Words (1928, published 
after his death). It is of course completely 
mistaken to regard Hardy as having 
turned to poetry in bis last years. He had 
been writing poetry all his life, and if he 
had never written a line after he had 
finished his work as a novelist he would 
still have been a very considerable poet. 
But in both bulk and quality ins 
lyrical poetry is chiefly the worlc of his 
old age, from his seventieth year until liis 
death at eighty-seven. It is all surprisingly 
original in theme and manner, with n 
diction throughout wholly nnlikenny other 
poet’s, while keeping as a rule to orthodox 
forms or kinds of form; and it ranges from 
extremely subtle subjectivity to vigor¬ 
ously objective balladry. From his earliest 
efforts in the ’sixties down to his last jiocms 
the general character of his poetic style is 
quite continuous; but the full expansion 
and most daring development of his lyrical 
art belongs to the third and last phase of 
his life. 
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Hjirdy’f-' hist wilt died in 1912. In 1014 
lie niaiiiecl Florence Fniily, daughter of 
E(]^vard Dugclale, of Enfield (but of a 
Dorset family). He received the Order of 
Merit in li)10, and, wliiit especially pleased 
liitii,thc freedom of Dorchester in the same 
year. In 1009 lie .succeeded Meredith as 
president of the Society of Authors. He 
received honorary doctorfrte.s from the 
univcrsitic.s of Aberdeen, Cambridge, and 
Oxford, and was an honorary fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He died at Max 
Gate 11 January 1928. His ashes were 
biu'ied in Westminster Abbey, but bis heart 
was interred in the eluirchyard of StinsfoM. 

There are several portraits of Hardy in 
public collections; in the National Portrait 
Gallery, oil paintings by W. W. Oulcss 
(1922) and R. G. Eves (1923), a pencil 
diaiving by William Strang (1919), and a 
bronze bust by Sir Hamo Thomycroft 
(1917); in the Tate Gallery, another por¬ 
trait in oils by R. G. Eves (1924); in tlie 
Fitzwilliam Museum, an oil paititing by 
Augustus John (1923) with the pencil 
study tliat preceded it, and another pencil 
drawing by William Strang (1010); in the 
Dorset Countj' Museum, Dorcliester, an 
oil painting by (Sir) Hubert von Herkoincr 
(1006), and a bronze bust by Mrs. M. R. 
Mitchell (1923). In the possession of Mrs. 
Hardy at Max Gate are two portraits 
earlier than any of tlic.se—viz. oil paint¬ 
ings by Winifred Hope Tlromson (c. 1801), 
and by William Strang (1893), wdio about 
the same time also did the etching pub- 
lished in the first edition (1804) of Lionel 
Johnson’s book (see below). 

[Tlic sole autliority for Hardy’s biography 
is the invaluable meinoii' by his second wife. 
The Earlij Life (1928) nud The Later Years 
(1030), whicli contain .some Idlers and many 
extracts from his note-books. His literary 
enreer bus been studied by Lionel Johnson, 
The Art of 'Thomas IJardif (1804-); F. A. 
Hcclgcock, Ilardij, pensciir el arlisle 

(lOli) sLiiscellcs Abercrombie, ThomasFlarify, 
a critical study (1012); Hiirokl Cliild, Thomas 
Hardy (lOlO); II. C. Dullin, Thomas Ilardi/. 
A Sludjj of ihe IPesscii; ]\’ove.ls (lOKl); S. C. 
Chew, 'Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist 
(1021); It. D. Zachri.sHon, Thomas Hardy us 
Man, IFnler, and Philosopher (1028); W. H. 
Gardner, Some 'Thoughts on ^The Alayor of 
Caslerbridge' (1030). F. A. Hedgeoek’s work 
contains n valuable dctniled bibliography of 
fiction and the early jjoems. See also tlie 
bibliography by John Lane (revised and 
brought down to date 1923) appended to 
Johnson’s book; and A, P. Webb, A 
^‘I'Jlogrrtphy of ihe Works of 'Phomas Hardy, 
JSdJ-JSjo, 191G.] L. AuEncaoMDiJ3. 


HARMSWOR'J'IJ, ALFRED CHARLES 
\VILLIAM,ViscOTjN'rNoimrcLiFr'ii(18(15- 
1922), journalist and iicwspaperproprietor, 
was the eldc.st son of Alfred Harmsworth, 
barrister, of Dublin and tile Middle Tem¬ 
ple, by his wife, Geraldine Mary, daughter 
of William Mal'fctt, a land agent iu county 
Down. Bora at Cliapeli'/.od, near Dublin, 
15 July 1805, he was brought to London 
two years later on the decision of his father 
to exchange the Irish for tlie English bar. 
In 1876 he was scut to Stamford grammar 
school, and in 1878 as a day boy to Ilcnlcy 
House, Hampstead (then kept by John 
Vine Milne, father of Mr. A. A. Milne), 
near his parents’ new liornc. Harmswortli 
Avas, hoAvever, largely sclf-cdueated, for bis 
father’s health broke down Avhen he was 
only fifteen and left him rcspon.siblc, with 
his remarkably capable mother, for the 
upbringing of a family Avhich now num¬ 
bered seven sons and three daiiglitcrs. 
F'or his mother, who survived liiin (she 
died in 1625) and from ivhom he inherited 
all that Avas bc.st in liis character, he liad 
n lifelong and very touching devotion. In 
spite of all his activities tlicrc Avas liardly 
a day, down to Ins last illness, on which 
he did not either visit licr or, during liis 
absences, write ov tclcgrii])h to her. Of the 
fiiLurc of his brothers it may be recorded 
here that Harold eventually became first 
Viscount Rothermcrc and the suecos.sor 
to most of the I-lann.sAvorth enterprises; 
Cecil, entering the House of Coinmuu.s as 
a l/bernl in 1996, avus under-sccretaiy for 
foreign affairs from 1910 to 1022; Leicester, 
a liberal member of iiarliamcnt from 1900, 
and Hildebrand avcic both interested in 
newspapcrsandAvcie both created baronets; 
Avhile St. John, avIio Avas crijiidcd at an 
early age by a motor accident, liad already 
shoAA'n great promise in busine.ss and Avas 
the principal proprietor of the ‘I’crrier’ 
tablc-AA’iiter. All oAved tbeir start in life to 
the young head of the family. 

There Avas never any cpioslion almut 
Alfred I-IarinsAvorth’.s choice of ii prul'cs- 
.sion. At the age of thirteen he founded 
for his schoolfellows the Henley House 
Magftzhie, at lirsl, l'.y})u\v]'itten and luler 
printed, often by his OAvn lumd. By 1880 
he Avas acting oil occasion as reporter for 
the IJampsIcad and Iligligale Express. A 
year later, AA’hcn the prospect of his going 
to Cambridge Avas under discussion, he 
AA’as placed under a tutor, but spent most 
of Ills time in composing articlc.s for the 
Bicycling News, tlie Globe, and tlie A'arious 
boys’ and girls’ papers produced by James 
Henderson, a shrewd old Scotsnnan aa’Iio 
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was aftor’ivards described by Harrasworth mimber of periodical journals, of which 
as ‘his first joui-nalistic sponsor’, and the best known was —founded in 

whose other claim to fame is tliat he was 1888—a popular weekly suggested by the 
the original publisher -of Treasure Island, success of Messrs. Newnes with Tit-Bits. 
He then travelled extensively on tlie con- In this he was joined by his brother 
tinent as companion and secretary to a Harold, whose financial ability was thence- 
sonofthethirdLordLilford, andthrough- forward to be combined with Alfred's 
out the tour kept up a continuous bom- imagination in a partnership for whicli 
bardment of tlie newspapers. The result, the nearest parallel is the contemporary 
when he returned, was a growing personal co-operation of Cecil Rhodes and Alfred 
acquaintance with mnny of the leading Beit. The making of money for its own 
journalists of the day—Sir William sake was never of gi'eat interest to Alfred, 
Ingram, of the lUvslrated London Naos but the business, which was the nucleus 
(who made him assistant editor of Youth of the great Amalgamated Press, pros- 
at a guinea and a half a week), Frederick pored amazingly. Its profits soon reached 
Greenwood [q.v.], J. M. le Sage, Sir Wil- £SO,000 a year, and in five years ..dnsmers 
lintn Hardman, and George Augustus Sala alone was able to record net wceldy sales 
[q.v.]. In 1882 he took rooms in. the of more than a million copies. 

Temple at 6 Pump Court, abandoned all Tlie Harmswortlis made their first in¬ 
thoughts of Cambridge, resisted sug- cursion into daily journalism in 1894, 
gestions that he should go to the bar, and when Mr. Kennedy Jones persuaded tliem 
gave himself up entirely to free-lance to acquire for £25,000 the then derelict 
journalism. The papers for which he wrote Evening Neivs {on which the conservative 
at tliis time included the Gfobe, the itforn- party had vainiy squandered a fortimc), 
ing Post, the St. James's Gazette, and tl»e and joined them in re.storing it to proa- 
various publications of Messrs. Cassell and perity. TSvo years later (4 May 1806) came 
(Sir) George Newnes [q.v.]. Meanwhile the foundation of the Daily Mail, an 
he W’as becoming an industrious reader, elaborately planned halfpenny morning 
cluell)' of t}}e classical English novelists newspaper, ^vhich may fairly be said to 
and of the latest discoveries of science, and have opened a new epoch in Fleet Street, 
was contriving also to see a good deal of Its advent coincided with a period both 
England as an ardent bicyclist. of awakening popular intere.st in the stir- 

It was owing to an attack of pneumonia ring events of the world, and particularly 
brought on by one of his bicycle expedi- of the British Empire, and also of singular 
tions—be had ridden from Bristol to Lon- inertia on the part of its older rivals. As 
don in pouring rain and without food— originally conceived and laboriously re- 
that young Harinsworth was initiated hearsed for many months, the Daily Mail 
into other branches of journaliara; for in completely fuKillcd its purpose of pre- 
1885 he Was ordered by his doctor to live senting'all the ne\vs in the smallest space', 
out of London for a time, and proceeded It was comprehensive, alert, and concise, 
to obtain employment with the firm of The services of a number of brilliant 
Iliffe & Sons, of Coventry, a publishing writers—including George Warrington 
house which owned among otlier journals Stcevcns [q.v.], wlio was too soon to die 
the Midland Daily Telegraph and the in Ladysmith—were enlisted on its staff. 
Bicycling News, and in wliioli he took Leading articles were reduced to j^ara- 
part in the whole business of editing, graphs. Immense attention was paid to 
circulation, and innnagement. Meanwhile what were regarded as the interests of the 
Harinsworth retained his connexion with new reading public, and e.specially to those 
London, and found time to wite for of women. (It may be recalled that the 
Messrs. Newnes two books of popular Daily Mirror, which was added to the 
information which are siifTieiently de- Harinsworth publications in 1903, began 
scribed by their titles— OneThousandWuys its career with a complete failure ns a 
to Earn n Living and All About Our Rail- journal devoted exclusively to women's 
ways. Mr. Iliffe offered him a partnership interests.) Meanwhile the inventions of 
before he was twenty-one jhutbytliistiine the day—motoring, flying, wireless, came 
he had recovered his health, had saved in turn—^^yere advertised and stimulated ; 
£1,000, and had other fields to conquer, schemes of exploration— the Evening News 
Accordingly,returningtoLondonin 1887, had already broken the ground in 1894 
Havmsworth formed o general publishing witlithe Jackson-Havmsworth expedition 
business of his own at 26 Paternoster to Franz Josef Land under Mr. F. G. 
Square, and issued from it a growing Jackson—were financed; prizes were 
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offered for household and gardening skill. Company %vas formed. The mills for paper- 
The rewards which came to be offered making were oi^cncd in 1909, and another 
later for the first great feats of aviation great constructive enterprise, including a 
which followed M. Bldriot’s first crossing considerable town and port, private rail- 
of the Channel in 1900—£10,000 was won ways, and ocean steamers, was added to 
in 1910 by M. Paulhan for his flight from the Harmsworth business, 

London to Manchester and £10,000 in This first decade of the t^ventieth cen- 
1010 by Sir John William Alcock [q.v.] tury must be counted the zenith of Alfred 
and Sir Arthur Whitten Brown for their Hnnnsw'orth’s career. His initial struggles 
non-stop flight across the Atlantic—^were were over. The clouds of his later years 
indeed on a princely scale, and, with the were not yet in sigirt. By his own elTorta 
many other marks of encouragement as a journaiist he had won a remarkable 
which he gave, justify Harmswortli’s position in English life. The support of his 
claim to a place among the pioneers of new.spnpers was courted by statesmen: lie 
applied science. This variety of enthu- was surrounded by friends who were not 
siasms was perhaps as important for the mere sycophants: he was rich beyond the 
new venture as any definite policy. dreams of avarice. In 1888 lie had married 

The Daily Mail became firmly cstah- Iklary Elizabeth, daughter of llobcrt Mil- 
lished betw’cen the second .lubilee (1807) ner, of Kidlington, Oxfordshire, a West 
and the outbreak of the South African India merchant; she sliared all his early 
War (1800). A robust imperialism wa.s trials and now presided with charm find 
imposed as much by its instinct for the great capacity over a series of beautiful 
popular sentiment of the moment as by houses. Tlic lirst home, to wliich he clung 
the natural bent of its founder. Neverthe- as a working retreat to the end of his life, 
less, the paper as it was in its original form was Elmwood, an enlarged farm-house at 
—as distinguished from its subsequent St. Peter’s, Thanet. In London, after 
vagaries—must be regarded h] retrospect various experiments in rented hoitscs, he 
QS Harmsworth’s greatest achievement in purchased fliat 36 Berkeley Square (a 
creative journalism and its foundation an transnetion which led to a close friendship 
event which deeply affected every news- with his next door neighbour, Lord llose- 
pnperintheland. ‘There has been nothing bery); then 22 St. .James’s Place; then, 
in the story of English journalism,’ wrote after.nn interval duringtlie European War, 
a none too friendly critic long afterwards, 1 Carlton Gardens. But his best-Iciiowii 
‘comparable with the apparition of the home during all this period was Sutton 
Daily Mail. It found a vast territory un- Place, tlie famous Tudor mansion in Siir- 
clinllcnged, which it proceeded to occupy rcy, which he liold on lease from 1809 to 
with an efficiency and completeness that 1917 and where he entertained an un- 
Icft little room for competition.’ ending stream of British and foreign 

More breaches with tradition followed, visitors. He was an admirable host and, 
During the South African War, when the at his best, a delightful comi)anion. Tlierc 
value of the telephone in journalism was were no children of tl^e marriage and in a 
becoming established, the Daily Mail sense Harmsworth liacl no domestic life, 
issued a duplicate edition in Maiiclicstcr, for his restless energy turned every inci- 
an innovation which gradually com- dent of his waking hours to account jji liis 
pelled its imitators to set up printing journalistic work. He was devoted from 
presses in Leeds and elsewhere. In 1905 boyhood to the English country-side and 
a continental version was established especially to birds—one of his interests at 
in Paris, and thus the flying start Sutton was nn littcinpt to accliinali/.c the 
in circulation which had been won in Nortli American rol)in—and made himself 
North Britain and Ireland was extended askilful dry-fly fisherman,iisheaftcrunrds 
to the whole of Europe. In 1005 also the b}'incessant practice became a competent 
Oiiseruer passed under I-Iiirmsworth’s con- golfer. These recreations, liowover, came 
trol, which he eventually abandoned in more and more to be undertaken ns a 
1912. Meanwhile all these activities hud deliberatemcansofmaintainiiiglushealth. 
led to a search by the two brothers for a His eyes and his throat gave him trouble 
sure supply of the raw material of news- at different times and jed to periodical 
papers, Pioneering in Newfoundland was sojourns abroad. These anxieties were 
begun in 1004. Two years later 3,000 partly the explanation and partly the re- 
sqviarc miles of fore.st land were acquired suit of the high pressure atwhich he worked 
at Grand Falls on the Exploit Biver, and and lived. In spite of all his opportunities 
the Anglo-NewfouncHand Development for escaping the strain of his work, few 
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men efin have been more consistently that he changed it no fcAvcr than seven 

engrossed in their profession and few pro- times in little more than as many years_ 

fessions can admit of so much absorption, from 3rf. to 2d. in i\l!iy 1913, to Id, in 
Harmsworth was created a baronet in March IDl-t, to lid. in November 191G, to 
1003, and was raised to the peerage as 2d. in March 1017, back to 3d, in Marcli 
Baron NorthcliCfe, of the Isle of Thanet, 1918, to 2d., witli a special price of IJd, 
in 1905, in each case on the recoinmcnda- for i-cgiilar renders, in March 1022, and 
tion of Mr. Balfour, with whom he liad a finally to a fiat rate of l^d. later in the 
friendship remarkable for the fact that it same month. It is also significant of the 
remained unbroken to the end. In lfi08 he peculiar position and public of The Times 
achieved the summit of his ambition in that most of these changes in themselves 
the newspaper world by becoining chief made no inom than a temporary impves- 
proprietor of The Times. For various sion on its circulation. It had sunk to its 
reasons—the distraction of its hereditary lowest point, 38,000, when Northcliffc 
proprietors, the M'alters, by their land- assumed control, and the price was still 
owning and parliamentary interests; a 3d. It rose verj'^ rapidly at Id. to n high- 
comfortable sense of supremacy, the grow- water mark of 318,000 after tlic outbreak 
ing but unsuspected competition of other of the Wai', which, like all great national 
journals, the great cost of the legal pro- events, brought a host of new readers, 
ceediiigs resulting from tlic articles on But the tale thenceforward was one of 
‘Parncllism and Crime’— The Times had steady decline in luimbers through all the 
come at this time to a financial crisis from vicissitudes of price, and at Northeliffc’s 
which its manager, Charles Frederic dcatli both circulation and finance were 
Moberly Bell [q.v.J, was endeavouring to once more seriously imperilled by tlie 
save it by a number of desperate expo- instability of his later years, 
dients. He it was who, notwithstanding That decline, however, forms another 
a similar arrangement already practically chapter of Ilarmsworth’.s life. During the 
concluded with (Sir) Cyril Arthur Pearson period 1908 to 1014i the restoration of The 
[q.v.], eventually eatricd through (23 T/wes was his main preoccupation, and a 
March 1008) negotiations by which North- series of almost daily notes to the editor 
cliffc became principal shareholder in the illustrated both the range of his interests 
company which was now formed to take and the wisdom of his journalistic advice, 
over the business, the chairmanship re- They were written from hi.s hoii.scs in 
maining with Mr. A. F. Walter tlmmghout London ond the country, from Paris and 
his lifetime and passing at his death in the South of France, from Scotland, 
1910 to his son. Canada, Newfoundland, wherever he 

The new proprietor exercised liis in- might be. They dealt almost indiscrimi- 
flucnce gradually. He had an intimate nately—to pick out a few topics at random 
knowledge of the history of The 2%nes —^^vith the hour.s and health of a news- 
and a gi-eat rcsjiect for its traditions. In paper staff; with the coming influence of 
these early days his name never appeared such portents as the Panama Canal, the 
in its columns. To the old staff, W'ho Diesel engine, the aeronautical cxjjeri- 
remained for tire most pnrb, he was ^own nients of Or\dlIe Wright; 'witli food taxes, 
mysteriously ns ‘ Mr, X ’. But new machi- the Marconi ease, the warlike preparntions 
ncry was ordered at once and new men of Europe; with what he held to be tiie 
were added by degrees. The ‘make-up’ special concerns of women, such as dress 
of the paper soon became more attractive, and dancing; with the improvement of 
special features were introduced into its the Literarif Suppkmenl-, above alt, and 
columns, suggestions of all sorts for or- running through till, with the presentation 
gnnization, for news gathering, and to a of news in the paper, the importance of 
smaller extent for cojnment, were made ‘topicality’, the need for incessant vigil- 
in numberless biilletin.s and intendews. anceiii watching competitors. Inthelight 
Northcliffe probably never had a more of these notes the hasty verdict tliat 
diiTicult task tlinn his struggle to put 37ie Nortlicliffc ‘ruined The Times' is mani- 
3 ’b7ics on its feet, for there was no question festly grotesque. The truth is that at a 
of the untrodden field and the free hand critical moment he was wholly responsible 
which he had enjoyed in the case of the for saving it from extinction; but it is also 
Daily Mail. To give no other example, truetliat his a.ssociation ■with it liad lusted 
the question of price was a constant long enough when he died and that 
anxiety to him, and it is significant of the another change of proprietorship was 
uncertainty of his views on tliis subject needed to add steadiness to vitality. 
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The European War ti'ansforniccl North- 
cliffc from the anxious newspaper pro¬ 
prietor, worlcing in the baeEfgrouiitl, into 
the i>iiblic figure seeking the limelight of 
the stage. He I’elt that he had been right 
about its imminence -\vlreii others were 
wrong, and in December 1014, soon after 
its outbreak, a volume of quotations en¬ 
titled (he Daily Mail 

set out, not imju.slly, to belaiirl ‘the jmper 
that foretold tlie Wav’. He plnecd himself 
at the head of all the popnUir movements 
of the moment—tire preposterous aWiaek 
on Lord Haldane’s presence in Whitehall, 
the demand for the prompt dispatcU of 
the Expeditiorjary Force, the chiinonr for 
inore news from the Front. He also initi¬ 
ated and watched over the great fund for 
the sick and ^vomuled Avhich The Tiwes 
raised, to the eventual total of nearly 
£ 17 , 000 , 000 , and entrusted to the joint 
administration of the Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
la the spring of 191.') he .shocked |)ublic 
opinion for tlie moment by his strong 
personal criticism of Lord Kitchciici-, 
whose appointment to the War Olliee he 
Imd demanded, for supplying the army 
with iaeflieient and obsolete sliclls. A 
catnpnign for a Ministry of Munitions and 
for compulsory national service followed. 
The two successive coalition governments 
(of Mr. Asquith, May 1915, and of Mr. 
Lloyd George, December IDIQ) were wel¬ 
comed, and subsequently denounced, in 
turn. All these dcveIoi)inents were due 
to public pressure in which Nortlicliffe, 
through his command of puldicity, was 
able to ])Iay a more and njore cou.spici]oiis 
part, but which he caused to be attributed 
too exclusively to his own inllneiice. 
Meanwhile he paid several visits to the 
armies in France and Italy—notably to 
Verdun during the great German attack 
ofMamh 1P16—busied liiniself as a special 
correspondent, and republished some of 
his dispatches in At The TKflr (IDIO). 

In May 1017 Mr. I.loycl George, now 
llvinly established as prime minister, in¬ 
vited Novthcliffe to undertake the direc¬ 
tion of the Ih'iti.sh war mission in the 
United States, and from June to Novem¬ 
ber lie was engaged in this ta.sk, devo¬ 
ting himself rather to the establLshmcnt 
of personal contacts than to the actual 
Inisiacss of puvcliascs and liiiancc, which 
already occupied a large and capable staff. 
He visited the Middle West during this 
period, weirt to Canada more than once, 
and found time to write a series of circular 
letters to his friends, which remain on 


record (unpublished) ti.s an admirable first¬ 
hand account of the problems and per¬ 
sonalities that be encountered. On his 
return to Eiighuid NorthcliCfc was created 
a viscount as a reward for his services. 
He was also at once offered the position 
of .secretary of state for air—the prime 
niiinster was doubtless anxious to keep 
him occupied—and seized the opportiinity 
to publtsh a letter {The Thnes, 10 Novem¬ 
ber 1017) ill which he not only declined 
any olliee in the government hut expressed 
the gmvc.st dissatisfaction with the atti¬ 
tude of some of his prospective colleagues. 
In February 1018, however, he accepted 
iJio cJiroction of propaganda in enemy 
couutric.s, au oJfice ivliicli he could com¬ 
bine with his nc^vspaper work; and this 
lie i*etained, supervising intermittently the 
large organization at Crewe House, until 
tlie end of the VVur. 

The Armistice brought a new set of 
l)cr.sonal eam[)aign.s—an irreleviint attack 
in the Daily Mail on I.ord Milner, then 
secretary of state for war; an embarrassing 
demand for the immediivLc demobilization 
of the vast armies still in the field; above 
all, an insistent pursuit of the prime 
minister throughout the general election 
■which followed. The policies and predic¬ 
tions to which Mr. Lloyd George—quite 
unncce.ssariiy—comniilted himself at this 
time may be traced almost precisely to 
the daily vociferation of the ‘Nortlicliffc 
press’tlint the Kaiser should be brought 
to trial and that Germany sliould pay 
for the War. The breach between the two 
men was no longer to be bridged when 
Mr. Lloyd George Una lly declined to gratify 
NorthelilTc’s atubition to be an ollicial 
delegate to the I’cncc Conl'ercnee at Ver¬ 
sailles; and their growing estrangement 
culminated in ii .seatliing indictment by 
the prime minister in the House of Com¬ 
mons on 16 April 1910. 

The exaggerated sense of his o^vn in¬ 
fluence whicli grew on Northcliffe during 
the War Avas attributable partly, no doubt, 
to increasing ill-lioallh. His tlirout began 
to trouble liini again; in .June 1939 he 
underwent n .serious i)Ut siieecssl'iil opera¬ 
tion for tlie removal of an adciioiiia; much 
of the rest of his life was spent abroad in 
search of a milder climate. Hut lie con¬ 
tinued to throw himself into IVcsh cam¬ 
paigns in Avliitdi a jiersisLent anxiety to 
keep bis name before tlie iiublie was still 
combined witli, thoiigli it tended to 
weaken, his support of causes whicli were 
essentially sound. Thus he tilted against 
waste and excessive public expenditure, 
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ngainst the misunderstanding between ton Gardens of infective endocarditis, and 
capital and labour, and, in particular, was accorded a funeral service in West- 
against the futility of perpetuating the mmsterAbbcy,forthercstorationof\vliieh 
Irish quarrel. The backing of The Times a large fund had recently been raised by 
was a potent influence in bringing about 3’/ic before the interment at Finch- 
the Irish settlement of 1921. ley. On Ws death liia title bccanxc extinct. 

InMayoftliatyeai'N’orthcliffe’siucrcas- The influence which Northcliffe exer- 
ing obsession with the size of the organiza- cised on liis generation was profound; but 
tion under his control—tlie same obsession it was of a totally different kind from tliat 
which had produced his elaboi’cate Who's which towards the end of his life he ^vag 
Who of the American Mission —led him apt to ascribe to himself, and which his 
to celebrnte the tuenty-fifth birthday of biographers, taking their cue from him, 
the by ahincheon atOlympia recorded in the various memoirs which 

(the only building in London large followed his death. Too much stress has 
enough for the purpose) given to 7,000 bcenlaklinnearlyevcrypublishcdaccoimt 
members of the staffs of his various of him on the public work which he under¬ 
newspapers. The occasion is worth noting, took during tlie European War—the 
not only for its magnitude, but for the direction of prop.'iganda in enemy coun¬ 
spirit of the hour which permitted an tries and of the British mission to the 
ndmiringclcrgymanto offerathanksgiving United States—and on the statesmanlike 
that 'Thou hast endued thy .servant Alfred qualities which were iield to have inspired 
with many singular and excellent gifts’ his earlier distru.st of German intentions 
and to describe his host in prayer as uiid his support of Lord Roberts’s cam- 
‘ guiding aright the destinies of this great paign for national service, or his later 
Empire’. Nothing less, indeed, had by entluisiasin for a settlement in Ireland, 
this time cometobeNorthcliffc’sowncon- There was never any question about his 
ception of his mission in life. Ihvo months patriotism or about the wisdom of the 
later he started on a long-projected tour main polielesto\yhicb he gave his support, 
of the world, and visited in turn Canada, But it was neither ns a .sInLesman nor as a 
New Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, public administrator that he was primarily 
Japan, China, Singapore, Siam, India, distinguished. The dri\'ing-power which 
Egypt, and Palestine. The guest through- he displayed in his own business was 
out of viceroys and governors,heattracted better adapted to dictatorship than to 
immense attention wherever he went, dis- team-work. Given the same resources 
played all liis old interest in the various other men could have done the work in 
problenrs that he encountered, and proved Washington and at Crc'.ve House as well 
himself, as on previous occasions, the ideal as he. The public ofliccs which he held 
special correspondent in a scries of articles were those in which he was the unqiies- 
and circular letters which were collected tionedheadof a body of subordinates, and 
by two of bis brothers after his death he prudently declined the offer which 
under the title My Journey Hound the wouldliave slmeklcd him as one of agroiij) 
World (1922). No one better under.stood of Cabinet ministers. Nor did his capacity 
the knack of conveying to stay-at-homes for taking pains in consulting experts ever 
the life and ntmosphore of a foreign land compensate altogether for tliat initial lack 
or of impressing in picturesque language of education (which he often regretted) 
the vital importance of such manifest and of a grasp of first principles which is 
dangers as the great empty spaces of the foundation of statcsimmslii]). In spite 
Australia and the cramped ambitions of of all that has been written about it the 
Japan, the rising tide of nationalism in period during which Nortiiclill'c emerged 
India, the conflict of races and religions from his newspapers (and attempted to 
ill Palestine. play other parts in public affaii's) was 

Northcliffc’s world tour was his last perhaps the least conspicuously successful 
great effort. He was a sick man when he of his life. He was passionately anxious 
reached DInrseilles in February 1922 and, to throw hw whole u'ciglit both into tlie 
although he appeared again in London at conductof the War and into the discussion 
several public functions in his honour, and of tlie Peace; and yet he felt himself 
paid a brief private visit to Germany perpetually frustrated. The truth is that 
(where be became convinced that his he never quite understood the rooted 
enemies had poisoned him), the next few objection of his countrymen to the exer- 
months sliowcd that his pow’ens were fail- ciseofpowerwithoutrcsponsibility. There 
ing rapidly. He died 14 August at 1 Carl- was no means of htting the position of an 
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wlio naturally clung to the source of his 
strength, into the accepted scheme of 
ffovcrnnieiit in ]‘j(ig'latT<l, or even into the 
national delegation to Vcr-saillcs. Mr. 
Lloyd George might perhaps have won 
his coiitinncd support, instead of his bitter 
enmity, if he had seen his way to include 
liiin as nn oflicial member in the peace 
conference; but the violence of the feud 
which followed was itself the measure of 
the difliculby of combining a press auto¬ 
cracy with Cabinet cohesion. 

Northcliffe’s real claim to fame is that 
he was a eonsummate jourmtlist, who 
changed the whole course of lilnglish jour¬ 
nalism. He was endowed in a pre-eminent 
degree with two of the journalist’s essen¬ 
tial qualities—an intense interest in every¬ 
thing that was happening in the world 
around him and an uncanny pre.scicncc of i 
what was likely to attract the public next.' 
That was the true secret of his success in 
a (ji'ofc.ssion wliich he entered at a pecu¬ 
liarly favourable moment. He owed somc- 
thiiig of it to the American model, which 
he studied incessantly, and partieulurly to 
tlic methods of Joseph Pulitzer; but his 
impact on English journalism was due 
mainly to his own qualities. He woke it 
up and made it alive. He also made it 
prosperous. The great fortune which lie 
accumulated for himself and for others 
was rcllectcd throughout the newspaper 
world. The j)rizes of jonrnallsm were 
multiplied a hundredfold. Salaries and 
wages ^vere raised to scales wdiich were 
unknown in Fleet Street before his arrival. 
New schemes for pensions, hospitals, and 
liomcs of rest for journalists were put into 
effective operation. For the first time 
journalism took rank with the recognized 
professions in the range of opportunities 
w'liich it could offer to young men. The 
best and most enduring momiinent of 
Nortliclil'fe’s life-work was the final demo¬ 
lition of Grub Street, 

There was another side to the picsture, 
no doubt, in the vast amalgamations of 
ncwsjjaper interests and the dictatorial 
liabils of their proprietors, of •vvJiicli lie 
set the example. It was a new experi¬ 
ence to the working journali.st that some 
legitimate difference of opinion with bis 
employers miglit mean his jjerinanent 
exclusion from a whole series of allied 
publications. Nor was it to the national 
advantage that a number of independent 
newspapers, each witli its individual point 
of view, should be crushed out of existence 
in the process. But these developments. 


Northcliffe’s portrait (a replica) by 
P. A. de Licszid hangs in the board-room 
of the ollice of The Times. A cartoon by 
‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 16 May 
1805. A posthumous bust by Lady Hilton 
Young (Lady Kcnnet) laces Fleet Street 
from the churchynrd of St. Dunstan's in 
the West. Lady Northcliffe married, as her 
second huslmncl, in 1023, Sir llobcrt 
Arundell Hudson [q.v.], 

[The Times, 15 August 1922; Max Pember¬ 
ton, Lord NorlhcfiJJe: a jl/c»ioir, 1022 ; R. 
MikCliair Wilson, Lord L-or/licliffe; A Sliidij, 
1027; H. Hiiniillon Fyfe, Northcliljc, An 
Intimate liiographif, 1030; Tom Clarice, My 
Northcliffe Diary, 1031; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] G. Dawson. 

HARPER, Sill GEORGE MONTAGUE 
(1865-1922), liciitenant-gcncral, youngest 
son of Charles Harper, R.N.,physioinn and 
surgeon, by Ins wife, Emma, daiigdhcr of 
John Skinner, of independent means, was 
born at his father’s home, Manor House, 
Bathcaston, SoiiKu-set, 11 .faiuiary 180.1. 
After lieing educated at Bath College and 
the Royal Military Academy, he entered 
the Royal Engineers in .July 1834. He was 
promoted captain in I8P2 and appointed 
adjutant of the 2iid Yorkshire (West 
Riding) Royal Engineer Volunteers at 
Leeds. In 1808 he returned to ]ij.s regi¬ 
ment, and on the outbreak of tlie South 
African War in Oelobor 1809 proceeded 
on active service to South Africa. He took 
part in the operations in Natal which 
culminated in the relief of Ladysmith, 
being present at the action at Sjiion Kop 
in Fcbriiai’i' 1900. In the foDouing siitu- 
iner he was engaged in the Transvaal, but 
he there contracted enteric fever and wa.s 
invalided home in October, when he was 
rewarded with the D.S.O. He passed into 
the Stall College and spent the year 1901 
at Caiuberley, being iiromoled major in 
April. On leaving the eoiiegc he proceeded 
directly to the nioluli/.ation Ijranch of the 
War Office, where he serv^ed until October 
1906. In recognition of iiis vvorlf, ivdiich 
wns mainly connected with imi)crial de¬ 
fence problems, he received a brevet 
licutcnuiit-coloneicy in Jamuiry 1907, and 
at the.Siune time was.seleiiiod liy Brigadier- 
General (later Field-Marshal Sir ilcnry) 
Wilson fq.v.] ns an inslnietor at the 
Staff College. In this position lie proved 
a popular and versatile teacher and 
made many friends. In July 1911 he was 
QgoiD selected by Wilson, ^yho liad become 
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director of military opertitions at the War next operation in view. Early in Mnrcli 
Oirice, to .serve as Ins deputy-director. At 1918 Harper was advanced to the coin- 
the same time he was promoted suhstan- niand of tire IV Army Corps, of which the 
tive colonel. Slst division formed part, being tlicn pro- 

On the outbreak of the European War raoted temporary lieutenant-general, 
Harper proceeded to France as general Harper’s corps formed part of the Tliivd 
stall olficer, first grade, for operations, on Army, and bore (he full AV’cight of the great 
the army head-cjuartets staff. After tire German onslariglit of 21 March 1918 and 
fust fighting at Ypres lie was advanced, the following days. Though slowly beaten 
in November 1014, to the temporary rank bade, the IV Corps fought stubbornly to 
of brigadier-general, and in the following the end, although Harper liimself was 
February given the command of the 17th mudr sliakeirby the severe losses sustained 
infantry brigade. He was also created by his old division. Nevertheless he re- 
C.B. In his new position l-Iarper did well, covered himself and had the satisfaction 
particularly at the minor action of Epi- oflcading his corps throughout the closing 
nette (11-12 March). In September 1016 stages of the War until tlie final German 
he was promoted to the temporary rank i-ctrcat; the corps jiaiticularly distin- 
of major-general, with command of the guished itself in the fighting round Mirau- 
Slst (Iliglilaiid) division,TemtorialPorce, moiit, north of the river Ancre, in the 
and he was coiifirinecl in this rnnk in following August. 

January 1916. lie soon proved a succc.ss- Harper continued to hold his command 
ful leader in battle ns well ns a capable until after the Armistice, being created 
instructor of troops. Gifted with a clieer- K.C.B. at the close of the year 1918 and 
ful, optimistic, placid temperament, caring awarded the substantive rank of lieu- 
only for the cs.scntials of life and inspired tenant-general in Januury 1919. In the 
with an oddly fatalistic outlook as to bis following June he w'ns transferred from 
own destiny, Ilaipcr quickly cslabltshcd the IV Corjis to the post of coinmandcr- 
a reputation for command, and his division in-ohief, Southern coniniand, at home. In 
the name of a liard-figiiting formation, that appointment he continued to do good 
riis first opportunity came during the work at Salisbury until he ivas killed in a 
battle of the Somme, when the division motor-ear accident in Dorsetshire 15 
was given the tlmnklcss task of capturing December 1922. 

High Wood (20 July 1916). Although this Harper married in 1893 the Hon, Ella 
attack ended in failure, Ilnipcr had learnt Constance Jackson, second daughter of 
his le-sson to good effect, for on 13 Novein- the first Baron Allcrton (q.v.]. Tliey liad 
her his men carried Beaumont Hamel no children. Harper is commemorated by 
village in brilliant fashion. a relief portrait in bronze in the north 

In April 1917 the Slst division took part aisle of Salisbury Cathedral, 
in the battle of Arras: first, in the bitter avmfis, 10 December 1022; Army lists; 

lighting of 0-12 A]iril; again on 23 April, p, Bewshcr, lliHtory of (he 51st (Iliglihmd} 
when the Highlanders captured the ill- Dfoision, 1921-, persomdunowtedgej 
famed chemical works at Hoeux; lastly, in 11 . nu WATTuviLi.ti;, 

the severe struggle of 12-13 May. The 

db isiou then went into te.secve and moved HABRIS, FREDERICK LIW'ERTON 
north. Then at the opening of the third (180'1-1026), politician and nrt collector, 
battle of Ypres on 31 July, it distinguished the eldest son of Frederick William Harris, 
itself by carrying the line of the Steenbeck of Nonvood,by his w’ifc, Elizabeth Raclicl, 
brook. On 20 September it made con- daughter of Peter J'iaclcod Wylie, was 
sidernble progress at Poelcapcllc and born at Norw'ood 17 December 1864. He 
effectively repvilscd the enemy’s counter came of Quaker stock. At the age of 
attacks. Harper’s troops then moved twelve he went to Winchester, and at 
southwards again and ivere engaged in the seventeen to Gonville and Caiu.s College, 
battle of Caml.uai; on 21 November they Cambridge, where he gained a second 
advanced as far as Bourlon Wood, by the class in the natural science tripos in 
villageofFlesqulci'es.butwerethendrawn 1884. He then joined his fnther’.s finn, 
out of oction. The successes of the Slst Havria & Dixon, ship-owners in London 
division in the flgliting of the previous two for the past hundred years. Two years 
years may be ascribed largely to Harpcr’.s later he married Gertrude, daughter of 
cool leadership In action as well as to the John G. Richardson, of Moyallon, co, 
inetlioclical niid reasoned manner in which Dow'n, and Bessbrook, co. Annagli; they 
he invariably prepared his troops for the had no children. 
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"TiTToOO Levcrton Iltirris entered par¬ 
liament as conservative member for Tync- 
xnoiith, and Jmid the scat for six years. He 
next sat for Stepney ns a unionist from 
1007 to 1911, and after timt for East 
Woi'ccstersliire from 1914 to 1918. He was 
a member of tlve tnvilf commission, a body 
wliicli met in 1004 at the invitation of 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] to consider the 
principles on which a tariff should be 
based, and of the London county council 
from 1907 to 1910. But the subject which 
engaged his liveliest interest was the 
Declaration of London (1900), a proposal 
to limit the right of search at sea of 
neutral vessels cairying contraband; and 
it was in great measure owing to his fore- 
siglit and the energy of liis opposition tliat 
the bill which embodied this document 
was defeated in 1910. 

Thus, when the European War began, 
Levcrton Harris’s patli was marked out 
for him; and he was destined to play 
an important part, aided as he was by 
the insight and imaginative drive of the 
artistic teinpcrament, in devising and 
directing the policy wliich led to the suc¬ 
cessful blockade of Germany. Early in 
August 1914 he joined the trade division 
of the Admiralty >vith the lioiiorary rank 
of lieutenant, R.N.V.R. He was made 
adv’iscr in coinincTce and ]>roniotcd com¬ 
mander in February 1915, and in 1016 
was sworn of the Privy ConneiL In June 
of that year he was placed in control of 
the Restriction of Enemy Supplies Depart-1 
meat under the Foreign Oilicc; and from 
December 1916 to Jamiary 1919 he wa:s 
under-secretary to the Alinistry of Biock- 
adc. He was active in promoting measures 
for diverting supplies of cotton from Ger¬ 
many before it liad been declared contr.a- 
hand, and for stopping her imports of 
copper and meat. After visiting Norway 
in July 1910 and meeting in congress the 
leading fish exporters, he succeeded in 
obtaining for England 85 per cent, of all 
the fish and flsh-oil landed on Noi-wcgian 
shores. The American ambassador of that 
time wrote of Levcrton Harris ns follow.s: 
‘The man who really makes the blockade, 
lives around the corner never lieai'cl 
of liim, a man named Harris .. .). He and 
Lloyd George arc the two most energetic 
men tiint I knoiv of in tins kingdo/n. . . . 
TTu-s gentle, resolute, quiet man sits guni*- 
dian at all the gatc.s of Germany ’ {Life atid 
Lcllers of Walter Hines Page, vol. iii, p. 
;ni). In 1010 Levcrton Harris succeeded 
Lord Robert Cecil ns chairman of the 
economic council in Paris; he was made 


an olficcr of the legion of honour (France), 
and of the order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus 
(Italy), and was conlhinccl in the ranlc of 
honorary captain, R.N.V.R., for tlie Tyne 
division. He then retired from political life. 

So much for Levcrton I-Iavri.s’s public 
career. There was, however, another side 
to his aetivitic.s, for he was one of the most 
discerning art connoisseurs of his time. 
During his business career he had already 
amassed a considerable fortune, nntl on 
bis succession in 1900, by bequest from 
hi.s uncle, James L. Wylie, to Camilla 
Lacey, the home of Fanny Burney, he 
continued the collection of antiques which 
his uncle had begun, and also made a 
‘grangerized’ life of Fanny Burney, many 
of whose possessions and manuscripts had 
been sold with the house when his uncle 
purchased it in the ’.sixties. Tlie great bulk 
of his collection, including the Fanny 
Burney engravings, was burnt in 1019, 
but with astounding perscvcriincc he at 
once set about reconstituting the gran¬ 
gerized Fanny Burney (subscfiucntly be¬ 
queathed by him to the National Portmit 
Gallery), and forming another collection 
of antiques, which at liis dcatli enriched 
throijgli Ins bequest the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Britiatx Museum, and the 
Fit/.william Mu.'scum at Cambridge. IILs 
collection of majolica, which he left to 
the FitvAvilliam Museum, together with 
i £10,000, illustrates with .singular conqilctc- 
ness the whole development of Italian 
majolica and maintains a very higli stan¬ 
dard of artistic oxecllcnoe. 

Levcrton I-IniTis Avas elected honorary 
.sccrclury of the Contemporary Art Siocicty 
in 1923, holding this jDOst iu\til his death, 
aJid he .served on the sites committee of 
the Oirice of Works from 1022 to 1024. 
During the last six years of his life, by a 
surprising dcve!o})!ncnt, lie became a 
painter. He studied at the Slade School, 
and in 1020 he held an exhibition of bis 
work at the Goupil Gallciy. He had 
already achieved a distinct personal style 
by the time of h Ls death, Avhicli toolc place 
in London, from angina pectoris, 14 
November 1926. 

Levcrton Harris was an attractive, 
eager, accomplished man ; quick of intel¬ 
lect,.skilled jii negothi I ion, he bad a burning 
patriotism and an immense zest for life. 

A cartoon of Levcrton Harri.s by ‘Spy’ 
a]j])carcd in Vaniltj Pair 150 Decern b cr 1909. 

[Manchester Guardian, 17 Novombor 1020; 
T. Roi-enius, 'I'ha Leveiion Harris Collection, 
1031.) H. S. Ede. 
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IIAllUI&'ON, FREDERIC (1831-1923), also by its claim to a monopoly of sym^ 
author and positivist, was born at 17 pathy with classes less fortunate than 
Eiiston Square, London, 18 October 1831, those to ■which they themselves belonged, 
the eldest son of Frederick Harrison, of Harrison, under the iniliience of John 

Thrcndneedle Street, by Iiis wife, Jane, Stuart Mill, George Grote, Thomas Arnold 

only danghtci of Alexander Eidee, of Bel- of Rugby, and others, beean^e a liberal, 
fast. His father, n prosperous London and reinsvincd one long after the outloolc 
merchant who came of Leicestershire of both the great political parties had 
yeoman stock, went to live, shortly after altered out of all recagnitioi\. 
his son’s birth, at Mnswcll Hill, and It was also at Oxford that Harrison was 
afterwards moved to Oxford Square, Pad- lirst attracted by the doctrines of positi- 
dtngton, and then to Ijineastcr Gate, visin, as enunciated by Auguste Coiutc 
His country house was Sutton Place, (1798-1857). This was chielly due to the 
Guildfoi'd. It was of Sutton Place that iiifliienceofafcIlowandtutorofWadham, 
his son wrote a description in his Annah Richard Congreve [q.v.], who is genornlly 
of an old Manor House (1893). regarded as the founder of positivism i'a 

At the age of eleven (1842) Harrison England. Comte’s teaching, centred ns it 
went to King’s College School, London, was upon the phenomena of human life, 
and when he left in 1840 he had risen to fell in with the views of those who were 
be second in the school. Among his school- dissatisfied with social conditions, and 
fellows was Henry Pany Lkldon, with anxious to promote rerorins. I-Iavrison, 
whom, although their paths in life fol- like a few others, eventually accepted 
lowed widely different lines, he main- positivism as a religion and as a .siibsti- 
tained a fiiendshij), and for whom he had tute for belief in the supernatural. It was 
a strong regard, llarrison won a scholar- defined as a ‘reorgnni/.ation of life, at once 
sliip at Wadhain College, Oxford, in 1848 intellectual, moral, and social, by faith in 
and went up to the university in the our common humanity’. Tiiere was a 
autumn of the following year. In 1852 he meeting-house in Chapel Street, London, 
obtained a second class in the lirst exami- where services were held and addresses 
nation ever held for classical honour given. DilTercnces arose in 1878, when 
moderations, and in 1853 a first class in Congreve’s claim to be head of the Positi- 
thc final school of literae hvmariiores and a vist community was contested by a section 
fourtli class in tliat of law and history. In who supported the authority of Picirc 
1854 he w’as elected a fellow of his college. Ltilfitte, Comte’s Utevavy executor. Among 
He held his fellowship for two years, and those who refused to folloAv Congre^'c wns 
his active connexion with Oxford ended in Harrison, now considered one of the lenders 
185(1. He was called to the bar by Lin- of the movement. They opened Newton 
coin’s Inn in 1858 and followed the pro- Hall, Fetter Lane, as a place of meeting in 
fcasion of the law, according to his own 1881 and founded tlie Posilivist Review 
statement, for some fifteen years witli in 1893. 

little zest and with no ambition. Undertheauspicesof Harrison, who was 

Harrison considered his seven years president of the English Positivist Coin- 
(1849-1850) at Oxford as the formative inittce from 1880 to 1905, the positivist 
period of his life and of his opinions. He society led an active religious life, but in 
went there, as he says in an autobiographi- his later years the stress ^viiich came to be 
cnl note ■written long afterwards, as some- laid upon the sacerdotal side of positivism 
thing of a nco-catliolie, and took the to some extent alienated his sympatliy. It 
Sacrament with a leaning towards belief cannot be said tliat at tlic end of his life 
in Transubstantiation. He found the these questions possessed milch general 
dominant type of thought presented to interest. 'Hie Zfcuieio came to an end about 
him at Oxford positive rather than catho- the time that he died, and a few’years later 
lie, and liberalism in the ascendant. His hardly any trace of tlie movement I'c- 
religious beliefs were unsettled, and it W'as nmined. As a religion positivism never 
not until some time later that he found a met with wide acceptance, wliile as a 
new faith to satisfy him in the Comtist system of social ethics its part had been 
doctrine of positivism. In politics he was played. The daririj theories of its early 
attracted by the tenets of the liberal party, days W’ere the conunonplaccs of tw’cnticth- 
Those were days when liberalism made a century polities, and the jjrnctical effect 
strong appeal to ardent and active-minded given to mairy of them had created new 
young men, not only by its claim to a problems to deal with which other Organi- 
monopoly of political enlightenment, but zations were required. 
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"H^mison inIluencacl the life and thought 
of liis time, less by his activity as a mis- 
sioiuu-y of positivism, than by his vigour 
ns a man of pmcticnl purpose. The eager¬ 
ness, or vehemence, of liis political and 
social sympathies impre.sscd persons who 
neither professed nor knew anything about 
]iis positivist faith. He influenced by 
example, and not by precept only, for he 
worked industriously to give what assis¬ 
tance he could in applying the principles 
wliich he preached, liis outside interests 
were many, and he was never able citlier to 
give up religion or pliiloaophy for politics, 
or to drop politics for the sake of books, 
lie was always anxious to study move¬ 
ments on the spot. For some years he 
tfltiglit at the lYorking Men’s College in 
Great Ormond Street in the company of 
Frederick Denison Maurice [q.v.] and Tom 
Iliiglics [q.v.]. He also served on the 
royal commission on Trades Unions (1807- 
1860), and was secretary of the royal com¬ 
mission for digesting the law^ (1809-1870). 
In lS6f) he was appointed examiner in 
jurisprudence, lloman law, and constitu¬ 
tional lii.story for tlie Council of Legal 
Education, a post w'hic;h he held for some 
years. From 1877 to 1889 he was professor 
of jurisprudence, constitutional and inter¬ 
national law for the Council of Legal hldu- 
cation. Wien the Jirst London county 
council, of wliieh Lord Ilo.scbcry was the 
chairman, was formed in 1888, Harrison 
was nominated as one of the aldermen in 
the foliowing year. ITis one attempt to 
enter parliament was his unsuccessful 
candidature for London University as a 
supporter of Home Rule at tJic general 
election of 1886. 

Harrison travelled much and w'as a 
prolific writer on Instorical and literary 
subjects. He acted as the special corre¬ 
spondent of The Times in France during 
tlic constitutional crisis which preceded 
the fall of Marshal MacMahon in 1877. 
For a long time he refused to describe 
himself as a man of letters, but as he 
grew older his literary activity increased, 
espccioliy in fields wlicre there was Ics.s 
scope for controwrsy and more for the 
use of his w'cll-storod mind and remark¬ 
able memory. He contributed CromiceH 
(1888) and Chalhctm (lt)0;>) to the popular 
scries of ‘Twelve English Statesmen’; 
published a biography of Willia7n the 
SiktH (1897); arid ^vrote n short life of 
lluskin (1902) for the ‘English Men of 
Letters’ series, He made many studies 
and criticisms of his own contemporaries, 
and collected them in a volume of Studies 


in Early Vivioriun Lileralure (1895). He 
edited in 1892 The New Calendar of Great 
Men, biographies of the 538 worthies of 
all ages included in the positivist ealendar 
of Comte, and contributed largely to its 
pages. During the European War, in 
w'hieh he lost one of his sons, Harrison 
published The German Peril (101.5). I-Ie 
had long regarded German imperialism as 
a menace to England and to civillv.ation, 
and much of this book was a I’cpctition of 
liis earlier warnings. He was strongly 
opposed to the Allies making any terms 
with the HohcnxoUcrns, or with any other 
ruling house in Germany. 

Up to 100*1 most of Harrison’s literary 
work had consisted of lii.storical, political, 

I or critical studies, la tliat year, yielding 
to wbat he termed a senile wealuicss, he 
brought out a romance entitled Theophano: 
the Crusade of the 'Tenth Ccnlury. lie had 
given prolonged study to Byzantine his¬ 
tory' and its influence on the modern -world, 
choosing tliis a.s the subject of bis Iledc 
lecture at Cambridge in IDOO. Ibis book, 
which is one of Hairison’s most important 
works, is dcserii^cd by its author as a 
roiimntic monograph. His niin was to 
paint a general picture of the South and 
Enst of Europe in the tenth century, and 
of the relations of that jDart of Christen¬ 
dom ivith the ads'sijicing power of Islam. 
Harrison’s special knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject gives to this romance a considerable 
value, and, although as a story it may be 
thought over-long in places, the perspec¬ 
tive of history is carefully preserved. He 
folloivcd this book up with the pubjication 
in 1900 of Nicephoriis, a 'Tragedy, written 
in blank verse which is stately without 
elaboration. Tlie cjiai'acter.s in the tragedy 
are taken fiom Theophano. 

Until his marriage in 1870 Harrison 
lived with his parents, and for thir ty years 
after his marriage he contiimed to live in 
London, during the greater part of the 
time in Westbourne Terrace, Paddington. 
He left London in 1902 and lived at Elm 
Hill,Hawkhurst, Kent, until 1012, when lie 
W'cnt to live at HatJi, a city which attracted 
him by the charm of its eighteenth-century 
urchitcctiirc ami associations. His liousc 
was No. 10 ia the Royal Creseent, a block 
of buiUlings which is one ol'tlie chief bciui- 
ties of HatJi. lie maintained remarkable 
vitality to the end of his life, writing, 
reading, and talking with the energy and 
eagerness of a much younger man. His 
appreciation of Hath was reciprocated and 
in Noveinbci’ 1021 the honorary freedom 
of the city was conferred upon liim. 
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Harrison was a man of masculine temper When she won a scholarship on the 

and powerful intellect- He was a student results of tlio Cambridge higher local 
of many literatures, much-travelled, and examination, l^Iiss Hanison’s fatlier con- 
widely refld. As a writer, he was described sented to her becoming a student at 
by Lord Morley ns n master of language, Cambridge. At Ncwnhain College from 
his style, although not wholly free from October 1874 to June 1379 she was the 
excess, being direct and plain. He de- centre of a group of friends which iuduiicd 
lighted in controversy and championed Mary Paley (afterwards Mrs. Alfred Mar- 
many generous causes. The conviction shall), MargaretMerriliekl (afterwards Mv.s. 
that his own view was the right one lent A. W. Veri-nll), hlllen Crofts (afterwards 
emphasis to the exposition of his case. Mrs. Francis Darwin), and Alice Lloyd 
Harrison wfts Itcde lecturer at Cam- (afterwardsMis.Dew-Smith). IlcnrySklg- 
bridge (1900), Washington lecturer at wick persuaded her to read classics rather 
Chicago (1901), Herbert Spcaieer lecturer than moral sciences. After being placed 
at Oxford (lOOo), and a vicc-ptc.sideivt of in the sccoud. class of the classical tripos, 
the Royal Ilistorical Society and of the in 1879, .she settled in London in order 
London Library. He received honorary to study areliaeology under Sir Charles 
degrees from tlie universities of Oxford, Newton at the British Museum. Among 
Cambridge, and Aberdeen, and in 1809 scholars who, then aticl later, shared in 
was elected an honorary fellow of his old her w'ork and enjoyed her vivid friendship 
college, Wadham. were Dr. and Mrs. Verrall, S. H. Butcher, 

Harrison married in 1870 his cousin, Mr. D. S. MacColl, and Professor Gilbert 
Ethel (died 1910), only daughter of Wil- Murray. 

limn Harrison, of Crnvcn Hill Gardens, In London (1880-1898) Miss Harrison 
London, and had four sons and one dough- lectured on Greek art in the galleries of the 
ter. He died at his house in Bath 14 British Museum and even at boy,s’schools, 
January 1923, in his ninety-second year, an adventure which sonic Victorians 
{The Times. 15 January 1923; Fivdcric rather bold. Three visits to 

Harrison, AviobioRwijhic Memoirs, 1011 ; Greece and a study of the topography of 
Austin Harrison, krcf/eric 7/flrWson: TAongA/s Athens under Dr. Wilhelm Ddrpfold in- 
a7ui Memories, 1925; private inforinntion.] spired the nmst substantial of her writings 
A. CociiiiANE. in this period,. The Mylhologij and Momi- 
menis of Ancient Athens (1890), a com- 
HARRISON, JANE ELLEN (1850- mentary on Paiisanias, Boole I, with a 
1928), classical scholar, born at Cottiiig- translation by Mrs. Verrall. Beforoleaving 
ham, York,shire, 0 September 1850, was London she had v’on recognition as a 
the third daughter of Charles Hiirrison, scholar of the first; rank. Tlic uiu\'ersitles 
timber rnerchant, hy his first w'ife, Eliza- of Abei-dcen and Durham gave her honor- 
beth Hawlesley, daughter of TJionins Ncl- ary degrees, and the Berlin Classieal 
son, of Limber Grange, Lincolnshire. Archaeological Institute made her a corre- 
Shortly after her birlli, her mother, ‘a sponding member in 1890. 
silent woman of singular gentlci\c.ss and In 1898 Miss Harrison returned to Cara- 
serciiityh died; and her father entrusted bridge ns lecturer in elussiciil archaeology 
her education to a succession of gover- at Newnham College, which remained her 
nesaes. Only one of thc.se proved willing home until 1922. A lecture w'as, botli to 
to indulge Jane Harrison’s passion for her and to her audience, a dramatic event, 
languages by learning with her to read Oncesheenlistedtwol'ricndstoswingbuH- 
Gerinan, Latin, the Greek Testament, and roai*cr.satthcback of the darkened lecture- 
even a little Hebrew. Another of her room in order that the audience inigltt 
governesses, a conscientious and fcr\'cntly learn from tire ‘aw'c-inspiring and truly 
religious woman, became her stepmother, religious’ sound what Aeschylus meant by 
An olcl-fasluoncd and strict upbringing at ‘bull-voices roaring from soinewlicrc out 
Scalby in Yorkshire and l-Ieiulrc Mynach of the unseen*. A ]^iipil lias I'ccordcd that, 
in North Wales was broken off when her ns a teacher, ‘she never sought or desired 
stepmother sent her to be ‘finished’ at inllucnce; indeed, she regarded a con- 
Cheltenham College, then (1808-1870) scioiisly exerted iunucnce us an insult to 
under the rule of Miss Dorothea Beale, personality. And since she had no sense 
Tlianks chiefly to her own unshakeable of age .she felt no special responsibility to 
rc,solution to learn what slie wanted to youth. She treated everybody alike, and 
learn, she obtained honours in the London talked perfectly freely on all subjects, 
Umversityexaniinationforwoineninl870. The influence which she did exert, if it 
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can be limited by such a term, was of 
course oil the more profoimcl because it 
„.i,s so subtle and iin.sclfconscious.’ She 
was never happier tlian -wiicii teaching 
the luclinients of Greek or other languages 
to heifiiifiei'S, whose co-operation she easily 
won by her infectious enthusiasm. 

jliss Harrison’s two most important 
boolcs were jniblished betiv’ceii the 0 ])cning 
of the twentieth century and the outbreak 
of the European Wav. The Prolegomemi 
ioiJieSUidij of Greek Ucligion (1003) marked 
the end of her tenure (1000-1003) of a 
research fellowship Eit Ncwnhnm, n posi¬ 
tion which she was the first to occujiy. 
Folloiving a principle already illustrated in 
Mylliolof’ij and Monuments and funda¬ 
mental to all her work, tliat myths to a 
large extent took their rise ‘not in poetic 
imagination but in primitive,often savage, 
aiid^I think, always pmch'cfd ritual’, .she 
concentrated attention on the older 
Chthonic ritual of the aversion and purga¬ 
tion of evil, underlying the Olympian rites 
whose formula is do ul dcs, and on Orphism 
ns a spiritual mysticism developed out of 
])rimitivc cercmonic.s of piirilication. In 
1007, when a new’ edition of the X*rolcgo- 
mena was called for, she felt the need to 
icconsider her attitude to religion in the 
light of two ideas due rc.sjjcctively to 
Henri Bergson and Emile Duvkheim: 
‘first, that the mystery-god and the 
Olympians express respectively, the one 
dark, life, and the other the action of 
conscious intelligence which reflects on 
and analyses life; and secondly that, 
among primitive peoples, religion reflects 
collective feeling and coItecUve thinking.’ 
The results of this re-examination were 
given in Themis, a Sludij of the Social' 
Ovigins of Greek Religion (1912). In the 
preface to the second edition of this work 
(1927) Miss Harrison was able to claim 
tliat most of her old heresies, condemned 
os rash by her contemporaries, were noAV 
ncceptccl as commonplaces by a younger 
school of antiiropologists. 

In the same preface Miss Harrison 
wrote; ‘Between the two editions lies the 
Great War, which sluxttcred much of nen- 
demic tradition, scattered my follow- 
w’orkera all over Europe to be killed or 
drilled, and drove me, for I ttm no Archi¬ 
medes, to fly from Greece and seek sanc¬ 
tuary in other languages and civilizations 
—Bnssian, Oriental, and, finally, Senndi- 
navinn—bringing with them uo bitter tang 
of remembrance. For nearly ten years I 
never opened a Greek book.’ After study¬ 
ing Russian in Paris (1915) she cainc buck 


to Newnham (1917) and lectured on Rus¬ 
sian until, at the age of seventy-two, she 
dispersed her classical library arid hnnlly 
left Cambridge for Paris and London ‘to 
see things’, as .she wrote, ‘more freely 
and more widely*. 

Miss Harrison took life as a scries of 
adventures; and, although belonging to 
the first genovation of women who, in 
vindiccating then* clniin to the highest 
education, were tempted to imitate the 
ma.sciilinc approach to learning, she 
worked, a.s she lived, witli a passion that 
was distinctively feminine. In her last 
years nyoungiiovelist, Miss HopcMirrlecs, 
gave her the devotion of an adopted 
daughter. She died in London 5 April 
1028 . A portrait bj' Augustus John (1909) 
is at Newnham College. 

[Jnne I-Iarrlson, Iteimnisccnces of a Student's 
Life, 102^; Nezonham College Letter, January 
1920; J. L. lilyi'cs, Jane Harrison Memorial 
Lecture, 1038; peraoiinl knowledge.] 

F. M. ConNFOUD. 

HASTINGS, JAMES (1852-1022), edi¬ 
tor and divine, was born at Huntly, Aber- 
decnshii'c, 2G March 1852, the .second son 
and fifth child of James Hastings, miller, 
of the Mill of Huntly, by his wife, Hope 
Ro.ss. He was educated iit the public school 
at Huntly, Old Aberdeen grammar school, 
Aberdeen University (where he graduated 
M.A. in 1876 and of wliich he received the 
honorarj^ degree of D.D. in 1897), and the 
Free Church Divinity College, Aberdeen. 
In 1884i he was ordained and ))Gcamc 
pastor of Kinneff Free churcli, ICincfir- 
dineshire. At Kinneff Hastings early gave 
evidence of those qualities 'which made 
him an eminently suitable recipient, in 
1913, of the Dyke Acland medal, which is 
awarded bicriniiilly to a distinguished 
scholar whose w'ork is especially directed 
to the popularization of exact knowledge 
of the Bible. Here, in face of difTiculties 
wbicJi would have dctciTcd most men, lie 
founded in 1889 q monthly magazine, The 
Rxposilory Times, editing it continuously 
and writing much of it himself from 1889 
until his death. In 1808, within a year of 
his moving (1897) to Willison churcli, Dun¬ 
dee, appeared volume i of his Dictionary 
of the IJible; iii 1902 the fourth volume 
was published, an extra volume conn)let- 
ingthe work in Ibflti. Hastings, who was 
incapable of neglecting any duties winch 
lie had undertaken, found the dcinnnds of 
a city charge too exacting, and in 1001 
accepted a call to the United Free church, 
St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire, a country 
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parish, wlicre he remained until he retired 
from x^astoral work to Aberdeen in 1911. 

No year found Hastings witliout some 
large enterprise in train. In addition to 
numerous series of expository publications 
he published a Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels (2 volumes, 1006-7), a single¬ 
volume Dictionary of the Bible, an entirely 
new compilation (1008), a Dictionary of 
the Apostolic Church (vol. i, 1915, vol. ii, 
1018), and the work by which his name 
will probably be remembered longest— 
the Encyclo 2 )aedia of Ileligion and EUtics, 
the twelve volumeg of which (1908-1021) 
he saw completed, and tlie index voluinc 
of which he had planned. 

Hastings’s lively Christian faith and 
lo^'e of learning, his di.scernment, his rare 
skill in planning large works of reference, 
his eye for the right contributor of wlrafc- 
cver nationality or ‘confession’, his 
scholarly accuracy which quickly con¬ 
victed a careless writer, his unhurried 
energy, his firmness and courtesy—^these 
qualities equipped him for his life’s unique 
acliievcinent in the promotion of religious 
kno^vledgc. He was a notable preacher, 
simple and direct, and an eager worker for 
social welfai’c. Puritan in temper, he was 
of catliolie tastes in literature, happy in 
the possession of a private librarj'^ which 
can have had few rivals in Scotland. 
Games he played keenly, and test matches 
drew him south of the Border. 

Hastings died at Aberdeen 15 October 
1922. At his bedside were the revised 
proofs of the November number of The 
Expository Times. He married in 1884 
Ann Wilson, daughter of Alexander For¬ 
syth, of Elgin, by whom he liad a son and 
a dauglitcr. The Expository Times con¬ 
tinued to be published under the joint 
editorship of his children. 

[Aberdeen Free Press, 28 June 1018 ond 10 
October 1022; Aberdeen Daily Journal, 10 
October 1022; Eli>in Couraut and Courier, 
20 October 1922 ; (Uasgoiv Herald, 17 October 
1022; British IVeddy, 10 October 1022; 
Expository Times, December 1022; private 
information.] E. R. AIicklem. 

HAIVTREY, Sir CHARLES HENRY 
(1858-1923), actor, tbc fifth son and eighth 
of the ten children of the Rev. John Wil¬ 
liam Ilawtrey, by his first wife, Frances 
Mary Aniic, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Procter, historical writer 
and siipcrin tcuclcnt of studies at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, was born at 
Eton 21 December 1858. His father, a 
first cousin once removed of Edward 


Craven Hawtrey [q.v.j, provost of Eton 
was then a house master at Eton, the 
lower school of which Charles Hawtrey 
entered at eight years old. In 1869 his 
father left Eton nnd founded St, Micliaefs 
School, Aldin nou.ge, Slough; and there 
Ha^vtrey was educated until lie returned 
to Eton in 1672. In 1873 he left Eton for 
Rugby, where he played cricket for the 
school. Intended for the army, he went in 
1875 to a crammer’s in London, but he 
abandoned the ii\tcntion, and fi om 1870 
to 1879 was a private tutor. In February 
1881 he matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, but in November following his 
name was taken off the books, since in 
October he had gone on the stage. 

Hawirey made his first appearance 
under the name of Charles Banlccs at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, in the 
part of Edward Langton in The Colonel by 
(Sir) Francis Cowley Burnand [q.v.]. With 
his brother William, wlio had also gone on 
the stage (as did another brother, George), 

I Ha^vtrcy took a company on tour in the 
spring of 1883; but he had been a pro¬ 
fessional actor for less than two years 
when he came upon the play which began 
his very successful career in farce and 
comedy. This was an English version of 
a German farce, Der Bibliothckar, by 
Gustav von Moser. Rc-written by Haw- 
trey, who entitled it 'The Private Sccrctarij 
and later rc\isecl it, the play -was first 
staged at the Prince’s Theatre on 29 
March 1884, and tinnsfcrrcd on 10 May 
1884 to the Globe Theatre, where W. S, 
Penley succeeded (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree in the title-part, nnd Hawtrey, vindcr 
his own name, took the part of Douglas 
Cattermole. The play ran for t^vo years, 
and Hawtrey claimed that lie inaugurated 
the ‘querie’ for pit and gallery in order to 
control the crowds which came to see it. 

Thereufter for ncnrly forty y’cars Haw- 
trey worked hard at his profession, Ho 
managed the Globe Theatre till tlie au¬ 
tumn of 1887; then the Comedy Theatre 
till the beginning of 1803 nnd sigain from 
April 1896 to April 1898. At one time and 
another be managed .sixteen other London 
theatres and produced about one hundred 
plays. Of these the most memorable by 
reason of tlicir success and of liis per¬ 
formances in them, were two more adapta¬ 
tions from von Moser, The Pickpocket by 
George Hawtrey, and The Arabian Nights 
by Sydney Grundy; Jane by Harry 
Nicholls and 'William Lestoeq ; One Sum- 
mePs Day by H. V. Esmond; Lord and 
Lady Algy by R. C. Carton; A Aicssuge 
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from Mars by Richard Ganthony; The 
Man from BUmIdcij's by ‘F. Anstcy’; 
JkoT Old Charlie by C. H. Brookfield; 
Jack Slratv by W. S. Maugliam; The LiUle 
Dmmzcl by Mouckton Hoife; GeneralJohn 
liciian by ‘George Birmingham’, and 
Ambrose Applcjohn's Adventure by W. 
ILickett. 

Ilawti'cy was a good producer of plays 
and teacher of acting. la staging farce 
and liglit comedy he showed a mastery of 
fine shades and tlic polish which belonged 
to the school of the Bancrofts and W. S. 
Gilbert; but now and then he proved him¬ 
self chieient in producing more serious 
drama. As actor, he liad the wit to make 
liis greatest strength out of wbnt had been 
the banc of his youth, his iirunobility of 
face. He learned so to charge that im- 
inobility with expression that he excelled 
in the characters of liar.s, selfish men, and 
crringluisbaiuls, in which imperturbability 
was necessary, and any break in it came 
witli great effect. Better than any of his 
conteinporarie.s he achieved by art an air 
of being entirely natural, lie seldom 
attempted the pathetic; but in One Sum¬ 
mer's Day he siiowcd that hi-s method was 
capable of giving a signal moment of it. 

In 1001 and in 1903 to 1004 Hawtrey 
paid professional visits to the United 
States. He was kniglitcd in 1922. He was 
twice married: first, in 1880 to Madeline 
Harriet, daughter of Tlionias Shcriffe, of 
Henstend Hall, Suffolk, wlio divorced him 
in 1893 and died in 1905; and secondly, 
in 1010 to Katherine KIsie, daughter of 
tlie Hev. William Robinson Clarke, nnd 
widow of the Hon. Albert Henry Petre, 
son of William Henry Francis, eleventh 
Baron Petre. He had no children by cither 
marriage. He died in London 30 July 
1923. 

Off the stage and on, I-Iawtrcy was a 
cliarniing man, and had many friencls of 
both sexes. He ivas a good cricketer and 
golfer; but the chief interest of his life (an 
interest shared by his father) was horse- 
racing. He began betting when nt Eton; 
in 1885 he won £1*1,000 on a single race, 
and in 1885 and 1880 he had horses of his 
own in training. 

[The Tivies, 31 July 102,3 ; Cbarlc.s Hawtrey, 
The Truth at Last, 1924; Florence Molcsworll) 
llawLrey, The Hhtoiii of the Jlawlret/ Famili/, 
1003; IF/io’s Who in the Thcalre, 1012.] 

H. H. Child. 

HEADLAM-RIORLEY, Sm JAMES 
WYCLIFFE (18G3-1920), political histor¬ 
ian, was born at Wliorlton, near Barnard 


Castle, Durham, 24 December 1863. He 
w'as the second son of the Rev. Arthur 
William Headhim, successively \’i(!ar of 
Whorltou, viear of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
and rector of Gaiiiford, honorary canoa of 
Durham Cathedral, by his wife, Agnes 
Sarah, daughter of James Favell, of Nor- 
inanton, Yorkshire. He was nephew of 
Thomas Emerson Hcadlam, judge ad^'o- 
catc-gencral [q.v,], and cousin of Walter 
George Headlain, scliolar and poet [q.v.]. 
His elder brother, Arthur Cayley Head- 
Inin, bccnine bishop of Gloucester in 1923. 
In 1918 James Headlain assumed by royal 
licence the additional siirnaine (and arms) 
of Morlcy, on inheriting the property of 
the last member of the West Riding family 
from which he was descended through the 
wife of his paternal grandfather. 

llcndlnm was educated at Eton, where 
he was a ICing’s scholar, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. He 'was placed in the 
first class of both parts of the classical 
tripos (1885 and 1887), and elected a fel¬ 
low of his college ill 1890, a position wliich 
he held until 1806, The dissertation on 
which he obtained his fcllowsbij) was 
‘Election by Lot at Athens’, which had 
gained the Prince Consort prize at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1890 and was published in 1891 
(reissued in 1933). 

Hcadlam had meanwhile visited Ger¬ 
many, first staying in families in order to 
learn German, and then studying at tlic 
university of Berlin under Treitsohke mid 
Hans Delbriick. During this period he 
first met (about ClirlsLinas 1887) the lady 
whom he married in 1893, Elisabeth (Else), 
yoiingc.st child of August Sonntng, doctor 
of medicine, of Lfineburg, tlicn resident at 
Dresden. They ha<l a son and a daughter. 

Both before and after gaining his fellow¬ 
ship, Hcadlam was engaged in writing, 
teacliing, and Icctui'ing, gnuhiiilly tiii'iiiiig 
from classical to historical studios. From 
1894 to 1000 he was professor of Greek and 
ancient hi-stoiy at Queen’s College, Lon¬ 
don. He served as an honorary assistant 
commissioner on the royal commission on 
secondary education which sat from March 
l.S!M. to August 1895 iiiuicr the piosidency 
of (A’iscmiiit) Bryce [q.v.]. The eomiiiis- 
sion had as rcsnlt the Board of EdiieaLion 
Act of 1890 und the Education Act of 
1902. From 1902 until the European War 
rieadlani was a stall' inspector of secondary 
schools for the Ronrd of J.'kiueation, 

Before the European War Hcadlam 
had become kno^vn as an expert on Ger¬ 
man history. He had published in 1899 
Bismarck and the German Empire in the 
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‘Heroes of the Nations’ scries, and col¬ 
laborated in 1914 with W. Alison Phillips 
and A. W. Holland in A Short TTislory of 
Germany and her Colonies. A few days 
after the outbreak of the War in August 
1914, the prime minister, Mr. Asquith, 
sent for Charles F. G. Mastermnn [q.v.] and 
instructed hini to get together tlic nucleus 
of a propagmuln ovganization, as it was 
already clear that tlie enemy was going to 
make full use of this weapon. As a result, 
the propaganda department at Wellington 
House eajnc into existence. The secretary 
of Mastevman’s committee, Sir Claud 
Seliustcr, at once sent for Hcacllnm and 
asked for his help; and on the first day he 
entered the new orOee Headlam began to 
write Ins boolc The History of Txeelve Days 
(1913), >vhich may he considered ns the 
foundation of liis future work and reputa¬ 
tion. This is a close niicl detailed study, 
based on the diplomatie cortcspomlciicc, 
of the political situation in Europe at the 
outbi'cak of the War, and remained by far 
the most valnnbJe contributionto the his -1 
toiy of that short and agitated period 
until the fuller publication of the records 
which became possible after the War was 
over. 

For the next three years Headlam re¬ 
mained as the adviser on all historical 
matters to 'Wellington House, publishing 
several controversial boohs and pamphlets 
on subjects connected with the origins of 
the War. He served as assistant director, 
under Lord Edward Glcichcn, of the politi¬ 
cal intelligence bureau in the Department 
of Information 1017-1918, and when 
British governmental propaganda was 
transferred to a separate ministry under 
Lord Beaverbrook in the latter year, 
Headlam went to tlic Foreign Ollice, 
becoming assistant director of a newly 
formed political intelligence department 
of the Ofiice, where his services were found 
of the highest value. 

In 1019 Headlnin-Morley (as he had 
now become) u’ent to Die Peace Conference 
at Paris as a member of the political sec¬ 
tion of the British delegation, where he 
served on several of the more important 
committees, dealing with Belgian and 
Danish problems, Danzig, the Saar Valley, 
Alsace-Lorraine, ‘ Jliiiorities’, and the 
Eastern frontier.^ of Germany. 

On Iris return to England in 1020, 
ricndlam-Morley was appointed historical 
nch’iser to the Foreign Olfice (a post which 
was specially created for him and which 
did not survive his retirement in 1028) and 
settled down to write a history of the peace 


settlement for official use. Tins W’as mostly 
—but not entirely—completed at the time 
of his death. He also composed many 
other memoranda on various historical 
subjects on which he was consulted, and a 
selection of these was publLshcd in lOso 
under the title Siudies in Dijdomalic His- 
lory. 

When, in 1924, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
(whose decision was confirmed by liis suc¬ 
cessor at the Foreign Ollice, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain) entrusted to Dr. G. P. 
Goocii and Mr. H. W. V. Tcmpcrlcy tljc 
publication of the complete series of 
British documents dealing with the origins 
of the War, from 1898 to 1914, the editors 
found that Headlam-Morley had already 
made a very complete collection of docu¬ 
ments for the period iminecliately pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak of war, with a view 
to puhlishing a tliiid edition of the Ilistonj 
of Tioelve Days. They accordingly ar¬ 
ranged with hini to issue first what was 
■ chronologically the last (vol. xi) of the 
' imhiiiies of liriUsh DoeMinents on the Ori¬ 
gins of the War, and this appeared in 1920 
I with the title The Outbreak of irniv 
Foreign Office Documents, June 2Sth~ 
August 4th, 191d. 

This was Headlam-Morlcy’s last pub¬ 
lished work of importance. I-Ic retired 
from the public service in December 1928, 
received a knighthood in June 1020, and 
died in a nursing liome at Wimbledon 6 
September of tlic same year. He had not 
yet received the accolade, but Ihs widow 
was allowed by royal I icence to assume the 
style of a knight’s widow. 

Hcarllam-Morley was tall, clcnn-shavcn, 
with a keen and pule intellectual face. 
There is a portrait of him—a photogravure 
by Sir Emery Walkci’ from a photograph 
—at the Royal Institute of IiitermiLiorml 
Affairs, St. James’s Square, London. 

[Pcrsoiml knoivJcdgc. ] S. G^ssei.ee, 

HEAVISIDE, OLIVER (1850-1925), 

mathematical physicist and electrician, 
was born 18 May 1850 at 55 King Street, 
Camden Town, the youngest of the four 
sons of Thomas Heaviside, a wood- 
engraver and water-colour artist. Ilis 
mother was Rachel idizabeth, dauglitcr 
of John Hook West, and sister of Emniii 
West, who married in ladJ Sir Cliarlcs 
'V’Micatstonc Iq.v.'|. Although drawings 
produced by Heaviside at the age of eJeven 
showed promi.se, his cni'ly inclinaLioiis 
were soon diverted from art to science. He 
went neither to public school nor to uni- 
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vcrsity, but by scJf-training lie acquired xvas engaged upon clcel ncai expei-iiuents. 
remfli'Uable skill in the application of His first Icelmicuil arliclo was published 
mathematics to clcctro-clyiiutnles. From in The English Mackiinic when he was 
1870 to 1874 he was in the serN'icc of the twenty-two years of age, To the Philo- 
Great Northern Teleginiih Company as sopMcal Muguzine in 1873 and 1870 lie 
ft telcsp-aph operator at Neweastle-upon- contributed proposals Cor rciuleving duplex 

Tyne. Later lie returned to London, wliei-c telegraphy practicable. It was, hoirever, 
from 1876 to 1880, in a room hi his father’s his series of paiiers in The Electrician from 
house ill Camden Town, he pursued his 1885 to 1887 which csLablislicd his vcputii- 
rigorons .studic.s in sceluston. By athletic lion, though there were but fcAv inathe- 
cxercises he kept himself lit. He suffered, inatieians at that time who could penetrate 
however, from partial deafness, a circnin- the obscurity of liis mode of presenting 
stance that accounts for nmny apparent his ideas. Certain opponents whom he 
eccentricitic.s. bi-aiulcd us ‘seicutieiilists’ were sorely 

So far as is Icnown, Wheatstone look no perplexed by his satire. His prejudices 
direct part in slmping the career of liLs were undisguisetl; they were ucconipanicd, 
nephew Oliver ITe.avi.sidc. Charles Henvi- how’cver, by invincible logic and by mirth- 
side, an elder brotlicr, after having been ful wit. 

employed in Wiieatstonci’s niusical-instru- In 1886 David Edward Iliighcs fq.v.], 
inontshop at 128 Pall Mall, set up business in an inangurnl address to the Society of 
for himself at Torquay, with a branch nt Tclcgi-aph Engineers nncl EleetriciaTis, 
Paignton, where, in 1880, he invited his de.sci’ibed experiments which eonlirmed 
aged parents and Oliver to make Iheir Henviside’s theory that when an electric 
home. At Paignton Oliver passed many current starts in n wii'e it begins on its 
happy days; lie was always willing to boundary and is propagated inward. Thus, 
break off his work to play with his in tlie langimgc of Heaviside, such a 
brother’s children, and lie retained enough transient current is ‘in layers, strong at 
power of licaring to find his greatest the boundary, weak in the middle’ [see 
pleasure in li.stcniiig to his mother jdayiiig Heaviside’s Elcclrical Papers, vol. ii, pp. 
upon the piano the sonatas of Beethoven. 170-171.] Henvisidc referred to this 
He was somewhat below medium height, phenomenon briclly ns ‘surface eoudiie- 
rufous, reserved, witty, and autocratic, tion’, and in 1887-1889 Ilertz gave furlher 
He never married. support to that theory, klennwhile, by 

Heaviside’s mother died in 1804, and the exercise of his onomastic genius, 
Ills father in 1800. Thereafter until 1000 Henviside enriched and clarified the lan- 
he lived at Newton Abbot, Devon, and guage of clectro-dynamic.s. In addition, 
subsequently in a lonely house in Lower lie proposed a change of eleetro-itiagnctic 
Warberry Road, Torquay, which after- units, to be based iqion Jiis suggested eon- 
wards became his property. Towards the vention that the outward Iliix of force due 
end of liis days he led n lierinit-likc axis- to unit cliargc from n closed surface in air 
tcnce ill some discomfort. From men of should be unity, in liis pioneer work lie 
science in universities and clscwlierc he introdiicecl his ‘Expansion 'riieorcm’, or 
constantly received njipcals for aid in the operational calrailiis, for the investigation 
solution of intricate mathcnuiticiil prob- particuhirly of transient pliciioinciuv such 
Icms, and he responded generously. His ns determine the .shape of transniittccl 
fmaiicial means were restricted, but he waves in telegraphy, He predicted that 
was never destitute. He accepted a civil advantage woidd follow from inductive 
list pension, and there wei'c not lacking ‘loading’ of telegraph cables, and he thus 
friends who sought to assist him W’ith introduced a new era in their design. He 
funds. Their .success wns .small, for he was discovered that by proper proportioning of 
hard to liclp. I.onelinoss brought with it the eleelrioal re.sisfanoe, capacity, induct- 
poor health, which culminated in serious ance, and‘Icakanoe’of an electrical circuit, 
illness. At the lust ho was moved to a it Is possible to obtain ‘a kind of juopaga- 
mu'.siiig home in Torquay, where on 3 Feb- tion of iini<|ue simiilicity ’ in which ii ivavc 
ruary 1925 he died. Ho was buried in tlie may suffer iittenmition without distor- 
local eemetevy at I’aigriton. tion—thi.s being hi.s ‘di.storlionics.s’ case. 

Hcavi.side was n disciple of Miclincl It proved to be of wide a]ipHcation in 
Faraday [q.v.] and of James Clerk Max- general dynamics, In 1902 he remarked, 
well [q.v.], In the sequence of great with regard to‘wireless’waves, that there 
electricians his place is between Maxwell might possibly be a siihlciently conducting 
and lleiiuich Hertz. As early as 1868 he ‘layer’ in tlic atmosphere to aid their 
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trtiiisniiHsion. This useful conception, 
wliicli has not yet descended from hypo¬ 
thesis to cstablislied reality, is known 
as the T-Icavisidc layer’. The library of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
contains a collection of Heaviside’s manu¬ 
scripts, hooks, and correspondence. Heavi¬ 
side was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1891. He was Faraday medal¬ 
list of the Institution of Electrical En¬ 
gineers; he received the honorary degree 
of Ph.D. from Gottingen University, and 
was an honorary member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

[O. Heaviside, Electrical Papers, 2 vols., 

1802, and Electromagnetic Theory, 3 vols., 

1803, 1809, 1012.] R. Appleyabd. 


HERBERT, GEORGE EDWARD 
STANHOPE MOLYNICUX, fifth Eaiu, 
or CarnauVON (1800-1923), Egyptologist, 
ivas born at Higliclcre Castle, near Neiv- 
bury, 26 June 1806, the only son of the 
statesman, Henry Howard Molyneux Her¬ 
bert, fourth Earl of Carnarvon [q.v.], by 
liis first wife, Lady E\'elyn, only daughter 
of George Augustus FredeTiok Stanhope, 
sixth Earl of Chesterfield. He was a first 
cousin of Auberon Thomas Herbert, 
eighth Baron Lucas and eleventh Baron 
Dingwall [qv.]. Froni his mother, who 
died in 187.'5, he inherited Bretby and 
other Stanhope estates, to which she had 
succeeded on the death of her brother, the 
sevcntli Earl of Chesteriield. 

Lord Porcbestcr—tJie title by which he 
was known during his father’s lifetime— 
was educated at Eton, ^vl>ich he left early 
in order to study modern subjects with 
tutors at home and abroad, witli a view 
to entering the army. This project, how¬ 
ever, came to nothing, and in 188.6 he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There he developed what were to be the 
two main interests oC his life—archaeology 
and sport. On leaving Cambridge in 1887 
he set out on a yachting cruise round the 
world, but he was unable to comj>Iete the 
full tour. He next paid visits to South 
Africa, Australia, and Japan. In 1800 he 
succeeded his fatlicr as fifth earl. 

In tlie course of the next few years Lord 
Carnarvon continued to indulge his love 
of travel. He also took up racing, and 
later won .some of the important races, 
including tlic Ascot Stakes, the Steward’s 
Cup at Goodv'ood, and the Doncaster 
Cup. In 1805 he married Alinina, only 
daugliter of Frederick Charles Wombwell, 
fourth son of Sir George ^^^omhwell, third 


baronet; one son and one daughter were 
born of the mairiagc. 

In 1901 Lord Carnarvon met with a 
serious motoring accident, the effects of 
whicli prevented him i'roin entering public 
life and necessitated his spending his 
winters abroad. Accordingly, in l <)()3 fig 
went to Egj’pt. As far back as 1889 he 
had been captivated by the idea of enrry- 
ing out excavations, a7)d jjj 1900, iv'illi tJie 
aid of Sir William Edmund Garstiir [(j,v,], 
the adviser to the ministry of pul)lie \vorks 
in Egypt, he began excavating in Thebes, 
As an amateur, Carnarvon soon felt the 
need of expert advice, and on the advice 
of (Sir) Ga.ston Maspero, the director of 
Egyptian excavations, he approached Mr. 
Howai-d Carter, formerly an inspector-in* 
chief of the antiquities department of the 
Eg 3 'ptian government at Luxor, Thence¬ 
forth, for sixteen years, tlic two men 
worked together in tlic closest collabora¬ 
tion. An account of the work accomplislicd 
by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter during 
the yeans 1907 to 1012 was published by 
them in Five Years' Exploration at Thebes 
(1912). It included tlie discovery of the 
tomb of a ‘king’.s son’ of Dynasty XVIII 
(1908); n small funerary tenqjle of Queen 
Hatshcpsiit (1909); and a rich tomb of 
Dynasty XII, conta iiiing a precious casket 
and gaming hoard (1010). 

The outbreak of the European War in 
1914) temporarily brought Lord Carnar¬ 
von’s work of excavation to a close. To 
his great disappointment he was unable to 
go on active service abroad, but he and 
Lady Carnnrvon converted their house, 
Hlghclere Castle, near Newbury, into an 
oRieers’ hospital, which was subsequently 
transferred to 88 Bryanston Square, 
London. 

After the end of the War Lord Carnar¬ 
von applied for, and obtained, a concession 
to excavate in tlie Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings iienr Tlicbes. A.s soon as possible 
he rejoined Mr. Carter, wdio, in the inter¬ 
vals of his war w’ork at general licad- 
quarters in Cairo, had begun preliminary 
investigations in the valley. Previous 
excavators, rvho had cmploy^ed the sy.stcm 
of making pits in rubbish in the hope of 
finding a tomb entrance, had failed in their 
objective. Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 
decided to try another metliod. They 
realized that they mu.st excavate down to 
actual bedrock, but in order to do tliis 
satisfactorily it was first necessary to clear 
away the rubbish dumps left by tlicir 
predecessors. This involved the removal 
of some 160,000 to 200,000 tons of rub- 
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bish, b\it for some time no finds of impor¬ 
tance were brought to light. It was not 
until 4 November 1022, in the first days 
of what Lord Carnarvon had decided 
should be their last season in the Valley 
of tlie Kings, that the perseverance of the 
excavators was rewarded by the great 
discovery, unique in the annals of excava¬ 
tion, of the tomb of King Tiitankliainuii, 
wdi u’Jjich Lord CniJUirvon’s name wiJJ 
olways be associated. 

It was actually Mr. Carter w’ho, shortly 
before Lord Carnarvon’s arrival from 
England, came upon the steps cut in the 
rock which led down to the tomb for 
which they had been searching for six years. 
An entrance passage, filled with stone and 
rubble, led to a sealed antechamber con¬ 
taining part of a royal funerary equip¬ 
ment, including statues, chariots, boxes, 
and vases piled in confused heaps. The 
fact that most of the objects bore the 
name of King Tutanlchamnn, of Dynasty 
XVIII, who ascended the throne about 
] 850 U.C., put the identity of the occupant 
beyond a doubt. Leading out of the ante- 
clminber was the sealed doorwoy of a 
second chamber, wliieh, it was surmised, 
contained the burial itself. In December, 
before the opening of this sealed chamber 
was undertaken, Lord Carnarvon and his 
daughter, Lady Evelyn Herbert, returned 
to England, and he was received by King 
George V. At the end of January 1923 
they retnmed to Egypt in order to take 
part in the opening of the inner cliamber, 
whieli accompiiBhed, in the pj'csencc 
of a lunnber of olficials of the Egj'ptkm 
government and archaeologists, on 17 
February. It was found to be almost 
completely filled l^y a vast gilded w'ooden 
shrine, which later proved to contain three 
other similar shrines and the coffins and 
mummy of the king. Out of the burial 
chamber an open doorway led to the 
store-chamber of the sepulchre; in this 
an extraordinary wealth of treasures of 
both artistic and archaeological impor¬ 
tance was to be seen. At the end of 
February the tomb wns dosed and the 
entrance filled in, as it Imd been decided 
to devote the remainder of the season to 
the preservation and transport to Cairo 
of the objects removed from the ante¬ 
chamber, leaving the clearance of the 
burial chamber and store-chamber for the 
following season. 

Early in March 1923, M-hile he was in 
the Valley of the Kings, Lord Carnarvon 
was bitten on the cheek by a mosquito. 
The bite became infected, and he left for 


Cairo, where later in the month erysipelas 
and blood-poisoning set in. Pneumonia 
subsequently supervened, and after sevcial 
rallies he died S April 11)28. His body wns 
brought to England, and he was Iniricd, ns 
he bad wished, on the top of Beacon Hill 
overlooking Highclerc. 

Lord Carnarvon was a man of great 
versatility, marked individuality, and 
much pcr.'iojml chnrm. He wo.9 .suceerded 
as sixth earl by his only son, I-fonvy George 
Alfred Marius Victor Francis (bom 1893). 

[The Times, 0 April 1023 ; Inlrodiiction by 
Lady Ilurghelci'c to Howard Cai ler unci A, C. 
Mace, The 2’omb of Tul-ankit-amen, vol. i, 

1923.] 

HEBDMAN, Sir WILLIAM ABBOTT 
(1858-1924), marine naturalist, was born 
in Edinburgh 8 September 1838, the eldest 
son of Robert Herdinan, R.S.A., by iiis 
W'ife Emma Abbott, of Maryborough, 
Queen’s County, Ireland. He was cdueatc<l 
at Edinburgh Aenilemy and the unh’crsit y 
of Edinburgh. After graduating in 1879 
he wns clio-scn ns one of tlic assistants of 
Sir Charles Wyville Thomson [q.v.] in 
working on the collcction.s made during 
the voyage of the Challenger. Hcrdnuin 
took a.s bis special study the Tunicata, a 
group of marine organisms, on which he 
beeainc in time the leading autliority. He 
was also int.crc.sted in marine dredging and 
collected materials for i)apers on Lite I'aunu 
of the Firth of Forth. After bcingsecrelavy 
I of the Challenger expodiLioti commiltee 
I and, from J88<), dcmon.sJrnlor in zoology 
in the university of Edinburgli, he was 
appointed in 1881 first Derby professor of 
natural history in the university of Liver¬ 
pool. There he clovolcd nuieli attention to 
the co-ordination of the fishery industry 
with .scieutifie research. His iirsL step was 
the foundation in 188.3 of the Liverpool 
Marine Biology Committee, wliicli Hvo 
years later opened a research lalioratory 
atPudin Lslaiul, off Anglesey. Hei clman’s 
enthiisiasiu inspired many amateur natu- 
ralLsts besides Ins o\vn students, and led to 
a scries of publications on the fauna of 
Liverpool Bay an<l tlie Iri.sti Sea. In 1392 
the slalioii was moved from Puirm I.sliincl 
to .a more central position ut Poi't Erin, 
Isle of Man, where it was from time to 
time enlarged to meet the gr(n\’iiig de¬ 
mands of research workers. Tlcrdniau also 
took a great interest in the arcliaeology of 
the Isle of Man and was hugely instru¬ 
mental in the fouiulalion of Ihc govern¬ 
ment museum at Douglas. 

In 1891 the recently founded Lancashire 
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Sea Fisheries Cominittcc secured Herd- 
man's services in the organization of u 
niai'inc research laboralory in the univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool; in Herdinan was 

also instrumental in helping to estab¬ 
lish a fish hatchery at Fiel Island in 
Bai'i'ow Strait. The latter soon grew into 
a general biological station and a centre 
of iiistniction for fishermen in biology, 
navigation, and seamansbip. Much fiuin- 
istic and statistical work was carried out 
nt Piel. Specially noteworthy were the 
rcsearclics into plankton which were car¬ 
ried out in collaboration with the Irish 
fishery authorities. 

In 1001 Hcrtlman went to Ceylon, at the 
request of the Colonial Ollice, in ortlcr to 
investigate and report on the pearl oyster ' 
fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar. His work 
resulted in ^'^ll■iOlIs recommendations made 
to the government of Ceylon regarding the 
future of the fislieries, and led to the 
cstabli.shment of a inariiie research station 
fit Trincoinalcc [see Report to the Govern- 
vient of Ceylon on the Pearl Oyster Fiskeries 
of the Gulf of Manam\ ll)0iJ-1906]. 

Returning to his investigations in the 
Irish Sea, Hcrclmun assisted the plankton 
survey by the use of his small steam 
yaclits, and extended the survey north¬ 
wards to the west coast of Scotland. When 
the European IVar restricted work at sea, 
he became chairman of the grain pests 
committee of the Royal Society. In 1910, 
^vith his wife, he founded the George 
Herdimui chair of geology in the univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool in memory of his son 
who was killed at tlic battle oftlicSornme; 
and in 1919 he end o^^'ed n chair of oceano¬ 
graphy in tlie same university, of which he 
became the holder for one year, after 
resigning in 1919 the chair of natural 
history. 

Herdman was a general secretary of the 
British Association from 1908 to 1019, and 
he was president at the Cartlilf meeting of 
1920, when the theme of his address was 
a pica for a new' C7i alkiifier expedition. He 
received honoraiy degrees fi-om several 
universities, and was elected a fellow' of the 
B oyal Society in 1802, served on its coun¬ 
cil from 1808 to 1910, and was foreign 
secretary from 1910 to 1920. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Linneun Society from 1004 to 
1908. He received the C.B.E. in 1020 and 
was knighted in 1022. 

Aj)art from niinrcrous scientific papers 
and the section on Ascidia in the Cam¬ 
bridge Natural Ilistorn, Herdman’s only 
publislrcd worlc of general interest was 
The Founilcrs of Occunograpky (1023). He 


Heseltine 

married twice; fir.st, in 1882 Sarah (died 
1880), daughter of David Douglas, book¬ 
seller and publisher, of Edinburgh, by 
whom he had two daughters; secondly, 
in 1803 Jane Brandeth (died 1922), daugh-’ 
ter of Alfred Holt, .shipowner, of Liverpool, 
by whom he had one son and one daughter. 
He died suddenly in London 21 July 1924-. 

[Proceedings of the Iloyal Society, vol. 
xcviii, B, 1923; Proceedings of the Linncan 
Society of bomlon, October 1925, 137th 
KCBsioii; Annual Report of the Liverpool 
Murine Biological CommiLtce, lOlO; private 
inibrmntioa.] R. N. Ruumose Biiowx. 

HESELTINDl, PHILIP ARNOLD 
(180*1-1980), w'ritcr on music, and musical 
composer under the pseudonym Pehui 
Warlock, was born in London 80 October 
189'1', the only child of Arnold Ilescltinc, 
solicitor, of London, by his wife, Edith 
Covcriiton. His lather died when the boy 
was two years of age. He was sent to a 
private school at Bioaclstairs when he was 
about nine, and thence to Eton (1908- 
1911). In 1910 he made the aciiiiaiiitance 
of Frederick Delius, with whom there 
followed a remarkable interchange of 
letters, and w'hose music became the cliief 
formative inlluence on Hescltinc’s own 
compositions. Tiie two years after Eton 
found Heseltine in Germany, where he 
spent some months at Cologne, and at his 
mother’s home, Cefn Bryntaleh, Abcr- 
mule, Montgomcry.sliirc. He Avent up to 
Christ Cliureh, Oxford, in the autumn of 
1913, but left at the cud of the sumiwci 
term of 1914.. TJiercaftei', for a few years, 
he lived principally in London. He had 
liked neither Eton nor Oxford, and liked 
still less the patriotic attitude to the 
European War. I-Ii.s letters to Delius 
about this time reveal him a brooding, 
melancholy, yet passionate soul, an 'ap¬ 
parent misfit in airy surroundings’. In 
November 1015 I-Icsc;ltiiie met David Her¬ 
bert Larvrence [q.v.], w'hose personality 
and philosophy affected Jiis music, and he 
stayed with LawTcnce in Cornwall in tlie 
spring of 1916. About this time he also 
met Bcrnaid van Diercii, tlic inlluence of 
whose music u])on him was second only 
to that of Dcliu-s and ultimately became 
greater. In December lOKi lie married 
Minnie Lucy, daughter of Roljert SLiiart 
Chftuniug, a mechanical engineer. They 
hndoncson. From August 1917 to August 
1018 he was iii Dublin, and after that in 
London again. He first used the pseu¬ 
donym ‘Peter Warlock’ as the signature 
I to certain songs published in 1019. Ho 
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foiinclecl The Sackbul (incorjiovating The 
OnHinifil), a musical joimuil, in May 1920, 
and edited it until June 1923. During 
these two years he was abroad for long 
periods in Fiance and North Africa. He 
settled at Cefn Bryntalch in the autumn 
of 3021 , but, having separated from his 
wife in or about the year 1023, he left 
Wales in 192'!' and after a fciv months in 
London went to Hn’o, early in 1923, at 
Eynsford, Kent. There he stayed until 
October 1928. After retnrninfj to Wales 
for a short time, he went again to London 
and ii^'ed there till his death, which took 
piece at Chelsea, 17 December 1030, as the 
result of gas poisoning. At the inquest the 
jury M’ere unable to determine whether he 
had committed suicide, 

Heseltine left about a hundred songs 
with pianoforte accompaniment; The 
Curleiv, a song cycle for tenor voice, flute, 
cor anglnis, and string quartet (1920- 
1922); Serenade for string orchestra, in 
homage to Delius (1023); and other iustrii- 
iriental compositions, besides numerous 
choral works and part songs. He edited a 
large body of Eli/abetlmn and Jacobenn 
music, Purcell’s Thiiie.cn l^anlasies for 
strings, and transcriptions of many works 
by Delius. He was the author, among 
other books, of Frederick Delitis (ivrittcii 
under his own name, 1023), The English 
Ayre (1920), and, in colfaboralion with 
Cecil Gray, Curio Gcsuaklo, Musician and 
Murderer (1020). 

rieseltine’s music is that of a belated 
Eliaabetlian. His best .soi»g.s—described 
by a writer in 2'ltc Tmes as ‘some of the 
most exquisite and original songs of our 
day’—have unusual purity of tone, a 
delicate clarity of utterance, aud a learned 
simplicity. Ilis books are scholarly con¬ 
tributions to their subjects. 

(Cecil Gray, Pcler Warlock: A Memoir of 
Philip IlcseUinc (conlaining a complete list of 
his works musical aud literary), 19:M.; private 
information.] E. O’Jliiiiix. 

HEWLETT, MAUIIICE HENRY 
(1801-1923), novelist, poet, and casajist, 
was born at Oatlauds Park, Wteybridge, 
Surrey, 22 January 1801. His father, 
Henry Gay I-Ie\i’lctt, ^vas of French ex¬ 
traction and Jiis ancestors were in all 
probability Huguenot refugce.s. Tlic ori¬ 
ginal name was Huluttc, aflcrwards cor¬ 
rupted into Hulefc. The family a|)])cavs to 
have settled in Dor.scLshirc, but is to be 
traced in a minibor of other countie.s. 
Hewlett’s father had the civil service 
appointment of keeper of His Majesty’s 
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land revenue records. lie married Emme¬ 
line Maiy, daughter of James Thomas 
Knowles, an architect, and sister of (Sir) 
James Thomas Knowles [q.v.], founder 
and editor of the hSineleenih Ceniunj. 
They had eight children, of whom Maurice 
was the elde.st. In 1872 Jiis parents moved 
to Parningham in. Kent, and Maurice 
became a day-boy at Sevenoaks grammar 
school. In 1874 he -went 4is a boarder to 
Palace School, Enlield, and in 1875 to the 
International College, Spring Grove, Isle- 
worth. In 1878 he j oined his cousin, \V. O. 
Hewlett, in the family law business at 2 
Raymond Buildings, Lincoin’s Inn. He 
married in I8S8 Hiida Beatrice, daughter 
of the Rev. George William Herbert, vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Vaiixhall, by whom he had 
one son and one daughter. He was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1800, 
and in 1897 he succeeded his father as 
keeper of land revenue records, a post 
which he held until 1900. 

The year 3 808 was the turning-point in 
Hewlett’s career, for it saw the publica¬ 
tion of The Forest Lovers. Tlie success was 
great and immediate, and lie was now, at 
the age of thirty-seven, widely famous. It 
may be said without cxaggeiation that the 
rest of his life was spent in combating this 
fame which he always felt to be, in its 
origin and proportion, unbalanced and 
stultifying to his proper reputation. Hew¬ 
lett now gave up his life to his writing, 
which may he divided into three jjcriods. 
During tlic finst, from 1898 to 1904, he 
protluccd mainly Italian and iii.storical 
romances.. The most important of these, 
after The Foir.sl Lovers, are The Life of 
Richard Yca-nnd-Naij (1900) and The 
Queen's Quair (1001). Tlio second period, 
which lasted roughly until tlic outbreak of 
ivar in 1914, wus oceu])icd with Regency 
novels and storie.s of modern life, such as 
Rest Harrojo (1910). During tlie third 
period, from 1014 until Jiis death at 
Broadclialke, Salisbury, 15 June 1923, he 
was in the main poet and essayist, and it 
was in tliis period tiial; he wrote wliiU, was 
perhaps his greatest work, The Song of fhe 
Flow (1010). A typical volume of essays 
was WHlfihire Essai/s (1021). 

Kcw’lell wa.s a man of sardonic speech 
ivitli an oxoccfJingly warm Jjcnrt. Ilis own 
description of himself remains the best: 
‘If I iim to deal with life it must be in my 
own way, for there’s no escape from one’s 
character. I may be a good j)oct or a bad 
one—that’s not for me to say; but I am 
a poet of sorts.’ It wa.s as poet that he 
regarded himself, hist, last, and all the 
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time. It waa as poet that he wrote his 
Italian romances, his historical novels, 
his modern ftction.,lu3 Song of <ftePZott),his 
essays, and it was as po et timt he made in 
his last years his passionate declarations 
of belief in the English peasantry as the 
only hope for England. But he liad made 
liis name as tlie author of romantic fiction, 
and the public refused to take him 
seriously in any other aspect. So, sar¬ 
donically, humorously, and sometimes 
bitterly he tiraded, all his laterlifc, against 
what he considered his false position. 
Nevertheless, in The Qiieen^s Quair and 
Richard Yea-emd-Nay he did great things 
for the English histovieiil novel, bringing 
lyrical poetry into it without robbing it 
of its actuality and drama. And in his 
Sotig of the F/oiv he ^vrote one of the five 
epics of English poetry—a work as likely 
to siuwive as anything else in English 
contemporary literature. It must be snicl 
also that he was a splendid friend, fiery in 
his loyalty, indulgent in his patience, and 
a great open-air companion. 

[Mninice Hewlett’s Letters, edited by Lau¬ 
rence Binyon with an introductory memoir 
by Edward Hewlett, 1020; private inibrma- 
tlon.] II. WaiiFOle. 

HICKS, ROBERT DREW (1860-1020), 
classical scholar, was born at Aiist, Glou¬ 
cestershire, 29 June 1850, the eldest son 
of William Hicks, n head clerk in tlie post 
office at Bristol, by his wife, Prances Old- 
land. He was ediieatedatBristolgrammar 
school, and in 1870 entered Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
scholar in 1872. lie wns bracketed sixth 
classic in the tripos of 1874, and in the 
same year obtained a second class in the 
moral sciences tripos. In 1870 he was 
elected fellow of his college, a position 
which he held until his death, and from 
1884 to 1900 was lecturer in classics. 
Hicks married in 1894 Bertha Mury, 
daughter of Samuel Heath, farmer, of 
Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, and sister 
of Sir Thomas Little Heath and Robert 
Samuel Heath, the mathematicians. They 
had one son nnd one dangliter. In 1000 
he became blind; but, helped by his wife 
and by a few fdciids, he continued with 
indomitable courage to ptirsuc his labori¬ 
ous and fruitful studies in the classics. In 
1028 the honorary degree of D.Litt. was 
conferred on him by AJanchester Univer¬ 
sity. He died at Cambridge 8 March 1929. 

In 1894 Hicks published an edition of 
five books of Aristotle’s Politics, based on 
the edition of the German scholar. Prana 


Susemihl, but including much original 
Avork of his own. In 1890 lie edited, in 
collaboration with Richard Dacre Archer- 
riiiid [q.v.], a vohitne of Cambridge Coj/j. 
positions in Greek nnd Latin. He con¬ 
tributed tlie section on chronology and on 
the later philosophical schools to tlic 
Cambridge Com-panioji to Greek Studies 
. (1005) and that on philosophy to the 
; Companion to Latin Studies (1910). In 1007 
appeared Hicks’s chief book, a nioiuimeii- 
tal edition of Aristotle’8i)t’./l?h??in. In 1010 
he published Stoic and Epicurean, and in 
1925 a text nnd translation of Diogenes 
Laci'tius. In 1921 he prepared a Concise 
Latin Eictionarij in braille type. 

Hicks must be accounted one of the 
most learned students of Greek philosophy 
in his generation. His magnum opus, 
packed as it is Avitli detailed discussions of 
the text and interpretation of the Be 
and showing knowledge of the 
Avhole literature of tlie subj ect, rvoukl have 
been a romarkable achievement for any 
one; considered as the Avork of a blind 
man, it is much more remarkable. His 
other works are slighter in character, but 
are models of clear and judicious presenta¬ 
tion, and Avortiiy of tlie high reputation 
for scholarship Avhieh Hicks enjoyed. As a 
teacher, he Avould take endless trouble to 
deal w'itli tlie dilficulties of hi.s students, 
and his wide reading and tenacious 
memory made him tin oradc to whom 
they seldom aiipealed in vain. When he 
had become blind, he Avrote out many of 
his favourite philosojiliieal works in braille, 
and a friend relates lioiv he found him in 
bed reading Aristotle Avith his fingers 
under the bcd-clothes. It may be added 
that, altiiough no iicrlbriner, he ivas 
passionately devoted to music. 

[The 'JHmeSy 9 MareU 1029 ; private informo- 
tion.] \V. D. Ross. 

HILLS, ARNOLD FRANK (1857- 
1027), shipbuilder and philanthropist;, was 
born at Denmark Hill, London, 12 Marcli 
1857, the youngest son of I'raiik Chirko 
Hills, a manufacturing chemist, Avho made 
a fortune, and acquired a large interest in 
the Thames IroiiAvorks and Hhipbnilding 
Company at Rlackwall, by his Avifo, Anne 
Ellen, daughter of James Rnwlings. 

Hills entered Mr. Biishcirs house at 
Harrow in 1871, and in 187() went up to 
University College, Oxford. Both at sciiool 
and at the unh'crsity he was a good foot¬ 
ball player and long-clistniicc runner. He 
was the captain of football at IlarroAV, and 
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he icpi'cscntcd Oxford t\vice under AssO' 

cintion rules. At the uthlcticsportaheraii 
the mile twice for Oxford, and, although 
he did not win ayninst Ounbridge, lie was 
fimatcur champion o^'el■ that distance in 
1878. In tlic following spring he won the 
three miles' race nt tlie inter-university 
sports in crcditfiblo lime. He obtained a 
second class in classical moderations in 
1877 , and n second class in modem liistoiy 
inlS'i'O. 

Almost immediately alter taking Ins 
tlegree Hills joined tiie directorate of the 
Thames Iromvoiks. The company owned 
a sliipyard on the Thames, and it was from 
this yard that the JVurrior, the hrstUritisli 
sea-going iron-clad battleship, had been 
ordered in 1850, ns -well as a second large 
\’cssel, the Minotaur, two years later. The 
Tliamos Ironworks was at one time one of 
the leading shipyards in the counti'y, but 
at tire date when Hills became associated j 
with it competition with more modern | 
establishments on the Clyde and the Tyne' 
was becoming acute. Tlic general trend | 
of hea\'y industries was to Scotland or the 
North of England, ■where the necessary 
steel and Iron could be obtained more 
conveniently and htincllcd more economi¬ 
cally. On the Thames it became more and 
more difficult to find work for the ship¬ 
building yards. 

Hills was a student of social problems, 
and he recognized tiie importance of this 
question for the inclustrinl population of 
South-East London and the riverside. 
For five years (1880-1883) lie lived in 
Canning Town close by his work, devoting 
his days to the shipyard and bus evenings 
to the improvement and recreation of liis 
workpeople, Large sums were spent by 
the lirm in organizing clubs of all kinds, 
and in arranging lectures, concerts, and 
other entertainments. Unfortunately, 
Hills found himself involved in disputes 
with the trade unions, chiefiy on the sub¬ 
ject of employing non-union labour. He 
maintained his right to engage Avhom he 
wished, and, although in the end his point 
was gained, it was only after iieavy losses 
had been incurred through strikes. In an 
endeavour to improve the relations ■with 
his workmen he instituted a jirolit-sharing 
scheme, and introduced also an cight-liour 
day. 

After the settlement of these tlirfcvcnces 
a period of prosperity followed, and during 
the last decade of tlic nineteenth century 
the Thames Ironworks enjoyed consider¬ 
able custom. At one time there were in 
hand four first-class battleships, including 


one for the Japanese navy. To meet this 
pressure various steps were taken. The 
cngUie works of Messrs. John Penn and 
company at Greenwich were boiigJit, so 
that marine engines as well as hulls could 
be built. The plant of the yard was 
modernized, the .ship-repairing and civil 
engineering dciiartmenta were extended, 
and an electrical department was opened, 
rillls also tried to re-establish a popular 
service of river steam-boats. 

Circumstances proved too much for this 
activity to continue. The northern ship¬ 
yards were able to undersell the Thames, 
and the unequal competition could not be 
maintained. When about liJOfl the Ad¬ 
miralty considered placing the order for 
the battleship Thunderer with the T'hames 
Ironworks, protracted negotiations took 
place before the contract was finally de¬ 
cided. There ■^’ns a strong body of opinion 
against the abandonment of sliipbiiilding 
on the Thames, and no doubt weight ivas 
given to this view. The order required 
costly additions to the company’s re¬ 
sources, but Hills faced these conditions 
w'ith unfailing .spirit. The Thunderer was 
laid down on the same .slip from which the 
Warrior had been launched fifty ycar.s 
before, tliough the slip had been strength¬ 
ened and lengthened in the interval. The 
contractwnis quickly and clficicntly carried 
out, but it proved to be the last effort of 
the yard. Not long afl crwarcls the Thames 
Ironworks was eompelletl to close doAvn 
from lack of w’ork. On 17 November 1911 
a receiver for the dcbenture-hoiciers was 
appointed, and tlic sale of the property 
rvas completed curly in 1914. 

This long fight in a losing cause would 
in any case have been worthy of notice, 

I but it was rendered more remarkable by 
'the fact that foi* some yetins it had been 
carried on by Hills under physical dis- 
I ability. The strain and anxiety of his 
'incessant labours proved too severe for 
I his strength. His health was gradually 
I attected by an illness which made him 
'in 1906 a complete cripple. His mind 
was as vigorous as cN'or, but he was un¬ 
able to move hand or foot. Ho was carried 
about in an invniid cliuir, and it ^vas from 
tliis that he contiimed to direct his afiairs. 
At the launch of the Thunderer he spoke 
from his chair for half nii liouv with much 
cloi|uenee. Outside his business as mana¬ 
ger of a shipbuilding firm Hills had a 
number of othei* interests. He was an 
ardent advocate of total abstinence as 
well as of vegetarianism, and his philan¬ 
thropic activities were many. 
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Hilla married in 1886 Mary Eli'/abeth, philosophy and in 1806 published The 
clauj;iitc;r of Alfred Lafone, of Kanworth Theory of Kmivledge. This work revealed 
Park, Middlesex, and had one son and him ns an original thinker. It was opposed 
four daughters. He died 7 March 1927 at to the Idealism then dominant in pliilo- 
his home, Hummerflcld, Pensliurst, Kent, sophical circles at Oxford, and was eokily 
tTfie Times, S March 1027.1 received. The fact increased in Ilobhoiise 

A. CoennANE. » certain restlessness, which had been 
growing for some time. He felt that the 
life of an Oxford don was too academic 
HOBHOUSE, LEONARD THE- for him, too far removed from the real 
LAWNY (1864-1929), philosopher and w'orld. He wanted to go to London; but, 
journalist, was born at St. Ive, near on the invitation of Mr. C. P, Scott, he 
Liskeard, 8 September 1804, the youngest actually went in 1807 to IManchestcr iu 
of the seven children of the Rev. Reginald order to work on the staff of the Man- 
Hobhouse, rector of St. Ive for fifty-one Chester Guardian, He had been recom- 
years, and archdeacon of Bodmin from mended by Dr. Arthur Sidg^^’ick, whom 
1877 to 1802. His mother was Caroline, Scott had consulted, as ‘quite the ablest 
daughter of Sir Wilham Lewis Salusbury- of our younger Greats men and a strong 
Trelawny, eighth baronet, of Trelawny, liberal and progressive of the best type’, 
Cornwall. She was a gifted woman, who Hobhouse’s interest in politics dated 
read French, German, and Italian with from his school days, when he read Mill 
ease, and taught liim Latin before he went and became a radical with a marked 
tosciiool. He went to a preparatory school tendency towards the left. It was a real 
at Exmouth and in 1877 to Marlborough, interest, which lasted throiigliout his life 
where he developed slowly and not with- until tlie closing years, when the turn of 
out diniculty, though lie was a clever boy. party politics disappointed him and he 
‘It was his own line of private reading that cut himself adrift from all party assoeia- 
marked the future man’, as one of his tions. In Manchester lie reinnined for five 
masters has said. He read J. S. Mill, j^enrs, working at a philosophical book in 
Herbert Spencer, and Mazzini’s Essays, the daytime and writing for the Man- 
and these vuiters confirmed his natural Chester Guardian at niglit. He had an 
bent for thinking for himself. He went up extraordinary facility in writing leading 
to Oxford in 1883 with a seholarsliip at articles, ns in speaking; but tlie double 
Corpus Christ! College, gained first classes work exhausted liiiu, and in 1902 lie gave 
in classical moderations (1884) and Uterae it up and left Manchester for London. His 
hvmaniores (1887) and in tlie latter year association with the Maiichcsley Guardian 
obtained a prize fellowship at Merton did not cease, however; he became a 
College. In 1800 he was appointed assis- director of the paper in 1911, contributed 
tant-tutor nt Corpus, and in 1804 was frequently to it, especially from 1915 to 
elected n fellow of that college. 1925, and in 1921 acted as deputy editoc. 

Hobhouse’s cliicf interest at Oxford lay In the meantime Hobhouse’s pliilo- 
in philosophy, which was the subject of sophical study had been published in 
his teaching, but he hod already enlarged 1001, under the title of Mind in Evolulion. 
his knowledge by studying science at the In 1903 he took an active part in forming 
Univer.sity Museum. In 1880 he took up the Sociological Society, and thence- 
the cause of the movement know'n as the forward sociology Avas his chief pre- 
‘New Unionism’. This brought him in occupation; but he still continued his 
contact with the Avorld of labour, which joumalUtic Avork. In the following year 
appealed to him emotionally, as philo- he published Democracy and Reaction, in 
sophy did mtellcctually, and he sought to Avhich lie protested against imperialism 
combine them in the study of sociology, and the negatiA'C social })olicy of Uie liberal 
IiilSOl Hobhouse married Norn, daugh- party. From 1003 to lOOnhcwassccrelary 
ter of George Burge,ss Hadwen, a mill- of the Free Trade Union, ami be acted for 
OAvner of Sowerby Bridge, who lived at some time as the editor of its organ, the 
Kelroyde, and entered on a happy married Sociological Review, for cigiitecn moiitli.s 
life. A son and tAVO daughters Avere born (1006-1907) he aa'qs political editor of The 
of the marriage. In 1893 he published his Tribune. In 1900 his Morals in Evolulion 
first book. The Labour Movement] it dealt appeared, and marked a ncAV departure iii 
with trade unions, co-operation, and the the study of sociology. In 1007 he was 
control of industry, and Aveut through appointed the first professor of sociology 
seA'crnl editions. Then he Avent back tojinLondonUniA'crsity on the Martin White 
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foundation, and he held the post until his 
death. In 1911 he published £,'i!oht- 

lion (ind Polih'col Tiieoiy and Liberalism 
(in the ‘Home University Library’), and 
in h)13, Development and Purpose \ he also 
wrote, with G. C. Wheeler and M. Gins¬ 
berg 'I'b^ Material CuUvre and Social 
Inslitntions of the Simpler Peoj)le (1015). 
Diu'ing the European War he took the 
patriotic side, but he advocated an agreed 
peace in 1017. Afterwards he was made 
chairman of several trade Iroards, in the 
working of which he hud taken a keen 
interest from their lirst formation. 

In the decade following tJie War Hoh- 
housc published The Eatiomd Good (1921), 
The Elements of Social Justice (1022), and 
Social Development (192-1); these three 
books developed bis sociology into a com¬ 
plete system. He also wrote The Meta- 
phiisical Theory of the Stale (1918), and in 
1927 publislied a revised and largely re- 
wi'ilten edition of his Development and 
Purpose. The death of his wife in 1025 
was a heavy blow to him, and his own 
prolonged illness which began in 1024. 
increased a tendency to depression. He 
died 21 June 1929 at Alen?on in Nor¬ 
mandy, and was buried nt Wimbledon. 
His sociological -works ^vore more appre¬ 
ciated in America tlian in England, and' 
lie had many requests to lecture from, 
American universities. He received honor-! 
ary degrees from the universities of St. 
Andrews (1919) and Durliam (1013). The 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust, which provides' 
for an annual lecture to be delivered in 
rotation nt the London School of Econo¬ 
mics, University Coliegc, King’s College, 
and Bedford College, and also for a 
memorial pri/.e to be awarded annually 
to a student who sliows oonspieiious merit 
in sociology, was founded in 1930. 

[The Times, 24 and 27 June 1029; H. 
Carter, The Social Theories of L. T. Hob- 
house, 1927; E. llai'lccr, Leonard Treltnvny 
Uobhouse, 1SG1~I'J2!), ii\ Proceedings of the 
British Academy, voi, xv, 1029; J.A.Hobson 
and Morris GijJs];oi'g, L. T. Hobhouse, His Life 
end TforA:, 1031.] A. Suadwisli,. 

HOGARTH, DAVID CJKORGE (1802- 
1027), scholar and traveller, was born 
at Barton-on-IIumbcr, IJiieoliisliire, 23 
May 1802, the eldest .son of the Hev. 
George Hogarth, vicar of that parish for 
nearly forty years, by hi.s wife, Jane Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Jolm Upploby, of Scar- 
borongJi. He was educated at ll'inclioster, 
where he was a commoner from 1876 to 
1881, not exerting himself in his progress 


up the school, but gaining distinction as a 
runner (in his last year he woJi the mile, 
half-mile, and quarter-mile) and acquiring 
a reputation for greater ability than he 
cared to show. Ilis own observation, 
written when lie had n son nt \^’inches■ 
ter, was ‘At Winchester I learned how to 
learn things, and that was a great deal’. 
In October 1881, he went up to Oxford as 
a demy of Magdalen College, where his 
career was similar. Ostensibly more in¬ 
terested in horse-racing and afclilctics, he 
obtained first classes both in classical 
moderations (1882) and in lilerae hnrnani- 
ores (1885), was presidcjit of junior com¬ 
mon room, and was generally recognized 
as a man of outstanding ability. After 
taking his degree in 188,'3, a year of un¬ 
certainty followed, when the po.ssibilities 
of fellowships, of the bar, and of the 
Britisli Museum were contcin])latecl with¬ 
out much enthusiasm. His chance came 
in 1886 when he wns elected to the Craven 
travelling fellowship, then first instituted. 
By this means he embarked on the career 
of a travelling archaeologist, in which he 
made his name, and acquired the experi- 
I cnce which was afterwards used in other 
fields. 

Hogarth’s apprcnticcsliip to archaeo¬ 
logy is described in the early chapters of 
his Accidents of an Anh'/pianfs Life (1910). 
It included travelling with (Sir) William 
Mitchell Hamsay [q.v.] in Asia Minor in 
1887—‘an aixluous apprenticeship to the 
best epigra^jhist in Eiivope’—excavating at 
Paphos in Cyprus in 1888, another journey 
with Ramsay in Asia iMinor in 1800 and 
w'ith another companion in lS91,and tiircc 
seasons in Egypt, working for the Egj'-pt 
Exploration Fund at Ucir-el-bahri, Alex¬ 
andria, anti tJje Fayum from 1891- to ] SOO. 
In Egypt he perfected his knowledge of 
the technique of exciivalion, but Ire never 
acquired any enthusiasm for Egyptian 
archaeology. His taste was always dis¬ 
tinctly cla.ssieal. Meanwhile he had been 
elected a fellow of Magdalen in 1880, and 
in 1804 he married Laum Ib'oiet, dnuglitcr 
of Charles Uppleby, of Barrow Hall, a 
distant relative of his mother. They had 
one son. 

In 1807 Hogarth was ai^pointod director 
of the UritisU School of Aicliaeology at 
Athens; but before taking up tlic duties of 
the post he had an exciting interlude as 
correspondent for The Times in Crete 
during the revolution and in Thessaly on 
the eve of the Greeo-'J’urlcish War of that 
year, of which he has left a lively account 
[&ce Accidents of an Antiquary's Life, oh. 1]. 
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He held the directorship for only three 
years. lie had groat administrative capa¬ 
city, but at this period his passion was for 
travel, and for a still wider field of experi¬ 
ence. The principal episodes of liis 
directorship were the excavation of Pliy- 
lakopi in Melos, and n season at Nancratis 
in 1800. In 1000 he left the School, and 
joined (Sir) Arthur Evans in his first 
campaign in Crete after the revolution, in 
Avhich a beginning was made on the epoch- 
making excavations of Cnossos, while 
Hogarth in particular undertook the clear¬ 
ing of the Dictacan cave. In the following 
year a season at Zakvo, in the cast of the 
island, rvns cut short by a disastrous flood. 

After leaving Athens, Hogarth had his 
head-quni'tci's at Oxford, his activities 
being mainly divided between literature 
and sporadic arcbaeological expeditions. 
He luul made Jiis name as a brilliant and 
picturesque narrator of travel by his little 
book A Wavderlng 6'c/iofflr in itic Levant, 
published in 180Gj and in 1807 he pub¬ 
lished his Philip and Alexander of Mace- 
don, a subject to which he hud been 
attracted ever since his undergraduate 
days. He did not take the time necessary 
to make it a full-scale work of rc.scarch and 
history; but it remains a brilliant niid 
original essay. To this same period belong 
Avthoriijj and Archaeology (1800), a col¬ 
lection of essays of which he was the editor, 
tin admirable book on The Nearer East 
(1002), and The Penelralion of Arabia 
(1904). He had never visited Arabia (in¬ 
deed, a mission to .Tkklah in 1917 was his 
only first-hand experience of the country 
on which lie became a recognized author¬ 
ity), but lie had studied the literature 
minutely. He was one of the discoverers 
and champions of Charles Montagu 
Doughty [q.v.], whose life he subsequently 
v'rotc; and his knoivleclgc of the coiinlr 3 ' 
and the people proved of vital importance 
to the British government during tlie 
European IVar. 

Meamvhile, Hogarth paid another visit 
to Nancratis in 1003, and in lBO't-1005 he 
conducted a campaign of excavation on 
behalf of the British Museum on tlie site 
of the temple of Artemis nt Ephesus. It 
was also on behalf of the Museum that in 
1908 lie visited the upper Euphrates, and 
prospected the sites of Jerablus ((lar- 
cheini.sb) and Tell Bnahar, He visited the 
United States as a lecturer in the winter 
of 1907-1908, and again in 1009 and 1021. 
In 1008, however, his life as a ‘wandering 
scholar’ came to an end. Domestic reasons 
made a settled home and a regular income 


Hogarth 

desirable, and in that year he nceepted the 
appoiiilment of keeper of the Ashmolcnii 
Museum at Oxford, and he held the post 
until Ins death. Hi.s only archaeological 
expedition after tliia date was in lou 
when the ])lans made three years earlier 
for tlie excavation of Carehemish fructi¬ 
fied. Hogarth planned and started this 
work for tlie British Museum, but his 
duties at Oxford prcchKledhim from carry¬ 
ing it through, though he visited the .site 
again in 1912 and 1914, when fclic work 
was being continued by (Sir) C. L. Woolley 
and T. E. Lawrence. 

The life of a museum director lias few 
outstanding details; but under Hogarth 
the Ashmolean grew markedly in impor¬ 
tance, especially in tlie departments of 
Cretan and Ilittite archaeology. The latter 
was, in fact, his owir principal interest, and 
his contributions to the subject were sub¬ 
stantial and im])ortaiit. T'iie routine de¬ 
tails of his oflicc he conducted officicntly 
and without fuss, and he combined with 
his miuscuin duties other w’ork for the 
iinivcTsity, particularly as a delegate of 
the Clarendon Press, wliero his knowledge 
and his jjraeticol scn.se were of groat value. 
The orderly train of a settled life in the 
university was, however, broken by the 
outbreak of the European War. Hogarth 
at once offered to put his knowledge of the 
East at the service of tlie government, and 
in 1915 he was sent out to Cairo and 
Athens, There, pcrlmps for the only time, 
he found full scope for his powers in work 
of the first importance. After various 
vicissitudes he was made director of the 
Arab Buveau at Cairo, with the rank of 
commander in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Rcscrv’c, and in this position he was 
largely responsible for the diliicult and 
delicate diplomacy which underlay the 
Arab campaign so brilliantly conducted 
in the field by his former archaeological 
disciple (whom he had recruited for this 
work), T. E. Lawrence. With Lawi'ciico, 
Sir G. F. Clayton, (Sir) Wyndham Dccdcs, 
(Sir) George Lloyd, (.Sir) Mark Sykes, and 
one or two others, he formed a loose group 
which probably was mainly responsible 
for the development of the British- 
Egyptian (as opposed to the British- 
Mesopotaminn) point of view about the 
aims and policy of operations in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. It was for the homo 
government to decide bow far such aims 
should be adopted and carried out. The 
details are not public property; but nil 
concerned with the work have borne 
testimony to Hogarth’s level-headed 
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ability, his patience, liis knowledge, and 
his sound jiulgeinont of men. Here he 
found administrative and organizing work 
of a scale nnd importance to call forth 
his full })owers. It is the great period 
of his life, but one of which little can he 
written. He received tlie C.M.G. for his 
services in 1018. 

After tire War Hogarth was a mcmbeT 
of tiic British delegation at the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, nnd then re¬ 
turned to his work at Oxford. His health 
had suffered from the strain of the War, 
but liis pon'era were not yet effected, and 
during this period he served on the heb¬ 
domadal council, and was an active mem¬ 
ber of tlie statutory eoniinission on Oxford 
University. In 1017 lie Jiarl received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and in 102.5 he Ijccame its presi¬ 
dent, in wJiich capacity he carried out 
much aclministvativc work with his usual 
chiciericy. In 192(1 his health definitely 
began to cause ahnni, and he died sud¬ 
denly in his sleep 0 November 1927 nt 
Oxford. 

In person Hogarth was somewhat above 
middle lieight, well set-np, dark in colour¬ 
ing, witli a rather sardonic expression 
whicli suited a cynicism of phrase charac- 
tcristic of him. It was only a aupciTieitil 
nnd good-natured eynieisin, quite com¬ 
patible ivith readiness to serve and Iielp 
others. The outstanding imprc-ssion given 
by him was that of mastery of his work. 
Indeed, except during tlie War, he never 
seemed to have a task w'hich called out 
his full powers. He disliked routine ami 
a fixed employment; lienee he passed 
from one piece of work to another, and 
settled down to notliing till past middle 
life. He was a wise adviser, because he 
was full of knowledge and cxjierience 
without being led astray by unbiilauee.d 
entlmsiasm, and becan sc he w'as quite free 
of envy or jealousy. He was not a lighter 
or ,sc!f-asserti^'e, but lie general^' suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining his end, for he knew 
his own mind and was trusted. He was a 
vivid descriptive ivTitcr, and his books 
rank among tlie host in the litoratiu'c of 
travel. It was in travel that he w’as pro¬ 
bably happiest. He liud a Icccn eye both 
for geograpliy and for national character, 
and excelled in relating both to their 
Jiistorical background, and in interpreting 
history in their light. 

Hogarth was elected F.B.A. in 1905, 
obtained tlie degree of D.Litt. of Oxford 
in 1918, and received the honorary degree 
of Litt.D. of Cambridge in 1924. 


In addition to tlie works already men¬ 
tioned, nnd not inclnding articles in 
periodicals, HogiuTh was the author of 
Devia Cypria (1889); The Archaic Artemi¬ 
sia of Ejihcsiis (1908); ioniu and the East 
(1909); The Ancient East (1914); Car- 
cfieniish, Hart I (1914); The Balkans 
(1916); Hittile Seals (1020); Arabia (1022); 
Kings of the llillites (1920, being the 
ljriti.sh Academy Schweicli lectures for 
1924.); C. M. Doughty, A Memoir (1028, 
seen through the press by his son after his 
death); he also wrote several chapters in 
the Cumbtulgt Ancient History, particu¬ 
larly on Hittite history and nrclineology. 
He w'as a contributor to tins Dictionaiiy, 
and gave its editors much viiliiable advice 
:ind active help. 

[A. H. Sayce, David Georgo Ilogarlh, 
lS(iZ—1927, in Proceedings of the BritLsIi 
Academy, vol. xiii, 1027; iVrs. Courtney 
(HngarLU’s .sister) in the Forinightly lleviexo, 
Janujiry 1928; C. It. L. I'letcher in the 
Geographical Joiirnol, Apjj] 1928; Hogarth’s 
letters and writings; peibOiinl Iciiowledgc.] 

F. G. Kenyon. 

I-IOLDERNESS, Sm TIIOIMAS WIL¬ 
LIAM, first baronet (1840-1924), Indian 
civil servamt, came of a Yorksliire family, 
of Sutton-in-Holderncss, hi.s grandfather, 
Thomas ITolderness, being a timber mer¬ 
chant in XIuH. His father, Joiin William 
I-Ioldcrness, settled for a time in New 
Bruiiswiolc, where he married Mary Ann 
Maclcod nnd where, nt St. .Tolin’s, Thomas 
Holdcrncss, the eldest son, was born 11 
June 1849. Soon atlcr liis birtli bi.s parents 
returned to England, ami in 1807 he was 
sent to Cheltenham College to be educated. 
The untimclj' dcutli of his fatlicr two years 
previously (1B65), left the family in 
straitened cirDumstaiiecs, l)Ut Holdevness 
W'us able to mnintniu himself at Chelten¬ 
ham by means of schohu'sliips and prizes, 
and in 1880 he went as a scliolar to Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford. Iji 1800 and again 
in 1870 he passcrl t-lie open competitive 
examination for the Indian civil service, 
on the later ocension oblninizjg a place 
high enough to give him a clioice of hi.s 
province. In those days it was coinpara- 
tively rare for Indian civil service proba¬ 
tioners to i)ui’suc tlicir university studies 
siniulLaneously with their jn’Ciiaration for 
IiKiia, but Iloldcrness- continiicd to read 
for classicnl honour moderations, in which 
he obtained a second class in 1871. Next 
year he obtained a second class in law and 
modern history. 

Proceeding to India in the winter of 
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1872-1873, Holderness spent his first three his services he was rcwardefl by the C.S.I. 
yetirs in the seclusion of the sraall stations (1898), and by the Ksiiscr-i-Hind gold 
oC Bijnor, Fatchpur, and MuzafEatnagar mcdal(1901). lalBOahebecameseci’ctaiy 
in. what were then called the Nortli-Wcst to the government of India, revenue and 
Provinces. As many others liave done agriciiltiirnl department, and was now in 
who have risen to distinction ill the Indian the I'ccognized line of succession to tlie 
service, he began to contribute to the headship of a province. He was, in fact 
press, and it was probably his writings as offered such a post, but in. order not to 
well as his exceptional administrative continue separated from his family, then 
ability that attracted the notice of the resident in ISngland, declined, 
lieutenant-governor. Sir John Strachey In 1001 Iloklcincss retired from the 
[q.v.], and led to his being called in 1876 Indian civil service and accepted the post 
to the provincial capital, Allahabad, for of secretary in tlie revenue, statistics, and 
secretarial duties in tlm onicas of the commerce deportment at the India Olhcc, 
government and the board of revenue. It where Lord George HainilLon was at the 
is a coincidence that in later years he was time tlie secretary of state. He was now 
entrusted witli tlic work of revising and in the wider strccain of the world’s affairs. 
reissuing(<lthcd.,1011)SirJohnStrachey’s International conlercnces on the sugar 
classic work on Indio, its administmtion trade and on problems of sanitation 
and j^yogress. As a secretary he showed a claimed his attention, and the selection of 
capacity so obvious and outstanding that, the experts required by the great expan- 
during the rest of his Indian career, he sion of the scientilic services, especially 
never, except for one short interval, re- those connected with ugriciiltiire, during 
turned to executive work in the districts. Lord Cur/.on’s viceroyalty, came into his 
At Allahabatl he laid the foundations of a hands. In recognition of his work as 
eomprehensive knowledge of the revenue secretary he wa.s created K.C.S.I. in 1907, 
systems of India and learned to apprcci- and in 1012, on the death of Sir Richmond 
ate their bearing on tlie welfare of the Ritchie [q.v.], tlie permanent under- 
peasantry. After five years’ apprenticeship secretary of state, lie was promoted to the 
in the provincial ollicea, Holderness was vacant post, a ^inique distinction for an 
selected in 1881 to be under-secretary to ollicer of the Indian services, 
the government of India in the revenue In June 1014 Hoklerness had reached 
department, and there he remained, occa- the full retiring age of .sixty-five, but he 
sionally acting as secretary, until 188S. was granted an extended term of office, 
In this year he married Lucy Shepherd, and after the outbreak of war his great 
dauglitcr of George Robeit Elsmie, C.S.I, experience and soundness of judgement 
[q.v.], a civilian of note in the Punjab, and made him an invaluable adviser, first in 
paid a visit to England. In 1888, after connexion with the organization of muni¬ 
being for a short time in charge of the tion supplies and tlic utilization of civil 
district of Pilibhit, he was appointed ofliccrs for Avar work, and later in con- 
director of land records and agriculture, nexion with discussions on the Rowlatt 
and later, seevetary to the government of Bills and the Montague reforms. Aecord- 
the United Provinces in both judicial ami ingly, the further retention of his services 
iinancial departments. was considered indispensable, and bis term 

Holderness was now recognized as of oHice was extended by successive secre- 
marked out for a distinguished career, tariesof state until 1919. To the Montague 
and his promotion was accelerated by the reforms he gave his cordial support, being 
work which he carried through success- convinced tliat a liberal mca,sin'c of politi- 
fully in dealing with measures of relief in cal advance siiould be conceded in India, 
the disastrous scries of famines with which In 1917 Holderne.ss Avas given the G.C.B. 
the nineteenth century closed. TheUnitccl (having received the K.C.B. in 1014), and 
Provincc,SAV'ere gravely affected as early as in 1920, after bis retirement, a baronetcy 
1896, and Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) was conferred on him. His mental vigour 
MacDonnell [q.v.], who, as lieutenant- being unimjxiircd, ho devoted lus retire- 
governor, directed the relief operations, ment to reading, Avriting, and business in 
summoned Holderness to assist him. tlie City, where liis kecnne.ss and sound 
OAving to the experience so gained, AA'hen judgeinent impiessed lus ncAV colleagues, 
the distress later on spread to other pro- Sanity of judgement Avas, indeed, his pre- 
vinccs, he AA’as called by tlie viceroy. Lord dominant trait; moreover, he had con- 
Curzon, to Simla, as adviser to the Im- sidcrable literary gifts, and tlie Avorks 
perial government in the emergency. For rvhich he wrote or edited on Indian qiies- 
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tions, in a lucid and persuasive style, com- 
inandedAvicle attention. Howasofstudious 
character, grave in demeanour, and simple, 
almost ascetic, in his habits of life. 

Holderness died very suddenly 16 Sep¬ 
tember 1924, while v-alking on the golf- 
links near his home atTadworth inSun-ey. 
He left a widow and two chiklvcn, Ernest 
i Villiiim Elsinie (born 1890), who succeeded 
to the haroiictcy, and Ilclcn Alice, who 
married C. M. Page, F.lt.C.S. 

Besides Ids edition of vStrachey’s India, 
Holderness wrote the ollieial Nanalives of 
Ihelndian Famine, lSVG-lS97,1?coplcsand 
Problems of India (1S)I2, revised edition 
1020), and India's Arduous Journey in 
These Eventful Years (1924). 

[The Times, 17 SepLember 1024; India 
Offlee List and Hi.stories of Services of United 
fiovinces; private infoi’ination.] 

J. O, Miller. 

HOLDICH, Sill THOMAS HUNGER- 
FORD (1840-1929), Anglo-Indian frontier 
surveyor, was born at Dingley, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, 18 February 1843, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Peach IToIdich, 
rector of that parish, by his wife, Susan, 
daughter of William Atherton Garrard, of 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, and Olncy, 
Buckinghamshire. He was educated at 
theGodol])lun grammar school, Ilainmcr- 
sinith, whence he proceeded to the East 
India Company’s Military College at 
Addiscombe, where in 1860 ho gained the 
sword of honour. His intention had been 
to join the Bengal Engincer.s, but on the 
nboiition of that corps lie entered the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich and, 
passing out high, was duly commissioned 
in 1862 in the corps of Hoyal Engineers. 

After completing various instructional 
courses, Holdich was sent out to India in 
1865. At that period the government of 
India was sadly behindhand in its know¬ 
ledge of those importan t terrains that lay 
on and bej'oad its borders, especially on i 
the critical North-West ll’i'ontier, and | 
there was almost unlimited scope for the 
scientifically trained surveyor of adA’cntur -1 
ous spirit. Serious political developments' 
were afoot, and it was all-important that 
the government should have exact infor¬ 
mation about these regions. There were 
local tribal problems; more serious prob¬ 
lems with the kingdom of Afghanistan; 
and the paramount problem of Russia’s 
expansion to the east. Borders had to 
be explored, distant mountain ranges and 
rivers accurately located, and frontiers 
defined, For this work scientific training 


was not all that -was rcipured. Men were 
wanted who had the taste and the physique 
for adventure, and could endure both the 
fierce heat of the desert plains and the 
arctic cold of the Central Asian highland; 
who were prepared, moreover, to face tlic 
very real danger of attacks from wild 
and fanatical tribesjuen, and v’ho had the 
tact and personality to handle delicate 
.situations and to disarm suspicion, That 
Holdich possessed these qualities is amply 
attc.stcd by Jiis remnrlcablc record of 
service for tiventy years in that rough 
borderland. 

Holdich began his career in India ns 
temporary assistant surveyor with the 
Bhutan expedition in 18G;)-1866. This 
led to his permanent appointment to the 
Survey Department, and in 1807 he was 
lent for survey work on the Abyssinian 
campaign. In 1878 he began liis long con¬ 
nexion with the North-West Frontier, as 
a surv'ey officer with the Soutliern Af¬ 
ghanistan field force. He served through 
both Afghan campaigns with distiiictioii, 
being mentioned in clis])atches and ]Dro- 
inotcd brevet-major in 1881. Then fol¬ 
lowed some years of useful work in 
Baluchistan, MV/.irislan, and other parts 
of that vexed border, until in 1884 he 
was api>ointcd to sel•^'e on the Russo- 
Afghan Boimd.ary Commission. In spite 
of an inadequate siaif and countless local 
diilieultics, the results obtained were re¬ 
markable, and the frontier tlien laid down 
—admittedly based to a large extent on 
I-Toldioh'’s advice—has been respected to 
tliis day. In 1892 Iloicliclj, who liad been 
promoted brevet-colonel in 1891, was 
appointed supcriiiLcndcnt of frontier sur¬ 
veys, a post which lie bold until 1808. In 
1805 he was once more dc]nitccl to deal 
with the Russo-Afgliiin border—this time 
in the remote PnmiiA'. In 1890, when a 
commission was appointed to demarcate 
the Pcrso-Baluch boundary, Holdich was 
chosen as chief commissioner, and liis 
local knowledge proved higlily useful. In 
1897, when there was a general conflag- 
' ration on the North-West FroiUici', he did 
valuable service by suiojilying each column 
witli suitable survey ollicers, and directing 
their efforts to the best advantage. 

This was the close of Iloldich’s Indian 
career. But in 1902 bis services were 
utilised for an iinporlnnt purpose else¬ 
where. Adisputebctwccnllic governments 
of Chile and Argentina regarding tlicir 
common frontier in ratagonia bad been 
dragging on, until both parties ngieed to 
invite the British government to apjjoint 
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a tribunal to arbitrate on the matter. 
HokUcU was invited to be a member of the 
tribunal. Thanks in a great measiivc to 
his teclinical experience, his powers of 
conciliation, and his arduous examination 
of the actual ground, the tribunal was 
enabled to give an award entirely satis¬ 
factory to both sides. 

One of Hoklich’s hobbies was painting 
in water-colours. A sketch-book and bat¬ 
tered paint-box were ahvays in bi.s haver¬ 
sack. Wandering ns he did in wild place,s, 
often amidst the most iinpi'essive scenery, 
he had unique oppor tunities for this pur¬ 
suit, long before the days of the kodak. 
His talent i.? attested by tlic fact tluit he 
twice won the viceroy’s cup in the Simla 
kine Arts Exhibition. But the really 
absorbing interest of Hoklich’s life was 
geography. To him a blank space on the 
map was simply an incentive to go and 
find out and siiow accurately what was 
there. Accuracy was alino.st an obsession 
with him, and he had no sympathy wdth 
the amateur explorer and his sloppy ‘in¬ 
telligence’. Throughout, bis work was 
marked by meticulous exactitude—and 
more than this—by broad-minded com¬ 
mon sense. He refused to be hidebound by 
theoretical princi])les, ‘believing’, to use 
bis own words, ‘that the first and greatest 
object of a national frontier is to ensure 
peace and goodwill i^etween contiguous 
people.s> by putting n definite edge to the 
national political horizon, so as to limit 
unauthorized expansion and trespass’. 

Holdich contributed n volume, India 
(with 114 maps and diagrams, 1904) to 
the ‘Regions of the World’ scries, and was 
also the author of 2'iie Indian Borderland 
(1901), The Countries of the King's Award 
(1904), The Gates of India (1909), and 
Political Frontiers and Boundary Making 
( 1010 ). 

Holdich was created C.B. in 1894, C,I.E. 
in 1807, nnd K.C.I.E. anclK.C.M.G.m 1002. 
He was an active member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he was gold 
medallist in 1887 and president 1916-1918. 

Holdich married in 1873 Ada Maria, 
(laughter of Captain John Heyning Van- 
renen, of the East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and had two sons and two daughters, 
the elder son being Brigadier-General 
Harold Adrian Iloklicli, He died at Mer- 
row>ncai Guildford, 2 November 1929. 

[77iC Tunes, 4 November T 029; Geographical 
Journal, March 1G30 ; HoUieh’s own writings, 
especially I^oUlicnl Frontiers and Boundary 
Making \ private inConiMition.] 

A. Hamilton Gbant. 


HOLIDAY, HENRY (1830-1927), 
ViaiutCT and worker in stained glass, was 
born in London 17 June 1889, the eldest 
.son of George Henry Holiday, teacher of 
elassiRS and mathematics, by his wife, 
CUmcne Gerber, of Mulhouse, Alsace. He 
was educated at home, and in 18i)4 began 
Ills training as an artist at Leigh’s School 
of Art, Newman Street. At the end of 
1854, at the early age of fifteen nnd a half, 
he was admitted ns a student to the Royal 
Academy Schools, and he contributed to 
the Academy exhibition of 1857 two pic¬ 
tures, ‘Darlestoiic Bay, near Swanage’ 
nnd ‘ Swanage, Dorsetshire ’. Holiday soon 
became a clo-se friend nnd associate of 
several of the leading prc-Raphnelites: his 
picture ‘The Burgess of Calais’, exhibited 
at the Academy in 18,59 and now in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, bears striking wit¬ 
ness to the tendencies which he developed 
as a result. Holiday continued to practise 
painting for a long time, his bcst■kno^YJl 
work probably being his ‘ Dante and 
Beatrice’, first exhibited in 1838 at tlic 
Grosvenor Gallery and now in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool; the title is not to 
be confused with that of an earlier picture 
by him of Dante and Beatrice rirstmecting 
as children, exhibited at the Academy in 
1801. 

I'Yom 1808 onwards, Holiday was prin¬ 
cipally active as a designer of cartoons for 
.stniiicd glass, having been invited at the 
end of 1802 to become the successor of 
(Sir) Edward Burne-Jones at Messrs. 
James Powell & Sons’ glass-works at 
Whitefriars, London. The stained glass 
executed under Holiday’s direction con¬ 
stitutes a life’s woi'k of rcniarkablc extent, 
and may be studied in various buildings 
not only all over England but on the 
continent of Europe and also in the United 
States. Among his chief productions miiy 
be mentioned tlie memorial window to 
Lord Ib-cderiek Cavendish set up in St, 
Margaret’s, Westminster, by the House of 
Commons; windows in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, Ormskivk church, Lancashire, and 
St. Saviour’s, Soutliwark; and, of examples 
abroad, windows in the church of tlie 
Epiphany, Washington, St. Paul’s chuvcli, 
Richmond, Yirginia, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, and tlie Children’s Hospital, 
Toronto. 

Altliough he worked with an unllag- 
ging seriousness of purpose and possessed 
considcrnble mastery of his craft, Holi¬ 
day nevertheless, as nn artist, lacks life 
and originality, remaining essentially a 
minor figure, tinged by academism. His 
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ncinie, liowever, is of permanent historical second class in classical moderations in 
impoAance in the annals of nineteenth' 1850 and a first class in lilerric humaniores 
century glass-painting, and many valuable in 1838 . He was elected to a fellowship at 
observations are contained in his book ExcterCollcgeinl8.39,ancirorashorttime 
Siaiiieci Glass as an Art (1890). Holiday taiiglit pbi]oso})liy there. In 18(if) he won 
iniule experiments in various crafts and the chancellor’s pri’/c for an JInglish essay, 
techniques, inventing n new form of Holland soon turned from pliilosopliy to 
enamel on metal in relief for the purpo-sc law, and going to London, rend hi chnm- 
of extending the use of the material to bcr.s M'ith W. H, Buttcrwoith, the special 
work on a large scale; he also produced n jilcadcr, with G. Do Morgan, the con- 
number of sculptures. He was a man of veyancer, with IT. T. Erskine, and with 
lernarkabiy wide interests, which cm- A. Kckcwieli (in equity). Iji 1803 he was 
braced mountain-climbing in England, culled to tlie bar by Lincoln’s Inn nnd 
music, science, social question.s, female joined the home circuit. After some ycni\s 
siiffriKTe, and dre.ss-refovm,- the last of of practice at the bar, combined with 
these °entni[cd the editorship of Agtnia, journalism and lecturing, he was elected 
the journal of the Healthy and Artistic Vincrian reader in Eiigli.sh law’ at O.xford 
Dress Union. He acoomjjanicd the solar in 187 < 1 ', but later in the same year was 
cclipsee.vpcditionof(Sir)NormanLockycr elected to the Chichele cliiiir of inter- 
[q,v.]to India in 1871, and W'as otherwise national law and diplomacj’’ in sucecs.sion 
widely travelled. IW^ Hcmimsccnces of my to its lirst occupant, Mount ague Bernard 
Life, piiblislied in lOl'l, convey a vivid [q.v.]. In the following year he was elected 
impression of his exceptional personality to a fcllow.ship at All .Souls College, and 
nnd uiicloubtcd gilts, even if his mind held it until his death fifty-one year,s later, 
cannot be descrilied ns luiviirg been either He resigned tlic Chielicic chair in 1910, 
profound or original, receiving the title of emeritus professor, 

Holiday died 15 April 1027 at his house hut continued to live at Oxford, working 
at Hampstead, which had long been the at his subject almo.st to the end. He died 
centre of a wide circle of devoted friends, at Oxford 2‘i> May 102(), in his ninety-first 
He married in 1801 Catherine (died 1024), year. 

daughter of the Rev, Thomas Raven, Holland -won an immediate reputation 
incumbent of Holy Trinity, I’rcstoii, and in bis subject by his inauguval lecture on 
sister of the ]andscn])e-paintcr, .Tohii the life and w'ork of Albcrico GeiiLill [q .v.], 
Samuel Raven [q.v.]. She was an ac- the Italian civilian who taught at Oxford 
complished cnibroidcrcss and talented in the reign of Elizabeth; he showed liow’ 
musician, who in ])artieular did inucb nuich the w'Ork of Grotius owvd to that of 
pioneer work towards gaining a|)]jrccia- this hitherto neglected predecessor. Tlie 
tion in England for the music of Wagner, lecture led to a general revival of intcrc.st 
Tliey had one daughter, the violinist in Gentili, and in 1877 Holland published 
Winifred Holiday. an edition of the text of Gentili’s Dp. Jure, 

[The Times, IB April 1027; Henry Holiday, Conan't w llic Eastern 

lieminisccnccs of my Life, ]914;‘ Algernon Qncslton appeared m 1885, and a volume 
Gmves, The Itnycil Academy of Arts, a compleJc of Sludies in Inierunlional Law in 1808. 
diclionaty of coufribniors and iheiT xeorfts, vol. He rewTote for the Achniralty tlie olTicial 
iv, lOOa,] T. Bokknius. Manual of Naval Prize Laiv in 1888 and 

he prepared a handbook on the Lwivs and 
HOI,LAND, Sin THOMAS ERSKINE Citsloms of TFflr on Land which was issued 
(1835-1920), jurist, was born at Brigh- to the army in 1004. 
ton 17 July 183.3, the eldest son of the From 1003 to 1005 Holland .served on 
Ucv. Thomas Agar Holland [q.v.], poet, the royal commission on the sujjply of food 
nnd rector of roynings, Sussex, from 1840 and raw' iriatcrial in time of war, nnd in 
to 1888, who was a grandson of Thomns 1900 he was one of tlie British ]dem- 
Erskinc, first Baron Er.skinc, lord cluiii- potentiarics to tlie conference at Geneva 
ccllor [q.v.J. His mother w-as Madalcna, at whicli the Geneva (’onvcntioii of 1804, 
daughter of Jlajor Pliilip Stewart. He denling witli the sick and wounded in land 
was educated at BrigliLon College from warfare, was revised. He also collaborated 
18‘17—the year in which the school was actively for many years in the scientific 
opened—until 1853. In 1854 lie matricu- w’orkofthclnstitutdedroitinternationnl, 
Intcd at Balliol College, Oxford, but in llic of W'hich he became associate in 1873, 
following year migrated to Magdalen Col- member in 1878, and honorary member in 
lege with a demysliip. Tic obtained a 1925, and lie presided over the session of 
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iJifvt body vliich was held at Oxford in Tlironghout his OxTurcl life Holland was 

1018, Hut it was as a vigorous and inde- deeply interested in university business 
pendent commentator on contemporary and especially in the formal organization 
events of international legal interest that of the university, both past and present, 
Holland became best known to the public. He published a number of articles on the 
In a long scries of letters to The Times origins of the university, in the Oxford 
(first reprinted, 1881-1009, in 1009, 8rd Historical Society’s Collectanea, vol. ii 
edition, 1881-1920, in 1921 under the (1890), in the English Historical llcvkxv 
title Letters to ‘The Times' on War and vol. vi (1891), and elsewhere. In 1884 he 
Neutrality) he was in the habit of con- persuaded the university to reform its 
tributing to the formation of a sound statute book by co-ordinating the recent 
public opinion by exposing the true issue.-} legislation of the nineteenth century with 
of a complicated situation. In later life thercinnantsofthe Laudian code. Ilewas 
he returned to his early intcTcst in the assessor (sole judge) of tlie Cliancellor’s 
history of international law, and published Court from 1870 to 1010, and during Ids 
editions of the Jus et Jnclicimn Feciale of tenure of the onice scoured a thorough 
Bicliard Zouche [ q.v.] in 1911, and of the reform of the then antiquated procedine 
Dc Bello, de lleprcsaliis, et de Duello of of that tribunal. In current problems of 
Giovanni da Legnano in 1917. A volume university administration ho hardly ob- 
of Iectiire.s on International Lazo, edited tained the influence to which his learning 
by T, A. Walker and \V. L. Walker, was and his indusLry cirtitlcd him. 1-lis natural 
published postliumously in 1933. conservatism and his disinclination to 

It is, however, as the author of perhaps eomproinisecvcn on matters which seemed 
the most successful book on jurisprudence unimportant to others, impaired his effec- 
ever written that Ilolland’s name is most tivencss in debate, and too often ranged 
familiar to many generations of law stu- him on the losing side, 
dents, He first publislied The Elements of To the end of his life Holland remained 
Jurisprudence in 1889, and he revised it active and alert in body as well as mind, 
for a thirteenth edition in 1924, when in He was a great walker, and visited the 
his eighty-ninth year. It gained for him Eggishorii es’cry summer from the late 
in 1894 the Swiney prize and silver cup. ’sixties until 1025, except for the period 
The book belongs to the school of English of tlie European War. llchind a slightly 
analytical jurisirrudcnce founded by John formal manner he had a real Idiulliness of 
Austin [q.v,], and attempts to construct heart and a readiness to place the resources 
‘ a formal science of positive haw' based on of his well-stored mind at the service of 
‘those comparatively few and simple ideas younger men. 

which underlie the iuhuite variety of legal Holland was one of the founders (1885) 
rules'. It is free from the repetitions and of, and a regular contributor to, the Law 
ineoiisistciicics which make Austin’s own QuarterlyReviao. HebecameaK.C.inlOOl, 
work, with all its merits, so wcaiisome to a bencher of his Inn in 1907, and was an 
the reader, and is, indeed, probably in part original fellow of the Briti.sh Academy. In 
responsible for the iong-conttnued vitality addition to the degree of D.C.L. of Oxford 
of tlie Austiiiinn tradition in English- University his academic honours included 
spenking countries. doctorates of Bologna, Glasgow, Dublin, 

Both in its merits and in its defects the and Brussels. He was knight ed in 1917. 
ZiVewen/.s is characteristic Holland was twice married: first, in 

of all Holland’s work. He wrote once of 1871 to Louise Henriette (died 1891), 
his own ‘niorbid hatred of disorder’, and daughter of Jean Delesscrt, of Passy, and 
the phrase expresses, with humorous by her had six sons, two of whom pre¬ 
exaggeration, the salient quality of his deceased him, and one daughter; secondly, 
work. It is ahvays clear, vigorous, exact, in 1895 to Ellen, daughter of David Ed- 
and if its premisses be accepted its con- wardes, M.R.C.S., of Wimbledon, and 
elusions are generally irresistible. Its widow of the Rev. Stephen Edwardes, 
weakness is that the premisses are some- fellow of Morton College, Oxford; tlicre 
times over-simplified, and the conclusions were no children of the second nuLiriage. 
have a finnlity of which the subject-matter A portrait of Holland by Hugh Goldwiii 
does notalwaysadinit. Moreover,Holland Riviere was presented to him by friends 
M'as not easily moA’cd by argument or by at home and abroad in 1014, and is in the 
the later researches of other students to possession of the family, 
modify a conclusion which he had once [The Times, 25 May 7 026 ; Law QiuiWer/ty 
reached. Bemao, October 1026; Sir VV. S. Holdswortli, 
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'vir~Tkon^ Ersidne lloUand, 1835—1920, in 
Vrocecdims of the Biitish Academy, vol. xii, 
10'’0 • T. E. Ilolinncl, A Valedictory Reh-ospecl, 
lOlo’niicl The Jlollamls of Conway, privately 
prinlccl, 1£)15.] J- L. Biueuly. 

HOLME, CHARLES (1848-1923), 
founder and editor of TheSludiomagazine, 
■ffns born 7 October 1848 at Derby, the 
younger son of George Ho^me, silk- 
inaniifacturer, by his wife, Anne Brent- 
nnJi. Educated at a private school in 
Derbyi he 'was put to his father’s trade, 
but at about the nge of twenty-three lie 
went to Bradford and set up for himself 
in tlic woollen business. His sound coin- 
jiieiciol instinct brought him material 
success, and it was the extension of his 
business to the East which developed in 
him an absorbing interest in art. A lecture 
by Robert Barkley Slmw [q, v.], the Orien¬ 
tal traveller, at the Bjndford Chamber of 
Commerce about 1878, led him to ex¬ 
change Riadford goods against the pro¬ 
ducts of Turkestan, and later of India, 
China, and Japan. He was profoundly 
struck by the perfection of Japanese 
craftsmanship. Wlren he made a tour 
round the world in 1880 he spent some 
inontlis in Japan, and two years later he 
became one of the founders of the Japan 
Society. 

Meanwhile, another potent influence in 
his life had been that of William Morris, 
into whose Red House nfc Bexley Heath, 
Kent, Holme moved in 1880. It was not 
long after this that Holme began the work 
by which he will be remembered. In 1893, 
Imviiig retired from bu sincss a year earlier, 
he founded The Studio, a magazine of fine 
and applied art. In this hia primary aim 
was not commercial, but the iliustratiou 
and furtherance of good design. Holme 
Imd rciniu'kable taste niicl prescience, and 
in liis first issue he introduced to the public 
the works of two young men, then un¬ 
known—Aubrey Vincent Benrd.slcy [q.v.] 
and Frank Brangwyn. The Stvdio (the 
llrst few numbers of whicJi were produced 
in collaboration with Gleeson White) ap¬ 
peared at a time wlicn photo-process en¬ 
graving was opening up new possibilities' 
ill reproduction. A cardinal principle of 
Holnic’sartisticcrced wa.s'tiiafc aroJiitecttire 
and the applied arts are not to be regarded 
ns intrinsically inferior to the fine arts—ii 
salutary doctrine in an age when everyday 
objects were so often designed in the worst 
taste. The Studio soon attained a very 
wide circulation and influence at home and 
abroad, It set itself a very high standard 


Holme 

of production, and Holme added lavishly 
illustrated special numbers, which were in 
effect books, and he became a respected 
and aiiccessrul publisher. He continued to 
take an active part in this work until 1922, 
when ill-health compelled him to retire. 
He died at his house, Upton Grey, near 
Basingstoke, Hampshire, 14 March 1023. 

Holme’s special gift as an editor and 
publisher was Jiis catholic and sensitive 
taste. To thi.s he added courage, modesty, 
geniality, and the faculty for carrying on 
n business with dignity and humanity. 
He wrote little or nothing, and had no 
literary interests. He was content to exer- 
cLse inihience by choosing and illustrating 
works of art which he instinctively felt to 
be good. 

Holme nnarried in 1873 Clara, daughter 
of George Benton, brass-founder, of Cir- 
mingluun, by whom he had one son and 
three daugbtei's, TJie son, Geoffrey Holme, 
succeeded to the editorship of The Stvdio. 
An admirable portrait of Ilolmc by I’. A. 
de Las'/Id, painted in 1908, is fib present 
in the house of his widow. 

[The tSludio, Jnminry 1028 (poidniit ); pri¬ 
vate information.] II. B. GiuMsmTcii. 

HORNE, HENRY SINCLAIR, Bauon 
Houne of Stirkokc, co. Caithness (1801- 
1929), general, the tliird son of Major 
James Horne, of Stirkokc, by his wife, 
Constance Mary, daughter of Edward 
Warner, of Cheltenham, was born at Stir- 
koke 10 February 18(il. He was eduoated 
at Harrow and nt tlie RoyaJ Military 
Academy, Woolwich, from wliich, in May 
1880, he received n commission in the 
Royal Artillery. He was nt first posted to 
the garrison artillery, from which in 1883 
' he wastrnnsferred to the mounted branch, 
and after serving a.s adjutiuib of arlilleiy 
I brigades in both branclrcs, he was pro¬ 
moted captain in 1888. In Septembev 
1890 he was appointed staff captain, Royal 
ArtilJcry, at Meerut, and two years later 
became adjutiuit of Royal Horse Artillery 
at Kirlcce. Returning to Englnnd in 189(3 
he was soon afterwavds posted to ‘ J ’ bat¬ 
tery, Royal Horse Ai lillcry, ivith which he 
remained until he was promoted major in 
1808. 

On tJjc outbreak of the South African 
War in 1899 Horne was given command 
of an ammunition column and landed in 
Natal on 15 November of that year, to he 
soon afterwards moved to Cape Colony in 
order to join the cavnhy division under 
Major-General (Sir) Jolm Frciicli [q.v.]. 
AVitli the cavalry division I-Iorne took 
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piivt in the operations which resulted In November 1915 IToiiic w«s chosen 
in the relief of Kimberley (16 February by Lord Kitchener [q.v.] to acconipanv 
1900), the occupation of Bloemfontein (13 him to the Dardnncllcsi, wlicti the question 
Marcli), and in the advance fi'om Bloein- ofthcevacuationoftlic Gallipoli peninsula 
foiitcin into the Transvaal, In May 1900 was at issue. After the evacuation hnd 

he was given command of ‘II’ battery, been successrully carried out he was again 

Royal Horse Artillery, whichwasattacl\ed employed by Lord Kitchener to devise a 
to French’s 3vd cavalry brigade, and with scheme for tlie defence of the Suez Canal 
that battery he took part in the occiipa- and when that task was completed he was 
tion of Johannesburg (31 May), the battle given command in January 1910, with the 
of Diamond Hill (11-12 June), and the temporary rank of lieutenant-general of 
operations in the Wittebergen, rvliieli re- the new XV Corps in the northern sector 
suited in the surrender of General M. of the Canal defences. In March 191(3 the 
Prinsloo (25-20 July). From that time XV Corps was moved to France, where it 
until the cjkI of 1901 Horne w'ns employed joined the Fourth Army, cominandcd by 
with mounted columns in the Orange Sir I-Icnvy (afterwards Lord) Rawlinsoii 
River Colony and Cape Colony, and from [q.v.], wliieh was preparing for the battle 
January 1902 he was in command of re- oftheSomme (1 July-30 September). The 
mount depots. For his services he was chief acliieveincnts of Horne’s corps in 
mentioned in dispatches and received that battle were the capture of Fricoiirt 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel and the (2 July) and of Flcrs (1.5 September). In 
queen’s medal witlj fh’c clasps, and the September he was created K.C.B., and 
king’s medal with two clasps. after the capture of Flcrs lie was promoted 

After three years in charge of the nrtil- to the conimnnd of the First iVriny with 
lery depot at W^ccdon, Horne ivns pro- the temporary rank of general, 
moted regimental lieutenant-colonel in As part of the campaign designed by 
November 1905, and was given succcs- General Nivelle, the comniaiulcv-in-chicf 
sivcly the command of Reid artilleiy and of the French armies, for the spring of 
horse artillery brigades in Ireland. He was 1917, the British army undertook the 
gazetted brevet-colonel iu May 1900, anil battle of Arms, in which the most iinpor- 
in the following September was appointed tant share, the assault on the Vimy ridge, 
staff oflicer for horse and field artillery at fell to the First Army. In 1915 repeated 
Aldershot. In May 1912 he was appointed attempts by French troops to capture the 
inspector of horse and field artillery with ridge had failed, and General Nivellc’s 
the rank of hrigadicr-gencral, and on the staff was sceptical of a British success and 
outbreak of tiic European War in August openly critical of Horne’s plans. Honic 
1014 he proceeded to France ns brigadier- was also liarasscd at this critical time by 
general commanding the Royal Artillery, the pain from a broken bone in his leg 
I Army Corps, under Sir Douglas (after- caused by a fall from his horse, but he 
wards Ear!) Haig [q.v.]. triumphed over tliese diilicultics and stiicl: 

At the beginning of the retreat from to his plans, and the capture of the Vimy 
Mons (24 Augiust 1914) Horne was ap- ridge (9-10 April), in which the Canadian 
pointed by Haig to command his rear- Corps took the chief part, was tlie out- 
guard. He rendered conspicuous service standing success won by the British army 
throughout the retreat, in the battle of up to that time in the Wav. Owing to the 
the Marne (5-9 September), the battle of failure of Nivelle’s attack the operations 
the Aisne (12-15 September), and in the on the Arras front hnd to be continued 
first battle of Ypres (19 Octobcr-22 until well into HTny, ser'cral weeks bejoud 
November). In October he was promoted the period which had been proposed, 
major-genci-alasarewardfordistinguished Thereafter Haig licgan to transfer troops 
service in the field, and at the end of the to his northern flank in prciDuration for 
year he was made C.B. In January 191.5 the battles of Mcs.sincs and Passohcnclaelc, 
Horne w'as placed in command of the 2nd and the role of the First Army heenme one 
division of the I Corps, and he led it in the of attracting the attention of tiie Germans 
operations about Gii’cnchy in March 1916, to itself with reduced effectives, a part 
in the battle of Festubert (1.5-26 May), ivhich Horne skilfully played until October 
and in the battle of Loos (25 September- 1917, when the Canadian Corps was taken 
8 October). It was on his suggestion that from him for the battle of Passchendaelc. 
as a result of experience gained at Festu- Thewdiiterof 1917-1918 was devoted to 
bert the system of command of the artil-1 preparations for meeting the great German 
lery was changed. | attack expected in the spring. The brunt 
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of the Gcrnian effort fell on the armies 
fiirtJier south, but on 28 Marcli a heavy 
German attack was made on the Viniy 
ridge and .suoccssfally beaten off. On 9 
April another German attack ou the Lya 
front fell on the Portuguese divisions 
attached to Horne’s army, just at the 
time when arraiigemonts for the relief of 
tliose divisions had been completed. The 
Germans broke through, and the situation 
a^ain became higldy critical, but the 
resolute stand of the 55th division of the 
First Army at Givenchy saved the Viiny 
ridge, and Horne was the only Dritish 
army commander who \vas not forced by 
the German offensive to move his head¬ 
quarters to the rear. 

After May 1918 the German efforts were 
directed against the Frencli, and the First 
Army ^vas given a In-cathing space i»» 
which to recover and prepare for attack in 
its turn. After Rawdinson’s victory at 
Amiens on 8 August, the Germans hegau 
to withdraw from the great salient whieh 
tlicy liad created in the north in the spring, 
and towards the end of August the First 
Army began an advance ^vbicb was to be 
continuous until the signing of the Armis¬ 
tice on 11 November. On 2 September i 
Horne’s army, in co-operation with the' 
Third Army on its riglit, bi-oko through I 
the Drocourt-Quiant section of the Hin-1 
denburg line. This brilliant success >vas I 
followed on 27 Se])tember by the I'oreing! 
of tlie Canal du Nord. Then in swift sue-' 
cession Lens (S October), Do(taf (17 Octo¬ 
ber), and Valenciennes (2 November) were 
captured, and the advance of the First 
Army ended witli the occupation of Mons 
two and a luUf liours before tire Armistice 
became effective. 

Horne was promoted substantive lieu- 
tenant-gencral in 3017, and suhstantive 
general in 1010. He was created K.C.M.G. 
in 1918 and G.C.B. in 1910. For his ser¬ 
vices in the War he received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament, was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Horne of Stirkoke, 
and given a grant of £80,000. He also 
received many foz'eigu decorations, in¬ 
cluding the legion of lionour. The univer¬ 
sity of Oxford conl'errcd on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., the universities 
of Cambridge and of liklinbiirgh that of 
LL.D., and the borough of Northampton 
made him a freeman. In 1918 he was 
made colonel commandant of the Royai 
Artillery. 

Soon after his return to England Horne 
was appointed general officer commnnding- 
iii-chicf. Eastern command, in wliich 


capacity he ^vas actively concerned witli 
the problems of dcinohili/.atioii and of the 
rcorgam7-ation of the army. In 1920 ho 
wns appointed aide-de-camp general to 
King George V, Hefusing offers of gover- 
norshiijsabroad, he retired from the iivmy 
ill May 1020, and in the same month he 
was appointed master gunuer, St. James’s 
Park. He interested himself actively in 
service charitie-s, particularly in those of 
the Royal Artillery, tJie Briti.sh Legion, 
and the National Association for the Em- 
ployitieiit of Soldiers, Sai/ors, and Airmen. 
He became governor and commandant of 
the Church Lads Brigade, and took a 
prominent part in the uffaii's of his county, 
Caithness, of winch he was deputy lieu- 
tenunt. In 1929 lie was made colonel of 
the Highland Light Infantry, in which 
his father liad served. He died suddenly 
while shooting on his estate at Stirkoke 
14 August 1929, and was buried at Wick. 

Horne married in 1897 Kate, daughter 
of George McCorquodulo, of Nc^vton-le■ 
Willows, Lancashire, and Gladlys, Angle¬ 
sey, and widow of William John Sineiair 
BJacklock. Tiiey liad one d.-uighter, and 
the peerage became extinct ou his death. 

There arc portraits of Horne by J. H. 
Lander (c. 1908) and Oswald Birlcy 
(painted during the War) at Stirkoke 
House, at the Royal Artillery Mess, 
Woolwich, find at the Harrow School 
War Museum, both by Osivald Birlcy. 

[Major-Gcncrul Sir II. Lnitickc in the Jonr- 
nal of the Royal Ailillcry, Oclobcr 1020; 
Licutcnant’Genci'ul Sir Hnstiuga Anderson in 
the Army Qtiaricrli/, Jmiiiiuy lOIlO; Lord 
Horne, Diaries of the South African IFcir, 
privately printed, 1000 .] F. Jhvumcu. 

HOSE, CHARLES (18G3-1029), civil 
servant in Saraw’fik, ethnologist, and 
naturalist, was born at Williiui, Hertford¬ 
shire, 12 October 1868 , the son of the Rev. 
Thomas diaries Hose, perpetual curate of 
Little Wyniondiey, Ilertfordshirc, by his 
wife, Fanny, daughter of Thomas Good- 
fellow, of Hall O’VYood and Tuustall, Staf- 
ford.shlre. He was eduonted at Foisted 
School, and in 1882 matriculated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He did not take a 
degree, as he left Cnrubridgc during his 
sccimd year, having been oll'crecl, through 
the induenee of lii.s uncle, George Frodevick 
Hose, bishop of Singapore, a cndcUliip in 
tlie Samwjilc civil .service, under tlie second 
raja, Sir Charles Anthony John^jon Brooke 
[q.v.]. Plose accepted tlie po.st with en¬ 
thusiasm, as likely to fullil his keenest 
aspirations. Leaving England in 1884, he 
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reniuVicil K\iehmg, the cnpittil of Sarawak,' 
in April of that year, and lus active asso- 
ciiition -with the administration of that 
independent state lasted until his retire¬ 
ment from the service in 1907, by which 
time lie had risen to the position of divi¬ 
sional resident and had been appointed a 
member of the supreme council and a 
judge of the supreme court of Sarawak 
(1904). Eis oflicial connexion with Borneo 
did not cease entirely on his retirement, 
for he was appointed a member of the 
Sarawak State ad\'isc)iy council at West¬ 
minster (1919); and in 19C9 he was sent 
on a special mission to Sarawak, with 
Dr. Erb, a Swiss geologist, in order to 
investigate the potentialities of the oil 
(petroleum) lields of the Rliri district. 
From his earlier snr\’eys lie had felt con¬ 
fident of the oil-yielding capacity of these 
fields, and the Tcnciv’cd investigations 
amply justified his predictions. 

During the period of his oincial adminis¬ 
trative work, mainly in the Baram dis- 
triet, Hose held positions of much respon¬ 
sibility ; he was appointed ofllcer-in-ehargc 
in 1888 and resident (2nd class) in 1801, 
and resident { 1 st class) in 1004. The area 
was occupied by warlike natives, who had 
not as yet been brought under effective 
control. Raiding and liead-hunting were 
still rife, and constant local feuds pre¬ 
vailed. Iiitei'fercnce hy an intrusive 
government was not welcomed and was 
frequently opposed with vigour. Hose 
was the riglit man to deal with the situa¬ 
tion. By his tact, fairness, and sympa¬ 
thetic undersLanding of their customs he 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with the iinti\'es. His flinuicss, constancy, 
and determination imjiressed them no less 
than his physical powers, pluck, and en¬ 
durance. As resident, he had from time 
to time to organize punitive expeditions 
and penetrate far into disturbed areas, 
largely unexplored; but the expeditions, 
though successful, were usually carried 
through without bloodslicd, and many of 
the more turbulent chiefs became his loyal 
friends. Head-hunting was gradually sup¬ 
pressed and a state of peace was inaugu¬ 
rated, with recognition of the beneficent 
intentions of the raja’s administration, 
l^'hen Hose retired from the ser\'iee in 
1907, he left the areas of his administra¬ 
tion settled and peaceful with a developing 
trade. A visit which he jjaid in 1920 to 
the scene.s of his official labours, accom¬ 
panied by his wife and children, became a 
veritable triumphal progressuptheBaram 
river, when he was welcomed by hosts of 


natives, many of whom had travelled luiu. 
drecls of miles to greet their old adininis- 
Irator. 

In the course of his official work in 
Sarawak, Hose was able to pursue his life- 
long hobby, natural hisfory, a keen taste 
for which he had inherited from his father. 
In addition to his general field observu- 
tions, he enriched zoological and botanical 
records with many new species and sub¬ 
species, and, nt least, three new genera. 
The British national collections benefited 
greatly from his enthusiasm and success 
as a scientific collector. Early in his period 
of residence in Borneo he became in¬ 
terested in the perplexing problem of the 
cause of tlie dreaded disease, beriberi, 
which was very prevalent in Malaysia nncl 
Japan, and frequently fatal. He .studied 
closely the habits of tlie natives, paying 
special attention to their diet and to the 
effects of rice upon its consumer.s under 
varying conditions. He noted the effects 
produced by freshly lui.skcd home-grown 
rice, and by the milled imported rice, the 
latter being liable to become mouldy in 
the trade bags, and infected by a minute 
fungoid gro^vthj and he ascertained that 
there was a far higher incidence of tlic 
disease among consumers of the imported 
ccrcol. Hosehimsclfcontracted thedisease 
and recovered from it, and his pcrsonnl 
experience helped to confirm liis views. 
His rescarclics, togetlier with those of 
other iuve.stigators, finally established tlie 
fact tliat the principal cause was to be 
found in tlie milled or 'polislicd' rice, and 
that the complete elimination of the husk, 
or pericarp, which was found to contain 
important vitamins, was the prime causa¬ 
tive factor in the genesis of beriberi. 

Most important of all Hose’s scientific 
works was ethnographical research among 
the tribes of Sarawak. He made full use 
of his opportunities. Owing to his sucxiess 
in winning the oonfidcnce of the natives to 
an unusual extent, he gained a valuable 
knowledge of their ethnological relation¬ 
ships and culture. No one has done more 
for the study of Bornean anthropology; 
and his researches have proved not only 
of value to ethnological science, but have 
a practical bearing upon the administra¬ 
tion of native affairs. The know’letlgc 
■which Ho.se acquired nt fust hand was 
freely placed at the dispo.sal of otlicis. 
Much of the material contained in H. L. 
Roth’s T/re Nalives of Sarenvak and Drilish 
North Borneo (1890), and W. H. Furness's 
The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters, 
ils Festivals and Folk-lore (1002), was 
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derived from Hose; while the nssistaiice 
which he gave to the Cambridge Anthro¬ 
pological expedition in 1808-1899 resulted 
ij) J)js co-oj)erating with (Professor) Wil¬ 
liam M’Doiigall in the production of a 
valuable monograph upon The Pagan 
Tribes of liorneo (1912), a standard work 
of high merit. Early training in surveying 
equipped Hose for another noteworthy 
ftchievement, namely the making of the 
first reliable msi]) of the whole of Sarawak 
(scale, l/oOO.OOO), showing, besides the 
geographical foaturcs, the distribution of 
the tribes. Miicli of the area had pre¬ 
viously been unsurveyed. 

Hose’s ^'a^ied activities brought him 
TGCOgnition from many different sources. 
He mceivecl the order of the White Falcon 
of Saxe-Weimar for his zoological rc- 
scarclics (1800), the order of merit of the 
Netherlands goverimienfc (ISQS), and the 
order of the Prussian crown (1890), and he 
was elected oHicicr de 1’Academic Fran- 
9alsc (1898). For his survey work he was 
awarded the Cuthbert Peck pant by tlie 
Iloyfll (?C'ograp]>ical Society in 1803. His 
researches into the cn\ise of beriberi were 
recognized by the awartl of tlic Emperor’s 
cup by tlie Japanese government in 1900. 
Cambridge University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. in 1900, and 
he was elected an honorary fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in 1020. He was also 
made a freeman of the City of London in 
1020 . 

Hose married in 1905 Emilie Ellen, 
da(fg/iter of John Peter Xiavn^ and had 
one son and one daughter. He died, after 
an operation, in a luirsing-home nt South 
Croydon 14 November 1929. A full list of 
his published works is given in an appen¬ 
dix to his book, T'ijly Years of Romance 
ami Research (1027). To that list should 
be added two other hooks, Natural Man. 
A record from Romeo (1926) and The 
Field-Book of a Jungle Wallah (1920). 

[The Times, 15 November 1920; Charles 
Hose, Fifty Years of Romance and Re-seardi, 
1027.] I-I. llAnroUR. 

HOSIE, Sin ALEXANDER (1853- 
1925), diplomatist and Chinese explorer, 
was born at Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 16 
January 1853, tlic elder sou and second 
child of Alexander Hosie, by his wife, Jean, 
daughter of James Anderson. He came of 
farmer stock on both parents’ sides. His 
father’s farm did not prosper, and the 
family moved to Aberdeen, where the 
elder Alexander Hosie whs accidentally 
killed when his elder son was sixteen years 


old. Together with his mother, to whom 
he was devoted, young Hosie set himself 
to keep the houscholtl and to bring up his 
younger brother. He was educated at Old 
Aberdeen grammar school and at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He worked his way 
through the university by talcing pupils, 
graduated in 1872, and was appointed 
sub-librarian of the university. His eyes, 
however, were turned to the East. In 
1876 he joined the Chinese consular ser¬ 
vice, and sailed for China in company with 
a young man who was to he hia lifelong 
friend and future chief, Sir John Newell 
Jordan [q.v.]. 

Ho.sie’s first post, after he had finished 
his student interpretership at Peking, was 
in Shanghai, where he met General Gordon 
and was given the task of tabulating for 
the oflleial archives his numerous memo¬ 
randa and suggestions to the legation on 
British policy in China. At that time Ed¬ 
ward Colbonic Bober [q.v.] w’as the chief 
consular traveller of innermost China; and 
at his suggestion Hosie was sent in 1882 
on spcclai service to Chungking. Isolated 
and lonely in this fnr w’csiem province of 
Szechwan, he soon realized the need, and 
the opportunity, of devoting himself to 
some absorbing preoccupation. At much 
risk, he set out on a scries of travels in the 
interior, making full notes as he journeyed 
of the geography and products of the 
country. This resulted in bis first book, 
Three Years in Western China (1889), 
which passed tlirongh two editions. In it 
he describeH for the first time tiie trade 
and showed the potentialities of those 
little-known regions. He next saw service 
in Canton, Wenchow, Chofoo, Amoy, I'ain- 
sui, Wuhu, and in 1894 went north to take 
charge of the consulate at Ncwchwnng 
during the dilliciilt days of the Chincsc- 
Jnpjmose War. In ] 897 he was sent south 
to Pagoda Aneborrsgo and then Wuchow, 
a port the trade of which was much har¬ 
assed by river-pirates. After the Boxer 
Rising (1900), during wliicii he was on 
lioitie-leavc, he went north to take charge 
again utNcwcliwang. He travelled exten¬ 
sively in the Three Provinces of Man¬ 
churia, and in li)01 jiroducccl his book 
Manchuria: Jls People, Resources, and 
Recent History, wliioli also jiassed through 
two editions. His olficial duties were con¬ 
cerned with the defence of Ih-iti.sh trade 
in Manchuria against the di[)loinatic and 
military inroads on Chinese sovereignty of 
Russia and Japan; but be was always 
proud that he on one occasion received tlie 
thanks of the Chinese government for his 
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cffcctiv e defence of the Chinese maritime 
customs on behalf of CJiina, at atime when 
Cliinese officials bad fled before Jopanese 
troops. 

In 1D03 Hosie was app ointed first consul- 
general at Chengtu in Szechwan. The boat 
■which took liim up the Yangtsze-kiang 
was wrecked, he narrowly escaped ivith 
Iris life, many of his goods were lost, and 
Iris books had ten days’ so-alcing at the 
bottona of the river. lie used hi.s term at 
Cheiigtu to compile an invalviable ‘white 
pajrer’ on the products of tlic province, 
■which in 1022 he rc]niblished in book form 
as Szechivon^ Us Judiislrics and Resources, 
He journeyed to the I’crgc of the forbidden 
land of Tibet, and brought to official notice 
the boundary-stone which was to figure 
largely in the tripartite boundary pour¬ 
parlers at Darjeeling in lOlt- From 1908 
to 1912 liofiic was given theraJikof consul- 
general at Tientsin, but did not proceed to 
that post; and from 1005 to 1909 was 
retained ns acting commercial attache to 
the legation at Peking, in ■which post he 
did much pioneer worlc on behalf of trade. 

In 1908 the government of India offered 
to stop the export of opium to China pari 
passu with the abandonment by China of 
the cultivation of the opium poppy. Hosie 
was appointed commissioner ■to arrange 
proceedings, and in 1909 was British dele¬ 
gate at the Shanghai International Opiunt 
Commission, -wlicic the Chinese delegates 
admitted tliat ‘the annual production of 
opium in China ■was eight (or more) times 
the quantity annually imported from In¬ 
dia*. This led to iiis being sent in the 
following year, at the request of the Indian' 
government, to visit the chief opitim- 
gi’OAviiig pro\'inces of Ciiinn in order to I 
discoA'er wliethcr the Chinese ■were ful-1 
filling their part of the bargain. During 
those long overland journeys he under-, 
■went ma^ny hardships, made daily copious | 
notes in his diary, find published an ac¬ 
count in his book, On the 'Frail of the Opium 
Popptj (2 y'ols., 1014), which included much 
information on agricultural and other 
economic products. He found, that certain 
provinces, notably Shansi and Szechwan, 
had signally succeeded in their task, but 
others still laggc^d behind. It may be 
added that since 1013 India has ceased to 
export opium to China. 

Hosie retired in 1912, iiaving travelled 
in each of the twenty-two provinces of 
China, except Sinkiang. He settled at 
Snndown, Isle of Wight, where he was 
active in public affairs. In 1919 he re¬ 
visited China on a trade commission, and 


Hosie 

was retained as special attache in Pekino 
till early in 1920. In 1022, as n result of 
his many hardships, his right foot was 
amputated. Aided by his second wife, 
herself a WTiter on China, he edited 
Philips’s Commercial Map of China, pub. 
lislicd in 1922, the authoritative economic 
map of China, a work of great aceuvticy 

and research. 

Toll, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
Hosie was a man of strildng appearance 
and personniiLy. Gifted with extriiordi. 
nary powers of observation, unfailing 
patience and industry, he was facile 2)ritu 
ceps in his knowledge and presentation of 
the possibilities of Cliinc.so trade, and Ins 
trade rejxirts arc models of their kind, He 
contributed numerous articles to learned 
journals. Interested in botany, he sent 
I thousauds of specimens to Ke^w, Hong. 

' kong, and Singajjare eKpecfally from Szech¬ 
wan. About iOOi) or 1000 tlic Kew 
aiitliorities rcquc.stcd Sir lilrnest Satow, 
then minister in Peking, that his services 
might be specially rcfjui.sitioned for this 
work, and they nnmccl an order, Ormosia 
Hosiei, after him. He lectured in 1880 
before the Royal Geograpliical Society; 
in 188S he had been proposed as the re¬ 
cipient of ite meclnl, ivhicli was, however, 
awarded to II. M. Stanley, who found Dr, 
Livingstone in that year. He was knighted 
in 1907. In ]913 Aberdeen University 
confcn'cd on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

Hosie was twice married: first, in 1887 
to Ploreiiee (died 1007), daughter of Joliii 
Lindsay, corn factor, of Aberdeen ; second¬ 
ly, in 1913 to Dorothea, clmightcr of the 
Rev. William Edward Soothill, Jiiissionary 
first of the United Methodist Church at 
Wenchow, then president of tlic Govern¬ 
ment University at Shansi, and afterwards 
professor of Chinese at Oxford LJnjv'er.sity. 
One son wns born of the first marriage, 
Hosie died at Sandown 10 March 1025. 

[Hosie’s published works; private informa¬ 
tion; personal kuow’Icdge.J W. E. Sootiiuj-. 

I'lOWATlD, Sin EBENEZER (1850- 
1028), originator of the garden city move¬ 
ment and founder of Leteliworth and 
Welwyn garden cities, was born at 02 
Fore Street in the City of London 29 
January 18.10, the third ciiild and only 
son of Ebenezer Howard, confectioner, 
■who owned several shops in and near the 
City, by his wife, Ann Toiv, of Colster- 
wortb, Lincolnshire. He was educated 
from the age of four to the age of fifteen 
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at private boavcling snliools, first at Sud- circulated among friends, and he lectured 
bury Suffolk, then at ClxGsluint, Hertford- about it, ehiclly in London. But it -was 
sliiie! and finally at Ipswich. After leaving only ^Yith the help of £50 given him by a 
scliool, lie earned his living as a cleric in friend that he wixs able to publisli it in 
the citv of London, obtaining a varied October 1898. Tlie book was republished 
experience in the olTiccs of a Arm of stock- in 1002 under the title Garden Cities of 
brokers, a fivni of mercliants,andtwofirms Tomorro-d). 

of solicitors. He tuuglit himself shorthand Tlie aim ^vhicli Howard set before him- 

in his spare time. He was employed for a self was to find a remedy, on the one Jiand 
short period as private sccretai’y by Dr. for the overcrowding and unhealthy con- 
Joseph Parker [q-v,], the well-known Con- ditions which were procUiecd by the cxees- 
gi'cgationalist proaclier (afterwards of tlic sive growth of large cities, and on the oilier 
City Temple, Holborn), whoso powerful liand for the depopulation of the country- 
personality exercised a considerable in- side. Believing access to the country-side 
tluenec on Howard. and to nature to be necessary for the full 

In 1872, at tiie age of twenty-two, development of man’s moral and spiritual 
Howard sailed for New Vork. After.spencl- qualities, he regarded the conditions under 
ing ft few months working on a farm in which large sections of the British nation 
Howard county, Nebraska, he went to were living in the towns as no less harmful 
Chicago and joined the staff of the olTieial to their moral find spiritual life than it 
stenographers to the Law Courts. The undoubtedly wns to tlicir physique. He 
religious outlook of the society in which he saw that the evils arising from the existing 
found liimself, the outcome of the tench- system of urban development were due to 
ing of R. W. Emerson, .1. U-Lowell, Walt such development being loft to the un- 
Whitinan, and other unprofessional rcU- regulated enterprise of landowners work- 
gious teachei’ii, Imd great infiuenee on his ing for private profit. He proposed to 
life, helping him greatly, to quote hLs own remedy this, not by legislating against 
words, ‘to a clear ])Ci'Cept!on that all landowners, but by the building of new 
values, to he rightly estimated, must be towns, not for the profit of individuals, 
assessed mainly by their iiinucnee on the but in the interest of their inluibitants. 
spiritual elements of our nature: thus only Such towns, whieli wore to be both resi- 
can material conditions be widely and dential and industrial, were to be well 
permaueutly improved’. planned, of limited si/e, and surrounded 

In 1877 Howard returned to England by a rural belt, so as to place within reach 
and obtained employment as a shorthand of the inhabitants the advantages alike of 
writer from Gurney & Sons, the ofTicial a civilized town life and of access to and 
reporters to the Houses of Parliament: in knowledge of tJie couiiLry and of nature, 
ncklition to his work in parliament, he The population of the rural belt would 
carried on n business of his own as sliort- also benefit by having n marlcct for their 
hand writer in tlic Law Courts, A few prorluce close to their farni.s and easy 
years later he became a partner of William access to the advantages of tlic town. He 
Treadwell, witli an ofliee near the Law called the towns which he proposed to 
Courts, and upon the termination of that create ‘garden cities’, not so much on 
partnership he continued to carry on the account of their open develojuncnt, ns 
business and office until his retirement because, being surrounded by a rural bolt, 
in 1020, cacli town would be set in a garden. 

In 18t)8 Howard read Edward Bellamy’s An assential part of Howard’s scheme 
Looking IJochvard, which had been pub- was that the town siiould directly or in- 
lishcd in Aincrica ten years previously, directly own the land on which it was 
This book describes the experiencea of a situate. He suggested that trustees should 
Bostonian who falls into a trance and purchase the laud with borrowed money, 
wakes up in the year 2000 to find the and should hold it in trust in tfic first place 
United States translormecl into an ideal to pay interest on and fulfil the other 
community under a system of state social- obligations of the loans, and, subject tlicrc- 
ism. It made a strong appeal to Howard, to, in trust for the community. He bc- 
and ho determined to take such part as he lieved that the value of the land would 
could ill helping to bring into being a new rapidly increase, and at an early date 
civiliziition, based on service to the com- would produce a surplus applicable to 
iniinity, and not on self-interest. As a first purposes beneficial to 1 he town. In oidcv 
step he wrote Tomorrow. A Peaceful Path that the town sliould obtain tlie benefit 
to Iteal lleform. Parts of this book he of the increased value, he proposed tliut 
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the land should be leased, and tliat ground 
rents should be revised at short intervals. 

After publishing his book, Howard set 
to work to obtain backing in order to 
carry his proposals into cfEect. In 1899 
he formed the Garden City Association. 
Although a poor man, possessing neither 
social nor financial influence, he had hy 
1903 obtained enough support to form a 
company with the object of creating a 
garden city and with sufficient capital to 
buy and to begin the development of a 
large estate at LctclivvortJi in ITciUord- 
shire. While some of his proposals rvere 
modified to meet practicid requirements, 
his general principles were maintained. 
Tiie principle that the town should directly 
or indirectly own the land was adopted in 
a modified form in the provision that the 
dividcirds on the shares of the developing 
company are limited to a ciunulative divi¬ 
dend not exceeding 5 ]5er cent, per annum 
and that any surplus is applicable to pur¬ 
poses of benefit to the town. Although its 
growth u’as less rapid than Howard antici¬ 
pated, Letchworth developed into a thriv¬ 
ing residential and industrial town with a 
population exceeding in I03<t 15,000 per¬ 
sons. Since the year 1020 the company 
has paid each year the full authoriaed 
cli^ddcnd on its shares, hut a considerable 
sum is still due for arrears of dividend 
accruing in the early years of the company. 

In 1019 Howard, learning that an estate 
at Welwyn, also in Hertforfl.shii'e, which 
he had noted as a siii table site for a gawlcn 
city, was about to be put up to auction, 
hastily collected sufficient money from a 
few friends to pay the deposit, attended 
the sale, and bought the property. A com¬ 
pany was foi-nicd to take over the estate 
and to dc^'clop it as a garden city. In 
twelve years \Vehvyn Garden City was 
transformed from a purely agricultural 
estate into a flourishing towm of nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. 

A further stage in the garden city move¬ 
ment was reached when the corporation 
of the city of Manchester decided to de¬ 
velop the Wytenshawe estate as a satellite 
town in accordimce with Howard’s prin¬ 
ciples. Wytcnshuwe differs from Letch¬ 
worth and Wchvyn Gartlen City in two 
important respects. It is financed and 
managed by a pow'crful city corporation 
and not by a company; and its cottages 
arc being ])rovidcd by the city coiporation 
as part of its housing operations for the 
people of Manchester. Although active 
development was begun in 1031 only, the 
population in 1084 exceeded 20,000. 


Garden Cities of 'romorrotv was trans¬ 
lated into many languages, and societies 
for the purpose of cncoiiragiug the forma¬ 
tion of garden cities W’cre established in 
many countries in Europe and in the 
United States of America. In 1909 the 
International Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association was formed with 
Howard as president, a position which he 
held until his death. So-called garden 
cities have been built in many countries. 
Generally speaking, they consist of spec¬ 
ially planned suburbs of existing toivns, 
which have few of the characteristics of 
Howard’s garden city, except open de¬ 
velopment. The tow’ll of Radburn, New 
Jersey, however, is being built definitely 
in accordance with Howard’s principles, 
witli the intcre.sting modification that it 
is specially planned to minimi'/,c the danger 
and inconvenience arising from motor 
traffic. 

After the European War of 1014-1018, 
London and other great cities grew with 
unprecedented rapidity, and the objec¬ 
tions which Howard urged against the 
indefinite growth of large cities became 
increasingly apparent. Siicoessivc govern¬ 
ments consequently considered tlie possi¬ 
bility of guiding some of the develoiiment 
into garden citie.s. Provisions were in¬ 
serted in the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act (1010) and in subsequent housing and 
town planning Acts in order to facilitate 
the establishment and devcloj>mcnt of 
garden cities, and a departmental com¬ 
mittee appointed by the minister of health 
is now (1034) sitting to consider whether 
further measures can or should be taken 
for tlie purpose of encouraging the estab¬ 
lishment of garden cities or satellite towms, 

Howard’s influence was not limited to 
the formation of garden cities: it iias had 
important effects on the move general 
problem of tow'n planning. His teaching 
drew people’s attention to the haphazartl 
gro'svth of existing towns, and provided a 
stimulus to the increasing demand that all 
urban development should be planned, 
Letchworth an/l Wchv3’n Garden City 
demonstrated the benefits obtainable from 
planning, and it Avas obvious that many 
of their features could be acloplocl witli 
advantage in the new development of 
existing towns. Hence Howard’s itilhience 
can be traced in many town planning 
schemes, both at home and abroad, In 
pavticulnr, the spacious lay-out and the 
character of the buildings of many inuai- 
cipal cottage estates erected since the War 
derived their inspiration from Lc tehwortli. 
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It is given to few idealists to see during by whom he had one son and three 
their lifetime such practical results from daughters; she heljicd him indcfatignbly 
tlicj’i’ ideas as Howard did. His ultimate in his early selicnies; secondly, in 1907 
object, however, the provision of a new Edith Annie, daughter of William Knight 
form of urban development, which would Hay^va^d, of Highlicld House, Welliiigore, 
put a stop to and take tlie place of tiie Lie»coin, who snrvi\'ed him. He died 
continuous growth of large cities, 1ms not 1 May 1023 at his home in Welwyn Garden 
yet been attained. TJiis failure has been City. His height was about 5 feet 5 inches, 
due in the main to two diflioultics, neither his hair and com])Iexion fair, and bis eyes 
of which Howard foresaw: the Iir.st is that blue and aniinivtcd. A good poi Lfuit of 
of attracting residents and industries to an him by Speneer Pryse belonging to Lady 
entirely new town; tl\c second is tliat of Hotvard is deposited on loan at tlie 
fifiancing tlm dcvcloiuncnt of a garden Letclnvorth Museum. 

city during Its early stuge-s. The example Times, 2 May 1928; DiigakI Mac- 

of the Manchester coi'iioration in develop- pafiycn, ,Sir Ebenezer Howard and Ihe Town 
ing Wytcnsluiwe points to a more hopeful Planninn Movement, 10E30 ; private infomia- 
method than those adopted in the ease of tion; personal knowledge.] 

Letchwortli and Welwyn Garden City; but L. lioNOAM CAiiTim. 

it is improbable that tlie local autJioritics 

of many large cities will accept the respon- HUDSON, Siu ROBERT ARUNDELL 
sibility of estaldishing satellite towns. (1864-1927), political organizer, was born 

Howard remained a poor man all his at Lapwortli, Warwickshire, 30 August 
life, The fees which he received from bis 1864, tlic clde,5t son of Robert Hudson, of 
directorships of the Lctcliworth and Wcl- Lapworth, by his wife, .Jessie, daughter of 
wyn sclicinc.s were inconsiderable, and he John Kynoch, of Peterhead. He was a 
contimicd until the age of seventy to prac- delicate boy, and his education at Liidlow 
tise his profession of .shorthand w'riter in grammar school was cut sliort at the age 
order to meet the inodc.st noed.s of him,self of sixteen, wlien ho was .sent to South 

and his family. Money presented little Africa for his health. A year later (1881) 
attraction to him, and he was singularly he w'as put to an ollice in Birmingliam, 
frcefrompcrsonalambition or self-seeking, where it is supposed that he came under 
Being absolutely convinced of the right- the spell of Bright, tuul Chamberlain. He 
ness of liis ideas, he was animated by an obtainedatcigliteenapostintlieNational 
ardent entlinsiasm. He liad a renuirkahle Liberal Federation, wdiich liad been foun- 
gift of iusjjiriiH/other jieojdc: liis xeal in- ded in Birmingham five years earlier, 
fcctecl them and Ins transparent honesty Hudson quickly attractecltlu'notice of the 
of purpose gave tlicm completeconlicJciicc. secretary, Francis Schnadtiorst [cpv.], and 
Hewas neither a professional town-planner w'as appointed assistant sccrctnry in 1886, 
nor a financier, but he convinced town- in which year, as a result of the defection 
planners and financiers tliat his ideas were of Chamberlain, and tlicvcforc of Binning- 
jiractical, and had the modesty and good ham, on the Home Buie question, the 
sense to accept tlieir advice -when carrying ohicea of the Federation were ti'nnsfcnecl 
his ideas into practice, His public work to London. Here Hudson \vas intimately 
nnd his profession allow’cd him little leisure associated wnth the left-wing liberals, 
for other interests. As a young man he notably Sir Artlnir H. D. Acland [ci.v.J, 
spent much time in inventing improve- w'ho in 1892 became vice-prcsulcnt of the 
incuts to the typewriting machine, and Committee of Council on Educjation, 
during the last years of his life he was Thomas Edward Eliis, later cliicf whip, 
engaged in constructing a typewriter for and Mr. J. A. Spciuler, aftcr\\'ai'd.s editor 
shorthand u'riting. The international siiic of the lyrsiniJnstcr Ginidlr. Hudson Jiad a 
of his w'ork brought liim into touch with share witii those inon in ])l!uuiiiig the social 
many foreigners. This led him to study Icguslatioii advocated (1891) in tlie New- 
Esperanto, inAvhioh lie became proficient, castle ‘progrnminc’. Succeeding Scluiad- 
As a young mim he enjoyed w'ateliing horst in 1893 he became-sceretaiy Loth of 
crieket at Kennington Oval. In later life the Federation and of tlie Liljcral Central 
he was a fair chess player. Association. Tlie.se institutions inid oHices 

In recognition of his public services under one roof in Parliament Street, and 
Howard was made O.B.E. in 1924 and their joint-secretary was the link between 
Avas kniglitcd in 1027. lie married tw'ice: the confidential oigani/.;\tion of the par- 
first, in 1870 Elizabeth Ann (died 1904), liamcntiiry party and tlic autonoinou.s 
daughter of Tliomaa Bills, of Nuneaton, machine which repicsented the liberalism 
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of the constituencies. In this capacity his time. The number of his friends unci 
Hudson was inilucntinl in guiding the acquaintance ws enormous. But it did 
party through the many troubles of the not seem possible to exhaust his sympathy 
next twelve years. His chief coadjutors or his inventive kindliness, 
were Herbert (afterwards Viscount) Glad- Hudson was twice married: first, in 1880 
stone [q.v.], who became cliief whip in to Ada (died 1895), daughter of Henry 
1890, and successive presidents of the Hammevton, of Coventry, by whom he 
federation, Robert Spence Watson [q.v.], had one daughter; secondly, in 1023 to 
and Augustine Birrcll. Although him- MnryElizabeth, widow of Viscount North- 
self a strong churchman, he came to be cliffc, who survived him without issue, 
regarded as keeper of the nonconformist He died in London 25 November 1027. 
conscience. After the liberal triumph of [j. a. Spender, Sir liobert Hudson, a 
1900 the labour of years was recognized; Memoir, 1930; pcrsonnl knowledge.] 

Hudson was hailed as tho ‘organizer of R. W. Chai-man. 

victory’, and was knighted. The liberal 

organization maintained its elficiency in HUDSON, WILLIAM HENRY (1841- 
power,asthetwoclectionaoflOlOshowcd. 1922), naturalist and W’itcr, was born 4 
In 1914 Hudson offered his services to August 1841 at Quilmes, ten miles from 
the Red Cross, and became chairman of Buenos Aires. His paternal grandfather 
the joint finance committee of the British came from Clyst Hyclon, Devon,sliire. 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. He was the third son in the family of 
Jolin of Jerusalem. This brought him into six children of Daniel Hudson, who was 
co-operation with Lord NortbeUffe [q.v.], born at Marblehead, Massachusetts, about 
and made him responsible for The Times 1804, by his wife, Catherine Kemble, of 

fund for the British Red Cross, and so Maine, U.S.A., a descendant of one of the 

iiltimntely for the collection and adminis- pilgrim fathers. Daniel Hudson, being 
trntion of nearly £17,000,000 subscribed threatened with tuberculosis, migrated 
to relieve the sick dikI wounded. In 1916 with his wife to the Argentine. William 
lie was offered high ofTice by Air. Lloyd Henry Hudson was brought up on the 
George, an offer wliich he at once refused, farms and ranches of the Rio de la Plata. 
In 1918 he was given the G.B.E. and the His schooling was haphazard. In his own 
legion of honour. words, he ‘ran wild in a wild land’. His 

On returning to party politics in 1919 father was a generous and hospitable man, 
Hudson continued to act with the mde- but unbusiness-like and, in the clioice of 
pendent liberals under Air. Asquith; but tutors for his children, limited by the con- 
not even he could make briclcs without ditions of the country to a very narrow 
straw, and in 1927 he resigned. field. A first tutor was dismissed owing to 

Both in hig political work before the his violent temper; a second tutor was 
War, and in his war-work Hudson’s sue- ignorant and idle; a third tutor was n 
cess was complete. In lOOGitwasoITicially clever ne’er-do-well. Hudson was alloived 
declared that in twcnty-ftvcyearsof politi- to ride his own pony at will when he was 
tical work he had made ‘countless friends six years old and to spend hour after hour 
and no enemies’. For the Red Cross he watcliing the bird life of the great plains, 
earned the reputation of an irresistible He grew up a strong boy; but his career 
beggar and an impeccable adrninistrator. was entirely changed at the end of his 
He was a man of great energy and practi- fifteenth year by an attack of typhus fever 
eal ability. One of the secrets of his after n holiday spent in Buenos Aires, 
political success was his extraordinary Before he had fully recovered from this 
knowledge of the persons and local con- attack he caught rheumatic fever. His 
ditions in every constituency. An acute heart was affected. He could do no active 
observer wrote that he had‘more common work, and was told by doctors tluit his 
sense and a shrewder judgement of men case was hopeless. His phy.sical weakness, 
tiinn any one I ever met’. But by general and the passivity of lii.s life in surroundings 
consent the greatness of hi.s achievement where nearly every one was engaged in 
was due lc.ss to his intellectual powers than hard outdoor work, affected a mitid al¬ 
to his qunlitiesoCcharactcrjtoarnreunion ready filled with the exaggerated eoii- 
of strength and sweetness, which found sciousness and fear of dcatii common 1,o 
expression in liislcecn, hard features, lit up many men of great artistic sensibility and 
by an imfoi-gcttable smile. He was a man love of external nature. He rend a great 
of varied iiitciests; religion, philanthropy, deal, and, before he was twenty-one, en- 
sport, travel, and society all had a share in dangei-ed Iris sight by overstrain. His first 
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apprehension of the Darwinian theory of houses and the return of the trees ; Morris 
natural selection, which was supported by soon left his socialist propaganda to take 
Ilia own acute observation, left a lasting delight in a dream of imtroiihlcd summer 5 
find, in a sense, a saddening impression hut Hudson followed a curious speciilution 
upoii Ilia mind. After some years of suggested by his scientific reading and 
wandering from place to place in South observation, and took as the theme of his 
America, he went to England in 1869, and hook a belief tliat there could he no rest 
never saw the pampas again. One of the or peace in human society until the sexual 
reasons which kept him from going back impulse had burned itself out over a long 
to his home in later life was his belief that period of time. The boolc attracted little 
the increase of immigration, especially the attention at the time, and has received 
immigration of Italians, had been destnic- little notice since. 

tivc of the bird life which he had studied The first of Hudson’s works to bring 
with such care and passion. him into prominence w'as 2'he Naturalist 

Hudson lived in London for some years in La Plata (1802). This book, which was 
in poverty and lonclijie.ss. For a time praised l>y Alfred llussel Wallace and 
he was secretary to Chester Waters, an other well-luio-wn naturalists, was written 
archaeologistwho was often without money a year before Hudson’s first essays on bird 
to pay an assistant. In 1876 he married life in Engloml, Birds in <t Village (1803). 
Emily Wingravc (died 1021), a woman Thenceforward his books had an increasing 
sonic fifteen years older than himself. His sale; but the demand for them was still 
wife kept a boarding-house at II Leinster comparatively small. As late as 1000 a 
Square until 1884, when the house failed, member of parliament (probably Sir Ed- 
Tlic Hudsons then moved to another ward Grey, afterwards Lord Grey of Fallo- 
boarding-house in Southwick Crescent. In don), finding that Hudson had not enough 
1886, after a second failure, they gave up money to allow him to travel even in his 
boarding-house keeping, and lived in lodg- own frugal rvay over the wild country in 
ings in Ravenscourt i’nrk. Finally they the south and west of England, suggested 
settled at 40 St. Luke’s Road, Westbourne to Mr. Balfour that Hudson might be given 
Park, in a house left to Mr.5. Hudson by a civil list pen.sioii. A j>cnsion of £150 a 
her sister. This period was one of con- year was awanletl him in 1001. Tiience- 
tiiuial worry over tlic needs of existence, forward Hudson was able to leave London 
with little or 110 elianee of leading the kind for long periods and to write the series of 
of life for whicli Hudson’s temperament books auU articles on birds and the dcs- 
was suited. A description given of him eriptions of country life wliich followed in 
about the year 18S0 shows a man pecu- rapid succession from 1002 until his death, 
liarly unfitted for the drabness of London Mr. Edward Garnett, whom Hudson met 
boarding-houses. He was six feet three in 1901, also helped a great deal towards 
inchesinheightjbroad-sliouldered,of great making his work kno^vn. There was a 
muscular strengtli, though sallow in com- break in Hudson’s writing about 1010 
plexion and with a sligliL stoop of the head, owing to a reUivn of heart trouble, and in 
His eyes were hazel in colour, keen and 3911 owingtotlielongillnesHofhi.s wife. In 
deeply set, under a heavily ridged brow 1018, dui’ingthe Eiuropcan War, wliile he 
and welJ-marlccd cyebrorrs. wa.s being nursed in a eoiivcnt liospital at 

During these years Hudson wrote a Brighton, Hudson wrote what is probably 
great deal, but he did not find a wide pub- his best and certainly his most interesting 
lie, One of his best books. The Purple svork, Far Avaay and Long Ago: a Imlonj 
Land Ikat England Lost : Travels and Ad- of my early childhood. Iliidson’s own view 
ventures in Ihe linndu Oriental, was jDuh- was that the interest of the book lay only 
lislied in two volumes in 1885. His first in its ‘feeling for* nature and wild life, and 
book on bird life was an Argentine Ornitho- that only appeals to those who have it in 
logy, wi-itteninco!labovation with Dr.P.L. them, in -whom it is a passion and more to 
Sclater, and publislicd in two volumes in them than interest in human character 
1888-1880. In 1887 I-Iurlson published and affairs’. 

anonymously hi.s Utojuan romance, A After 1018 there was a continuous de- 
Crystal Age. Tliis boolc, like Richard dine in Hudson’s strength, ulLhciugli he 
Jefferies’s yi/lcr and William Mor- went on writing books aiul articles. The 

ris’s News from Nowhere, was a reaction lYar bad perhajJs Jess effect upoJ) him than 
against the dreary and unsatisfying life of upon most men of his sensitiveness. His 
Q great city. Jefierics was almost savagely life and interests were entirely remote from 
content to see the destruction of the ugly politics. A sudden reversion to violence 
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waa neither perplexing nor numbing to a 
man whose childhood had been spent 
among naen quick to use the luiife in 
moments of anger, and among stories of 
recent South American warfare. Hudson’s 
own philosophy of life was based upon 
observation of the animal world, and took 
account of the biological importance of 
conflict and even of fear, He notices, for 
example, the part played by awareness of 
danger in keeping birds healthy and alert. 
He was too much absorbed by the external 
woild to understand that his view of war 
as a n atural purge and purification did not 
apply to the conditions of a modern 
"European battle-Iicld. 

Hudson described himself as * a natural' 
ist in the old, original sense of the word, 
one who is mainly concerned with the “life 
and conversation of animals’”. He ■wrote j 
a great deal; his collected -works (pub-1 
lishcd in 1923) fill twenty-five volumes, 
and he was a quick and frequent letter- 
writer. In later life be destroyed as many 
of his letters as he could find. The greater 
part of his writings deal with animal life, 
and particularly with the life of birds; he 
was hardly less interested in .snakes. He 
did not care overmuch for donu^ic ani¬ 
mals. He held lived in a country where 
dogs ran wild, and wherehorseswerctaken 
for granted as among the necessaries of 
life. Plis eyes and ears were too sharp for 
him to miss anything which came within 
his view or hearing. Plis curiosity was 
unspoiled by premature bookishness, and 
kept to the end a certain naive and child¬ 
like quality, Hudson’s experience of the 
natural life of two widely different coun¬ 
tries gave him unusual ojiportiinities for 
coinpnrison, although in other respects his 
experience was limited. He could describe 
natural scenery with great vividness; but 
he knew little of mountain.^ or great 
woods; and while he wrote of the sea in 
a business-like waj', it remained to him 
literally the ‘gannet’s home’, never the 
mo.st moving siglit in the world. 

Hudson’s stories of romance and ad¬ 
venture fill several volumes. They -were 
written at different periods of his life, but 
their theme shows little variation. For the 
most part they are imtiire stories in which 
human figincs appear. The women are 
more living than the men because Hudson 
himself was at his best in describing the 
wisdom of instinct or tlie charm of physical 
beauty. The plots are always simple, and 
in nearly every case belong to the imagina¬ 
tive history of his South American life. 
There is a certain Spanish influence in his 


work, particularly in the earlier romances! 
Hudson had a low opinion of his own t.^lcs • 
he -vvTOte of Green Mansions (190*1): ‘tlie 
story doesn’t move—it simmers placidly 
away.* A few unsuccessful experiments 
in verse, and one three-volume novcJ 
Fan (1892), may be ignored in un estimate 
of hia work. 

Hudson’s style is simple and direct, 
though at times a little clumsy. One of hia 
I critics has said that he ‘ wro te like a peas¬ 
ant’. Another critic has blamed the ‘dead 
level’ of Ilia 'work; a third is nearer to tlie 
mark in pointing out that he wrote ‘al¬ 
ways like a provincial, without regard for 
the fashion of his time’. How, then, is his 
popularity', long in coming, but very wide 
in his last years, to be explained ? It may 
be said that, wJiile the times were fa^'our- 
able in 1000 for Hudson’s nature books, 
the public was unprepared for them twenty 
years earlier. By 1000 the great cities, 
especially London, had increased enor¬ 
mously in size. Access to the country was 
becoming j'carly more dillicult for the 
large middle-class public which formed the 
bulk of Hudson’s readers; the motor-car 
had not yet made ‘ ui isp oiled' and sparsely 
inhabited districts easily ticcessible. On 
the other hand, the changes in the eduen- 
tionol system had awakened in town-bred 
people a new interest in nature and in a 
natural life from which tiiey seemed to 
be ircecoverably cut oft save for a few 
wcelcs of liolklay in the year. After 1000 
a turn in literary fashion and the begin¬ 
ning of the revolt against reason which 
was to develop in strength twenty years 
later, helped the popularity of Hiulson’s 
remanccs and of his stiKlie.s of the life and 
thought of country folk. The background 
of Hudson’s -early life, and the setting of 
Ids stories were so very different from the 
environment of most professional literary 
men that Hudson was able without effort 
to ‘add strangeness to beauty’ in his W’ork. 

These factors gave Hudson tlic success 
which never ciirac to him in the clifferciit 
popular moods of the eighteen-eighties; 
they would not have been enough if he 
had himself not been a man of strong 
imaginative power as well ns a talented 
observer of bird and animal life. The best 
appreciatioji of Hudson’s peculiar gifts has 
been made by Lord Grey of Fallodon iu a 
preface (in the collected edition of Hud¬ 
son’s -n'orks) to Dead Man's Placic (first 
published 1920). Grey nientionsHudson’.s 
fine taste in reading and great literary 
knowledge, and notices his ‘gift for pure 
observation . .. the pow’cr of being moved 
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to think and feci, without auy desire to in¬ 
terfere Hudson ‘ belonged to no class and 
to no one coutrtry ’. He ^vas ‘ a man of high 
culture, but people of little culture felt no 
reserve wth him\ Foreigners would not 
notice in talk with hini any of the barriers 
of imtionality. ‘ This absence of class feel¬ 
ing political prejudice, national traditions, 
gave him on absolute freedom of spirit and 
detachment’, qualities rarely combined 
with great sensitiveness and receptivity. 
To tins analysis must be added Hudson’s 
almost mystical sense of natural beauty. 

No philosophical terms actually fit Hud¬ 
son’s view of the world, since his philo- 
sopliy was not worked out in logical 
phrases or the language of the schools, 
lie used the word animism to describe 
the intensity of his love of the visible 
world. He knew that he was more sensi¬ 
tive than most men to the many colours 
and forms of life, although he was wise 
enough to realize that the difference be¬ 
tween himself and others was oneof degree 
rather than of kind. He hated cruelty, and 
disliked ‘sport’ ao much as he disliked 
‘specimen-collectors’, but there was no¬ 
thing of the pathetic fallacy about bis 
attitude towards the natural world. Hud¬ 
son, who read Fabre with pleasure, thought 
Maeterlinck unreal. ‘For me Maeterlinck 
makes his bees human and all false.’ Yet 
he found and, in an age of religious disinte¬ 
gration, conlirmed in the minds of many of 
his readers a belief in the ultimate value 
and significance of life. He orxec w'rote, ap¬ 
parently to Grey at a moment of great poli¬ 
tical trouble, that he was sure that *his 
friend would be able to find the central 
peace subsisting at the heart of endless 
agitation’. This sense of the ‘everlasting 
rightness’ of things distinguished Hud¬ 
son’s writings, and his faithfulness to this 
central theme is the measure of his artistic 
attainment and of the permanence of his 
finest w'ork. 

Hudson died in London 18 August 1022. 
A bird sanctuary, with decorative ■work 
by J. Epstein, was established in Hyde 
Park as a memorial to him in 1025. 

[W. II. Hudson, Far Awntf and Long Ago, 
1918 ; Edward Gavnelt, A Hundred and Fifty 
Three Lcllers from W. II. Hudson, 1928, re- 
publisluid ns Letters from IK. II. Hudson to 
Edxvard Garncll, 1£)2[); Moricy Roberts, IF. II. 
Hudson; A Portrait, 192.J..] 

E. L. Woodwaud. 

Ht)GEL, FRIEDniCH VON, Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire (1852-1925), 
theologian. [See Von Hugel.J 


HULTON, Sin EDWARD (1860-1025), 
new.spaper proprietor, was born at 4 Fir 
Street, Hulinc, Lancashire, 3 March 1869. 
He was the second son of Edwarrl llvilton 
by his wife, Mai-y IMosley. The cider Hul¬ 
ton, who starter! the business W'ith which 
his son’s name is associated, began his 
career as a compositor on tlie Mandicslcr 
Guardian. In 1871 he went into the news¬ 
paper trade on his own account, and estab¬ 
lished the Sporting Chronicle, a daily issue. 
This was followed by the Athklic A’ctos 
(1875), a weekly periodical, and the Sun¬ 
day Chronicle (1885). In later life he lived 
at Oakfield House, Ashton-on-Mersey, and 
he died in 1001, leaving a considerable 
fortune. 

Edward Hulton, the son, was educated 
at St. Bede’s College, Manchester. He 'was 
taken away from school when he was six¬ 
teen, and set by his father to learn the 
busincssofncwspajier management. After 
serving nn apprcnticcsliip in the various 
departments of his I'nllior’s ofhees, he wms 
able by the time he was twenty-five to 
relieve his father of a large sliure of con¬ 
trol. As soon ns he became an active 
partner in the concern he set about en¬ 
larging its activities. In 1807 he founded 
a new iialfpcnny evening paper in Man¬ 
chester called the Manchester Evening 
Chronicle. This was an immediate success, 
and he followed it in 1900 ■with the Daily 
Dispatch, a general morning paper. 

Five years after his father’s death Hul¬ 
ton produced the Daily Sketch (1900), an 
illustrated inorningpaper. This cnteri>rise, 
like his curlier ventures, originated in Man¬ 
chester, but as it was found that I.ondon 
was a better centre for ne^ws of pictorial 
interest, the pajjer was transferred to Fleet 
Street, and succeeded in establisbiiig itself 
there after some initial dilliculLics. Later, 
Hulton started the Illustrated Sunday 
Herald (1915), and made further additions 
to his newspaper interests, including the 
jjurcliase and development of the Evening 
Standard in 1915. 

Hulton’s health was for many yeans un¬ 
satisfactory, but he was reluctant to give 
up the pcr-sonul direction of !ii.s business, 
and it was not until 1923 that he acted 
upon medical advice and decided to retire. 
In that year the Hulton periodicals, four¬ 
teen in all, were taken over by a company 
called Allied Ncwsimpers Limited. It is 
stated that the price ■whicli Hulton ob¬ 
tained for his trade properties amounted 
to £6,000,000. 

Hulton’s interests as a new'spaper pro¬ 
prietor W'crc purely cominercia]. In an age 
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^vhen the political inlluence of large press but for reasons of health to no public 
syndicates is so marked tills limitation may school, and began bis secondary education 
perhaps be considered rather to his credit only when he matriculated at Wagdalcn 
than otherwise, His newspapers, if they College, Oxford, in 1879. He cninc, how- 
were without literary merit, were at least ever, of a family which was bo th clerical 
free from the charge of political inter- and ‘bookish’, and bis rooms in Oxford 
ference. He recognized that the public were adorned with portraits of se^'oral lie- 
wanted news, and set himself to supply it wigged divines, and a line collection of 
in its simplest form, garnished with prize leather-bound vohimos of eighteenth- 
competitions, puzzles, serial stories, and century literature, theological and histori- 
other harmless aids to popularity. He was cal. He was not, as was natural from his 
always ready to Lend the aid of his news- physique, one of the prominent uuder- 
papers in raising money for public causes, graduate members of what was then nti 
Apart from liis business occupations athletic rather than a ‘reading’ college; 
Hulton was interested in racing and cour- he found his friends outside Magdalen, 
sing. In 1 90G he registered his colours on among those who were interested in litera- 
the turf viutler the name of‘II. Lytham’, tute and history. He was one of the 
and laid out large sums in the purchase of original members of the society of young 
yearlings, chiefly on the advice of Richard students of history founded by (Bishop) 
VVootton, whom he appointed Iris trainer. Stubbs, regius professor of modern history, 
He never won the Derby, but in 1016 in 1880 . Nearly every member of Stubbs’s 
he carried off the Newmarket race substi- little (lock achieved distinction in one rvay 
tilted, during the war years, for the Derby, ornnother. Hutton obtained the Stanhope 
and in 1024 be won the Oaks with Strait- essay prize in 1881—the subject was ‘The 
lace, a filly which won upwards of £2»,000 political disturbances which accompanied 
in stakes. In coursing lie won the Water- the early period of the Reformation in 
loo Cup in 1008 and 1018. Germany’—and was placed, as all his 

Hulton was created a baronet in 1921. friends expected, in the first class of the 
About the time that some of his news- honour school of modern history in Deecm- 
paper business was transferred to London, her 1882. In 1884 he was elected to n 
he went to live in the south of Rngland, fellowship at St. John’s College, which he 
and in his patent he is described aa of was destined to hold for nearly forty years 
Downside,Leathci'head. Hulton was twice (until 1923). He was ordained deacon in 
married: first to Miss Turnbull, the daugli- 1885 and priest in 1886. For twenty-five 
ter of a Manchester solicitor; she obtained years lie taught modern history at St. 
Q divorce, and he married, secondly, Milli- John’s to an ever-increasing number of 
cent, daughter of John Warriss. Hulton pupils, and for seven years (1918-1920) 
died at his home near Leatherhead 23 May was university reader in Indian histoiy. 
1025, and the baronetcy became extinct. He had the advantage of a personal know- 

[The Times, 23 May 1025.] ® 

A. CocHHANE. rnade with lua cousin, George Curzon, the 
viceroy, when the latter was at the height 
of Iiis ejareer. 

HUTl'ON, WILLIAM HOLDEN Hutton’s beautiful, if somewhat se- 
(1800-1030), historian and dean of Win- eluded, rooms in the little sidc-qiuidrangle 
Chester, was born at Gate Burton, Lincoln- of St. John’s were the centre of q happy 
shire, 24 May 1800, the yoimgcr son of the gi'oup of literary friends, mostly of the 
Rev. George Hutton, rector of Gate Bur- conservative way of thinking; still more 
ton, by his wife, Caroline, daughter of so was the splendid Queen Anne house at 
Robert Holden, of Nuttall Temple, Not- Burford—capable of sheltering many 
tinghamshire. His mother was sirtcr to guests—^which he acquired in 1895. He 
Sophia Holden, wife of the Hon. nnd Rev. became a specialist in local Cotswolcl his- 
Alfred Curzon, grandfather of George tory, find the many traditions which iic 
Nathaniel Curzon, first Slarqucss Curzon acquired at Burford from old residents 
of Kcdleston. Although belonging to took permanent shape in tivo of bis plens- 
different generations, William Hutton and ant boolcs of essays —By Thames and Cots- 
George Curzon were almost exact contem- loold (1008) nnd Burford Papers (a series 
porarics and lifelong friends. of letters from Cotswold worthies, 1905)— 

William Hutton was rather a delicate and occasionally in luagozine articles, 
boy. Ilewassentto nwell-known prepatar ahvays of the most attractive kind, 
tory school at Bengeo in Hertfordshire, Considering that Hutton was in full 
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university work for twenty continuous 
years—he was proctor in 1801-1802, 
examiner in the modern history school 
1802-1895 and 1008-1910, and select 
preacher in 1808-1900—his literary out¬ 
put was prodigious. Among otlier worl« 
he produced histories of SI. John Baplist 
Co/lr'^c (1891 and 1808), lives of The Mar¬ 
quess oj Welleslex) (1803), Sir Thomas More 
( 1895 ), and WiUknn Laud (1895), a stmly 

Philip Augustus (‘Foreign Statesmen’ 
series, 1806), a monograph on Hamplon 
Court (1807), a study of Constanlinople 
(1900), A Short ITislorif of the Church in 
Great Britain (]9()0), The Ettalish Churdi 
fro 7 n the Accession of Charles 1 to the death 
of Anw, 1625-17Pi (vol. vi of W. R. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, The Jlisioiy of the 
English Church, lOOfJ), and The Omrch 
and the Barbarians (1000). In addition he 
wrote many articles and reviews for 
learned periodicals. The only regret of his 
friends wns that his works, though full of 
lescarcli, were of moderate dimensions, 
for lie never set himself to produce a 
magnum opus-, yet all his books were weil- 
lounded and complete units. 

\Vlicn the venerable Dr. James Bcllatny 
[q.v.], after holding the presidency of St. 
Jolin’s College for thirty-eight years, re¬ 
signed in 1009, there wns a general expec¬ 
tation among those who did not belong to 
that college that Hutton would be cleotcd 
aa his successor. But a younger race of 
fellows had grown u]) in the tw'cntieth 
century, mostly of a less conservative 
mentality than that of Bellamy and Hut¬ 
ton, and he was not chosen. In 1009 he 
gave up the history tutorship which he 
had held for just tW’cnty years, and tw’o 
years later (1911) was appointed arch¬ 
deacon of Northampton and canon residen¬ 
tiary of Peterborough Cathedral—posts | 
for which his tried administrative work in 
Oxford as well as his literary distinction 
reeoimucnded him. T'o the grief of his 
friends in the university he had to give up 
the beautiful house at Burford which all 
of them knew so linppdy> uiid to remove 
to a close in tiic Fcnland. Peterborough is 
not a literary centre, nor very neccssible to 
Oxford residents. His adniinistratton of 
the archdeaconry was exaet, and his ser¬ 
mons drew the tov’nsl'olk to the cathedral 
—as might have been expected from one 
who had been select preaehcr at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, nncl who hnd 
lillecl St. Mary’s with his Bamptoii lectures 
of 1003 on ‘Lives and Legends of tlie 
English Saints ’ (pv\bli3hcd as lAves of 
the English Saints the same year). 


Hutton 


In 1010 Hutton was promoted to the 
deanery of Winchester—one of the few 
posts which would satisfy his historical 
and ecclesiastical a.spiralions. In the 
beautiful old deanery he d^velt for eleven 
years (1019-1030), much visited by friends 
of his old Oxford circle, as well as by many 
other literary acquaintances. The panelled 
rooms, tlie long Caroline library, and tlic 
garden with its rustling stream were a 
perfect setting for his later years, and 
those who rcjnember him think of him 
always as installed in surroundings even 
more appropriate to his genial tempera¬ 
ment than, thoisc of The Great House at 
Burford. In 1028 he began to be troubled 
with rheumatic and nervous complaints, 
which gradually sapped his activity and 
vitality, and after a prolonged illness be 
died wlnle under medical treatment at 
Freiburg im Biei.sgau 24i October 1930. 
He wns unmarried, and at his death his 
valuable eollcctitin of book.s and ivories of 
art was dispersed—some by bequest to 
his own college and friends, others among 
his numerous but distant relatives. 

[Fcrsonal knowledge.] C, \V. C, Oman. 


ILBERT, Siu COURTENAY PERE- 
GRINB(1841-1024),parliamentary drafts¬ 
man, was born at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
12 June 1841, the elde.st of the six sons of 
the Rev. Peregrine Arthur Ilbcrt, rector of 
Thuviestonc, Devonshire, by his ^rife, Rose 
Anne, daughter of George \Velsh Owen, of 
Lowmaii Green, Tiverton. The Ilbcrts are 
an old Devonshire family, who acriuircd 
the estates of Bowing.sleigh and Horswell 
at the end of the .seventeenth century. 

Ilbcrt was sent to Miull:)m-ough in 1852, 
and was there for ciglit years, under the 
headmastcTships of George I'klward Lyncli 
Cotton and George Granville Bradley. He 
and T. L. Papillon, his contemporary at 
Marlborough, hotli won scholarships at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1859, Going up 
to Oxford in 1860, Ilbort liad a brilliant 
university career. He won the Hertford, 
Ireland, and Craven scholarsbips in 1861, 
1862, and 1804 rcsjmetivcly, as well as the 
Eldon law schoUusiiip in 1867. He ob¬ 
tained (Irst classes in classical moderations 
(1862) and in lUe^-ae hunianiores (1804). 
He was elected a fellow of l.kiUiol in 1864, 
unci for a lew years (.1871-1S74) was bursar 
of the college. He became an intimate 
friend of Benjamin Jowett, master of 
Balliol, and acted as his literary executor. 

Ilbcrt was called to the bar by Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1869. It was about this time that 
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tlie arrangements for drafting parliamen¬ 
tary bills were revised, and a special 
department was formed for the purpose. 
The head of his department was Sir! 
Henry (afterwards first Baron) Thring 
[q.v.], with the title of parliamentary 
counsel to the Treasury, Thring availed 
himself of the assistance of Ilbert, ryhose 
wide study of legal systems and principles 
enabled him to render valuable services as 
a parliamentary draftsman. He had a 
large share in prcj)aring the Statute Law 
Revision Act of 1881 and the Civil Proce¬ 
dure Act of 1883, Iir this way he obtained 
experience in a department of which he 
was to become in later years a principal 
official. 

In 1882 Ilbert was offered by Lord Har- 
tington, secretary of state for India, the 
position of law member of the governor- 
general’s council. He was at first doubtful 
abotit accepting this niipointmcnt, for his 
practice was increasing and hia position 
at the bar favourable. But the prospect 
of work in India attracted him, andfinally 
overcame his hesitation. 

The first Marquess of Ripon [q.v.] had 
succeeded the first Earl of Ljdton as 
viceroy of India when Mr. Gladstone’s 
second ministry took office in 1880. A 
man of advanced opinions, Ripon was 
inclined to deal with Indian affairs upon 
princi])Ies for which the time was not yet 
ripe. Many years were to pass before 
the idea of extending self-government to 
India took practical sliape. The viceroy 
raised the dangerous question of the 
jurisdiction of Indian judges over Euro¬ 
peans, and early in 1883 it fell to Ilbert, 
as law member, to propose and to pilot 
through the council a measure to remove 
from, the code at once and completely 
every judicial disqualification based 
merely upon race distinctions. Ilbert him¬ 
self, while approving of tire principle, 
doubted the expediency of introducing tliis 
Bill, owing to the state of Anglo-Indian 
feeling and the bitter racial dispute which 
it was certain to arouse. The result fully 
justified these forebodings. A storm of 
opposition arose, and the cleavage between 
English and educated Indian opinion was 
acute. T'he coTidltlons, from being un¬ 
pleasant—for Government House was boy¬ 
cotted and Indian administration was 
threatened with disastrous divisions—be¬ 
came obviously impossible. There was no 
other eoiirae open to the council but to 
w'itluliaw, and a compromise was cfTected 
under which the main principles of the 
measure were given up. 


Ilbci't was also responsible for the Ben¬ 
gal Tenancy Act, a measure which re¬ 
viewed the relations between landlord and 
tenant, and was the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion. Upon the annexation of Burma 
in 1885 he prepared for Lord Duffevin, 
who had succeeded Lord Ripon as viceroy 
a general system of la^v and procedure for 
the new province. 

At the end of 1880 Ilbert returned to 
England and was appointed assistant par¬ 
liamentary counsel to the Treasury. He 
proved himself a first-rate parliamentary 
draftsman, with an unfailing grasp of law 
and legal principles. He retained his in¬ 
terest in Indian lcgi.slation, and in 1808 
published The Government of India, an 
attempt to codify Indian law from the 
time of Warren Hastings. This book has 
thrice been reprinted with additional mat¬ 
ter. Upon the death of Sir Henry Jenkyns 
in 1899 Ilbert became head of the depart¬ 
ment; but lie only held the oillcc of par¬ 
liamentary counsel to the Treasury a short 
time, for in 1002 he cxcliangcd it for that 
of clerk of the House of Commons. He 
was popular in this position, for members 
found him courteous and considerate, 
while his knowledge of proccchirc was 
great. Upon his resignation in 1921 he 
received the special thanks of tlie House 
for his services. 

In addition to his book on Indian legis¬ 
lation, Ilbert wote Legislative Methods 
and Forms (1001), a short work on Par¬ 
liament, its history, consUlulion, and prac¬ 
tice (1911), and The Mechanics of Law- 
making (1914). He was created K.C.S.I. in 
1805, K.C.B. in 1008, and G.C.B. in 1011. 
He married in 1874 -lessie, daughter of tlic 
Rev. Charles Bradley, and niece of his old 
headmaster at Marlborough and of Francis 
Henry Bradley [q.v.]. Lady Ilbert died 
only a few months before her husband. 
There wci’c five daiighlct's of tlie marriage. 
He died at his country iioine, Troutweils, 
Penn, Buckinghamsliirc, 14 May 1024, 

Ilbert was a man of intellectual gifts, a 
master of bis own subjects and able to 
express himself clearly about them in 
writing. An inclination to examine ques¬ 
tions from every point of view made 
him as a rule reUretaul to press his own 
opinions, and it was curious that circum¬ 
stances should have caused liis name to 
be associated with a bitter political con¬ 
troversy. 

[Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Courtenay Pere¬ 
grine Ilbert, G.CJ}., IS4l-:i024, in ProccedIvils 
of tile British Acadciny, vol. xi. lO24-102ij; 
private information.] A. Cociuiane. 
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■ IMAGE, SELWYN (1849-1030), artist, 
was born at Bocliam, Sussex, 17 Febi'uar 5 ' 
1849 the second son of the Rev. .John 
Image, vicar of Bodiam, hy hia -svife, Mary 
Hinds. The family had emigrated from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1086. Image was educated at 
Marlborough, and proceeded to New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, as an exhibitioner in. 1808, 
graduating B.A. in 1872, and M.A.inl875. 
Fertile rest of his life he worked in London. 

At Oxford Image became an enthusiastic 
disciple of John Euslcin, who in 1870 was 
appointed the first Slade professor of line 
art, and studied drawing under him. His 
artistic bent had already slio^vn itself at 
scliool. Ho was ordained deacon in 1872, 
and priest in the following year. He was 
successively curate of All Hallows, Totten¬ 
ham (1872-1877), and of St. Anne’s, Soho 
(1877-1880). In taking orders he had 
suppressed the desire, strong in him at 
Oxford, to bceome a professional artist: 
in 1883 this desire was fulfrlled, nnd he 
relinquished liis orders. Image’s interest 
was in design of all sorts, but he became 
bc.st known by bis design.? for stained glass, 
remarkable for their austere dignity and a 
rare feeling for the capacities and liniitn- 
tioiis of the medium. The west window 
of St. Luke’s, Camberwell, four archangels 
in a window of lilorthoc church, Devon, 
two windows in Marlborough College 
oliapel, and one in memory of Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes in Gray’s Inn chapel, 
arc his most imi)ortiint works in thi.s kind. 
He also designed decorative panels for the 
Century Guild, founded by his friciul 
A. H. Miickmurdo in 1883, which under¬ 
took the designing of houses and furniture, 
nnd publisl\cd a mnga'Aine, The Century 
Guild Hobby-Horse, for which Image 
designed the cover (1886) aiul to 'which 
lie contributed tail pieces as W'cll as poems 
iiiul essays. During tlie etghtecn-nincti(;s 
ho designed a number of decorative title- 
page.? and covers for books. In 1802-1803 
he designed a fine Greek type for Messrs. 
Macmillan, the publishers. 

In later life linage gave much time to 
lecturing on art; also to landscape draw¬ 
ings and water-colours, He found his 
favourite motis'es in Ejjping Forest, which 
he also frequented on moth-hunting ex¬ 
peditions, for he ^\’as an ardent entomo¬ 
logist and made a collection of British 
butterflies, cxqui.sitcly ai'i’angcd and la¬ 
belled, now in the Hope Collection at 
Oxford. In 1894 he published Poems and 
Carols, and he continued writing occa¬ 
sional poems, of a simple grace and direct¬ 


ness, until Ills death. In 1900 he was 
elected master of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
and in 1910 Slade professor of flue art at 
Oxford, holding the latter post until 
He "was liappiost in lecturing on English 
artists, sucli as Tlioinas Bewick and 
Thomas Rowlandson, for whom he had an 
especial admiration. 

Image -would have produced more origi¬ 
nal work hatl he not always been at the 
.service of his friends and ready to under¬ 
take labours of love. A selection of his 
Poems and a selection of his Letters were 
published in 1932, after his death, both 
edited by A. H. Mackinurdo, and both 
containing a photographic portrait. His 
beautiful penmanship added to the charm 
of his letters. In conversation the wisdom 
and sweetness of his nature, his zest in life, 
and the fervour of his Gon\'ictions, were 
even more intimately revealed. There was 
choiceness and a sense of beauty in all he 
wrote, said, and produced. Drawings by 
him are in the British, the Victoria and 
Albert, and the Aslimolcan museums: 
cartoons for .stained glass are in public 
collections at Bii mingliam, Glasgow, New¬ 
castle, Nottinghunr, Bristol, Dublin, and 
AXclhoume. 

Image maiTicd in 1901 Janet, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Hanwell, of London, 
and had no children. He died at liis home 
in Holloway 21 August 1030. 

A portrait bust of Image by W. H. 
Frith belongs to the Ait ^^'ol•kcrs’ Guild. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 

L. Binyon. 

IVEAGI-I, first Eaul or (1847-1927), 
philniitlu'opist. {See Guinness, Edwaiid 
Cecii..] 

JACKSON, Sin CYRIL (18(13-1924), 
educationist, was born at HigligaLe C 
Febniar 3 ' 1863, the elder son of Laurence 
Morris Jackson, of Soubli Park, Bodiani, 
Sussex, a member of tlic Siocl^ Exchange, 
by his wife, Loui.sa Eli/.abetli Craven. He 
was educated at CliuiLcrhousc and at New 
College, Oxford, where he ohtnined second 
classes in classical moderations (1883) and 
in lilerac Intmaniorcs (1886). 

Inspired by home inlluence and by the 
Oxford movement for a university .settle¬ 
ment ill liOiidon, .lac'kson took U}> resi¬ 
dence at Toynbee Hall in 1886, soon after 
its establishment. Here lie remaineil until 
1895. In the life of an inclusLrial com¬ 
munity, as a niemb er of the Loudon School 
Board (1801-1896), as secretary of the 
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Children’s Country Holiday fund (1888-1 
1896), and particularly at his boys’ club! 
at Northey Street School (now the Cyril 
Jackson School), moulding Limehouse 
street boys into self-respecting citizens, 
he found congenial and absorbing work. 

In 1890 Jackson accepted on invitation 
to go to Western Australia as inspector- 
general of schools and permanent head of 
the education department. Between 1896 
and 1903 he reorganized the system so 
completely that it ivas soon recognized 
throughout the Commonwealth ns equal 
to, if not, the best system in Australia. 
To himself the concession of the ‘right of 
entry’ to schools of all denominations was 
especially gratifying, He returned to 
England in 1603 as chief inspector in the 
Board of Education, a post which he re¬ 
signed in 1000. 

On tlic one hand, Jackson now' acted ns 
investigator for the poor law commission 
(1906) and served on nunici-ous commis¬ 
sions and committees (often as chairman) 
on unemployment, relief works, and boy 
labour, and also as vice-chairman, under 
the Prince of Wales, of the statutory com¬ 
mittee on war pensions (IQIO-IOI'T). On 
the other hand, lie became immersed in 
municipal work as elected member of the 
London County Council, Limehouse divi¬ 
sion, 190T-1913, alderman (1913-1016 and 
1919), twice chairirtan of the education 
committee (1008-1910 and 1922), leader 
of the municipal reform party, and Inter 
chairman of the Council (1015). 

When war broke out in August 1914 
Jackson took full charge of, and respon¬ 
sibility for, the Council. A week later he 
was appointed chairman of the emergency 
committee. He served also on the senate 
of London University ( 1008 - 1021 ), on the 
Port of London Authority (1915-1916 and 
1019), on the royal commission on the 
superior civil services in India (1923), and 
ns member of the memorial committee 
■which presented to London the King 
Edward park in Shadwell in 1022. 

Unceasing worlc, regardless of health, 
resulted in inevitable break-downs. At 
such times Jackson suffered much from 
insomnia and ivas not easy to get on with. 
He souglit relief in sea voyages. Passcssed 
of a quick mind, he was instant in punctur¬ 
ing defective proposals or arguments. In 
municipal politics he was in advance of liis 
party, whose feelings towards him were 
perhaps more those of admiration than 
of affection. An economist, an. Anglican 
churcliinau, and a believer in voluntary 
agencies, he opposed unnecessary expendi¬ 


ture, and supported non-provided schools. 
More than any one else he was responsible 
for co-operation between existing institu- 
tions in the medical ircatmont of school 
children, and for tlic creation of care com- 
uiittces of voluntary workers in London, 
While he was chairman of the education 
committee, the London County Council 
adopted a far-reaching scheme for reduc¬ 
ing the size of elementary school classes, 
and established central schools. He gave 
enthusiastic support to the reorganization 
of evening education and to the compul¬ 
sory daj' continuation system. 

Jackson was culled to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1893 but never practised. 
He was created K.B.E. in 1917. He died 
unmarried at his beautiful home, Ballards 
Shaw, Limpsfield, 3 Scjitcmbcr 1924. 

Jackson did not rvear his heart on his 
sleeve: he never talked about the motive 
of his work; but his jiapcrs clearly confivin 
the impression left by the record of his 
work—namely, that he regarded life as 
definitely service and renunciation of self. 

Jackson published tlio following books: 

I Unemploymenl and Tradca Unions (1010), 

\ Oxdlinex of EdticaUon in England (1013), 
■and The lieligions Qucstioxi in Public 
Education (1011, jointly with (Sir) Michael 
Sadler and Mr. Atholstan Riley). 

[Private inforinatian; personal knowledge. 
Portrait, Royal Academy Pictures, 1017.] 

R. Blair. 

, JACKSON, Sin FREDEHICK JOHN 
j (1860-1929), explorer, naturalist, and ad- 
I ministratOT, was born at Oran Hall, York- 
! shire, 17 February 1800, the only son of 
John Jackson, of Oran, by his wife, Jane 
Outhwaite. He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School and Je.sus College, Cambridge 
(1870—1881). He rowed for his college, but 
betook no university degree. After leav¬ 
ing Cambridge, lie went on shooting cx- 
pedition.s, first to Kashmir and in 1884 to 
East Africa, He spent nearly two years 
in the region of Lamu, witli occasional 
trips to Zanzibar, and during hi.s wander¬ 
ings learned much about native life wldch 
stood him in good stead later on. In 1880 
he organi'/.cd a hunting and collecting 
expedition to the Kilimanjaro region. Tliis 
period of sport and collecting was, how¬ 
ever, shortly afterwartls interrupted, when 
serious financial losses, among other rea¬ 
sons, made Jackson decide to embark upon 
a career of public service. 

In 1888 Jackson joined the service of 
the newly incorporated Imperial British 
East Africa Company, and early in 1889 
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was dispatched with Ernest Gedge, James comniissioiieroftheEast Africa Protector- 
Martin, and Dr. Archibald Donald Slackin- ate under Sir Charles N. E. Eliot. It Avaa 
non to explore the hinterlLind of the com- not a happy period of his service, for un- 
paiiy’s territory, to cstnhlislii friendly fortunately he did not see eye to eye with 
relations witli the various tribes, and if his chief on questions of poiicy relking to 
possible to make contact with (Sir) Henry the Masai tribe an<l white colonization. 
Morton Stanley [q.v.J, who was retiivning The natures of the two men were anti- 
fi'om Ins expedition to Lake Albert Nyanza pathetic; but the position was relieved by 
for tlie relief of Emin Pasha. Upon reach- Eliot’s resignation in 1004.. Thi’ce years 
ing Mumias, Jackson received an appeal later (1907) Jackson became lieutcnant- 
from Mwanga, the kabaka or, as some governor of the Protectornte, and in 1911 
styled it, ‘Idng’, of Uganda, asking for his he wii-s appointed g<3vernor of Uganda, a 
support in the civil war against his brother position which he held until his retirement 
Kalema and his Mohammedan supporters, in 1017. His governorship "was not marked 
Jackson was reluctant to accede to the by any striking reforms, but the general 
request, having had instructions not toon- pro.spcrity of Uganda Avas well maintained 
ter Uganda; he therefore proceeded north during the period of the European War, 
in order to explore Mount Elgon and to ob- and Jackson was justly popular with all 
tain news of Stanley. During his absence, sections of the people. He received the 
the notorious German agent, Dr. Karl C.B. (1898) for liis services in the Uganda 
Peters, arrived from the coast in February mutiny; in 1902 he was nwarded the 
1890 with an expedition the ostensible C.M.G and in 1013 was promoted 
object of Avhich Avas the relief of Emin K.C.M.G. 

Pnslia, but the real object the acquisition Second only to his onicial duties were 
of territory for Germany. Having I’illcd Jtieltson’s interests as a naturalist. He 
Jackson’s mail at Mtimias and found a studied mammiils, buttorllics, and birds, 
furtlier appeal from MAvangn, Pctei's huv- butastimcAvcnton concentrated bisatten- 
ried into Ugonda and persuaded Mwanga tion on birds. He Avas handicapped by 
to conclude a treaty by which the country short sight, yet there can have been fcAV 
AA’as placed within the sphere of Gcnniin flcld observers possessed of such pOAvers of 
influence. Becoming UAvarc of these pro- acute perception. His collection of birds 
ceedings on his return to Mumias in March, numbered over 12,000 specimens, repre- 
Jnekson took immediate step.s to safe- senting 774 species. From 1888 omvards 
guard British interests in Uganda, and he contributed articles to The lOia on his 
fortunately the activities of Peters were bird collections. Iir 1807 he Avrote the East 
brought to nought by the Anglo-German African section of the volume of the ‘Bad- 
Agreement of 1 July 1800. minton library* on T/i'' Game Shooting. In 

In June 1894 the Idngdom of Uganda 1920 he published Notes on the Game Birds 
Avas declared a British Protectorate, and of Kenya and Uganda, and at the time of 
in July Jackson Avas appointed by the his death he had jnncLicaUy finished a 
Foreign Olfice as a fir.st-clnss adininistra- complete lii-story of the remaining avi- 
tive assistant in that country. He Avas fauna of those countries. In 1030 a book 
successively vice-consul (1895), deputy of reminiscences dealing with the earlier 
commissioner (1890), and Avas on occasion part of liis service, entitled Early days in 
acting commissioner at Entebbe for the East Africa, Avas publisiiccl posthumously. 
Protectorate. While he Avas stationed at Jackson was a man of engaging per- 
Elclnma Ravine in 1897, a serious mutiny sonality and had a large circle of friends; 
of the Sudanese troops, Avhieh had been ho was blessed witli many natural gifts, 
employed in Uganda since 1892, took but Avas often too dillldcnt to make the 
place. At great personal risk Jackson best of them. He had a Avide influence for 
tried, Avithout avail, to persuadethctroop.s good, and Avas an energetic, wise, and 
to return to duty, and thereafter assisted sympathetic administrator both of native 
Major (afterwards Sir) James Ronald Les- races and of Avhite colonists, 
lie M.acdonnkl [q.A'.J to collect a force of In 1904 Jackson married Aline Louise, 
Zanzibaris and to heat back the mutineers daughter of William Wallace Cooper, a 
near Liibwa’s Station. Diiringthc fighting Dublin barrister. He had no children. 
Avhich ensued Jackson was seriously He died 3 February 1929 at Bcaulieu-sur 
Avounded (10 October). In 1900 he acted Mer, and Avas buried there. 

political oiTlcer in the operations against [gir p, j, Jackson, Earlj) Days in East 
the Nandi tribe. Africa, 1980; olhcial publicutions; private 

In 1002 Jackson was appointed deputy intbnnation.l C. W. Houluv. 
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JACKSON, Sin HENRY BRAD- 
WAHDINE (1855-1929), admiral of the 
fleet and pioneer of wireless telegraphy, 
was born at Barnsley 21 January 1855, the 
eldest son of Henry Jackson, farmer, of 
Cudworth, Yorkshire, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Charles Tee, of Bamsley. He 
was educated at Chester and at Stiibbing- 
ton House, rarcham, and joined the royal 
navy at the age of tluvtccti in December 
1808. From the outset Jackson was in¬ 
terested in the more scientific aspects of 
his work, and at first specialized in naviga-1 
tion. In 1878-1870 he was junior lieu¬ 
tenant on board the Active on tlie African 
station, and toolc part in the Zulu War. 
In 1881 he was appointed to H.M.S. Ver¬ 
non, torpedo-school ship at Portsmouth, 
and became intensely interested in the 
mechanism of the torpedo, finally qualify¬ 
ing as n torpedo lieutenant. He served in 
the Vernon for three and a half years. In 
Jnniiii ry 1800 lie was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and in the same year he 
conceived the idea of erajiloying wireless 
waves to aimounce to a capital ship the 
approach of a friendly torpedo boat. 
Opportunities to experiment were few 
and progress was very slow until 1893 
when, while in command of the Hc^oticc, 
Jackson became aware of the experiments 
of Dr. Jngadis Chunder Bose on coherers, 
Jackson made, and experimented with, 
many tyjies of coherer, the form finally 
adopted for his comparatively long dis¬ 
tance experiments consisting of a tube of 
metal filings between two metal plugs. 
The coherer was tapped by hand and tdic 
receiving circuit was a simple loop of wire. 
With such a receiver Jackson succeeded 
in effecting communication by electro¬ 
magnetic radiation from, one end of the 
Defiance to the other, the signals trnns- 
mitted over the Iciigtli of the ship being 
suflicicntly intense to ring an electric bell 
of liigh resistance inserted in thcrecehdng 
circuit. Tap])ing the colierer with the bell 
was the next development, and towards 
the end of 1890, using the ship’s induc¬ 
tance coil, which under favourable con¬ 
ditions gave Q spark of trvo inches, he 
succeeded in receiving strong signals over 
distances of several himdrecls of yards. 

In June 1896 Jackson was promoted to 
the rank of captain, and in SeptembcT of 
the same year he met Signor Guglielmo 
Marconi at a conrereucc at the War Office. 
Tliesc t^vo pioneers had been working on 
parallel lines, but whereas Marconi was 
aiming at long distance wireless eommuni- 
cntlon over land and sea, Jackson’s main 


objective was to improve the cllkiiciicy of 
the communication service of the fleet. In 
1897 Jackson was appointed naval attache 
in Paris, and in 1899 was given command 
of the torpedo depot-ship Fufean , in which 
he continued his wireless experiments. He 
felt rvell rewarded for his labours when in 
1900 a contract ■\vas placed with the Mar¬ 
coni Company for the supi^ly of wirclc.ss 
installations to many shi])s of the royal 
navy, an event wliioh was regarded by 
Jackson’s friends as the culmination of liis 
strenuous efTorts to introduce this new 
means of communication into the .service. 

In 1901 Jackson’.s seicntific work was 
recognized by his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1902 he communi¬ 
cated his mo.st important scientific paper 
to the Proceedings of that body. The title 
of this was On Some Phenomena Affecting 
the Trans-mission of Electric Waves over the 
Surface of the Sea and Earth, and the paper 
described signalling experiments at sea 
over distances up to 140 nautical miles. 
Intervening land of any kind was found 
to reduce the signalling range between 
two ships by a distance which varied with 
the height, thiekncs.s, contour, niid natiive 
of the land. Jackson observed the dis¬ 
turbing effect of lightning (lashes, and 
particularly no ted that whenever any 
electrical disturbances were present in the 
atmosphere the travel of the wireless ^^'n^’cs 
was affected, the intensities of received 
signals being from 30 to 80 per cent, of 
tho.se obtained in fine weather. He ap¬ 
pears to have been the first to observe the 
mutual interference of two wireless waves 
of the same wave-length arriving at the 
same point with varying pliase difference. 
His own words were: ‘ Tlic phenomenon 
manifests itself by the gradual weakening 
and occasionally by the total cessation of 
signals as the distance between the two 
ships (one transmitting and the other 
receiving) inercnscs, vip to a certain poiat, 
and then reappears as the di.stancc is still 
further increased.’ At tliat time Jackson 
could only assign the effect to a want of 
synchronism in the oscillatory discharge 
between the spark balls of the transmlLf er; 
many years later he remarked tliat liad he 
liad tlie advantage of cathode ray receivers 
liLs conclusions might have been very 
diffevent. 

In 1902 Juclwon was niipoiiitcd assi.stant 
director of torpedoes at the Admiralty, and 
in 1904 captain of the Vernon. In Febru¬ 
ary 1005 he was appointed tiiird sea lord 
of the Admiralty' and controller of the navy. 
He stood then, ns always, for the applica- 
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tion of science to the practical work of the 
navy, and it was during his years of con¬ 
trol that recommendations were approved 
for building the first turbine battleship, 
Dreadnought, and the famous Invincible 
class of battle-cruiser. Among other types 
of warships designed under the general 
direction of Jackson were the Frobisher 
and llQwldns class. He served as controller 
until 1008, when he was appointed to 
command the third (afterwards known as 
the sixth) cruiser squadron in the Mediter- 
lawcan. In lOlO he represented the Ad¬ 
miralty at the International Conference 
on Aerial Navigation in Paris, and in 1911 
he assumed the direction of the newly 
created Royal Naval War College at Ports¬ 
mouth, whore he hud the task of training 
the first War Staff oiTicers. In February 
1013 he w’as appointed chief of the War 
Stuff of the Admiralty. 

When the European War broke out in 
August 1914 Jackson had been nominated 
to be coiiimander-in-chief in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but instead of taking over tliat 
command, he was retained at the Ad- 
mii'filty. Among his other duties were 
those of president of a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
whicli, in co-operation with the War Staff, 
developed schemes of attack on German 
colonial possessions. On the resignation of 
Lord Fisher from the post of first sea lord in 
May lOlB, Mr. Arthur (afterwards Karl of) 
Balfour, then first lord of the admiralty, 
selected Jackson to succeed him. It was a 
period of great anxiety, largely caused by 
Germany’s adoption of ruthless submarine 
warfare, and Jackson, by reason of his 
high scientific achievements, his intimate 
knowledge of the teclinical services, and 
his absolute fearlessness in all matters, 
was obviously well suited for the post. A 
new mining policy was initiated and an 
attack on the mole of Zeebrugge wns 
planned, but the latter had to be aban¬ 
doned owing to the dilficulty, at that time, 
of setting up an eftective smoke screen. 
Means of combating tire submarine menace 
were under constant survey, but the de¬ 
struction of mcreliant shipping continued 
to ii\crease, and in December 1010 Jackson 
was appointed president of the Koynl 
Naval College at Gvccnuiclr and Admiral 
(afterwards Earl) Jellicoc became first sea 
lord. During Jackson’s period of olliee as 
first sea lord the battle of Jutland (31 May 
1010 ) Avas fought, and he afterwards stated 
that the evidence Avhieh had convinced 
him that the German high fleet was com¬ 
ing out for action was the result of obser- 


vations made by a radio diicction-finding 
station, a cliange of five degrees being 
shoAVii in the angula r position of a German 
warship. Jackson filled big new post ns 
president of the Royal NaA'al College with 
great distinction, and did not vacate it 
until July 1919, when he was advanced to 
the rank of admiral of the fleet. From 
1917 to 1019 he was first and principal 
naval aide-de-camp to King George V. In 
July 1024 he retired from the navy. 

In 1920 Jackson was appointed the first 
chairman of the Radio Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Indua- 
trialRescareh. The task of once moretaking 
up experimejital work in wireless tele¬ 
graphy was most Avclcome to him. Under 
Ills guidance experiments were carried out 
dealing with the propagation of wireless 
waves, the nature of atmospherics, radio 
direction-finding, and precise radio fre¬ 
quency measurements. It was during his 
tenure of office that methods Avere de¬ 
veloped for determining the heiglit of the 
Kennclly-Heaviside layer [see Heaviside, 
Oliver], He gave his personal attention 
to the work, spending much time in visiting 
the laboratories and discussing aspects of 
the investigations Avith the staff. Under his 
guidance more than a hundred important 
papers were published, but his modesty 
AVBS such that he ahvays disclaimed credit 
for any of the results obtained. In 1926 
the Royal Society awarded him the Hughes 
medal in recognition of the gicat merit of 
his work; although many honours came 
his way, it is probable that Jackson prized 
this one the most higlily. He was secre- 
tai-y, and later chairman, of the British 
National Committee on Radio Tclcgraiihy 
formed in connexion Avitli thclnternational 
Union for Scientific Rndio Telegraphy, 
and he regularly attended the inectings of 
the general assemblies of tlie Union. It is 
no exaggeration to say thntBritish prestige 
in the scientific aspects of radio telegraphy 
OAves much to his guidance. 

Among the numerous honours which 
Jackson received Averethe K.C.V,0.(1900), 
the K.C.B. (1910), and the G.C.B. (1916). 
He also received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Leeds. Of foreign honours he received the 
grand cross of the Spanish order of naval 
merit in 1909, the Japanese order of the 
Rising Sun, and the Russian order of the 
White Eagle (first class), and he w’as a 
grand officer of the legion of lionoiir. He 
Avas a member of the Institution of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers and honorary vice-president 
of the loatitution of Naval Aicliitects. He 
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■was also vicc-pvcsident of the Seamen’s 
Xlospital Society. He died at his home, 
Salterns House, Hayling Island, 14 Decem¬ 
ber 1029, and is buried in the neighbouring 
churchyard. 

Jackson married in 1890 Alice Marj' 
Florence, eldest daughter of Samuel Hawk- 
sley Burbuvy, F.R.S. [q.v.]t they had no 
children. Many of Jackson’s early experi¬ 
ments were carried out in co-operation 
wth Burbury’s son, H. H. T. Burhury, 
who was also an enthusiastic investigator 
in radio telegraphy, 

[The I'iines, 1G December 192D; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. Ixx, A, lflOl-2, nnd 
vol. cxxvii, A, lOJlO ;iV«/«re, 11 January 1030; 
personal Icnowlcclge.] F. IS. Smith. 

JACKSON, Sin 'n-IOMAS GRAHAM, 
first baronet (18115-1924), architect, the 
only son of Iliigli Jaclcson, solicitor, of 
Hampstead, by liis wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Thomas Graham Arnold, M.D., of Stam¬ 
ford, was born at Hampstead 21 Decem¬ 
ber 1335. He was educated at Brighton 
College and matriculated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, in 1854, hut in the same 
year wa.s awarded a scholarship at "Wad- 
ham College. He graduated in 1858 with ■ 
a third class in literac hiimnmores. He was 
elected to a non-resident fellowship at 
Wadham in 1801 and was made an honor- 
arj' fellow in 1882. 

Jaclcson entered the ollicc of (Sir) George 
Gilbert Scott [q.v.] in 1858, and, having 
served his articles, set up as an architect 
in London in 18<)2. Among his earlier 
designs is the Ellesmere monument on 
Walkden Moor, the commission for which 
he won in competition in 1868. No other 
man has altered the appearance of Oxford 
in modern times so greatly as Jackson, 
and there is much of his work at Cam¬ 
bridge and at numerous public schools. 
His Oxford employment began with his 
success in a competition limited to five 
architects for the design of tlie New 
Examination Scliools, the foundations of 
which were laid in 1876. He was architect 
of the High School for Girls in 1870, of the 
High School for Boys in 1001, and later 
de.signed the Grove Buildings at Lincoln 
College (1882), the new buildings at Trin¬ 
ity College (1833-18.S7), the restoration of 
the chapel at Oriel College (1884)), the 
annexe at Corpus Christi College (1884- 
1885), the new buildings at Brasenosc 
College (1886-1889 and 1909-1911), the 
offices for Non-Collegiate students 1887- 
1888, new buildings at Hertford College 
(1887-1890 and 1003-1913, including the 


new chapel finished in 1008), the remodel¬ 
ling of the spire of St. Mary’,? cliurcli 
(1893-1898), the refitting of All Saints 
church (1890), additions to the Aclancl 
nursing home (1807), the restoration of 
Wadham College (1900-1008), the Schools 
of Rural Economy and Forestry (1007- 
19Q8), and the Electrical Laboratory 
(1910). He also de.signed a Tutor’s House 
rn Mansfield Road for BaJIiol College, the 
circular tower in the grounds of tlic Rad- 
cliffc Observatory, and a small blocic of 
buildings at Somerville College. Of these 
building.s the New Ex.ainination Schools is 
the largest, the chapel of l-Iortfijrd Colloffc 
that which he is said himself to have pre¬ 
ferred, and the front of Brasenose College 
that which 1ms met with most general 
approval. In various par ts of the country 
he hiiilt about a dozen churches, and 
added to or restored many move. He de¬ 
signed the campanile of Zara Cathedral 
in Dalmatia (1892), and Jus numerous 
restorations of old buildings include his 
collaboration with Sir I^rancis Fox [q.v,] 
in the underpinning and stabilizing of 
Winchester Cathedral (1005-1012). 

Early associated with the Arts and 
Crafts movement, Jackson soon became 
recognized as an accomplished adapter of 
ornament, and in the many buildings he 
designed throughout his career it i.s the 
ornament that i.s likely to entitle tlicm to 
any permanent esteem. In middle life he 
gave particular attention to the re-u.se of 
Renaissance detail, although he constantly 
retuiTied, upon appropriate occasions, to 
the Gothic of liis training and first prac¬ 
tice. In either style lie was w’ont to em¬ 
ploy unusual proces.ses and materials: 
Hornblotton church, Somerset (1872- 
1873), is decorated internally with sgraiUto 
plaster work, the town liall at Tip])crary 
has some coloured decoration externally, 
and the new buildings at Brighton College 
have Hint walling mingled with terra-cotta 
dressings Avhich are imitated from Sutton 
Place. In tlie chapel of Giggleswick School 
—his outstanding achievement in build¬ 
ings connected with schools—^'cry many 
different processes and materials are 
characteristically combined. 

Jackson had little skill as a planner, and 
W’os unsuccessful in the important public 
competitions for which he entered, notably 
those for the Admiralty and War Ollice, 
for the Imperial Institute, for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, and for tlie London 
County Hall. He wasagood draughtsman, 
and in an age when architecture was com¬ 
monly regarded as an art of stylistic 
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(lecovniion, deserved and won many dis- 
tinclions. He was elected H.A. in 1896, 
received tlie royal gold incdnj for arelii- 
tectiire in 1010, and in 1013 was created 
a baronet. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge conferred upon him honorary 
degrees in 1911 and 1010 respectively. 

Jackson’s reception of the royal gold 
medal was the sign of a reconciliation be¬ 
tween him and the Eoynl Institute of 
British Architects, on the recommendation 
of which the medal is awarded. Distrust¬ 
ing professionalism in architecture, he had 
taken a prominent part in the secession 
from the Institute in 1801 of those who 
oj)i)Osed the policy of oiricial registration 
for which the Institute was then pressing. 
As time went on, liowcver, his opposition 
abated. In his first attacks upon the policy 
of the Institute he was associated with 
many of his most distinguished csonfreres, 
and was joint-editorwithRichard Norman 
Slmw [q.v.] of a volume of protesting 
essays entitled Archilecture, a Professwi 
or an Art? (1891). 

Jackson had already written several 
boolis when he embarked, at the age of 
.seventy-seven, upon a sericss of architec¬ 
tural histories, of which he lived to com¬ 
plete seven volumes: ISijzantine and lio- 
manesque Architecture (2 vols., 1913, 2nd 
cdi, 1920), Gothic Architeclure in France, 
England, and Italy (2 vols., 1015), and 
The Renaissance of Roman Architeclure 
(3 vols., 1021-1922). 

Jackson married in 1880 Alice Mary 
(died 1900), daughter of William Lam- 
bardc, J.P., D.L,, of Sevenoaks, and had 
two sons, He died in London in his eighty- 
ninth year 7 November 1924, and was 
sneccoded as second baronet by his elder 
son, Hugh Nicholas (born 1881). | 

[liuUcler, 14 November 192-4; Architects' 
.Journal, 10 November 1924; .Journal of the I 
Hoynl Institute of British Architects, 22! 
November 1024 and 2 (i June 1926; private 
information.] H. S. Goodcart-Renjjei., 

JLBB, EGLANTYNE (1876-1928), 
philanthropist, was born 25 August 1870, 
at Ellesmere, Shvo])sl\ire. She was the 
third daughter and fourth child in a family 
of seven of Arthur Trevor Jebb, of Elles¬ 
mere, by his wife, Eglaiitync Jebb (who 
was a distant cousin of lier husband), and 
niece of Sir Riclinrcl Chwcrhousc Jebb 
[q.v.]. She was educated at home, and in 
1805 she went \ip to Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, where she obtained a second class 
in the honour school of modern history in 
1808. On leaving college Miss Jebb spent 


a 3'ear at StoekwcU training college in 
order to prepare for teaching in an elemen¬ 
tary school, and in 1899 .stie wont to St. 
Peter’s church school, Murlljorough, re¬ 
maining there rather more than a year. 
She was obliged to give up this post for 
reasons of health, and returned to live 
with her mother, ^vho had settled in Cam¬ 
bridge after her father’s death in 1804. 
There she immediately inteiested herself 
in social work, and compiled a register of 
the charities of the town, >vhieh was pub¬ 
lished and became a model survey. 

From 1900 until 1914 Mis.s Jebb was 
busy with charitable work, with poetry, 
and with travel. She visited Egypt and 
spent several winters in Italy, always 
taking a close interest in the people of the 
country. In 1013, after the second Balkan 
War, she went to Macedonia in order to do 
relief work among the peasants, and on 
her return threw herself into the task of 
speaking and collecting for the Macedonian 
relief fund. In these years, too, she Avaa 
actively associated with her sister, Mis. 
Roland Wilkins, in the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society for the en¬ 
couragement of small holdings. 

During the European AVar Miss Jebb 
helped another sister, Mrs. C. Jl. Huxto]], 
in editing weekly ‘Notes from the B'oreign 
Press’ in tlie Cavibridge Magazine. As she 
studied the war news she came to realize 
more clearly the ruthless effects of war 
upon the defenceless and innocent in 
belligerent countries, and when, after tlic 
Armistice, it became evident that there 
were between four and five millions of 
children in Europe who were literally 
starving, she felt that it was impossible 
to remain inactive. AVith Mrs. Buxton she 
started an orgnnizatiou for investigation 
and propaganda oallcd the *Fight-the- 
Faminc’ Council. This led in lOli) to the 
initiation of the * Save tli e Cliildren ’ Fund, 
to the work of wfiicli Mi.ss Jebb devoted 
the rest of her life. At the time of the 
formation of the fund there was nuich 
prejudice and opposition; but she broke 
her way through every obstacle, and 
forced her movement u])on the notice of 
the world. It rapidly spread into forty 
counlric.s, while the s\inis contributed 
rose to five and a lialf miilioiis. In 1910 
Miss Jebb M’as rcct'ivcd in special private 
audience by' Pope Benedict XV. 

Duringtiieycars bet\v'cen 1019 and 1022 
the ‘Save the Children’ Internatioiuvl 
Union became responsible for an im¬ 
mense amount of detailed relief adminis¬ 
tration, tlic problems of which extended 
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I'l'oni the daily fet-ding of liuaclreds off 
thousands of children in Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Armenia, Poland, and Russia, 
to the provision of hospitals, educational 
facilities, and the care of blind and crippled 
orphans. ‘Often’, said Miss Jebb, *we 
were tempted to shrink back from tlic 
in Qgiutvide and complexity of the problems 
. , . but ... we learnt to realivse how mar¬ 
vellous is the response when n little love 
and a little money go with a well-thought- 
out plan.’ 

In this great international \^'ork many 
persons took a sliare; but Eglnntyuc Jebb 
Avas in n real sense the iiispirer of them all. 
Her constructive imagination and her in¬ 
tensity of passion led the movement into 
ever wider fields; and niter the emergency 
of the post-Wav period she turned the 
work into permanent channels. The vast 
problems of child life in non-European 
lands, child labour, child marriage, and 
child suffering all the world over made an 
irresistible appeal to her, and the work of 
child protection seemed to her the most 
productive and most necessary of all social 
tasks. 

‘ Every generation of children*, she wrote 
to a friend, ‘offers mankind a new possi¬ 
bility of rebuilding this ruin of a world.’ 
With this hope aiui ins}jiration she worked 
out in 1923 the text of the ‘Children’s 
Charter’, based upon the principle that 
‘every child is born with the inalienable 
right to have the opportunity of full 
physical, mental, and spiritual develop¬ 
ment’ ; and at the incctingofthc Assembly 
of the League of Nations on 26 September 
1924 the charter was unanimously adopted 
under the nan^e of the Declaration of 
Geneva. It is printed in the International 
Handbook of Child Care and Protection. 
Upon this international ngreement Miss 
Jebb at once began to build the lasting 
Avork of the 'Save the Children Inter¬ 
national’, and a year later she was made 
an assessor to the League of Nations ad¬ 
visory council for the pi'otcction of chil¬ 
dren. Thenceforth much of her Avork wos 
done from Geneva. In the years which 
fohoAved she spared no personal effort to 
raise support and money for tlic develop¬ 
ment of the ehiUlren’s movement, and 
Avorkecl for it Avithout ceasing. But the 
sensational period of horrors and emer¬ 
gencies was over, and the task was very 
hard. She avus herself, moreoA'er, ex¬ 
hausted and Aveakened by the strain of nil 
the suffering which she had Aritnessed, and 
felt about so keenly. She toiled as hard 
and as bravely ns ever; but she wore her¬ 


self out. In July 1928 she fell ill, and she 
died at Geneva 17 December 1928. 

There is a monument to Miss Jebb’s 
name in the Save the Children Fund’s 
model village in Albania -which was called 
after her, Xheba; but the best memorial, 
and the one Avhich most truly expresses 
the Amiue of her life and Avork, is the inter¬ 
national movement for the care of children 
Avhich she founded and inspired. 

[The Times, 19 December 1028; Mrs. C. R. 
Buxton and Edward Fuller, The White Plame, 
1001; private information.] R. STnAcniiY, 

JENKINS, Sin LAWRENCE HUGH 
(1857-1928), Indian j udge, was born at the 
Priory, Cardigan, 22 December 1857, the 
younger son of Richard David Jenkins, 
solicitor, of Cilbronnau, Cardiganshire, 
and the only issue of his second marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas LcAvis, 
of Macliynlleth, a surgeon in the royal 
navy. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College and University College, Oxford, 
obtaining a first class in the honour school 
of iurisprudence in 1881. In 1883 ho Avas 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn and 
practised on the chancery side until 1890, 
Avhen he accepted a judgeship of tlie high 
court ot Calcutta. In 1899 he Avas pro¬ 
moted to be chief justice of the high court 
of judicature, Bombay, During his tenure 
of this oCTiee he was an active member of 
the committee, Avhich, under Sir Henry 
Erie Richards, siiccesisfiilly revised and re¬ 
drafted the code of civil procedure, the 
new draft receiving legislative approval 
in 1008. In that year, at Lord Motley’s 
invitation, Jenkins returned to England 
to take his sent on the Council of Indifi, 
On the Council his strong liherul sym¬ 
pathies gave him an exceptional position 
in tlie confidence of his chief, and he had 
a large shave in the drafting of the Morley- 
Minto reforms of 1909. He relumed to 
India in that year as chief justice of Bengal 
at the earnest request of the viceroy, 
Lord Rlinto, 

Shortly after Jenkins’s appointment os 
chief justice, there wms a serious recru¬ 
descence of reA'olutionary terrorism and 
outrage in Bengal. Very difficult and com¬ 
plicated conspiracy cases came before him, 
and in Adew of his well-kiiOAvn sympalhy 
with constitutional reform, his judicitil 
conduct did not escape both ignorant 
criticism and undiscerning praise. But it 
is to his honour that he was alAvays anxious 
to temper Justice Avith mercy, particularly 
to youthful offenders, whom ho felt were 
often but the tools of older men. A con- 
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soicuous example of this was the IQiulna soon added a mastery of Indian law and 
conspiracy case (1011), in which he re- custom astonishing in one who did not 
leased on probation some schoolboys and visit India till his twenty-ninth year, and 
university students who had been con- then served only in Presidency towns; 
victed of an offence more serious than many of his finest judgments enlighten 
those for winch such a course was pro- dark questions of Hindu law. Tlic same 
vided in the criminal procedure code, power to acquire rapidly a coini)letc grasp 
There can be little doubt that the initi- of unfamiliar legal principles wu.s again 
ative on this occasion came from Jen- exemplified when the outbreak of war in 
kins, though that fact docs not appear in 1914 brought before him a large crop of 
the report. When government, alarmed eases in prize. His unpublislicd ollicial 
at the impossibility of getting convic- opinions as chief justice on proposals for 
tions in face of the teirorization of wit- improvement of the law and similar topics 
nesses, took powers under the Defence of arc also noteworthy. He was business-like 
India Act to intern suspects without trial, in the administrative side of his duties; 
it applied to Jenkins for the services of ii and the men whom he si ngled out for high 
lii(Th court judge to advise on the evidence responsibility justified his choice. A man 
which appeared in confidential reports; of strong social tastes and a keen frec- 
but this course Jenkins steadily refused mason, Jenldns also devoted himself with 
to permit, holding that it would com- success to breaking down the bavriers 
promise the judicial ofTice. At the same which at that time separated Englishmen 
time he realized that judicial criticism of and Indians, especially in the Presidency 
tlic executive might be very unjust to towns. He thus came to know intimately 
officials who from the circumstances can- the leading Indian politicians, and sym- 
not be heard in their own defence. A pathized with their aims. It was his ad- 
notable example of this may be seen on vice which led the national congress to 
compfU'ing .Jenkins’s judgment with those elect (Lord) Sinhn [q.v.] to its presidency 
of Ills two brother judges in the Musal- in 1915. 

monpara bomb case (1915). In this case Jenkins married in 1802 Catherine Min- 
the police evidence, which all three judges na, daughter of Andrew Drown Kennedy, 
legitimately suspected, but the other two sugar planter, of Sea Cow Lake, Natal, 
unsparingly condemned, was subsequently! She survived him with one son who died 
sliown to be substantially true. Jenkins unmarried in 1030: a daughter had died 
enjoyed, indeed throughout this period in infancy. His onicial honours were few: 
the personal eonndcncc of thoughtful men a knighthood on becoming chief ju.stice 
of all shades of opinion and in all positions of Bombay in 1899, and the K.C.I.E. in 
from the governor downwards. 1003. His masonic honours included the 

In 1915 Jenkins retired, and in 1918 was district grand innGtGr.ships of Bengal and 
appointed, though without allowances, to Bombay. 

a seat on the Judicial Committee of the [TAe Ttmes, 9 October 1028; CalcM/in Tfec/i:- 
PrivyCouncil. In the work of that tribunal ly Notes', notes jiortion, April 1011 and Nov- 
he took but little part, and the judgments ember 1028, reports, 1015, vol. xix, p, 023; 
of the board delivered by him arc dis- private information.J S. V. FiizGiiitALD, 
appointingly few. But lie usually attended 

the autumn session of the commiltee, and JENKINSON, FRANCIS JOHN HEN- 
iiis judicial eminence received publicreeog- RY (1853-1923), librarian, born at Forres, 
nition in 1024 when he was selected to be Morayshire, 20 August 1853, was the elder 
a member of the board, under Lord Dun- son of John Henry Jenkinson, younger 
cdin.towhichwasreferrcdthe delimitation brother of Sir George Samuel Jenkinson, 
of the boundary between Northern Ireland eleventh baronet, of Hawkesbury, Glou- 
and the Irish Free State. Failing health ccstershire, by hi.s wife, Alice Henrietta, 
and the fogs of London made him more and daughter of Sir William Gordon Gordon- 
moie prefer the oceiipations of a country Gumming, second baronet, of Alt3're and 
gentleman at his home in Cardigansliire, Gorclonstown, Elginshire, and sister of 
where he was elected chairman of quarter Roualeyn George Gordon-Cumining [q.v.], 
sessions. HcdiedatEaling2lOctoberl028. the African iion-liunter. Jenkinson was 
Jenkins’s legal equipment when he first educated at a private school at Woodcote, 
went to India was a keen dialectical mind, near Henley-on-Tiuimcs, and at Marl- 
a thorough grasp of English equity prin- borough, and entered Trinity College, 
ciplcs, and a power of expressing himself Cambridge, as a minor scholar in 1872. 
in clear and forcible English. To this he After obtaining a first class in the classical 
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tripos of 1876, he was elected a fellow of 
his college in 1878, becoming lecturer in 
classics (1881) and assistant tutor (1882). 
He was also curator in zoology in the uni¬ 
versity from 1878 to 1879, for he was all 
his life an expert on Lepidoptera. 

Jenkinson soon came, however, under 
the iniluence of the university librarian, 
Henry Bradshaw [q.v.], and entered upon 
the bibliographical studies, withextensions 
into liturgiology, palaeograpliy, archaeo¬ 
logy, and Celtic philology, to which he 
was to devote the remainder of liis life. 
Bradshaw died in 1886; and, after a thi-ee 
years’ tciuirc of the librarianship by "Wil¬ 
liam Robertson Smith [q.v.], Jenkinson 
succeeded to the post in 1889 and held it 
until his death thirty-four years later. 

Jenkinson began to specialize about this 
time in the study of Incunabula, in which 
he Avns much encouraged by his friend¬ 
ship and interchange of ideas with two 
younger men who were working on Brad¬ 
shaw’s methods, Edward GordonDuff and 
Robert Proctor [q. v.]. The ‘ natural history 
method', as Hradsliaw called it, of study¬ 
ing these books, that is, their classification 
according to their fount and the names of 
their printers, towns, and countries of 
origin, as opposed to mere descriptive 
cataloguing, appealed especially to one 
whose other great interest was the identi¬ 
fication and scientific arrangement of 
I^epidoptera. The acquisition of fifteenth- 
century books for the UniversityLibrary, 
and the analytical study of them when 
acquired, remained Jenkin3on*8 chief pro¬ 
fessional pursuit: his hawk-like vision was 
unerring in seizing, remembering, and 
comparing early types; and little as he 
published, he was an acknowledged master 
of this study, and the inspirer of many 
who afterwards pursued and systematized 
the subject. 

Few librarians excel both as scholars 
and administrators, and Jenkinson cared 
less for the administrative side of his work; 
but he was much loved by all bis assistants, 
and adequately carried on the duties of the 
librarianship during what may be teiiiied 
a period of consolidation—acquiring and 
cataloguing books in an old-fashioned but 
perfectly satisfactory manner, as yet un¬ 
troubled by problems of collection and 
storage whiclr later made new and enlarged 
neeomniodation a necessity. He died, after 
an operation, in a nursing home at Hamp¬ 
stead 21 September 1023. 

Jenldnson’s literary output was small. 
In 1880 he edited Bradshaw’s Collected 
Papers, and in 1908 published an edition 


of the Ilisperica Famina, a curious and 
extremely dilficult low-Latin poem, pro¬ 
bably of Irish origin, of about the sixth 
century, on which Bradshaw had been at 
work at the time of his death. His writ- 
inga, bibliographical and entomological 
were contributed to periodicals (a list of 
them is given in the memoir cited below), 
but the lecture on the early Cologne 
printer, Ulrie Zell, which he delivered as 
Sandars reader in bibliography in 1907- 
1008, is still unprinted. 

A charaoter of extraordinary sweetness 
and charm, Jenkinson will be remembered 
for the help, often amounting to inspira¬ 
tion, which he gave to other scholars dat¬ 
ing three generations, as well ns for his 
lasting influence on the developing study 
of early printing, and for his extension of 
the collections of the University Library. 
After hooka and flics, his chief interest lay 
in music, of which he w’as an accomplished 
connoisseur. He was tall and handsome, 
and there is an admirable portrait of him 
by J. S. Sargent, painted in 1015, in the 
Fitz-william Museum at Cambridge. 

Jenkinson married fwice: first, in 1887 
Marian Sydney (died 1888), daughter of 
Champion Wetton, of Joldwynds, Surrey, 
a sister-in-law of Sir Cliarles Villicrs Stan¬ 
ford [q.v.]; secondly, in 1902 Margaret 
Clifford, daughter of Surgeon-General 
Liiclovick Charles Stewart, of Dniinmin. 
There were no children by either marriage. 

[Rev. H. F. Stewart, Francis Jenkinson 
(containing n bibliography of his writings), 
1020; pereonal knowledge.] S. Gaselee. 

JEROME, JEROME ICLAPKA (1859- 
1027), novelist and playwright, was born 
at Walsall 2 May 1850, the younger son of 
Jerome Clapp .Jerome, a colliery proprietor 
and noneoufovinist preacher, by his uife, 
Marguerite Jones, elder daughter of a 
Swansea solicitor. The colliery business 
proving unsuccessful, Jerome’s father left 
Walsall and set up as a w'holesale ironmon¬ 
ger in the East end of London. Jerome 
was educated at Marylcbone grammar 
school until, at the age of fourteen, lie 
began to make his own way. He obtained 
work, first as a railway clerk, and later ns 
a schoolmaster; then he went on the stage, 
and finally took to journalism. It w’as liis 
experience as an actor which led to the 
publication in 1888 of his first book. On 
the Singe and Off. In 1889 followed The 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow and Three 
Men in a Boat. Both these achieved con¬ 
siderable success; the latter has been trans¬ 
lated into a great number of languages 
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a^nd, eiiriousl}^ enough, Jiad an enormous 
circiilation in Russia. The blending of 
farcical humour with somewhat naive sen¬ 
timent, and oi' pretty dcseviiitive writing 
with simple philosophizing, suited the 
taste of the period, and brought Jerome 
immediate popularity. 

In 1892, with Robert Barr and George 
Brown Ikirgin, Jerome founded The Idler, 
an illustrated montlily magazine which 
owing to its humour and originality had 
for some years a rcinnrhnble .success. With 
the exception of Bret Hnrte, Mark Twain, 
and W. B. Alden the contributors were 
nearly all young men, notably Israel Zang- 
will [q.v.], Eclcii Pliillpotts, and W. W. 
Jacobs. Features of the magazine were the 
informal cli.scussions of the ‘Idlers’ Club’, 
aiul The Idler montlily teas, where tire 
editors met their contributors—an inno¬ 
vation at that time regarded as imperilling 
the sanctity of editorship. In 1893 Jerome 
fouiuled a twopenny weekly paper, I'o- 
in winch with ohnrufsteristic vigour 
he constantly attacked Kaiser Wilhclinll 
and warned his readers to beware of his 
□ver-wcening ambition. Jerome’s con¬ 
nexion with this publicntion was ended in 
1897 by a costly lawsuit. 

After producing several volumes of talcs 
and sketciies, Jerome published in 1900 
Three Mm on the ihmmel, a humorous 
account of a tour in Genuauy, and in. 1902 
Foul Kelver, a long autobiographical novel 
which he liimsclf tliought his best work. 

Jerome had always been anxious to 
write for the stage, and an early play of 
his, Barbara, was accepted by Sir Charles 
Hiiwtrey and produced at the Globe 
Tlieatie in London 19 June 188G. It was 
not, liowcver, until 1908 that he won fame 
ns a dramatist by The Tassing of the Third 
Floor Back, produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre with Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son playlngthe chiefpnrt. This has several 
times been revived. His other plays in¬ 
clude Miss Hobbs <1800), Tannif and the 
Servant Problem (1G08), 'The Master of 
Mrs, CItilvers (1911), on the woman suff¬ 
rage problem, and The Great Gamble, a 
study of German life produced shortly 
before tJie outbreak of war in 1914. He 
wrote many other nox’cds, plays, and 
sketchc.s, and in 1920 published a volume 
of reminiscences, entitled My Life and 
Times, 

Jerome, w’ho w'as a good rider and oars¬ 
man, served during the European War as 
driver of a French motor ambulance on 
the Western front. During the last yeai-.s 
of his life he lived at Belsize Park, In 


1927, although in failing health, he decided 
to make a long motoring tour through 
England; he was taken ill, and died in 
Northampton general liospital 14 June 
1927, His body was cremated, and hia 
ashes subsequently buried in the church¬ 
yard of Ewelme, Oxfordshire. A. tablet to 
his memory has been placed on the house 
at Walsall where he was born. 

Jerome married in 1888 Georgina Hen¬ 
rietta Stanley, daughter of Lieutenant 
Nesza, of the Spanisli army. They had 
one daughter. 

[The Times, 15 June 1027; J. K. Jerome, 
My Life and 'IHntes, 1020; Alfred Mohs, Jerome 
K. Jerome: his Life and Work, 1929.] 

G. D. BunoiN. 

JOHNSON, WIIUAM PERCIVAL 
(1854-1028), archdeacon of Nyasa, was 
born at St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, 12lMnrch 
1854, the third son of Joi in Johnson, solici¬ 
tor, of Hyde, by his second wife, Mary 
Percival. He was educated at Bedford 
grammai’ scliool ^vheie he wuii an appoint- 
, ment to the Indian civil .service, and at 
University College, Oxford, of whieli he 
was an exhibitioner. In 1874 and in 1875 
he straked his college boat to the head of 
the river. As nn undergraduate Johnson 
became the firm friend of Chauucy Maples, 
afterwards second bishop of Nyasalund, 
and in 1874 lie determined to renounce his 
prospects of a career in India, and to join 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
under Bishop Edw'ard Stcere [q.v.]. He 
therefore abandoned his Oriental studies, 
and after obtaining a second class in the 
honour school of theology in 1876 sailed 
for Zanzibar in August of tlie same year. 

Johnson was ordained deacon in Sep¬ 
tember 1876 by Bishop Stcere at Zanzibar, 
and priest two years later; but it was not 
until 1881 that he readied Lake Nynsa on 
the waters and by the shores of which he 
worked unremittingly for the next forty- 
seven years. His cool courage in meeting 
attacks of wild beasts and wilder men 
became proverbial, and his undaunted 
struggles against dillieiiltics were heroic. 
A xiolent attack of o[ihthalniia in 1884 
rendered him totally blind for a titne, and 
although an iridectomy perfomied iii Lon¬ 
don gave partial sight to one eye, lie could 
thenceforward read only in a strong light 
tlwoiigh the narrow slit formed by putting 
two lingers together. Yet to the end he 
remained n keen student, and his transla¬ 
tions formed the beginning of a literature 
in several African languages. 

Johnson’s most considerable work as a 
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translator ms done in Nyanja, into which 
language he translated the whole of the 
Bible including the Apocrypha, the Book 
of Common Prayer, ThePilgritn'sProgress, 
commentaries on the Acts and other por¬ 
tions of the New Testament, a short cluirch 
history, and a short life of Moliainined. 
After he avqs fifty he began work in Mpoto, 
Manda, and Pangwa, and produced trans¬ 
lations of considernble portions of the New 
Testament in all three languages. 

The two mission steamers Charles Jan- 
son and Clmuncy Maples were both the 
result of Johnson’s efforts and the means 
of much of his work, the Chaiincy Maples 
serving for a time as a floating theological 
college under his care. He was appointed 
archdcncon of Nyasa in 1806. In 1011 he 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Oxford, and in 192G he 
was made an honorary fellow of his college. 
After a five weeks’ illness he died at Liuli 
on the shores of Lake Nyusa II October 
1928. His two books Ni/osaffteGreat TFafer 
(1922) and My African lleminiscences 
(1024) recount much of the early history 
of Nyasalancl: he had seen the end of the 
East African slave-trade, the advent of 
ordered government, and the development 
of missionary pioneering into an organized 
dioce.se; but he always looked back ratlicr 
regretfully to the early days of difilculty 
and danger when he was laying the 
foundations on which others might build. 

[13. H. Panics, Jolnison of Nyasaland, 1033; 
A. E, M. Anderson-iMorshead, History of the 
Vniversities' Mission to Central Africa, 1900; 
persona! knowledge.] E. F. Spanton. 

JOHNSTON, Sir HARRY HAIVIIL- 
TON (1858-1027), explorer and adminis¬ 
trator, was born at Kennington 12 June 
1858, the third son of John Brookes John¬ 
ston, secretary of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company, by his second wife, 
Esther Lactitia, daughter of Robert 
Hamilton, of Bloomfield, Norwood, for¬ 
merly a jewel merchant in India. Botli 
his parents came of gifted Scottish families. 
At four years of age Johnston became 
engrossed in drawing and in bird-life. His 
early education by very intelligent and 
enlightened ^vomen (his grandmother, 
mother, and schoolmistresses) stimulated 
his interests iti natural liistory, art, and 
humanity. When ten years old he was 
given a year’s rest from school work, and 
spent the time in pursuing freely his own 
tastes in reading, in learning to paint at 
the Lambeth School of Art, in studying 
animals at the Zoological Gardens, and in 


fipcquenting the Britisli Museum. These 
precocious adventures of a very intelli¬ 
gent and attractive boy brought him into 
early contact with several men of distinc¬ 
tion in the world of natural science, whose 
interest and friendship he retained in later 
life. 

From 1870 to 1875 Johnston was a day 
scholar at Stockwell grammar school 
where the headmaster and staff allowed 
and encouraged him to follow the bent of 
his seicntiric and linguistic interests. In 
1875 he entered King’s College, Loudon. 
There l>e worked at modern languages (lie 
did not, however, take a degree) while 
qualifying himself for a stiidentship in 
painting at the Royal Academy Schools, 
and continuing to study zoology in Re¬ 
gent’s Park and anatomy in the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Mean¬ 
while he travelled adventurously, and 
sketched in Majorca, Spain, and France. 

In 1870, ill consequence of fears for liis 
Irealth., Johnston spent eight mouths in 
Tunis. Here, while painting and exploring, 
he learnt Arabic and came into contact 
with the problem, in its early stages, of the 
partition of Africa. He began a life-long 
connexion with English jou['uali.sm by 
means of illustrated contributions which 
he sent to the Graphic, and articles in the 
Globe on tlie subject of French designs on 
Tunis; in appreciation of tlie latter he 
received from the Bey of Tunis his first 
political decoration, the order of the 
Nizam. 

Increasingly interested in the inter¬ 
national problem of Africa and in the 
extension of British influence in that 
continent, Johnston abandoned his aim 
of making a career as an artist, and, in 
1882, on the recommendation of W. A. 
Forbes, proscotoT of the Zoological flat- 
dens, joined the seventh Earl of Mayo in 
an expedition through Southern Angola. 
Thence Johnston penetrated alone, with 
great intrepidity and resource, into the 
Congo basin, where in 1883 he won the 
friendship and encouragement of (Sir) 
Henry Moi-ton Stanley [q.v.], wdio was 
then engaged in organizing the Congo 
Free State. On the strength of his reports 
on his observations, Johnston was invited, 
in 1884, on behalf of the Royal Society, to 
undertake a scientific mission to explore 
Mount Kilimanjaro and its siuToundings. 
The mission had also covert political ob¬ 
jects ; and Johnston was accredited by tlic 
Foreign Office to (Sir) John Kirk [q.v.J, 
the British agent and consul-general ot 
Zanzibar. On this expedition he made 
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valuable contributions to scieirtiflc know- 
Icdcc, and effected treaties with the chiefs 
of local native tribes by which tliey ac¬ 
cepted British protection. The.sc treaties 
formed the basis of the subsequent founda¬ 
tion of the British East Africa Protector¬ 
ate (1895), now represented by Kenya 
Colony and Uganda. 

In 1885 Johnston entered the service of 
tlie Foreign Office and was appointed vice- 
consul in Cameroon and the Niger Delta. 
Here he not only disploycd and perfected 
Ills great natural talent for conciliatory 
dealing with African natives, but did 
valuable service in helping to open the 
navigable mouths of tlie Ni^r to legiti¬ 
mate trade. His action in inducing the 
cliief, Ja Jfl, of Opobo, who had estab¬ 
lished armed control of these waterways, 
to submit himself to a trial by the British 
admiral on the station, which resulted in 
Ja Ja’.s deportation, was sharply attacked 
in parliament. The case was made the 
subject of au ofneial inquiry, and Johnston 
was absolved of all blnme. His name was 
thus brought into public notice, and Lord 
Salisbury, impressed by the energy and 
ability of his work in East Africa and 
Cameroon, employed liitn in 1880 to assist 
in the (abortive) negotiations at Lisbon 
for a settlement of tlie respective spheres 
of influence of Great Britain and Portugal 
in Soutlr Central Africa. In this connexion 
Johnston had already formed a friendly 
alliance with Cecil Hhoclcs [q.v.] in the 
endeavour to secure an ‘ all-red * (British) 
route ‘from the Cape to Cairo'—a phrase 
of which Johnston claimed to be the 
author. 

On his return from Lisbon in 1889 John¬ 
ston was appointed to Mozambique as 
British consul in Portuguese East Africa. 
Scoli ish settlers were already established 
in the Shire Highlands and at the south 
end of Lake Nyasa. They were at that 
time in armed conllict with Arnh slavers. 
In 1889 a Portuguese force entered the 
Highlands, and its commander. Major 
Sevpft Pinto, laid claim to the country •, but 
after he had been defeated in an encounter 
with native forces, a British protectorate 
was proclaimed o^’e^ the Sliird Ilighlantls. 
Johnston, with the help of his vice-consul, 
T. Buchanan, (Sir) Alfred Sharpe, Captain 
Alfred J. Swann, and Cecil Rhodes (who 
provided funds), repressed the Arab 
slaver.s, mode treaties with many native 
tribes, and within twelve months extended 
the British ProtccLoratc to include Nyasa- 
land, the greater part of what is now 
Northern Rhodesia, and the country ad¬ 


joining Lake Tanganyika (with Mount 
ICiiiinanjaro) which was subsequently 
(1890) ceded to Germany. 

In 1891 Johnston was appointed British 
commissioner for South Central Africa, 
and he remained in Nyasakitid till the end 
of 1896—six fruitful years of good govern¬ 
ment, restoration of peace, .supju’cs.sion of 
slave-raiding, and economic development. 
During this period he gave offence to Cecil 
Rhodes by declining to co-opcrate with 
him in an attack upon the Portuguese, in 
the course of Rhodes’s attempt to overrun 
Manika-land (lying south of the Mozam¬ 
bique Company’s territory between the 
const and whatisnowSoutbern Plioclesia). 
Rhodes never forgave Jolin.ston for this, 
and withdrew tire financial help which he 
had promised to Johnston for the com¬ 
pletion of the campaign against the Arab 
slavers. 

Fever having impaired his licnlth, John¬ 
ston, who had been created K.C.B. in 
11800, was transferred to Tunisia us consul- 
I general in 1807. Here he actively pursued 
his archaeological, linguistic, and anthro¬ 
pological studies. In 1890 he wos sent to 
Uganda as special commissioner. The 
country was distracted by political and 
religious faction-fighting, and the Sudanese 
armed police had mutinied. Johnston 
handled this dilficult situntion with great 
ability, and in 1001 left the Protectorate 
pacifled, contented, and friendly to the 
British connexion, ns it has ever since 
remained. During liis administration he 
gained the personal friendship of the lead¬ 
ing men of this progressive African state, 
and succeeded in his work largely by 
reason of his tact and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the people with whom he had 
to deal. But in the land settlement which 
he nn,ade for the protection of native pro¬ 
perty against European land-grabbing, lie 
fell into the error of vesting in the (jcrsonal 
ownership of the chiefs and about two 
thousand minor landlords exclusive rights 
in lands w'hieh were traditionally tlie com¬ 
mon endowmeut of their tribes—a mistake 
which liaB sown the seeds of later dilfi- 
culLies. He explored Mount Ruwenzorl, 
and added considerably to recorded knmv- 
Icdgc of the flora, fauna, and ethnology of 
all that part of Africa. He discovered two 
animals new to British zoology—the oka])i 
and the flvc-horncd giraffe, and he made 
interesting studies of the pygmies of the 
Congo fore.st. His book, Tlie Uganda Pro- 
tedorate (1902), profusely illustrated by 
himself, is one of the most notable of hia 
many valuable works dealing with African 
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regions. He was created G.C.M.G. in 1001, extraordinarily active and versatile in- 
and retired from the consular service in telligence, untiring industry, and great 
1002. personal energy and courage. He was a 

From 1904 to 1900, at the request of tlic witty talker, with acute powers of observa- 
government of Liberia and with the en- tion and lucidity of exi)osition. He was 
couragement of the secretary of state for actively instrumental in adding about 
foreign affairs, the Marquess of Lans- -100,000 square miles of the African conti- 
downe, Johnston was principally occupietl neiit to tlie British Empire, and in sup- 
in elaborating, in concert with President pressing the curse of slavery and laj'ing 
Barclay of Liberia, a promising scheme for the foundations of good government in 
improving and strengthening, by the em- the new protectorates. Nearly fifty vol- 
ploymcnt of British officials, the financial, umes, many of them profusely illustratecl, 
judicial, and defensive administration of attest his abilities as a researcher and 
that republic. This beneficent project was writer. Many of his paintings have been 
supported by (Sir) Austen Cliainberlain, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
then chancellor of the Exchequer, but A bust of Johnston was executed by 
under French pressure the whole scheme Henry Pcgrain in 1004. 
was jettisoned by Sir Edward Grey when Hai-ry Johnston. The Siorij of mu Life 

he became foreign minister, and the alFairs 192a; Alexander Jotinston, The Life and l.el- 
of Liberia relapsed into anarchy. During /era of Sir 11. II. Johnston, 1029; private iii- 
three visits Johnston explored the coun- formation; personal knowledge,] Ouvieh, 
try, and embodied in a valuable book, 

Liberia (1900), his observations of the JONES, Siii HENRY (18,'52-1022), 
sociology of the cannibal trilics which philo.sopher, born at Llangernyw, Den- 
formed the uncivilized mass of its popula- bighshire, 80 November 18.52, was tlic 
tion, eldest son of Elias Jones, by his wife, 

Subsequently, in 1008 at the invitation Elizabeth, daughter of William Williams. 
ofPresidentTheodorcRooscvclt,hevisited His father, the village shoemaker, w’us a 
the United States in order to study the mjin of unusual qualities, uniting deep 
development in that country of the trans- and tender religious feeling witli gaiety of 
planted Africans and their descendants, humour and Jirinncss of character. Ilis 
This work he extended by travelling lineaments, phj'sical and moral, api)earcd 
through Haiti, the West Indies, Cuba, ngaiuiiihisson; and certainly ins inllucnce 
Central America, and Brazil, and on the was one of the strongest in Jones’s life, 
results of his observations produced his Jones left school at twelve years of age, 
last important volume, The Negro in the to be apprenticed to his father. Bub after 
Neta World (1010)—a document of great some four years the general ferment of the 
penetration and admirable humanitarian Welsh religious life of the time awakened 
intelligence. new ambitions within him, so that in 1809 

After his retirement from the consular he returned hulf-tiine to school. He had 
service Johnston twice stood for parlia- nearly two years of desperate and doubt- 
ment in the liberal interest, in 1903 and ing preparation, working most nights for 
1000, but was defeated. He wrote five half the hours of sleep, until in Novcml)er 
novels and an autobiography, was cease- 1870 he qualified, for admi.'ision to the 
lessly active, especially in connexion with Bangor Normal College. His course 
African interests, and completed for the showed no special distinction; but witli- 
Oxford University Press his important out difficulty he gained his ‘teaclicr’s 
Comparative Sluchj of the Bantu and semi- certificate’. In 1873 he was appointed 
Bantu Languages (1019-1922). master of the Ironworks School at Bryn- 

Johnston married in 1896 the I-Iou. ainnian, in South Walc.s; there in two 
"Winifred, daughter of Florance George years he raised the numbers of the school 
Henry Irby, fifth Baron Boston. He diet! from 200 to 400 pupils, and left a vivid 
at Woodsetts House, near Worksop, 31 and long-enclining impression both upon 
August 1927, leaving no issue. He was hispupilsand upon tlietown. Attliistiinc 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal also he was received as a ju'caelier into 
Geographical Society in 1904, and received the Calvinistic Methodist dcnoinitmlioii, 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. of Cambridge and was encouraged to pre[)ai'C hiniself I'or 
University in 1002, and many other dis- the regular vocation of the ministry. In 
tinctions. He was president of the African 1875, therefore, after a summer of liavd 
Society in 1902-1903. study, he matriculated, with a Dr. AVil- 

Johnston was a man of small stature, of Hams scholarship, in the univc‘L-,sity of 
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Glns<Tow. His interests lay chiefly in the 
flelcl'of philosophy^ to which Jolin Nicliol 
fn.v.l and especially Edward Caird [q.v.] 
L-by far the strongest intellectual in- 
fliierice of Jones’s life—introduced him. 
On graduation he won the G. A. Clark 
fellowship, wliieh gave him four years of 
leisured study in Germany and in Glas¬ 
gow. In 1882 he married Annie, daughter 
of Janies Walker, manufacturer, of Kil- 
biinie, Ayrshire. 

By this time, under Caird’s guidance, 
Jones had decided to seek a career in 
philosophical teaching. In 1882 he was 
appointed to a lecturership in philosophy 
at the University College, Aberystwyth. 
Two years later, he was elected to tJie 
])rofessorship of philosophy and political 
economy in the new University College of 
North Wales at Bangor; thence in 1891 to 
the chair of logic, rhetoric, and meta- 
pliysics at vSt. Andrews; and finally, in 
] fiSM, to succeed Caird in the cliair of moral 
philosophy in Glasgow, which he held 
until his death. 

Ill principle, Jones’s doctrine did not 
depart from the Hegelian idealism wliich 
he liad received from Caird. He called 
himself a ‘spiritual rcnlist’. But his own 
philosophical position was reached from 
an analysis rather of the postulates of 
moral experience than of the conditions of 
knowledge; and the fundamental ground¬ 
work of all his thinking w’as a faith in the 
reality and reliability of moral values. 
From that premiss he deduced the per¬ 
manent significance of the individual sub¬ 
ject of experience, and of his contribution 
to historic progress; and correspondingly 
he controverted those renderings of Ideal¬ 
ism which assigned a ‘static’ perfection to 
tlie Absolute. The fullest statement of his 
metaphysic is given in his la,st volume, A 
Faith that Enquires (1022), the substance of 
tlic Gifford lectures delivered at Glasgow 
in 1920 and 1921. But his earlier writings 
liad developed one or other of tlic several 
aspects of his view. His studies of Brown¬ 
ing (1891) and of Lotze(189<'3) were critical 
interpretations of two Idealist teachers, 
the former from the point of view of re¬ 
ligion and ethics, the latter from that of 
logic and epistemology. In later books, 
Idealism as a Practical Creed (1000)—a 
series of lectures delivered in the univer¬ 
sity of Sydney in Philosophical Lavd- 

marks (1917)—lectures given at the Bice 
Iiustitiite, Houston, Texas, in 1912, The 
Working Faith of a Social Refottnet (1910), 
Social PoxocTS (1913), and the Principles of 
Citizenship (1910)—a book written for the 


soldiers’ classes in France during the War, 
he expounded especially the ethical and 
political consequences of his philosophy. 
With Professor J. II. Muirhead he wrote 
The Life and Philosophy of Edioard Caird 
(1921); and in the last few months of his 
life, in Old Memories (edited by Thomas 
Jones, 1923), he gave an account of his 
own youth. He published also a large 
number of papers and pamphlets on xdrilo- 
sophical and public questions; and he was 
at all times an eager and helpful corre¬ 
spondent. But his greatest contribution 
to contemporary philosophy was im- 
doubtcdly his own teaching. His rich and 
radiant personality gave him a remarkable 
inllucncc over hjg students; and in the 
years between 1900 and 1915 he was un¬ 
mistakably the dominant force in the 
speculative life both of the west of Scot¬ 
land and of Wales. 

Apart from his professorial work, Jones 
was profoundly interested in educational 
reform. He took a leading part in the 
movement wliich culminated in the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889. He 
was a member of the royal commission on 
the univex'sity of Wales in 1916-1017, and 
of the 1018 departmental committee on 
adult education. For years, too, he was an 
ardent liberal. His interveutioasin j)oIitics 
concerned chiclly the free trade issue, and 
the budget of 1909 with its ensuing con¬ 
troversies. On the outbreak of the Euro¬ 
pean War, lie devoted his energies to two 
long campaigns on behalf of recruiting 
and of national savings. He served on 
many committees and public bodies, and 
finally, in 1918 visited the United States 
ns a member of the British university 
mission to that country. This last work 
tried him greatly. A severe operation for 
cancer in 1913 liad impaired his strength, 
and only his unshsilcable courage carried 
him through the days of public and private 
anxiety that followed. Of his six children, 
one son and one daughter had died in 
youth; his three remaining sons went on 
active service in the War, and the young¬ 
est died in France. 

Soon after tlie end of the War, tlie 
cancer returned, and after three years of 
much suffering, though also of much pro* 
diictive work, Jones died in his country 
home at Tigluiabvuaieh, in the Kyles of 
Bute, 4 February 1!)’22. He was knighted 
in 1912; he received lionorary doctorates 
from the universities of St. Andrews (1895) 
and Wales (1905), and was elected a fellow 
of the British Academy in 1904. In 
January 1922, a few weeks before his 
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death, he -was made a Companion of a successful run, although a section of the 
Honour, There are portraits of him in the audience on the first night resented its use 
University College, Bangor, and in the of biblical quotations. In 1887 (Sir) Hcr- 
university of Glasgow. bert Beerbohm Tree played in Hard Hu 

[Sir Henry Jones, Old Memories^ 1923} at the Haymarket Theatre; The Middle- 
H. J, W. Hetherington, The Life andLellers of won, produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
Sir Henry Jones, 162‘ti; J. H, Aluirhcad, Sir in 1880, was tlie beginning of a long nsso- 
Henry Jones, 1862-2922, in Proceedings of the ciation with E. S. Willard; and Jvdah 
British Academy, vol, X, 1021-1023; personal (Shaftesbury Theatre, May 1890) 
kuo-wledge.] H. J. W. HmuEniNaTON. generally hailed as a distinct advance in 

thought and technique. An even greater 
JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851- success was T/«c Uanchig GiW (Haymarkct 
1029), dramatist, was born 29 September Theatre, January 1801), in wliich Tree 
1851 at Grandhoroiigh, 13 iickinghanishirc, took the part of the Duke of Guiscbiiry, 
the eldest son of Sllvanus Jones, a fanner and which ran for 310 nights. An allusion 
of Welsh descent, by liis wife, Elizabeth, in this play to the teaching of Herbert 
daughter of John Stephens, also a farmer. Spencer led to a meeting wi th the pliilo- 
At the age of twelve Jones was withdrawn sopher which greatly grutiiied Jones, wlio 
from John Grace’s Commercial Academy had long been a close student of Spencer’s 
at Winslow and sent to work for his uncle, worlcs and acknowledged a deep intellcc- 
a Rninsgate draper. Three and a ImlE timl debtto him. 

years later he passed into the service of The Bauble Shop (Criterion Theatre, 
another draper, at Gravesend ; thence, in January 1803) was Jones’s lirst play under 
1800, to a warehouse in London. For the the management of (Sir) Charles Wyud- 
next ten years he worked as a commercial liain [q.v.]. In the same year he broke 
traveller in tlie London, Bradford, arid new ground with 'The 'Tempter, a tragedy 
Exeter districts. in blank verec with incidental music by 

Jones read widely and intelligently in (Sir) Edward German, which -was pro- 
his leisure hours. During his first year duced by T’ree at the Haymarket Tlicatre 
in London he wrote several one-act plays in September, with Julia Ncilson, Fred 
(all rejected) and followed these with a Terry, and Irene Vanbrugh in the cast, 
novel, which ^vas also unsuccessful. The In Jones’s own judgement, given .sliortly 
first of his plays to he produced was IVs before his death, tills was one of his five 
Only Round the Corner, which was put on best plays, the other four being 'The 
at the Theatre Royal, Exeter, 11 Dcccni- Case of RebcHiom Susan (1801), Michael 
her 1878. Thereafter he gave up his em- and his Lost Angel (1890), 'The Liars 
ployment and relied for a livelihood solely (1897), and The Divine Gift (1913, never 
on the witing of plays. His first London produced). The consensus of critical 
production was the comedietta, A Clerical opinion considers 'The Liars to be his best 
Enor, which was played 16 October 1879 work. The Triumph of the Philisiines (St. 
at the Court Theatre, just opened under James’s Theatre, May 1895) and Michael 
the management of Wilson Barrett [q.v.]. and his Lost Angel (Lyceum Theatre, 
The same actor-manager produced and Jaimaryl800)bothoauscdcontrover.5y— 
took the principal part in the melodrama, the first because of its criticism of Vic- 
The Silver King (Princess’s Theatre, 10 torian prudery, and the second because it 
November 1882) which ran for 289 nights, contained a church scene and showed a 
made Jones’s name widely known, and elergymanguilty of adultery. Triithiomd 
bonishedall his pecuniary anxieties. Henry the very title ‘as silly as it is objcctiou- 
Hcrmnn [q.v.] and Wilson Barrett both able’, (Sir) Johnston Eorbes-Robertson 
had some shore in shaping this play, but wanted the title altered, and Mrs. Patrick 
in later years Jones repudiated in acri- Campbell,afterreliearsingforsevenweeks, 
monious terms Barrett's claim to its abandoned the part of Audric because she 
authorship. In 1905 an arbitration vindi- disliked the church scene. But Jones, as 
cated Jones as sole author. Matthew w’ashisinvarinblcpracticc,refusedtoalter 
Arnold saw the play, and described it as a line. 2'ke Liars (1897) and Mrs. Dane's 
‘a sensational drama in wliicli tlic diction Defence (1900) showed at their higliost the 
and sentiments do not overstep the dramatist’s constructive power, stage- 
modesty of nature’. craft, and command of dialogue. 'The 

Jones was now fairly laimchcd on his Hypocrites (produced by Charles Frobman 
career as ft dramatist. Saints and Sinners at the Hudson Theatre, New York, in 
(Vaudeville Theatre, September 1884) had 1006) was strong in action and social 
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and The Lie, which had been 
nitiycd in New York in 1914-, was produced 
at tlic New Theatre, London, in October 
1923, with (Dame) Sybil Thorndike ns 
leading lady, and had a succisfoii. 

From the time of the ontbvealc of tlic 
European War in 1914, Jones unfortu¬ 
nately frittered away much energy in ill- 
tempered and somewhat inox)hcxent politi¬ 
cal controversy. In his early days he had 
been proud to meet William Morris; and 
under Morris’s inllucncc and that of (Sir) 
Emery Walker, a lifelong friend, he had 
sliowii some interest in socialistic theories. 
But material success, coupled wdth con¬ 
stant fear of confiscatory legislation, drove 
iiim to the opposite extreme. His diatribes 
against Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and advanced thought in general 
(c,g. Pcdriolism and Popular Education, 
1910, and My Dear Wells, 1921), added 
nothing to his reputation. Always a vigor¬ 
ous controversialist, Jones wTote many 
articles in periodicals on subjects con¬ 
nected with tlie drama, a number of which 
were collected in volume form as 2'he 
Renascence o/ ihe English Drama (1895) 
and The Foundations of a National Drama 
(1019). He played a prominent part in the 
agitation for the abolition of the censor¬ 
ship. In his latest years he suffered griev¬ 
ously in health and underwent several 
surgical operations. He survived un¬ 
daunted, however, to the age of seventy- 
seven, and died at his home in Hampstead, 
of pneumonia, 7 January 1029. 

Jones mari'iccl in 1875 Jane Eli/.a (died 
1924), daughter of Richard Seeley, manu- 
factuver of artificial llowers, by whom he 
Imd three sons and four daughters. 

In the revival of the English drama 
Jones played an important part. Thomas 
)Vi]lium Robert.son [q.v.] had shown some 
stirrings of a returning sense of respomsi- 
liitity, hut it was Jones and Sir Artlxur 
Piucro who rcnlly initiated the renaissance 
of dramatic art in England. Jones ap- 
])i'oaciiod his work witli a sense of higli 
purpose and, although he once said that 
very rarely had he been able to write 
exactly as he would have wished, he never 
failed to envisage the drama as a branch 
of literature—in his view, the highc.st and 
most dilficult. He had neither tlic highly 
polished wit of an Oscar Wilde, nor the 
intellectual force of Bernard Shaw, but as 
a craftsman he was perhaps superior to 
both. From the rise of the curtain his 
plays fulfil the primary purpose of arous¬ 
ing interest in the characters and the 
dramatic situation, and Jones knew how 


to sustain that interest. Many of his sub¬ 
jects seem, after thirty or forty years, a 
little tame; but one glance at a photo¬ 
graph of tlie actresses in the costume of 
those days brings a realization of how 
revolutionary Jones’s views appeared to 
many, and of how far the drama has 
travelled since. In Mr. Percy Allen’s 
phCEae, Jones was ‘always a ftlwcwd ob¬ 
server rather than a deep philosopher’. 
He strongly repudiated the idea that he 
had been influenced by Ibsen. In point of 
fact he did not cut so deeply; yet, within 
his limitations, he has claims to be a 
pioneer. He liad a genuine sense of 
comedy, and excelled in creating parts 
ill whicli B middle-aged character draws 
the thieacla togotUor and brings erriug 
and emotional youth back to reality. That 
such parts were ideal for the established 
actor-manager may go a long way to'wards 
explaining his brilliant material success. 
Jones made many friends in the literary 
and social world. He also made not a few 
enemies, for his sincerity and strength of 
feeling often led him to express himself 
in violent terms. His work was keenly 
appreciated both in America and in 
France. In 1907 Harvnid University 
conferred an honorary degree upon him, 
and the French government offered him 
the ribbon of the legion of honour. 

A portrait of Jones by H. G. Riviere is 
in the possession of Jones’s daughter, 
Mrs. Irving Albcry, of the Manor House, 
Fatninghatn, Kent. 

[Jenny Doris Jones, The Life and Letters of 
Henry Arthur Jones, lOilO (conlaiiis (lie only 
full list of hig work.s); P. P. Howe, ‘Henry 
Arthur Jones’, in Dramatic Vortraits, lOliJ ; 
Percy Allen, ‘Henry Arthur Jones’, in the 
Fortnightly lievieiv, new series, vol, exxv, 1021); 
R. A, Cordell, Henry /Ji7/uir Jones and 'The 
Modem Drama, New York, 3902.] 

II. II. GllIMSDlTCU. 

.TONES, Sin JOHN MORRIS- (1804- 
1029), Welsh poet and grammarian, [See 
Momiis-JoNKS.] 

JORDAN, Sin JOHN NEWELL (18.52- 
1025), diplomatist, was born at Balloo, 
CO. Down, Ireland, 5 September 1852, the 
second son of John Jordan, of Balloo, by 
his wife, Mary Newell. He came of sub¬ 
stantial Presbyterian farmer stock on both 
parents’ sides. He owed mucli to his 
mother, to whom he wo.s devoted, and who 
imbued him with her own steadfast sense 
of duty. He was educated at the Royal 
Academical Institution, and at Queen’s 
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College, Belfast, where he obtained lirst- Russia over the Korean promontory, 
class honours (B.A. 1873, M.A. 1881). In During tliis period Jordan made lasting 
1874 he went to Queen’s College, Cork, friendships with the Chinese commis- 
where he was senior classical scholar, and sioners at Seoul, notably Tang Sluio-yi 
subsequently junior classical tutor. He who later became one of the elder states- 
was made a freeman of Belfast in 1910, an men of the Chinese Republic, and Yuan 
hououTof whichhewasparticularlyproud. Shih-k’ai, who became president. These 
In 1876 Jordan joined the China t5on- friendships were to be of service in later 
sulav service as student interpreter in years in promoting understanding of high 
Peking, and passed his Chinese language diplomatic problems. In 1000, after the 
examinations with credit. The next nine defeat of Rm^sia by Japan, the legation at 
years were spent in Peking and various Seoul was withdrawn in consequence of 
ports where he learned tlie routine of the tire establislunent of a Japanese general 
consular work whicli, owing to the pecu- and resident, and Jordan was appointed 
liar conditions prevailing in the Far East, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
entails judicial and political duties not potentiary to the court of Peking, in siic- 
usually included elsewhere. Thus he came cession to Sir Ernest Satow [q.v.]. 
into constant contact with Chinese ofTicials After tlie tragic upheaval of the nnti- 
of the old obstructive diplomacy, who foreign Box<*r Riots In 1900, a new era 
entertained suspicions of all foreigners dawned in China, and the Chinese people 
and, when possible, pursued the policy of now turned with eagerness to learn from 
masterly inactivity. It was a school of the foreigner, Jordan had married in 
patience and tact, by which Jordan amply 1885 Annie Howe, daughter of Dr. 
profited. He acquired a deep insight into Robert Cromie, of Clougli, co. Down, and 
Chinese character and ways of conducting he and his wife showed iniich ho.spitnlity 
afl'nirs, tempered with considerable sym- to both Western and Chinese guests alike 
pathy: qualities which made him in the in the beautiful old Chinese palace whicli 
long run an outstanding public servant, is the British legation. In 1908, with Sir 
While in Canton (1882) he reaffirmed the Alexander Hosie [q.v,], and Tang Shao-yi, 
principle, then lapsing into abeyance, that his friend of Korean days, Jordan for- 
Briti.sh citizens in the service of China, warded the negotiations begun in 1006, 
sucli as the commissioners of maritime which had for their aim the cessation of 
custoTTis, are nevertheless amenable to the export to China of Indian opium, pnri 
British jurisdiction. passu with the abandonment by Chinn 

The pay was small and promotion of her large cultivation of poppy. Their 
seemed far off; but in 1880 Jordan was efforts were .so successful that by 1918 the 
appointed to the legation in Peking and export of Indian opium to China had 
showed his value. He became assistant ceased entirely, despite the loss to Indian 
Chinese sccrcLary in 1889, and full Chinese finauces, and although in the prolonged 
secretaryinl801,hisversatiUtyandenergy' chaos following the Revolution unlimited 
combining with his practical experience to poppy-growing began in China again. But 
add distinction to a post always requiring tliot blot on British trade v'ns removed, 
gi'cat abilities, but especially in those years In November 1011, the revolt against 
when other foreign nations were beginning the dynasty plunged China into civil war, 
to dispute the British tradition of the The Northern anti-rc])ublican army, under 
‘Open Door’. In 1800 Jordan was ap- thehalf-hcaitcddircctionofYuanShih-U’ni 
pointed consul-general at Seoul,tliecapital was, nevertheless, hard pressing the revo- 
of Korea; lie received the jubilee medal in hitionarics until Jordan, distressed at sucli 
1807, was promoted to be charg6 d’affaires fratricidal war, unknown since the Taiping 
in 1808, and minister resident in 1901. He Rebellion of 1853, persuaded Yuan to 
was created K.C.M.G. in 1904. Korea was cease fighting and open negotiations, 
in the throes of contention between her Throughout tlie remainder of his scn'icc, 
old overlord Chinn, and Russia and Japan. Jordan equally set his face against war- 
As a result of China’s defeat by Japan in making in China, strongly clcfnccutingany 
1894-1895, Korea declared her indepen- loan or advance which would eventually 
(lence of China, but only to fall more fully mean the purchase of war-munitions aiul 
into the grasp of xTapan. Inl895theQuccn materials. During the Ewvopcan Wav oE 
of Korea, the sole hope of her people, was 1014-1918 he used all his influence to- 
murdered by Japanese invaders, Korea wards bringing China on to the side of the 
turned to Russia for sympathy, and there Allies. The Germans in Chino, as a result, 
began the struggle between Japan and lost the extra-territorial rights which all 
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j^reigncrs in China tlien possessed, and 
became subject to Chinese jurisdiction; 
but since then tlie whole question has 
been opened up. 

Jordan was made a privy councillor in 
lOlC created K.C.I3. in 1009, G.C.I.E. 
in loil) n-od G.C.M.G. in 1920. He retired 
in 1920 and lived at Putney. In Novem¬ 
ber 1921 he accompanied Mr. (afterwards 
tlie Earl of) Balfour to the United States 
for the Washington Conferctiec, at which 
tlie Powers undertook to respect Chinn’s 
territorial sovereignty, and to allow her 
to impose her own customs dues. These 
dues hud been originally settled by treaties 
now considered out of date. 

Jordan died in London I4i September 
102.'), leaving three sons. His only daughter 
predeceased him. 

Jordan had an admirable gift of style, 
and his dispatches are models of concise¬ 
ness, interest, and lucidity. Of a kind and 
cheerful nature, he won the affection and 
esteem of Chinese oflicials who realixcil 
that he never supported a cause unless he 
was convinced of its justice to Chinese as 
well as to British. 

There is a pencil-sketch of Jordan from 
a pliotogrnpli in the library of Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 

[The Times, 16 September 1025; private 
iiifoimntion; personal knowledge.) 

D. Hosii:. 

JOYCE, Sin MATTHEW INGLE 
(1839-1030), judge, was born. 17 July 1839 
at Breedon-on-thc-IIill, Leicestershire, the 
fourth son of Jolin Hail Joyce, yeoman 
farmer, of Blaekfordl^y, Leicestershire, by 
his wife, Wary, daughter of Matthew Ingle, 
of Ashby-dc-la-Zouch. He was educated 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch grammar school and | 
at Gonville and Calms College, Cambridge, 
lie graduated as eighth wrangler in the 
mathematical tripos of 1862, and in that 
year was elected a fellow of his college, a 
position whicli he held until 1875. He was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 18G5, 
timl was junior equity counsel to the 
Treasury from 1886 to 1900 ; in the latter 
year he was appointed a judge of the 
High Court and was knighted. He re¬ 
mained on tlie bench until 1913. On his 
resignation he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council, His college made him an 
lionorary fellow on liis appointment as a 
judge. i-Ie nuu'i'ied in 1891 Miriam Bertha 
(died 1922), eighth daughter of Sir William 
Jackson, first baronet, a well-knowm con¬ 
tractor, and had one daughter. He died 
at Liverpool 10 March 1030. 


The outstanding characteristic which 
marked the judicial as the private life of 
Joyce was sincerity. One who had excep¬ 
tional knowledge of him said that ‘he 
never said anything he did. not mean, and 
rarely refrained from saying what he did 
mean’, A somewhat brusque manner con¬ 
cealed the kindest of hearts, and no one 
who deserved help or encouragement failed 
to obtain it from him. Joyce never at¬ 
tempted to garnish his judgments with a 
display of learning. Perhaps tlie most im¬ 
portant was Colls V. Home and Colonial 
Stores (1004), concerned with the nature 
and extent of the casement of light. His 
decision in this case was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal, but restored by the 
House of Loids. In Grierson v. National 
Provincial Bank (1913) he made q not¬ 
able contribution to the mass of learned 
decisions on priorities among different 
mortgagees of the same land. In his whole 
judicial careei’ Joyce showed himself to 
be a sound lawyer' with a wide knowledge 
of real property and equity jurisprudence. 
He valued above everything simplicity and 
common sense, distrusting any subtlety 
I or technicality. Although not one of the 
more profound lawyers in the history of 
the bench, he was in the highest sense 
a just and upright judge. He knew well 
how to impart liis knowledge, for during 
his practice at the liar his pupil room was 
very popular and produced some dis¬ 
tinguished lawyers, notably Lord Parker 
of Waddington and the younger Lord 
Rus.scll of liillowcn. 

A cartoon of Joyce by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 23 January 1902. 

{The 2'£jhcs, 12 March 1030; private in- 
formalion.] II. G. Handuiiy. 

KELLY, JAMES FITZMAURTCE- 
(1857-1023), historian of Spanish litera¬ 
ture. [See FmMAunicE-KEimY.] 

IO?,LTIE, Sir JOHN SCOTT (1840- 
1927), geographer, was born at Dundee 29 
March 1840, the elder son of David Keltic, 
builder and stone mason, by his wife, 
Christian, daughter of William Scott, of 
Crieff. Soon after his birth iiis parents 
moved to Perth, where Keltic was edu¬ 
cated until he entered the university of 
St. Andrews at tlie age of nineteen. He 
left the miivcTsity before taking his degree 
in order to study in Edinburgh for the 
United Presbyterian Church; bu t although 
he completed his course he did not enter 
the ministry, While still o student he 
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beganiournalislic work, and in 1861 joined 
the staff of Messrs. W. ifcR. Chambers, and 
worked on Chambers's Encyclopoedia and 
other publications, incliidiug A History of 
the Scottish Highlands, Highland Clans and 
Highland llegiments (1874). In 1871 he 
came to London to join the editorial staff 
of Messrs. Macmillan, and became sub¬ 
editor of NcihiTcinlfiTB. In 1884lie under¬ 
took for this firm the editorship of the 
Slates'man''s Year Hook, which he retained 
to the end of liis life, being associated from 
1010 with Mr. M. Epstein. In 1875 he 
began to write for The Times on biographi¬ 
cal, statistical, and geographical topics, 
principally relating to Africa, which at 
that time was being actively explored and 
rapidly divided among the European 
powers. 

Kel tie’s long association with the Royal 
Geograidiical Society began in 1884, when 
the Society, anxious to further geographi¬ 
cal teaching, appointed him inspector of 
geographical ediiention. After a year spent 
in visiting the universities and schools of 
Europe he presented an exhaustive report 
on the subject {lieporl on Geographical 
Education, 1880), which may be regarded 
as inaugurating the scicntiiic study of 
geography in the schools and universities 
of Great Britain. Meantime (1885) Keltic 
had become librarian of tlie Society, and 
in 1802 he succeeded Henry Walter Bates 
[q.v.] ns assistant secretary, a title changed 
in 1800 to that of secretary. As years went 
on the work of the Society occupied an in¬ 
creasing amount of Keltic’s time and 
thought, and the high prestige which it 
gained was due in large measure to his 
wide interests, genial sympathy, and sound 
judgement, exerei.sed over the long period 
of his service. Among his activities was 
the reorganization of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions. The new monthly Geographical 
Journal appeared in 1893, and was under 
Keltic’s editorship until 1915 and joint 
editorship until 1917. In 1895 he was one 
of the chief organizers of the sijeth inter¬ 
national geographical congress in London, 
and in 1807, at Toronto, he was president 
of the geographical section of the British 
Association, on the council of which he 
afterwards served from 1019 to 1024. His 
editorial work included the gcogi-aphical 
section of the tenth edition of tlie Encyclo- 
pa:dia Britannica, the World's Great Ex¬ 
plorer series, the Story of E,rplaralion 
series; and his principal books were Ap¬ 
plied Geography (1890), The Partition of 
AfTica{lQQB), and The History of Geography 
(with 0. J. R. Howarth, 10X8). He re¬ 


signed the sccrctary.'ihip of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1015, was elected 
to the council in 1917, and became a vice- 
president in 1021. 

Keltic was knighted in 1018, and wag 
also made a coniinander of the Swedish 
order of the North Star, the Norwegian 
order of St. Oluf, and the h'innish order of 
the White Rose, Other honours he held 
were the honorary LL.D. of St. Andrews 
University (1807), the Ciillum gold medal 
of the American Geographical Society 
(1014), the gold medal of the Royal Scot¬ 
tish Geographical Society (1015), the 
medal of the Paris Geographical Society 
(1915), and the Victoria medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society (1017). He 
was an honorary member of the chief 
geographical societies of the world. 

Keltic married in 1865 Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Captain John Scott, of Kirkwall 
(died 1922), and had one daughter. He 
died in London 12 January 1927. 

[J. S. Keltic, ‘Thirty Years’ Work of the 
Royal Geographical Society’,in the Geographi¬ 
cal Journal, May 1017 ■, The Times, 18 J.-iauary 
1927; Geographical Journal, March 1027; 
H. II. Mill, liecord of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1030; private information.] 

R. N. Rudmose BnowN. 

KENNEDY, Sni ALEXANDER 
BLACKIE WILLIAM (1847-1028), 
engineer, born in Stepney 17 March 1847, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. John Ken¬ 
nedy, eongi’egational minister, by his wife, 
Helen Stodart, daughter of Alexander 
Blackic, bank manager, of Aberdeen, and 
sister of John Stuart Blackic [q.v.]. He 
was educated at the City of London School 
and the School of Mines, which was then in 
Jermyn Street. At the age of sixteen he 
was apprenticed for five and a half years 
to the firm of J. and W. Dudgeon at Mill- 
wall, and gained his first experience in 
marine engine construction. In 1868 he 
was made leading draughtsman in the 
engine works established by Sir Charles 
Mark Palmer [q.v.], at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
and here he worked out the de.signs for 
the first compound marine engines built 
on Tyneside. In 1870 he became chief 
draughtsman to the firm of T. M. Tennant 
& Co., of Leith, working under Wilson 
Hartnell. He remained there until in 1871 
he went into partnership with H. G. Ben¬ 
nett, a consulting marine engineer of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 1873, at the 
request of ■William Henry Maw, editor of 
Engineering, he went to Vienna and in 
conjunction with Maw and James Dredge 
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f^TuontrTbutecl to Engineering (vols.xv, 
xvi) reports of the engineering exhibits 
in the Vienna Universal Exhibition. He 
contiiuied to contribute regularly to 
Engineering until 1887. 

In 1874 Kennedy was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of engineering at University College, 
London, at a salary of less than two hun¬ 
dred a year, and there founded a scliool of 
engineering teaching, the principles of 
which have been widely followed in Eng¬ 
land and the United States of America. 
His teaching was based on Franz. Rcii- 
leaiix’s Tlieorelische Kinenifitik, which he 
translated and edited in 1876 with the 
title Kinematics of Machinery: Oiillines of 
a Theory of Machines. He also established 
in University College in 1878 nn cngincei-- 
ing laboratory, the first of its kind in 
England. It was de.scribccl by him in a 
paper which he read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in December 1886. In 
this Inborntory between 1881 and 1892 lie 
carried out experiments on the strength 
and elasticity of materials, on the strength 
of riveted joints, and on marine engines. 
Wliilc professor lie designed the steel arch 
pier at Trouville and the steel and con¬ 
crete internal stnictuie of the Hotel Cecil 
and of the Alliambra Theatre, the latter 
being probably the first building in which 
concrete slabs were used on a large scale 
to carry heavy weights. Between 1887 
and 1880, in collaboration with Brynn 
Donlciii (1835-1902, q.v.), he made ex¬ 
haustive tests of different kinds of boilers, 
the results of which were published in 
Engineering, and afterwards edited by 
Donkin under the title Experiments on 
Steam Boilers (1897). 

In 1889 Kennedy resigned his professor¬ 
ship and began practice as a consulting 
engineer at Westminster, in partnership 
with Bernard Maxwell Jenkin, son of 
Henry Charles Fleeming Jenkin [q.v.], and 
on Jenkin^s retirement in 1908, witli his 
own son, John Macfarlane Kennedy, and 
Sydney Biynn Donkin, son of Bryan 
Donkin. In 1000 Kennedy was appointed 
by I,ord Goschen a member of the Belle¬ 
ville boiler committee. 

I'rom 1880 or 1890, however, Kennedy 
directed his attention partieulnrJy to elec¬ 
trical engineering, which was becoming 
important, and in which his interest had 
been aroused in 1887 by trials of motors 
for electric lighting carried out by him 
with John Hopkinson [q.v.] and Beau¬ 
champ Tower for the Society of Arts 
{.Journal of the Society of Arts, February 
1889). For this work he showed remark- 


able ability for one whose previous train¬ 
ing had been in mechanical engineering; 
and without the aid of his splendid talents 
the establishment of low power electric 
stations in opposition to Ferranti’s gieat 
project for supplying London might have 
been less successful (see Feruanti, Sebas¬ 
tian Ziani dcj. In a few years he built 
up one of the largest practices in the 
country. He was engineer to the West¬ 
minster Electrie Supply Corporation from 
its foundation in 1889, and planned the 
whole system and works. Similarly he 
planned the system and was chief en¬ 
gineer of the Central Electric Supply Com¬ 
pany from the start in 1899, and was also 
engineer to the St. James’ and Pall Mall 
Electric Liglit Company, registered in 
1888. 

Kennedy was also closely connected 
with the development of electric transport. 
On the death of James Henry Crreathead 
in 1890, he became joint engineer with 
W. R. Galbraith for the Waterloo and City 
Railway and prepared the whole of the 
electrical work, substituting for locomo¬ 
tives, motors in the front and rear ends of 
the train, a plan which afterwords came 
into general use where practicable. In 
1890 the London County Council cons ulted 
him as to the electrical working of its train- 
w'ays, and adopted his recommendation of 
a conduit system for the central district 
with overhead wiring for the outlying 
suburbs. As consulting engineer to the 
Great Western Railw'ay, he prepared the 
plans for the work of electrification west 
of Paddington on the Great Western, and 
Hammersmith and City rnihvays. His 
firm were consulting cleotrical engineers 
to the Loudon and Nortli We.stern, and 
London and South Western railways for 
their schemes of suburban electrification 
round London, and later on he carried out 
similar work for the South Eastern and 
Chatham laitway. He was consulting en¬ 
gineer to tlie Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation until 1928, and to the Cor¬ 
poration of Edinburgh. He was also con¬ 
cerned with the construction of electrical 
.stations in Manchester and many other 
English and Scottish towns, and also in 
Japan. 

Kennedy did work in other fields, From 
June 1009 he was an associated civil mem¬ 
ber of the Ordnance Committee, and in 
1913 sciwcd on Lord Parker’s committee 
on wireless telegraphy. During the Euro¬ 
pean Wfir he served on the panel of tlie 
Munitions Invention department, was 
cliaixman of the committee on gun-siglits 
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and rangc-findcrg, and was vice-ohairman 
of the committees on ordnance and ammu¬ 
nition and on anti-aircraft equipment. In 
1020 he -was chairman of the hUnistry of 
Transport’s committee on electrical rail¬ 
ways. He was also closely associated with 
tlie formation of the London Power Com¬ 
pany. 

After the War Kennedy was desirous 
of preserving a record of the scenes of 
devastation. He therefore made a sul■^'ey 
of the Western front, and in 1021 he 
published liis observations and photo¬ 
graphs under the title From Ypres to 
Verdun. In 1022, at the age of seventy- 
live, lie undertook the exploration of Petra 
Avith a view to giving a full description of 
the remains there. He made a short pre¬ 
liminary visit in 1922 and two long visits 
in the years following. Husain, king of 
Ned] and Hejaz, icceLved him kindly, 
afforded him help, and gave him the title 
of pasha in 1924. In 1025 he published 
Petra; Its IlistoTy and Mommcnls, the 
most complete monograph on the subject, 
the value of which is considerably en¬ 
hanced by the photographs, taken by 
himself. He was a musical amateur of 
taste and enthusiasm, and at his rooms in 
Tile Albany, Piccadilly, gave private con¬ 
certs at which chamber music was per¬ 
formed by leading professional musicians, 
lie was president of the London Camera 
Club, and a member of the Alpine Club, and 
in 1902 edited and published Adolphus 
Wnrburton Moore’s diary under the title 
The Alp3 in 1S64. In addition to the works 
aTready mentioned, he wrote a text-hook, 
The Mechanics of Machinery (1880,4th edi¬ 
tion 1902). 

Kennedy became a member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1879, and 
president in 1000, a member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Mechanical Engineers in 1879, 
and jnesident in 1804, and a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
(originally the Society of Telegraph En¬ 
gineers) in 1890. He was elected P.II.S. in 
1887, and was knighted in 1906. He re¬ 
ceived honorary degrees from the universi¬ 
ties of Glasgow (1804), Birmingham (1909), 
and Liverpool (1013). He retired from 
business early in 1928 and died in London 
1 November of that year at The Albany, 
Picc.adilly. He married in 1874 Elizabetli 
Verrtills (died 1911), eldest daughter of 
IVilliam Smith (1810-1890, q.v.), actuary, 
of Jidinburgh, and the translator of Ficlitc. 
He had two sons and one daughter. 

{The TimeSy 2 November 1028; The En- 
gineer, 0 Novenrber 1028 ; EngitieeriHg, 0 
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November 1928; Proceeding.^ of the Instill?, 
tion of Civil Engineers, 1928-1020, vol. ecxxi 
pp. 200-276; Proceedings of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, April 1022 and 
December 1027.] E. I. Caiilyue. 

lOiJNNY, COURTNEY STANHOPE 
(1847-1030), legal scliolar, was born at 
Halifiix, Yorkshire, 18 Marcli 1847, the 
elder son of Williain Fenton I^enny, n 
solicitor of that town, by his wife, Agnes 
llamsdcn Ralph, of Halifax. On his 
father’s side ICeini}' was descended fromn 
family of French Huguenots nnined Du 
Quesne, who had fled to Connaught in the 
seventeenth century. He was educated in 
Yorkshire at the Ileatli and the Hipper- 
holme grammar schools, and in 1808 was 
articled to a Halifax firm of conveyancing 
solicitors. After his admission to practice 
in 1860, lie worked for two years as a 
partner in the firm, but in 1871 lie decided 
to leave practice and acquire a university 
education. I-Ic entered Downing College, 
Cambridge, in that year and was elected 
to a foundation scholarship in 1872. His 
career as a student was brilliant. In 1874 
he was senior in the law and history tripos, 
wojx the Winchc.ster reading prize, and was 
elected president of the Union. In 1876 he 
won the Chnnccllor’s medal for legal 
studies. 

Kenny was elected a fellow of Downing 
College in 1875, being appointed to n 
Jcctui'crslup in law and moral .science, la 
three successive years, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
he won the Yorkc prize with e.ssays on 
The Ilislory of the Law of Primogeniture in 
England and -its Effect upon Landed Pro- 
peril/, 'The Hislory of the Law of England 
us to the Ejfcci.<} of Marriage on Properly 
and on the Wife's I^cgal CapaciUj, and The 
True Principles of Legislation with licgard 
to Properly Giuen /or Chm-ilnble or of/icr 
Public Uses. In all of tliesc works Kenny 
wrote both ns a legal historian and iis n 
reformer, lii,s book on charities exercising 
a direct inlluence in bringing about tlie 
introduction in 18D1 of the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Bill, which Lord Herscboll 
piloted through parliament. 

In 1881 Kenny was called to the bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn and joined the Soutli-Enstcrn 
circuit. In 188.5 lie "was elected ineiiibcrof 
parliament for the Barn.slcy divi.sioii of 
Yorkshire, as a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 
and at the general election of June 1889 be 
was ogain returned, Wliile in parliament 
he introduced bills for the abolition of 
primogeniture and for the amendment of 
the law relating to blasphemy, dcinnndiug 
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tlic repeal of the laws restricting theexpres- 

sion of religious opinion. 

In 1888 , on the election of Frederic 
William JIaitland [q..v.l to the Downing 
professonship of tiie laws of England, 
Kenny succeeded him as university reader 
in English law, and retired from parlia* 
mentinorderto devote himself exclusively 
to his ncadcinfc duties, lie took part, how¬ 
ever, in local affairs, serving for several 
years as vice-chairman of the Cambridge¬ 
shire county council and for a long period 
Hs chairman of the Canihridgeshirequarter 
sessions. The practical experience thus 
gained proved of great value to him as a 
lecturer and miter on law. In 1007, on 
Maitland's death, ICenny was elected to 
succeed him as Downing professor, and he 
hold the chair until his resignation in 1018. 

Kenny was unquestionably the most 
successful of all the Cambridge law teachers 
of his time. He did more than any one 
else to raise the standard of lecturing, for, 
as Professor Winfield has said, ‘His lec¬ 
tures llamc like a beacon in the memories 
of those who have attended them, and 
have been the altar at which younger 
ji)structor.s have sought to kindle their 
own more humble torclics,’ Kenny’s con¬ 
tributions to legal literature cover a wide 
range, and arc distinguished by sound 
scholarship, lucid expicssioii, and cluirin 
of style, lie was one of the first to edit 
collections of judicial decisions, his Cases 
on Criminal Law (1901, 7th edition 1928) 
and his Cases on the Lem of Torts (1904, 
5th edition 1028) being recognized as 
models of their kind. Of the former Mait¬ 
land once said that he could not imagine 
a book better fitted to give the fi-eshman 
liis first ideas about law, Kenny’s three 
articles, ‘Wimt an Old Reporter Told me’, 
in the LaroQuarterly lieviezv (vol.xliii, 1927) 
illustrate his lively interest in the human 
side of the law, a charaGteristic which 
distinguishes all his writings. 

Kenny’s most important work is his 
Oiillwcs of Criminal Lenu (1902, 14th 
edition 1982; American edition by J. H. 
Webb, 1907; French editionby A. Poulian, 
1921). It has become a legal classic, being 
an indispensable text-book used not only 
by stiideutii but also by the bench and bar. 
It contains a clear and penetrating exposi¬ 
tion of fundamental principle.^, illustrated 
by novel and vivid examples, many of 
tlicm borrowed from Continental legal 
literature, for Kenny had made a study 
of French, German, and Italian criminal 
law. Of the Outlines Professor A. V. Dicey 
wrote that it ‘ proves conclusively tliat the 


art of treating legal topics with tlicliterary 
skill which makes a legal text-book a work, 
full not only of instruction but of interest, 
may be displayed to-day quite as markedly 
as in the time of Blackstone’. In IDIO 
Kenny published his essay on The Law of 
the Air, which was one of the pioneer con¬ 
tributions to this subjects and in 1027 he 
brought out an edition, with introduction 
and. notes, of PcThamentari/ Logic, the 
title under which the works of William 
Gerard Hamilton [q.v.|, ‘Single-speech 
Hamilton were published in 1808 by 
Edmund Malone. 

Kenny was elected a fellow of the Brit¬ 
ish Academy in 1909, and later served us 
a member of its council. He mniricd in 
1876 Emily Gertrude, daughter of William 
Wood Wiseman, surgeon, of Osset, York¬ 
shire, and had two daughters. He died at 
Cambridge 18 March 1980. There is a 
portrait of him by Clegg Wilkinson in the 
liall of Downing College, and a pair of 
nought iron gates, known as tire Kenny 
memorial gate.s, have been presented to 
the college by his daughters. 

[The Times, 10 March 1080; II. D. Hazel- 
tine, Courtney Slonhope liennfj, 1847-1030, in 
Proceedings olTlie Briti.sh Academy, vol. xviii, 
1982; P. H. Winfield, Bicigruphical Note, uith 
portrait, in Cambridge Legal Essays, 102(1; 
Cambridge Jtcvieiv, 25 Ajiril lOllQ; private 
inCbimution; personal knowledge.] 

A. L. Goodiiaut. 

ICER, WILLIAM PATON (1855-1923), 
scholar and author, was born at Gla.sgow 
30 August 1855, the eldest son of William 
Ker, merchant, of that citj', by his wife, 
Caroline Agnes Paton. He pn.sscd from 
Glasgow Academy to Glasgow University, 
and proceeded thence in 1874 with a Snell 
exhibition to Bnlliol College, Oxford, of 
which Benjamin Jowett was then master. 
He obtained a first class in classical 
moderations (1S7Q) and a second class in 
literae humaniorcs (1878). He was awarded 
the Taylorian scholarship in tlic latter 
year, and was elected to a fellow.ship at 
All ^uls College in November 1879. In 
1878 he was appointed as.sistantto William 
Young Sellar [q.v.], professor of luimanity 
in the university of Edinburgh. This 
assistantship was one of the most valued 
experiences of his life. 

In 1883, at the age of twenty-eight, Ker 
was appointed professor of Englisli litcrfl- 
tiirc and history in the new university col¬ 
lege of Soutii Wales, Cardiff. It was hard, 
pioneering work, and lie looked back on it 
with keen pleasure. Six years later, in 
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1880, he succeeded Henry Morley [q.v.] in 
the Quain chair of English language and 
literature in University College, l^ndon. 
Until his resignation of that chair in 1922 
he spent most of the long London terms 
at his house, 05 Gower Street. He gave 
every week n great number of lectures and 
classes—in the early years of liie professor¬ 
ship as many as a dozen. When tlie imi- 
versity of London was reorganized in 1000, 
Ker was appointed chairnian of the mod¬ 
ern languages board, and lutcr of tlie Eng¬ 
lish board, and he took the leading part in 
moulding English studies throughout the 
university. It was not always an easy 
task. lie was inflexible in l\is hatred of 
any ofTicialdoin whicli seemed likely to 
hnniper the scliool, and, on the other hand, 
of any slackness on the part of his col¬ 
leagues on the board, But the buhding up 
of an honours school of English was only 
one of Ker’s labours. He threw himself 
into the general work of tire university, as 
a member of tlie senate, tlie academic 
council, and the faculty of arts, and of 
the professorial board of his college. He 
attended uicetiugs assiduously, spoke sel¬ 
dom, and then always very brielly, but 
ivith extraordinary effect. He was con¬ 
servative in politics and in every habit of 
his daily life, but Ids conservatism was 
combined with a readiness for any de¬ 
velopment upon sound lines. His eager¬ 
ness for new adventure was shown by the 
energy with •which, even during the dis¬ 
tractions of the European War, he under¬ 
took the worl< of organizing Scandinavian 
studies in London University. He had 
been teaching Icelandic to his students for 
years, but that was not enough: Inrgcly 
through his initiative and energy a depart¬ 
ment of Scandinavian studies was founded 
in 1017, and he became its lirst director. 

Such was the ‘ubiquitarincss’ of Ker’s 
niind that he could attend to all the litera¬ 
tures of Western Europe, and to the affairs 
of more than one university, with n 
thoroughness which made it dilhciilt to 
believe that each of these interests was 
not first in his mind. He retained his fel¬ 
lowship at All Souls for forty-four years, 
until his death, for he never married; in¬ 
deed, the college, quite as much as his 
house in Gower Street, was his home. His 
position at All Souls was unique. He was 
lit once a wit, a sage, and an institution. 
He held at different time,? voiious offices in 
the college; he was assiduous in his atten¬ 
dance at its meetings, sparing of speech 
but rich in wise counsel; above all, he was 
the very centre of the college's social life. 


As a talker he was unequalled; his very 
silence, frequent enough, breathed sym- 
patlry. His kindness to the young Fellows 
was unbounded: the rich stores of his 
learning, never displayed, were always at 
tlieir disposal; and many of liis happiest 
hours were spent in talcing them for long 
walks in the country or in sitting with 
them in the common room in the evening. 
Almost every week-end in term time was 
spent in Oxford, and he kept tlirougliout 
in the closest touch with Oxford affairs. 
In 1920 he was elected to tlie chair of 
poetry at Oxford—a distinction which 
might have been his earlier had lie wished, 
and one which lie retained when he re. 
signed his London chair. His directorship 
of Scandinavian studies he also retained 
to the cud. 

Ker was slmv to publish. He was forty- 
two when Epic and llomancc appeared in 
1807; until then he had printed hardly 
anything, except an essay on ‘The Philo- 
soiJhy of Art’, which appeared in Essays in 
Pkilosophical Criticism in 1880, It was not 
at once realized how great was the light 
which Epic and Romance threw on prob¬ 
lems which had been puzzling scholars for 
many years. In 1000 Ker selected and 
edited TheEssays of John Dryden (2 vols.), 
and from 1901 to 1903 he edited Lord Ber- 
ncra’ translation of Froi.ssart’s Chronicles 
(6 vols.) with a characteristic Introdue- 
tion. In 2'hc Dark ^ges (1004) and English 
Literature: Medieval (1012) he compressed 
into small volumes much of the result of 
his vast reading. Plis lectures as professor 
of poetry were issued in 1023 {The Art o/ 
Poetry: Seven Lectures, 1920-1922 ); most 
of his shorter writings have been reprinted 
in Essays on Medieval Literature (1005) 
and in tlie two volumes of Collected Essays 
of W. P. Ker (1925) edited by Charles 
Wliiblcy [q.v.] after Ker’s death. Form 
and Style in Poetry (edited by H. W. 
Chambers, 1928) includes lectLires de¬ 
livered in Cambridge and London on the 
history of poetic forms and the relation of 
form and substance, subjects which he liad 
made peculiarly his own. 

Ker’s wide reading in many languages, 
his critical acumen, and strciiglh of imagi¬ 
nation enabled him to see farther into 
things than most people, and so to tlirow 
fresh light on problems of literary relation¬ 
ships and to bring out the essential in the 
books and authors with which lie dealt, 
His best-known •work, perhaps, is con¬ 
cerned with questions of literary form and 
medieval literature, but his lectures on 
writers of later centuries, French, Italian, 
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Spanish, ScaiKlinavinn, ag well as English, 
lire no less valuable. 

Immense as was the range of Ker’s 
knowledge, he always Icept the spirit of an 
adventurer, wandering far afield when the 
spirit really prompted, carrying his stu¬ 
dents with him by hia power of mind and 
temper. Towards the end of his life he 
gave Nos manet Oceanus as his favourite 
motto; it was in tliis spirit that in his fare- 
w’cll speech at University College he gave 
his students the advice of the abbey of 
Thclema, ‘Do what you like’. Few men 
liked more things, or got more out of life in 
ail its aspects than Ker. The love of boolcs 
and the love of nature were the two pas¬ 
sions of Ills life ; he loved children also, and 
animals, climbing, wallcing, rowing, danc¬ 
ing, good wine, and good fellowship. He 
lind a keen wit and a strong sense of 
humour, and a lirm belief in the virtue 
of cheerfulness. Above all, he had the 
instinct for friendship in a most uncommon 
degree; students and friends alike found 
him full of generous sympathy and under¬ 
standing. 

Ker’s vacations were mostly spent walk¬ 
ing or climbing, boating or swimming, in 
Scotland, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 
During the European War he was doing 
confidential work for the Admiralty: after 
the War he returned to the Alps, doing, at 
the age of sixty-five, strenuous climbs in 
tiiiick succession, in a way which might 
have tried a young and very strong man. 
His first and last year of complete freedom, 
after the resignation of his London chair 
in 1022, was passed in this way, in the 
spirit of an explorer, until, on I? July 
1023, he fell dead from heart failure on the 
Pizzo Blanco, which he had just described 
ns ‘the most beautiful spot in the world’. 
He was buried in the old chiu'ohyard at 
Macugnaga, Italy. 

A portrait of Ker by Wilson Steer is at 
University College, London, which also 
possesses a bronze bust by his lifelong 
friend John Tweed; another bust by Ihveed 
is at All Souls College, Oxford, and areplien 
is at the university of Glasgow. 

[T/ie Times, 20, 21, 23, 25 July 1023; R. W. 
Chambers (with contributions from J. Mac- 
Ciinn and J. W. Macknil), W. P, Ker, 185S- 
1923 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xi, 1024-1025; T. Gregoiy Foster in JSng- 
lish Sliidics, October 1923; A. D. Godlcy in 
The Alpine JoiiTtial, November 1023, llcnC 
Gallandin Revue Anglo-Amiricaine, February 
1920; J. and F. RlacCiinn, Recollections oj 
II'. P. Ker by two friends, privately printed, 
1024; private infoiination,] 

R. W. CnAMDEBS. 


ICERR, Loiin WALTER TALBOT 

(1889-1927), admiral of the ilcet, was born 
at Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian, 28 Sep¬ 
tember 1809, the fourth son of John Wil¬ 
liam Robert Kerr, seventh Marquess of 
Lothian, by his wife, Lady Cecil Chetwynd 
Talbot, daughter of Clmrles Chetwynd, 
second Earl Talbot [q.v.], Tlieir second 
son was Schomberg Henry Kerr, ninth 
Marquess of Lotliian [q.v.]. He was edu¬ 
cated at Radley School from 1851 till 1853, 
when he joined H.M.S. Prince Pegent ns a 
naval cadet. During the Baltic operations 
of the Crimean War, 1854—1855, he served 
in the Neptune and Corrizmllis and earned 
the Baltic medal, being promoted midship¬ 
man in August 185S. The next year Kerr 
was appointed to the Shannon, China 
station. On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857 his ship was ordered to 
Calcutta, and his captain, (Sir) William 
Peel [q.v.], third son of Sir Robert Peel, 
the statesman, landed with most of his 
ship's company as a naval brigade. Kerv 
served with it throughout the Mutiny, was 
wounded in nn action near Cawnporc, and 
was given an independent command at the 
siege and capture of LiicknoAV. For this 
service he was specially rated mate for the 
rest of the Shannon's commission, and in 
the following year served for a few months 
in the same rank in the Victoria and Al¬ 
bert, and was promoted lieutenant in Sep¬ 
tember 1860. In 1800 he was appointed to 
the Emerald for three years’ service in the 
Channel, and in 1804 he went to the Prin- 
cessRoyal, flagship on the East Indies and 
Cape station, for another three years. Kerr 
was promoted commander in 1868 and 
served in that rank in the Hercules, Chan¬ 
nel squadron, until 1871, and afterwards 
in the Lord Warden, Mediterranean flag¬ 
ship, until promotion to captain in Novem¬ 
ber 1872. While in the Hercules he was 
given the silver medal of the Royal Hu¬ 
mane Society for jumping overboard from 
a height of thirty feet into the Tagus in 
order to rescue a man who had fallen from 
tlie rigging. 

During his first eleven years on the 
captains’ list, four of wliich were spent 
on half-pay, Kerr’s principal commands 
were ns flag-captain to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcestcr) in the 
Channel squadron 1874—] 877, and in the 
Mediterranean 1880-1881. In September 
1880 he was sent by Seymour, who was in 
command of the combined fleet of the five 
naval powers assembled to enforce, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, tlic 
surrender of Dulcigno to Montenegro by 
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Turkey,onaspecialruissiontoRizaPasUa, had a great love of the service, and aU 
tlic Turkish governor of Albania. He then though conservative at heart, he recog. 
had a shore appointment as captain of the nized the necessity of advancing with the 
Medway steam reserve until 1885, when times. He was not a man to initiate 
Lord George Hamilton [q.v.], on becoming change, but when he recognized its neces- 
first lord of the Admiralty, appointed him sity, he at once adopted it and gave it his 
as his naval private secretary. firm support. His service at the Admiralty 

Kerr retained this appointment at tlie as private secretary coincided with the be- 
Admiralty until nearly a year after his ginning of the shipbuilding activity which 
promotion to rear-admiral in January continued with only one brief interruption 
1380. He tlien hoisted his flag in the up totheoutbrcalc of war in 1914, and his 
Trafalf^ar, ns second in command in the sound common sense and knowledge of the 

Mediterranean until 1892, when he re- service were of great help to Lord George 
turned to the Admiralty ns junior naval Hainilton in carrying out the programme 
lord, the fifth Earl Spencer, on taking of the Naval Defence Act of 1880. Agiiiii, 
oflicc, including him in his Board for the as fourth naval lord and second navallord 
duticsoffoiu’tlinavallord,althoiighhewas from 1802 to 1896, his moderation nnd 
actually senior to (Sir) John Fisher [q.v.], firmness were of much help to Lord Spen- 
who was third naval lord and controller of cer, when confronted with Cabinet (lifll- 
the Ila^y. In November 1893 he became culties in the carrying out of the second 
second naval lord until May 1805, when, shipbuilding programme. Finally, in his 
having been promoted vice-admiral in the last period of service at the Admiralty aa 
prccctling February, he wms appointed senior naval lord from 1809 to 1004, umlei- 
vice-admiral commanding the Clianncl Lords Goschen and Selborne, lie was able 
squadron, with his flag in the Majestic, for to give wise advice in the carrying out of 
two years. In J\mc 1895 he took part with the far-reaching changes in the training 
his squadron in the celebration of the nnd organization of the personnel of tlic 
opening of the Kiel eannl. In May 1899 navy, for which Lord Fisher was primarily 
Mr. Goschen brought him back to his responsible. He ably held the balance be- 
former post on the Board of Admiralty, tween the exuberance of the reformers and 
preparatory to succeeding Sir Frederick the hostility of tlieir opponents. During 
Richards [q.v.] as senior naval lord in the Fisher’s absence as commandcr-in-clhcf at 
following August. He retained the latter Vortsmouth (1908-1004) the carrying on 
oilice, being promoted admiral in March oftlienewschenicrestedlargely withKm, 
1000, and by a special order in council and it was due to his firmness that things 
admiral of the licet in June 1904, until proceeded without a hitch during the in- 
Trafalgar day (21 October) of that year, terval until Fisher returned ns first sea 
when Lord Selborne brought Sir John lord himself. Kerr had no share in tlic 
Fisher back from Portsmouth to succeed changes made in the organization of the 
him. He remained on half-pay until he fieet in 1905, but it would not have beevr 
retired on account of age in September so easy to make those reforms if he had 
1000. been less convinced of the necessity of ttie 

Kerr’s early promotions made him a changes to come, His was not a creative 
senior captain w'hcn he came to the Ad- mind, but his character was such tliot he 
miralty as private secretary, but although enjoyed in the highest degree the esteem of 
some naval members of the Board were his fellow oflieers and of all v’lio knew liim. 
his jvmiors, he did not presume upoiv his In Lord George Hamilton’s own words, 
seniority to take a too prominent part in he inightwell he termed tliePreiai’CAtfun/fei' 
the administration, while his high rank of the royal navy. He was created K.C.E. 
enabled him to he of good service to the in 1896 and G.C.B. in 1002. 
first lord in the course of certain troubles Soon after Kerr entered the navy, his 
with members of the Board,notably in con- widowed mother became, with her younger 
nexion with the difference between Lord children, a Roman Catholic, and Kerr was 
Charles Reresford [q.v.], junior or fourth Uienccforth a dc\'otcd adherent of that 
naval lord, and Sir Arthur Hood, .senior faith. He married in 1878 Lady Amabel 
or first naval lord. By temperament Kerr CouTcr (died 1900), the youngest dauglitcr 
was unassiiining and not o{)inionative and of George Augustus Frederick, sixth knii 
therefore got on ^vclI A\'ith all his colleagues, Cowper, and sister of Francis Thomas De 
navnl and civilian, while his moderation Grey, seventh Earl Cowper [q.v,]. Tliey 
and judgement ensured respect for his liad four sons and two daughters. On the 
opinions. He was a thorough seaman and seventh earl’s death in 1905, Lady Amabel 
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succeeded to the properties of Broclcet 
Hall, Hertfordshiro, and Melbourne Hall, 
Dcrbyshii'c, nnd became co-heiress, wth 
Lady Desborougli and Lord Lucas, of the 
barony of Butler. After his retirement, 
Kerr resided at Melbourne Hall, and died 
tliere 12 Mny His grandson, Peter 

Prnneis Walter (born 1922), is the heir 
presumptive to the Marquess of Lotliian. 

A cartoon of Kerr by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vamiy Fair 8 November 1900. 

[The 'fivics, 13 May 1027; Aclmirnlty 
rccorda; private infgrmation; personal Iciiow 
ledgC.] V. W. UADDEI.EY. 

KINGSrORD, CHARLES LETH- 
DBIDGE (1802-1926), historian and topo- 
grapher, was born at Ludlow 25 December 
1802. He was the third son of the Rev. 
Sampson Kingsford, headmaster of the 
grammar school there, by his wife, Helen, 
daughter of IVitlinm Lethbridge, of Kil- 
worthy, Tavistock. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Rossall and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford (1881-188G), where he gained a 
ihst class in literae hwnaniorcs, a second 
class in modern history, and the Arnold 
essay prize (1888). After a year’s experi¬ 
ence of sub-eclitoria] work on the Dic- 
TiONAnv OF National BiOGRArnv, he 
publislied a scholarly edition of the Song 
of Laves (1890) and in the same year he 
became a junior examiner at the Board 
of Tj]diiention. Kingsford ro.se to the posi¬ 
tion of assistant secretary (1905); but the 
Education Act of 1002 had led tocliangcs 
in the ofiice which lie found uncongenial. 
In 1012 he voluntarily resigned and thence¬ 
forth devoted his whole time to historical 
research. No radical change of habits was 
involved, for the record of his publications 
between 1890 and 1912 shows how fully 
the leisure hours of his ollicial life must 
hn^’e been occupied in sueli studies. He 
contributed nearly four hundred bio¬ 
graphies to this Dictionary nnd more 
than thirty to the EncyclopcBdia Brilan- 
nica. At first, his main interests lay in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, and in 1804 he published, with 
T. A. Archer, a volume on The Critsades: 
the Slorij of ihe Latin Kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; but his attention was diverted to the 
last century of tiic I\tiddle Ages by the task 
of wriLing for this Dictionary the life of 
Ileuiy V. Tlic article (1891) was expanded 
into a book in 1901 (2nd ed. 1023), which 
was followed by a study of the early 
biograpliies of Henry (English Historical 
lleview, January 1910) and an edition of 
tlic First English Life of Henry V (1911). 


Kingsford’s discovery of the importance 
of city chronicles for Henry’s reign led him 
into a new and fruitful held of study, that 
of London history and topography. Hia 
edition of three uuprinted Chronicles of 
London in 1005 was pioneer work wliich 
lie and otJiers afterwards carried inucli 
further. An important outcome of these 
investigations was a new edition of John 
Stow’s Survey of London (1008), freed from 
the accretions due to earlier editors and 
furnished with admirable introduction, 
notes, nnd indices. It hus placed tlie study 
of London history and topograjihy upon a 
new footing. The first fruit of Kingsford’s 
increased leisure after his retirement from 
the Board of Education was the exjiansion 
of a course of lectures delivered nt Oxford 
in 1910 into a volume on English Historical 
Literature in ihe Fifteenth Century (1013), 
an illuminating survey which ha.s no paral¬ 
lel for any other century of English liis toiy. 
The outbreak of war, during wliich he 
served first ns a special constable and 
aftenvards in the Ministry of Pensions, 
interrupted most of his historical activi¬ 
ties, but he was able to some extent to 
j continue his work on medieval London, 

I nnd, in another field, he wrote The Story 
of the Middlesex Regunent (1910). 

With the return of peace, K ingsford fell 
toworkagain. Two volumes of tlie medie¬ 
val letters and papers of the Stonor family 
appeared in the Camden Series of the 
Royal Historical Society in 1919; The 
Story of ihe Royal Wanuickshire Regiment 
followed inl021; in 1023-1024 he delivered 
the Ford lectures at Oxford, nnd in 1025, 
besides printing these as Prejudice and 
Promise in Fifleenth-Century England, an 
able plea for a fairer estimate of that cen’ 
tiiry of OUT history, he brought out hia 
most striking contribution to London topo¬ 
graphy, The Early History of Piccadilly, 
Leicester Square, Soho, and their Neighhour- 
hood. His services to history were recog¬ 
nized in 1924 by his election as a fellow of 
the British Academy. Meanwhile, he was 
busy preparing rejiovts on the manuscripts 
of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
on those at Mndresnelcl Court for Earl 
Beauchamp. His contributions to liistori- 
cal periodicals nnd to the transactions of 
the many learned societies of whicii lie was 
a member, and often an olliccr, make a 
long list; and one paper at least was in 
proof nt the time of the sudden seizure 
which ended in his death nt his house in 
Kensington 27 November 1920. 

Kingsford married in 1892 Alys, dnugh- 
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ter oC Cliarlca Thomas Hudson [q.v.], 
naturalist. They had no children. He was 
above the middle height, of sturdy build, 
and in later years looked ‘ like a country 
squire, not a Londoner’. He was rather 
reserved, but a good friend and colleague, 
very conscientious in all he undertook, and 
an exceptionally methodical and accurate 
worker. Something of tliis he may have 
owed to his olTicial training. He had a vein 
of humouT which does not often appear in 
hia books and an occasional cjiusticity of 
speech to which he seems to have given 
much freer rein in olllcinl circles than in 
the move congenial surroundings of his 
later life. 

[The Times, 20 November 102C; A. G. 
Little, Charles LclhbrUlfie Kingsford, 1862- 
1926, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xii, 1020; E. Jeffries Davis, ‘The Work of 
C. L. Kingsford in London History and Topo¬ 
graphy' iti The London Topographical Record, 
vol. xiv, 1028.] J. Tait. 

KIRK, Sm J OHN (1882-1 fi22), natural¬ 
ist and administrator, was born at Barry, 
Forfarshire, 19 December 1832, the second 
son of the Rev. John Kirk, at tiiat time 
minister of the parish, by his wife, Chris¬ 
tian Carnegie, who ■ivas descended from a 
cadet branch of the Southesk family. From 
Arbroath high school he passed in 18*17 to 
the university o f Edinburgh, wliere he took 
his M.D. degree in ISo-l.. After a year as a 
phy.?ieian in the Edinburgh Royal Inflrm- 
aiy, Kirk voluntecvccl for the Crimean War 
and served in the Erenkevi hospital on the 
Dardanelles (1855-1850), giving his spare 
time to the study of the botany of Asia 
Minor. On his return to England in 1857 
he gave up the idea of teaching natural 
history on being appointed to accompany 
David Livingstone [q.v.], as physician and 
naturalist, on his second Zambezi expedi¬ 
tion. For five years (1858-1803) Kirk was 
Livingstone’s chief assistant and proved 
an unqualified success. The expedition 
first explored the Shir6 valley and high¬ 
lands, and made the earliest investigation 
of Lake Nyasn and its surroundings; the' 
Zambezi was then ascended as far* as Sa -1 
shej-ce, end a thorough examination made 
of the Victoria Palls. On the return jour¬ 
ney Kirk was nearly drowned (November 
1800) in the Kebra-bnsa rapids, and early 
in 1863 he was attacked by dysentery and 
ordered home. His botanical collections 
were considerable and laid the foundations 
of the Flora of Tropical Africa which was 
published under government auspices 
1808-1917. 


Kii’li 

His experiences turned Kick’s intci^ 
definitely toward.s Africa, and he refused 
an important post at tlic Hoyal Gardens 
Ko.w, in order to accept one as medical 
ollicer to the Zanzibar agency in igQij 
Laterinllintyenrhe wasmade vice-consul' 
and in 1808 assistant political agent, in 
1873 consul-general, and in 1880 political 
agent. 

Wlien Kirk came to Zanzibar theSayyid 
or Sultan, fortifiod by the guarnritce of 
Great Brilniit and France (18G2) of his 
rights in tropical Africa, saw no reason to 
interfere witli the lucrative slave-trade, 
Kirk, however, soon gained a position o( 
authority and persuaded tiie Sayykl that 
his interests lay in abolishing the trade, 
Accordingly in 1873 the Sayyid made 
slavery illegal in his dominions. The pros¬ 
perity of the eotist towns was adversely 
alTccted, but Kirk found a partial remedy 
in the establishment of the East African 
rubber trade (1878), the outcome of his 
discovery of the rubber-yielding vine (Ian- 
dolphia). Britisli influence was in tlie 
asiCendant and ICirk hud become victufll 
ruler of Zanzibar when, in 1885, Friedrieh 
Gerhard Rohlfs, the explorer, av^i^'cd qs 
first Germa-n consul. Previously Kirkhftd 
been consul for Hamburg as well ns for 
Portugal and Italy. IVo years later(1887) 
the German East Africa Company was 
founded ai\d acquired from native chiefs 
much of the terri tory over which the Say- 
yid claimed iioininal imthority. Kirk was 
instructed by the British governn^ent to 
mollify tile Sayyid (who had dispatched 
forces to the disputed territories) and to 
I discourage opjiosition to German ciainis, 

I At the same time Uc checkmated German 
I desigii.s on Zanzibar and, as his crowning 
work in Africa, was infstriimentnl in per¬ 
suading the Sayyid to make great con¬ 
cessions from the rest of li is mai nland terri¬ 
tories to the East African Association 
(1887), which in the next year became the 
Imperial British East Africa Company. 

In 1887 Kirk retired from the consular 
service but continued to serve the state in 
several capacities in African affairs. He 
was British plenipotentiary to the African 
slave-trade conference at Brussels (1889- 
1800). In 1805 he was sent to Nigoiin to 
inquire into a dispute, which had resulted 
in con.sidernble fighting and loss of life, 
between the Brass natives and the Royal 
Niger Company; and the subsequent Re¬ 
port by Sir John Firk on the Dislurbanccs 
at Brass (1890) supplied important in¬ 
formation about the country and people. 
From 1895 he was chairman of the govern- 
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menr~cominittce for tl\e construction of 
the Uganda railway, and in 1890 he was 
appointed to tlie Royal Society’s tsetse 
fly committee. Kirk’s many valuable con¬ 
tributions to the botany and zoology of 
Zanzibar and East Africa were cominuni- 
ented in various papers to the Linnean, 
Zoological, and other societies. Several 
were of an important economic nature, 
and his experimental garden at Mgweni 
mny be regarded as the precursor of several 
botanic gardens which have materially 
helped the economic development of Ea^ 
Africa. 

Kirk was awarded the patron’s medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society in. 1882, 
was a vice-president of the society from 
1891 to 1891, and foreign secretary from 
1804 to 1011. In 188T he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society and in 1894- 
1803 he was a vice-president. He was also 
a vice-president of the Linnean Society 
1882-1883. He was awarded the C.M.G. 
in 1870, and was created K.C.M.G. in 
1881, G.C.M.G. in 1880, and K.C.C. in 
1800. He received decorations from Por¬ 
tugal and Italy, and was an honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh (1890), Se.D, of Cam¬ 
bridge (1807), and D .C.L. of Oxford (1898). 
His name is perpetuated in Nyasaland in 
the Kirk Range, W'est of the Shire river. 

Kirk married in 1807 Helen (died 1914), 
daughter of Charles Cooke, of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, and had one son and three 
daughters. He died 15 January 1922 at 
Sevenoaks. 

A portrait of Kirk by his nephew, A. H. 
Kirk, hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[The Timcn, 16 January 1022; D. Liviiig- 
Fitone, Narrative of an En’pedition to the Zam¬ 
besi and Us Tributaries, 180.3; W. G. Blaekie, 
Personal Life of David Livingstone, 1880, 6th 
edition 1025 ; 11. Coupland, Kirk on the Zam¬ 
besi, 1028 ; Geographical Jotminl, March 1022; 
Proceedings of tiic Royal Society, vol. xciv, 
13,1923.] R. N. Rudmose Browk. 

KIRK, Sill JOHN (1847-1922), philan¬ 
thropist, the second son of Alfred Kirk, 
tinsmith and brazier, of Kegworth, Lelccs- 
tersbire, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Harry Wilkins, was born at Kegworth 10 
June 1847. He was educated at Ca.stle 
Donington grammar school, Leicester¬ 
shire. Part of his boyhood was spent in 
France, but at the age of sixteen, after his 
father’s death, he went to London and 
was appointed clerk to the Pure Literature 
Society. 

In 18G7 Kirk entered tlie service of the 


Ragged School Union, then housed in ‘two 
rooms and a cupboard’ in Exeter Hall, 
Strand. He acted as evening schools 
visitor from 1873 to 1879, during which 
period lie was secretary of the Open Air 
Mission, but in 1879 he was appointed 
secretary of the Ragged School Union. 
He tlius became closely associated with 
Antony Asiiley Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury [q.v.], president of the Union 
from 1844 until his death in 1885. It was 
largely owing to Kiric’s power of adapta¬ 
tion, his gift of seizing opportunities, and 
his determination, timt tive Union sur¬ 
vived the critical years following the 
passage of the Education Act of 1870. 
Thereafter ragged schools were trans¬ 
formed into mission Sunday schools with 
multiplying activities: country holiday 
homes, the cripple mission, and clothing 
guilds were developed. 

IQrlc was knighted in 1907 and a public 
testimonial was prc-scnted to him at the 
Mansion House ; his title was altered from 
secretary to director. His jubilee of ser¬ 
vice was celebrated in 1917, also at the 
Mansion House, when he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting a cheque for £1,000, 
which he had raised privately, for the 
establishment of a Sliaftesbury Founda¬ 
tion PuncT. The same year he delivered 
the first Slinfte.sbury lecture, a notable 
review and forecast of child w'clfavc. 

During Kirk’s period of service the 
annual income of the Union increased 
from £6,000 to £09,000. In 1914 its title, 
as an incorporated body, was changed to 
the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged 
School Union. Kirk resigned the position 
of director in 1010, but accepted the po.st 
of honorary treasurer, which he held until 
his death, wkich took place at his liome at 
Wcstcott, Surrey, 3 April 1922. The free¬ 
hold quarters of the Society in .John Street, 
Bloomsbury, bear Kirk’s name, but the 
best tribute to his philanthropic career is 
the great expansion of the work of the 
Society which he guided for fifty years. 

In 1892 Kirk helped (Sir) Cyril Arthur 
Peanson [q.v.] to start the Pcur.son ‘fresh 
air fund’, and in 1990 he foiiiKlccl the 
, National Federation of Christian Workers 
among Poor Children. 

IHrk travelled widely. He visited the 
United States and Canada four times, also 
South Africa, and in 1911 went on a world 
tour which included America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. He was a modest mail, 
open-minded, observant, and possessed of 
a great capacity for the service of others. 
In religion he was a devout evangelical. 
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Kirlc married in 1872 Elizabeth (died 


1984), daughter of George Ayris, of Wit¬ 
ney, Oxfordshire, arid had four sons and 
three daughters. 

There is a portrait of Kirk by Fred 
Stratton at John Kak House. 

[The Times, 6 April 1022; John Stuart, 
Mr. John Kirk; the children's friend^ 1907; 
David Williamson, Sir John Kirk, 1022.] 

A. Black. 

I^NOLLYS, FRANCIS, first Viscount 
Knollys, of Caversham (1837—1924), 
private secretary to King Edward VII, 
was born in London IG July 1837, the 
second son of General Sir William Thomas 
Knollys [q.v.], by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, fifth 
baronet [q.v.]. He was educated in Guern¬ 
sey, and proceeded in 18oI to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. Although 
he received a commission ns ensign in the 
23rd regiment of Foot in 1854, ICnollys 
decided to abandon a military career and 
to enter the civil service. He became 
junior exainiuer in the department of the 
Commissioners of Audit in 1855. Wlien 
his father was appointed treasurer and 
comptroller of the household to Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, in 1862, Knollys 
helped him with his work, and in 1870 was 
appointed private secretary to the prince. 

Tile Prince of Wales’s interests were very 
varied, and although he relied on experts 
to advise him in many matters, it was 
to his private secretary that he usually 
turned for information and counsel. He 
soon found that he could rely On Knollys’s 
sound judgement and carefully considered 
advice. In cases like the Mordauntdivorce 
suit (1870), when the Prince of Wales was 
brought in quite unnecessarily, and the 
baccarat scandal (1801), which was grossly 
mishandled at the start, the advantage of 
having some one ^vith whom he could talk 
freely, some one who would tell him the 
whole truth, however unpalatable, was 
incalculable. Knollys’s tact and discretion 
could always be relied upon, and lus know¬ 
ledge of men, and of the motives w'liich 
actuated them when they put forward 
requests, enabled the Prince of Wales to 
deal successfully with many difficult prob¬ 
lems. In 1808 Queen Victoria, in order to 
show her appreciation of Kiiollys’s ser¬ 
vices, appointed him gentleman usher in 
her houscliold. In 1875 he accompanied 
the Prince of Wales on his Indian tour as 
private .secretary, and was the pivot of a 
large staff which had been chosen to go 
with the prince. 


VVhentlie Prince of Wales ascended tlie 
throne as King Edward VII in lOOl, 
Knollys naturally continued to be his 
private secretary, and was raised to the 

peerage as 13nvon Knollys, of Caversham, 
in 1902. In nccordance with tradition, the 
Prince of Wales Imd become more and 
more liberal as Queen Victoria became 
more and more conservative, but this 
suited Knollys, ns his instincts were wholly 
liberal. During the reign of King Edward, 
iliowever, the fact that Knollys was so 
strong an adherent of the liberal party was 
the subject of much criticism among con- 
scrvatives,who considered that the private 
secretary to the sovereign should bo as 
unbiassed as a civil servant. None the 
less, his absolute impartiality was recog¬ 
nized by Mr. Balfour, wlio was prime 
minister at the beginning of tlie reign, and 
by the other ministers of the conservative 
government. 

Knollys was a past master at letter 
writing, and had the gift of expressing 
himself concisely wthout omitting any- 
tiling of importance. He usually m ote liis 
Icttcns standing up at a high desk and 
considered a stenographer unnecessary 
and tiresome, but after King Edward’s 
accession the number of letters and tele¬ 
grams increased so much that Knollys ^vds 
forced to dictate mo.st of his answers, 
although he continued to write all political 
letters with his ow'n hand up to the end, 
He was an omnivorous reader, and Ills 
grasp of political questions combined ivith 
a quaint sense of humour made him a 
delightful companion. He had a ccitnin 
contempt for orders and decorations, both 
British and foreign—a trait in his clmiac- 
ter which was quite unintelligible to King 
Edward. He was created K.C.M.G. in 
1880, K.C.B. in 1807, G.C.V.O. in 1001, 
I.S.O.in 1003, G.C.B. in 1908, and received 
many foreign orders. He was made a 
privy councillor in 1910, and was advanced 
to a viscounty in 1011. 

On the death of King Edward in 1010 
Knollys was pressed by King George V to 
remain as joint private secretary with 
Lord Slamfordhnm. This lie did for three 
years, but in 1013 he asked to be allowed 
to I'ctire. In 1910 he became lord-in¬ 
waiting to Queen Alexandra, a purely 
honorary post which he accepted in order 
that he might be of some assisLance to 
tlic queen in her retirement. He died at 
Rickmansworth 15 August 1024. 

Knollys married in 1887 the Hon. 
Ardyn Maiy, daughter of Sir Henry 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, third baronet, and had 
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one son, Tildward George 'William Tyrwhitt 
(born 180(5), who succeeded his father as 
second viscount, and one daughter. 

(Private information ; personnl Icnowledge.] 
F. E. G. PONSONDY. 

ICNOTT, RALPH (1878-1020), archi¬ 
tect was born at Wliitheiids Grove, Chel¬ 
sea *3 May 1878. He was the eighth child 
and youngest son of Samuel Knott, tailor, 
of Pont Street, London, by his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Ann White, formerly of Portland, 
Dorset. He was educated at the City of 
London School and later articled to Messrs. 
Woodd & Ain.slic, architects, of London. 
During this period he also studied at the 
Architectural Association, and was taught 
etching by Frank Brangwyn, RA. After 
the conil^letion of his avticlc.s he entered 
the odice of Sir Aston Webb [q.v.] as a 
(Irauglitsinan. Ilorc he gained experience 
of large architcetiirnl work and of archi¬ 
tectural competitions, which stood him in 
good stead later on. Among the latter was 
tlic competition for the design of the lay¬ 
out of the Queen Victoria Memorial, for 
wltich Knott made many bcautiriil draw¬ 
ings under Sir Aston Webb’s guidance. 
He was an architectural draughtsman of 
no mean order and an able water-colourist; 
he ^vas left-handed and could draw equally 
well with cither hand. In 1008 he entered 
into partnership with E. Stone Collins; 
they had ofUccs in Adel phi Tcirace. 

When in 1008 the Loudon Comity Coun¬ 
cil announced a public competition in two 
stages for the design of the new County 
Hall on the south side of the river at West¬ 
minster, Ralph Knottciiteredforitiindwas 
placed amongst the successful competitors 
in the first stage. For the second stage 
Some of the most successful architects of 
the day sent in designs, but Knott, at the 
age of twenty-nine, won the competition. 
'Vhe building was modilled somewlmt from' 
his competitive design, which in one re¬ 
spect at least was twenty years ahead of 
its time; in Knott’s design the oflices in 
the cross blocks were planned on both 
Hides of the corridors—an almost universal 
IJractice to-day in office building both in 
England and in America. In the first 
portion of the County Hall to be built, 
this arrangement was abandoned, but it' 
was adopted in a modified form in the Inst 
section of the building. Tlic outbreak of 
tlie Euro])can War interrupted the pro¬ 
gress of the building, and Knott spent 
three yc.ars of this period in the designing 
sboj)s of tlio Royal Air Force. In 1010 on 
his return to civil life the work on the 


County Hall went rapidly forward, and 
about two-thuds of the building—the 
centre and one wing—were completed and 
opened by King George V in 1022. Pos¬ 
terity must be tlie final Judge of this great 
building; but by eoiitemporarics it is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the most successful 
public buildings of its time, a signal addi¬ 
tion to the architecture of London, and 
not unworthy of the Houses of Parliament 
on tlie other side of the river. 

From this time to his death, Knott did 
no work of great importance architec¬ 
turally, but the vigour of his style can be 
seen iu No. 21 Upper Grosvenor Street; 
its simplicity and directness of purpose in 
a delightful little house in Mnllord Street, 
Chelsea, and in commercial work for 
Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
Company at Gravesend. He made the 
skctdi plans for the remaining portions of 
the County Hall in 1928 and 1020, which 
were completed by liis partner, Mr. E. S. 
Collins, after his death. 

In 1023 Itnott was instructed by the 
Rritisl) government to design tliespc.'ikcr’s 
residence and the two bloclts of depart¬ 
mental onices, forming part of the Par¬ 
liament Buildings for Northern Ireland at 
Belfast. (Sir) Arnold Tliorncly was ap¬ 
pointed architect of the Parliament House 
proper, and Knott’s office blocks were to 
he in the form of two Ijuildiiigs (Inn king the 
central Parliament House. Later it was 
decided that Tliorncly should re-dcsign 
the Parliament House in order to include 
the departmental olliccs and the Upper and 
Lower Chambers under one roof. Knott 
was compensated, and to his great dis¬ 
appointment ins agreement termiimted. 

Knott was elected fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1921. In 
1010 he married Ada, widow of Sidney 
James Longdon, and daughter of Richard 
Brown. He left no issue. He died 25 
January 102D at West Lodge, Last Sheen. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
W. E. Weud. 

ItNOX, Sin GEORGE EDWARD 
(1845-1922), Indian civil servant and 
judge, was born at Madras 14 November 
1845, the eldest sou hjuI child of tiio Rev. 
George Knox (an Irishman who was at 
that time chaplain in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service and afterwards viear of 
Extou, llutland) by liis wife, Frances 
Mary Anne, daughter of Tiioinas Forbes 
Reynolds, M.D., of Wallington, Surrey. 
His younger brotlier, Edmund Arhuthnott 
ICnox, was bishop of Manchester from 1008 
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to 1021. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where he laid the founda¬ 
tion of his linguistic attainments by ac¬ 
quiring the rudiments of Hebrew in addi¬ 
tion to the usual elassicnl training; and 
while still at school he became also an 
evening student at University College, 
London, where he gained a first prize in 
Sanskrit. In 1864 he passed the open 
examination for the Indian civil service; 
and, continuing a member of University 
College for his probationary year, again 
secured a first prize in Sanskrit. He pro¬ 
ceeded to India in the autumn of 1866 and 
was almost the last member of tire Indian 
civil sei-vice to be posted for further study 
to Fort William College, Calcutta—a 
course which, in his case, proved to be 
abundantly justified. In eighteen months, 
in addition to the usual examination in 
Hindi, he passed the high proficiency tests 
both in Urdu and Sanskrit. Urdu he 
spoke and road throughout his career with 
fluency and ease. He also acquired a 
knowledge of Persian, and learned Arabic 
siifilciently well to be able to consult the 
classical authorities of Mohammedan law 
in the original texts. The latter accom¬ 
plishment is exceptional for English and 
even for Indian judges, and combined 
with proficiency in Sans-krit law texts 
almost unique. 

On. completing his training in 1807 Knox 
wns posted to Meerut, and for nearly ten 
years carried out the ordinary duties of an 
executive oHicer. In 1877 he joined the 
judicial department as judge of tlie small 
causes court at Allahabad, a post which 
provides valuable insight ilito the details 
of the daily life of humble folk. After two 
years he began to hold posts as district 
and sessions judge, involving responsibili¬ 
ties which correspond roughly with those 
of a high court judge in England. In 1885 
he was chosen legal rcmeinbtanceT to the 
local go^’crnment of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, a post which com¬ 
bined the functions of principal law olficer 
and draftsman, and carried with it a seat 
in the local legislature. In 1800 Knox was 
appointed a judge of the high court of judi¬ 
cature at Allahabad; and, as at the time 
of his appointment there was no retir¬ 
ing limit for judges appointed to the high 
courts from the Indian civil service, he 
continued on the bench for the next thirty 
years, acting as chief justice on no less 
than thirteen different occasions. He re¬ 
ceived a knighthood inlOOO. Failinghcalth 
comj)elled him to tnkc long leave in Janu¬ 
ary 1021; and while still on leave he died. 


ICnox 

20 July 1922, at Naini Tal, the official wTl 
station of the United Provinces. 

Long before his death, Knox had be¬ 
come an almost legendary figure. In fifty, 
six years’ service he had only taken one 
day’s furlough, and that tlirough an acci¬ 
dent for which he was not responsible; lie 
served for longer than any other civil 
servant since the time of John Company 
and was senior by over a quarter of a 
century to the next member of the service 
on the active list in the United Provinces, 
His patriarchal appearance and long white 
beard were in keeping with the fact tliat 
he had a son and a grandson on the active 
list of the service in his own province. But 
he w'os much more than a picturesque 
figure: his legal, no less than his linguistic, 
equipment for judicial office was out¬ 
standing; and his great experience wns 
always ready to the need of the moment. 
Even more noteworthy wns his industry; 
as a junior olficer he had edited a number 
of legal works, and during the greater part 
of his time in the higlr court he not only 
dealt with a volume of judicial work equal 
to if not larger than that of any of his 
colleagues, but also had the supen’ision 
and control of the subordinate judiciary 
and establishments in some forty cl istricts. 
His complete independence of orficinl 
translators contributed greatly to the dis¬ 
patch of business. He also took an active 
interest in the affairs of Allaliabad Uni¬ 
versity, servi ng the ofTice of vice-ehanccllor 
on more than one occasion. His services 
were recognized by the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

lOiox was a devout churchman of the 
evangelical school. He gave generously 
both time and money to missionary, edu¬ 
cational, and other activities of the Church; 
and, if his rigid Sabbatarianism occasion¬ 
ally involved him in controversy, it in 
no way diminished the respect in which 
he was universally held. To the bar in 
general and specially to its Indian mcm- 
bera he was endeared by his unfailing 
courtesy and patience on the bencli. 

Knox mai-rlcd in 1868 Katharine Anne 
Louise, younger daughter of Major Wi¬ 
liam Loch, 1st Bombay Lancers. She 
survived him with five sons and two 
daughter. Four of his sons attained dis¬ 
tinction in the Indian services. 

[The Times, 22 July 1022; The Leader 
(Allahabad), 10 January 1021; The Vmictr 
(Allaliabad), 21 July 1022; Indian Law lie- 
ports, Allahabad series, 1800-1921; ofiioinl 
records; private information.] 

S. V. FitzGehald. 
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" LAMBOURNE, first Baiion (1847- Willmin Watson" John Davidson, Francis 
1028 ), politician. [See Lockwood, Aue* Thompson, Ernest Dowson, and Richard 
LIUS Matik Riciiaud.] Le Gallicnnc. If the artist in John Lone 

had cause for pride in being the means of 
lane, JOHN (1854-1025), publisher, giving good poetry to the world, the man- 
born 14 March 1854 at West Putford, of-biisiness in him had no less reason to be 
Devon, was the only son of Lewis Lane, contented, because the poetry paid, 
yeoman, by his wile, Mary Grace, daiigh- No publishing house ever took on a 
ter of John Jenn, miller and com mer- more personal and intimate character than 
eliant, of Cory Mill, in the same parish, the Bodley Head. It was, in fact, much 
He went first to the national school at more like a club than a place of business; 
Hartland, whither his family had removed and to a degree that no other firm could 
when he was throe years old, and was rival, it became the centre of that extra¬ 
afterwards sent to a school at Chulmlcigli, ordinary ferment in art and letters ^vhich 
near South Molton. In 18(59 he was ap- is associated with the ’nineties. Writers 
pointed to a junior clerkship in the Bail- and artists offering the strongest contrasts 
ivay Clearing House. He is described hy in character and aim were found equally 
one of those who knew him in his earliest patient of Lane’s yoke. This result Lane 
London days as shy, rustic in appearance, achieved largely by means of 2’/je Yellow 
niul speaking with a strong Devonshire Book, an illustrated quarterly into which 
accent. These characteristics he ex- all liis flock—poet.s, essayists, dramatists, 
changed in time for a debonair exterior story-tellera, artists—poured their multi- 
nnd u vciy urbane inannev. farious, and often startling, contvibiition.s. 

During the eighteen years that Lane The literary contents of the new periodical 
M as forced to spend in the Railway Clear- were under the control of Henry ITaiiand 
ing House, the idea of becoming a pub- [q.v.]; •while for its artistic side Aubrey 
lisher was slowly taking shai>e in his mind. Beardsley [q.v.] was responsible. Among 
It was not, hmvcver, until 1887 that, hav- the moat no-bed writers who eontributccl to 
ingchanced upon suitable premisesin Vigo The Yellow Book were Max Bcerbohm, 
Street, Piccadilly, he began business in John Davichson, ‘Baron Corvo’, Ernest 
association with Elkin Mathews, an anti- Dowson, (Sir) Edmund Gossc [q.v.], Ken- 
quarian bookseller from Exeter. Lane was noth Grahame, Henry James, llichard Le 
a born antiquary, and his passion for col- Gallicnnc, Anatolc France, George Moore, 
lecting books, prints, china, glass, sam- George Saintsbury, Maurice Baring, (Sir) 
piers, fans, pewter, pictures—in short any William Watson, Nctta Syrett, Ella 
and every historical relic that came to his D’Arcy, and Arthur Waugh. Its artists 
hand—won him a number of friends among included (Lord) Leighton, Joseph Pennell, 
personsofsimilartastes. When,therefore, (Sir) William Rothenstein, R. Anning 
iic set up in business, first as a vendor of Bell, D. Y. Cameron, Walter Sickert, 
rare editions, and, soon afterwards, as a C. W. Furse, P. Wilson Steer, and, of 
publisher, he had a clientele ready to his course, Aubrej' Bcnvd.slcy. When, after 
hand. the fourth number, Reard.slcy gave up the 

Appropriately enough, the name of Sir post of art-editor. Lane liimsclf took it 
Thomas Bodley, one of the most illustrious over. The Yellow Book lasted a little over 
of Devonians, was chosen as the tutelary tlu-cc years, the first numher appearing in 
genius of t!ie business. In 1889 appeared April 1894 and tlie last in April 1807. 
the first book under the imprint of the The seven years’ partnership with Elkin 
‘Hocllcy Head’; this was Fofuwicsin FoWo Mathews came to an end in 1804 and, 
by Richard Lc Gnllicnne. From this mod- taking ivith him the sign of the Bodley 
cst beginning, in a tiny office, with an Head and most of the young poets and 
absurdly small capital, most of it bor- artists who had gathered around it, Lane 
rowed, sprang a publishing house •which moved across Vigo Street to The Albany 
soon bceumc well known. Almost at once, where, with undirninished ardour and siie- 
inclccd, the new firm gained a high rcpiita- cc.ss, he continued his scarcli for new, dis- 
tion,notonly forthequality of itspublica- tinguished, and sometimes daring, writers 
tions, but also for the taste and elegance and artists. One of liis achievements was 
with which they were produced. In no thecollectedcditionof theworksofAnatole 
long time the Bodley Head became a France in English. Another name iiidis- 
favouritc haunt of the hluses, ‘a nest of solubly associated with the firm is that of 
singing birds’. Among the poets whose William John Locke [q.v.], some thirty of 
work appeared under its imprint were whose novels appeared under its imprint. 
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As early as 1890 Lane opened a branch 
of his business in the United States, the 
John Lane Company of New York, which 
endured "with varying success until the 
spring of 1922 when, chiefly owing to the 
difficulties arising from the tariff on im¬ 
ported books, he brought it to an end. 
Before that, in the Bj^ring of 1921, Lane 
had converted his London business into a 
private limited liability company. 

If any thing exceeded Lane’s antiquarian 
and artistic ardour, it was his passionate 
love of his native county, Devon, and par¬ 
ticularly of Hartland, the home of his 
childhood. When, therefore, he suc¬ 
cumbed to an attack of pneumonia at 
his London house 2 February 1925, it 
was fitting that Hartland should receive 
his remains, and tliere, on tlie seaward 
side of the church of St. Ncctan, his ashes 
repose. 

Lane married in 1808 Annie, daughter 
of Julius Eielibevg, director of the con¬ 
servatory of Music at Boston, U.S.A., and 
w’idow of Tyler Batehellor King, LL.D., 
of Boston, They had no children. Mrs. 
John Lane who, as a girl of sixteen, >vrote 
the words of the American national hymn 
‘ To Thee, 0 Country for music composed 
by her father, was the author of The 
Champagne Standard, According to Maria, 
and several other books published by the 
Bodley Head, to which she also acted as 
an itnofTicial literary adviser. 

[Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties, 
1018 ; Osbert Ihirdctt, The Beardsley Period, 
102D; personal knowledge.] 

J. Lewis May. 

LANGLEY, JOHN NEWPORT (1852- 
.1925), pljysioJogist, was born atNcwburj' 
2 November 1852, the second son of Jolm 
Langley, a private schoolmaster there, by 
his wife, Mary, eldest daughter of Ricliard 
Groom. He was educated first at home, 
and later at Exeter grammar school, W’here 
his uncle by marriage, tho Rev. Henry 
Newport, was headmaster. In October 
1871 he proceeded with a sizarship to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he ivas 
subsequently nwavclccl a scholarslup. He 
was reading mathematics and history with 
a view to entering the Indian civil service 
when, ia tc in his second year at Cambridge, 
he began, under the tuition of (Sir) Michael 
Foster [q.v.], praelector of physiology at 
Trinity College, a course in biology. At¬ 
tracted by that subject and by its teacher, 
Langley relinquished mathematics and 
history, and began to read for the natural 
sciences trijios, in which he gained a first 


class in 187'X.. In tlie following year Foster 
appointed him a demonstrator in succes¬ 
sion to H. Newell Martin. In 1877 he was 
elected to an open fellowship at Trinity 
College. He resided at Trinity until his 
marriage in 1902, 

At Foster’s suggestion, Langley began 
experimental research c\'en before taking 
his degree. Foster had handed him a new 
drug, pilocarpine, to examine; its action 
as tested on the frog’s heart formed Lang¬ 
ley’s earliest .subject of research. The work 
was published in the newly started ‘Papers 
from the Cambridge Physiological Labora¬ 
tory’ along with contributions by a group 
of young researchers, most of whom be¬ 
came well known, and with most of whom 
Langley formed enduring fricndsliips. 
They included F. M. Balfour, Milnes 
Marshall, S. H. Yincs, W. H. Gaskcll, 
and James I’Fard. 

The course of Fii.s 'work on pilocarpine 
led Langley to the study of secretion, He 
passed from the frog’s heart to the mam¬ 
malian salivary glands. It was charac¬ 
teristic of him to seek ti field ■wheve with 
skilled technique he could hope to deal 
quantitatively with fundamental factors. 
He found that the new drug exerted a 
.specific infiucnce on the secretory process, 
He took tliis reaction as the point of de¬ 
parture for a study of secretion in gencinl; 
he followed it w’ith a precision which had 
never before been approached. He soon 
showed that the accepted view, based on 
statements made by Rudolf ricidenbaiii, 
of Breslau, that gland-cells become more 
granular as secretion proceeds, is actiinlly 
the reverse of what obtains. He demon¬ 
strated that tlie secretory granules nccn- 
inuiatc when tlie gland is not secreting, 
and when secretion ensues the granules 
arc dmeharged from the cell. Along wilh 
strictly quantitative secretovy experi¬ 
ments he conducted careful microscopical 
examination of the gland-cells which M'crc 
actually under experiment. He fiirtlicr 
checked his microscopical observations of 
the ‘fixed* and ‘stained’ glnnd-cell.s by 
observations on the livi ng cells themselves, 
sampled from the glands at various stages 
of experiment. Langley investigated also 
the nervous inllnoncc exerted on the gland- 
cells ; he distinguished between the ‘loaded’ 
and tlie ‘exhausted’ states of the glaiul, 
He showed that the belief in the existence 
of specific ‘trophic’ nerv'e-fibres for the 
salivary glands rested on evidence which 
could be explained by vascular effects 
concurrently produced in the local blood- 
circulation., Besides the fundameiital iu- 
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formation his papers furnished, the form that in doing what he did he was accom- 
niid style in wliicli tlie papers tliemselves plisliing a reform and setting a pattern in 
were east were generally recognized as tlie presentation of scientiric woiic which 
setting an exceptionally high standard of soon proved a boon to every render 
effectiveness, clearness, and precision of wherever such literature was used. To* 
statement, witli absolute freedom from, all day it is generally felt that the diffuse 
merely speculative argument. publications of Central Europe must 

Langley’s systematic exploration of tlie eventually follow the example which he 
eecretory process occupied tlie first fifteen set, and attain greater intelligibility and 
years of his career in research. InlSSd-hc lessened monetary charge to their sub- 
was appointed a lecturer at Trinity Col- seribers. 

lege, and the same year university lecturer As an investigator, the climax of Lang- 
in histology. He was thus confirmed, both ley’s achievement w’as perhaps his research 
in college and university, as assistant to (1800-1906) into the sympathetic nervous 
Foster wlio, in 1888, had been appointed system. ‘William Henry Gaskcll [q.v.], 
professor of physiology. In 1000 Langley likewise working in Foster’s laboratory, 
became deputy to Fo.stcr, and in 1903 sue- had in the preceding decade shown that 
cceded him in the professorship. He \vrote that system is wholly of spinal origin, and 
the notice of Foster for this Dictionary, with nnexpcetedly rc.stricted spinal seg- 
As far back ns 1878 Foster had founded mental connexions. Langley carried this 
the Jour))(tl of Fhysio}ogy, in order to analytic inquiry further. Proceeding from 
supply a medium for publication of Eng- the discovery, made by himself and his 
lish and American research in what was pupil, W. Lee Dickinson, in 1880, that 
already a rapidly growing study. 'This nicotine ‘paralyses’ the nerve-cells in 
Joinvi(dlindcstablisheditsrcputation,but sympathetic ganglia, he used that proce- 
it (lid not pay its rvay. It was saddled witli dure as a method, and subjected the 'whole 
a very extensive free-list to professors and of the s 5 unpathetic ganglionic system to 
laboratories on tlio continent of Europe, exhaustive analysis, determining for each 
Cy 189*1, it had become greatly einbnr- ganglion whence its patlrs come and 
rassed by running expenses and by debt; wdiithcr they lead. Previously the belief 
it seemed doomed to extinction. Langley had been that sympathetic nerve-paths 
then cainc forward, and arranged to pay vary greatly, and differ greatly between 
off the very considerable debt and to re- themselves; thus that some have one and 
ccive the unsold stock. Thenceforward some many nerve-cells intercalated along 
until his death he both oiviicd and edited their cour.se. Langley made clear that in 
the Joitrnaly thougli Foster’s name was the sympathetic from its spinal to its distal 
retained upon the cover during B'oster’s goal, wheraver this latter be, whctlier in 
lifetime. This talcing over of the Journal muscle, gland, or other periplioral tissue, 
by Langley proved a decisive event not one ncrvc-cell and one only is interposed 
only for the Journal itself but indeed for in each and every path. Each ganglion 
livitish physiology. Langley saw to it forms the one and only relay station for 
that every paper issued in his Journal the fibres intcrriiptod there, Langley 
made not only a solid contribution to .showed further that the sympathetic 
knowledge, but maintained the standard ganglia belong entirely to efferent paths, 
of form and styde desired, saying what It became clear, tliercl'ore, tlmt tire pain 
it had to say with sueoinctness, perfect so common and formidable an necompani- 
Uicidity, and a minimum of speculative meat of visceral disease, is not due to the 
discussion. He would, where he judged ganglia, predominantly visceral though 
fit, almost entirely recast a paper, even of they are. It had been thought that the 
n distinguished contriiiutor. He shrank true reflex actions could lie oljtaincd from 
from no labour or difliculty in that sympathetic ganglia, but Langley .shoived 
respect, His strictness annoyed many that spread of conduction niong merely 
of his collaborator,s; some it alienated branc]iednerve-ribres(axon-renexes)would 
altogether. Many, however, came iilti- explain the seemingly reflex phenomena, 
inatcly to recognize Ids assistance with Indeed, the functional anatomy of a por- 
giatitude. He dc(!lincd unalterably anj' tion of the nervous system, knowledge of 
pul)lishc(l acUnowicdgeinent of the un- which had previously been a sheer con- 
scilfi.sh labour •which ho thus put upon fusion of obseuidties and mistakes, he 
himself. In the course of time not only left perhaps the most clearly elucidated in 
tlic English-speaking world but the inter- tlie body, so simple indeed that the 
national scientific world came to i-ecognize smallest text-book, after he liad made his 
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investigation, provided the student with junior stall did, however, perhaps grow 
a key diagram of its arrangement. This less constant. At the beginning of Novcin- 
work will always remain a landmark in ber 1025 he was apparently in his usual 
thehistory of physiology. OfitLongleyfur- health, when he was suddenly attacked by 
nished an excellent svimmary in 1001 for pneiunonia, whicli in a few days proved 
(Sir) E. A. Sharpey-Schafer’s Advanced fatal. He died at his home at Cambridge 
Text-hook of Physiology, vol, ii. 5 November, 

In 1007 Langley turned to another field, Langley married in 1002 Vera Kathleen 
there again using the selective action of (died 1032), daughter of Frederick G. 
drugs as a means of analysis. He noticed Forsythe-Grant, of Ecclesgreig, Kincar- 
that adrenaline stimulates the cells of tlic dineshire, and had one daughter. From 
sympathetic after degeneration of the his marriage onward he lived at Hedgerley 
spinal fibre which conveys to them their Lodge, a house just outside Cambridge in 
normal stimulation. He found tluit the the dircetion of Madingley. All his life he 
same holds good for nicotine. Nicotine had a keen interest in outdoor games, 
causes also a local contraction of muscle With years he passed from rowing to lawn- 
which has its seat at the point of nerve- tennis, from lawn-tennis to gardening. He 
entry into the muscle-fibre; this local con- had been a first-rate skater. Physically, 
traction is prevented by curari. Langley he was of middle stature, and his steel- 
inferred from observations of this kind blue eyes, habitually rather widely opened, 
that the mechanism of excitation of one lent an arresting trait to liis regular¬ 
cell by another consists in a locally de- featured face otherwise cliiefly remarkable 
veloped ‘receptive’ substance which sensi- for its flrnuicss. He showed considerable 
tizes the cell for the stimulus w'hich it re- power as b hypnotist, when, for a time, 
ceives from the cell to Avhich it reacts. The the subject of mesmerism had engaged liis 
cells of different tissues he supposed to attention. 

have different and specific ‘receptive’ Langley was elected a fellow of the 
substances. Royal Society in 1883, was vice-president 

This work was interrupted by the out- in 1004—1005, delivered the Croonian lec- 
break of the European War in 1014. Earlier turein 1900, and received the royal medal 
in that year, owing to the generosity of the of the Society in 1892. He was president 
Drapers’ Cornpimy, a fine new physio- of tlie Neurologicnl Society of Great Brit- 
logical laboratory had been completed nininl803,andofthephysiologicalsection 
from designs by Sir Thomas Graham Jack- of the British Association in 1899. He was 
son [q.v.] in consultation with Langley, awarded tile Baly medal of the Royal Col- 
The War at once depfeted it of staff and lege of Physicians in 1003, and the Amheas 
students. Langley therefore directed the Retzius modal of the Swedish Society of 
energies of its remaining workers into Physicians in 1912. Among the otlicr 
channels of direct value for medical appli- honours wliicb he received were honorary 
cation in time of war. He was liimself degrees from several British and foreign 
sixty-two years of age, but he performed universities. 

service of national importance by col- During Langley’s tenure of the chair of 
Inborating with foreign visitors to liis physiology at Cambridge his school was 
laboratory, mainly Japanese, in investiga- remarkably productive of phy.siologists of 
tions especially connected with the trophic distinction, several of whose names already 
changes ensuing in muscle and nei^'e tom find place in this Dictionary. His own 
traumatic injury and during recovery from direct inlluenec as a teacher was, however, 
such injury. largely confined to those whom he met in 

When the War w'Qs over Langley quick- the research rooms; in the lecture room 
ly returned to his former routine of re- he was less effective. His accurncy in 
search and teaching. His reputation had experimental observation, his scrupulous 
for many years past attracted to Cam- fidelity of statement, and the untiring 
bridge young men who wished to work nt pains whioli he took to obtain objective 
physiology, and his school now grew larger data were a byword not only in his own 
than ever. The results of his later research laboratory, but wherever pliysiology w'as 
were collected in his Autonomic Nervous studied. lie was a member of the inter- 
Syslein, Part I (1921); no further Part national committee of the International 
appeared. As for himself, the progress of Congresses of Physiology from 1904 until 
years seemed to affect but little Iris -well- the outbreak of tlie War. His name is 
knit frame and brisk, athletic step. Xlis ensured a lasting place in the annals of 
personal touch with his students and experimental biology; the Journal to 
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wliose development, character, and prac¬ 
tical success he gave so niiicli time and 
care bears the lasting impress of his 
public-spirited devotion and of his fearless 
service in the cause of an ideal. 

[The Times, 0 Novemher 1925; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. ci, B, 1920 (por¬ 
trait); personal Icuowledge.] 

C. S. SmiBRINGTrON. 

IAKKESTKR, Sm EDWIN RAY 

(1847-1020), zoologist, was born at 22 Old 
Burlington Street, London, 15 May 1847, 
the eldest son of Dr. Edwin I^ankester 
[q,v.] by liis wife, Phebe, eldest dnugliter 
of Samuel Pope, of Highbury (formerly a 
mill-owner in Manchester), and sister of 
Samuel Pope [q.v.], barrister. Plis father, 
a physician and coroner for Central Middle¬ 
sex, was a scientist of distinction, particu¬ 
larly interested in microscopy, and one of 
the founders and editors of the Qiiarlcrly 
Journal oj Microscopical Science; his 
mother was an accoinpliahud writer on 
wild flowers. Lankester’s boyhood W'as 
spent at home, where he met Darwin, 
Huxley, and other eminent men of the 
day. Educated at St. Piiul’s Scliool, he 
obtained a scholarsliip at Downing Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, at the age of seventeen; 
but migrated in his second year* to Oxford, 
where Professor George Rollcston [q.v.] 
was giving comses of lectures and practical 
work in zoology in the newly built Univer¬ 
sity Museum. Having entered Christ 
Church as a junior student (1800) Lankes- 
tcr gained a first class in the honour school 
of natural science (1808), the Burdett 
Coutts scholarship in geology (1809), and 
the Radcliffe travelling fellowship (1870). 
He tlien visited Vienna and Leijizig, and 
studied marine zoology in Naples (1871- 
1872). There lie met Anton Dohrn, tlie 
founder of the vSt nzionc Zoologies, in which 
famou.s labovatoiy he and Erancis Mait¬ 
land Balfour [q.v.] were among the first 
students to work. Returning to Oxford in 
1872 Lankestcr became a fellow and tutor 
at Exeter College. In 1874 he was np- 
pointed to the Joclrell chair of zoology at 
University College, London, and in 1875 
he was clcctcfl E.U.S. In 1882 he accei)tcd 
tlie regius profcssorsliip of natural history 
at Edinburgh Univcr.sity; but, fiiKliiig the 
conditions of the appointment to be other 
than he supposed, he resigned in a fort¬ 
night and returned to University College. 
There he remained until 1891, when he 
Bvicecedcd his friend Heniy Nottidgo 
Moseley [q.v.] in the Linacre chair of 
comparative anatomy at Oxford, to which 
eaa 


a fellowship at Merton College was at¬ 
tached. 

At Oxford Lankesfcer took great interest 
in the reorganization of the zoological 
exhibits in the University Museum, and 
he made good use of his experience ^vhen, 
in 1898, he was appointed director of tlio 
natural history departments and keeper 
of zoology in the British Museum, South 
Kensington. In the same year he was 
appointed Fullcrian professor of physio¬ 
logy and comparative anatomy in the 
Royal Institution—a post which he held 
until 1900. On his retirement from his 
posts at the British Museum at the age of 
sixty he wns created K.C.13. (1907). He 
was awarded the royal niedal of the Royal 
Society in 1885, the Copley medal in 1913, 
and the Darwin-Wallacc medal of the 
Linnean Society in 1908, and he received 
numerous honours from other societies at 
home and abi-oad. Ho wns vice-president 
of the Royal Society in 1882 and 189G, and 
in 1006 presided over the meeting of the 
British Association iit York. He was 
elected nn honorary fellow of Exeter 
College in 1880 and an honorary student 
of Christ Church in 1912. 

Endowed with a jjnwerful intellect and 
a commanding presence, Lankestcr soon 
became recognized us the leading British 
authority in zoology. He had a great love 
for the wonders and beauties of nature, o 
knowledge ranging over the wliole field of 
biology, an insatiable scicntilie curiosity 
which lasted to the very end of hi.s life. 
A keen observer, a skilful manipulator, he 
was also a great teacher and master of 
exposition, wdio could rouse the interest 
and stir the iiungiiiation of his hearers. 
Pupils and colleagues owed much to his 
help and advice in rescarcli. He was a 
quick worker and i)voli(ie writer. Some 
two Imndrcd scientific papers stand to liis 
credit—most of them short, waitten with¬ 
out waste of word.s, and often admirably 
illustrated by his baud. He w'us no 
specialist; his researches extended over 
almost every group of tlie animal king¬ 
dom; but it was as a inorpliologist that 
he gained most distinction. Ilia first pub¬ 
lication was a letter on Ptcraspis (T/iC 
Geologist, 18(52), one of the retnarkabic 
group of early fossil fislic.s on wliioii lie 
later wrote u chi.ssical monograph (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Palaeontological Society, 
1808-1870). He was no more than a 
schoolboy when he began writing on the 
earthworm (1863), and later he made im¬ 
portant contributions to the knowledge of 
other Oligoclmeta, the Mollusca and the 
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Arthropoda. These and other studies of the term flotnoloi^ij (1870), Degmeralion; 
helped much towards the understanding a chapter in Danuinism (published 1880, 
of the general morphology and phylo- reprinted in The Advancemcni of Science 
genetic relationships of the invertebrata. 1890), and a letter on Lamarckism (Na- 
More particularly did they explain tlic 189d<); oil these were contributions of 
nature of the body cavities in animals, and value, I'cinarknble for coininon sense and 
the distinction between the coelom in sound judgement. Scieiitiflc imagination 
worms and vertebrates and the enlarged and penetrating insight distingiiistied all 
blood-space, or hacinocncic, in Mollusca his work: for speculation remote from 
and Arthropoda; also the unique strue- facts he liad no liking, 
ture of the heart, and the segmental So early as 186.') Lankester wrote on the 
nature of tlie head and brain in {irthropods. brain of the monkey, semnopitheciis, and 
Lankestcr’s famous memoir on ‘Limulus later (189D) on The Sign ificance of the in- 
an Arachnid’ {Quarterly Journal of Micro- creased size of the Cerebrum in liccenl as 
scopicff? iScitince, new scries, vol, xxi, 1881) conqyared with Extinct Animals (Jubilee 
not only proved that remarkable animal, volume of the Society de Biologic, Paris}, 
the king crab, to be closely allied to the pointing out the importance of inlrerited 
scorpion, but permanently removed it educability as opposed to acquired re- 
from the class Crustacea in which it had aponscs in the evolution of man, a theme 
previously been placed. His pioneer re- whichhedevclopedfurtheriiitheRomunes 
searches on the embryology of the Mol- lecture which he delivci'cd in Oxford in 
lusca led to the publication of two inipor- lOOfl. In his later years he became keenly 
taut essays, The Frmilivc Cell-layers of interested in inc-liistory and the flint 
iheEmbriio(l87Q)an^Notcso7ilheEmbryo- implements of the Pliocene age. It was 
logy and Classification of the Animal King- greatly due to his influence that the 
dom (1877), which have had a lasting in- rough ‘rostro-carinatc’ implements were 
(luence on the science of embryology. It accepted ns artifacts by many arcliacolo- 
was in these essays that he introduced gists. To the ninth edition of the Encye/o- 
many new terms, such ns ‘invagination’, pasdiaBritamnca he contributed masterly 
‘nephridium’, ‘blastopore’, ‘stomodaeum’, articles on Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Mollusca, 
‘proctodacum’, which have since been Polyzoa, and Vertebratn; in the tenth 
universally adopted. edition he wrote on Arachnida and Arthro- 

The Protozoa had iv great fascination podu, and in the clcvcntli the article on 
for one so devoted to the microscope, zoology. He was the author of interest- 
Lankester was among the first, in 1871, ing introductions to parts I and II of A 
to describe protozoan parasites in the Treohse on Zoo/ogy (1000-1009), of which 
blood of vertebrates. These early re- he W’os general editor, while among his 
searches, nnd C. L. Laveran’s later dis- more popular writings may be mentioned 
covery of the malarial parasite in man, Extinct Animals (1905), The Kingdo7n of 
led to a great advance in tire knowledge Man (1907), Science from an Easy Chair 
of the cause and prevention of disease. {1010), and Great and Small Things {IQ2‘6). 
Both at home and abroad Lankester did From 1869 to 1878 Lankester was joint- 
much to encourage the study of tliis im- editor with his father of the Quarterly 
portnnt branch of i>ai'asitology. He also Journal of Microscopical Science. Under 
worked on various interesting bacteria, Iris sole editorship from 1878 to 1020 it 
and put forth n theory of ‘ plcornorpliism became the leading British journal of zoo- 
maintaining that various cocci, bacilli, and logy and acquired q 'world-wide reputa- 
vibrios, may be but form-phases of the tion. 

same protean species found under different Among the great services rendered by 
conditions. Another line of microscopical Ijuikester to zoological science must be 
research dealt witli the corpuscles or cells mentioned the founding of the hlaiine 
which float in the blood and other fluids Biological Association in 188‘L It was 
of animals, and with the respiratory and greatly owing to him that tlie necessary 
other pigments of invertebrates. funds were raised for oj'oeting its labora- 

Of Lankester’s later works on verte- tory at Plymouth, and that the iindcr- 
brates may be mentioned papers on LepL taking became nn institiflion of national 
dosiren, Okapia, the heart of various fishes, importance to which the government con- 
and more particularly on Amphioxus; tributed its support. For long, as its presi- 
wliile of a more general character were his dent, Lankester took an active interest in 
essays On Coirijrarative Longevity in Man tlic welfare of the Association, and helped 
and the Lower Animals (1870), On the use toraiseitslaboratorytothcpositionwhich 
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it now holds as a centre of Koologicul re- settlers drawn Inigely from Dunifrios and 
search. Galloway. The pastor was n man of intel- 

hnnkcster received the honorary degree lectual gifts and an cloriuent preacher, 
of D.Se. from the universities of Oxford Buthewasthevictiniofabroodiiigmelan- 
jmciLccds, arid the honorary hL.D. degree choJy which increased ns the years nd- 
froin the university of St. Andrews. He vimeed, and the memory of this allliction 
died in London 15 August 1929. There is sometimes depimscd his youngest son and 
a portrait of him by Sir William Orjicn at made him fear a siinilav fate. Bonar Law’s 
Messrs. Knoedler’s, 15 Old Bond Street, mothcrdiedwhenhewastwoyearsold.and 
London. A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ ap- m his twelfth year he was brought by an 
peared in Vamty Fair 12 January 1905. aunt from Canada to Scotland. He now 
He was unmai ried. found himself in allluent surroundings, but 

LanUester was a man of strong feelings the lessons of his simple home, where the 
■which he (lid not hesitate to express. Any taslcs of the kitchen and the farm were 
form of sham, fraud, or injustice roused shared by all, -ivere not lost upon him. 
his anger. As an instance may be given After a short period nt Gilbertfield School, 
his ruthless exposure of the fashionable Hamilton, he was sent to Glasgow high 
inctliiim Slade in 1876. Though generally school, where James Bryce and Henry 
in the right, his impetuous temperament Campbell-Bannerman had been educated 
sometimes led him into regrettable quar- a few years earlier. He had a quick and 
reis and difliculties. He had many in- energetic mind, but neitlier there nor at 
terests, artistic and literary as well as lectuTCSwliichhenttendcd later atthe uni- 
scicatlfic, and could talk well on almost versity, did he show unusual promise. He 
any subject. His tall and massive frame, was an omnivorous reader, and delighted 
his mobile expressive face, his deep boom- in recalling the fact that before he was 
ing voice made up a vivid nnd impressive twenty-one he had rend Gibbon’s Decline 
personality. Eager, direct, humorous and and Fall of the Roman Empire three times, 
sympatlictic in conversation, sociable in But imdoiibtedly tlie author who gripped 
hal)it, steadfast in friendship, he possessed him at this period was Thomas Carlyle, 
a personal charm which endeared him "to from whose pages he later drew the literary 
Q wide circle of friends at home and quotations with which he occasionally 
abroad. graced his political spcechc.s: his favoui'ite 

[The Times, 10 August 1020 ; Proceedings of quotations were ngiires from blue hooks 
tlic Uoyal Society, vol. evi, 11, 1090 (portrait); Bonar Laws relatives, "illiani, Ricn- 
A'aluj'c, 24 August 1020 ; JoarnafofthcMnrinc and Charles Kiclston, w’ere partners 
Biological Association, vol. xvi, 1930; Journal in a Glasgow firm of mercliant bankers, 
of tlic Royal Mici'oscopknl Society, vol. xxxix, Their business had been mainly conccrn<5d 
1020; Quarlcrhj Journal of Microscopical with financing trade in iron and steel, but 
Science, vol. Ixxiv, 1031.] E. S, Gooduicu. time they were in the autumn of 

their commercial careers, nursing thoir 
LANSDOWNE, fifth Makquess of investments rather than nctivcly trading 
(1845-1927). [See Petty-Fitzmaurice, with them. From these conservative 
Henuy Ciiauleb Keith.] cousins he imbibed liis earliest political 

impressions, including dislike of Mr. Glad- 
LAW, ANDREW BONAR (1858-1928), stone and admiration of Mr. Disraeli. At 
statesman, born 10 September 1858 at the age of sixteen he entered the family 
Kingston, near Richibucto, Ne-w Bruns- business nnd had leisure and means to 
wick, Canada, was the first man of colonial visit France, Germany, and Italy, to learn 
birth to become prime minister of Great to read Frcncli and German, and to speak 
Britain. His father, the Rev. James Law, French. His speech in French, ns in 
a Presbyterian minister, was an Ulster- English, betrayed his ancestry nnd up- 
man who came of farming stock from the bringing. In 1885, at the age of twenty- 
neighbourhood of Povtrusli. His mother, eight, he joined the Glasgow funi of 
a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was William Jacks & Co., iron-mei’cliants, as a 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Kiclston, junior partner. The business of the Kid- 
a Glasgow iron-merchant. They had four .stons was merged in tlie Clydesdale Bank, 
sons, of whom Bonar was tlie youngest, of which, later, Bonar Law became a 
and one daughter, The manse'was a lonely director. Other directorships and the 
wooden farm-house, four or five miles chairmansliip of the Glasgow Iron Trade 
above the mouth of the Richibucto river. Association followed. He lived with the 
The Sunday congregation consisted of Kidstona at Helensburgh and there met 
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Annie Pitcairn, daughter of Harrington 
Robley, of Glasgow, whom he married in 
1891, and by whom he Imd four sons and 
two daughters. He continued after his 
marriage to travel daily between Helens¬ 
burgh and Glasgow. 

When about twenty years of age Bonar 
Law had joined the Glasgow Parliamen¬ 
tary Debating Association, the procedure 
of which was closely modelled on that of 
the House of Commons. As member for 
‘North Staffordshire’ of this local ‘par¬ 
liament’ for many years, he rehearsed his 
later ti'iumphs as a debater and made him¬ 
self thoroughly familiar with parliamen¬ 
tary procedure. It is probable that during 
these debates was born tlie ambition to 
exchange the local for the national forum, 
and the way was jnade possible not only 
by such means as lie acquired in business, 
but also by the receipt of two legacies of 
£30,000 each, from Miss Cntlicriiic Kid- 
ston and Mrs. Janet Kidstoii, the childless 
ividow of Charles Kidston. The abilities 
which he displayed at the Debating Asso¬ 
ciation impressed ofTicials of the Conserva¬ 
tive and Liberal Unionist Associations, 
and in 1898 he was adopted us their candi¬ 
date for the ]31aclcfriars and Hutcheson- 
town division of Glasgow. It was and had 
long been a radical scat, but in the general 
election of 19(10 tlic liberal candidate de¬ 
serted his party on the question of Home 
Rule. The Irish voters preferred to sup- 
poi’t tlic unionist, and with their help 
Bonar Law was returned by a majority of 
1,000 and entered parliaineiitatthe age of 
forty-two. 

In Fel)ruary 1001, in a debate on the 
Address, Bonar Law delivered his maiden 
speech—a defence of Joseph Chamberlain 
and Cecil Rliodcs, wlio had been attacked 
on the previous day by Mr. Lloyd George. 
It ^vas ignored by the press, which was 
move interested in the maiden speech made 
during the same sitting by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The speech which singled out 
Bonar Law for special notice by the 
govenrment was made on 22 April 1903 
in favour of the corn duty proposed by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach). This speech was 
wuiely praised, and led to Bonar La^v’s 
appointmciit us purliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade, after a parliamen¬ 
tary ai^prciiLiceship of barely eighteen 
months, He soon distinguished himself 
in a twenLy-minutes’ speech on the Sugar 
Bounty Convention, the colonial secretary 
(Mr. Chamberlain) describing it as ‘one of 
the most admirable short speeches he had 


ever listened to in the House of Commons ’. 
These early speeches were closely reasoned 
and delivered without notes, but they were 
marred by a too rapid delivery. Their 
strength lay in the speaker’s familiarity 
wuth the intricacies of iniperial and foreign 
trade, and it was these matters which were 
to become in the immediate future the 
w'arp and woof of party ^val'fare. In May 
1903 Chamberlain launched his scheme of 
colonial preference and tariff reform, No¬ 
thing could have better suited the retired 
Glasgow iron-merchant, and he advanced 
steadily to tire front rank of the exponents 
of the new policy. On 10 ScpLcmher 1003 
CImmberlain resigned from Mr. Ba!four’.s 
administration in order to be free to carry 
on his campaign in the country. This and 
the simultaneous resignation of free-trade 
ministers weakened the government, and 
in the general election of January 1908 it 
suffered overwhelming defeat. The conser¬ 
vative party was reduced to 157 members, 
who were divided into Balfourites, Cliam- 
berlainitcs, and unionist‘free-fooders’. At 
Blackfriars (Glasgow) Bonar Law was de¬ 
feated by Mr. G. N. Barnes, a labour 
candidate, but on 15 May 1906 he was 
returned for Dulwicli at a by-election. In 
the summer of 1908 Chamberlain’s lienitli 
broke down. Balfour’s attitude to tarilf 
reform, however clear to himself, was in¬ 
comprehensible to the multitude. Bonar 
Law, on the other hand, was sure of him¬ 
self and liis utterances bore no trace of 
philosophic doubt. He was a mcreliant. 
He and Mr, Austen ChambcrUiin were now 
recognized as the most efl'cctivc advocates 
of liseal cliangc in the unionist party. 
Bonar Law delivered innumerable speeches 
on the one subject, buttressed by an array 
of statistics whicli impressed tliose less 
skilful in their use. 

The mantle of Joseph Chamberlain, now 
aged seventy, passed quietly to Boniir 
Law. Their careers w’cre similar. Belli 
were metal merchants, who entered par¬ 
liament in middle age after succeeding ia 
business; both found olTice at the Board 
of Trade; both were fighting men and 
clTcctive speakers in and outside the House 
of Commons; both were nrclent advocates 
of imperial preference. In origin and out¬ 
look they were both middle class, Neillicr 
belonged to the Clmrch of England, 

On 29 April 1 909 Mr. Lloyd George, as 
chancellor of the Exchequer, made his lirst 
budget statement. Bonar Law denounced 
it as socialism ‘pure and imadullcrated'. 
Nor was he enamoured of the chancellor’s 
schemes for health and unemployment in- 
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Miruiice. ‘It was the success of tariff re- was pretty evenly divided between sup- 
form,’ he argued, ‘wliicli had made the porters of Mr. Walter (afterwards Vis- 
Gcrniau insurance system yjossiblc.’ Also count) Long [q.v.] and (Sir) Austen 
lie would have made the scheme for old age Chamberlain. Tlicsc two respectively pro- 
jicnsiona contributory. The struggle over posed and seconded, as a coinproinise, the 
the budget had been preceded by a de- election of a man much tiiciv junior in par- 
inand on the part of the conservatives for liamentnry experience and public rccog- 
tlie construction of battleships of the nition, who had never held Cabinet odice. 

class in reply to tlie German ‘The fools have stumbled on their best 
naval programme. Throughout this and man by accident’ was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
the following year party feeling ran high, comment at tire time. 

Joseph Chamberlain, from his retirement, When his wife died in 1909 Bonnr Law 
declared that the fate of the budget in- was desolate; old associations were ended 
volved the fate of tariff reform, and and never renewed. Into the void came 
called upon the House of Lords to reject Mr. William Maxwell Aitkeii, a young 
the measure. The Lords did so, and on Canadian man of business, full of energy 
1 December Mr. Asquitli moved that the and eonlideiice. A strong and lasting 
action of the House of Lords was a friendship sjirang up between the two 
usui’iiation of tlic rights of the Commons, men. In Lord Bcavorbroolc, ns Aitkcn 
At the general election whicli followed, became in 1910, Bonar Law found the 
in January 1910, Bonar Law was again kind of assistance which is given to a 
returned for Dulwich, but at that of minister by a first-rate parliamentary 
December 1010, at the bidding of his party, secretary in whose judgement the minister 
he gave up n safe seat and. essayed to has confidence and who can be used as a 
win North-West Manchester. This fight soiuiding-board for ventilation of ideas 
aroused intense interest, as tlic seat had and criticism of persons, and for the ex- 
been WTCsted from Mr. Winston Churchill pansion of the minister’s influence, 
in 1008 by Mr. William Joynson-Hicks On 23 November 1911 the new lender of 
(afterwards Viscount Brentford), and had the opposition addressed a conference of 
been lost again to the liberals in January the National Union of Conservatives at 
1910. Bonar Law failed to capture it, but Leeds, where he denounced Home Rule, 
he reduced the liberal majority from 783 the disc.stablishment of the Welsh Church, 
to 443. In March lOH, however, he was and free trade witti a stinging directness 
returned for the Bootle division of Lanca- which contrasted shnrjjly with Balfourian 
shire at a by-election. Tliroughout tliesc subtleties. * Tlie waters of Marah were not 
contests his main themes were: *naval more bitter than his spceclies’ wrote a 
supremacy and not merely naval superior- contemporary. This bitterness found its 
ity over Germany’; ‘the defence of the mosttartexpression in his handling of the 
loyal minority in Ireland against tlie iin- Irish question which, with tariff reform, 
position of a tyranny’; and tariff reform almost nionopoli?,ed the attention of poll- 
as ‘the greatest of all social reforms’. * We ticians in the years preceding the European 
propose two things: to raise part of our Wnr. With Sir Edward Cm-son he shared 
revenue by the imposition of n duty on the leadership of the section which re- 
foreign manufactured goods that compete peatcdly postponed and paralysed a suc- 
with those made in this country, and we cession of Home Rule Bills, carrying their 
]n’opose also so to readjust our taxation opposition to the brink of civil war. At 
as to obtain the largest possible amount vast demonstrations in 1912 at Belfast 
of preference for the work of our own (Easter) and at Blenheim (27 July) and in 
people in the overseas markets of the the House of Commons itself Bonar Law 
Empire'(Manchester, Dcceiuber 1010). imported into liis speeches a deliberate 
Disaffection in the conservative party note of deiinnee of authority. To tlic 
over the questions of tariff reform and the organizers of the Orange celebrations (12 
Parliament Bill hud undermined Mr. Bal- July 1913) he sent a message declaring 
four’s prestige as leader. Bonar Law sup- that ‘whatever steps they might feel com¬ 
ported Lord LansdoAvnc and Mr. Balfour pellcd to take, whetber they wercconslitu- 
in their decision to accept the Parliament tioiial, or wiietlier in tlie long riui tliey 
Bill ratherthan proceed to extreme courses were unconstitutional, they liad the whole 
with Lord Halsbury and the ‘diehards’, of the Unionist Party under his leadership 
On 8 November 1911 Balfour resigned, behind them’. At Wallsend (20 October) 
and on 18 November Bonar Ltiw was he indicated the various courses which 
elected leader in the Commons. The party were open to the government. Either it 
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must go on as it was doing and provoke 
unionists to resist—that was madness; or 
it could consult the electorate, whose de¬ 
cisions ■would be accepted by the miioiiist 
party as a whole; or thirdly, it could try 
to arrange a settlement which would at 
least avert civil war. When parliament 
met in February 1914, the prime nainistcr, 
Mr. Asquith, struck a conoiliatory note 
and promised to introduce a proposal 
which would ‘ consult... the susceptibili¬ 
ties of all concerned’. This proved to be 
county option with a time limit of six 
years. In an Amending Bill to the Home 
Rule Bill which the Commous had passed 
(26 May) the Lords substituted the per¬ 
manent exclusion of the whole province of 
Ulster for the proposed county option with 
a time limit (8 July). But instead of intro¬ 
ducing the Amending Bill in the altered 
form in which it had left the Upper House, 
Asquith announced the meeting of a con¬ 
ference at Buckingham Pnlace to discuss 
the Irish situation. Lord Lnnsdowne and 
Boiinr Law represented the unionist party. 
The conferenee failed to reach agi'ecmcnt 
on the portion of Ulster which should be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Dublin parliament. On 30 July the prime 
minister, prompted by Bonar Law and 
Carson, said that the Amending Bill would 
be indefinitely po.stponcd in order that the 
country might present a united front to 
the threatened outbreak of war in Europe. 

The rest of tlie Irish story may be out¬ 
lined here before Bonar Law’s seiwices 
during the War are descvibccl. On 18 
September the Home Rule Bill received 
the royal assent, and a Suspensory Bill 
simultaneously provided that it should 
remain in abeyance until after the end of 
the War. Bonar Law denounced this ns a 
breach of faith, left the House with his 
followers in protest, and crossed to Belfast 
in order to renew and even to extend the 
pledges of the unionist party -to Ulster 
(28 September). Abortive negotiations 
for a settlement proceeded intermittently 
throughout 1015 and lOlQ, and in 1917 
(16 May), when Bonar Law was chancellor 
of the Exclieq ner,Mr. Lloyd George ofTerec] 
Ireland the alternative of a bill for the 
immediate application of the Home Rule 
Act to Ireland, excluding the six counties 
of North-East Ulster, or the summoning of 
a convention of Irishmen of all shades 
of opinion for the purpose of drafting a 
constitution. Tlic latter was accepted, but 
its report (8 April 1918) showed tliat the 
‘substantial agreement’ laid down by the 
prime minister as the condition precedent 


to legislation had not been reached. Ten 
clays later the Military Service (No. 2) 
Act, 1918, extended conscription to Ire¬ 
land, and in announcing that the govern¬ 
ment intended to enforce it, Bonar Law 
announced also the iiitroduetion of a fur¬ 
ther Home Rule Bill. This was never pro¬ 
duced owing to the discovery in May of a 
widespread mutinous intrigue in Ireland 
and the arrest of Arthur Grilli th [q.v.] and 
Mr. Eamoii de Valera. Conscription re¬ 
mained a dead letter. On the eve of the 
general election of Decemher 1918, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law issued a 
joint letter which declared*. ‘Two paths 
are closed; the one leading to a complete 
severance of Ireland from the Britisli Em¬ 
pire, and the other to the forcible sub¬ 
mission of the six counties of Ulster to a 
Home Rule Parliament against their will.’ 
The policy of alternating repression witli 
conciliation continued. At the end of lOlO 
the government intioduced the last Home 
Rule Bill, providing a parliament for 
Northern Irdand (the six counties), a par¬ 
liament for tlie rest of Ireland, and a 
federal council for all Ireland. Bonar Law 
supported the Bill in a speech in wliich he 
condemned Dominion Home Rule as tan¬ 
tamount to giving the right to sot up an 
Irish republic. On 17 March 1921, his 
health undermined, Bonar Law resigned 
the leadership of tlie House of Commons 
and of the unionist party after filling the 
one post for over four years and the other 
for nearly ten. He was thus not a member 
of the Coalition ministry which concluded 
the Irish Treaty (0 December 1921). But 
I he was frequently consulted by the govern¬ 
ment and by Sir James Craig (afterwards 
Lord Craigavon), who spoke for Ulster, 
and he emerged vinexpectcdly from his 
temporary retirement in order to recom¬ 
mend the treaty to the House of Common.s. 
Had he opposed the negotiations there 
W'ould have ];)cen no treaty. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
Bonar Lnw tendered tlic liberal prime 
minister (Mr, Asquith) the support of the 
unionist party in resisting German aggres¬ 
sion (2 August 1014). During the opening 
months of the Wav tliis support was loyally 
given, but with growing inipaticnco on the 
part of the opposition. Truces of Lhe con¬ 
flict over Ireland still remained and made 
co-operation difTicult. Finally, on the 
resignation of Lord Fisiicr from the Ad- 
mitiilty, Bonar Law informed the prime 
minister (17 Mny 1916) that a change in 
the composition of the government had 
become inevitable. Two days later the 
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formation of the first Coalition ministty 
was announced, and tlie leader of the 
unionist party found himself relegated to 
the insignificant position of secretary for 
the Colonics, on appointment which not 
only rellectcd Ifonnr Law’s self-abnegation 
but also Asquith’s preference for Unlliol 
men to business men as close collcngues. 
In the autumn of 1915 Bonar Law led the 
group in the Cabinet -which pressed for the 
evacuation of the Dardanelles, caiTying 
his own opposition to the verge of resigna¬ 
tion, at which point Asquith surrendered. 
In January lOlG he took charge of the 
Cojupidsory Military Scrs’iec BiJl. ITc re¬ 
sisted its application to Ireland as, on 
balance, unprofitable, and skilfully sur- 
niounted omcnclmeuts dealing with con¬ 
scientious objection. The third reading 
was carried by 883 votes to 36. In June 
IfllO he attended an economic conference 
in Paris anti agreed to the policy of joint 
economic action by the Allies during the 
War and permanent deCensive collabora¬ 
tion thci'cal'ter. It ^VQS not until April 
1917 that he had the satisfaction of an¬ 
nouncing that the Imperial War Cabinet 
had accepted the principle of imperial 
preference for the British filinpire. 

As early as March 191(1 Bonar Law had 
expressed the view to John Redmond that 
while Asquith was then the best possible 
prime minister, he would probably even¬ 
tually be replaced by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Tins actually happened in December 1016. 
Tlio devious operations by which Bonar 
Law’s mistrust of Mr. Lloyd George was 
changed into active co-operation have 
been described by Lord Beaverbrook, who 
largely engineered them, by the bio¬ 
graphers of Mr. Asquith, and by Mr. Lloyd 
George in his War Memoirs. They cannot 
be disentangled here. On 3 DeccmbcT, 
after a meeting of conservative niinistens, 
Bonar Law saw the prime iniiiistcr at 
Downing Street and demanded theve.signa- 
tion of Asquith’s govermnent. Mr. IJoycl 
George resigned on 6 December and 
Asquith a few hours later on the same 
(lay. On the same evening King George V 
invited Bonar Law to form an administra¬ 
tion. He first sought the co-operation of 
Mr, Lloyd George and then that of Asquith, 
and when this was not forthcoming he ad¬ 
vised the king to cal I on Mr. Lloyd George. 
On 7 Dccomiier fllr. Lloyd George became 
prime minister. In the new government 
Bonar La^v became chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons. He was also a member of the War 
Cabinet, but he was not expected to take 


the same active part in it as the otlicr four 
members. At the Trensmy and in the 
House Bonnr Law quickly revealed abili¬ 
ties which had been fatally undevestiinated 
by Asquith. He reversed the prevailing 
policy of high money rates and short- term 
indebtedness and issuctl .a scries of War 
Loans, on n lower interest basis for long 
terms, which rank among the greatest 
achievements in the lii.story of British 
finance. In October 1917 he launched a 
campaign for national war bonds to an 
unlimited amount on terms which in¬ 
geniously combined the advantages of 
short- and long-dated .scenritjes. Ihis -was 
remarkably successful and provided the 
state with a continuous flow of money 
until the end of the War, 

The fifth -war budget was introduced by 
Bonar Law on 2 May 1017. He recounted 
witii pride the great success of -the war 1 oan 
which he ha<l floated in a inemornble ap¬ 
peal at the Guilclliall on 11 January. By 
31 March the total yield, including con¬ 
versions, amounted to .£2,007 millions. In 
fixing the low terms of this loan he had 
defied the advice of the City and of his 
own ollicials, and the public rc.sponse 
amply supjmi’tcd his judgement. He now 
added no new taxes, but increased the 
excess profits duty from CO to 80 per cent, 
and the tobacco duties and entertainments 
tax were also ineveased. Critics denou n ced 
the budget for ‘its miserably small addi¬ 
tion to taxation ’ and the needless burden 
which would cripple industry in the pof.t- 
Wnr 5 'Cfirs. The chancellor argued that no 
belligerent country had provided, ns Great 
Britain had done, 26 per cent, out of 
revenue to meet expcndilui'c during the 
War. Replying to tho.se who desired con¬ 
scription of wealth as of men, lie said:‘If 
we c.un get the money we need by \mlim- 
tary methods, by unsettling as little as 
pos.siblc tiic existing machinery, then I am 
certain you will got more of it niid for a 
longer time than by an attempt at con¬ 
scription.’ 

On 22 April 1918 Bonar Law submitted 
thesixthwnr budget,‘a financial statement 
on a scale far exceeding any that had ever 
been known at any time or in any country ’. 
The revenue for 1018-1919 he estimated 
at £8‘i2 millions, expenditure at £2,072 
millions. New taxes were expected to pro¬ 
duce £114 millions in a full year. Income 
tax was placed at Gs. in the £ at £2,500 a 
year, and super-tax at ds. Od. in the £ on 
excess over £10,000 a year. Farmers’ tax 
was doubled. A proposal to tax luxuries, 
a French fiscal device, was later withdrawn 
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as impiacticable. The balance to be bor- transfci' of indnstrics from a war-time to a 
rowed, roughly £2,000 millions, was more peace basis. And there was always the 
than three times the pre-War national Irisliqucstion. Whendeliveringhisnddress 
debt, The chancellor declared himself to as loitl rectorof Glasgow University on 11 
be guided by the rule of his predecessor, March 1921, he betrayed signs of momen- 
Mr. Reginald M'Kenna, that ‘on the os- tary collapse, and on 17 March, broken 
sumption that the War came to nn end at dowm by years of incessant labour and by 
the close of the year for which the financial personal sorrows, he resigned ollice and 
statement was made, thei-e woidd be a sought rest in the south of France. His 
sulUcicut revenue without new borrowing health impros'cd and he ceturired home in 
or new taxation to make sure that not only the autumn, emerging from his retirement 
the expenditure left after the War, but the to recommend the Irish Treaty, 
debt charge could be met’. Tins iin- Meanwhile a growing section of con- 
paralleled budget coincided with some of servatives was chafing under the domi- 
the most desperate struggles of the War, nance of Mr. Lloyd George and the Coali- 
and it passed very easily and with so little tion. Matters came to a head over ‘the 
change that the clmnccllor’s revenue pro- Clianak crisis’—the fear that the prime 
posals were modiflecl only in respect of minister and certain of his colleagues were 
two million pounds. bent on rc.suming war against Mustapha 

Throughout these years of vast and Kemal, who was threatening the neutral 
anxiousrcsponsibjlitytliechanccllor,while zone.s by which Constantinople, the Bos- 
confident of the ultimate victory of the phorus, and the Dardanelles were tlien 
Allies, deprecated optimism and pessimism protected. This policy aroused widespread 
alike, and couclied his apjjeals for sacrifice opposition in the country among all par- 
in speeches of marked sobriety. These tics, but conflict was avoided by the tact- 
were in sliarp contrast to the flamboyant ful attitude of Sir Charles Haringlon, the 
manifesto issued by Mr. Lloyd George and Allied commander-in-chief at Constanti- 
himself on the eve of the general election noplc. At the Carlton Club on 10 October 
of December 1018, which followed the 1022aspcechby Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and 
Armistice (11 November). Bonar Law the declaration of Bonar Law that the 
justified the continuance of the Coalition unity of his party could only be saved by 
as the one condition of ensuring peace withdrawing from the Coalition, combined 
abroad, and preventing revolution at to bring about the fall of the government, 
home. The ‘orgy of chauvinism’ which Mr. Lloyd George resigned, and on 23 
characterized the election was not his October Bonar Law became prime minis- 
doing, and he discouraged extravagant ter with a purely conservative Cabinet, 
liopcs of the financial terms to be im- On the same day he was unanimously 
posed upon Germany. But he was a elected to the leadership of the party in 
consenting party to tlic device of issuing place of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The 
‘coupons’to approved unionist and coali- new prime minister at once struck tlie 
tion liberal candidates, whereby the sacri- note of his policy t tranquillity and stabi- 
flee of seats to labour candidates and in- lity, ‘leaving the recovery to come, not so 
dependent liberals was avoided. The result much by action from above, as by the free 
was a coalition majority ofnearly 250, and pJay and energy of our own people. . . . 
a large accession of unionist members- There are times when it is good to sit still 
Bonar Law himself was returned for Cen- and go slowly.’ This programnre of nega- 
tral Glasgow, the division in which his tion secured him nn independent majority 
business life had been spent. He took the of 75 at the genernl election in November. 
olTice of lord privy seal and leader of the Neverthcless,uncinp!oyiuent,housing,and 
House of Commons, and during the pro- foreign affairs gave the prime minister 
longed absences of iMr. Lloyd George while little of the ‘freedom from disturbance at 
attemling conferences abroad he acted as home niul abroad’ for which he yearned, 
prime minister. Only when his presence During 1922 Britisli and French ‘rc- 
was absolutely necessary did he attend parations’ policies, wliich had hitherto 
the Peace Conference at Paris, travelling been in genernl accord, showed signs of 
by air whenever possible. ITc was one of increasing divergence. At the conference 
the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles, held at Cannes in January, and indeed 
At home, during the years 1919 and 1920, thi-oughout that year, British infiiicnce 
he was absorbed in the problems of de- was being used to mitigate and postpone 
mobilization and resettlement, the re- payment of reparations by Germany in 
moval of war-time restrictions, and the face of the vigorous and literal demands 
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of JI. Poincard, and to question the right 
of independent action by France in the 
event of default. The German mark fell 
in the couv.se of the year from iihout 800 
to 34,000 to the £. Inter-allied debts, re¬ 
parations, the co-operation of the United 
SLate.s of America in the affairs of Europe, 
and tlie mounting figures of imeinploy- 
ment had been treated by the Coalition 
Cabinet as interlocked problenra, and the 
solution of none of them was iir sight when 
Boimr haw took olfice. He presided over 
a conference of Allied prime ministers in 
London, 9-11 December, which was ad- 
jomned to Paris until January 1923. 
Between tlie two sessions Bonnr Law 
nniioimccd that on certain conditions 
Great Britain ‘woiild be willing to run 
the i'isk in tire end of paying more to 
the United States than she would receive 
from the Allies and Germany’, and the 

Ilepavations Commission, theBritish mem¬ 
ber dissenting, declared that Germany’s 
failure to deliver timber to France during 
1922 constituted a default and that this 
paved tire way for the imposition of sanc¬ 
tions. In Paris (2 January 1923) Poincard 
and Bonai' Law tabled proposals too 
complicated for summary here; in 
cascuce their differences were accentu¬ 
ated, Great Britain wished to fix figures 
within the reasonable capacity of Germany 
to pay, on condition tliat she should stabi¬ 
lize the mark and balance her budget 
under supervision. France would agree to 
no policy \vhich did not involve strict 
control of Germany’s finances, together 
witli the talcing of extensive ‘productive 
pledges’ of material assets guaranteeing 
future payments. At the close of the first 
session of the conference Bonar Law was 
convinced that compromise was impos¬ 
sible, and but for the demands of courtesy 
nnd the prcssiii'o of advisers he would have 
returned to London at once. On dj January 
he declared that ‘the ditch was one which 
no bridge could span’, and the conference 
broke down. Within a week the French 
and Belgian governinents announced tlieir 
intention of oceii|)ying the Iliihr, the 
policy against whicli Bonar Law had pm- 
tested ill vain. It is difficult to imagine 
him conducting international conferences 
extending over many wceka, like Lord 
Ciirzon at Lausanne, or Jlr. Lloyd George 
on several occasions. He was quick to 
under.stand a situation, deliberate and 
dexterous in handling it,lucidand accurate 
in his statement of it, but his patience and 
resource were very limited. He never 
practised sclf-deccption, and of two views 


he chose the one less favourable to him¬ 
self. He did not preen himself, dcli\'cring 
elaborate prono\incements after the man¬ 
ner of Lord Curzon, nor revel in a battle 
of bargaining wits like Mr. Lloyd Gcoi-go. 
He was free of the vanity wliicli clothes 
failure in a formula, and, like Sir. Asquith, 
he ‘disdainedtlie minor arts of poiiulnrity ’. 

One of the infijor questions wliich called 
for immediate action by the new consev va- 
tive administration was that of the fund¬ 
ing of the American debt. The purts 
played respectively by the prime minister 
and the cliancellor of the Exclieqner (Mr, 
Baldwin) in the settlement ultimately 
concluded have been the subject of much 
debate, and until contemporary .state 
documents are available in Great Britain 
and in the United States no final judge¬ 
ment is possible. Reluelauce to surrender 
office and disperse collengiies newly as¬ 
sembled in a purely coiiseivative Cabinet 
after seventeen years in opposition or 
coalition, must have weighed heavily with 
the prime minister. Mr. Richard Law, 
member of parliament for Soutli-West 
Hull, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Conuuons on 18 June 1933, stated it as 
iiis view that, but for the fact that his 
father was at the time a very sick man, he 
would not have acce])tcd tire settlement, 
and W'onld sooner have brolccn up his own 
government, fresh as it then was. 

As early as November 1918, Bonar Law, 
then cljanceJlor of the Exchequer, had 
considered the possibility of the entire can¬ 
cellation of iiitcr-Allicd debts, and through¬ 
out tlie years of negotiation which followed, 
this idea persisted in the minds of some 
British ministers, despite recurrent and 
emphatic discouragement from Washing¬ 
ton. Another bod)’’ of opinion, considering 
the economic restoration of Europe to be 
the matter of chicL’ urgency, favoured the 
funding of the dcl)t withovit delay and on 
such terms a a were then obtainable. There 
were also those who, while willing to for¬ 
go Great Britain’s reparation claims as 
part of a general settlement, were unwill¬ 
ing that the United State'; should play off 
debtors against each other, and insisted 
on a mo.st-favourcd-natioii clause as a 
condition of agreement. After protracled 
debate and delay the Cabinet succeeded in 
harmonizing its views in the Ball'our Nole 
(1 August Ib22). It liad already agreed to 
dtspatcli a delegation to AVasUingloii, Cer¬ 
tain other antecedent facts must be borne 
ill mind in judging the position as it stood 
when Bonar Law became premier. On 31 
January 1922 the American senate had 
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passed an Act establishing a World War 
Debt Funding Commission, closely defin¬ 
ing its powers, fixing the miniiiitim rate 
of interest at per cent, and the period of 

debt repayment at tivcnty-flve yeai's. On 
20 February 1022 the financial secretary 
to the British Treasury had announced 
that £25,000,000 would he provided in the 
budget estimates for 1022-1928 to cover 
one half-year’s interest, and on 21 March 
the chancellor of the Exclicquer (Sir 
Robert Horne) told the House of Com¬ 
mons that he did not propose ‘to mnkc any 
conditions to the United States for the 
payment of our due obligations’. The 
absence of hostile criticism of this an- 
nouneeincnt suggests that tire prevailing 
opinion was tliat, whatever other nations 
might do, Great Britain meant to pay. 
Speaking in New York (4 October 1022) 
Mr. Reginald M‘Kenna, a leading banker 
and former chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declared that Great Britain had both 
means and determination to pay the debt 
in full. The effect of tlie Balfour Note on 
American opinion was bad, and would 
liave been worse but for the good will 
engendered by the signature of the agree¬ 
ment constituting the Irish Free State (6 
December 1921) and of the Washington 
Naval Treaty (13 December 1021 and 0 
February 1022). 

The British delegates, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Baldwin) and the 
governor of the Bank of England (Mr. 
Montagu Norman), arrived in Washington 
on 4 January 1023. They had been given 
no written instructions, but they knew 
that the annuity envisaged by the prime 
minister was in the neighljourhood of 
£25,000,000 and a rate of interest of 2^ 
per cent. Even lower figures than these 
had been hinted at by the American am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain (Mr. George 
Harvey) as likely to satisfy Congress, and 
this had coloured Bonar Law’s views. This 
optimism had no basis in fact. Negotia¬ 
tions between the British and American 
commissions proceeded and were reported 
to the prime minister, who grew increas¬ 
ingly despondent. On 14 January the 
American commission offered a settlement 
on the basis of 3 per cent, interest for the 
first ten years and 3^ per cent, thereafter; 
a sinking fund at ^ per cent, throughout, 
and hack interest to be calculated jxt 
4^ per cent. This offer was equivalent 
to annual payments of 8101,000,000 
for ten years, and of 8184,000,000 
for fifty-two years, and was in reply 
to Mr. Baldwin’s provisional suggestion of 


8 per cent, througliout. Its acceptance 
was strongly pressed upon the Cabinet by 
the delegation and by the British ambas¬ 
sador to the United States (Sir Aucldaad 
Geddes) as the best obtainable, and on 21 
January Sir Robert Horne, then in New 
York and in consultation with interests 
friendly to England, cabled the same ad¬ 
vice. Bonar Law denounced the terms as 
cxeeecliiigly harsh and unfair; they would 
infiict a crippling burden of taxation on 
the British people for two generations and 
would severely strain their relations with 
the people of the United States. The 
French were in occupation of the Ruhr, 
and he saw little hope of payments being 
made to England from Europe. Mr. 
M'Kciina and Lord Bcaverbrook, two of 
his closest friends, and also Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, the economist, confirmed the 
prime minister in his opposition. A meet¬ 
ing to adjourn the Washington negotia¬ 
tions and to j>erinit consultations in Lon¬ 
don was fixed for 18 January, but on 1C 
January the respective offers of the two 
commissions appeared in the American 
press and the result was to stabilize the 
American offer. Some oljservations made 
by Mr. Baldwin to pressmen on his arrival 
at Southampton on 27 January stillencd 
opinion in the United States against any 
further eonce.ssion. The British Cabinet 
met on 30 January, and Bonar Law made 
it clear that he wovild resign ratlier than 
be a party to the proposed terms. He re¬ 
fused to believe tliat a day Avould not come 
when the rank and file of Americans would 
share what he knew to be the mind of their 
more enlightened compatriots. Tlie dis¬ 
cussion was ineonelusive and wns ad¬ 
journed to the following afternoon. In the 
intci'val certain ministers indicated that 
they were not prci'iarccl even to appear to 
repudiate acknowledged obligations. This 
became the dominant view of tlie large 
majority of miaisl:cr.s. On the morning of 
31 January Mr. M‘Kcnna, convinced tliat 
the City favoured accc])tanoe, advised 
Bonar Law to yield. In the afternoon the 
Cabinet decided to accept the American 
terms and the crisis ended. Whether 
Bonar Law yielded because he wns at the 
time a very .sick man, or whether, but for 
his sickness, he would have shared the 
view's of his colleagues, no one can say. 

When Bonar Law had left ollice in 
March 1021 he had told the prime minister 
that he was ‘quite worn out’. Before re¬ 
turning to ofTicc on 23 October 3922 lie 
had ‘hesitated up to the last moment’. 
He was prime minister for 209 days only, 
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resigning on Whitsunday, 20 May 1023. 

on 30 October following, he died, 
there could be no doubt that, in the words 
of his successor, Mr. Balilwin, Bonar Law 
iiad given his life for lus country, just as 
much as if he luid fallen in the European 
War. He died at 24 Onslow Gardens, 
I>o 7 i£lon, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 5 November. Two of his sons 
were killed in the War, Charles in Pale.s- 
tinc, and James in France. He was sur¬ 
vived by two sons and two daughters. 

No one will claim for Bonar Law a place 
among the greatest of England’s prime 
ministers. Posterity indeed may give him 
0 lower rank titan is his clue, not only be¬ 
cause of his own indilTcrencc to fame but 
also because his solid qualities made no 
popular appeal. When he reached the top 
he ^vns a tired man. He had Illlcd the high¬ 
est ollices in the state with great ability 
and sagacity in years of unparalleled strain 
and anxiety. His mind worked rapidly; 
lie grasped clearly the most technical 
memoranda submitted to him; liis criti¬ 
cism was swift, acute, and extremely 
practical; liis memory was abnormally 
retentive and accurate. I-Tis industry was 
concentrated and his curiosity severely 
restricted. He had none of Lord Curzon’s 
insatiable appetite for information. Litera¬ 
ture and art bad no interest for him; to 
music he was deaf and to scenery blind. 
His sceptical outlook was tinged with 
jnclancholy. He lived simply, smoked 
excessively, and shunned society. He 
rarely left London and made no use of 
Clicqucr.s Court in Buclciiighamshirc, the 
ollicial eouiitry residence of the prime 
iniiiistei'. All this is true, but it gives a 
completely misleading picture of the man. 
Bonar Law united a cliaraeter ‘honest to 
ttio verge of simplicity’ with a disposition 
‘sweet and kind’ and a innnner so gentle 
and charming as to prove irresistible to 
liis associates. DinUlcnt about his own 
powers, he could, when roused, sliow a 
stubborn firmness and decision. But hts 
normal attitude was one of repose and 
quiet friendliness, wliicli kindled a loving 
loyalty in all w’lio became intimate with 
liim. In lujman affection and hard work, he 
told the Glasgow st uden ts, lie hud found the 
best that life could offer. He played chess 
ami bridge, laum-tennis and golf, and was 
proficieut in all, but parliament ab.sorbcd 
bis energies. He was .supreme as leader of 
the House of Commons, and his ascen¬ 
dancy has been compared with that of 
\Yal])ole in the eiglitceiith century anti 
of Peel in the nineteenth. He conducted 


its business with easy mnsteiy from day 
to day, judging bills primarily by the 
smoothness of their pa.ssage, and un¬ 
troubled by dreams of millcimial achieve- 
incnt. For him, as for his hero, Joseph 
ChambcTlain, a fortnight’s future sulliccd 
in politics. By Ulster alone was he stirred 
to the depths ns by some pjiinitive pns- 
.sion. Tariff reform was a paying business 
proposition. For the rest, he was open to 
argument, and it was parliamentary ex¬ 
pediency which was apt to turn the scale. 
In the election of November 1922, where 
his was the determining voice, he en¬ 
visaged ‘as little legislation as possible’. 
This was doubtless in part reaction from 
the methods of December 1018, but it was 
also in harmony with the speaker’s native 
caution and distrust of gl ittcriiig promises. 

Bonnr Law’s speeclic.s are no longer 
read, but if judged by their fitness for 
their immediate purpose they must be 
given high rank. Speaking witli engaging 
candour, his lucidity, moderation, and 
plain sense werc perfectly achai^ted to con¬ 
vince and unite those who listened to him 
and to dissolve opposition. During the 
years of the War his fairness in debate, his 
modesty in demeanour, his freedom from 
envy and all uncharitablcncss, no less than 
the purity of his patriotism, made him be¬ 
loved of all parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons. A passage from Macaulay’s descrip¬ 
tion of William Pitt the younger as a 
speaker can be applied to Bonar Law: 

‘He could with case present to his 
audience, not perhaps an exact or pro¬ 
found, but a clear, popular, and plaus¬ 
ible view of the most extensive and 
complicated .subject. Nothing was out 
of place; nothing was forgotten ; niiiiiitc 
details, dates, sums of money M’erc all 
faithfully preserved in his memory, 
Even intricate questions of finance, 
when explained by liim, seemed clear 
to the plainest man among hia hcaiers. 
... He was the only man who could open 
a Budget without notes.’ 

In December 191G it \vns Bonar Law’s 
action which made possible the second 
Coalition government and which brought 
iMr. Lloyd George to the premiership. The 
puvtnei-.shjp of the two men—‘tlie most 
perfect partnership in political liistovy’— 
with their humble origin and nnslcre up¬ 
bringing, with their eom])iementiivy gifts 
and divergent tempcniUK'nis, profoundly 
affected the fortunes of the War. For over 
four yeans the one never took an important 
step without conferring with the other, 
and to compute the contribution of Bonar 
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I^aw to the partnership it would be neces¬ 
sary to know not only the policies and 
projects of liis sanguine colleague which he 
approved, hut also those which he resisted, 
modified, or defeated. That colleague litis 
placed on record his sense of the value of 
Bonar Law’s searching criticism and his 
real courage wlien together they were 
responsilile for the inoinentous decisions 
of the European War. 

There is a portrait of Bonar Law by Sir 
James Guthrie in the National Portrait 
Gallery; a second by Rene de I'Hopital 
at the Carlton Club; a third, outlined by 
Sir James Gutlivic and jiaintcd by J. B. 
Anderson, at the Constitutional Club; a 
fourth by J, B. Anderson at the Conseiv'a- 
tive Club, Glasgow; a cartoon by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vomlij Fair 2 Mardi 1005, 
and an anonymous one 10 April 1912. 

[Lord Beaverbrook, Politicians and the War 
19U-J910, 2 vols,, 1028 luid 1032; J. A. 
Spender und Cyril Asquith, Life of Lord Ox¬ 
ford and Asquith, 103*2; ]Var Memoirs of David 
Lloyd George, vol, ii, 1033 ; II. A. Taylor, The 
Slraiige Case of Andreiv Bonar Law, 1082; Sir 
Austen Cliiunbei’lnin, Down the Years, 1035; 
private information ; pcisoiial knowledge.] 

T. JoNna. 

LA'WRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
(1885-1030), poet, novelist, and essayist, 
born 11 September 1885 atEastwood, near 
Nottingham, was the fourth cliild and 
third son of Joim Arthur Lainence, a 
coal-inincr, by his wife, Lydia Beardsall. 
As a child LawTcnce had pneumonia, and 
became susceptible to consumption. Later 
in life he contracted the disease, and even¬ 
tually died of it. Life ns a collier was 
therefore out of the question. At the age' 
of thirteen, however, he won a scholarship 
at Nottingham high school, and, after a 
short period as a clerk, went to tlie British 
sciiool at Eastwood as a pupil teacher. At 
the age of eighteen he entered Nottingham 
University College, inatriculntcd, and two 
years later took his teacher’s certiiicnte, 
and was appointed to the Davidson Road 
School, Croydon. This education was 
made possible by the self-sacrifice of his 
mother, to udiom he was passionately de¬ 
voted ; and it is possible that her example 
influenced his literary pursuits, since she 
had been a school teacher, had a taste for 
I’cadiug, and had UTitten poetry. Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, at that time editor of 
2Vie English Jlcview, encouraged Laivrencc 
to write, published contributions by him, 
and introduced him to his first publisher. 
Laivrenee was also assisted by tiie friend- 


sliip and advice of Mi’. Edward Garnett. 
Aftei' the publication of his novel, The 
White Peacock; in 1911, LaivTcnee rc.signecl 
his post (receiving very honourable certifi- 
eates from bis superiors), and determined 
to live by his writing. 

The circumstances of liis early life made 
a deep impression on Lawrence’s seivsitivc 
nature. The conditions of life in a mining 
community filled him with bitter hatred of 
industrialism and machinery, because he 
believed that men were degraded by them. 
Fortunately, he ivas able to escape to the 
open country on long walks, and the poet 
in him awoke us he responded to the 
rhytlim of natural life witli a passionate 
sensibility which is apparent throughout 
his writings. He felt the universe as a 
living thing, a mystic inspiration (‘Not 
me, not me, but the wind which bloivs 
tliroiigh me’), nnd his life might be ex¬ 
plained as the passionate nnd fruitless 
quest for a society where men ‘ lived breast 
to breast with the cosmos’. His human 
sympathies were no less vivid, stimulated 
by contact with miners and farm people 
and by his profound filial love for liis 
mother. From them Lawrence Icai'ucd to 
value quality of feelings more than intel¬ 
lectual distinction, sensibility more than 
agi’eeablc manners, vitality more than 
success. 

After The White Peacock, Laiyrence 
wrote The Trespasser (1912) and one of 
the most widely read of all his books, Sons 
and Lovers (1913), which aiipeared soon 
after his first boolc of poems, Love Poems 
and Others (1013). Meanwhile he had gone 
abroad for the first time, to Germany in 
May 1912. There lie lived in a small cot¬ 
tage in the Isar valley; then he moved 
into Austria, and went on foot oi’cr tlie 
Brenner Pass to Lake Garda, where he 
stayed (at Gargnano) until April 1913, 
After a brief return to Germany ancltlience 
to England, he lived nt Lerici, in Italy, 
from September 1913 until June 1014, In 
July 1914< he was married in England to 
Frieda von Richthofen, after her divorce 
from her fir.st husband, Professor Ernest 
Weelcley. She was the daughter of Baron 
von Richthofen, military governor of 
Metz. It is entirely erroneous to suppose 
that Lawrence cither practised or coun¬ 
tenanced ‘free love’. He plaoctl the sanc¬ 
tity of marriage in tlie reality of the humnn 
relationship and not in its social or legal 
aspect. For the poetry of this period, see 
his Arnores (published 1916) and Look, We 
Have Come Through (published 1917). 

Like most people who achieve anything, 
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Lawcncc had gambled on the future, by 
abandoning tcndiing and by assuming the 
responsibilities of nuiiTiage. It was not so 
imprudent os miglit be thought. In 1914 
lie Iiad already won a certain reputation 
ns an author, and was -welcomed in London 
by distinguished members of his own pro¬ 
fession as well us by people in society. And 
lie was in no danger of being spoiled by 
success. He was n man of frugal, even 
fiustcve habits, to which he owed the pre¬ 
servation of his ahvays delicate health. To 
spare his lungs, he never smoked; he drank 
little, and lived on the plainest food, which 
lie frequently prepared liiinself; all his 
tastes were simple. He was indifferent -to 
material suecess and to all the usual re- 
^vards; but he did ardently desire a sym¬ 
pathetic response to his witings and was 
convinced that what he had to say was of 
value to mankind. Here he was defeated 
by the disarray and hectic psychology of 
the years of the European War. 

During the early part of the War, Law¬ 
rence Jived in or near London, and in 
December 1014 he publislicd a volume of 
short stories, The Prussian Officer. The 
topical title Avas not his. Active service 
WHS impossible for a man so fregile, even 
if Ills vicAvs had allowed him to serve 
willingly; but though he could not be a 
conscientious objector, and was tAvice re¬ 
jected for service, he held that the War 
Avas wholly evil. Something of thi.s attitude 
is expressed in the latter jjart of The liain- 
ioTL), a novel Avhich he published in 1915, 
though the war there denounced is the 
Boer Wav. Tliis book, pcrliaps the most 
profound and poetical of LaAATcncc’s 
novels, Avas the subject of a prosecution, 
and Avns condemned as indecent. ThebloAv 
to LaAvrcnce was far more staggering than 
is generally rcnlizcd. It iinmlvcd him in 
pecuniary dilYlculties Avhich he did not 
escape for years; it marked him Avith a 
disgrace AA’hich he felt keenly, and believed 
to be undeserved; it Avas a severe rebuff 
to his idealistic beliefs. All this aa'us 
mingled Avitli acute suffering OA'cr the 
continuance of the War and its destruc¬ 
tiveness. 

LaAvrcnce’s chief desire noAv AA'a.s to leaA'C 
EnoJaiid, and he n]>plicd for passporLs for 
himself and his Avil'c to America. Lack of 
money for the passage frustrated his pro¬ 
ject, and he retired to a small cottage at 
/ennor, CornAvall, Avhere ho Avorked on 
Women in Love (privately printed in Ncav 
Verk, 1920; publislied in London, 1921). 
Enr reasons unknown to him, he and his 
wife (avIio Avas cousin to the wcll-knoAvn 


German airman, von Hichthofen) were 
ordered to leave Zennor in October 1017, 
and not to enter any prohibited area. He 
went first to London; then lived in small 
cottages, at Hermitage near Newbury, and 
at Middlcton-by-Wirksworth in Derby¬ 
shire. His sufferings during this period are 
related in two long chapters, headed ‘The 
Nightmare’, in his Australian novel, Kan¬ 
garoo (1928). 

ToAvards the end of 1919 LaAvrence 
scraped -together a few pounds and left 
England, to Avluch he never returned ex¬ 
cept on very brief visits. While resent¬ 
ment at the trcrttjncnt he had received 
may have had soinctliing to do Avith this, 
the chief motive of his exile avus despair 
at the hostile attitude displayed in Eng¬ 
land towards himself and his writings. 
For the remainder of his life he Avas a 
Avnndcrer, and only the main outline of li is 
pilgrimage can or need he traced here. He 
AA’ent first to Florence (sec the Florentine 
chapters in Aaron's Hod, 1022), then to 
Piciniscoin the Abru/zi (see tiie latter part 
of The Lost Girl, 1020). He lied from the 
intense cold of the Abruz/.i to Capri, liked 
and disliked it, and then settled for a time 
at Fontana Vecchia, near Taormina, where 
he remained until February 1922, except 
for short exenrsions. In Sea and Sardinia 
(1921) he produced the second of his re¬ 
markable travel books—the first Avas 2'ivi- 
lighi in Italy (1910), describing a walking 
tour through Switzerland to Italy—and 
accomplished the feat of making an in¬ 
teresting book out of the impressions and 
experiences of a few days. 

The chronology' of Lawrence’s Avritings 
cannot at present be prceLscly dctci'mincd; 
Avhat is certain is iluvt the order of com¬ 
position does not correspond Avith the dates 
of publication. Among the books pub¬ 
lished at this time may be mentioned 
Psychoanalysis and the JJnconscious (New 
York, 1921), Fantasia of the Unconscious 
(1922), and the short stories entitled FJng- 
land, My England (Ncav York. 1922). 
Traces of his life in Sicily Avill he found in 
his beautifully Avritten introduction to 
Memoirs of the Foreign Legion by ‘M. j\I.’ 
(London, 192-1') and in the poems, Birds, 
Beasts and Floioers (1928). Studies in 
Classical American Literature Avas issued 
in America in the same year (192?J). 

Early in 1022 LaAvrcnce left Sicily for 
America, by AA'ay of Ceylon and of Austra¬ 
lia, AA'hcre he stayed for- a time. He reached 
San Francisco in September 1 922, travelled 
in the United States and in Mexico, and 
settled on a small mountain ranch near 
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Tiioa, New Mexico. Between December 

1023 and March 1024 he paid a flying visit 
to England and the Continent, returning 
to Taos, from 'which he moved in October 

1024 to Onxaen, Mexico. Experiences 
there are recorded in his novel The Plumed 
Serpent (1920) and in Mornings in Mexico 
(1027). In 1025 he was seriously ill with 
malaria, and nearly died; this may have 
been the basis of his imaginative story, 
‘The Man Who Died’, published in 1020 
under the title The Escaped Cock. His 
illness compelled him to leave Mexico in 
October 1025. He lived atSpotonio, Italy, 
until March 1020, and then settled at tlie 
Villa Jlirenda, Scandicci, near Florence. 
There he wrote Lady Chuiterley's Lover 
(Florence, 1928) and remained until May 
1928. No loss tlian three manuscript ver¬ 
sions of this novel are extant, showing the 
pains which he took over its composition; 
yet in many ^vays it is one of the least 
satisfactory of his hooks. 

Lawrence’s last years were agitated by 
the police prosecution of Lady Chalierley's 
Lover, the conliscation of the original 
manuscript of Ids poems, Pansies (1920), 
police action over an exhibition of his pic¬ 
tures held in London in 1028, and the sup¬ 
pression of the boolc containing facsimile 
reproductions of these paintings. It is an 
ironical fact that far more attention was 
drawn to La'wrenee by these unfortunate 
scandals than by the excellence of liLs 
other and very varied productions; while 
his private edition of Lady Chalierley's 
Lover brought him more substantial earn¬ 
ings than any of his previous books. Wliilc 
living near Florence Lawrence had more 
than Once been seriously ill and near death, 
yet he had found energy to visit Etruscan 
towns, and produced the uiirmishcd 
Sketches oj Etruscan Places, published 
posthumously. After leaving Florence, he 
lived at Bandol, near Toulon, and visited 
Spain. Early in 1030 his condition became 
so serious that he was moved to a clinic 
at Vence, where he died on 2 March 1930, 
I-Iis grave there is marked by a mosaic of 
the risen phoenix, which he had long be¬ 
fore chosen as his emblem. His literary 
activity continued to the very end, and 
an unfinished poem was wTitten only a 
few days before he died. Among the post¬ 
humous books the most important arc: 
the ZcUers (1032); ApocaUjpse (Fiorenoe, 
1031), a statemen't of his attitude to life; 
and Last Poems (Florence, 1932), which 
contains, among pieces of slighter interest, 
the poignant record of his feelings and 
thoughts as he faced the reality and ccr- 


tsiinty of death. His spiritual loneliness 
was complete. 

Since his death Lawrence’s reputation 
has grown with aatonisliingswiftno.sH, and, 
though opinion is far from unanimous, he 
is now widely recognized in many coun¬ 
tries as one of the most original and gifted 
English writers of his age. The nii.sundci'- 
standing which original genius often meets 
rvitli from contempornries is gradually 
being cleared away, and his reputation 
cannot hut gain by closer and more serious 
study of his books. 

[Letters of D. II. Lawrence, edited liy Aldoiis 
Huxley, witJ) pbotogivipJjs, J9?J2; Aii.i Lnir- 
rcnce (sister). Young Lorenzo, with plioto- 
graplis, 1032; Bibliography of the IKr/’hji^'s of 
D. II, Lawrence, Philaclcli^hiii, 1925; priviitc 
information; personal knowledge.] 

11. Ai.dington. 

I.EADEB, BENJAMIN WILLTAJIS 
(1831-1923), painter, was born at Wor¬ 
cester 12 March 1831, the second son in 
the family of eleven children of Edward 
Leader Williams, chief engineer to the 
Severn Navigation Commission. The eldest 
son was Sir Ed-ward Lender Will iams [q.v.], 
the engineer of the Manchester ship canal 
and of Shorehain harbour and Dover 
(locks. Having been educated at Wor¬ 
cester grammar school, Benjamin Leader 
Williams worked for a time in his father's 
oilicc, studying also at the Government 
School of Design at Worcester; in 1854 he 
entered the Royal Academy Schools. At 
this period of his career he felt greatly 
attracted tow’ards the pvc-Rapluiclitcs, 
and began by painting figure subjects 
wiiich are delinitc essays in the i)i'C- 
Raphaclitc maimer. The first picture 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy, 
in the year of his admission (1854), was 
‘Cottage Children blowing Bubbles’, and 
this was followed in 1855 by ‘The Bird 
Trap’ (bought by &Ir. Arden, who from 
the same exhibition acquired (Sir) J. IS. 
Millais’s ‘Oi'dcr of Release’), and in 1850 
by ‘The Young Motlier’. The following 
year, in order to avoid confusion with the 
many painters of the name of Williams, he 
transposed his sniname and second Chris¬ 
tian name, adopting the latter ns Ins sur¬ 
name. 

In 1862 Leader settled at Wliittiiigton, 
near Worcester, hcncelorth devoting him¬ 
self mainly to landscape painting, choos¬ 
ing his subjects from Worcestcrsliire and 
Wales. After a long period of steady work 
and fair, but not conspicuous success, 
Leader for the first time came prominently 
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into tlie piiblic eye with his Ifirgc Wor- 
cestcrsliire landscape ‘Februai'y Pill- 
Dyke', contributed to the Academy ex¬ 
hibition 1881. Scarcely inferior was the 
success of his landscape entitled ‘In the 
Evening there shall be Light’, exhibited 
at the Academy in 1882, and in 1889 at the 
Paris Solon, where it gained tlie gold 
medal. In 1888 Leader, by now well es¬ 
tablished ns one of the most successful 
lanclseape-painters of the day, was elected 
an A.n.A., becoming R.A. in 1808; his 
diploma worlc was ‘The Sandpit, Bur¬ 
roughs Cross’. In the meantime he had 
moved to Surrey, settling in 1890 at 
Burrow’s Cross, Sherc, near Guildford, a 
house built by Richard Norman Shaw for 
the painter I’rank I-Ioll. 

Until the very end of his long life Leader 
went on painting, contributing, indeed, 
three pictures to the Academy exhibition 
of 1022, the year preceding that of his 
death at the age of ninety-two. His style 
as a landscape painter tends to be over- 
emphatic in design and commonplace in 
colour. He betrays, indeed, little of that 
connexion with Constable which one might 
feel inclined to deduce from the fact that 
Constable was a friend of the Williams 
family and deposited soTiie of his pictures 
at their house. However, the populai* ap¬ 
peal of Leader’.? art was enormous for a 
time, and was exercised not only tlu-ough 
the originals but also through n large 
number of engraved reproductions. In 
June 1014 Leader was presented with the 
freedom of the city of WoreesteT; he had 
been made a chevalier of the legion of 
lionour by the French government in 1889. 

Leader died at his Surrey home 22' 
March 1023. He married in 1876 Mary, 
(laughter of William Enstlake, of Ply¬ 
mouth, and niece of Sir Charles Lock 
Ea.stlalce, president of the Roj'nl Academy 
[q.v.], herself a painter of Rowers. Thej' 
had two sons, the elder of whom was the 
painter, Eastlake Leader, who was killed 
in action in 1916; they also had three 
daughters. 

[The Times, 23 March 102.3; Ixswis Lusk, 
The Life and Work of B. VV. Leader, R.A. (the 
Cliristmas number of the Art Journal, 1901); 
Algernon Griives, The Roi/al Academy of Arts, 
a complelc diclionarj/ of eunirihiilors and their 
Kork, vol. V, loot); siibscqucufc Royul Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues.] T. Bobenius. 

LEAF, WALTER (1852-1927),classieal 
scholar and banker, was born at Upper 
Norwood 28 November 1852, the elder son 
of Cliarlea John Leaf, who was a partner 


in the firm of Leaf, Sons, and Co., dealers in 
silks nnd ribbons, of Old Change, London. 
His mother wa.s Isabella Ellen, daughter 
of John Tyas, a fine elas.sicnl scholar, who 
was for twenty years on tiic staff of The 
U'fmes and had been an important witness 
of the ‘Peterloo massacre’ in 1810. Leaf 
was tutored at home by Dr. Charles 
Mayo and won an entrance scholarship at 
Wincliester, but was not sent there as his 
parents wished him to continue living at 
home. For that purpose they sold their 
house in Norwood and moved to Harrow, 
where in 1866 he entered the school as a 
'home boarder’. He was very short¬ 
sighted, and since, according to the cus¬ 
tom of tlie time, no one thought of pro¬ 
viding him with spectacles, he was at a 
great disadvantage in sports nnd games. 
He quickly became a favourite with his 
tcacliera, and in 1807 was taken by two 
of them, E. M. Young and Edward Ernest 
Bowen [q.v.], on u trip to Rome and 
Naples. In 1868 his tutor, Frederic Wil¬ 
liam (afterwards Dean) Farrar [q.v.], took 
over a house. The Park, wiiich had got 
into a bad state of discipline, and asked 
Leaf to come to it as head boy. The ordeal 
for a small, short-sighted, and scholarly 
boy was terrifying, but Leaf faced it, in¬ 
sisted on order, caned a miscreant twice 
his size, and conquered. In March 1800 he 
won a classical .scholarship at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, but as lie was not much 
over sixteen did not reside until October 
1870. The year between was spent in de¬ 
liberate coaching for the tripos, five years 
distant, for w’hich he and F. 11. Raivlins, 
of King’s College, were early marked as 
the favourites. At Cixmhridge he was a 
member of the select society known as 
the ‘Apostle.?’, which included F. W. 
Maitland, S. H. Butcher, and A. W. Ver- 
rall; he became an adept at figure-skating 
and mountaiiiecring; won the Craven 
scholarship in 1873; and in 1874 was 
bracketed senior classic with Rawlins, 
with whom he also lied for the chan¬ 
cellor’s classical Jiicdals. In the following 
year he was elected a fcHo^v of Trinity. In 
the meantime, however, the famiiy busi¬ 
ness was in need of help; in 1874 Leaf’s 
father had a severe ilino.ss, and his grand¬ 
father and his uncle Frederick died; his 
uncle William had died tlirce ycar.s before. 
Leaf felt it his duty to abandon Cambridge 
and his intended career at the bar, and 
enter the ‘rag business’, in which two 
yearn later (1877) he was made a partner. 

In spite of his first dista.'^lo for Old 
Cliangc, Leaf’s clear head and fimi cbarac- 
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ter were in due course to makeliimapowcr which Pratt had promised, and from 188(5 

in the City. During the time that he rc- to 1888 he produced his first edition in t^'o 

inaincd with his firm it was converted into volumes with a commcntaiy. Tire second 
a limited liability company, of which he edition (1000-1002) w'as enlarged and iin* 
was chairman from 1888 to 1802. When, proved, particularly by the collation of 
in the latter year, the company was amal- five important manuscripts. Tliis remains 
gainated with a kindred business. Leaf by far tlie best edition of the Jfrod in liiirr. 
retired in order to devote more attention lish, and perhaps the best in any languniro. 
to banking. In 1801 he liad hcen elected Its lasting goodness is the more rcinadt. 
a director of the London and Westminster able because Leaf had adopted, and fol- 
Bank; in 1018 he became chairman of the lowed withscnipulous consistency, a hypo- 
bank and in 1910 of the Institute of thesis which is now generally abandoned 
Bankers. He wrote for the‘Home Univer- —^that of a ‘genuine’ story of Acliilles by 
sity Library ’ an admirable little liandbook ‘Horner^, expanded by later ‘interpola- 
on (1920), and his speeches on tions’ into our present Iliad. Leaf had 

financial suljjects were greatly admired by such mastery of his subject, and such a 
a severe critic, Mr. Asquith. After the clear and exact way of treating liis prob- 
European War he supported the League of lems, that this error of theory hardly 
Nations movement, and in 1026, as presi- affects the value of the book, 
dent (elected in 1924) of the International In 1012 Leaf published Troy, a Slvdij in 

Chamber of Commerce, he made an impor- Homeric Geography, based oir his own 
tant and successfid visit to Germany with explorations and those of Wilhelm Dorp- 
a view to economic reconciliation. It was feld, and arguing that the catalogue of 
immediately after this effort that his Trojan allies contained in the proves 
health failed, and, after a voyage to South the existence of ancient trade routes con- 
Africa, he died at Torquay 8 March 1027. verging on IVoy asu centre. He thus agreed 
He married in 1894' Charlotte Mary, mth V. Bdrnrd that Troy shut off tlio 
(laughter of John Addington Symonda trade of the Hellespont, and hence the war 
[q.v.], and had one son and one daughter, against her was commercial in origin. In 
Leaf was a man of extraordinary intel- Homer and History (1915) he argued that 
lectual range. His list of languages in- the Greek catalogue was a late addition, 
eluded—besides perfect French and Gcr- describing a division of territory incon- 
innn^—Italian, Russian, and Persian. He sistent with the rest of the Iliad, which, 
was a fine musician, an authority on politi- for the purposes of argument, he treated 
cnl economy, and an important, though as a consistent unity. He accepted the 
sceptical, member of the Society for conclusions of II. M. Chadwick’s Throk 
Psychical Research. On other subjects. Age (1912) and Dorpfeld’s more doubtful 
such as mathematics, astronomy, and identification of Ithaca with Leucas. 
botany, he was generally ‘the best in- Finally in Strabo on the Troad (1023) he 
formed person in the roam’. He was also edited with translation and commentary 
one of the founders in 1876 of the Univer- Strabo’S discussion of that territory. The 
sity Extension movement, a leading mem- book is a masterly chajjtcr, as it were, of 
ber of tlie London County Council—he that edition of the whole of Strabo which 
represented East Warylebone from 1001 to he had long contemplated as a joint entcr- 
1904—and was active in various forms of prise to be undertaken by the Hellenic 
social work. It is recorded that he had a Society. 

quitepeculiarpowerofrestoringconfidence Leaf said of himself that lie tried to 
in the ‘down and out’. People could not combine ‘scholarsliip with reality’. That 
help trusting him and drawing, as it were, explains the great qualities of his work, 
on his own .stores of integrity and courage. He never lost liis sense of reality and pro- 
But Leaf’s reputation rests cliiefly on portion; all that he WTOtc was interesting, 
his work as a Greek, and particularly as a alive, and businesslike. lie was admirably 
Homeric, scholar. Ilis first book, produced fair in controversy and clear in sustained 
in 1882 in co-operation with Andrew Lang aTgument. His fine scholarsliip was com- 
[q.v.] and Ernest .Tunics Myers [q.v.], was bined ivith a vigilant common sense. On 
a translation of the Iliad into archaic and the other Jiiind, it may be thought that 
Iioetical prose, a delicate task successfully this desire for ‘reality’ made him try to 
carried through. On the death in 1878 of find historical and gcogrnpliical ‘realities’ 
J. H. Pratt, of'Irinity College, Cambridge, where they did not exist, and not allow 
he was invited by Messrs. Macmillan to sufficiently for the elements of myth, fic- 
undertake the large edition of the Iliad tion, and mere conventional ornament in 
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Hoincric poetry. Not that he lacked his trial and execution in 1594, incited 
poetical sense; Ins translations of the Shakespeare to a subtler study of Jewish 
Greek Aniholofiii are of high quality, and cliaracterthaiihadbcencssayedbefore (cf. 
there is real beauty in his Greek elegiacs: AVgKs/i Ji/s/o/ien//?£;i;/e:e,vol.ix,1894, pp. 
for example, those prefixed to Homer and 470-472). The second article, which ap- 
iJisiorij. peaved in October 1880, called attention 

A drawing of Leaf by William Ilothen- to the topical character of Love's Lnhour's 
stein (1910) is reproduced in Portrait Lost, the relation of its nomonelature to 
Dnnoings of William lioihenstein, 1880- Henry of Navarre and liis circle, and its 
192o (1926). references to contemporary France. Lee 

rLoafs published worUs; Cliarlotte M. Leaf, afterwards expanded these two articles. 
Waller Leaf, contuining a fragment of auto- first formed the basis of a paper, 
biography, 1982 ; personal Icnowledge.] dealing with Jewish life in Elizabethan 

G. MuniiAY. England, which he read to the New Shake- 

spere Society on 10 February 1888 {Trans- 
LEE,SinSIDNEY(1850-102Q),Shake- actiom, 1887-1892, p. 143). The topical 
ipcnriaii scholar and editor of the Die- aspectof Elizabethan drama was inadcthe 
TiONAUY OF National BtoanAPiiY, bom subject of two papers read by him to the 
in Keppel Street, Russell Square, London, same society on 8 February 1884 and 22 
5 December 1859, was the cider son of October 1886 (ibid., 1880-1886, p. 80; 
Lazarus Lee, a London incrchant, by his 1887-1892, p. 1). 

wife, Jessie Davis. He was originally About May 1882 Lee was offered a pro- 
niiined Solomon Lazani.s, but early in 1890 fcssorsliip of Englisli which was about to be 
he adopted the name Sidney instead of foundedintlicunivorsityofGroningcn;biit 
Solomon, and shortly aftenvards dropped before the matter was linally arranged he 
the name Lazarus. He was educated at became sub-editor to (Sir) Leslie Stephen 
tlic City of London School, then situated [q.v.] when George Smith founded the 
in Milk Street, Cheapsiile, under Dr. Ed- Dictionary of National Biography [see the 
win A. Abbott [q.v. |. Abbott’s prcdeces- memoir of Smith now ])rcfixcd to the first 
sor, Dr. G. F. W. Mortimer [q.v.], had volume]. Dr. F. J. Furnivall, who had 
encouraged the study of English, and already commissioned Lee to edit for the 
Abbott, by his teaching and influence, Early English Text Society the transl.atiori 
stimulated interest in Elizabethan litem- by Lord Berners of i/VieBoAe o/ Dukelliion 
tiirc. The Elizabethan scholar, Arthur q/'Bi*rrfew«,whichappeaicdinfourvolumcs 
Henry Bullen [q.v.], and Henry Charles between 1882 and 1887, recommended him 
Beeching [q.v.], the poet and \vritcr, were to Stephen, and he became assistant editor 
Lee's contemporaries at school and friends in March 1883 at a salary of £300 a year 
in later life. Lee matriculated from Balliol [see tlie memoir of Lee prefixed to the 
College, Oxford, as a commoner, in Octo- volume for 1012-1921]. From the be- 
her 18’78. In November 1879 he was ginning Lee gained SLcphen’s coiindence 
jnoxime accessU for the Brackenbiiry his- by liis industiy and di.scrction, and this 
tory scholarship and was awarded a minor confidence ripened into intimacy and life- 
exhibition. He obtained a thii'd class in long friendship. In 1008 Stephen wrote: 
classical moderations in 1880 and a second ‘My greatest piece of good fortune was 
class in modern history in 1882,graduating that from the llrst I had the co-oi)cra- 
B.A. in the same year. Among his con- tion of Mr. Sidney Lee as my sub-editor, 
temporaries at Balliol, though two years Always calm and confident when I was 
.senior, was his lifelong friend (Sir) Charles tearing my iiair over the delay of some 
Harding Firth, who afterwards gave vahi- article urgently required for the timely 
able advice and as.sistance to the Die- production of our next volume, always 
tioiiary of National Biography. ready to undertake any amount of thank- 

Lee’s Shaiccspenrian studies began early, less drudgery, and most tliorouglily eou- 
iVhile an unclergraduatc he wrote two sclciitious in his work, he was an invahi- 
arliole.s in the Mogflziiic which able helpmate’ {So7ne Early .Impressions, 

attracted notice from Shakespearian schol- eel. 1024, p. 160]. In fact, Stephen and 
^i/’5',e,spccifl//yfrofnJ.O.I-/flifrwcff-PfuHfpps Lee were achiiirably litlcd to co-opernte 
and F. J. Furnivall. The first of these in the work in hand. Stejihen’s position 
articles, The Original of Shylock, which among men of letters enabled him to 
appeared in February 1880, suggested that choose and control the contributors, while 
Ibc reputation of Roderigo Lopez [q.v.] Lee’s exact and scholarly methods were 
and the popular excitement caused by well fitted for organizing the editorial 
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work and raising tlie general standard of 
the articles by adding necessary detail and 
excluding wlmt was redundant. The latter 
function was later summarized by Canon 
Alfred Aingcr [q.v.] at the dinner given by 
George Smith to the contributors at the 
Hotel Mdtropole on 8 July 1807 in the 
plu'ose, ‘No iiowers by requesth 

In tile autumn of 1889 Stephen Iiad a 
eerlOUs brenk-down, and Lee became joint 
editor at the beginning of 1890. A recur¬ 
rence of Stephen’s illness led him to resign 
his eclitoTship in April 1801, whereupon 
Lee became sole editor. He held this post 
until the Dictionary and its Fibst Sur- 
TLEMENT wci'c coinplctcd ill 1001, and be 
resumed it from October 1910 to Decem¬ 
ber 1012, while editing the Second Sup- 
PLE^JENT. Blit he retained throughout the 
years lOOl to 1916 the general oversight 
of the Dictionary, receiving mid incor¬ 
porating collections, and adding fresh 
information. Lee set out his views on 
biography and biographical W’ork, as they 
evolved, in his lecture on ‘National Bio¬ 
graphy’ delivered at the Royal Institution 
on 81 January 1806, in his Leslie Stephen 
lecture given at Cambridge on Principles 
of Biography (1011), and in his address 
delivered to the English Association in 
1918 on The Persj)cctive of Biography {Eng- 
lish Association pamphlet no. 41). As 
editor, however, his greatest asset was his 
personality. Le.slie Stephen said that the 
editor ought to lie a ‘considerate autocrat’ 
{Athenxnm, 23 December 1883), but Lee 
was not more autocratic than wns neces¬ 
sary for the smooth running of the machine 
up to time, He preserved the balance and 
uniformity of the Dictionary, and realized 
that its value depended on the general 
standanl of the articles and not chiefly on 
the merits of the more important lives. lie 
kept in close personal touch with most of 
the regular contributoTs, frequently enter¬ 
taining tliem at his house in Lexham Gar¬ 
dens nnd at his clubs. His popularity with 
them was evinced in a presentation of 
silver plate which they made to him in 
1900. His relations with his staff were far 
from autocratic, although he believed in a 
good day’s work, aiul his own powers of 
prolonged work at a ]iinch were remark¬ 
able. A four-hour afternoon without ten 
was the main trial to his Oxford assistants. 

kimily, nnil consiclcrnte, Lee 
made the period of service a Imppy mem- 
oiy to the present writer. The Dictionary 
was completed in sixty-three volumes in 
October 1000, and the First Supplement, 
including the lives of persons accidentally 


omitted and of those who, while the woik 
was coming out, lia<l died too late for 
admission, was issued in three volumes in 
1001 . 

Out of two of his articles in the Dic¬ 
tionary Lee developed liis Life of William 
Shakespeare and Ids Queen Victoria, a bio¬ 
graphy. The article on Shakespeare ap¬ 
peared in July 1897 and the book in 
November 1898. It was received eiitliu- 
.siastically, and went through four editions 
in two niojith.s. Although the hook wns 
based on the article, the cluinges and addi¬ 
tions were suliicicnt to make it an iiulc- 
pendent production. After it had passed 
through six editions Lee published in 
October lOlS a rewritten and enlarged 
edition in anticipation of Shakespeare’s 
tercentenary ; in this he gave a much fuller 
account of the dev'clojnnent of the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama and its presentation ontlie 
London stage, and incorporated many of 
the results of his own subsequent work 
and of his discoveries in the archives at 
Stratford-on-Avon and the wills at Somer¬ 
set House of Shakespeare’s Stratford 
friends. The Life reached a thirteenth 
edition in his lifetime (1025), and was 
translated into Gernuin in 1890 under the 
direction of Professor Richard Paul Wiil- 
cker, of Leipzig. The copyright was left 
by Lee to the Faculty of English Language 
and Literature at Oxford, and a fourteenth 
edition was published in 1981 under the 
supervision of that body. 

In his preface to the Life Lee modestly 
claimed to have provided students of 
Shakespeare with ‘ a full record of the duly 
attested facts anti dates of their master’s 
career’ and with ‘vcrillablc references to 
all the original sources of iiifonnation’, 
But with iivore than eiglitccn years of 
Elizabethan study bcliiiul him he did 
iniidi more than this. By treating the 
life and writings of Sliakcspcarc in close 
connexion with each other and with tlic 
literature and history of the time, he 
produced a work of cxcge.sis of the liist 
order; and although he asserted that 
he ‘avoided merely aesthetic criticisin’, he 
furnished a reliable basis for sound aesthe¬ 
tic appreciation by his study of the 
origin and formation of Shakespeare’s text 
and of the inlluence of foreign literature 
on Shakespeare’s subject-matter. These 
tiro tiicmes, especially the second, he pro¬ 
ceeded to develop subsequently. He fol¬ 
lowed up the former in 1002 in his intro¬ 
duction to the Clarendon Press facsimile 
of the first folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
where he described the methods hy which 
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publishers at that time procured their 
‘copy’, and discussed the sources and 
value of the text of the folio. In 1905 
he brought out for the Clarendon Press 
facsimiles of the earliest editions of Venvs 
and Adonis, Lvcrecc, the Passionate Pil¬ 
grim, the Sonnets, and PericZes, with intro¬ 
ductions dealing in the case of the Sonnets 
mainly with the text, but in that of the 
others with the literary origin and subject- 
matter also. In 1008 he reprinted at 
Stratford-on-Avon the quarto editions of 
The McTchant of Venice, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, King Lear, and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. In 1009 he edited a 
facsimile of The Chronicle History of King 
Lcir, which, if compared with Shake¬ 
speare’s play, affords an interesting illus¬ 
tration of the poet’s treatment of raw 
material. 

The question of Shakespeare’s subject- 
matter led Lee to deal with the wider issue 
of the extent of foreign influence on Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, and to insist on the need 
for the comparative study of national 
literatures. In his Life of Shakespeare, 
while examining the influence of France 
on Shakespeare’s poems, sonnets, and 
early plays, he had contended that the 
subject-matter and even the thought, par- 
ticulai'lyofthe sonnets, was mainly conven¬ 
tional and that the poet, while inipi’oving 
what he touched, had borrowed abroad 
from Ovid, Petrarcli, Ronsard, and Dcs- 
portes, as well ns from Sidney, Thomas 
Watson, and others at home. In his intro¬ 
duction to the two volumes of Elizabethan 
sonnets in Tliomns Scccombc’s revised 
edition of Edward Arber’s English Garner 
in 1904, and in his article on ‘The Elizn- 
belhan Sonnet ’ in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, vol. iii (1G09) he demon¬ 
strated more generally the close depen¬ 
dence of Eli/abetlmn sonnets on foreign 
models. In the facsimiles of 1005, already 
mentioned, he dealt similarly with the 
Poems and with Pericles. In April 1009, 
in an article in the Quarterly Reuieiv on 
Ovid and Shakespeare's Sonnets, he worked 
out in detail the debt of the Sonnets to the 
hletamorphoses, and in his lecture de¬ 
livered in June to the English Association 
on ‘The Impersonal Aspect of Sliakc- 
speare’s Art’ (English Association leaflet 
tio. 13), he denied that Shakespeare’s per- 
•sonal life was reflected in bis plays. In 
1010 Lee enlarged and published some 
Iect\ires which he had given at Oxford in 
1900 under the auspices of the Common 
University Fund, under the title of The 
Erench lienaissance in England. In these 


lie dealt with the debt of Tudor culture to 
French gi'ammnrians, prose-^vriters, and 
dramatists, while in a lecture delivered to 
the British Academy in 1915 on Shake¬ 
speare and the llalian Pcnaissunce he indi¬ 
cated the channels through which the ‘new 
faith in beauty and reason’ filtered from 
Italy through France to England, where 
it found disciples in Sidney, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare. Finally, he published a 
paper in the Anglo-ltalian Review for 
September 1918 on Tasso and Shake¬ 
speare's England. With these studies on 
international literary relations, which de¬ 
manded nn extriiordi nai'ily accu rate Jen ow- 
Icdge of the great body of literature from 
w'hieli they were drawn, may be mentioned 
The Call of the West, four articles published 
in Scribner's Magazine during 1007, setting 
forth the knowledge of America in Shakc- 
spcai'c’s time and its influence on eui-rcnt 
thought in Spain, Franco, and England. 
On 19 October 1018, in his inaugural ad¬ 
dress to the Modern Language llcscarch 
Association (now the Modern Iliimanitics 
Research Association), he cmjiliasi/.ed the 
pacific iiiQuence of the international ele¬ 
ment in literature. 

The other book dcvclopca from the 
Dictionary, Queen Victoria, was to some 
extent unpremeditated. AVhen the First 
Supplement of the Dictionary was planned 
it was intended to carry it down to the end 
of the nineteenth centuiy, but when the 
queen died twenty-two days later, it was 
resolved to include the whole period of her 
reign. With some misgiving with regard 
to its difficulties Lee undertook the article 
on the queen at the earnest request of 
George Smith. The article appeared in 
October 1001, and in response to a wide¬ 
spread wish tile book followed in Novem¬ 
ber 1902. It was the first serious attempt 
to present the queen’s public and private 
life as a whole. The book was expanded 
to contain more biographical detail than 
had been given in the article and more 
explanatory comment on events. Lee 
aimed at making the queen’s per-sonnlity 
the principal .study, and with space at his 
dii5po.sal he was able to use more fully 
references to public affairs in her diary and 
letters, so far ns these were available, and 
‘to let the Queen speak for herself’. Vic¬ 
toria’s influence on events after the death 
of the Prince Consort in 18(31 was very 
imperfectly known, and became increas¬ 
ingly diflicult to elucidate as her reign 
drew nearer to its close. Although Lee’s 
reputation as an editor for discretion and 
care assisted him to get information 
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otherwise unattainable, the latter part of 
the biograplxy is distinctly slighter than 
the rest. But as a pioneer piece of work 
it was remarkably successful. A fourtli 
edition appeared in 1907. 

Lee suffered linancially when hia full 
employment ns editor ceased in 1901. He 
did some further work for the Dictionary 
before the commencement of the Second 
Supplement, superintending a summary 
which appeared in Rfai’ch 1008 ns the 
Index and Ei’i’ro:\iE, a volmne of Eurata 
in 1004, and a reissue of the Dictionjiry 
and First Siip])lcmcnt in 1900. But as 
these were not very remunerative, lie also 
engaged in lecturing and writing. As a 
lecturer Lee was sometimes diffuse, but he 
improved very much in later years. He 
was Clark lecturer in English literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, In 1901-1002, 
he made a successful tour through the 
universities and colleges of the United 
States of America in 1008, and in October 
1004 he published his lectui*ea delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Great 
Englishmen oj ihc Sixteenth Century (new 
cd. 1025). He edited for the university 
press of Cambridge, U.S.A., bctivecn 1907 
and 1910 the Jtenaissunce Shakespeare, 
using William Aidis Wright’s text, and 
contributing a general introduction and 
notes, as well as separate introductions to 
several plays. This work was reissued in 
England in 1010 as the Catcion Shake¬ 
speare. In 1900 he undertook to edit for 
the Clarendon Press Shakespeare's Eng -1 
land, a coUection of articles describing the j 
habits and life of the time. Although Lee 
contributed only one article, he planned 
the work and enlisted most of the writers, 
but in 1914 he gave up the editorship of 
the volume, which was brought out by 
(Dr.) C. T. Onions in 1010. 

From October 1910 to December 1912 
Lee was engaged in editing the Second 
Supplement of the Dictionary. George 
Smith had intended to continue the work 
by means of a supplement at the end of 
each decade, and Mrs, Smith, to whom 
he bequeathed tlic Dictionary, proceeded 
to carry out liis plan. This principle of 
quick biography lias met with criticism, 
but it was advocated by Leslie Stephen 
on account of the rapid disappearance of 
material, and defended by Lee in Decem¬ 
ber 1912 in the Nineteenth Century and 
After in an article entitled ‘A Journey’s 
End’, in which he instanced Boswell’s 
Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott in support 
of his view. 

Neither the First nor the Second Supple¬ 


ment preserved exactly the standard ^ 
selection maintained in the main work. 
The First Supplement tended to restrict 
admission, particularly in certain classes- 
the Second Supplement, on the other hand 
was far more inclusive than the main Dic¬ 
tionary. The work of editing wag un¬ 
doubtedly more arduous, as Lee had to 
train a new staff and to supply the place 
of contributors no longer available after 
ten years. Nevertheless, the rate of pro¬ 
duction was maintained and the work 
appeared less thaix a year after the close 
of the period whicli it covered. Lee wrote 
few articles, but among tlrem were tliose 
on King Edxvard VII, Leslie Stephen, 
Goldwin Smith, F. J. Furnivall, and Jolin 
Churton Collins. After its issue Lee, as 
before, carried on a general editorial super¬ 
vision Until the death of Reginald John 
Smith [q.v.] in December 1010. Tlie Dic¬ 
tionary was soon afterwards presented to 
Oxford University, which transferred it to 
the Clarendon Press, and Lee’s connexion 
with it Came to an end. Lee felt that the 
Dictionary should be curried on in accor¬ 
dance with George Smith’s plan and on 
traditional lines, and insisted on tliis with 
considerable and natural earnestness, 
Though it was impossible, while the Wnr 
continued, for tlie Clarendon Press to 
make definitive pledges, a volume covering 
the years 1912-1021, with Henry William 
Carless Davis Iq.v.] and J. R. H. Weaver 
as editors, was begun soon after tlie con¬ 
clusion of peace. 

Lee became a university jirofessor com¬ 
paratively late in life. From early days he 
had been an unofTicial teacher and had 
devoted much of his spare time to popu¬ 
larizing English studies. He took iiart in 
the University Extension summer meet¬ 
ings at Oxford and Cambridge, and ii] 
London he lectured on Saturday evenings 
at the Working Men’s College in Jlilc End 
Rond. But the institution with which he 
was most closely connected was Toynbee 
Hall, for which in early days lie arranged 
concerts mid lectures, and where from 
1890 he was president of the Elizabetlian 
Literary Society. Tliis society was founded 
in London on 8 March 1884 bytlic Rev. W, 
Bartlett,was given head-quartersatToyii- 
bee Hall in 188G by Samuel Augustus 
Barnett [q-v.], and in 1913 removed to 
King’s College, Strand. Lee was included 
in the first list of vice-prc.sidents and iic 
and Frederick Rogers, who began life as 
an errand boy, 'were largely rcsponsilfic 
for developing it as a centre of Elizabethan 
Especially Lee brought it into 


study. 
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touch witli contemporaiy research and March 1925, but its production, overtaxed 
secured the active sui)port of leading Lee’s failing strength and the second vol- 


lilizubetlians of the day. In January 1925, 
at tJie annual supper, he induced the Soci¬ 
ety to set itself to complete the Marlowe 
memorial at Canterbury, designed by Ed¬ 
ward Onslow Lord [q.v.] and completed 
by Charles Hartwell. It had been pro¬ 
jected by two members of the Society, 
Hogcrs and J. E. Baker, was erected in tlie 
Canterbury butter-market in 1891, and 
removed still incomplete in 102‘1 to the 
Dane Jolin park, where it now stands, 
and finally completed and unveiled on 1 
November 1028. Lee was also one of the 
fo\indei'8 of the English Association in 
100(1 and was its president in 1917; he 
compiled for it in 1910 a catalogue for A 
Shakespeare licfercnce Library (English 
Association lenllct no. 15; 2nd ed., with 
Sii'E.K. Chambers, 1925, English Associa¬ 
tion i)amphlet no. 61). In 1913 Lee was 
appointed to the new chair of English 
liuiguage and liternture at the East Lon¬ 
don College in the university of London. 
His lectures attracted serious students. 
‘He took great personal interest in his 
pupils and ^vas ne\’er -weary of advising 
find helping them, especially if they were 
ex-service men’ [Firth, Sir Sidney Lee, 
p. 10]. The death on 10 July 1920 of his 
sister, Eli'/abetli Lee, who shared his in¬ 
terests and to whom ho was much attaclied, 
was a great sorrow to him. In 1921 he had 
a serious operation, and in 1924 impaired 
hcaltir and pressnre of other work led him 
to give up his professorship. 

Lee’s last work of importance was lits 
Life of King Edivcml VIJ, undertaken at 
the request of King George V. Unlike the 
Queen Victoria it was not made difficult by 
scarcity of m.nteriai. Tlie documents in 
the royal archives at Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace were placed at his 
disposal, ns well as several private col¬ 
lections of King Edward’s letters. Con¬ 
troversies concerning the diplomatic origin 
of the European War had led to the pub¬ 
lication of much British and foreign ollicial 
material relating to the period, and the 
marked decrca.se in Great Britain and in 
other countries of tlie reticence of public 
men with regard to recent public affairs 
was also not witliout Its advantages. King 
George, who made the work feasible, left 
the plan and the execution entirely to 
Lee’s discretion. As '\V'ith Victoria, Lee 
made Edward VII’s personality and in- 
lliicncc the central study, and therefore 
gave con-sidcrable space to international 
affairs. The first volume appeared in 


ume, which dealt with the reign, was far 
from completely written at the time of his 
death. It was finished by his secretary, 
Mr. F. S. Markham, witli some assistance 
noticed in the preface, eiiuI appeared in 
1927. In the autumn of 1925 Lee’s healtli 
steadily gave way, and he died, unmarried, 

3 March 1926 at his residence, 108a. Lex- 
ham Gardens, Kensington. After crema¬ 
tion liis remains were interred, ns lie had 
requested, in the cemetery at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

All tlu’ough life Lee had many warm 
friends. It was said of him in The Times 
that ‘those who kneiv him best know best 
how genial and generous he was, and how 
unselfishly he gave himself, both publicly 
and privately in service to others ’. Beside 
this may be recorded George Saintsbury’s 
testimony, given two days later in the 
same paper: ‘He is about the only man, 1 
think, of the. ivhole lot of us (including 
myself) from whom I have never heard an 
unkind speech about a fellow craftsman.’ 
Lee’s portrait, drawn in the last months of 
his life, by William Rothenstcin, is at East 
London College; but some of the plioto- 
graphs of him, especially that reproduced 
in Professor Boas’s collection of Lee’s 
Essays (opposite p. 84), recall him better 
to those -who knew him earlier. 

Lee held many offices. He was chnirinan 
of the executive of Shakespeare’s Birth¬ 
place Trust from 1903 until his death, and 
worked hard on its behalf. He was regis¬ 
trar of the Royal Literary Fund from 
1907. In 1910 he was appointed a member 
of the royal commission on the public 
records and elected a fellow of the British 
Academy. I-Ie was appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery in 1924. He 
was a foreign member of tlic American 
Academy of Arts mid .S(;iencc.s and a 
corresponding member of the Massaelui- 
setts Historical Society. He was knigtitod 
in 1911, was elected to the Athenaeum 
Club in 1901 under Rule II, and i-eceived 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Manchester (1900), Oxford (1907), and 
Glasgow (1907). 

Besides the books and articles already 
mentioned, Lee wrote a IJislorn of Slrai- 
ford-on-Avon from the Earliesl Times lo the 
Death of Shakespeare (1885, new eel. 1907); 
edited the Autobiograpli!/ of Edward, first 
Baron Herbert of Cherbury [q.v.] with a 
continuation of his life (1880, new ed. 
1900); compiled a Censtis of Extant Copies 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s P]ay.s as 
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a companion to the Facsimile (1902), and 
gave an account of fourteen move copies in 
The Library, April 190(1 (reprinted as 
Notes and Additions to the Census, 1900); 
contributed in 1004 to vol. iii of the Cam¬ 
bridge Modern History, chapters x nnd xi, 
on ‘The Last Yeats of Elizabeth*, of which 
period he contemplated writing a detailed 
history, nnd ‘The Elizubethan Age of 
English Litornture’ 5 and published in 
1000 eleven articles on Shakesjjeare and 
the Modern Stage and other Essays. In 
1029 Professor E. S. Boas published a 
selection of Lee’s lectures and essays under 
the title of Elizahelhan and Other Essays. 
Lee left a number of his books to the 
Birthplace Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and his annotated working copy of the 
reissue of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
grajjhy to the London Library for the use ' 
of the librarian and staff. The bulk of his 
English library belongs by bequest and 
purchase to East London College, to which 
he also left £,'5,000 with which to endow 
two bursaries. 

[The Times, 4 nnd 0 Mnrch 1920; Sir C. H. 
Firtli, Sir Sidney Lee, 1869-J920, in Froceed- 
inga of tlie British Academy, vol. xv, 1020, and 
Memoir oj Sir Sidney Lee prcHxcd to the 
Diclionary of Naiional Biography, Twenticlli 
Cenlnry, 2912-1921, 1027; F. S, Boas in the 
English Association No.5C,Aprill020, 

in lievieiv of English Studies, July 1020, and in 
his introduction to Elizabethan and other Es¬ 
says, 1020 ; A. F. Pollard, ‘ Sir Sidney Lee and 
the Dictionary of National Biography', in tlic 
Cid/ehnof the Institute of Historical Rcscarcli, 
June 1020 ; F. S. Boas, The Elizabethan Liter¬ 
ary Society, reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
vieio, April 1084; F. Rogers, Labour, Life, and 
Litcralnrc, 1018 ; The Toynbee Record, 1890 ct 
Bcqq.; Ilislory and Description of the Marlmvo 
Memorial, Canterbury, ; Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Early Ivijiressions, cd. 1024, and Studies of a 
IJiograjiher, 1808; Jeioish Guardian, 5 March 
1920; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] E. I. Caiilyle. 

LEISHMAN, Sin WILLIAM BOOG 
(1865-1920), bacteriologist, bom in Glas¬ 
gow 0 November 1805, was the fourth 
child and youngest of three sons in the 
family of six children of William Lcish- 
man (1833-1894), regius pmfessor of mid¬ 
wifery in the uni\'crsity of Glasgow, by his 
wife, Augusta Selina, eldest daughter of 
George Drevar, of Roschill, Blackrock, co. 
Dublin. Educated at lycstininstcr School 
and at the university of Glasgow, where 
he gi'adiiatcd M.B., C,M. in 1886, he 
entered the Army Medical Service in 1887, 
passing fifth into the Army Medical Scliool 
at Ncticy. After home service for three 


years, he proceeded to India and served 
until 1807 with a year’s sick leave (1802- 
1893); he went through the Waziristan 
campaign of 1804-1895. Promoted major 
in tile Royal Army Medical Corps in 1809 
he was posted to Netley in order to take 
charge of the medical wards, spending his 
spare time in the pathological department 
then under the direction of (Sir) Almroth 
Wright, and in the following year suc¬ 
ceeded Major (Sir) David Semple as assis¬ 
tant professor of pathology. 

Although he had been exceptional in 
taking a microscope with him to India in 
1890 and had worked at bacteriology when 
staff surgeon to Sir George Wolselcy at 
Laliorc, tliis appointment at the Ariny 
Medical School was Leishman’s first real 
opportunity for original work, and came a 
little late in liis career. At Netley he was 
able to watch the early development of 
Almroth Wright’s nnti-typhoid vaccina¬ 
tion, in which he later took so impor¬ 
tant a part. During this period Leishman 
elaborated the stain for blood—a inodiil- 
cation of Romaiiowsky’s—which is known 
by his name and was employed by him in 
tile detection of the parasite of kalii-azar, 
also called Dum-Dum fever. This parasite, 
now known as the Leishtnan-Donovan 
body {Leishmania donovani), Leishman 
detected in 1090, but he did not publisli 
his observations until 1003, the year in 
which Licut.-Col. Charles Donovan, of the 
Indian Medical Service, coniiimed the 
discovery. Tlic name Leishmania was 
introduced in 1003 by Sir Ronald Ross; 
the term Leishmaniasis also covers Orien¬ 
tal sore, a disease due to the closely allied 
protozoan parasite Leishmania tropica. 

When the Army Medical School ^vas 
transferred from Ncticy to Millbank, Lon¬ 
don, in 1903, Leishman became professor 
of pathology, and held this post until 1918. 
During these ten years he continued his 
work on knla-azar and perfected the pro¬ 
tective vaccine against typhoid fever, a 
large reserve store of which was kept at the 
Royal Army Medical College, so that with¬ 
in two -weeks of the outbreak of war in 
August 1914 170,000 doses were issued to 
the troops. It has been estimated that 
-without its use in the European W.ar there 
W'oukl have been about .'551,000 cases of 
this disease, with more thau77,000 deaths; 
actually there were 21,139 eases and 1,191 
dcatlis only. Leishman also spent much 
time on a dill'icult piece of research, for 
which his masterly technique fully quali- 
fled him, namely, the life cycle of the 
Spironema duiloni of relapsing fever, con- 
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vcyed by the tick Ornithodoros moubata ; in 
1920 he gave the Horace Dobell reseavcli 
lecture berore the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians of London, talcing ns his subject ‘An 
cxpci'iniental investigation of the Parasite 
of Tick Fever’. 

When Leisliman’s professorship termi¬ 
nated at tJ)e end of January 1914, he 
became War OIRce expert on tropical 
diseases on the army medical advisory 
board, but he was able to continue for a 
time his own research work in the labora¬ 
tories at tlic Royal Army Medical College. 
In October 1914 he joined the British 
Expeditionary Force in I'Yance as adviser 
in i)athology, and was chairman of the 
conunittees on ‘trench fever’ and ‘trench 
ncplu'itis’, new aspects of disease conse¬ 
quent on stationary warfare. In April 
1918 he was brought buck to duty at the 
War Olflcc; in the following October he 
was giv/etted maj or-general; and in June 
1019 he became tlie first director of 
pathology at the War Oinec, a post which 
he retained until, in .Inly 1923, he was 
appointed medical director-general, Army 
Jledical Services, with the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general—promotion which showed 
that an officer who has devoted his life to 
tlie scientilic aspects of medicine can ob¬ 
tain the highest position in his branch of 
the service. Leisliman had shown his ad¬ 
ministrative ability at Netley and also in 
connexion witli the organization of anti¬ 
typhoid inoculation; he had proved a very 
successful teacher and promoter of re¬ 
search, who had won the confidence of the 
members of his corps. A fellow olTicer 
wrote that ‘he made potential rivals into 
friends and friends into brothers’. 

I.eishman was knighted in 1909, created 
C.B. in 1915, K.C.B. (military) in 1924, 
nndK.C.M.Q.in 1918. Ho was madehoiio- 
riiry physician to King George V in 1912, 
coinniander(1916) and grand officer (1925) 
of the legion of honour, and he received 
the distinguished service medal of the 
United States of America, He was elected 
a fellow of tlie Royal Society in 1910 and 
later served on the council and on many 
committees. In 1914 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London under the special by-law xl (6), 
and in 1925 a member of the Athcnaciini 
Club under Rule II. He was an original 
member of the Medical Rcisearclr Com¬ 
mittee (later Council) from 1913 to 1023 
and was re-clcctcd in 1026. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene ( 1011 - 1012 ), of the section 
of comparative medicine of the Royal 


Society of Medicine <1920), and chairman 
of the foot-and-mouth disease research 
committee. Ministry of Agriculture (1924). 
The universities of Glasgow and McGill 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He delivered the Harben leetvire 
(1910) on anti-typhoid inoculation, and 
the Linacre lecture at St. Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge, on health in tlie tropics (1923). 

Leishman had many interests outside 
his profession and was an accomplished 
landscape artist and musician. He mar¬ 
ried in 1902 Maud Elizabeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Edward Gunter, East 
Lancashire Regiment, and had one son 
and three daughteva. He died after a 
short illness 2 June 1926 at Queen Alex¬ 
andra’s Military Hospital, Millbank. 
Memorial tablets were placed in the 
chapel of tlic Hospital and in the patho¬ 
logical laboratory of the Royal Army 
Medical College, Millbank. 

[Journalof Pathology andBacicriology, 1026, 
vol. xxix, pp. 515-528 ; lirilish Medical Jour¬ 
nal, 1020, vol. i, pp. 101.3-1010 ; private in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

II. D. RoiiLESTON. 

LE SAGE, Sin JOHN MERRY (1837- 
1926), joiirnali.st and managing editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, was born, at Clifton 
23 April 1837, the only son of John Sage, 
of that town, by his wife, Elizabeth God¬ 
frey. He adojited the name of Le Sage in 
middle life. Educated at Bristol, Le Sage 
became a reporter on the Torquay Direc- 
loiy and the Western Morning News at 
Plymoiitli before obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment in London on the Daily 'Telegraph. 
I-Iis coimcxioii with that paper, begun in 
1803, remained unbroken until his retire¬ 
ment sixty 5 'cars Inter. 

Le Sage’s principal journalistic feat as a 
special correspondent consisted of getting 
through to London, hours ahead of his 
rivals, an account of the entry of the Ger¬ 
man army into Paris in January 1871. 
He remained in Paris throughout the 
Commune. He attended the coronations 
at St. Petersburg of Alexander III (1881) 
and Nicliolas II (1804), was in Egy'pt in 
1882 at the time of Sir Garnet Wolseley’g 
expedition against Arabi Pasha, and was 
receivtxl in audience by Pope Leo XIII 
and by Sultan Abdul Hamid. I^e Sage did 
not, however, acliicx'e marked distinction 
as a writer on a paper which had on its 
literary staff such well-know'n journalists 
as (Sir) Edwin Arnold, George Augustus 
Snla, W. Beatty Kingston, VV. J. Prowse, 
George Hooper, Frederick Greenwood, 
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Edward Blanshfircl, and, at a later date, 
H. D. Traill, E. J. Dillon, and W. L. 
Courtney. 

Le Sage’s talents were best displayed in 
an executive capacity. He enjoyed the 
confidence in turn of Joseph Moses Levy 
[q.v.], the original proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, and tlmt of ills son, Edward 
Levy-Luwson, first Baron Burnham [q.v.]. 
The latter was in full direction and control 
of the paper for more than thirty yeans 
before he was raised to the peerage in 
1903, and Le Sage was his tnisted right- 
hand man. Later, when the lion. Harry 
Lawson, afterwards second Baron Bum- 
ham, took charge, Le Sage served the son 
as loyally as he had .ser\’ed both the father 
and tile grandfather. For practically forty 
years Le Sage was managing editor, and, 
in his contacts with the staff in the daily 
conduct of the paper, the autocrat of 
Peterborough Court. He strongly main¬ 
tained the traditions by which tire Daily 
Telegraph had established its special posi¬ 
tion, which Edmund Yates once described 
as ‘the organ of the knife-board of the 
omnibus’. Le Sage regarded the middle- 
class as the backbone of the country, and 
had little sympathy with the later develop¬ 
ments of democracy. To let well alone 
was one of his working principles. News in¬ 
terested him more deeiJly than politics. 
Tile minutiae of any political controversy 
bored him. lie liked it presented, as he 
said, ‘in six lines’. 

Le Sage made up his mind quickly—a 
sovereign editorial virtue. A good judge 
of men, he reposed great faitli in what he 
called his ‘journalistic instinct’, which 
worked 'in Hashes’. The criticism of out¬ 
siders lie met with imperturbability. It 
was a fixed article of his creed that enemies 
oStheDaihj Telegraph always came, sooner 
or later, to a had end. 

Unquestionably, Le Sage’s special gifts 
were better suited to the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century than to the first 
two of the twentieth, Tlie rapid rise oCthc 
new journalism, just before and after the 
turn of the century, shook him. He re¬ 
sponded gamely to the chnllengc, but with 
ever-increasing effort. Yet the anxieties 
and responsibilities of the European War 
of 1014-1018 served to give him new 
vigour. He did the day’s work with un¬ 
shaken resolution, and notliing but illness 
or holidays kept him, even ^vlien past his 
eightieth year, from his u.sual office 
routine. For many years he had rooms 
in Clement’s Inn, and punctual to the 
minute, twice a day, he trod the Fleet 


Street pavement—an erect, imposing, and 
well-groomed figure. 

Outside Fleet Street Le Sage was hardly 
knoivn. He never attended meetings i he 
cultivated few social and no political rela¬ 
tionships: he never wrote a letter except 
under eqmpulsion; and he never made 
speeches. He ■was a lieutenant of the City 
of London, but the only public recognition 
which he received was the Icnightliood 
bestowed upon him in 1918 in recognition 
of his long services to jounuilism and 
more especially of the Daily Telegraph's 
steady support of the national policy 
during the Wnr. 

In his younger days Le Sage travelled 
widely: in later life he enjoyed the gossip 
of the Garrick Club. An hour at Lord’s on 
a sunny afternoon, ^Yith W. G. Grace at 
the wicket and scoring freely, was for years 
his ideal of rceication. 

Le Sage retired from the Daily Tele¬ 
graph ill June 1923 and died 1 January 
1926 at Ills home at Hiirlinglmin. He 
married three times: the record of his first 
marriage is not available; he married 
secondly, in 1808, Clara Ellen (died 1873), 
daughter of Charles Henderson Scott, 
legal reporter, by whom he had one sou 
and one daughter; thirdly, in 1874 Eliza¬ 
beth Lord (died 1933), daughter of John 
Burton Martin, of London, by whom he 
had two sons. 

[Daily Telegraph, 2 Jamiary 1020; personal 
knowledge.] J. U. Fiiirii. 

LESLIE, Sin BRADFORD (1831- 
1926), civil engineer, was born in London 
18 August 1831, the second son of the 
painter, Charles Robert Leslie [qw.], by 
ins wife, HaiTict Stone. He was named 
after Samuel T. Bradford, tlio senior part¬ 
ner of the publishing nriii of Eradfovd & 
Inskeep, of Philadeipliia, to wiiich liis 
father had been bound ap]n’en ticc in 1808. 
He was educated at the Mercers’ School, 
London, and at the age of sixteen was 
apprenticed for five years to tlie civil 
engineer, Isambard Kingdom Brunei 
[q.v.], who rvaived his fee of one thousand 
guineas in consideration of C. R, Leslie’s 
painting him a picture or two. In 1851, 
while still an apprentice, I.eslic was em¬ 
ployed, as assistant engineer, on the con¬ 
struction of the bridge over the Wye at 
Chepstow on the Gloucester and Dean 
ForestRaihvay, and afterwards until 1853 
on the Royal Albert bridge over the Tamar 
at Saltash. He also supervised for Brunei 
the erection of the Stony Creek and Salt 
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Water River railway 'bridges in 'Victoria, 
Australia, and assisted him in the con- 
Blnict'ion oi! material tor tiro Great Eastern 
and in the launch of that steamship on 
ai January ISaS. 

In the same year Leslie entered the 
service of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company (to which Brunei was consulting 
engineer), acting under William Purdon in 
Hie capacity of resident engineer in charge 
of large bridges and viaducts. There he 
superintended the erection of the bridges 
in the Ganges delta over the Ichamati 
river and over the Kumar river at Alum- 
danga, on caissons founded by the pneu¬ 
matic process. Wdiile emjiloyed on these 
he had to teach the native labourers how 
to rivet by hand, there being no machine 
tools, and at times he had himself to work 
in the cylinders. Leslie returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1802 and was appointed chief 
engineer of the Ogmore (or Ogwr) Valley 
lliiihvay in Glamorganshire. After com¬ 
pleting this work he re-entered the service 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway in 1865 as 
cliicf resident engineer for the extension 
of the line in the northern delta to the 
neighbourhood of Goaluudo, bcgim in 
November 1807 and opened for service on 
1 January 1871. The undertaking in¬ 
cluded Leslie’s first great acluevement in 
India, the bridge over the Gorai, tlic 
largest and most important deltaic branch 
of the Ganges. The bridge was supported 
on eiglit piers having tivo iron cylinders 
each, and was remarkable for the ingeni¬ 
ous boring gear of liia oivn invention by 
inc-ans of which tlie caissons were sunk in 
the shifting bed of the Gorai to a depth of 
nearly one luindred feet. For his paper 
describing this work, read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in February 
1872 in the course of a short visit to Eng¬ 
land [Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, vol. xxxiv, 1871-1872], 
he was awarded a Telford medal and 
premium. 

During his stay in England Leslie was 
appointed consulting engineer to the Oiidh 
and Bohilkhiind Railway Company, and 
in the same year he returned to India, at 
Bic 'in\dt.'ition of the .secretary of state, in 
order to inquire into the condition of the 
bridges over the rivers Bea.s, Jumna, and 
Sutlej on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway. At this time he became con¬ 
cerned in tlie construction of a bridge of a 
highly original ebarnetev, which he had 
designed, crossing the Hiigli between Cal¬ 
cutta and Howrah. The Ilugli is n deep 
and rapid river, subject to big Ouctiiations 


of level from tides and floods, with a large 
and varied ocean and river tradic, through 
which a bridge would he exposed to dam¬ 
age fi-om shipping breaking lulriCt in 
cyclone and storm waves. In 18G8 Lc.slie 
had designed and modelled parts of a 
floating bridge, which could be more 
cheaply and quickly built in the first 
iinstance, and more readily repaired in case 
of accident, than a fixed structure. His 
design and model were seen and approved 
by tlie viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, at the 
opening of the Gorai bridge. The viceroy 
tested the stability of the design by stand¬ 
ing on the floating model, while the coolies 
agitated the water in which it was floating. 
In spite of some adverse official opinion 
the llo.nting bridge was begun in January 
1878 and opened for trattlc In Oetohes 
1874, when the assembled crowds sang 
ballads and hymns in praise of Leslie for 
having given them a means of crossing 
tlic sacred river. The floating portion of 
the bridge, which was 1,530 feet lojig and 
00 feet wide, Wiis carried on fourteen pairs 
of rectangular iron pontoons, and an open¬ 
ing of tw'o hundred feet was provided in 
the centre for the passage of the larger 
vessels by making the two centra! pairs 
movable, so that they and tlieir super¬ 
structure could be dropped downstream 
and hauled sideways out of the fairway. 
For his paper describing the structure 
read before the Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers on 5 March 1878 [Proceedings, vol, 
liii, 1878] Leslie was awarded a Watt 
medal and another Telford premium. In 
1809, realizing th.at the bridge though 
structurally sound was becoming inade¬ 
quate for the tralfic, he visited India in 
order to induce tlic government to take up 
the question of its replacement. But it was 
only in 1910 that a bridge committee was 
appointed, In 1018, by request, ho sub¬ 
mitted a design for two larger one-way 
bridges on the same plan, but this was not 
accepted, and at the time of his death he 
had almost completed a design for a single 
cantilever bridge, Thus Leslie’s original 
bridge is still standing (1934). 

'While the Hugh floating bridge was 
being constructed, the municipal engineer 
of Calcutta, William Clarke, was invalided 
home, and Leslie succeeded him, resigning 
his j>o.sition of consulting engineer to the 
Oudh and RohilUhund Railway Company. 
In consequence, the floating bridge was 
for the most part constructed under his 
own supervision. He also eomplctcd the 
Calcutta city water supply and drainage 
sclicmes initiated by Clarke, besides taking 
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nn active part in many other schemes. 
I^eslie held this post until IST'O, when lie 
was nxipoiiited agent and chief engineer of 
the East Indian Railway Company. 

'rtuB new appointment csni’icd witli it 
wide administrative duties. Leslie carried 
out a thorough inspection of the railway, 
replaced wooden wagons by iron ones 
of larger capacity, introduced cast-iron 
sleepers, and employed native drivers for 
goods trains, though the advisability of 
this last measure lins been questioned. In 
order to bring the producers of the Ganges 
valley into direct touch with Calcutta, it 
was resolved to cari' 3 ' the raihvay over the 
I-Iugli atNaihati. Although Le.slie’9design 
for the necessary bridge, n model of which 
he i)resented afterwards to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, was not accepted, he 
siip?.rvisccl the construction of tlie new 
bridge as consulting engineer. On 24 
Jnminry 1888 he read a paper describing 
it to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
[Proccedinf^s, vol. xcii, 1888], for wliich he 
was aivai'cled a George Stephenson medal 
and a tliird Telford premium. The struc¬ 
ture, known as the Jubilee bridge, was 
opened in 1887, when Leslie was created 
K.C.I.E. Almost immediately aftenvards 
he was invalided home on account of 
malaria. During his long residence in India 
he distinguished himself not only by his 
originality, tlioronghness, and resource, 
but by his constant care for the well-being 
of his assista nts and subordinates, and by 
carrying out personully arduous and dan¬ 
gerous inspection work. 

On his way to England in the Tasmania. 
Leslie ^vns ship^vrccked off Corsica and 
received a permanent injury to his knee. 
In London, within three months, he began 
to practise as a consulting engineer, and 
in 1805 he was made chairman and en¬ 
gineering adviser to the Southern Punjab 
Railway Company and presided at the 
board meetings until October 1925. He 
never retired from work, but continued to 
practise and lecture to the end. He died 
in London, at his home, 171 Maida Yale, 
21 March 1926, in his ninct 5 '-fifth year. 

Leslie maiTied in 1855 Mary Jane Eliza 
(died 1886), daughter of William Honey, 
civil engineer, of Plymouth, and had one 
son and four daughters; three of his 
daughters predeceased him. 

Besides the thi*ee papers already men¬ 
tioned, Leslie contributed to tlic Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers a communication, 
‘ On an improved method of lighting vessels 
under way at night’ [Proceedings, vol. 
Ixxxiii, ISSO], 


Leslie’s portrait, painted by his younger 
brother, George Dunlop Leslie, is in the 
)jos.sessioii of his granddaughter, Miss 
Lydia Spence. 

[The Times, 22 and 23 March 1020; The 
Engineer, 26 March 1020 j Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. ccxxiv 
1920-1927; private information.] ' 

E. I. Cahlyle. 

LEVER, WILLIAM HESKETH, fust 
ViscouN'c LEViiiuiai^MR (1851-1025), soap 
manufacturer, was born in Wood Street, 
Bolton, Lancashire, 19 September 1851, 
the elder son of James Lever, wholesale 
and retail gi-ocer, of Bolton, by his wife, 
Eliza, daughter of ^^'illinin Ilcskcth, a 
cotton-mill manager, of Manchester. 
After being for a time at a private school 
in Bolton, he became, at the age of thir¬ 
teen, a pupil at the Churcli Institute. His 
father, although a nonconformist, was 
attracted by the teaching and influence of 
the headmaster of the Institute, William 
Tate Mason, It was his mother’s ^vish that 
William Lever should study medicine, but 
it was decided that he should enter the 
family business, and in 1867, when he was 
sixteen, he began his commercial training. 

The grocery firm, of which James Lever 
had, in 18G4, become the sole proprietor, 
prospered and increased. When William 
Lever was admitted to a share in tlie 
imdertaking in 1872 his partnership was 
I worth £800 a yefir. At tlie same time he 
became engaged to Elizabeth Ellen, daugh¬ 
ter of Crompton Hulme, linen-draper, a 
neighbour in W’'ood Street. The marriage 
took place in 187ff, and the newly ^vcddccl 
couple went to live in Park Street, Bolton. 
The junior partner soon began to show 
that ardour for development which 
marked his career. A branch of the 
grocery busincs.s was opened at Wigan by 
the purchase of anotlier linn, reforms in 
the organization were made, larger 
premises were built, and new commit¬ 
ments undertaken. The elder Lever, with 
the conservatism of age, was inclined to 
view with anxiety some of this progress, 
but its success disarmed opposition. 

It was in 1884 that Lever decided to 
begin trading on liis own account, and to 
specialize in soap. There W’as no particu¬ 
lar reason, as he used to admit, for choos¬ 
ing this commodity, and he might just 
as well liave chosen anything else. His 
brother, James Darcy Lever, agreed to join 
him, but lus father hesitated to support 
the scheme, although he eventually 
assisted tiic new firm with some additional 
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capital. Lever himself withdrew some of 
his money from the grocery company, and 
got together about .£4,0001'or the establish¬ 
ment of lus new business. One of his 
earliest steps was to find for his -new soap 
a name wliicli would look and sound well 
in advertisements. The name ‘Sunlight’ 
■was chosen and registered. The new soap 
•\vas made largely from vegetable oils, in* 
stead of almost entirely from tallow, and 
in the first instance was supplied by other 
manufacturers for sale by Lever Brothers. 
But in 1885 the new firm purchased the 
fioainvorks of Winscr & Co. at Warring¬ 
ton, and ill the following January began 
to make its own soap. 

The demand for Sunlight soap grew 
rapidly. The output, which in the first 
year had been 20 tons a week, liad in¬ 
creased in the second year to 4SO tons a 
week, and the need for largcrworlcs became 
pressing. In 1887 the idea of founding a 
centre, where his works should be, and 
wliere his work-people should live, took 
shape in Lever’s mind. He bought 52 acres 
of land—subsequently extended to 500 
acres—conveniently situated on tire Mer¬ 
sey, near Bebington, Cheshire, and on 3 
March 1888 the first sod of the new town 
of Port Sunlight was cut by Mr.s. Lever. 
Manufacture began in the new surround¬ 
ings in January 1881). 

About this time Lever travelled much, 
spreading his business overseas, opening 
branches or agencies in the colonics, the 
United States, and various European 
countries. In 1802 he contributed aome 
articles on his tour round the world to a 
Birkenhead riewspaper, and these were 
afterwards republished in book form under 
the title of Falloxvin<i the jp’frrg(1893). Some 
of his foreign ventures made slow and 
disap]iointing progress at the start, but 
generally spealcing, the profitable develop¬ 
ment of his affairs was continuous. 

In 1800 Lever Brothers was made a 
limited company, and in 1894 this com- 
jiany was made ijublic with a capital of 
£1,500,000, divided equally into prefer¬ 
ence and ordinary shares. The first issue 
of a portion of tlie preference capital was 
licavily over-subscribed. No ordinary 
shares were offered to the public, and 
Lever, who became chairnian of the com- 
paiiy, grnduHlly acquired yll these. It was 
bis view that as the chief I'isk of the new 
cnlorprises would fall on the ordinary 
shares, he himself should carry that risk. 

After tlie formation of the public com- 
pany, a definite policy of amalgamation 
with other eoap-innking firms was fol¬ 


lowed. The first business acquired was 
that of Benjamin Brooke & Co. in 1800, 
and the production of the soap was trans¬ 
ferred to Port Sunlight. Otlier transac¬ 
tions, either by purchase or by mterciiange 
of shares, resulted in Lever exercising, 
during tlie opening years of the twentieth 
century, a wide control over the soap¬ 
making trade, and occupying the most 
prominent position in that industry. 

In 1906 the increase in the cost of row 
material, and tlie necessity for advancing 
prices, 8Uggc.sted to Lever further efforts 
in the direction of amalgamation, The 
proposed combine attracted the hostile 
attention of the Derily Mail and other 
newspapers under the management of 
Lord Northclifl'e [q.v.J. For some months 
during the autumn of 1906 these news¬ 
papers indulged in violent criticism of 
Lever, against whom all kinds of startling 
accusations were laiinehec!, including that 
of fraudulent trading and bad treatment 
of his workpeople. The Sunlight soap 
business was seriously affected by these 
attacks, and certain firms which had 
agreed provisionally to a pooling of in¬ 
terests were alarmed into abandoning the 
arrangement. Counsel’s opinion was 
taken, and an action for libel was brought 
by Lever Brothers against the newspapers 
concerned. The case came before the 
assize court at Liverpool on 15 July 1907. 
Lever was the first witness called for the 
plaintiffs, and in the course of examination, 
and cross-examination had no dilliculty in 
establishing that the charges brought 
against his company and himself were 
wholly unfounded, and had occasioned 
gi’cat harm to his trade. After this evi¬ 
dence it became clear that the only ques¬ 
tion left was the extent of the diiinagcs to 
which Lever Brothers ivcre entitled, and 
rather than leave this to the jury the 
defendants offered a settlement. Lever 
consented to accept £50,000—tlie higlicst 
award ever made in a libel case—and he 
obtained a further £01,000 from certain 
Scottish neivspnjicrs oivncd by the de¬ 
fendants. I-Ie used n part of this sum for 
the purchase of tlic old Blue Coat school 
in Liverpool, and gave the balance to 
Liverpool University as an endowment 
for the school of tropical medicine and 
otlicr educational objects. 

Holding the position that he did. Lever 
naturally received several invitations to 
enter political life. He contested Birken¬ 
head as a liberal three times without suc¬ 
cess, in 1802, 1804, and 1805. In 1900 he 
failed again in the Wirrall division of 
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Clieshire, "but in 1006, when there was a 
gcncial reaction in favour of liberal views, 
he was returned for that constituency. 
He found the additional work too heavy, 
and retired in December 1009. He came 
forward, howe\'er, once move in tlie follow¬ 
ing month for the Ormskirk division of 
Lancashire, but did not win the seat. 
Although unsuited by ternpernment for 
party politics, he seems to have enjoyed 
electioneering-, and, by practice on many 
platforms, he became a competent speaker. 
He was liked by hts fellow members of 
parliament, and n striking incident in liis 
short career in tlie House was the warm 
welcome which he received when he re¬ 
turned after winning his libel notion. 

When the European War- bi-oke out in 
1014, Lever supported the reca-uiting 
activities of the government in his own 
district, and served himself for a time in 
the ranks of the Birkenhead battalion of 
the Clicsliire regiment. Fulfllling duties 
more suitable for a man of his age (sixty- 
three), he was a nieni))er of several impor¬ 
tant committees, and acted as honorary 
trensLirev of the Star and Gai-ter Home for 
disabled soldiers at 11 ichniond. In 1918 he 
was nj>]rointed honorary coinmandant of 
Iris biitlalion of the Cheshire regiment. 

In pursuance of his aim to provide the 
raw materials for hi.s own trade. Lever be¬ 
came interested in the supply of palm-oil 
and palni-kernel oil from West Africa. He 
began at once to exj^criment with modern 
machinery wiiieh should supersede the 
primitive me thod.s used by the natives for 
obtaining those oils. In 1910 he established 
crushing mills in Nigeria, and, as large 
areas of forest were essential to secure 
continuity of supply, he obtained in the 
following year a concession of land and 
works in the Belgian Congo. Afterthe War 
he extended his African poliejs and was 
instrumental in the purchase of the shares 
of the Niger Company. The high price paid 
for these shares was unfortimate, for the 
transaction was folio-wed by a disastrous 
fall in ^'alues, due to trade depression. 

In his care for Port Sunlight, the model' 
township of his o^vn foundation, Lever 
was assiduous, However much liLs politics 
leaned to laisscr-faire liberalism, and how¬ 
ever much he cli.sliked state interference, 
his government in practice was a bene¬ 
volent autocracy, He introduced prolit- 
shai’ing and benefit schemes, he planned 
houses and gardens, and inaugurated all 
kinds of social aird sporting amenities for 
the benefit of those employed by his com¬ 
pany. Later in his career he attempted 


something of the same kind in another 
part of tlie kingdom. In 1017 he bought 
from Colonel Duncan Matlieson tlie island 
of Lewis, and followed this up by the 
purchase in 1919 of the islands of North 
and South Harris. He hoped to be able 
by a substantial outlay of cajiital, to de¬ 
velop the fishing industry and in this way 
to improve the circumstance s of the crofter 
population. But diCIlcuIties arose, chiefly 
in connexion with the tenure and occupa¬ 
tion of the land, and in 1023 he decided to 
abandon the scheme. "When he left Lewis 
he offered as a gift to the town of Storno¬ 
way a considerable acreage of the land 
which he had acquired. 

I^vcr was interested in architecture and 
in art generally. He was an enthusiastic 
collector, with resources that did not 
oblige him to be discriminating, of pic¬ 
tures, pottery, and old furnituic, After 
his death there was a sale lasting fifteen 
days of tlie contents of the houses which 
he had filled ivitli his purchases. I-Iis 
public munilicencc was constant. An im¬ 
portant instance of this was his gift to the 
nation of Stafford House, St. James’s, n 
house built by James Wyatt for the Duke 
of York, second son of George III, and 
afterwards the London residence of the 
Dukes of Sutherland. Tliis building, under 
the name of Lancaster House, was opened 
to the public in 1914 ns the London 
Museum, and contains exhibits relating to 
the history of the City. To Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity he wns a generous benefactor, and 
he also gave largely to his native toivn of 
Bolton, of which he was mayor in 1018- 
1910. On Port Sunliglit he lavished many 
gifts, including an art gallery in memory 
of his wife. 

The extent of Lover’s business under¬ 
takings may be judged from the fact that 
in 1924 the capital of Lover Brothers 
amounted to nearly £57,000,000, and it 
had grown to be the largest commercial 
undertaking of its kind in the world. The 
controller of these vast interests was in 
some ways an exceptional figure among 
industrial leaders of the time. Ho had 
courage, foresight, and an untiring 
capacity for working himself, ns well as 
the gift of obtaining loyal and effective 
service from others. But the interest 
of Lever’s character and career lies as 
much in his few failures as in his many 
successes. His restless imagination scorned 
quite unable to contciiiplntc incll’ici- 
cncy in any department of life witliout 
a burning desire to correct it regardless 
of cost or trouble to himself. To say 
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tlmt there was a comincrcial motive be- 
liinrl his enterprises is a comment tliat 
might well have gratified him, for, al¬ 
though responsive to the claims of charity, 
he niaintained, by preeept as ■well as by 
example, that the best seiwice to humanity 
was to give men the opportunity of iin- 
p^o^’ing their conditions by their own 
efforts. 

Lever was created a baronet in 1011 
and in 1917 was raised to the peerage as 
baron Leverhuline. His title was a com¬ 
bination of his own and his wife’s names. 
In 1022 he was advanced to a viscounty, 
and added to liis title ‘of the Western 
Isles’. Ilis wife was a woman of character 
and of mucli kindness, and her support 
was of great value to Iier husband. She 
died ill July 1918. In that year she went 
with him on an adventurous journey 
through central Africa, and shortly before 
lier deatli she was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geograpliical Society. There was 
one child of the marriage, a son, William 
Haliue Lever (horn 1888), who succeeded 
his lather as second viscount. Lord Lever- 
luilinc died at his house in Hampstead 7 
May 1925. 

[The 2'mcs, 8 I\Iay 1925; Viscounl Lever- 
hulme, bij his son, 1927. Portrait, liot/al Acad¬ 
emy PicCuTes, 1010.] A. COCIIRANE. 

LEVERHULME, first Vtscount(1851- 
1925), soap inanufncturer. [See Leveii, 
WiLUAM Hesketu.] 

LEWIS, AGNES (1843-1020), dis¬ 
coverer of the Sinai Palimpsest, the elder 
twin daughter of John Smith, solicitor, of 
Irvine, Ayr.shire, was born at Irvine in 
18*13, and eduented nt Irvine Academy 
and nt private schools in Birkenhead and 
London. In 1808 she travelled, ivith her 
sister fliargarct Dunlop Smith, in Egypt 
mid Palestine, and in 1870 published East¬ 
ern Pilgrims, an account of their experi¬ 
ences. In 1883 lier sister married the 
vSpanish tran.slator, James Young Gibson 
[q.v.]; he died in 1886. In 1887 Agnes 
Smith married the antiquaiy, Samuel 
Savage Lewis [q.v.], librarian of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Her luisbund 
died suddenly in 1801. The twin sisters 
were very nuicli alike, and after the deaths 
of tlieir husbands always lived and trav¬ 
elled together,visiting Cyprus, Greece, and 
other Oriental lands. They had consider¬ 
able prolicicncy in modern Greek. 

In 1802 Mrs. Lewis and her sister were 
persuaded by Dr. James Rciidel Harris to 


visit tire convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, which Ilarris had visited in 
1889 and where lie had discovered a 
SjTiao manusci'ijrt of the hitherto lost 
early Christian Apology of Aristides. It 
was in this convent that Tisehendorf had 
discovered the famous Greek Codex 
SinaUicus, but the room or closet which 
contained Syriac manuscripts had hitherto 
remained unknown to scholars. When 
Agnes Lewis and Margaret Gibson went to 
Sinai, their knowledge of coni'crsational 
Greek was a jiasspoit to the gooil graces 
of the hegumenos (or prior), Galakteon, 
and he brought out the Syviae manuscripts 
for the inspection of the Western ladies. 
One manuscript specially struck them: it 
was written in a.d. 778, but undcrncntli 
the eighth-century scrijit older effaced 
writing was viriihle here and there, and 
from the headlines it was clearly a text 
of the Gospels. Thinking that .so ancient 
a manuscript might be interesting, Agnes 
Lewis photogi-apiicd several pages. When 
the sisters retuvned to Ciimbi'idge (Pro¬ 
fessor) P. C. Burkitt, of Trinity College, 
offered to try to road the photographs, 
and with the help of Professor Robert 
Lubboclc IBen.sley [q.v.] a few pages were 
deciphered, enougli to show that tlie 
manuscript was akin to those fragments 
in the British Museum which were dis¬ 
covered by and called after William Cure- 
ton [q.v.]. In 1893 Agnes Lewis and her 
sister, accompanied by Ben.slcy, llenclel 
Harris, and Burkitt, with Mrs. Benslcy 
and Mrs. Burkitt, visited Sinai and made 
a transcript of the Gospel from the manu¬ 
script, together with a better set of plioto- 
graphs, the result being published at 
Cambridge in 189*1'. 

Agues Lewis and her sister made t■^vo 
further visits to Sinai in the following 
yeai-s, copying manuscripts and taking 
photographs; good copies of those of the 
Sinai Palimpsest (as the mnnusciipt is 
called) being presented by them to the 
University Library, Cambridge, and to 
Westminster College, Cambridge. Slie and 
her sLster published a considcriihlo num¬ 
ber of Syriac and Christian Arabic text.*; in 
the following years, some of value; but 
nothing equalled the importance of their 
first discovery. Agnes Lewis received the 
gold medal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society in 
1915, and obtained honorary doctor’s 
degrees from the universSity of Halle, St. 
Andrews, Heidelberg, and Dublin. She 
and her sister were generous benefactors to 
Westminster Collegej where their portraits 
hang in the Hall. 
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Agnes Lewis died at her house, Castle I 
Brae, Cainbridgc, 29 Maroli 1926, having' 
been for some years entirely incapacitated 
by paralysis. Her sister predeceased her 
li January 1920. ! 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
F. C. BuaKi'iT. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Mauquess op (1843- 
1928), politician. [See Wvnn-Cabring- 
TON, Chahles Roueet.] 

LINDSAY. DAVID (1856-1922), ex¬ 
plorer, was born at Goolwa, South Austra¬ 
lia, 20 June 1850, the younger son of John 
Scott Lindsay, master mariner, of Dundee, 
Scotland, and of Goolwa, by his wife, 
Catherine Reid. His father Iiad come to 
Australia two years before Lindsay’s birth 
in Command of a schooner destined for the 
coasting trade. Lindsay was educated 
privately at Port Elliott, near Goolwa. 
and in 1878 entered tiie South Aiistralinn 
survey department, where he remained 
until 1882. He held the post of junior 
surveyor in the Northern Territory from 
1878 to 1882. In 1888 he led an expedition 
across the north of Arnhem Land from 
Palmerston (Port Darwin) to Blue Mud 
Bay, and found land suitable for settle¬ 
ment. In 1805-1880 he continued his 
explorations in Central Australia between 
the Georgina river in Western Queensland 
and the Hay and Finke rivers to the east 
of the Macdonncll ranges and reported de¬ 
posits of rubies in. the Macdonncll ranges. 
Two years later he rode across Australia 
from north to south, and his report tlirew 
some light on unknoAvn geographical fea¬ 
tures of the interior. 

Wlien in 1891 Sir Thomas Elder, of 
Adelaide, provided funds for a scientilic 
exploration of the interior of Western 
Australia, Lindsay was chosen to com¬ 
mand the expedition. The projected route 
was from Peake, on the railway, to the 
west of Lake Eyre, over the Everard range 
and the Great Victoria Desert to Lake 
Bavlee, and thence to the Murchison river 
and the West coast, with a return journey 
across the Western desert to the Kimber¬ 
ley district of the North-West and thence 
to Tennants Creek (Northern Territory') 
on the overland telegraph line. The ex¬ 
pedition was organized by the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia and 
its patron spared no expense. The results, 
however, largely because of a season of 
severe drought, fell far short of the ambi¬ 
tious programme. With the help of camels 
the expedition, starting in May 1801, 


Lindsay 

crossed tlie noi’tli of the Grcsit Victoria 
Desert via the E\’erard and Blyth ranges, 
traversing 550 miles in 35 days to Lake 
Lefroy; thence it proceeded north-west to 
Gcraldton. In January 1803 Lindsay left 
the expedition, handing over the command 
to L. A. Wells, who for two months con¬ 
tinued explorations to Lake Wells and the 
Virginia range. The criticism of Lindsay’s 
leadership, made by some of his staff, 
proved on investigation by the Royal 
Gcograpluc-al Society of Au.stialasia to 
have no foundation and he was completely 
exonerated. His journey revealed the 
existence of an auril'croiis urea, and led to 
tJ»c opening up of the West Australian 
goldOcld. 

_ For the next few years Lindsay con¬ 
tinued his explorations in Western Austra- 
lia with the object of investigating the 
mineral resourcc.s, and his discoveries led 
to further prospecting and development, 
In 1893 he again explored in Arnhem 
Land. In 1013 he was appointed to serve 
on the Commonwealth royal commission, 
the object of wdiich wa.s to advise on the 
development of ports and railways in the 
Northern Territory, and in 1920 he re¬ 
ported good pastoral and agricultural land 
in Arnhem Land. It was in connexion with 
this work that he was engaged at Port 
Darwin when he died thc)*e 18 December 
1022. 

Lindsay married in 1881 Annie Theresa 
Stuart, daughter of Arthur Lindsay, civil 
servant, of Adelaide; four sons and one 
daughter were born of the marriage. 

\The IHmes, 10 Dcccinbcr 1022 ; Journot oj 
IhcElder Scientific Explorini’ lixpeclition, 1S91- 
2, 1893; Geographical Joiirntil, Jainuu-y 180.1; 
Saulh. Atistraiian Itcgistcr, 11 July 1878; pri¬ 
vate information.] ll. N.Rudmose Biiown. 

LI\T2ING, GEORGE DOWNING 
(1827-1924), chemist, the eldest son of 
Edward Livcing, surgeon, of Naylaiul, 
Suffolk, by his wife Catherine, the only 
daii^tcr of George Dow'ning, of Lincoln’s 
, Inn, barrister-at-law, was born atNayland 
21 December 1827. He was admitted to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1817, 

, and "was eleventh wrangler in the innthe- 
matica] tripos of 1850. He then read for 
the newly established natural sciences 
tripos, and was placed at the head of six 
successful candidates in the first year of 
that tripos, 1851, with distinction in 
chemistry and mineralogy. Next lie 
studied for a wdiilc with Karl Raminols- 
berg at Berlin, but soon returned to 
Cambridge. In 1852 he started the first 
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coiii'se of practical chcmistiy for medical scopic investigations which continued till 
students in a primitive laboratory fitted 1900. Their joint papers were republished 
up in a cottage in Corn lixchnngc ytreet. as a single volume by the Cambridge Uni- 
In 1053 Liveing was eleuted a fellow of versity Press in 1015. This is the chief 
St. John’s College, anil the college founded record of Livelng’s scientiile labours, 
for liim a lectiner.sJiip in chemistry, and When Liveing and Dinviir began their 
built a laboratory for his use. ThathcAvas spectroscopic researches the subject was 
nil active and courageous junior fellow is comparatively new. In ignorance of a 
clear from a pamphlet wliich he printed in previous experiment of J. B. L. Foucault, 
1857, attacking the existing system of von Bunsen and G. R. Kuchoff in 1859, 
go\’ernmcnt of the college and advocating in the course of the work ^vhich first put 
measures of reform which almost exactly spectrum analysis on a .sound footing, 
foreshadow those put into force many passed the continuous light from incan- 
years later. In 18G0 Liveing became pro- descent lime through an alcohol flame in 
Ibsfior of chemistry at tlie Staff College and which common salt was vaporized, and 
(It tiic Hoj'al Military College, Sandliurst, found that a dark line appeared in the 
thoughIvecontinuedtoteachinCambridge spectrum coinciding with the sodium line 
also. In the same year he married Gather- and witli the coriesponding dark line, 
jne, second daughter of the llev. Ro\vland Fraiicnhofcr’s D, in the solar spectrum. 
Ingram, rector of Little ElUngliam, Nor- The dynamical explanation of this pheno- 
folk. He tlrereby vacated his fellowship at mcnon was given by Sir George Gabriel 
St. Jolm’Sjtliougli lie retained his lecturer- Stokes [q.v.^ who pointed out that a 
sliip. vibrating system absorbs enei’gy of the 

On the death in 1801 of the Rev. James same period of oscillation that it can itself 
Ciimming [q.v.], professor of chemistry at emit. By these several invcstigntioihs, the 
Cambridge, Liveing was elected to succeed examination of the chemical composition 
iiim. The salary was about £100 a year, of the sun and stars was made possible, 
and the material provision made by the for dark lines in tlie spectra of liglit from 
university for tlie subject was meagre, tlieir interiors wliich passes through their 
consisting of one lecture room, which the cooler envelopes coincide with the bright 
professor of chemistry luid to share with lines of terrestrial elements. Most of the 
Ihc professor of botany and the Jackson- earlier ivovk of Liveing and Dewar ivas 
ian professor of experimeiitiil philosophy, concerned with this important point, eight 
and two small empty rooms whicli might papers ‘On the llcvcrsa] of the Lines of 
be used for other purposes. But in 18(j3, Metallic Vapours’ appearing in tlie Pro- 
after much controversy, the university ccedings of the Royal Society between the 
began building laboratories, thus initiating years 1878 and 1881. After publishing in 
the great development in cxpeidmcntal 1882BOmeworkonthespcctrumofcarboii, 
science which has transformed modern they turned to ultra-violet spectra, on 
Cambridge. Thelirst buildings were raised which a paper appeared in the Philofiophi- 
on land wliich, acquired in 1762, had been cal Transactions of the Royal Society in 
iiscdasabotanicgarden ; andinthecourse 1883. Two papers on sun spots followed, 
ofthc years 18G4 and 1805 accomniod.ition while Dewar's tastes may be traced in 
was provided successively for zoology, ‘Spectroscopic Studies of Gaseous Explo- 
iinatomy, chemistry, mineralogy, and sions’, in ‘Tlic Influence of Pressure on the 
botany. In 1865 Liveing begun to an- SpectraofFlaincs’, and inasericsofpapcrs 
iioiincc regular experimental courses in on the spectra of the coiistitnents of lique- 
elicinistry and, until physics were other- fied gases at very low temperatures, 
wise provided for, in iicat. In 1875 (Sir) Finally, papers appeared between 1899 
James Dewar [q.v.], was elected Jackson- and lOOi on the absorption spectra of 
ian professor of cxjicrimcntal philosophy solutions, and on the spectra at the anode 
and directed the ^vork of that chair to and catliodc when an electric discharge is 
chemistry. He was thus brought into close passed through gases. If these seventy- 
iissoeiatioii with Liveing. Collubox-ation eight joint papers ennnot be said to dis- 
catmot have been easy. As a colleague close any epoch-making discovery, they 
wrote in 1025: ‘Liveing and Dewar were certainly chronicle careful, exact, and use- 
men of widely different temperaments and ful contributions to knowledge, 
widely different ideals; and they were botli The only book published by Liveing was 
quick-tempered. Nevertheless, a lifelong athin volume on Chemical Equilibrium the 
Iriciulsliip was formed between them.’ In result of the Dissipalion of Jinergy, which 
1878 they begun a long series of spectro- appeared in 1885. This early recognition 
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of the {mportance of thermodynamics to 
chemistry clearly showed Liveing’s in¬ 
sight into the fundamental principles of 
his science. It is ^vorthy of note that he 
returned to this subject in later years, his 
last paper, read to the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society on 7 Moy 1923 (when he 
was ninety-six), being entitled ‘The 
Recuperation of Energy in the Universe’. 

In the ’eighties and early ’nineties 
Eiveiiig was in the middle period of his 
enreev. Year by year he deUvered lectures 
both to elctncntary and advanced stu¬ 
dents. To the former, he taught gencr.il 
chemistry, and to the la tter, principles of 
cliemistry and spectroscopy. The rest of 
the teaching was shared among an in¬ 
creasing staff, both in the university 
Inborutory and in several college labora¬ 
tories. Livcing’s elementary lectures were 
attended by men conspieiious mote for 
light'hcartcdness than love of learning. 
The lectures were illustrated with experi- 
rnents, and his impatience with the labora¬ 
tory attendants when the experiments 
went wrong was eagcu’ly watched for by his 
youthful class. His advanced students 
found him somewhat dilFicultof approach; 
but when the approach was made he took 
great trouble and gave them individual 
attention: many distinguished chemists 
owe much to his teaching. By 1886 the 
number of students and staff had made 
the original university chemical labora¬ 
tory, on the cast side of the old botanic 
garden site, quite inadequate, and in 1888 
the present laboratory was begun. Live- 
ing took endless trouble over the plans, 
and the success of the building was largely 
due to his examination of other labora¬ 
tories and careful studies of the whole 
problem. In 1888 also he arranged a 
course of lectures on agi'icultural clrcmis- 
try, thus inaugurating activities which 
ultimately developed into the successful 
Cambridge school of agriculture. For 
many years that school owed much to 
biveing’s help and support. 

In 1889 Liveing was elected a profess¬ 
orial fellow of St. John’s College, and thus 
again brought into close association with 
his college. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1870, seiwcd on the 
council in 1801-1802 and again in 1003- 
1904, and was a^vnrded the Davy medal ii\ 
1901. For many years he acted as the 
Cambridge correspondent of the chan¬ 
cellor of the ulh^'el'sity. He also took part 
in local affairs, and did good work as a 
county and borough magistrate. 

In the year 1908, at the age of eighty- 


one, Liveing resigned the professorship of 
chemistry, though he remained to the end 
of his life in touch with the laboratory and 
with research. ThrougluHit his tenure of 
the clrnir he took full financial responsihOj. 
ties for the maintenance of the laboratory, 
which in its early years must have caused 
a heavy drain on his private meome. On 
retiring he was at once re-elected a fclloiv 
of St. Jolm’s, and in 1011 became presi¬ 
dent, an oITice corresponding to that of 
vice-master. In this final pi vase of Ms 
career he found, in some ways, his truest 
expression. He stilllivedabusy life between 
his house and garden at The Pightio (now 
Pytell), Nc^vnhnm, the laboratory, and St. 
John’s College. His character seemed to 
mellow with age, his asperities softened, 
and tlie patriarch of ninety seemed easier 
of accessthan the professor of fifty or sixty, 
His memories of day.s long past were of his- 
toric interest, both to chemists and to other 
members of the imiversity. In 1923 he 
gave up his house at Ncwniiam, and, after 
a short sojourn at the University Arms 
hotel, moved to Maid’s Causeway. It 
scenied almost certain that he would com¬ 
plete his h^indvcdth year, but, one October 
day, while walking to the laboratory, he 
was knocked dorvn by a bicyclist, and, 
some two months later, 20 December 1024, 
he died of his injuries. His wife died in 
1888. They had no children. 

There is a portrait of Liveing by Sir 
George Reid at St. John’s College. 

[T/iC Times, 27 December ]924; Nature, 24 
January 1D26; Froceediii^s of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety, vol. cix, A, 1925; Year Unohs of the Royal 
Society, 1889-1025; personal knowledge.] 

VV. C. D. Dami’ier. 

LLOYD, MARIE (pseudonym), music- 
liall comedian. [See Wood, Matilda 
Alic£ Victoria.] 

LOCH, Sir CHARLES STEWAR't 
(1849-1923), social worker, was born 4 
September 1840 at Baghalpur, Bengal, tlie 
fiftli son of George Loch, judge of the Higli 
Court, Calcutta, by his first wife, Louisa 
Gordon. He was educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Glenalmond, and proceeded to Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1809. Ill-health, which 
liad interrupted his work at school, con¬ 
tinued to handicap him at the university. 
He obtained a third class in classical mod¬ 
erations in 1870 and a second class in the 
final school of modern history in 18711. 
His tutors ivere Professor Edwin Palmer 
and Thomas Hill Green. Loch was pro- 
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founclly inilueneed by Green’s charac¬ 
ter find philosophy, and the two men 
icmnincd intimate for life. Loch’s chief 
friends at Balliol 'wer'e Andrew Bradley, 
llernni'd Jiosanquet, and A. L. Smith. 
In 1874, during a period of residence at 
Oxford, while employed in London, he 
formed one of the gang of university men 
who constructed the ‘Ruskin road’ from 
Fcny Hinkecy to Botley. 

It had been Loch’s original intention to 
enter the Indian civil service, but con¬ 
siderations of health stood in tlie way. 
Also, while at Balliol, he luid been attrac¬ 
ted to ideals of social service, both through 
Green’s teaching and through the mlliience 
of Arnold Toynbee [q.v.]. Loch accord¬ 
ingly resolved to make his carcot in Lon¬ 
don, and in 1873 became elerkto the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He held the position 
for two years. 

Wliile engaged at the College of Sur¬ 
geons, Loch maintained his interest in 
social questions, and became honorary 
secretary of the Islington brunch of the 
Charity Organisation Society. In 1875 lie 
was appointed secretary to tlie council of 
the Charity Organisation Society. This 
institution was founded in 1800, Small 
and unimportant at first, it steadily gained 
support. Its principal aims were to assist 
the needy to help themselves, to improve 
the conditions of the poor, and to pro¬ 
mote the ideal of co-operative charity. Its 
administrative object was the co-ordina¬ 
tion of charitable effort throughout Lon¬ 
don, and the prevention of ‘overlapping’ 
among tire authorities and societies. Loch 
was a very successful administrator. 
Working with a small staff and extreme 
economy, he inaintaincd an olTice which 
conducted a large amount of business with 
great cinciciicy. He was an enthusiastic 
idealist, whoso idealism was accompanied 
by strong common sense. The charitable 
system of the Society was based on the 
principle of dealing with tire individual. 
Help was gi\'en only after' most careful 
inquiry concerning every single applica¬ 
tion for assistance. A file was kept for 
each ‘ease’, and maintained as a per¬ 
manent record. Branches of the Charity 
Organisation Society came into existence 
in every London borough; and new or 
already established societies were afriUated 
to it througliout the rest of the country. 
Contact was maintained with similar 
bodies overseas, especially in the United 
States, and with the French group of 
P. G. P. Le Play and Edmond Demolins. 

Althougli the charitable work of the 


Society was carried on upon scientific 
principles, it was anything but impersonal. 
Loch’s method was to deal witli all applica¬ 
tions forrelief through voluntary workers. 
Very soon he gathered together a largo 
corps of volunteers, chiefly men and 
women of education, many of them of tiro 
leisured class, who devoted a large part of 
their time to investigation, and to visiting 
■work for the Society. A man of great 
personal charm and lofty enthusiasm. 
Loch aroused like enthusiasui in all bis 
associates, so that the work of the Society, 
both inside the oiricc among the staff and 
outside among the volunteers, proceeded 
with extraordinary cheerfulness and zeal. 

The influence of the Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society made itself felt in legislation. 
Loch was very ncti\'e in Avriting pamphlets 
I and letters to the press, in speaking in 
I public, and in approaching central and 
local authoritic.s. He also obtaitied the 
co-operation of influential people on the 
eommillce of the Society. The outcome 
of these efforts can be traced in a number 
of Acts of parliament concerned with 
social matter’s, such as the Mental Do- 
flciency Act of 1918 and the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act of 1918. Another 
pi’ttctieiil result was the institution of 
almoners in hospitals whose function was 
to ensure that patients .should contribute 
according to their ability. Tlii.s system, 
whicli Locli regarded as a revival of a 
wholesome medieval practice, has been 
almost universally adopted. 

In 1806 Loch spent three months in the 
United State.s, visiting the social groups 
called‘Associated Charities’—bodies simi¬ 
lar to the London Ciiarity Organisation 
Society. The contact thus made with 
American charitable work was maintained 
throughout Loch’s li fc. He wa.s an active 
member of certain royal commissions: on 
the aged poor (1898-189.5), the care and 
control of the feeble-minded (1004^1008), 
and the poor hxAVS (190G-1900). Loeh 
.signed the majority rci)ort on the poor 
laws which, in firct, ■was very largely his 
own work. Tlic recommendations of the 
majority report, altiiough at first neg¬ 
lected, were subsequently put into effect, 
partially at any rate, in tfic Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1929 and the Boot Lnw Act 
of 1030. 

Although a liberal in polities. Loch had 
little symjMithy with the social legislation 
of the liberal govermnent of 1900-1914, 
which he critici'/ed as placing responsibility 
upon the bureaucracy and the public 
treasury rather than upon the individual 
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or the family. His position as a thinlcer 
and teacher, as well as a worker in social 
affnivs, was widely recognized. He held 
the position of Toolce professor of economic 
science and statistics at King’s College, 
London, from 1004 to 1008. In 1005 the 
university of Oxford conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

In October 1014, Loch retired, on ac¬ 
count of illness, from the BccTctaryship of 
the Charity Organisation Society nCter 
tiiirty-nine years’ service, refusing the 
pension which the Society voted to him. 
He was knighted in 1915. He died at 
Little Bookham, Surrey, 23 January 1923. 

Loch was a man of powerful intellect 
and dominating personality, combined 
with great sweetness of disposition and 
complete tolerance of other people’s point 
of view. At Oxford he !rad studied art 
under Riiskin; and throughout life he had 
a strong interest niul catholic taste in 
schools of painting. He wus essentially n 
philosophic radical of tlie school of John 
Stuart Mill, and he represented, on its 
most intellectnnl and practical plane, the 
great philanthropic effort of the Victorian 
age. He lived successively at Chelsea, 
Chiswick, Oxshott, and Little Bookham. 
Ho had a large circle of friends, including, 
besides friends from BalHol days, hked- 
eriek York Powell and Octavia Hill. 

Locli’s chief published w'orks are: How 
to help Cases of Distress (1883) and Charihj 
and the Social Life (1010), wliich is based 
onhis long article on ‘Cliarity and Charities’ 
in the Dnq/clopeeclia Briiannica (tenth 
edition, 1902). Some of his articles and 
addresses have been collected in a volume 
entitled A Great Ideal and its Champion, 
edited by Sir Arthur Clay (1923). He also 
published a volume of poems. Things 
Within (1022). 

Loch married in 1870 Sophia Emma 
(died 1034), daughter of Edward Peters, 
of the Indian civil service, and had one 
son and one daughter. 

A portrait of Loch by J. S. Sargent 
hangs in the ofTices of the Charity Organi¬ 
sation .Society, Denison House, Vnuxhall 
Bridge Road, London. 

[Private information.] H. U. Mowat. 

LOCKE, WILLIAM JOHN (1863- 
1030), novelist, M'as born at Demernra, 
British Guiana, 20 March 1803, the elder 
son of John Locke, banker, of Barbados, 
by his W'ifc, Sarah Elizabeth. His parenfa 
were English. In 1804 bis family went to 
Trinidad, where he was educated at the 


Queen’s lioynl College, and won an ex¬ 
hibition to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
He matriculated at Cambridge in 1881 
and graduated -with honours in the mathe¬ 
matical tripos of 1884. After leaving 
Cambridge he became a schoolmaster, 
His reticence in after years makes it diffi¬ 
cult to trace his career as a teacher, but he 
is known to have l^een a master at the 
OxCowl Military College at Temple Cowley 
in 1880 and 1890 and at Clifton College, 
Bristol, in 1890, and from 1891 to 1897 he 
was modern languages master at Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. He di.slikcd teach¬ 
ing; and in 1890 he had a serious illness, 
which left him tul)erculoiis for the rest of 
his life. l^on\ 1897 to 1907 he was secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and lived in London. He re¬ 
signed this position when his writings 
began to afford him a .substantial income. 

The earliest of Locke’s nunicvoiis no^'els, 
At the Gale of Samaria, was published in 
1805; but it was his ninth novel, The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne (1006), which 
first won him wide recognition. The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond (1900), Septimus (1000}, 
and Simon the Jester (1910) consolidated 
his reputation. His first venture in play- 
writing was a dramatization of The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne (1900); five other plays, 
some of which are based on his novels, 
followed in rapid succession between 1907 
and 1912. They were all staged in London. 
In 1912 he published The Joyous Adven¬ 
tures of Aristide Pujol, pcrhaji.s the last of 
his more notable books. During the en¬ 
suing eighteen years, novels and short 
stories flowed rapidly from his pen, 
iScarccly a year passed without a novel, 
and often he produced two books in n 
year; but to the la,s't he Jicld the intei'cst of 
his public. 

From 1914 to 1918 Locke, at his own 
expense, converted his house at Hcinel 
Hempstead into a hospital for soldiers 
from the ranks. He was also engaged un¬ 
tiringly in helping Belgian refugees; for 
this service lie was made chevalier of tlie 
Belgian order of tlie crown. His licalth, 
always fragile, sufl'ercd from his overAVovk 
during these years, and in 1921 it became 
nccea.sary for him to settle at Ciiimes. He 
regarded the remaining years of his life os 
years of exile in which he eagerly gathered 
round him a social circle of English and 
American visitors to the French Riviera. 
He died of tuberculosis at Cannes 15 May 
1030. Several novels from bis pen were 
published posthumou.sly. 

Ixicke can hardly be said to have left 
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any notable literary achievements, but the 
general quality of his novels and short 
stories is worthy of respect. Such books as 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeijrte, The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond, The Glory of Clementina 
Vi’lng, and The Joyous Adaentures of 
Aristide Pujol have a clear, sparkling 
gaiety and gentle charm which made 
nn instant appeal. Moreover, his scenes 
and characters were looked upon as ideal¬ 
ized presentments of the England of the 
time, and, if unappreciated by foreigners, 
tliey found a romantically minded and 
very sympathetic public in England and 
America both before and during the Euro¬ 
pean War. Many of his books, however, 
especially the later ones, suffer from the 
extreme facility of liis pen and are unsatis¬ 
fying and artistically incomplete. 

Locke wns an attractive conversational¬ 
ist, sympathetic, modest, and unassum¬ 
ing; yet his easy gaiety masked much 
patient suffering. In early life as a teaclier 
lie had had a hard struggle, and when 
wealth came to him, his sympathy with 
others less fortunate made him generous 
and self-effacing. His interest in archi¬ 
tecture was lifelong, and he wa.s a corre¬ 
sponding member of various Britisli, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ameti- 
enn architectural societies. 

Locke married in 1011 Aimee Maxwell, 
(laughter of Theodore Heath. The mar¬ 
riage was childless. 

[The Times, 17, 10, 20, 21 May 1930; The 
Glemimond Regisler, 1020; private inrorma- 
tion,] E. O’BiiiisN- 


LOCKWOOD, AMELIUS MARli 1 
RICHARD, first Baiion Lambouiine 
(1847-1028), politician, was born in Lon¬ 
don 17 August 1847, the eldest son of 
Licutenant'Gencral William Mark Wood, 
who had changed his name from Lock- 
wood in 1838 on inheriting tlie property 
of his maternal uncle, Sir Mark Wood, of 
Gatton, Surrey, by his wife, Amelia Jane, 
daughter of Sir Robert Williams, ninth 
baronet, of Penrhyii, co. Carnarvon. 
Tlieir son reverted to the original name 
of Lockwood in 1876. He was educated 
at Eton, first at Mr, Sam Evans’s and 
then at Warve’s. Euteving tire Coldstream 
Guards in 1806, he served as adjutant and 
ns aide-de-camp to John Poyntz, fifth 
Earl Spencer [q.v.], lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, retiring with the rank of licu- 
tcuant-eolonol in 1883. In 1892Loclcwood 
entered pariiament in the conservative 
interest as member for Epping, which con¬ 


stituency he i-eprcsented until 1017, when 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lamboume, of Lamboiirne, co. Essex. 
He was for many years chairman of the 
kitchen committee, and was very popular 
with all parties in the House of Commons, 
where he was known us ‘Uncle Mark’. 
Aftcrwai-ds he was ecjually popular in the 
House of Lords. 

Although Loclcwood took no very 
prominent part in polities and never held 
ofTice, he came to be rogardocl as the 
typical country squire member of par¬ 
liament, and exercised a considerable in¬ 
dependent influence in the House of 
Commons. He never cared for racing, but 
was a keen sportsman and lover of liorscs 
and dogs, being for many years an active 
member of the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, of which 
he was vicc-prcsiclcnt. 

Lockwood Bcrvccl on the royal commis¬ 
sion on vivisection (1900-1008), a practice 
which lu; strongly disliked, although his 
views were not extreme. He was iiivStrii- 
mcntal in securing the abolition of pigeon¬ 
shooting in England, and introduced, but 
failed to carry, a bill to stop the export of 
worn-out horses. He was a great horti- 
cultuvaliat and was for many ycarii presi¬ 
dent of the Royal IlorticiilLural Society, 
and a successful exhibitor at many shows. 
He was specially Icnown for his carnations 
and his collection of flowering shrubs at 
his henwe. Bishop’s Hall, near Romford. 
A well-known connoisseur of china, espec¬ 
ially majolica, and of books, his library 
(XJntaincd a valuable collection of county 
histories and topographical works. He 
W'as a prominent freemason both in grand 
lodge and in E.sscx, of which he was pro¬ 
vincial grand master from 1002 until his 
death. Hew'as intoTCSted in thci^revcntion 
of corruption, and succeeded Sir Edward 
Ery as president of the Bribery and Secret 
Commissions Prevention League in 1918. 
He was a director of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company and a 
member of the council of the Raihvay 
Association. 

Well kno'wn and popular ns he was in 
London, Lord Lamboume was still more 
so in his native county, of which lie be¬ 
came lord-licutcnaut in 1919. At Bishop’s 
Hall he -wns the most hospitaljlc of hosts 
and entertained King Ed^vard there in 
19(M.. Besides hokling the lord-licuLcnanoy 
of Essex, he wa.s associated with almost all 
the activities of the county, being presi¬ 
dent of the Territorial Association, hono- 
rnrj’ colonel of the Jth Essex Hcgimcnt, 
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prebiclcnt of the Essex Hunt Club, and preaching in Irish, as he was hilingunl, 
of the Essex Automobile Club, and a In ISTO he was appointed dean in Jlay* 
J.P. In 1028 Lord Lamboume refused to nooth College, and was given the honovavy 
support the appeal for King George’s chair of Irish, and, two years later, a chair 
Hospital at Becontree on the ground that of theology. In the following year (1870) 
this was n new town created by the Lon- lie was dccted bishop of Rnphoc, and 
don County Council without consulting consecrated in the old cathedral at Lctter- 
Essex, but he withdrew his opposition kenny by Archbishop McGcttigan, of 
immediately at the wish of the king. Armagh. As bishop, Logue proved very 
Lord Lamboiirnc died at Bishop’s Hall, active tuid influential. He raised funds in 
Romford, 26 December 1928 and was America in order to forestall and relieve the 
buried at Lambourne. He was sworn a famine of 1880 in his diocese; he studied 
privy councillor in 1005. He was created emigration and afforestation, planting 
C.V.O. in 1905 and promoted G.C.V.O. 25,000 trees around Glenswilly; he col- 
in 1027. He married in 1870 Isabella lected the nucleus of a fund for building 
(died 1028), dnugiitcr of Sir John Ralph onewcntliedral atLcttcrkenny; prcnchecl 
Milbanke-Hiiskisson, eighth baronet, total abstinence in the endeavour to stamp 
They had no ehilcircn and tlie peerage out poteen-drinking; and took pains to 
became extinct on his death. examine personally every candidate for 

A cartoon of Lord I/amboumeby‘Spy’ confirmation, Politicalfy, his counsel and 
appeared in Vamiy Fair 0 September cidticism carried much weight with the 
1894. Irish nationalist party; while at Rome, 

[The Times and Daily Telegraph,28 Dcccm- which he visited in 1881 and 1885, he 
ber 1028 ;IS.Mc.rC'ou?i;y67rtH£/«rrf, 28 December mj‘de his mfluonce felt in the conferences 
1028; of the I'oynl commission on vivi- of the Irish bishops held there in those 

section, 1908; Army Lists; Hansard, Parlia- years. 

vientary Debates-, private information.] Early in 1887 Bishop Logue was elected 

Onslow. coadjutor to Archbishop McGettigan. On 
tlic latter’s death at the end of ttiat year 
LOGUE, MICHAEL (1840-1024), car- Logue succeeded to the nrehbishoprie of 
dinal, was born at Carrigart, co. Done- Armagh. Five years later, in January 
gal, 1 October 1840, the second in the 1893, he was created cardinal by Pope Leo 
family of six children of Michael Logue, XIII, with the title of Santa Maria della 
innkeeper, of Carrigart, by his wife, Pace. 

Catlieriiie Durnaii. He was educated, first As archbishop and cardinal, Logue con- 
at Carrigart by a hedge-schoolmaster tinned to exercise great influence in Irish 
(to whom he owed a love of ships and a politics. At the time of the crisis in the 
knowledge of sailing), and later at Kil- nationalist party over the O’Shea divorce 
niacrcnan by Mr. Ciaig, a former scholar case, he denounced unsparingly both I’ar- 
of Trinity College, Dublin (who taught iicll himself and a number of priests who 
him Latin), and (1854-1857) at a private still supported him; with the result that 
school at Bunernna under Mr. Campbell. Parnell was eventually deposed from the 
Having decided to study for the priest- leadcrsliip of the party. Logue remained 
hood, he entered Maynooth College in suspicious of the Irish jinrliamontary 
1857, became lender of his class ond a party; disliked itsalliancewithtliclibcrnls, 
prizeman, and was ordained deacon in thinldngthat it endangered the position of 
1604. HcwasiioiriinatedtothcDunboyne Catholic schools in England; and kept a 
entfiblishment for advanced studies in strong check on the party belilnd the 
1865, but before completing the course he scenes. He favoured the secession from 
was appointed, in 1866 , to the chair of tlie party of T. M. Henly, and supported 
dogmatic theology at the Irish College in him until he allied himself witli William 
Paris, receiving priest’s orders in that 0’Bricn[q.v.], whose‘plan of campaign’in 
year. He remaraed in Paris until 1874, the land agitation Logue regarded as a 
having attended imperial levees at the tactical mistake. Loguc's support being 
Tuilerics and having seen the Irish College withdrawn, Hcaly lost his seat in North 
converted into a hospital under the British Louth (1909). The carclinal’.s i)oIltics were 
flag diii'ing the siege of Paris in 1871. national rather tlian nationalist. He was 
In 1874 Logue, having failed to obtain apatronof the GaelicLeagueand attended 
a eliair of theology at Maynooth, was sent its feisemnUi and criticized the Inter- 
as curate to Glcnsw'illy parish, co. Donegal, mediate Board of Education for not help* 
There he laboured for two yeaxs, often ing to promote the Irish language. 
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”^s primate, Logue was very regular in 
attending meetings whether of bishops, or 
of the Miiynootii Union, or of the Catholic 
Ti'iith Society. He geneiany had his way 
with the bishops, and he made a habit of 
talking down, luiinoroiisly, proposals o£ 
wliich he disapproved. Educational quc.s- 
tions, however, he usually left to be dealt 
witir by ArchbishoT:) Walsh. He wag on 
cordial terms with the English sovereigns, 
dining with Queen Victoria at the Vicc- 
icgal Lodge in 1900, and receiving at 
Maynooth King Edward VII and King 
George V and Queen Maiy on the occasion 
of their Irish visits in 1003 and 1911 re¬ 
spectively. In 1904 he celebrated his 
episcopal silver jubilee and witnessed the 
consecration by the papal delegate, Cardi¬ 
nal VamhclU, of iVrmagh Cathedral; the 
foundation stone had been laid in the year 
ofLoguo’s birtii, but the decoration of the 
interior and the completion of the sacristy, 
library, and synod-hall were due to his 
labours in collecting a fund of .C.'iO.OOO. 
I-Ic was a great builder, nnd promoted the 
erection of fifteen new churches in his 
arclidioccsc. He visited the United States 
in 1008, and attended EueharLstio con¬ 
gresses in London (1908), I\foiitrcal (1010), 
Vienna (1012), and Lourdes (1914). At 
Rome he took part in three conclaves—for 
the election of Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, 
and Pius XL 

During and after the European War 
Cardinal Logue had a very dilTicult 
task. In a charnetcristic letter to Sir 
Horace Plunkett he denied that the 
Irish Catholic bishops were ‘pro-German’, 
adding that ‘they preferred the tyrants 
they knew to the tyrants they knew' not’. 
He exerted himseif to help the Belgian 
refugees in Ireland, and to procure chap¬ 
lains for Irish soldiers; but he opposed 
conscription on moral grounds. He de¬ 
nounced the Sinn Fein movement when it 
became a fighting force ; but he criticised 
British methods and reprisals. During the 
troubles of the years 1919-1921 he en¬ 
deavoured to mediate betw’ccn the Irish 
people and the British government, and a 
letter addressed by liiin to Bishop Amigo 
of Southwark was quoted in the House of 
Lords by the archbishop of Canterbury’ 
( 1021 ) and helped to pave the way to the 
peace of 1021. Logue accepted the terms 
of the treaty, having already mode vigor¬ 
ous protest against partition. With the 
coining of peace in Ireland he began to set 
his house in order and, ■without consulta¬ 
tion, indicated Bishop (afterw'ards Cardi¬ 
nal) O’Donnell, ofBaphoe, nsliissuccessor. 


Rome acquiesced, nnd he thereby again 
‘secured the reel liat for Armagh’. He died 
10 November 1024, and was buried at 
Armagh. 

Logue had nn Irish temper but was 
devoid of rancour. He was of the old 
school, loved telling his stories, and could 
quoto Horace and Virgil to suit the occa¬ 
sion. He interpreted canon law very 
strictly for himself, but very liberally for 
others. He lived to consecrate the bisliops 
of the Northern pro\’ince two or three 
times over. In church ceremony he was 
de.scribcd as ‘slovcMily but not careless, 
awlcward but accurate’. He -was a keen 
yachtsman, a good sw’imincr, aiid a line 
shot, once defeating the nuiskctiy in¬ 
structor at Dundalk. His love of birds— 
small bii-cls would feed from his hand— 

I induced him ns a youth to give up wild- 
'diick shooting, He enjoyeci remarkable 
health, never spending a day of his life 
in bed. He publislied nothing except 
jjastorals nnd an article in French in Lg 
Monde (3 April 1870), refuting the view’ of 
Bishop Dupanloup on the subject of papal 
infallibility. His portrait by Sir John 
La very hangs in the Belfast Gallery. 

[Memoir by Cardinal MacHory in Centcnari/ 
Ilislory oj Moijiiooth, 189.5 ; Life (in prepara¬ 
tion) byi^ J. ^hiier; private in/brniaticin.j 

8. Luyi-iE. 

LONG, WALTER HU^IE, first Vis¬ 
count Long of Wfaxali., (1834-1024), 
statesman, xvas born at Bath 13 July 1854, 
the eldest sou of Rieliard Penniddocke 
Long,M.P., of Rood Ashton, Wiltshire, by 
his wife, Charlotte Anna, dniigliter of the 
lit. Hon. William Wentwortli Fit/.williani 
Dick (formerly Hume), Id.P., of Hiune- 
wood, CO. Wicklow. His ancestors had 
been Wiltshire landowners since the end 
of tlie fourteenth cciiliiry; he had four 
brothew, of whom tlie cldo.st w'tis created 
Baron Gisborough in 1917, and live sisters. 

Walter LongAvas country born nnd bred, 
and a typical West country gcntlcinnn he 
remained until the end of his life. As a 
child he W'as brought up in a rural atmo¬ 
sphere, wJierc he Jearnecl to ride hoi-scs, 
milk cows, look after hounds, nnd mix as 
an equnl -Nvith his fatlicr’a tenmits and 
employees, with w’ho.se outlook and in¬ 
terests he identified himself from a very 
early ngc. From a private school lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Harrow, where he reached the 
sixtli form, and played for the school both 
at football and cricket, distiiigui.shing 
himself at Lord’s in the Eton and Harrow 
match of 2873. In that year he went up 
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to Christ Church, Oxford, ^Yhich he left and Englisli country life. It was a mutter 
without taking a degree. In his charm- of no surprise, therefore, to anybculy ex- 
ing (and only) book, My Memories (1923), cept him^f, when in 1880 Lord Salisbury 
lie gives vivid pictures of tlie life of an invited him to join the government as 
undergraduate of the time, commenting parliamentary secretary to the Local 
on the opportunities that it offered for Government Board. For this post he was 
every kind of manly sport, and dwelling very well suited, as his chief, Mr. Hitclue 
with proper satisfaction upon the part (afterwards Lord Ritchie of Dundee, 
that he was able to play in reducing the q.v.), soon discovered. To Long was delc- 
ainount of drinking and gambling, which gated the whole management of poor-law 
in his day was risking the reputation of work both in and out of parliament, 
the‘House’. This experience proved of the greatest 

Even at Oxford Long was a politician, service to Long when, later in the same 
a conservative, of course. He took so parliament, it fell to him to ttdee a large 
prominent and useful a part in a by- part in framing and in getting through tlie 
election for Oxford city that the con- House of Commons the Local Government 
servativc party invited him, even as an Act of 1888, which created county councils 
undergraduate, to contest the seat at tire throughout Great Britain. The Loi\don 
next election. liqually ilattcring was the County Council Bill followed, thoughLong 
offer, during this period, of the mastcn^liip assumed no responsibility for that. His 
of the Vale of Wliitc Horse hounds. How- specolrcs, however, combined with the tact 
ever, he accepted neither of these tributes and skill that he exhibited in pilotingtho.se 
to his political and sporting instincts, two important measures through parlia- 
which nevertheless developed until he was ment, brought him at once into the front 
elected to parliament as member for North rank of parliamentarians and marked him 
Wiltshire at the general election of 1880. as n man who would soon reach Cabinet 
He now abandoned coaching, gave up rank. This impression was deepened by his 
polo, and, apart from an odd day’s hunt- work in opposition during the following 
ing in the winter or a cricket match in the parliament, wlicn he gave discriminating 
summer,devotcdhimsclffortlienextforty but invaluable assistance to the liberal 
years to his duties as a member of par- president of the Local Government Board, 
liament. During that long period he liad Mr. G. J, Shaw-Lcfevre (afterwards Lord 
ample opportunity of making himself ac- Everslcy, q.v,), in carrying through the 
quainted with the needs and interests of LoealGovernmcntBillof 189d,whichestab- 
all classes of his fellow citizens in town lished parish councils, 
and country, and he took the fullest When, in 1805, Lord Salisbury formed 
advantage of it. He sat for North Wilt- his third administration, Long w’as ap- 
shire from 1880 to 1885 and for East pointed president of the Board of Agri- 
Wiltshire from 1885 to 1802; for the West culture, with a seat in the Cabinet, at 
Derby division of Liverpool from 1893 to the age of forty, a very early age in those 
lOOOi for South Bristol from lOOOto 1006; days. The selection of Long for tliis 
for South County Dublm from 1900 to office was warmly applauded throughout 
1910; for the Strand division of Middlesex the agricultui’al community. The farmers 
from 1910 to 1918 and, finally, for St. felt that they now hud a ‘man in po.sscs- 
George’s, Westminster, from 1918 to 1921, sion’ who was a complete master of their 
when he was raised to the peerage: along, problems and requirements, one who 
varied, but unbroken chain of parliamen- would cany on Mr. Chaplin’s wise policy 
tary service worthy of his inherited tradi- of protecting British herds and flocks 
tion. from infection at home and from im- 

The parliament of 1880 contained many ported disease. But Long’s popularity was 
men of the same type as Walter Long; soon seriously impaired by his rigorous 
they were called ‘the country party’, and policy in combating the alarming spread 
no name could have suited them better, of hydrophobia (rabies) throughout the 
Wliolc-lieartcd advocates of Disraelian country. After a scieiitillc investigation 
imperialism, champions of law and order, in 1897, a diagnosis of the disease was 
they welcomed the addition to their ranks officially declared and immediate preven- 
of this new recruit from the West country, tive steps were ordered to be taken, 
Long did nothing of note during Mr. Glad- Muzzling, quarantine for imported dog.s, 
stone’s second parliament, but was recog- detention, and (where necessary) destnic- 
nized as a good, hard-working party man tion were among the measures universally 
who knew everything about agriculture enforced and ruthlessly executed in tlie 
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teeth of violent organiv.ed opposition; s 
Long himself was subjeoted to the nercest 
criticism by hundreds of his hitlicrto 
warmest admirers. But he stuck to his . 
guns, pursued his policy, and, as a result, • 
rabies was stamped out of tlie country at : 
the end of live years, and Long’s i*cputa- . 
tion established as a fearless and just ■ 
administrator. In 1000, after the gcrvctal 
election and in the midst of the Boer War, 
he returned at Lord Salisbury’s request to 
the Local (lovernment Board as president; 
to the department in tvliicli he hart served 
his oflicinl apprenticeship eleven years 
previously. Here, once more, his know¬ 
ledge of administrative detail, his skill in 
debate, and above all his ‘hands’ in driv¬ 
ing a very unruly team, were talents tl\at 
required the fullest exercise in order to 
secure tlie passing of the Metropolitan 
Water Act (1902) against a sustained and 
bitter opposition, some of it coining from 
members of his own political party. The 
Bill \vas debated -with great expert know¬ 
ledge on both sides and with a pertinneity 
worthy of a measure fraught witli impor¬ 
tant conscquci\cca. But it was charac¬ 
teristic of Walter Long that, however 
fiercely he fouglit in debate, lie never over¬ 
stepped the limits of parliamentary 
eourtosy; and when Ids Bill passed into 
law, lie had not lost a .single friend among 
his former opponents but, on the con¬ 
trary, was presented by some of tliem with 
a valuable souvenir of the occasion. 

In 10b2 Lord Salisbury retired; nnrt 
Mr. Balfour became prime minister (1002- 
1903) during the troublous years which 
saw the birth of tarili reform, of wliich 
Waiter Long was a moderate but con¬ 
vinced supporter. In 1905, when Lord 
Selbornc, then first lord of the Admiralty, 
was appointed to be high commissioner 
for South Africa, Mr. Balfour was most 
anxious tl\at Long should take promotion 
to the Admiralty, leaving the Local 
Government Board to which he was very 
iniicli attached. Tlic proposal was natter¬ 
ing, but Long preferred to remain where 
he was, and sugge.stcd the name of Lord 
Caw’dor for the Admiralty. Long’s career 
at the Local Government Board was, how¬ 
ever, soon closed. Within a few weeks 
came the resignation of George W yndlram 
[q.v.] from the post of chief secretary for 
Ireland owing to a break-down in health 
and a serious disagreement with the 
government. It was a dillicult and thank¬ 
less post for the prime minister to offer 
to any of his colleagues at tliat moment. 
In offering it to Walter Long, Mr. Balfour 


said; ‘I do not ask you to go to Ireland; 
but if you accept the office of chief secre¬ 
tary you will be doing me a great service 
and rendering a still greater one to your 
country.* Such a message from his leader, 
for whom Long had high regard and great 
affection, was sufiicieufc. He went to the 
chief seci-etary’s lodge, Dublin, and re- 
muinccl there for nine important months, 
until tlie general election of 1900. During 
that time he restored harmony in the 
unionist party, confidence throughout 
the Irish constabulary and all branches 
of the administration, and law and order 
throughout Ireland, so effectively that his 
liberal successor in ofTice, Mr. Birrell, de¬ 
clared that he arrived to find Ireland more 
peaceful, mote contented, and more free 
from internal trouble than she had been for 
six hundred years. From beginning to end 
of this short but eventful term of office, in 
spite of threatening letters, plots, and 
police protection, there was no more 
popular personality in Ireland than Walter 
Long, ric had all the qualities that cn- 
(Icarcrt themselves to Irishmen; he was 
acccssiblcto all classes; gonial, courageous, 
lirni, and just in adiiiinistration ; an agri¬ 
culturist by instinct aiui training, and an 
{ill-round .sportsman. It a tribute to 
his univcnsal popularity that at the general 
election of IDPd lie should have been 
elected as the unionist nicinbcr for Soutli 
County Dublin and, a few weeks later, as 
leader of the Irish unionists in the House 
of Commons. 

When the new parliament met in 1906 
it was clearly recognized that Home I'tule, 
of which nothing had been heard since 
1893, would soon be resuscitated in one 
form or another, and Walter Long took 
immedia te steps to deal wi th tlic situation. 
Xlc ci'cuLert in 1907 tlic Union Defence 
League, an organization whose activities 
and indueucc grew steadily until the 
agitation against the Hojne Rule Bill of 
1012 was suspended by the outbreak of 
the European War, 

III 1909 Long went on a visit to Soiitli 
Africa. On his return he was immediately 
elected president of tlic Budget Ihotest 
League, formed in order to light Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget of that year. Hcie again 
he exerted himself to the uttermost, even 

• though his health was a matter of grave 
concern to his friends. Two general elec¬ 
tions followed in 1910, and in tiie following 
year Mr. Balfour retired from tlic Icadcr- 

• ship of the unionist party. Tire choice of 
his successor lay between Walter Long 

• and (Sir) Austen Chambcrlaiii; the one, o 
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tory, a moderate tariff reformei'j and the 
leader of the older men of the conscn'ntive 
party; the other, a liberal unionist, an 
extreme tariff reforiner, and the leader of 
the younger generation. Between the 
supporters of the two candidates, though 
never between the candidates themselves, 
there were the makings of a bitter faction 
fight which would have gravely impaired 
the future usefulnc.ss of the unionist 
party. Recognizing thi.s, Long offered to 
withdraw if Chamberlain would do like¬ 
wise, and if they could fiud another man 
whom the whole party would consent to 
follow. Mr. BonarLaw was then proposed 
by Walter Long, seconded by Austen 
Chamberlain, and iinaninioiisly elected 
leader at a party meeting held in the Carl¬ 
ton Club. 

Tlu'oughout the difficulties and political 
struggles of the next three years, when the 
House of Lords and the Union seemed to 
be in jeopardy, Walter Long took a fore¬ 
most part by the side of his new leader. 
Then, after the outbreak of war, wlicn 
Mr. Asquith formed the first Coalition 
government in 1915, Long was asked to 
returntotheLocal Government Board with 
Cabinet rank, a post which he felt bound 
to accept, against his doctor’s advice. To 
his oflice was assigned tlie duty of framing 
the Conscription Acts, and also of caring 
for the thousands of Belgian refugees who 
landed in Great Britain; these duties the 
president carried out witl^ complete suc¬ 
cess until the second Coalition government 
was formed in 1916, when ho was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of state for the Colonics. 
In this post, also, he made his mark as a 
statesman by organizing the Imperial War 
Conference.s of 1917 and 1918; by intro¬ 
ducing a sy.stein of weclcly cables to the 
overseas prime inini.stcrs, giving them full 
accounts of what was liappcning in all 
the theatres of war; and by co-ordinating 
and controlling, witli the help of Sir John 
Cadmnn, the oil supplies of tire British 
Einpive and of the Allies, vvhich were 
in grave peril. Although previously an 
opponent of women’s suffrage, Long intro¬ 
duced tlie Franchise Bill of 1917, which 
became law in the following year, and 
under which women over thirty were given 
the vote. It is j)robabIc that only those 
who were working avith him during tliis 
desperately anxious period of the War 
knew how exacting and oxhausling were 
the duties cast upon Long, at a time when 
his health was patently failing every day. 
In 1018 came the Armistice and a recon¬ 
struction of the Cabinet. Long hod hoped 


to be allowed to put off bis ollicial liarness 
but it was not to be—yet. In the new 
administration lie became first lord of the 
Admiralty, the post which he had declined 
in 1905, and there he remained until he 
resigned through ill-hcaltli in 1921, having 
reduced the British niny Iroin a war to 
a peace footing, and having secured for 
its olliccrs and men a substantial increase 
in the rates of pay previously existing. He 
was created a viscount for his services 
and few men can ever have deserve-' "u' 
received more sincere congratulations. 

Long, who was lord-1 ieutcnnnt of Wilt¬ 
shire and president of the Maiylebonc 
Cricket Club, was elected a fello^Y of the 
Royal Society in 1902, and received the 
honorary LL.D. of Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity. He died at Rood Ashton 26 Septem¬ 
ber 192L 

Long irnirried in 1878 Lady Dorothy 
(Doreen) Blanel le, fourth daughter of Rich¬ 
ard Edmund St. Lawrence Boyle, ninth 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, and lia<l two sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, 
Brigadier-General Walter Long, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (2ndDragoons), Avas killed in action 
in 1917. Ills son, Walter Francis David 
(born 1011), succeeded his grandfather ns 
second viscount in 1924. 

A portrait of Lord Long by A. II, 
Colliiw (1918) hfmg,s at Rood Asliton, and 
a replica by the same artist in the Harrow 
war memorial hall. 

[T/ic Times, 27 September 1024; Viscount 
Long of Wraxall, My Memories, lD2fl; private 
infomintion; personal knowledge.] 

I. iMalcolm. 

LOREBURN, EArtr. (1816-1023), lord 
clianccTior. [See Reid, RoueiitTjiuesiiie.] 

LORIMER, Sir ROBERT STODART 
(186'i-1929), architect, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh 4 Noveiuber 1864, the third and 
j'oungcst son of Janies Lorimer [q.v,], 
re^us professor of public law at Edin¬ 
burgh University, by his ivifc, Hannali, 
daughter of ,Tobn Riddeli Stodart, VTitcr 
to tlic signet. The latter’s father, Robert 
Stodnrt, a celebrated piano-maker, in¬ 
vented the ‘upriglit grand’, and it was 
from the maternal side that Lorimer in¬ 
herited much of Ids artistic and musical 
bent, though his father, too, was a compe¬ 
tent amateur artist. He first showed an 
enthusiasm for building and for the com- 
panionsliip of craftsmen at the age of 
thirteen when his father bought and began 
to restore Kellie Castle, Fife, Educated 
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at Edinburgli Academy and University, 
where he cliccrl'iilly ‘shirked his books’, 
he was in 1883 apprenticed to the archi¬ 
tect Sir Ro^'\’nIul Anderson, witli whom 
lie remained for four and a half years. In 
1880 he entci’cd the ollicc of George Fred¬ 
erick Bodlcy [q-v.] in London, where his 
rojnantic bias to^val•ds craftsmanship was 
encournged and directed by Bodlcy’s 
Gotliic revival ideals. 

In 1802 Lorimer returned to Edinburgh 
in order to take up bis first notable conv 
niiss/on, tiie restoi'ation of EarJsliall, Fife, 
for liis parents’ friend, R. W. Mackenzie. 
'I'liis was the first of a long series of 
restorations Avhich were among his most 
pleasing works, and in whieli he showed a 
faculty*’for the sympathetic preservation 
of the character of old buildings. Thcncc- 
foi'A^’ard IjOi'imer was W'cll established as 
an architect in Scotland, engaged during 
llie ensuing decade on small and medium- 
sized eoimtry houses, at first in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh, but after 1901 in 
England ns well. 

In 1903 Lorimer received his finst com¬ 
mission for a large Scottish eoimtry house, 
Rowallnn, Ayrshire, for Lord Rowallan 
(never finished), and in 1906 that for 
Ardkinglas, Argyll, for Sir Andrew Noble. 
In the latter house he remedied a certain 
lack of cohesion niiparcnt in the former by 
adapting traditional Scottisli features to 
a picturesque but comj^act style which 
became characteristic of him. The most 
successful example is at Pormakin, Ren¬ 
frewshire (1912-1914', unllnished) where 
he had much help from his client, Mr. J. A. 
Holms. Other notable houses of this 
period arc Hill of Tarvit, Fife (1907), and 
Woodhill, Barry (1908), both in a version 
of the Scottish Georgian style. In 1907- 
1000 and again in 1911-1012 he was en¬ 
gaged on the restoration, with additions, 
of Lyinpne Castle, Kent, and on the 
reconstruction after fire of Monaie Castie, 
Crieff. 

In 190(5 Lorimer designed his first impor¬ 
tant church, St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
church, Morningside, Edinburgh (com¬ 
pleted 1929), together with a priest’s 
house and school. It had to be built cheap¬ 
ly, and for the interior ho used brick, 
whitcw’ashcd above, in a simple, direct 
style whieli makes it the most original of 
his iion-traditionnl works. In contrast, 
however, with St. Andrews University 
Library Annexe (1907) in the classical 
style, came a commission for the chapel 
of the Order of the Thistle, added to St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh (1900-1011); 


this established liis reinrtntion thereafter 
as essentially a Gothic architect. 

The Tliistle chapel is a remarkable 
example of a true revival of the medieval 
crafts. Into a setting of vigorous native 
Gothic, massively simple up to the flam¬ 
boyant groining of the vault, Lorimer 
introduced the sculpture, wood-carving, 
and stained glass of a group of artificers 
whom he liad been training to his require¬ 
ments for some years. For the stone 
carving he employed Joseph Hayes, for 
the woodworJe the brothers Clou’, for tlie 
windows Louis Davis (tlic east window is 
by Douglas Straclian). In recognition of 
his work, the whole of which was per¬ 
formed within the estimated cost, Lorimer 
was knighted in 1011. 

In 1911-1912 Sir Andrew Noble com¬ 
missioned Lorimer to rc.store the ruined 
castle of Dundcravc on Loch b'yae, Argyll¬ 
shire. Other reconstructions Eit this time 
W'cre Pittcncrief House and Leimoxlovc 
(1912). In addition to Eonnakin, new 
houses were the Corner House, Gullniic, 
and Laverockdale, Colinton. A town- 
planning scheme, involving a ‘town centre’ 
of strikingly romantic appearance, Corn- 
mill Square, w'as instituted at Galashiels, 
and the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral 
wns put in hand, notable especially for the 
rich woodw'ork introduced. 

The War years (lOll-lOlS) coincided 
witli, although they largely hindered, 
the recognition of Lorimer as the leading 
architect of Scotland. He was occupied on 
the remodelling for Mr. R. F. McEwen of 
the William Adam mansion of Mavch- 
inont, Berwickshire, including a large 
music room adorned with an organ case 
Avhich is one of the best works of the 
brothers Clow; on the building of Midfield, 
Lass^vatlc, a Georgian style house; on the 
redecoration of Diinrobin Castle, Suther¬ 
land, after a fire; and on the restoration 
of Balmmino Ca.stic, Perthshire, for Mr. 
W. S. Millar*. The Inst, which Lorimer 
regarded as Jiis nrost suece.ssful restom- 
tion, included the complete furnishin,g 
from his designs by Whytoek and Reid, of 
Edinburgh, and much of the best plaster- 
work, which rvas executed for him by 
Samuel Wilson and Thomas Beattie. 

After the War Lorimer was chiefly occu¬ 
pied on mcjnorials, including, besides 
numerous personal monuments, those for 
Lorotta and Westminster Schools, Edin¬ 
burgh University, Gnlasliiels, and Paisley 
(wiSi Mrs. Meredith Willianrs as sculptor). 
For the Impcvinl War Graves Commission 
he visited the Italian front (designing all 
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the ccinetevics there), Egypt, and Mace¬ 
donia. In Macedonia he was responsible 
foT all the principal cemeteries, the chief 
being the memorial to the missing at Lalce 
Doiran. He also designed several ceme¬ 
teries in Germany, incUiding tliat at Co¬ 
logne. In England lie designed the naval 
war memorials at Chatham, Portsmoutli, 
and Idymouth. 

Lorimer’s absorbing occupation be- 
tAveen 1018 and 1927 was the Scottish 
National War Memorial, for tlic building 
of which his whole dcvclopnient proved 
to have been a preparation. His first 
scheme was for a Gothic memorial cloister 
attached by a low passage to a lofty octa¬ 
gonal shrine crowning the highest point 
of the Edinburgh Castle rode. This de¬ 
sign is attached to the report (July 1019) 
of a committee appointed to cousulci' 
the utilization of the castle for a national 
war memorial; the committee recommend¬ 
ed using the site of part of a disused 
eighteenth-century barracks forming the 
north side of Crown Square. By 1922 the 
proposed cloister had been altered to a 
long low ‘hall of the regiments’ hut, on a 
full-sized model being erected, a storm of 
protest was aroused by the height of the 
shrine and its alteration of the familiar 
skyline. Thereupon Lorimer, within n few 
days, produced the existing design, which 
uses the shell of the barradcs as the hall, 
with the shrine, bisected and only half its 
former height, attaclied to it. Work was 
begun early in 1024 and the memorial was 
dedicated 14 July 1027. Theoombiimtioii 
of stjdea adopted is not unexceptionable 
to the purist; but, by inspiring his crafts¬ 
men ■with his own entluisiasin Lorimer 
succeeded in enrr^'ing out, in the face of 
many checks, a conception w'hich fulAls-to 
a remarkable degree the emotional re¬ 
quirements of a national war memorial. 
Tlie popular response was profound and 
immediate. In 1028 Lorimer was made 
K.B.E. 

Subsequent impovtaut ■works by Lori¬ 
mer were the restorations of Paisley abbey 
and St. John’.s cluireh, Perth (1023-1928); 
the building of Stowe School chapel (1927- 
1030) in which the pillars ofancightcenth- 
centiny temple were incorporated; and 
St. Andl■c^v’s church, ^llclcnsliot, wliich 
Tctvwns to tlie earlier siniplieity of St. 
Peter’s, Edinburgli. 

In appearance Lorimer was handsome 
and alert, with large, keen eyes of grey- 
bluc. Latterly he felt some resentment 
that he Avas not more fully employed, 
particularly in connexion with tlie Calton 


Hill site at Edinburgh. His strength as an 
architect lay in an obstinate idealism and 
an instinctive percejition of the elements 
on which the cliaracter and psychological 
effect of a design depended. Having little 
intellectual sense of form, he disliked and 
avoided classicism, but appreciated the 
more romantic aspects of functioiuil 
modernism. Eiindamentally a craftsman 
his vigorous encouragement of line hand¬ 
work constitutes him the saviour of tlic 
eraft-s in Scotland, -which he found rapidly 
dying out but loft as a Ilovitishing school. 
Based on these and on national tradition, 
it was his acliicvcment to restore to Scot¬ 
land a vital and chamctcvistic architecture, 

Lorimer married in lOOfl Violet, daugli- 
ter of Edward Wyld, of Denham, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, by wliom he had three sons 
andonedaughtcr. IIc\YaselccLcdA.R.S.A, 
in 1903, A.R.A. in 1020, and R.S.A. in 
1021. He died suddenly in Edinburgh after 
an operation 13 September 1029, and his 
ashes were placed in the family burial 
ground at Newburn, Fife. 

[Architectural .Supplement to Country Life, 
27 September IttlU; Sir Lawicncc tVeavev, 
The Scottish National War Memorial, 11)23; 
Journal of the Royal Institute of Biitisli 
Architects, 21 February lOiJl; Edinburgh 
Academy Chronicie, December 1920 ; Quarlcrly 
of IncorpOTation of Arc/M'tct:i.s in S’eol/iiml, No. 
31, 1029; Christopher IlussCy, The Work of 
Sir lioberl Lorimer, 1931.] C. Hussey. 

LUCY, Sin HENRY WILLIAM (1843- 
192J')» journalist, was born at Crosby, 
Lancashire, the son of Robert Lucy, a 
rose-engine turner in the watch trade, by 
his ■wife, Margaret Ellen Kemp, The date 
of his birth is probably towards the end 
of March 1843, for he was baptized (as 
William Henry) on 23 April of tliat year. 
While he was still nn infant tlie family 
removed to Everton, Liverpool, and lie 
attended a private school called the Cres¬ 
cent School until August 185(i; thereafter 
until 1864 he was junior clerk to Robert 
Smith, hide merchant, of Redcross Street, 
Liverpool. 

Lucy began to \vTite at an early age. 
During his clerkship he contributed verse 
to the Liverpool Mercury, and, having 
taught himself .shorthand, he souglit a post 
as reporter on one of the Liverpool ])apcis. 
Eventually, without experience, but witli 
a testimonial from (Sir) Edward Russell, 
then assistant editor of the Liverpool Post, 
he became in July 1804 chief reporter to 
tlie Shretvsbuiy Chronicle. He soon began 
to contribute leader-notes to the local 
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Observer and the Shropshire News. For a 
short time in 1805 he was editor and part- 
proprictoi- of the former. 'J'hcn he became 
secretary to liichard Samuel France, raU- 
w’ay contractor, and at the same time 
greatly enlarged his experience as a free¬ 
lance journalist. 

From May to December 1869 Lucy lived 
in Paris, learning French; thereafter he 
was for a shoyt time (January to June 1870) 
in I.ondon ns a sub-editor on the newly 
founded morning edition of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and for eighteen months (June 
1870 to January 1872) in Exeter as assis¬ 
tant editor of the Exeter Gazette. Ileturn- 
ing to London he was a frcc-lanec for some 
nionths, until he secured a regular engage¬ 
ment on the Daily News in October 1872. 
lie was soon in the full tide of success. 
(Sir) John Richard Robinson [q.v.] made 
liim manager of the Daily News parlia¬ 
mentary staCr and writer of its parliamen¬ 
tary summaiy; in addition he contributed 
liOndon letters to several provincial papers. 
A journalistic venture of his own, Mayfair, 
started in December 1877, never paid its 
Avay, and after two years collapsed. In 
1880 ho began a connexion with 2'ke Ob¬ 
server which lasted for t'\vcnty-nine years, 
and in 1881 he succeeded Shirley Brooks 
ns the writer of ‘Essence of Parliament’ 
for Punch, conLinuing to write as ‘Toby, 
M.P.’ until Febniaiy 1016. 

Lucy’s industry, fertility, humour, and 
remnrl-cablc flair for politics and parlia- 
nientaiy affairs soon brought him to the 
front rank of his profession. Two further 
promotions %vere in store for him. In July 
1885 Henry Laboiichere offered him the 
editorship of the Daily News. He refused, 
out of loyalty to Frank Harrison Hill 
[q.v,], who was then editor; but in Decem¬ 
ber, Ilill having had his congd, Lucy took 
tlie post. He found editing distasteful, 
however, and in June 1887 resigned, and 
I'ctiimed to tlie press gallery. Ten years 
later (April 1807) he again, showed his 
loyalty, this time to (Sir) F. C. Burnand 
[q.v.], by refusing the editorship or Punch, 
offered to him by (Sir) William Agnew. 
Notwithstanding his copious output as a 
journalist, Lucy found time to write two 
novels and a collection of short stories, a 
study of W. E. Gladstone (1895, 2nd ed. 
1898), popular handbooks on Parliamen¬ 
tary Procedure (1880) and the Law and 
Practice of General ElecUons (1900), six 
volumes of parliaincntary diaries, and 
several of personal rcmini-scences. He was 
knighted in 1000. He died 20 February 
102‘1 at Whitethorn, a country house wliich 


he had built near Hythe in 1883, and at 
wliich he spent most of his week-ends. In 
London he lived at 42 Ashley Gardens, 
Westminster. 

Lucy owed his rapid rise in his profes¬ 
sion solely to his own ability and hard 
work. He was the most urbane, well- 
informed, and indefatigable of parliamen¬ 
tary chroniclers, and claimed that he was 
the first journalist to establish close per¬ 
sonal relations with prominent politicians. 
This contact gave his work a first-liand 
quality which, combined with his lambent 
humour and undoubted probity, made 
him persona grata with men of all parties. 

Lucy married in 1873 Emily Anne, 
daughter of liis old .schoolmaster at Lii'cr- 
pool, Jolm White. There were no children 
of the marriage. 

A portrait of Lucy by J. S. Sargent was 
bequeathed by Lucy to the Punch dining¬ 
room, with the proviso that after ten years 
it should be offered to the Natiomd Por¬ 
trait Gallery. A cartoon by ‘Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 81 August 1905. 

[2'he 'I'imes, 22 Fchru.ary 1024; The Nation 
(New York), 12 March 1924; Sir II. W. Lucy, 
Sixty Yearsinihe U'l'Wcj'ncss(iiutobiography), 
1000 j M. H.Spiclmann, 7Vic//is/£>ry o/'PwHc/*', 
1895; Great Crosby baptismal registers; vari¬ 
ous allusions in .T. IMcCai-tby and Sir J. R. 
Robinson, The '‘Daitij News' Jubilee, 185)0; 
F. AI. Tliomas, Fifiy Years of Fleet Slreei: 
being the Life and liecollcctions of Sir John li. 
Itobinson, 1004; and E. V. Lucas, Itcadiiig, 
Writing, and llemembering, 1932.] 

H. B. GlUMSDITCa. 

1 LUKIN, Sin HENRY TIMSON (1860- 

1925), major-general, was born at Fulham 
24 May 1860, the only son of Robert 
Henry Lukin, bnrri.ster-afc-law, of St. 
Pcter’s-in-Tlianct, by his wife, Ellen, 
daughter of Hichard Watson, of North- 
ainpton. He was educated at Merchant 
Tayloivs’ School from 1800 to 1875. The 
familj^ had distinguished inilitaiy associa¬ 
tions, and the boy ardently desired to be¬ 
come a soldier, but failed to pass into the 
Royal Military College. It was typical of 
him that, on the prospect of war with the 
Zulus, lie sailed for Durban in Jaiuiary 
1879. He oblainod a commission in Ben- 
gough’s Horse, a native cavalry contin¬ 
gent, thus entering by a ‘side-door’ the 
profession for which he was so well fitted. 
Severely w'ounded at the battle of Ulundi 
(4. July), Lukin saw no more of that cam¬ 
paign, but on 23 March 1881 he was 
gazetted lieutenant in the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, and he served with that regi¬ 
ment in Basutoland in 1S81 and, as field 
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ndjutuiit in the Bcchimnaland field force 
through the Langeberg operations, 180G- 
1807, -which completely crushed the 
lleohuami rebellion. In the course of these 
services he was several times decorated 
and mentioned in dispatches. 

In the South African "War (1890-1002), 
Lukin particuinrly distinguiahed himself 
in command of the Cape Mounted Rifles’ 
artillery in the defence of Wcpciier, Orange 
Free State, in April 1000, and was awarded 
the D.S.O. Svibseqiiently, he commanded 
a mounted coluintr in Capo Colony. 'When, 
in December 1901, the Cape government 
formed n colonial division, Lukin was 
given command of it. After the War he 
received the C.M.G. (1D02). In 190<L he 
was apiDoiiitcd comniandant-gencral of the 
Cape Colonial force.s, In 10121ie was made 
inspector-general of the permanent force. 
Union of South /tfrica. 

In the European War, Lukin was first 
given command of a mixed force in tlxe 
operations in Gennau Sovrth-West Africa 
(March to July lOl.'i). On the conclusion 
of that campaign lie organized and com¬ 
manded the 1st South African Infantry 
brigade. After a few months in England 
this brigade weis dispatched to Egypt in 
January 1010. Tlie commander-in-chief in 
Egypt, Lieut.-General Sir John Maxwell 
[q.v.], had been obliged, largely for lack of 
experienced troops, to evacuate the coast 
between Matruh and Solium in November 
1015 on the threat of an invasion of Egypt 
by tlie Senussi. With the South African 
brigade available, he adopted a fonvawl 
policy. At Agagiya on 20 February 1016 
Lukin gained a remarkable victory over 
the enemy, capturing their able Turkish 
commander, Ja’fnr Pasha, and on 14 
March he reoccupied Solium. It was a 
brilliant desert campaign. 

Under Lukin’s command the South 
African brigade i)rocecded to France in 
April 1916, replacing the 28tli brigade in 
the 0th (Scottish) division. In the battle 
of the Somme tire brigade greatly dis¬ 
tinguished itself in the capture of Delvillc 
Wood on 15 July. In December Lukin, 
promoted major-general, took cominnncl 
of the Oth division, thus keeping under his 
orders the brigade which he had raised 
and trained. He commanded the division 
in the battle of Arras in April 1017, and 
in the ‘third battle’ of Ypresin thcfollow'- 
ing September and October. In Janiiarj' 
1918 he was created K.C.B. He returned 
to England in February 1918, and was in 
command of the O-ltli division at home 
until the end of the War, 


Lukiu 

After his retirement in 1919, Lukin re- 
turned to South Africa and lived there 
until liis death at Miiizenburg, Cape 
Colony, 15 December 1925. Strong, inde¬ 
pendent, modest, and a born leader of 
men, he had become one of the most 
popular figures in the Union. 

Lukin iiijiiTied in 1891 Lilj^ daughter of 
Michael Hcrbei’t Quinn, landowner, of 
Fort Hare, Victoria East, Cape Colony; 
there were no children of the marriage. 

{The Times, 17 December 1025; R. E. 
Johnston, Ulundi lo Delvilie Wood, the Life 
Slory of Major-Gonerul Sir llemij Timson 
Lukin, 1931; Sir George MacMiinn and Cyril 
History of the Great ar, 
lary Operaiions. Egypt ami Palestine, vol, i, 
1028; John Ewing, The History of the Olll 
{Scottish) Division, 1921.] C. B. Fai,i,s, 

LUSH, Stu CHARLES I\IONTAGlJE 
! (1853-1930), judge, tlie fourtli son of Sir 
: Robert Lush [q.v.], lord justice of appeal, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Ann, daugiiter of 
the Rev. Christopher Woollacott, a Lon¬ 
don Baptist minister, was born in London 
7 December 185f3. Educated at West¬ 
minster and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
he obtained a first class in the classical 
tripos of 1876. Lush was called to the bar 
by Gray’s Inn in 1870, and joined the 
NoTtU-Eastern circuit. Ou the passing oS 
the Married Women’s Property Act (1882) 
he produced an excellent treatise on The 
Law of Husband and Wife, which became 
and remains the standard v'ork on the 
subject for students and practitioners. Ilia 
progitjss at first was simv, but he gradually 
acquired a leading position at tlie common- 
law bar in London, and in 1902 lie took 
silk. 

Lush was generally recognized as a 
sound lawj'er, and it was as such, ratlier 
than as an advocate, that he was exjiccicd 
to succeed. His small stature and Itis 
gentle tones seemed to disqualify him for 
a jury practice. But, to the surprise of his 
friends, he developed unsuspected gifts of 
advocacy, and for eight years was in great 
request in actions of all descriptions, and 
in particular in tho.se coming before juries. 
Surrounded by formidable competitors, 
he held his own witli sucli great leaders 
ns Edward Carson, Rufus Isaacs, H. E. 
Duke, and John Lawson 'IValtoii; his 
‘lachrymatory eloquence ’—as it was once 
described by Lord Bivlccnhcnd—combined 
with an appearance of complete simplicity 
and candour, often secured unexpected 
verdicts. The clashing of appointments 
did not disturb him, and he could be relied 
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upon to 1)0 on the s|)ot in time to cross- 
examine tlio impoi'taiit witness or to make 


the final speech. In tlic Court of Appeal 
IjUsIi was no less successful than in courts 
ol'iiist instance. He appeared in, amongst 
oilier notable actions, Pitquin Ltd. v. 
Bcauclcrk (11)06, husband’s liability for 
goods supiiliocl to his wife) and Hullon 
(Cl Co. v. Jones (1910, liability foe unin¬ 
tentional defamation). 

In October 1010 Lush was appointed to 
ft judgeship of the King’s Bench di-vision 
under the Additional Judges Act of that 
year, and received a knighthood. The bar 
warmly approved of his promotion, He 
.seemed to possess all the qualifications 
necessary to ensure a great judicial career. 
13ut on the bench he hardly fiilliilcd 
the expectations formed of him by tlie 
profession, Courageous to n fault as a 
barrister, he appeared to lose confidence 
in hini.seif as a judge. His anxiety to do 
justice was so great that he hesitated to 
arrive at a decision, and his subtle mind 
^vas inclined to detect difficult problems 
in cases which to others seemed simple 
enough. Sometimes he allowed Iris feelings 
to master his judgement. In tlie case 
which is reported in the House of Lords 
a.s Ilmiielt v. Bond (1025) Lusii was tlie 
trial judge. His sympathy with the plain- 
tiir, ^^’ho alleged that he had been wrongly 
detained as a lunatic, resulted in a verdict 
for £26,000 damages against the two de¬ 
fendants. The order for a new trial by the 
Court of Appeal was ullirmed by the 
House of Lords. 

Always careful and courteous. Lush was 
personally popular with the bar, and he 
was a kindly eriminnl judge. He sat occa¬ 
sionally as a temporary member of the 
Court of Appeal, and in 1015 he was ap¬ 
pointed president of the railway and canal 
commission. Increasing deafness com¬ 
pelled him to retire in 1925. Although he 
was su’orn a member of the Privy Council 
in that year he never sat as a mcinher of 
the .TucUcial Committee. He was a bencher 
of Gray’s Inn and an honoraiy fellow 
(1911) of his college. luish died 22 June 
1930 at Stamnore, Middlesex. He married 
in 1893 lifatgai-tt Abbie (died 1025), 
dnugltter of ^Sir Charles Hrodie Locock, 
second baronet, and had four sons and two 
daiiglvtcrs. 

[T)/e 'J'nnes, 23 June 1030; personal know¬ 
ledge.] T. Mathew. 

MACARA, Silt CHARLES 'WRIGHT, 
first baronet (18*15-1020), cotton spinner, 
was born at Stratluniglo, Fife, 11 January 


18*15, the only cliild of the Rev. IVilliam 
Macara,miiiistci-ofLhcFr(c Church of Scot¬ 
land, byliis wife, Charlotte Grace,daughter 
of Thomas Cow'par, of Memus, ICerrieiniiir, 
Forfan^ire, and niece of Sir Archibald 
Galloway [q.v.], soinctinie cliairman of 
the East Indin Company. Muciiia’s father 
was a Scottish divine of tlie old school, 
whose life, writes Macara in Ills JtccuUcc- 
lions, ‘was a standing exhortation to me 
to find out what was good and hold on to 
it’. lie refers also to the influence of his 
inotlicr, nn equally vivid personality. 

Educated in his native village and at 
Edinburgh, Macara began work in 1802, 
at the age of seventeen, with a Scottish 
merchant in Manchester. In ISYS he 
married Marion, daughter of William 
Young, of Dournemouth, and grand¬ 
daughter of one of the founders of the 
Ann of Henry Bannerman & Sons, cotton 
spinners and merchants of Manchester, 
and cousin to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. In 1880 Macara was made 
managing partner in this firm. In 1884 lie 
fought n strike with ruthless success, and 
soon afterwards took a leading part in 
establishing the Mancliester Cotton Em¬ 
ployers’ Association ; but he also claims to 
have been ‘one of tlie forces which have 
extended and solidified the operatives’ 
unions’. His belief was that all workers 
and all employers should join their respec¬ 
tive unions and organizations and that 
between employers and em])loyces, so 
organized, thei'e need be no ill feeling. In 
the famous t^vcuty weeks’ strike in the 
eottou-spiiming industry in 1802-1803, 
which was ended by the signing of the 
Crooklands Agreement (Miircii 1803), 
Macara liad to fight the workers on the 
question of wages, which had originated 
the strike, and hi.s fellow employers on 
the wider Issue of full recognition of the 
workers’ right to have a say in industry. 
The BrookUiiiils Agreement provided rules 
for the settlement of future disputes by 
conciliatory metliods and, in Macara’s 
view, inauguvateil a new era ‘not in the 
cotton, industry alone, but in all industry*. 

In 1894 Macara was elected president of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
A.ssuciations, and he held this position 
till 1014. During ail that time there 
occurred only one strike concerning wages 
(in 1010) which atfected the whole in¬ 
dustry; whereas before his presidency 
the industry was known as tlie cockpit 
of industrial strife. Macara took a lead¬ 
ing pmt in all public movements con¬ 
nected with the cotton trade, including the 
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iimugurution (1894) of the Manchester 
Cotton Association, which had for its ob¬ 
ject the direct importation of taw cotton to 
IMnnchester by the Ship Cfinal, and of the 
British Cotton Growing Association. In 
1902 he headed a delegation, equally 
representative of capital and labour, to 
the China Shipping Conference, and suc¬ 
ceeded in securing a reduction in freights 
which is cnlculutecl to have saved the 
Lancashire trade about £100,000 a year. 
Spurred on by the cotton crisis of 1903- 
1004, Macara founded in 1904- the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spin¬ 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, of 
which he was chairman from 1004 to 1915, 
and which lie rcgnrclcd as one of the most 
important movements in the history of 
international co-operation. He also did 
much to assist the establishment of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

Macara was created a baronet in 1911, 
and received many foreign decorations. He 
died at his home at Hale, Chesliire, 2 Janu¬ 
ary 1929, leaving one son, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and four daughters. 

Macara was the author of Social and 
Jmhislrial I?e/orm (1918), In Search of a 
Peaceful World (1921), ItecaUeclions(1921), 
Getting the World to Work (1922); and 
numerous articles on labour questions, 
organisation of trade, philanthropic move¬ 
ments, and lifeboat work. 

A cartoon of Macara appeared in Vanily 
Fair 13 March 1912. 

[The 2'imes, 0 January 1029; Sir C. W. 
Macara, liecollediom (with portrait), 1021; 
private information.] II. WiTnEais. 


McCLURE, Sin JOHN DAVID (1860- 
1922), schoolmaster, was born at Wigan 
9 February 18C0, the eldest son of John 
McClure, of Wigan, a Congregationalist 
business man, whose ancestors came ori- 
ginallj' from Skye. His mother was Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of James 1-Iyalop, who 
came from Kirkcudbrightsliire and who 
lived for a time at Wigan, He was edu¬ 
cated at Holly Mount College, near Burj' 
(1874-1870), Owens College, Manchester 
(1876-1877), and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1882-1880). In the intervening 
years he taugiit as an assistant master at 
Holly Mount (1877-1878) and at Hinck¬ 
ley grammar school, Leicestershire (1878- 
1882), and graduated B,A. of London 
University in 1878. During this period 
music became, as it remained, one of 
the dominant influences in his life. At 
Cainbtidge McClure read for the mathe¬ 


matical tripos, and ga\'e much time to the 
work of the NonooiiCormist Union, to lav 
prcacliing in neighbouring free churclies, 
and to music j he took his degree with q 
second class in 188.'5, but remaining a 
furtlier year at Triv\ity (as Walker prize- 
man), took his LL.B. in 1880, his M.A. in 
1889, and entered the Inner Temple. At 
tiiat time the Free Church ministry, the 
law, music, or education were all open 
to him as professions; he chose the Inst, 
and after live years of Extension lecturing 
was appointed headmaster of Mill Hill 
School in 1891. He also held, from 1889 
to 1804, the chair of astronomy at Queen’s 
College, London. Meanwhile, in 1889 he 
had married Mary, the daughter of James 
Johnstone, a Scotch business man living 
at Holcombe, near Bury; by her he hnd 
one son and two daughters. 

McClure remained at Mill Hill until the 
end of hia life, and saw it grow from n 
comparatively unknown Nonconformist 
seliool of sixty boys to a sueeossful public 
scljool, Avith over three hmulrccl names on 
its books. His impres.sive personality, his 
remarkable memory for names and fnccs, 
his sense of humour, and his unfailing fund 
of stories,of whiclrhe was a born raconteur, 
made him apopular and effective figure not 
only in tire school, but in wide circles out¬ 
side. He moved in many such circles, as cm 
educationist, a musician, and one of the 
leading free churchmen of his time. He was 
called to the bar iul890and took the LL.D, 
degree at Cambridge in 1807. In 1000 ho 
Avas elected a member of the senate of 
London University, and in 1902 a member 
of the council ofMansficld College, Oxford; 
he was joint honorary secretary of tlie 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
from 1904 to 1912, president in 1914-1915, 
and treasurer from 1920 to 1922. He 
became a Mvi.s.B. of London University 
in 1903, a D.Mus. in 1900, was elected to 
the corporation of the Trinity College of 
Music in ICOC, and became its chairinan 
in 1920. The Congregational Union elected 
him to the chairmanship in 1910, and he 
was largely responsible for the compila¬ 
tion of its ncAV hymnal betAveen 1909 and 
1016. He received the freedom of tlic 
borough of Wigan in 1020. The Teachers’ 
Registration Council (noAV the Royal 
Society of Tcachens) owc.s it.s foundation 
mainly to his Avork. For Iris services to 
education he was knighted in 1013. Dur¬ 
ing the European War he served on many 
local committees, and did valuable Avork 
in the interests of tcacliers on the Profes¬ 
sional Classes Wat Relief Council, of Avhich 
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he M’as a founder. In 1021 lie was invited English language and literature. For a 
to stand as a university representative in time he was also in partnership with a 
the House of Commons, but Iiis health Mr. Wilson in n publishing business, 
vas beginning to fail. lie died at Mill In 1890 MeCormich was appointed to 
Ilill. after a week’s illness, 18 B'ebruary the cliair of English literature at Univor- 
1022 . . sity College, Dundee, to which was added 

McClure’s chief work was the making later a lecturership in English at the 
ofMillHillSchool. Butheraade,also,im- university of St. Andrews, wluther he 
portant contributions to tlie educational, transferred his home. He wns an admir- 
musical, and religious life of his time, all able lecturer, and he was continuously 
morked by a broad-mindedness and a cngagi^ in literary work and in university 
devotion to truth which were charaeteris- administration tliroughout tiiis period of 
tic; the former, indeed, sometimes tended his life. He publislicd a volume of Three 
to alienate him from the stricter Free Lectures on Lileralurc (18S0), edited Troi- 
Churcli circles, but made liim an effective lus and Cressida for the Globe edition of 
Advocate of the cause of reunion and, in Chaucer’s works (1901), and formulated 
a different field, of the League of Nations, his tlicory of English rlij'thins, based on 
after the War. Sociable and of i-eady the continuity of the Old English four- 
sympathies, he was much in demand for beat line, which, unfortunately, wns never 
comniittce work; while his power of mar- published. He also prepared a valuable 
shulling facts and of presenting a balanced Report for the General Medical Council on 
(ind reasoned ease made him a telling prdiininary examinations for medical stu- 
udvocate, and some of his most effective dents (1900). 

public work was done as a mediator in In igoi McCormick wns invited by 
dilllcult situations. He ^vi'ote no books, Andrew Cai-negic [q.v.] to become the 
but contributed an article on ‘Preparation first secretary of the Trust for the Univer- 
for Practical Life’ to Cambridge Essays sitics of Scotland which he had endowed 
on ICdncation, edited by A. C. Benson; as with a fund of £2,000,000. This changed 
lie said in a speech addressed to the oid the w'hole course of McCormick’s life, for 
boys of Mill Hill School:‘If I have written thenceforth he was to become primarily 
no books ... my writings ai-e happily more an administrator, although he never lost 
lasting, and they are round about me.’ his interest in literature, especially in 
[K.},LJ.On,ay, McClure of Mill mi. A In last years he prepared for 

AleDioirbij his daughter, 1027; private informa- Clarendon Press, on the basis of photo- 

tlon,] M. L. Jacks. stat copies presented to him by the uni¬ 

versity of Chicago, a critical description 
of the known MSS. (57 complete and 28 
JMcCORMICK, Sin WILLIAM SYM- fragmentui'y) of the Canterbury Tales, 
INGTON (1850-1930), scholar nnd ad- which shows the nature and order of the 
iiuiii.strator, was born at Dumfries 29 April contents of each manuscrijit, with the 
1859, the elder son of William McCormick, divisions marked and headings supplied 
an ironmonger and maker of ngricub by tlie scribe, together witli all additions, 
tural implements in that town, by his omissions, transpo.sitions, and other struc- 
wife, Agnes Ann, daughter of the Rev. tural variants from the text adopted as 
AVilliam Symington [q.v.], professor of standard. McCormick was led to under- 
divinity in the Reformed Presbyterian take this work (published in 1933 as The 
Chiircli of Scotland (the Cameronians), MSS. oj Chaucer's Canlerburij Tales, a 
and niece of Andrew Symington [q.v.]. critical description) in preparation for a 
He was educated at Dumfries high school full critical edition of the Tales, by a study 
and at Glasgow University, graduating of the Pardoner’s Talc which lie had made 
in 1880. For a short lime he lectured in in 1000, which was printed but not 
mathematics at Ghisgow as assistant to published. 

Professor Hugh Blackburn; afterwards he On his appointment as secretary of the 
went to the universities of Gottingen and Carnegie Trust, McCormick moved to 
Marburg in order to study literature. On Edinburgh, whore lie lived until lie came 
Ills return to Glasgow, McCormick became to London in 1020. The new work revealed 
in 1804 assistant to John Nichol [q-v.], his administriitive ability, and wlien the 
professor of English literature, and after liberal governnient came into power in 
the transference of Queen Margaret Col- 1900, (Lord) Haldane, one of tlie Carnegie 
lege for women to the university in 1893 trustees, secured McCormick’s appoint- 
hc was put in charge of the department of ment as a member of the Advisory 
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ComnutUiC set ‘ lo advise the'rrcaaury 
u?i to the (listrihutLon of grants in aid 
of colleges fiii'Jiisliiiig education of a uni¬ 
versity standard’. From 1906 onwards 
MoCorniickwas intimately connected with 
every iinpoi'tant step taken by the govern¬ 
ment to tkid university education. In 1907 
lie served on the departmental coininittcc 
on the university of Wales and the Welsh 
colleges. From 1900 to 1913 he was a 
member of the royal commission on uni¬ 
versity education in Ijondon. In 1011 the 
Treasury Advisory Committee was trans¬ 
ferred to the Board of Edueation, and 
McCormick became its chairman, in which 
ofTice he was coiifii mecl when it became the 
Treasury University Grants Committee in 
1010. He held this post until his death. 

In 1915 McCor/nick also became chair¬ 
man of tire Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Rcscarcli, at first attached I 
to the Board of Education, but transferred 
iu 19IG to a new Department under the 
lord president. The experience gained in 
the European War, and the study made 
of the universities by McCormiclt and his 
committee, had convinced the govern¬ 
ment that systematic encouragement of 
scientific research was urgently needed in 
the national no less than in the industrial 
interest, McCormick was trusted by tlie 
universities, and his chairmanship of the 
Advisory Council mitigated from the be¬ 
ginning their suspicious of tliis bold under¬ 
taking and soon won their confidence and 
support. The industrial firma were more 
(lilficultto move, but the fund of n million 
sterling granted by the government, on 
McCormick’s initiative, to the new Depart¬ 
ment towards the maintenance of co-opera¬ 
tive research associations to be established 
and run by the industries themselves, 
greatly helped to overcome apathy. When 
McCormick died fifteen years later, the De¬ 
partment controlled an unnna.lcxpend\t\Bfn 
of over £700,000 upon a series of large 
national research stations and in support 
of research conducted in the universities 
and by industry. The Royal Society in 
1928 admitted McCormick to be a fellow 
as a person who, in the opinion of the 
council, ‘ had rendered conspicuous service; 
to the cause of science’. 

McCormick was an original trustee of tlic 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, formed 
in 1913, and chairman of its music com¬ 
mittee, which published Tudor and Eliza¬ 
bethan church music and the work of 
modern British composers, assisted the 
musical competition festivals, and helped 
to save the ‘ Old Vic ’ Theatre. As a mcm- 


McCormick 

her of its library committee, he was active 
in tlic development of the rural libraries 
the formation of the Central Library 
for Students, now the National Central 
Library in Malet riace, London, and the 
School of Librarian.ship at University 
College, London. He also became chair¬ 
man of the British National Opera Com¬ 
pany and a member of the committee of 
managenicut of the ‘Old Vic’. He was 
knighted in 1011 and created G.B.E. in 
192,9. He died at sea 28 March 1030. 

McCormick married in 1897 Mabel 
Emily, younger daughter of Sir Frederick 
Lucas Cook, second baronet, hcod of the 
firm of Cook, Son & Co., warehousemen, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and had one son 
and two daughters. A vivid portrait by 
his friend Sir iVilliam Orpen liairgs in 
the Tate Gallery. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 
exxxii, A, 1031 j private information; personal 
knowledge.] 11, F. Heatu, 


MACDONALD, Sm JAMES RONALD 
LESLIE (1862-1927), major-general, the 
eldest son of Surgeon-Major James Mac¬ 
donald, iVI.D., was born 8 February 1862. 
He was cduealed at the grammar school 
and the university of Aberdeen, and pro¬ 
ceeded tlience to the Royal Miiitai-y 
Academy, Woolwich. There he quickly 
made liis mark, and passed out in 1882 
well ahead of the rest of his year, liaving 
gained many jriizcs, tlie Pollock medal, 
and tlie sword of merit. In November of 
the same year he was gazetted, ns lieu¬ 
tenant, to the Royal Engineers, and 
entered upon the two years’ course at 
Chatham. Ho spent part of his leisure 
in yacliting and racquets, di,splaying in 
all that he did an energy and concentra¬ 
tion which characterized his subsequent 
miUtovy cmccv . 

Macdonald sailed for India in 1884, and 
after a short period of attncliincnt to the 
Bengal Sappei-s and Miners, ^vas posted 
for duty' to the Military Works Depart- 
I ment. From 1885 to 1887 he was employed 
on survey work for the construction of tiie 
Harnai Railway in Baliicliistan. Tlie 
Hazara expedition of 1888 gave him his 
first experience of active service; for his 
part in it he was mentioned in dispatches 
and received the India frontier medal with 
clasp. Trvo years later he was promoted 
captain, and carried out the survey for 
the Kabul River Railway. He was next 
employed (1891) in the Zhob Volley Rail¬ 
way survey, and later in the same year 
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returned home on leave. Soon after icacl\- now n major in the corps of Engmeers, 
iiig Englfuul he was offered and accepted was put in clinrgc of the balloon factory 
the appointment of chief engineer on the at Aldershot; hut on the outbreak of the 
prcliinitiary survey for the projected rail- Boxer rebellion m the suinmer of lOOO, he 
way between iMombasa and Lake "Victoria was sent out to China with a stali' appoint- 
Nyanza—the liganda Railway. He had ment as director of balloons. This post, 
just completed tills long and very arduous however, provided insiiflicienb scojic for 
Biu-vcy and was on his Avay bade to the one of liis experience and ability, and he 
coast when he received urgent orders to was shortly given the post of director of 
return to Uganda, where civil war had railwiij'-s for the China expeditionary 
broken out. During the next two year's force. His services in Cliina were rc- 
MacilonaUl was successively engaged in warded by a mention in dispatches, the 
(juclling a rebellion of Mohainniedaris, in China medal, and tire brevet of colonel, 
expeditions by lake against the Wavuma, On the disbanding of the Cliina force 
and in operations in Unyoto, when he Macdonald retrirned to India, wdicre he 
acted ns chief of staff to (Sir) Henry was employed in military works at Quetta 
Edward Colvile [q.v.] during the expedi- until 1003. In that year the government 
tion against King Kabnregu, the slave- of India decided to dispatch a political 
raider. He was tnacle acting commissioner mission to Tibet under (Sir) P'rancis 
of the Uganda Protectorate in 1893. The Younghusbaiid, in order to counter Rus- 
story of these exciting and strenuous years sian intrigues and to stabilize relations 
is told by Macdonald in his Soldiering and with Tibet by' means of a treaty. Lord 
Siirrcgiiig in liritish East Africa, 1891— KitcUeiier, commandcr-in-chioC iu India, 
lS9d '{1S‘J7). For ills services ho was -selected Macdonald to command the mili- 
rewnrded with the brevet of major, and tary escort. The party ciusscd the Jelep 
he also received two medals and the bril- pass and entered Tibet on 12 December 
liant star of Zanzibar, second class. 1903. The jemrney was brukon by several 

Resuming duty in the iMilitary Works engagements with the Tibetans, who re- 
Department, India, in 1804, Macdonald sisted the advance of the iihasion during 
was attached to the head-quarters staff at the next four months, especially in the 
Simla. In lS9d lie returned to Cliatiiarn neighbourhood of Gyantse. Gyaiitsc fort 
for the ‘refresher’ course for Royal En- itself was the scene of severe encouatevs 
gincers serving in India. In 1807, while unci, although it surrcndci'ccl without re- 
(Lord) Kitchener's conquest of the Sudan sistance on Hi April, the capture was not 
was in progress, it was decided to dia- finally consolidated until 7 July, when 
pa+ohii British exploring expedition, under the monastery and the rest of Gyantse 
Macdonald’s command, from Mombasa were secured. The last stage of the march 
through East Africa to Enshoda. Mac- btiganonlbJuly 1904,audon3Angustthc 
donnld landed at Mombasa early in July, mission arrived at Lhasa, cvhere a treaty 
but, owing to the mutiny of the Sudanese was duly concluded. For tliis arduous 
troops under Jils command and the revolt Ciimpaign, Muc<loijald w’us awarded the 
of Biiganda Mohammodnns, was unable K.C.I.IS. and received the medal and clasp 
to achieve his object. He was engaged for of tlic expedition. 

many months in operations against the InIbOoMacdonnkhvnspromotcdcolonel 
inutiucer.s and rebels over a very wide and given the command of the pi'esidcncy 
Btfctch of country. He laid siege to I.uba’s brigade at Calcutta, passing'- on two years 
Fort in Usoga (18 October 1897), fought later to the command of the Lucknow 
against and defeated King Mwnnga in infantry brigade. In the following year 
Ankolc (19 January 1898), conducted sue- (1908) he ^Yas made inajor-genetal, and iu 
eessful operations near Lake Choga (28 1909 was appointed general oITiccr com- 
•laniiary), and fouglit several other minor manding in AJiiuritius. He Jidd this post 
engagements which finally freed Uganda until 1912, when under medical advice 
of the mutineers and assured the safety he resigned and returned to England. He 
of that Protectorate. His expedition re- was compelled, owing to fuilEng health, to 
turned to the coast in Aijril 1899, nnd for retire in the following year, and, altliough 
his A'uhiablc services Mnedonald was made he offered his services immediately on the 
a C.B. (1000), gazetted brevet lieutenant- outbreak of the European War in 1014, 
colonel, and received a medal ■\vith two he was unable to satisfy the medical 
clasps. authorities. Iiater,hcwasappointedmili- 

Shartly after the beginuing of the South tary member of the Aberdeen District 
African War (October 180D) Macdonald, Emergency Committee, and he served on 
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tUiit hody wth uiYtiiing zeal until the end 
of the War. In 1024 he was appointed 
colonel commandant of his own corps, the 
Iloynl Engineers, He also served as 
depiity-lientenant for Aberdeenshire. 

Macdonald married in 1894 Alice Mar¬ 
garet, youngest daughter of General George 
Pringle, Indian Staff Corps, They had no 
children. He died at Bournemouth 27 June 
1027. 

[The Times, 28 June 1027; Journal of the 
Royal Engineers, SepLember 1927; Olliciol 
records.] C. V. Owkn. 


MACDONELL, ARTHUR ANTHONY 
(1854-19130), Sanskrit scholar, born 11 
May 1854 at Muzalfarpur in Tirhut, North 
Bihar, India, was the elder son of Colonel 
Alexander Anthony l^Iacdonell, of the 
40th Bengal Native Infantry, by his wife, 
Margaret Jane Lachlan, of Rum. Sent to 
England with his mother in 1861, he was 
placed in a school in Dresden (Neustndt, 
1800-1869), where a boyish adventure re¬ 
sulted in a perniaiient weakness of his 
lower limbs and led to the stimulation of 
his intellectual interests. After four years 
at the Gottingen gymiiasitun he matricu¬ 
lated (1875) in the university of that city, 
and under ProfessorTlieodor Benfey began 
the stufly of Sanskrit and comparative 
piiilology. At Oxford, as an exhibitioner 
(1870) of Corpus Christi College, he ob- 
tainetl a second elnss in honour modera¬ 
tions (1878) and a third class in lilerae 
humamores (1880). He also won the Tay- 
lorian scholarship in German (1870), the 
Davis Chinese scholarship (1877), and the 
Boden Sanskrit scholarship (1878), be¬ 
sides rowing in his college eight and taking 
an active share in the life of the college. | 
Having worked with Professor iSicd-' 
rich Ma:< Miiller [q.v.], and hating been 
appointed Taylorian lecturer in German 
(1880) and lecturer in Sanskrit to Indian 
civil service probationers in Balliol Col¬ 
lege (1884), Mncdoncll revisited Germany 
for the purpose of rending with the distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholar Professor Rudolf 
von Roth, and graduated Ph.D, of Leipzig 
University. In 1888 he was appointed 
deputy to Sir Monicr Moiiier-Williains 
[q.v.], the Boden professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford and keeper of the Indian Institute. 
Upon that scholar’s death in 1899 Mac- 
donell was appointed his successor in botli 
those ofliccs and also in a professorial 
fellowship at Balliol College. Retiring in 
1026, he received the title of emeritus 
professor, and in 1928 he was elected an 


honorary fellow of Balliol. His connexion 
with Corpus Christi College had been 
restored in 1921 by his election to an 
lionorary fellowship there. 

As keeper of the Indian Institute, Mnc¬ 
doncll was charged with the general ad- 
ministration, superintendence of the staff 
library, and niiiseiim, correspondence, and 
provision for lectures, regular and occa¬ 
sional. With a succession of librarians he 
interested himself effectually in the de¬ 
velopment of the library: more occasional, 
and partly volunteer, assistants attended 
to tlie arrangement and classification of 
the museum, the growth of w’hich was 
arrested about 1011. He also occupied 
himself with the administration of the 
Max Miiller memorial fund, which he had 
raised in 1900, with tiic object of providing 
for subventions, acquisitions, and pub¬ 
lications. 

Outside Oxford, Macdonell was active 
in various ways. Elected in 1000 a fellow’ 
of the British Academy, he represented it 
from 1911 to 1913 upon a committee of 
the International Union of Acadeinies 
which was concerned with promoting a 
critical edition of the great Sanskrit epic, 
the Mafid-Bfidrata: he was a signatory to 
an appeal for funds, addressed to the 
princes and nobles of India, and subse¬ 
quently, by means of an independent 
appeal in conjunction with a colleague, 
he elicited contributions amounting to 
about £1,500. He served on the eoundl 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, being vice- 
president 1921-1024. In the quasi-triennial 
International Congresses of Orientalists 
Macdonell was usually, from 1881 to 1012, 
a participant; on the last of these occa¬ 
sions he secured assent for an Oxford 
congress, which, frustrated in 1915 by the 
European War, was realized in 1028, when 
he was no longer able to take an active 
part in it. Of two visits which he made to 
India, tlic first (1007-1008) led to the ac¬ 
quisition by the Bodleian Library of a large 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts and 
produecdsoinchundrcds of mainly archaeo¬ 
logical photograplis, subsequently pre¬ 
sented to the Indian Institute; it also 
inspired some comprehensive views re¬ 
garding Indian temple architecture and 
iconic sculpture, which Macdonell ex¬ 
pounded in lectures (1909) before the 
British Academy and the Royal Society 
of Arts, The second visit (1922-1023) was 
for the purpose of delivering in the Cal¬ 
cutta University a eour.se of ‘Stephanos 
Nirmalendii’ lectiu’cs on comparative reli¬ 
gion. In 1004 Macdonell represented the 
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Sanskrit language and litcratui*e at a Oxford Magazine, 20 January lool j Proceed- 
Conercsd of Arts and Sciences held at St. of the British Academy, vol. xvii, 1981.J 
Louis, Missouri, and in 1012 he visited W. Thomas. 

Canada. His War service {1915-1920) 

was performed in the Intelligence Depart' MacDONNELL, ANTONY PATRICK, 
ment of the Admiralty, for -whicli he BAnoN MacDonneix, of Swinford (18d I- 
compiled three historical memohs. 1025), state.sman, the eldest son of Mark 

Macdonell received various honorary Gar\'cy MaeDonncll, landowner, ofShrugh, 
distinctions and degrees, and in 1913 he co. Mayo, by his wife, Bedclia, daughter 
was chosen by the Bombay branch of the of ftlichocl O’Hara, of Sprin^own, co. 
Royal Asiatic Society to receive its Camp- Roscommon, was born at Shragh 7 March 
bell incinovial medal, in which connexion 1844. He was educated at the Homan 
he propounded, at a gatliering in the Catholic College, Summerhill, Athlone, 
rooms of the Society in London, the idea and at Queen’s College, Galway, where he 
of an institute of research in India on the won high honours in French and Gorman 
lines of the British School at Athens. and, in the words of the most distinguished 

As a Sanskrit scholar Macdonell ivorkcd of his teachers, gave evidence in the col- 
chicily in the Vedic field, to w'hich apper- lege debating society ‘of high logical enpa- 
tain his most important publications, city, prompt argumentative resource, and 
namely his editions of two ‘control’ texts; a copious fund of picturesque and iinpas- 
iV/radnMliTnj7ia?ii (1886) and BWmd-dcvntd sioned rhetoric’. In ISO-t he graduated 
(2 vols., 1904), his Vcdic Mylhology (1897), withhonours, winning the Peel gold medal, 
Vedic Grammar (1010), Vedic Index of and in tlic same year competed success- 
AVnacs and Subjects (in collaboration with fully for appointment to the Indian civil 
A. B. Keith, 2 vols,, 1912), and one ortwo service. He was posted to Bengal, and 
of Ills educational publications. But his passing out after a year’s probation. 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900), his arrived at Calcutta in November 1805. 
Lectures on Coinjyarative Iteligion (1025), MacDonnell served in the executive line 
and ids /nd/n’s Fustf a study of the Lilera- in various districts of Bengal and Bihar, 
lures, Languages, lleligions, and Antiqui- and in Tirljut in 1873-1874 so distiu- 
lies (1927) contemplated a wider subject guished himself in famine operations that 
and public. he was compliincntecl by the lieutenant- 

As a young man, Macdonell was dis- governor, Sir Richard Temple [q.v,], and 
tinguished by an abounding vitality, wasafterwards placed on special duty in the 
which made his various activities a pro- distressed districts. His book, Food-Gm/n 
verb in Corpus Christi College. Ills physi- Supply and Famine Relief in Bihar and 
cal defect was not incompatible with Bengal, published by the government in 
prowess as an oarsman: n love of aquatic 1876, increased his reputation. I-Iis health 
adventure persisted into middle life and breaking down, he took furlough, and 
is attested by two published brochures married in 1878 Ilcnriettn, younger daugh- 
(Cmriping Voyages on German Rivera, ter of Ewen MacDonell, chief of the 
1800, and CamjJing Out, 1802, 1893), Kcppocli branch of the clan Macdonald, 
wliiic his humour and fondness for jocular who helped and supported him through- 
anecdote enlivened both his conversation out all the dillieiiltics and trials of liis 
and the earnestness of his teaching. A subsequent career. 

stroke, following upon the exertions of his After his return to India in 1881 Mac- 
second Indian journey, resulted in liis re- Donnell sewed first ns accountant-general 
tirement (1920) from liis professorship and and then as revenue secretory to the pro- 
scriously curtailed his powers of w'ork; vincial government at Calcutta. In 1884 
n second stroke, during the summer of he took a prominent part in prepariJig 
1930, was n pi emoiiition of the end, which legislation for the protection of the tenants 
came at Oxford on 28 December of tliat of Bengal from rack-renting and arbitrary 
year. ejectment. The Tenancy Act of 1885, 

Macdonellinarriedinl890MarieLoui.se, strongly opposed by the landlords, was 
youngest daughter of William Lowson, largely his work. HLs sympathies througli- 
J.P., D.L., of Balthayock, Perthshire, out his jiublic life were with the jicnsants 
who survived him with their two daiigh- who live on and by the land. Agrarian 
ters. Their only son was killed in the discontent too often provides a fertile 
European War in 1015. field for political agitation; and convinced 

[The Times, 29 December 1930 and 2 Janu- of this fact, MacDonnell laboured for its 
ary 1031; Oxford Mail, 29 December 1030; removal from Bengal with a zeal and fiery 
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enorjry wliicli conimandecl the ndniiration ating the tlegice which conditions differ 
of Lhc anonymous luithor of Letters to from those in Bengal, MacDonnell went 
Eminent Indians, published at Calcutta every^vliere, and was over-inclined to 
in 1885, who tciitiflea that altliough liis gatlier all autliority into his own hands 
temper was‘very hot’, his judgement was ignoring the susceptibilities of his corn* 
always cool. In 1880 Lord Dufferin ap- niissioners. Wlicn he gave his confidence 
pointed liiin home secretary to the central he was an inspiring and considerate chief 
government, and on leaving India in 1888, But he was slow to give it; and the 
commended him to Lord Lconsdowne as a younger men were better able than the 
man ‘without reproach, who could safely oldcrto appreciate his indefatigable energy 
be conferred with on most delicate ques- and anxious enthusiasm. Ilia secretaries 
tions, and was likely to render invaluiiblc wei-e driven hard, but appreciated hU 
service’. In the same year he had re- great ability and knew that he never 
ceived the C.S.T. spared himself. The people respected and 

In. 1889 JhicDonnolI was selected to feared him. When famine came in Noveni- 
ofliciatc for three months as chief com- her 1896, betook personal cliarge of relief 
missioncr of Burma, and in 1800 to be operations instead of appointing a special 
chief commissioner of tlie Central Pro- commissioner, and travelled indcfatigably 
vinocs. While holding this post, he was in to all distressed districts. The energy and 
1893 chosen to net for six months as ability of his famine administration was 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, and later I'ecognized by his appointment in June 
on was called to a seat on the viceroy’s 1898 to bo G.C.S.I., an honour hitherto 
executive council. In a letter to Lady unique for a lieutenant-governor while 
MacDonnell, written after her husbnnd’.s still in olHce. In March 1898 he refused a 
death more than thirty years later, Lord pressing invitation from Lord Elgin to 
Lanstlownc wrote: ‘ I look back wistfully take cliargc of Bengal. The transfer 
to niy five years in India, and thci'c is no would have meant an extra three years 
chapter of my Iiidiair cxpcrioiicc to which of active service, and for that reason 
my tlioughts turn with more satisfaction w'ould have been welcome. But partly on 
than that which brought me into close account of Lady MacDomieirs indiiferoiit 
relations with your hu.sband. There was health and partly because of his devotion 
no one with whom I lilted Letter to work.’ to the tasks on which he was then engaged, 
Ill January 1893 MacDonnell was created he decided to stay in the United Provinces. 
K.C.S.I. After six months’ leave in Europe on 

In 1805 MacDonnell was nominated by medical certificate, MacDonnell began his 
Lord Elgin to he lieutommt-govcnior of second term of ollice, which was prolonged 
the North-West evn Provinces and Oudh, foranadditionalyearonthcrecommenda- 
Boon afterwards to be known as the United tioii of the viceroy, Lord Curzon, and 
Provinces of Agru and Oudh. His period ended in October 1901, lie initiated and 
of administration was marked by Bevere carried through liis legislative council tin 
visitations of plague and famine. At such Agra Tenancy Act, which tiiforclcd wider 
times tile people arc prone to blame their opjiortmiitics to cultivators of gaining and 
rulers, and in particular they regarded keeping occupancy rights, and was tlicie- 
with resentful suspicion measures taken fore vigorously opposed by the land- 
to check and combat outbreaks of plague, holders. Another measure wliich provoked 
auch os disinfection, and evacuation of passing controversy was a govcvnnviut 
dwellings. The opportunity was seized by order permitting the presentation of peti- 
political malcontents j and two British tions to the law courts in eitlier the Nagari 
ofTicers in anti-plague operations were (Hindi) or the Persian Urdu character 
murdered at Poona in 1897. Misunder- and directing that legal summonses and 
standing and discontent spread gradually, procininatlons wereto be bilingual. Court 
in the wake of plague, to tlie United oDicials had henceforth to be able to rend 
pTOvinces, and eventually in April 1000 and write Hindi as well as Urdu. Dutil 
produced serious rioting and murders of then Urdu alone had been employed for 
policemen at Cawnpare. Times were siiuli purposes, a legacy of Moslem suptc- 
nnxious from the beginning of MaeDon- macy rc.sented by a section of literary 
ncll’s administration, for the rains of 1805 Hindus. The innovation was vehemently 
had fallen short, and those of 1896 largely protested against by Mohainmednns, but 
failed. Fears of famine were speedily not for long, as in fact the concession 
jiistillcd. Though new to the people and to appeased an unreal demand. The point 
their language, and hardly at first appreci- once gained, no one eared to present 
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Hiiuli pcstitions, and the order became a ‘adequate oppoTtimities of influencing tlie 
dead letter. policy and acts of administration’, llis 

At the beginning of 1001 MacDonnell best friends 'warned hin\ that he was 
was requested by the viceroy to under- deluding himself. He would be abused 
(nice the chairiuanship of an important by Orangemen as a Houje Ruler and by 
fnmine commission. He consented, refus- Home Riilcns as a renegade, and would 
ing an offer of relief from his oi'dinary retire disgu.stcd witbin n year, 
responsibilities, and after making a rapid But MacDonnell had made up his mind, 
tour with his colleagues through various If his conditions ■were agreed to, he would 
provinces, produced a report wliich re- ‘try the business’. He liud been recoin- 
mains the standard authority on famine mended to Wyndham by Lord Liins- 
prevention and relief. Before MacDonnell dovvnc; and with the approval of tlie 
resigned office in November 1001 Lord prime minister, his conditions were entlm- 
Curzon VTOte him: ‘It has been a great siasticallyacccptcd. Wyndliamoonsidered 
pleasure as werl as an advantage to me to that Ii-eland was ‘now more plastic tlian 
have had ns one of my lieutenants, for at any time since 1887; many tliorc were 
nearly three years, an administrator of growing wcarj'-of barren conflict’. King 
your unique experience and ability. , . . Edward VII, Sir Sidney Lee has said, clis- 
You arc about to leave India with a record covered in MncDonneU au induonce for 
tinappronched at the present moment, and lifting the long-standing Irish quarrel 
equal to that of tlie most illustrious of above the bitterness of party warfiu'c. 
Indian administrator.s in the past.’ The This was indeed MacDonncIl’s aim; but, 
tribute was not extravagant. Firmly re- as his friends anticipated, his administra- 
Holvcd to maintain order, yet sympathetic tion was regarded with suspicion by both 
towards Indian feeling and -wishes, Mac- parties in Ireland. He was able, however, 
Donnell’s energies had never flagged. An to vcivdcr vaUiable service -to ^Vyndhain 
impetuous manner and a quick temper in preparing niid shaping the Irish Lnnd 
could not conceal his kindness of heart, Purchase Bill (1903), and on the occasion 
and his qualities of character and lender- of the visit of the king and queen to 
ship were recognized by ull. Ireland in July 1003 he received the 

In September 1902 after being sworn of K.C.V.O. He had been informed by the 
the Privy Council, lilacDonuell accepted chief secretary that he was wanted by 
from the secretary of state a nomination IjOrd Ciirzon for the governorship of llom- 
to the Council of India, but soon after- bay but could not be spared from Ireland, 
wards was called to a new sphere of action. KingEd'vmrd, too, was ‘most earnest and 
Much to his surprise, he was invited by emphatic’ on this point and iinprc'jsed his 
George Wyndliam [q.v,], chief secretary wishes personally on MacDonnell. So, at 
for Ireland in Mr. Balfour’s government, a heavy pecuniary sacriricc, MacDonnell 
to take tlic place of Sir David Harrel as stayed. Then the prospect clouded. The 
permanent uuder-sccrctary at Dublin assistance which he gave to Lord Diin- 
Castlc, In a letter dated 22 September raven and the Irish Reform Association 
1002 MacDonnell set forth the only con- in preparing as a basis for di.seus.sion a 
diLioii.s which, subject to his obligations to .scheme of ‘devolution’ tvliicli they hud 
the India OJTice, would induce him to launched, led to a .storm of Orange and 
accept the appointment. Although he was Unionist protest. Tlie .scheme allowed 
an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, and a Ireland a scini-eicctivc finiinciai board and 
lilieral, and did not sec eye -fco eye with asulistantial measure of legislative control 
Wyndliam on certain matters, there was over her own affairs; and for these reasons 
a substantial measure of agi'ccmcnt be- was denounced as an insidious breach in 
tween thorn, and he was greatly attracted the tJnioiiist defences. It was repudiated 
by the chance of renewing ties -with, and by Wyndham; and a weak-kneed eenaure 
working for, his native Ireland. If ap- was pas.scd by the Cabinet on MacDonnell. 
pointed, hvs aims would be the mnhitciv- The latter, however, whose action had 
ance of order, the solution of the land met with the full approval of the lord- 
question on the basis of voluntary sale, lieutenant, Earl Dudley, and was vigor- 
the co-ordination, control, and direction oiisly defciulcd by Lord Lansdownc in the 
of the detached and semi-detached boards House of Lords, resigned tlie lien on the 
into which the government of Ireland was India Council which till then lie had 
then subdivided, and the promotion of retained, and resolutely stayed •where ho 
education, economic reform, and adminis- was. He had ceitniniy been given ample 
trutive conciliation. He •would require grounds for supposing that such action as 
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lie had taken %vouId not be considered opportunity should be seized for recon- 
ultra vires. Tliis was the expressed opinion sidcration of the Partition of Bengal, n 
oC Wyndhani’s successor, Mr. (afterwords measure wliioh he hud always regarded 
Viscount) bong. with disfavour. He considered Montagu’s 

With the advent of the liberals to power proposals dangerously crude and hasty 
at the close of 1005, Janies (afterwards and denounced them vigorously in the 
Viscount) Bryce [q.v.] became chief seerc- House of Lords on 12 December 1919 . 
tary for Ireland. Tlie two men became His interest in Indian and Irish affairs 
friends for life. A scheme of devolution, only ceased with his life, 
prepared by MacDonnell, was approved MacDonncll was offered many dircctor- 
by Bryce and formed the basis of the ships of companies but accepted only two: 
Irish Council Bill of 1807. But Bryce was those of the Midland Great Westcin Hail- 
transferred to Washington and was sue- way ofirciand, and the National Bank, In 
ceeded by Mr. Augustine Birvcil, who in lh2iU\cwas offered the ehaitmanahip of the 
April 1907 described Ireland as being ‘in latter and accepted the vice-chairmanship. 

a more peaceful condition than it had been His assiduity in business and shrewd 
in for 000 years’. Then tire Council Bill was judgement W'ere higliJy appreciated by hia 
dropped as unwelcome to the Irish party fellow directors. He died in I.ondon after 
in parliament. A university measure was a brief illness 9 June 1925. The strain of 
indefinitely postponed, and MacDonnell his last days was relieved for his family 
found no support for his policy of firmly by the attentive sympathy of two of the 
repressing tlie disorder which accom- most distinguished of his old Indian 
panied a grave recrudescence of cattle- officials. 

driving agitation. In correspondence with For the theoretic perfection of political 
the chief secretary he had exprc.sscd his institutions MacDonnell cared little; for 
faith in devolution, both administrative the peace and social order which alone 
and financial, ‘as a practical measure of can give happiness to the masses he cared 
regeneration which need not block the a great deal. He pursued his ideals ia- 
largcr issue’. But to fail in stopping dis- flexibly. The outlines of his character 
order could only result in measures which were lirinly drawn. From childhood he 
must ‘accentuate that antagonistic state was a convinced Roman Catholic. In 
0 f feeling between tlie two countries wliich private life he was generous and hospit- 
it is the incessant uiin of certain agitators able, always welcoming warmly his old 
to promote’. He resigned oflicc in July lieutenants in India. He possessed an 
1008 and was raised to the peerage as impressive literary style, but wrote two 
Baron MaeDonuell, of SwiuCord, a town books only, i'’ood-grc(iti>S’upjjfy and f''(i)iunc 
close to Shrngli. In 1907 he had received llelief in Bihar and Bengal {Calcutta,187Q), 
thehonorary degree of D.C.L. from Oxford already mentioned, and Agriculliiral and 
University. Throiigiiout his tenure of Administrative Reform in Bengal, by a 
office at Dublin, Castle he had retained Bengal Civilian, published anonymously 
King Edward’s full confidence. in 1888. 

MacDonnell thus passed from public MacDonnell was survived by his wife 
employment, but not from public life, and their only surviving child, the Hon. 
From 1912 to 1014 he served as diairman Anne MacDonnell. On his deatli tiic 
of a royal commission on the civil service, barony became extinct. He was of 
In 1017 and 1918 he was an influcutial medium, height, squarely built, with liglit 
member of the Irish Convention. On 6 hair, a heavy moustache, and a fair 
October 1918 he addressed a powerful complexion. His features were rugged, his 
and closely reasoned confidential letter eyebrow's bushy, and his chin firm. His 
to Lord French, then lord-lieutenant, on forehead was line and massive, his eyes 
the necessity of abandoning conscription Avere hazel and his glance penetrating. His 
in Ireland. In 1921 he avus offered, but expression Avas keen, masterful, and intel- 
refused Avith deep regret, a seat on the Icctual. A portrait of MacDonncll by Sir 
senate of Southern Ireland. He was con- William Orpen is in the Municipal Gallery 
suited by Lord Morlcy [q.v.] on the Indian of Modern Art, Dublin. Another, by II. 
constitutional reforms of 1900, and by Harris BroAvn, Avas exhibited at the Royal 
EdAVin Montagu [q.v.] on those of 1919. Academy in 1910. A cartoon of him by 
He took exception to the former on tAvo ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 3 August 
points only Avhich he regarded as conces- 1005. A statue of MacDojmell by (Sir) 
sions tending to weaken executive autho- George Frampton was erected at Lucknow 
rity in India. He also desired that the by the Tnlukdars of Ouclh in lOOT. 
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[liepoTl of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Com- 
mhsionersjor the year 1865 ; History of Gazetted 
Officers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oiidli for the year 1901 \ Iteporl of the Indian 
FHnunc Comrniasion of lOOl; Letters to Emi¬ 
nent Indians by Sadyk Dost (reprinted from 
the Indian Daily News), Cnicutta, 1885; Han¬ 
sard, Parliamentary Debates {Lords, 17 Fobru- 
iirv lOO/), May 1009, 13 December 1910; 
Commons, 21, 22 February 3005, 9May 1905); 
Sir Sidney I-cc, Life of King Edrvard VII, voi. 

11 1027; J. W. Maclcnil niid Guy Wyndhnm, 

Life and Letters of George Wyndham, 1924; 
H. A. L. Fisher, James JJryce, 2 vols., 1027; 
Lord Newlon, Lord Lansdowne, 1920; family 
nnoers; private iiifoniiatlon; personal know¬ 
ledge.] H. V. Loviiw. 

McEVOY, ARTHUR AMBROSE 
(1878-1927), painter, was born in Wiltshire 

12 Aiigiifit 1878, the elder son of Captain 
Charles Ambrose McEvoy, by his wife, 
Jane Mary. The younger son, Chnvlcs, 
gained some distinction as a playwright. 
Their father was an Irish-Aincrican soldier 
of fortune, who after serving in the Con¬ 
federate army in the American civil war, 
became an authority on submarine war¬ 
fare, making many successful inventions, 
including an nnti-su])iuarinc hydrophone 
ill 1803, and later settled in England. 
Captain McEvoy was in close touch in 
London with the painter James McNeill 
Whistler (one of whose brothers had served 
with him in the Confederate army), and 
Whistler joined with him in encouraging 
Ambrose McEvoy’s ambition to become 
a painter. At the age of fifteen McEvoy 
entered the Slade School of Fine Art, then 
under the direction of Professor Frederick 
Brown; with him, as fellow students, were 
(Sir) William Orpen and Augustus John, 
While ut the Slade School he worked in 
the National Gallery, copying one work 
of each of the painters Titian, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, Hogarth, and Gainsborough. 
He spent sketching holidays in Wales with 
Augustus John, and in 1909 was at Dieppe 
with Walter Sickert. By 1912 his painting 
began to show signs of the broader, looser 
treatment which was characteristic of liis 
later work. 

Beginning as a painter of poetical land¬ 
scapes and of restful ii\tci‘ioi-s (‘The En¬ 
graving’, 1901, ‘The Hook’, 1903, and 
‘The Earring’, 1011, the last-named lieing 
in the Tate Gallery), McEvoy became 
popular as n portrait-painter after exhibit¬ 
ing ‘Madame’ (Mrs. A. McEvoy, 1015, now 
in the Musiic du Luxembourg, Paris) and 
‘Mrs. Walter Russell’ (1910). In obtain¬ 
ing the llower-like fragrance, the freshness, 
and the de^vy quality >vliich are character¬ 


istic of his work, McEvoy was prepared to 
sacrifice detail, but he never lo.st the under¬ 
lying sense of form. Ills delicate and 
buttering brush-work, his experiments in 
colour, tone, and surface quality, his pre¬ 
occupation with lighting e Ifccts, his device 
of using mixed daylight and arlilicial 
lighting thrown up from below, all give 
strong individuality to every poitmit, 
although the likeness may be more spiri tual 
than actual. In his use of water-colour, 
a medium which made a distinct appeal 
to the emotional side of his nature, he 
wo\Ud draw and paint solidly, then put 
his picture under running water, then 
scrub nnd scrape, adding accents in chalk 
or ink, end floating on colours which fused 
into delicate opalesccat harmonies. 

During the European War McEvoy was 
attached to the Royal Naval Division, 
spent three months on the IVestcrn front, 
and later was with the licet in tlie North 
Sea. This accounts for a series of portraits, 
now ill the Imperial War Museum at South 
Kensington, of which ‘Lieutenant R. D. 
SandfordjR.N., V.C. ’ is a notable example. 
That he could render masculine qualities 
successfully is shown also in his striking 
studies of Lord D’Abernon (1910), Claude 
Johnson (1917), and Augustine Birrell 
(1018). But it is his subjective treatment 
of women’s portraits which gives McEvoy 
a unique place among contemporary Eng¬ 
lish portrait-painters. Further notable 
examples are ‘Tire Artist’s Motlier’ (1915), 
‘Silver and Grey’ (Mrs. Charles McEvoy, 
1915), ‘Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough’ 
(1916), ‘Blue and Gold’ (Mrs. Claude 
Johnson, 1010), ‘Mrs. Walter Rosen’ 
(1921), ‘The Viscountess Henri dc Jaiizd’ 
(1920), and ‘Anna’ (Iris daughter, 1926), 
the last picture he painled. 

McEvoy was a nicmljcr of the New Eng¬ 
lish Art Club and of the International 
Society of Painters; he was elected A.R.A. 
in 192-l<, a member of the Royal Society 
of Portrait Painters in 1024, and an asso¬ 
ciate of the Rojml Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours in 1920. Examples of hia 
work Eire to he found in the Tate Gallery, 
British Museum, ami Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and in the public galleries at 
Manchester, D u bli n, Corlc, Belfast, Ottawa, 
Joliannesburg, and Pittsburg, as well as 
in the Musec clu Luxembourg. An exhibi¬ 
tion of his watei’-coloura was held at the 
Leicester Gfilleries in 1927 and memorial 
exhibitions of his oils and water-colours 
took place at the Royal Academy Winter 
Exliibition in 1928, and at Manchester 
in 1033. 
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RlnEvoy married in 1002 Mary, dftugli- 
te.v 0 C Co\oi\c\ Speiiccr axds, of Abbota- 

Jclfrli, FrcKlifoicI, Bath, by whom he hntl 
ii son and a daughter. From 1000 until 
liis (loath he lived at 107 Grosvenor Hoad, 
on the En\ba.ukn\cnt. He died of pncxi- 
inonia, after a week's illness, at a nursing- 
home in I.iOiKlon 4 January 1927, and his 
ashes arc buried in the wall of All Saints’ 
church, Grosvenor Road. 

A self-portrait in oil of McEvoy, from 
the Claude Johnson collection, is owned 
by Mrs. Archibald Dougins, and an earlier 
self-portrait in pencil belongs to his widow. 

[The Thnes, 5 January 1927; The Year’s! 
Art, 1028; Ambrose McEvoy Exhibition, Dii- 
veen Gnllevies, New York (with an introduc¬ 
tion by Clu'istifin Biiiiton), 1.020; The IVorA’.? 
o/ Arjibrose McEvoy, 1900-3919 (privately 
printed for Claude Joliiifion, 103 illustrations, 
If) copies), 1019; R. i\I. Y, Glcadowe, Ainbrose 
McEvoy, 1021; Old Water-Colour Society's 
Club, 7th niunial volume, 1029-1030; eaia- 
logiics of exliibitions mentioned above; pri¬ 
vate iiifoimation.] M. IlAnoiE. 

MACETON, Sin IVII.LIAM (1848- 
1924), surgeon, was born at Rothesay, Isle 
of Bute, Scotland, 22 Junel848, the young¬ 
est son of John Maoewen, marine trader, of 
Bute, by his wife, Janet Stevenson. John 
Macewen gave his children such education 
as was then availal)lo in Rothesay. In 
1805, at tlie age of seventeen, William 
Maccwcii, after having attended the Col¬ 
legiate School in Glasgow for a brie? 
period, entered tlio iini\'crsity of Glasgow 
as a student of medicine. lie obtained 
the degree M,B., C.M., in 1869, at the 
early age of twenty-oiie. He Ivad grown 
into a man of very fine physique—tall, 
well-proportioned, ivitli clearly chiselled 
features and deep-set grey eyes, the charac¬ 
teristics of a stock whicli is found in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland. In his 
student dfiys he was noted for his athletic 
attainments and gave no apparent promise 
of the great originality which he was after¬ 
wards to manifest. He came, however,' 
under the induence of (Lord) Lister [q.v.], 
then regius professor of surgery in the 
university. 

In the year in which Macewen began his 
medical studies Lister first applied his 
antiseptic method to the treatment of 
wounds in the -wacclR of the Old Royal 
Infirmary of Glasgow, and in due time 
Maecweti became a lending exponent of 
Listciisin. When Macewen gi'aduated in 
1860 Lister succeeded Janies Syme [q.v.] 
as professor of clinical surgci'y in the 


university of Edinburgh, his post in Gins- 
gow being filled by Ivis pupil (Sir) George 
H. B. Maclcod [q.v.]. Macewen bccanie 
house-surgeon to Mnoleod in the Old 
Inlinnaiy, and twenty-two years later 
(1802) succeeded him as regius professor 
of surgery in the univci'siby and surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary. On his appointment 
to the chair of surgery, he had to transfer 
ills surgical activities from the Royal to 
tlic Wc.stern Inlirmary. He retained Ins 
chair and surgeoncy until his death, which 
took place at Glasgow, 22 March 1924. 
Although then in liis seventy-sixth year, 
!he was still erect in carriage and vigorous 
in mind and body. 

Macewen’s surgical career began in 1875 
wlien lie was appointed assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary at Glasgow, becom¬ 
ing a full surgeon in 1877. In the years 
which clapsefi before his appointment to 
the Royal Infirmary lie luid taken the 
degree of kl.D. (1872), held several ap¬ 
pointments, including the superintendent- 
ship of a fever hospital (Belvideie), and 
liad built up a nucleus of private practice. 
On his appointment to the Infirmary he 
devoted himself solely to surgery. By his 
thirtieth year he had made important 
advances in tAvo branches of surgery— 
brain surgery and bone .surgery. He was 
the first deliberately to operate for the 
relief of brain disorders. In 1876 he diag¬ 
nosed the presence of an abscess in the 
frontal lobe of a boy, but Avas not per¬ 
mitted to operate; after the boy’s death 
hjs diagnosis was found to be correct and 
an operation might have saved the lad’s 
life. In 1878 he removed a tumour from 
the brain; iu 1879 he operated for the 
relief of subdural haemorihage. He tliiis 
laid the basis of modern bruin surgery. 
His next great advance v.'ns the result of 
his recognition tliat disease of the middle 
car Avas the com inoiicst cause of abscess of 
the brain. He introduced and perfected 
the methods of operating on cases of 
mastoid disease. His experience of this 
branch of surgery is summarized in Ih/o- 
uenic Infective Disease of Hie Brain ami 
Spinal Cord (1893) and the anatomical 
basis of his surgical procedure in nn Allas 
of Uend Sections (1893). 

MaccAA'en aa'os also a pioneer in bone 
surgery. He looked upon bone ns a liA'ing 
tissue, niul introduced the nieLliocl of 
implanting small grafts to replace mis.Hiiig 
parts of limb-bones. In 1880 he soAved 
such gi-afts in the arm of a lad to rejilace 
the shaft of tlic humerus Avhich had been 
destroyed by disease. The operation was 
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successful, and the Ind regained a useful 


arm. In 1877 he intvochiced a new method 

ofrectifyinglcnoclc-kncebycuttingthrough 

tlic tliigli-honc just above the knee by n 
subcutaneous ojicration—a practice which 
lias been followed by surgeons in all lands. 
Macewen became interested in the biology' 
of bone and carried out a long and critical 
scries of experiments on animala in order 
to detcTinine the manner in which bones 
grow and the conditions underlying their 
repair. lie came to the conclusion that 
tlic membrane wliich covers bone (perio¬ 
steum) cannot produce bone. He pub- 
lislicd an account of liis inquiries in The 
Growth of Bone reserving his obser¬ 

vations on the natural liistory of bone for 
The Groxolh and Shedding of the Antler of 
the Deer which appeared in 11>21. 

These are the ciiief contributions wliich 
Macewen made to surgery, but there arc 
also many minor improvements which 
stand to his credit. He was a pioneer in 
opening up the chest to surgical jirocedure. 
lie proved that the fear of the human 
lung collapsing when the chest is opened 
WQs groundless, and he successfully re¬ 
sected the entire lung. He was one of the 
first to ‘intuhatc’ the larynx in order to 
keep tlie airway open instead of resorting 
to tracheotomy. He introduced and per¬ 
fected a method of operating for the radi¬ 
cal cure of inguinal hernia. Tic invented 
his own surgical tools and niade his own 
catgut. 

MncDWcn was a nvan of independent 
outlook, paying little attention to books 
or to accepted opinions. His teaching and 
practice were based on his own experience 
and on observations made by his own eyes. 
Ilis personality was forceful and master¬ 
ful j lie pursued his career with fiery zeal 
and resolution. On Lord Lister’s death in 
11)12 lie became in the eyes of his fellows 
tlie leader amongst British surgeons. Glas¬ 
gow University conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1800; he was elected 
a follow of the lloyal Society in 1895, and 
was made an honorary fellow of the Iloyal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1900. 
'The universities of Oxford, Dublin, Liver- 
Iiool, and Durham conferred honorary 
degrees on him; lie renewed recognition 
from the Jeadirig surgical societies and 
ocademies of France, Italy, Germany, 
llussia, Hungary, and America, lie was 
knighted in 1902. He rendered many 
public services, being consulting .surgeon 
for naval forces in Scotland during the 
European War and training a band of 
pattcin-inakcis to become expert in the 


diflicult art of fashioning artificial limbs 
fox* di.sablcd men. 

Macewen married in 1873 Mary Watson, 
daughter of Hugh Allen, of Crossliill, 
Glasgow, and had three sons and three 
daughters. 

[rroc-eedings of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
B, 1024.; IJritish Medical Journal, 1024, vol. i, 
p. 003; Lancet, 1024, vol. i, p. 070; Nature, 20 
April 1924; Glasgoiv Medical Journal, April 
1024. Portrait, Itoyal Academy Idclurcn, 15)01.] 

A. Knmi. 

McGrath, Sm Patrick thomas 

(1868-1920), statesman and journaVtst, 
was born at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
16 December 1808, the eldest son of 
William McGfcath by Iiis wife, Mary Bcrm- 
mghaxTi. I-lc was educated at the Christian 
Brothers Schools in St. John’s, which he 
left at the age of fourteen, For seven 
years he -was employed in a chemist’s shop 
in St. John’s; and when failing health 
made an outdoor occupation necessary, 
he joined the reporting staff of tlic New- 
foundlfuid Evening Herald. Theneeforth 
McGrath’s career developed along two 
parallel lines, the one journalistic, the 
other political. In 1893 he became ncting- 
editor of the Evening Herald, and from 
1894! to 1907 he was its editor. He then 
establiBlied a journal called the Ercning 
Chronicle, and in 1912, when the Chronicle 
and Herald were combined, he became 
the president of the newly formed com¬ 
pany. From 1894 until his death he xvas 
Newfoundland eoi’ccspondnnt for The 
Times, and he wrote extcn.sivcly for 
British and American periodicals. 

From 1897 to 1900 McGrath was assis¬ 
tant clei*k in the Newrounclland ITousc of 
As.sembly, and from 1900 to 1911 cliicf 
clerk. In 1912 he retired in order to be¬ 
come a member of the Legislative Council, 
of which he %va.v president from 191.') to 
1919 and from 1925 until his death. At 
tlie Anglo-American conference licld at 
Quebec in 1808 he acted as private .secre¬ 
tary to Siv James Spearman Winter [cpv.], 
the premier of NeAvfoundland. McGrath 
assisted in preparing Newfoundland’s case 
in the various fishery disputes ivith the 
United States and France; and he was 
Newfoundland’s .'igent in tJjc dispute xvith 
Canada over the boundary of Labrador, 
whicli xvas tried before the Privy Council 
in 1026-1927 and ie.suitcd in a decisive 
victory for Newfoundland. In 1914 ho 
acted as secretary for Newfoundland in 
connexion with tlie visit of the Dominions 
I royal commission to the colony. During 
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the Eurojjcau War he acted as honorary and went to live there with her younff 
secretary of the Newfouiidlsind Patriotic family and her twice-widowed mother 
h'lincU the Newfoundland Regiment Fi- MacGregor was sent to Mr. Walton’s 
imnee Committee, and the Newfoundland school at Hampton, and afterwards ns n 
I’ensions Board, which he organized, boarder to the Charterhouse, then in the 
In 1017 he was made chairman of the City. In August 1800 his father’s first 
Cost-of-Living Coiiunission. cousin, Captain the Hon. James Driun- 

In addition to many pamphlets on New- inond, R.N., procured for him a nomina- 
foundlancl, McGratii wrote Oofifln <0 tion from the Duke of Somerset (then 
Ocean, an account of n trip across Canada first lord) to a temporary clerkship in the 
in 1011 (1011) and Nczofoiindiand in 1911 Admiralty. 

(a history and guide-book of the colony, MacGregor entered the Admiralty 
1911); he also contributed chapters on service thoroughly imbued with tlic tiadi- 
Ncwfoundland to the volume on British tions of the royal navy. Captain Drum- 
Avicrica (1928) in the ‘Nations of To-day’ mond himself joined the board of Admir- 
series edited by Jolin Buchan, and to alty as junior naval lord in June 1801, and 
Volume II of Sir Charles Lucas’s The in the following year appointed his young 
Erupire at War (1D28). cousin as his private secretary. On Drum- 

McGrath was created K.B.E. in 1918. mond going to sea in 1800 Lord John Hay 
He died, unmarried, at St. John’s, New- and Sir John Dalrymplc Hay, who in 
foundlarid, 14 June 1020. In spite of succession idled the post of junior naval 
defects in his early education, he was both lord \vithin a few months, botli appointed 
a render and a thinker. He was a man of MacGregor as their private secretary. In 
infinite humour, full of good stories, and January 1809 he became privatesecrctnry 
to the last liad a touch of the Irish gamin, to tlic senior naval lord, Admiral Sir 
More than once he won an election by his Sidney Dacres. During the next ten years 
shrewd and biting tongue and pen, but he continued as private secretary to suc- 
neither in victory nor in defeat did he cessive senior naval lords, Sir Sidney 
bear malice. Dacres, Sir Alexander Milne, Sir Hastings 

[The Times, 15 June 1029; Who's Who in ^elvcrton, and Sir George M’cllcsley. In 
Nt’ir/(juri(//and; private information.] meantime, he had been advanced 

\V. L. Gbant. through the various ranks of the depart¬ 
ment until, in January 1880, he was 
promoted to be principal cleric in the 
MacGregor, Sm EVAN (I 842 -I 926 ), secretariat and was appointed head of the 
civil servant, was born 31 March 1842 at military branch which dealt with fleet 
Fernic Castle, Fife, the third son of Sir operations and political work, and came 
John Atholl Bnnnatyne Murray Mac- directly under the supervision of the senior 
Gregor, third baronet, of Lantick and naval lord. Having reached this important 
Balqiihidder, and great grandson of Lieu- position at tlie early age of thirty-seven, 
tenant-General Sir John Murray Mac- MacGregor soon had opportunity of piov- 
GregOT (1745-1822). The clan MacGregor inghis merit. 

had been under a ban during the greater In 1880 a combined naval demonstra- 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth tion by the principal imva! powers, under 
centuries, and the use of the name was the command of the English adinirnl, vSir 
forbidden by penal statutes, repealed in Beauchamp Seymour, was uiidcrtaUcn otf 
1001 and rcimposed in 1693. IVlien the the coast of Albania in order to coin])cl 
penal Acts were finally repealed in 1774*, thePorte to surrender Diilcigno to Montc- 
the members of the elan aclcnowlcdged negro, in accordance with the terms of the 
General John Murray as their chief, and Treaty of Berlin. At the end of the year 
he was created a baronet in 1795, resum- the Boer War broke out, and naval assist¬ 
ing the name of MacGregor in 18^. ance rvas rendered by the Imrding at 

When Evan MacGregor was nine years Durban of a naval brigade wiiieh sewed 
old his father died at Tortola in the West throughout the War. In 1882 the Egyp- 
Indies, as lieiitenant-goveruor of the Vir- tian Wor began, and the Admiralty was 
gin Islands. His mother, who was Mary closely occupied with the naval operations 
Cliarlottc, youngest daughter and co-heir involved by the bombardment of Alcx- 
ot Adnihal Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, andria, the subsequent landii^g of a naval 
first baronet [q.v.], wlio conimaiided the brigade, and the steamboat work up the 
Victory at Trafalgar, was given by Queen Nile. The head-quarters’ administration of 
Victoria a residence at Hampton Court, all this business under the direction of the 
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lioard fell upon MacGregor’s branch, and MacGregor’s early training an-d nssocia- 
his energy and enieicncy was rewarded by tions made him a faithful guardian of the 
the grant of the C.I3. in 1882. interests of the naval service and a pro- 

In 1877 the ancient ollice of pe^anent motor of the policy of the sea lords with 
secretary of the Admiralty, wliich had whom he served; he had little experience 
been held continuously by civilians since of, or interest in, finance or the civil side 
Samuel Pepys was first appointed to it in of his oihee, which he was content to leave 
1G73, was abolished by Mr. W. H. Smith, in the hands of trusted colleagues and 
and a naval secretary took over the duties, subordinates. He could not, in conse- 
Tliis ollice was in turn abolished in May qiicnec,filltherolcofclosepcrsonaladviser 
1882 by Lord Northbrook, and (Sir) to the Cabinet minister at the head of the 
Robert Hamilton, accountant-general of department, which is usually the function 
the navy, was appointed permanent score- of a permanent secretary in the public 
tary. But almost immediately Hamilton service; but his retentive memory and 
WHS lent to the Irish government as previous experience made hiin an invnhi- 
permanent under-sccretary, after the mur- able ally, especially of the first sen lords 
clcr of Mr. T. H. Burke, and Captain who wished to introduce any new line of 
(afterwards Admiral Sir) George Tryon policy. He had the faculty of cle.ar and 
was appointed to net during his absence, incisive writing, and his letters and 
Ihuiiilton ncverretunied to the Admiralty, minutes were models of olllcial corre- 
and Captain Tryon resigned in order to go spondenee. Endowed with a power of con- 
to sea in 1884. Lord Northbrook then centrntion on the business before him, he 
cliose MacGregor to fill the post of per- set to his rapidly growing staff an example 
maiieiit secretary, and he held the office of punctuality and thoroughness in the 
for twenty-three years, with Lords North- dispatch of official work and of single- 
brook, Ripon, George Hamilton, Spencer, minded devotion to the service. Ho was 
Goschen, Sclbornc, Cawdor, and Tweed- impartial in his o^vu decisions and loyally 
mouth as his Cabinet chiefs. accepted any ovevi’iiling of his advice by 

The period 1884 to 1907 was one of superior authority. lie neither was, nor 
immense development both in the fleet wislied to be the initiator of important 
itself and in the administration of the reforms, hut his siirewd counsel and Joyal 
navy. Under the Naval Defence Act assistance were of the greatest advantage 
(1880) of Lord George Hamilton [q.v.] the to successive nnvnl administrators with 
navy was almost entirely rebuilt, and whom he sewed. 

under the Naval Works Acts from 1895 MacGregor was promoted K.C.B. in 
onwards new harbours, barracks, and 1802 and G.C.B. in IDOO, and was one of 
dockyards were constructed all over the tlie first to receive the Iinpcriul Service 
world', while before MacGregor retired, Order when it was created in lOO'i. I-Ic 
Ihc reforms in naval education and train- married in 1884 Annie Louise (died 1922), 
iiig aud in the distribution and organiza- daughter of Colonel William Alexander 
f ion of the fleet, promoted by Lord Fisher Middleton, C.B., and lind one daugliter. 
[q.v,], had been carried through, and the personally, lilacGregor had an intense 
construction of the new great fleet, which dislike of publicity and inherited the 
was to determine the issue of the European Scottish reserve, but he was devoted to 
War, had begun, his family and genial to friends of what- 

MacGrcgor saw groat changes during his ever rank of life. Itt his early days at 
career botii in the navy and in the Adinir- Hampton Court rowing was his cliicf 
nlty. When he joined the office, all the recreation, and he made many canoeing 
members of the board occupied residences trips on the rivers of Central Europe, and 
in the Whitehall building, which also cvcntotlieNorwegian fjords,whcrcinlater 
housed n total staff of 124, and tlic navy years he wePt annually for salmon fisliing. 
estiiniitesamountcdto£12,800,000;nearly 28 March 1020; Admiralty 

a third of the ships afloat were still records; private infonnation; personal know- 
sailing-ships. Wicn he retired the navy ledge.] V. W. Badudluy. 

estimates had reached nearly £32,000,000, 
and the departmental staff under his 

control in Whitehall Imd grown to 1,080, MACICAY, MARY (18,');'5-1024), novcl- 
and great new buildings had been eon- ist, known as Marie Coni,r.u, was born in 
structed to house them, partly owing to Gloucester Terrace, Ihiyswalcr, the only 
the transfer of the subordinate navy child of Charles Mackay, LL.D. [q.V.], by 
departments from Somerset House. Mary Ellen Mills, who became his second 
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^vi^e. ‘While she was still a child, her 
iniroiits moved Irom London to Pern Dell, 
i\ liousc nndcr Box Hill, Surrey, with a 
giirclen abutting on that of Flint Cottage, 
recently acquired by George Meredith. 
Charles Mackay became friendly with 
Meredith, who toolc an interest in Mary 
JInckay, particularly encourofjing her to 
persevere with her piano-playing, for 
which she showed a }>rccocio\»s talent. In 
1870 Mrs. Mackay died, and to the house¬ 
hold at Fern Doll was added Miss Bertha 
Vyver, a contemporary of Mary’s and her 
friend since childhood. From, that time 
onward these two were never separated. 
In 1883, for reasons of health, Charles 
Mackay left Box Ilill and returned to 
London, taking a lease of 47 Longiidge 
lload, Kensington. 

Mary Mackay’s pseudonym ‘Marie Co¬ 
relli’ liad been devised during the last 
ycar.s at Fern Dell lor use in the musical 
career which slie had planned for herself. 
She sang, and played both harp and man¬ 
dolin, but her taste and gifts were for the 
piano, on which slic came to improvise 
with a brilliance which astonished her 
hearers. The move to London suggested 
a beginning of professional activity, and 
in Decenibcr 1884 she gave a successful 
concert of improvisations at a friend's 
house. Tins concert was followed by other 
public appcavauecs; but for various rea¬ 
sons she did not pursue professional piano- 
playing, an<l in Temple Bar fox July 1885 
appeared ber first published article. It 
was called ‘One of the World’s Wonders* 
and was signed ‘Marie Corelli’. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1886 her first novel, The Romance of 
Tioo Worlds, was i.ssucd by the firm of 
Bentley, 

Writing many years later [prologue to 
The Life Evcrlastiun, 1011] of her debut 
as a novelist, Marie Corelli declared that 
‘it was solely on account of a strange 
ps 3 'ch(cal experience which clianccd to 
myself when I stood upon the tlireshold 
of what is called “life” tlmt I found 
myself producing my first book. ... It 
was a rash experiment, but it was the 
direct result of an initiation into some few 
of the truths behind tlic veil of the Seem¬ 
ing Real. I did not tlicn know why I was 
selected for such an initiation—and I do 
not know even now. ... I was not com¬ 
pelled or persuaded into it, for being alone 
in the world and move or less friendless, I 
had no opportunity to seek advice or 
assistance .. .’ This extract is typicjil of 
Marie Corelli's inveterate tendency to 
dramatize her own life, personality, and 


achievement. She was, in fact, thirty 
years of age when she wrote her first novel • 
was living with her father, her half! 
brother, liric Mackay, and Miss Vyver • 
and had numerous friends on every side.' 

Neither her first book nor her second 
(Vendella, 1886) made much impression on 
the public, but with her third novel, 
Thelma, published in 1887, Marie Corelli 
made a mark. The story’s rather naive 
romanticism, its delineation of smart 
society, and the overwhelming rhetoric of 
its description of the ‘land of the midnight 
sun’, attracted wide, if uncritical, atten¬ 
tion. In 1889 came Arduih; The Storii of 
a Dead Self, which enchanted Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, but left the public cold. TForwittood 
(1890), W'ith its lurid picture of absinthe- 
sodden Paris, was more generally accept¬ 
able, although neither it, nor The Soul o/ 
Lilith (1892), nor an anonymous novel 
The Silver Domino, seemed to foretell the 
imminent emergence of a novelist destined 
to outsell all ber competitors. But in 1893 
came a book which for the first time 
acliicved a popularity of inescapable signi- 
ficancc. Barabb/iS! A Dream of the World’s 
'Tragedy seemed to tlic autlior's former 
publishers an over-daring treatment of 
the story of the Crucifixion; but the book 
was accepted by the comparatively new 
firm founded by (Sir) Algernon Methuen 
[q.v.], and its reception proved that Marie 
Corelli, if not a better judge of mass-taste 
in fiction than Mcs.srs, Bentley, was in¬ 
stinctively more in sympathy with it. 
Barabbas, with its gorgeous scene-i)aiiitiiig 
and Its fervent religiosity, thrilled a vast 
public from the Prince of Wales clowmvaTtls, 

The popularity of Barabbas was, how¬ 
ever, a mere desultory shouting beside 
the hysterical triumph of its successor, 
'The Sorrows of Satan (180;)). Everytliiiig 
conspired to give this book an immediate 
sale gi’cater than that of any previous 
English novel. The stovy ivas at once 
topical, daring, and transcendental; it 
lashed the vice.? of tlic ricii, while doscri!)- 
ing their manner of life in savoury detail; 
and it dcnlt melodramatically with a scnii- 
sacred theme. Nevertheless, it may bo 
doubted if 'The Sorroxvs of Satan would 
have attained a populari ly which broke all 
records, but for the accident of its date 
in publishing history. It was nmong the 
early books of fiction which appoai'cd in 
a single six-shilling volume, and in conse¬ 
quence benefited to an incalculable degree 
from public excitement over the collapse 
of the thrcc-deckcr. 

The appearance of The Sorrows of Satan 
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wns in more than one icspcct tire climax When the European War began, Marie 
of Willie Corelli’s career. It established Corelli threw beiself into patriolic activity 
her in the position she -vvas to hold for a of a chnrnctei'isticaliy confused and emo- 
clozen years—^that of the most popular tionalkind. HerA\nrm-heni'tedneHs moved 
novelist in Grent Britain. Secondly, it her to deep and practical sympathy to- 
inarlced her determination to flout the wards soldiers and tlieir dependants ; her 
litcraiy critic.s, who had been inci'easingly love of on nttitude tempted her to .speech 
ho,stile toward her, and in their reviews and writing wliicli suggested a collaljoi'a- 
oi Barobbas had frankly expressed their tion between Niobe and Britannia. Never- 
low opinion of her literary quality. Their thdess, and cruelly enough, her local 
words shocked Marie Corelli rather than enemies caused her to be prosecuted in 
hurt her, Slic regarded hostile criticism 1917 for food hoarding; and although she 
of work which she genuinely believed to protested that her heavy sugar purchases 
be inspired as a kind of blasphemy, wereforjam-inakingaiul tliejamdestined 
Wherefore, when The Sorro^os of Satan forpiiblieconsuTnptioip.shewasconvictcd. 
was published she caused to be jmntcd at She told her stoiy in Mij Little Bit (1010). 
the head of the lirst ciiaptcr a statement and one cannot doubt that her intentions 
that no cojiies had been or would be sent had been above reproncii. 
for review. The third element in The Already before the War Marie Corelli 
Sorrotvs of Satan which made the book Imd begun to lose her hold on the public, 
a landmark in its author’s life, related She continued to write, but sales steadily 
to this inward conviction of her own au- decreased. When, on 21 A]jril 1D24, she 
thority and message. An important part died at her home in Stratford, the public 
in tlic story is played by a woman writer, merely noted that a once popular novelist 
‘Mavis Clave’, whose wonderful doings was dead. 

and serene spiritual personality are the Tlie tragedy of Marie Corelli wag her 
chief opponents of the devil on. earth, inability to understand either w'liy she 
AVIien, the very next year (1890), Marie was popular or why she was unpopular. 
Corelli in her new novel, The Murder of A W'arm-hcarted, high-principled, and iu- 
Delicia, created an almo.st similar charac- dustrious woman, she tliouglit herself a 
ter, whispers became oj)cn mockery, and chosen vessel; a wojnan of talent, she 
slie was accused of a vanity so irrational thought herself a genius. Her gi-cat 
t\\at it permitted her to descrilie herself pojiularity, which she accepted as the 
in terms more divine than human. She inevitable tribute to her gifts and inspira- 
indignantly denied the charge; and the tion, was in fact due to her complete 
denial, coming from one with her strange conformity to the middle-class type of her 
power of self-deception, was doubtless day. The hostility shoAvn towards her in 
.sincere. But, althoiigli she may not have other quarters was the natural mixture of 
Imown it, both‘Mavis Clare'and‘Delicia’ scorn and irritation provoked in critical 
were expressions of the ideal of womanly minds by what seemed to be the preten- 
nobility to which she believed herself to tious mannerisms and autocratic ways 
have attained. of a 'woman fuiulamcjitally commonplace. 

In 1901 Marie Corelli settled in Strat- Both as an individual and ns a writer she 
ford-ou-Avon, in which town she was to was the victim of lier own incompetence 
spend the rest of her life and a great deal for self-critici-sin. Essentially emotional, 
of her now abundant wealth. Adoration but withoutthe mental cajiaeity to control 
of Shakespeare and n somewhat obstinate emotion or test the suitability of its ex- 
idenli'/.ation of the antique for its o^vn sake pression, she could only aj^prociate the 
brought her into frequent eonfliet with the excellence of her own motives, and was 
powers and personalities of the place. A incapable of realizing that to others her 
little unwisely slic counter-attacked in fervour might seem cither exhibitionist or 
God’sGoodMcn (1904), which wflsheronly ridiculous. For a time her sincerity, her 
full-dress roman-d-cl6. Tiie book did not aggressive morrdity, and her lavisli use of 
silence her local opponents, but merely .scicntilic, philosophical, and religious jar- 
blended anger with tlicir ridicule. But gon hypnotized the pie-Wnr bourgeoisie, 
her services to Stvatforcl were undoubted, whose prejudices, sentimcutaUtics, genti- 
She was generous in her benefactions and, lities, and mutlclled well-meaning she so 
within the limits of her own taste, saved thoroughly shared. But as a new genera- 
the town from reckless ‘modcTni7.at.ion’ tion grmv to maturity, with bigotries and 
at n period when modernization was most sham refinements of its own, the work of 
disastrous. Marie Corelli lost most of its meaning and 
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thoieruro its lure. For it had little in¬ 
trinsic quality, but merely voiced the 
mass'HCntimetit of a particular class at a 
particular period. 

Marie Corelli’s principal works, in addi¬ 
tion to those already mentioned, arc: The 
Mighty Atom (1800), Boy (1000), The 
Mdfiter Christian (1900), Temporal Poruci' 
(1002), TficTreasitreof IleavmlnyoO),Holy 
Orders (IflOS), The Secret Power (1921). 

[Bertha Vyvor, Memoirs of Marie Coreili, 
1930; private infoiniiition.] M. Sadlbib. 


McKECllNIE, \VILE1A.M SHARP 
(1803-19SO), constitiitioniil liistorian, was 
born at Paisley 2 September 1868, the 
third and youngest son of William Me- 
Kechnic, M,D., of Paisley, by his wife, 
Ilelen Lniidale Balfour. lie was educated 
at Greenock Academy, and at the age of 
sixteen entered the university of Glasgow* 
where lie graduated M.A. in 1883 with 
first-class honours in philosophy. Destined 
for the legal profession, he served his 
apprenticeship at Glasgow in the oiliee of 
Sir James Roherton, wham he ultimately 
succeeded in the chair of conveyancing at 
Glasgow University. After being first 
prizeman in the classes of constitutional 
law, public law, and conveyancing, he 
proceeded in 1887 to the degree of LL.B. 
Forgoing his original intention of being 
called to the Scottish bar, he set up in 
business in Glasgow with a friend as solici¬ 
tors under the name of McKcchnic and 
Gray, a partnership which lasted from 
1890 to 1015. 

McKechnic’s interests, however, were 
definitely academic, and his opportunity 
of satisfying them came in 1894, when he 
was appointed lecturer in constitutional 
law and history at Glasgow University. 
His students were drawn from tire two 
faculties of law and arts. He gave far 
more than tiio allotted number of lectures 
in his ordinary course, and made possible 
the establisliment of nn honours group in 
history by voluntarily offering an honours 
course in ids own subject. The only chair 
in constitutional law in Scotland is in 
Edinburgh University, and when tliat 
became vacant in 1909, McKcclinie siib- 
Tuittcd his name. But the wide reputation 
wiiich he had gained by tlris time from 
his publi.shcd work did not avail to break 
the monopoly in an office hitherto re- 
flciA'cd for members of the faculty of 
advocates. 

In 1016 the chair of conveyancing in his 
o-\vn universi ty fell ^'acant, and McKechnic 


was persuaded to stand for it. His election 
meant the abandonment of the work with 
which he had especially identified his 
name, although he never gave up tlie 
hope of returning to it after retirement. 
A considerable part of tlio duty of hjg 
chair was that of acting as a kind of 
olTicial referee in cases of disputed inter¬ 
pretations of deeds of conveyancing, 
McKechnie’s lectures were prepared u’ith 
a care similar to that which hp had lavislicd 
on his course in constitutional history, 
But he had never built up a large practice 
nor specialized in the intricacies of the 
Scottish land law, luul his anxious nature 
suffered under the strain. He fell into 
ill-health and resigned the chair in 1927 , 
On liis retirement the university conferred 
I on him tlie degree of LI,.D. Ho had 
already moved from Elclcrslie, wlierc he 
had resided since 1879, into tiie neighbour¬ 
hood of the university in Glasgow, and 
' there he died 2 July 1930. He was buried 
in Woodside cemetery, Paisley. 

McKeehnie was modest and retiring by 
nature, and altliough a man of decided 
opinions, never made himself prominent 
in public life. He was in frequent corre¬ 
spondence with scholars in his own subject 
at home and abroad, but felt most nthomo 
in a small circle of intimate friends. He 
married in 1894 ILlizabcth Cochrane, 
daughter of John Malloch, J.P., of Elders- 
He, and they Imd one son and one daughter. 

McKeclinie’s published work falls into 
three categories. As a student of political 
philosophy his earliest booit on The, Stole 
and the Individual, written as a thesis for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy wliicli 
was conferred on him in 1895, was pub¬ 
lished in 1890 and was very favourably 
received. In 1900 ]]o made another excur¬ 
sion into the same domain with an article 
on George Ruchauau’s tractate De Jure 
Begni, contributed to George Biichanan: 
Glasgow Qmlerccntenary Studies. Holdiijg 
strong political views, he felt that an 
liistorian of the British constitution shovild 
express an opinion on the important con¬ 
stitutional question at issue in 190S-1D09. 
A scries of articles contributed to the 
GJasgOiO Berald (tlicre was a later scr]e.s 
in the Morning Post) ajDpeared in book 
form in 1909, entitled The liejorm of (he 
House of Lords. It was admitted even by 
opponents of his views to be ‘ an inform i ng 
and 8uggc.stive little book’. In 1012 liis 
alarm at the alteration in the balance of 
the Biitisii constitution wrotigbt by the 
measures of the liberal party, wTungfrom 
him a confession of political faith in a book 
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entitled The Neio Democracy and the Con- 


siiddioii. His n'ork as a constitutional 
historian is represented by his great 
volume on M(ig»a CarUi, which appeared 
in 1905 and was greeted both at home and 
abroad with almost universal praise. It 
represents the reaction from Bishop 
Stubbs’s view that ‘the Great Cliartcr is 
the first public act of the nation, after 
it has realised its o^vn identity*. To 
MclCechnie the Charter is, rather, a feudal 
document only accidentally serving the 
interests of otliei-s tlian the baronial class. 
Its fame rests on sentiment, on what later 
generations read into it. The most serious 
criticism of the book pointed to its neglect 
of some important work of foreign writers 
on the period. This and other defects 
were rectified in the second edition issued 
in in which, without any change in 
the niain thesis, the book was subjected to 
a thorough revision. The most emphatic 
tribute to its merits was tlie invitation 
to the author from the Royal Historicai 
Society to deliver the introductoi'y lecture 
at the commemoration in 1915 of the seven 
Imiulredth anniversary of the grant of the 
Charter. 

[The Times, 5 July lOSOj private informa¬ 
tion; personal knowledge.] D. J. Medley. 

MACIOilNZIE, Sin JAJVIES (1853-1025), 
physician and clinical researcher, was the 
second son of Robert Mackenzie by his 
wife, Jean Campbell Menzies. He was 
born at bis father’s farm of Pickstonhill 
at Scone, Perthshire, 12 April 1853. Edu¬ 
cated at Perth Academy and at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, he gi’adiiated in 1878, 
and became doctor of medicrae in 1882. 
In 1879 he settled in general practice at 
Burnley, Lancashire, and was appointed 
physician to the Victoria Hospital. At 
Burnley lie married in 1887 Frances Bel¬ 
lamy, daughter of George Jackson, of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, by w’homhe had two 
daughters. While at Burnley he began the 
patient and exhaustive clinical studies 
which were to be continued fruitfully 
uiitii Ills death. In 1907 lie moved to 
London and entered consulting practice 
in wliich he won unusual success. He 
became consulting physician to the Ixin- 
don Hospital (lOlO), was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (1915), was knighted 
(1015), and received many other honours. 

During the European War Mackenzie 
acted as consulting physician to the Mili¬ 
tary Heart Hospital, an institution formed 
chiefly at liis suggestion. In 1018 he 


moved to St. Andrews, tlicre to found a 
clinical institute in wliich the development 
of disease was to be studied; but he was 
already in ill-health, aud the cold of the 
North drove bmi back to London after 
a few years and before his self-appointed 
task was done. 

Mackenzie’s earliest work was upon 
herpes zoster (shingles); he made use of 
tlic phenomena displayed by tliis disease 
to map out areas of the skin supplied 
by the spinal nerves. Outof tliose observa¬ 
tions in large part grew liis later observa¬ 
tions upon pain and tenderness, unci upon 
symptoms viewed more generally; these 
were collected and published in a mono¬ 
graph of remarkable originality, Symp^ 
toms and their Tnlerprclation (1909, 3rd 
ed. 1918). From the same basal oV:)seTva- 
tions were developed his studies and views 
of angina pectoris, published in a book of 
that title in 1923. He is best known, 
however, for his long-continued researches 
into the nature of irregularities of the 
heart’s rhythm; for these studies first 
arou-sed widespread interest in the man, 
and his %york. He graphically recorded 
the movements of the jugular veins and 
used these records in conjunction witJi 
others in an elaVioiate and acvite analysis 
of the movements of the heart’s separate 
chambers. His ‘polygra])h’, an in.stru- 
nient devised to take his records, was 
invented with tlie aid of a Lancashire 
watchmaker. His book The Study of the 
Pnlse (1002), in which the earlier observa¬ 
tions were collected, gave the impetus to 
much work of the same kind by others. 
The fuller studies of the pulsations, ms 
ricii exjjericnceii of cardiova.seular disease 
from other points of view, and the general 
philosophy underlying his work, were dis¬ 
played in Diseases of the Heart (1908), a 
book which quickly ran through several 
editions, and wliich, like S!jmpto7ns and 
their Tnterprelalion, was translated into 
several languages. Mackenzie i)rovided 
striking crmmples of exact observation 
upon patients and of simple and accurate 
deductions from these. He was intensely 
interested in the mechanism of disease and 
of the symptoms displayed by disease. He 
did more, perhaps, than any other man 
before him to place upon a rational basis 
forecasts of the course of heart disease in 
individual patients, and the treatment of 
heart disease by digitalis. 

Maclcenzie’s vigorous and impressive 
personality, blunt bub enlivening humour, 
combative form of argumentation, and 
clear vision of essentials, combined to 
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make him a teacher of great stimulating 600 miles of track were laid, and in all 
power. An nncominon faculty of criticism, including branches, the .system comprised 
a deep-rooted distrust of authoritative not less than 9,.'500 miles of railway. 
statement, gave him rare diseriniination kenzie was the financier of these opera- 
liulween the known and the unknown; tions, and gradually succeeded in sellinc 
this, associated in unu.sual dcgi’ce wth about £03,000,000 of bonds in Great Bri- 
originality of mind, a retentive memory, tain, while retaining practically all the 
and determined purpose, underlay his common stock in the hands of his partner 
success as an investigator. A true appre- andhimsclf^ In most cases the guarantees 
ciation of his chnractcr and of his work of either the Dominion or of provincial 
cun be obtained only if it is rcmcnibevcd governments were scevircd, anti in add!- 
that his chief discoveries were made in tion large subsidies were obtained. Tliis 
time snatched during the routine of a rvas an era of great building activity in 
heavy industrial practice, and that during Canada; between 1900 and 1916 the rail- 
the last fifteen years of his life he suffered way mileage increased from 17,657 miles 
much from tlic malady angina pcetori,s, to 3‘1.,883 miles. 

which he had done so much to elucidate. In 1008 the Grand Trunk Railway en- 
and from which he eventually died in teredintoarrangernents with the Canadian 
London, 20 January 1025, in his seventy- government under Sir Wilfrid Lamier 
second year. [tfiv-] to build in co-operation the Grand 

[Heart, vol. xii. 1025-1026 (porLmit); pci- Pacific and National Transcon- 

sonai knowledge.] T. Lnwis. tincntal Railways. An attempt was made 

to bring together Mackcnz.ie and the Grand 
Trunk directors, but this failed through 
MACKENZIE, Sirt WILLIAM (1849- the fault of the grandees of the older 
1923), Canadian financier and railway company, who greatly underestimated the 
builder, was born in Kirklielcl, Upper ability and constructive genius of Mac- 
Canad.n (now Ontario) 39 October 1849, kcnzic. In 1911, disappointed in his at- 
thc fifth son of John Mackenzie, fanner, tempt to obtain from Lauricr the promise 
by his wife, Mary, daughter of John Mac- of a subsidy for his Rocky MouaUiins 
Inuglilin, M'ho had come after their mar- section, Mockcjizie threw all his wciglit 
riage from Inverness-shire, Scotland. He into the conservative scale, and was 
was educated at the local primary school partly responsible for tlie defeat of Lauricr 
and .at the Lindsay granmiar school. In in the general election of that year. With 
ills early days he wns a primary school the conservatives in power, the subsidy 
■icncbcT, but Boonbeemne a eaxpenter and was granted, mid in 'tbl5 Mackemie buw 
lumber-mei'chant, and ultimately in 1871 his ambition fulfilled. But the Europcaii 
a contractor. He constructed part of the War threw everytliing into confusion: 
Victoria Railway (afterwards the midland the influx of settlers and capital from 
division of the Canadian National Rail- Europe ceased abruptly; the profila of 
ways), and jiart of the moimtain division the prairie section of tlio line, nltliougli 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. considerable, were insulUcicnt to carry the 

Ill 1880 Mackenzie entex-ed into partner- vast expense of the mountain section; and 
sliip with (Sir) Donald Mann, Their first in 1017-1018 the Canadian Northern wns 
line was the Lake Manitoba Raihvay and taken over by the Dominion government 
Canal Company, 126 miles in length, from and eventually merged in the Natiomd 
Gladstone through Dauphin to Winni- Railways. Little was paid for the common 
pegosis, built to connect with existing stock, but every British boiidlioldcr was 
lines, and to carry part of the rapidly paid in full. 

increasing grain crop. The first train was Mackenzie’s enterprise had long before 
operated on thi.s line in December 1806, .sought other directions. In 1889 he 
and its.siiccess fii'ed the partners’ambition, founded the Sfio Paulo 'J'rnnnvay, Light 
In 1899 the Canadian Northern Railway and Power Company, the first of numerous 
Company was incorporated: all through Canadian enterprises in Brtxzil. In 1891 
Canada other lines were gradually bought he obtained the ftanchise for the Toronto 
or built, and connected. On 1 Januax'y Street Railway, which proved to be very 
1002 the line was completed from Port profitable; but he quarrelled with the 
Arthur to Winnipeg; in December 1005 city, and on the expiry of the franchise in 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton; and in 1921 the lino was taken over by the city 
November 1015 trains were running from and placed under a commission. In 1910 
Montreal to Vancouver. In one year over a line of steamers from Moxxtreal to Bristol 
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wns established in connexion -with the ing the post, after tlie usual period of 
Canadian National Railways. duty, in 1808. When, however, the South 

Mackenzie married in 1873 Margaret African War broke out in October of tlie 
(died 1917), daughter of John Merry, of following year, he returned to the appoint- 
Kirklield, Ontario; one son and six daugh- ment as a temporary expedient, 
ters survived him, two other sons prede- TheCityofLondorilmpcrinlVolunteers, 
ceasing tlicir father. He and his partner, with which Mackinnon’s name will always 
Manti, were created knights bachelor on be associated, were formed in December 
1 January 1013. He died at Toronto of 1809, nnd Mackinnon was appointed colo- 
pneumonia 5 December 1923. ncl commandant. Tlve unit, which con- 

Mackenzie was of medium height, thick- sisted of three parts, an infanti’y battalion, 
set, dark and vivid in colouring, with mounted infantry, nnd a field artillery 
deep blue, restless eyes. No man in battery, went out to Soutli Africa in 
Cnimclian life has been more variously January 1900, and took part in variou.s 
judged. By his enemies he was accused of engagements in tlic Orange l''rcc Stnte nnd 
never hesitating either to bribe a news- the Transvaal. The mounted infantry, 
pn])er or to corrupt a legislature [W.T.R. attached with other units as divisional 

Preston, My Generation of roHtics and troops to the Ofch division, played n minor 
Politicians, 1027, chap, xxxiv]. To his part in the movements wliicli led to tlie 
friends he was the trail-blazer', the nation- relief of Kimberley on 15 February 1900, 
builder. ‘For sheer tenacity, for courage and assisted in the capture of Jacobsdai, 
whicli attacked the most formidable obsta- which post was held ns ii strategic position 
clc3 witirout a quail: for capacity to bring in the investment of General Piet Croi^je’s 
things to pass, I thinlc Canada has not laager. In the following month the same 
yet begotten his equal’ [D. 13. Hanna and detachment played its part in the action at 
Arthur Ilawkes, Trains of Recollection, Karee siding which restored to tiic British 
1924,p. 241]. Like his Iligliland ancestors troops the use of the railway bridge over 
he was both dreamer and freebooter; the Modder river. During the advance 
but his passion for construction made from Bloeinfontein to Kroonstad the City 
liim one of the great railway builders of Imperial Volunteers battalion was in sup- 
Nortli America. port of the 21st brigade, and, in the ad- 

[H. J. Morgan, Canfif/mn Men and Women vance from Kroonstad to Pretoria, it led 
of the Time (editions of 1898 and 1012); Hnn- the way in the battle of Doornkop on 20 
iin, op. cit. ; Toronto Daily Globe and Daily May, currying a hill after a sharp fight, 
ilfaj'i rtiid L'ln/nre, 0 December 1928; private and putting to fliglit about 500 of the 
information.] W. L. Goant. enemy. In this brilliant affair tlie City 

Imperial Volunteers acquitted themselves 
MACKINNON, Sin WILLIAM well, but a niucli sterner task lay before 
HENRY (18.52-1029), general, was born them when, in the following month, they 
in London 1.5 December 18.52, the younger were called upon to attack Klciiifontein 
son of William Alexander Mackirmon, ridge as a preliminary to the battle of 
F.R.S., of Aeryse Park, Kent, the thirty- DiamondlliU. With the iiclpofthelloyal 
fourth chief of elan Fingon (Mackinnon) Sussex Regiment, the ridge was captured 
and member of parliament for Rye 1852- on 11 June, nnd next day Diatnond Hill 
18.53 and for l/ymington 1857-1868. His itself was carried. In Western Transvaal 
mother was Margaret Sophia, daughter of the C.I.V. (as the unit was habitually 
Ft'imeis Willes. William Henry Mackin- styled) formed part of the force coin- 
uou was educated at Harrow, and while manded by (Sit) Horace Saiith-Doriicn 
still there was appointetl to the Grenadier [q.v.] in pursuit of the elusive General 
Guards in 1870. Six years later he became Christiaan De Wet [q.v.], while in tlie 
adjutant to his regiment, and held the OrangeRiverColonythciv battery assisted 
post until 1880. In 1884 he was appointed in tlie holding of Bloemfontein, and they 
military secretary to the governor of were represented in July at the affair of 
Malta (General Sir John Liutorn Sim- Bakenkop, where they were very heavily 
mons), and in the following year went on engaged. The mounted infantry, still with 
to India in order to become private Siiiith-Dorrien’s brigade, took port in the 
secretary to the governor of Madras (Sir advance to Koinati Poort in Septcmlicr, 
Mountstuart Grant Duff). He was pra- while in the previous montli the battalion 
moted colonel in 1889. From July 1803, arrived for the third time at Pretoria. Tlie 
Mackinnon spent five years as assistant most outstanding of the City Imperial 
ncljutimt-general, London district, vacat- Voluntcera’ experiences were the battles 
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of Dooriikop and Diamond Hill, but all the formation of a Territorial Force vvns 
tlieir achievements completely justified iindcc consideration, the advice of so cx- 

the faitli of their commandant, Mackin- pcriencedacoininandorofvolunteers,both 
non, whose own. miUtni-y reputation was inthefieldandas cUrcctoT-generalinpectcc 
enhanced by the exploits of his splendid time, was of the highest value. When the 
unit. The City Imperial Volunteers left Temtorial Force came into being in ioo8 
South Africa early in October 1900, and Mackinnon, by his fairjiess and courtesy 
on reaching England received an enthu- was able to smooth away many difTiciilties 
siastic welcome on their inarch through which liis experience as a citizeu-Holdicv 
London to a special thanksgiving service enabled him to foresee and to appreciate, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mackinnon was A more self-assertive or apparently strong 
mentioned in dis|)atchcs and awarded the soldier might easily have I'aiicci where the 
C.B. for his services in this campaign; he kindly tact of the fir.st director-general of 
subsequently publisbecl 'The Journal of the Territorial Force ensured success. 

Ihe C.I.V. in Sovlli Africa (1001). Mackinnon inarricd in 1881 Madeleine 

Maclcinnon, now a major-general, on Frances, daughter of Villiers La Touclie 
returning to England was appointed to Hatton, of Clonard, by -wlioin he had one 
command tlie Iiniicrial Yeomanry at dauglitcr. He died in London 17 March 
Aldershot in 1001. Three years later he 1020. 

was made director of auxiliary forces, and A cartoon of Mackinnon by ‘Spy’ 
in 1908 was chosen to fill the post of appeared in Fair 7 Fcbruniy 1001 . 

dirccior-gciieralofthenewly formcdTcrri- 18 March 1920 ; Household 

torial Force. In that year he was pro- jjrigmle Majfazwe, Spring 1020; Sir J. F. 
moted lieutenant-general, and two years Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Ollicial) THstonj oj 
later (1910) went to the Western command the WarinSouih AfricalS99-1902, lOOG-lOio; 
as general oiliccr commanding-in-chief. (Sir) W. 1-1. Mackinnon, The. Journal oJ the 
He was promoted full general in 1913, In C.2.F. tn 5'oMi/t ^l/rica, lOOl.] 

February 1910, in the middle of the Euro- 
pean War, he was appointed director of 

recruiting at the War OfTice, but was sue- RLVCKINTOSII, CI-IARI.ES HENNIE 
cccdcd in that post by Sit Auckland (1868-1028), architect and painter, wag 
Geddes in the following May. born 7 January 1808 in Dennistoun, 

Mackinnon, whose honovws included the Glasgow, the second son of William 
C.V.O. (1903), K.C.TB. and K.C.V.O. Mackintosh, siipctlnLencleiit of police, by 
(1008), G.C.B. (1910), and the colonelcy his wife, Margaret Rcimie. From Aliui 
oftlieLiverpool Regiment,retiredinlOlO, Glen’s school lie went in 18B.5 to the 
but although his distinguished and useful Glasgow School of Art, where he studied 
career in the army then came to on end, under Francis Newbery until 1S92, though 
his activities by no means abated, for he he was apprenticed for two years to John 
took up or continued to hold many impor- Hutchinson, n local arcluLcct, in 1887, 
taut positions in philanthropic institutions before joining the Glasgow linn oCIIoney- 
and movements in which he show'cd a deep man and Kcppic, of ivliich he became n 
and, indeed, lifelong interest. He was, partner in 1902. The Alexander (Greek) 
for instance, chairman of the Heather- Thomson travelling scholarship which he 
wood Hospital, Weybridge, and of the gained in 1800 enabled him to visit Franco 
Royal Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, Hamp- and Italy. He was awarded the Soane 
stead, vice-president of the OfTicers’ Asso- gold medal of the Royal Institute of 
ciation, British Legion, a member of the British Architects in 1002, and was elected 
councils of the United Service Fund, the a fellow of that body in 1900. 

Royal United Kingdom Beneficent Asso- Mackintosh’s designs ^von the limited 
ciation, and the Gordon Boys’ Home, a competition held in 1394' for the new 
trustee of the Guaixls’ Home, and the building of the Glasgow .School of Art, 
senior churchwarden ofthe Guards* chapel, whicli W'as partly opened in 1890 but not 
Wellington barracks. He was possessed completed until 1999. Though his first 
of high ideals and was incapable of amcan independent work, it evinced a consuin- 
thought or an unkind word—a simple, mate originality wluch owed nothing to 
unassuming, and charming personality. any traditional styde. It remains his most 
Mackinnon’s term of service at the War abiding title to fame as au archiicct, 
OfHce before the European War coincided This building, the Scotland Street school 
with the important reforms of Mr. (after- (finished by another architect), Queen’s 
wards Viscount) IIaldane[q.v.];an.dwl«5n Cross eliurch, and two or tluee houses 
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outside Glasgow represent almost the 
sum total of Mackintosh’s structural work, 
since his intense conscientiousness and 
sensitive individuality nuicle him difTicult 
foi anybody to deal with who did not 
underslaiicl his temperament. lu 1807 
Mackintosh and George Walton undertook 
the complete decoration and furnishing 
of the first of their four celebrated Miss 
Cranston’s Tea-Rooms in Glasgow, These 
were in the order of their dates of opening: 
08 Buchanan Street (April 1S98); 14*1 
Argyle Street (1899); 205 Ingram Street, 
tlie only one that now survives (1000); 
aud ‘The Willow Tea-Rooms’, 217 Sau- 
chichall Street (190-1). The result was the 
earliest, though an entirely mature, em¬ 
bodiment of the curiously elongated for- 
iiialisin which in Germany was soon luiilcd 
as the ‘Glasgow School style’. 

In 1000 Mackintosh was invited to 
cxiiibit at the Wiener Secession. While 
in Vienna Fritz Warnclorfer, of the* Wiener 
■Werkstiitte,’ commissioned liim to design 
‘A Room for a Music-Lover’. This was 
ineliided in the set of plans and drawings 
by Mackintosh, CJiarirs Kennie Mflckfn- 
losli, Glasgow, The Home of an Art Lover, 
published in 1902 by Alexander Koch, of 
Darmstadt, with Herm.ann Muthcsius’s 
enthusiastic introduction. The Scottish 
Pavilion at tlic Turin Exhibition of 1902, 
which Mackintosh designed and virtually 
lillcd, led to Mackintosh exhibitions in 
Venice, Munich, Dresden, Budapest, and 
Moscow, where everything he showed was 
eagerly bought up. Mackintosh's inllu- 
cnce on Continental design during the 
pre-War decade can hardly be exaggerated. 

After 1910, when he finished his most 
important hoiific, Tlic Hill House, Helens¬ 
burgh, Mackintosh’s architectural work 
was really over. He resigned his parfcncr- 
sliip in Glasgow in 1918, and moved to 
London. During the European War he 
lived partly in Chelsea, making designs 
for textiles, and partly in Suffolk, where 
he worked at lanclscrii>e-painting and 
flower studies. Subsequently he devoted 
himself to waLcr-colours, spending much 
of his time round Port Vcndrcs in the 
Eastern Pyrenees. ‘La Rue clu Soleil’ 
and ‘Le Fort Maillct’ (1927) arc perhaps 
the ripest achievements of a man who 
will probably rank among the greatest 
BviUsh watcT-colonv painters awl aa tWe 
first master of modern abstract design. 

By an irony of fate, Mackintosh, who 
liad no followers in Great Britain, founded 
a foreign school (tlie so-calied Jvgcndslil), 
and was the first British architect since 


Robert Adam whose name was a house¬ 
hold word abroad, Himself a pioneer of 
art nouveau, Mnelcintosh was the lirst any¬ 
where to tran.slatc its mannerisms into an 
architectural idiom, and so to free iirchi- 
tecture fi-om the last remnants of liLstoii- 
cal reminiscence. But as his csscnliiilly 
decorative genius knew no development, 
there is no direct iitik between his modern¬ 
ism and the structural evolution of modern 
architectui'c. 

Mackintosli married in 1900 a fellow art 
student, Margaret, dauglitcr of John Mac¬ 
donald, consulting engineer, of Glasgow, 
hut hxid UQ childvea. lUs wife, thangk of 
decidedly inferior artistic calibre, w.ns his 
constant inspiration and his collaborator 
in all his decorative work. Mackintosh died, 
almost forgotten, in London 10 December 
1928. 

[Introduction to the Caliilogue of tlic 
Mackintosh Exhibition in Gliisgow, May 
1033; Art Work, Spring 1030; ^Ircliilcxtural 
lieview, January 193.5; Quarterly of Jncorpora- 
lion of AtcIiUccIs in Scotland, Spring 19.32 ; 
The Studio, June 1933; private infornintion.] 
P. MoiITQN StlA-ND. 

MAcMAHOlSr, PERCY ALEXANDER 
(1854-1920), mathenuttician, was born in 
Malta 26 September 1854, the .second son 
of Colonel Patrick William MacMahon 
by his wife, Erllcn, daughter of George 
Savage Cui-tis, of Tcigninoutii. He was 
sent to Cheltenham College, whence he 
proceeded early in 1871 to the Royal 
Militaiy Academy, Woohvioh. He joined 
the Royal Artillery at Madras in 1878 as 
lieutenant, and was proinotefi captain in 
1881 and major in 1880. His battery took 
part in 1877 with tlic Punjab frontier force 
in a punitive expedition against the 
.Tawaki Afridis, penetrating into tliciv 
country and capturing several A'illages. 

MacMahon left India on medical certi¬ 
ficate in 1877, was posted to tlic 9tli 
brigade at Dover, and in 1882 rctiirned 
to the Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich, as iiLstructor in mathematics. Tins 
post brought him into touch with (Sir) 
George Grcenhill, then professor of mnthe- 
inatics at the Arlillery College, M'oolwich, 
who.se friendship changed the current ol' 
MacMahoii’s life. In 1890 he was ap¬ 
pointed profc.ssor of physics at the Ord- 
mvnee College, ftod he held lAua until 
1807. He retired from tlic army in 1898, 
and thereafter devoted himself to matlie- 
matical and scientific pursuits. From 1904 
to 1920 he was deputy warden of tlio 
staudarda under the Board of Trade, a 
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post wluoU bvougVvt in dvic courseincmber- 
ship from 1020 onwards of the Conference 
Generalc and of the Coinite Internationale 
des Poicls et Mcsurcs which were held in 
Paris. For twelve years (1902-1914.) he 
was one of the general secretaries of the 
British Association. His easy address and 
power in extempore talk upon a mathe¬ 
matical theme made him a welcome and 
prominent member of learned societies. 
He was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1890, and lie received the 
Society’s highest honours, the royal medal 
(1900) and the Sylvester medal (1919). 
The London Matlicinaticol Society, of 
which he was president 1894-1896, awarded 
him the De Morgan medal in 1923. He 
received lionorary degrees from several 
universities, was president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (1017), and was a 
member of the Permanent liolipsc Com¬ 
mittee and of the council of the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

On his return to Woolwich in 1882 Mac- 
Wahon entered into a mathematical heri¬ 
tage peculiarly fitted to liis powers. The 
theory of algebraic forms was in the full 
night of development owing to the activi¬ 
ties of Arthur Cayley [q.v.], James Joseph 
Sylvester [q.v.], and George Salmon [q.v.], 
this being the one predominantly British 
domain in the vast range of modern 
abstract mathematics. From the outset 
MacMahon was captivated: the subject 
came to him as a kind of chess algebra, 
demanding lightness of touch and a daring 
playfulness combined with an abiding 
sense of form. So complete was his absorp¬ 
tion that his military friends would refer 
to him in chaff as ‘ n good soldier spoiled'. 
But he won their adm i ration, as, indeed, he 
did that of the scientiric world into which 
he hud so thoroughly forced an entrance. 

MacMahon's writings are scattered 
through journals and volumes of transac¬ 
tions of scientific societies, covering a 
period of nearly fifty years. While they 
adhere closely to combinatory analysis, 
that (lepnTtincnt of abstract algebra which 
his genius so conspicuously developed, 
they continually sliow the writer to be no 
isolated pliilosophcr. ‘I do not believe in 
any branch of science being destitute of 
connexion with other branches,’ he said 
at o meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow (1001), This isolation was par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of a certuin tract 
of ]nire mathematics which appeared to 
be in a ‘ forlorn condition ’. The timeliness 
of MacMahon’s masterly rescue of tliis 
department, which includes problems of 


the nature of the magic squares of the 
ancients, has become the more evident as 
the twentieth century has advanced, in 
its capital significance for the theoiy of 
groups and tiic quantum theory. 

For many years MacMahon resided in 
London. In 1907 he married Grace Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of C. R. Howard, of 32 
Gloucester Place, London: they had no 
children. His charming personality, Ifis 
human ayrapathy, and the hospitaiity of 
his home in We.sUninstcr endeared him to 
a wide circle of friends. He was also an 
expert billiards player at the Athcnfciinr 
Club, of which he was elected a member 
under Rule II in 1908. In 1022 MacMahon 
gave up most of his London associations 
and retired to Cambridge, becoming a 
member of St. John’s College, to wliich, 
on receiving from Camln-idgc University 
tlie honorary degree of .Sc.D. in 1904, 
he had attached himself by invitation, 
Although ins absorption in scientific 
problems became more pronounced in 
later life, he mixed very willingly in .social 
gatherings, until ill-health compelled his 
retirement to Bognor; there he died on 
Christmas Day 1920. 

In 1915 MacMahon brought together 
the substance of his \)rincipal discoveries 
in a two-volume work Combiualorii /Incdy- 
sis, a ripe and penetrating account of a 
favourite theme, which retains tlirougliout 
the impress of his jirrsonality. Tlicre fol¬ 
lowed An Introduction lo Combinatory 
Analysis (1920) and New Mathematical 
Pastimes (1921). This last is in lighter 
vein, a book which gives the geometrical 
by-products of his characteristic algebra, 
as manifested in the construction of 
repeated patterns. The wliolc subject of 
mathematics ivns enriched and adorned 
by the contributions made to it by Mac¬ 
Mahon, who proved a worthy successor 
to Cayley and Sylvester, and encouraged 
many a younger mathematicinn by his 
infectious enthusiasm for algebra. 

[The Times, 28 and 31 December 1929; 
Monthly Notices of the Boyiil Astroiiomieul 
Society, vol. xc, no. 4, 1930; Proceedings o( 
the Royal Society, vol. cxxvil, A, 1030 (por¬ 
trait),] H. W. TUitNUULL. 

MacNEILL, JOHN GORDON SWIFT 
(184.0-1926), Irish politician and juri.st, 
was born in Dublin ll March 1840, the 
only son of the Rev. .Tohn Gordon Swift 
MacNcill, curate of St. James’s church, 
Dublin, by his wife, Susan Coljioy.s, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Tweedy. 
I His father’s mother, Anna Maria Swift, 
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•was tlic daughter of Godwin Swift, grand- found a new object for his erudition in a 
son of Godwin Smith w’lio was uncle and close study of the rules of parliament, 
guardian of Jonatlian Swift. Thus all This knowledge was necessary for the 
Swift MacNcill’s connexions were with business of obstruction, the chief object 
protestant Ireland. His nationalism was of the Irish members in the parliament of 
Irish in much the same sense as Swift’s 1886 to 1892. MneNcill became conspicu- 
was, and neither his interest in Irish ous in the art, and his oddities of appear- 
history nor his knowledge of it went bock ance and manner kept caricaturists busy, 
far beyond the reign of William III. In But when Mr. Harry Furniss published 
1806 he went to Trinity College, Dublin, an especially outrageous drawing, the 
but after a year migr.atcd to Oxford, victim, although a co-nQrmcd pacifist, 
where he gained an cxlrilhtion at Christ retorted by a physical assault in the lobliy. 
Church, and obtained second classes in MacNeill difrered from almost all his 
classical moderations (1870) and the fmal colleagues in having a real veneration for 
school of law and modern history (1872). parliament, and a desire to uphold its best 
He then proceeded to read for the Irish traditions. He fought a long fight, ulti- 
bar, was called in 1876, and in 1882 was inntcIysucccssrul,toestablishtheprinciple 
elected jn’ofessor of constitutional and that ministers must not be tbe directors 
criminal law at the King’s Inns, Dublin, of public companies. In March 1892 
a post which he held until 1888. He took Lord Salisbury’s government was defeated 
silk in 1898. on a motion of MacNeill’s that the votes 

MaeNciirs taste for politics and public of three members in favour of a grant to 
speaking had made liini active in the the British East Africa Compnny of 
Historical Society at Trinity and at the which they were directors should be dis¬ 
union at Oxford, and in 1875, he became allowed. In lOOG, when the Hogging of 
auditor of the Law Students’ Debating boys in the navy was finally abolished. 
Society. He joined the Home Govern- Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman paid a 
ment Association founded by Isaac Butt tribute to MncNcill’s long efforts for this 
[q.v.] in 1870 and became a member of its reform. The last of tlie j>er.soiuil achieve- 
council, being present at its meeting in ments on which he prided himself was the 
1874 when tiic offer made by Charles j)assing in 1917 of an Act to take from the 
Stewart Parnell [ci-v.j to contest county princes of hostile countries the British 
Dublin at his own expense was adopted, titles which they ticld. 
and at the siibscciuont meeting in the On the establishment of the National 
Rotunda wlicn Purnell made his first University in Ireland in 1009 MacNeill 
public appearance and broke down in was appointed professor of constitutional 
speaking. MacNeill liimsclf records that law, and in 3910 he became clerk to 
in 1870 he was asked by Parnell to enter convocation. At the end of 1918, after 
the House of Commons, and that he could the Sinn Fein movement Imd begun to 
have been returned for an Irish conslitu- sweep over Ireland, be did not stand 
ency before tliat date if he had wished, again for Soiitir Donegal, and tlic House 
But, althougl^ a seat in the House of tost one of its hest-kaown figures. He 
Commons was tlic ambition of his life, aoccptecl the Irish Free State without 
he ‘thought tlic time premature’ until cntlnisinsm, but Ids latest liistorical work, 
Mr. Gladstone was definitely committed Studies i)) the Coiislilidinn of llic Irish Free 
to Home Rule in 3 880. No sent being Stale (1025), was a distinct service to 
available at the general election of that Mr. Co.sgravc’s government. The last 
year, lie was clioscn at a by-clection to years of his life, spent at his home in 
represent South Donegal, and he remained Dublin, in the .society of his sister, his 
member for that eon.stitiiency dviring lifelong companion—for he never married 
thirty-one yoar.s (1887-3938). He had —and of their eats and dogs, among his 
already published a propagandist work, mft.s.*! of books and eiiriosilics, were cliiofly 
The Irish P(irlifi 7 iie)il: what it loas, and occupied in complcling Ids amusing mc- 
whal it did {1886), wldeh earned Mr. Glad- inoirs, IVhal I have Scm. and Heard (1926). 
stone’s comineiuliit ion ; and he was recog- Mo died in Dublin 2 1- August 1920. 
nized from tlic first as an addition to the Whclher in public .speech or private 
nationalist party by his knowlialgc of oonvcrsalion, MacNeill was an exuberant 
constitutional history, 'I'lirec of its and untidy talker; enthiisiasnis, inforina- 
members, already prominent,'!'. M. Hcaly tion, and gossi[) tumlilcd pell-mell from a 
and tlic two Redinonds, had attended his loo.se-hung mouth set between a ragged 
lectures at the King’s Inns. But MacNeill beard and prominent, excited light-blue 
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eyes. B\it his good nature, his courtesy, 
niitl liis outllowing Immunity made him 
vviJely beloved. Nobody deiiglited more 
to do tlie honours of parliament; and his 
erudition there and elsewhere, though not 
always exact, was generously available. 
Few figures in the House of Commons 
^vcre better known or better lilted than 
this eccentric, warm-hcauted Irish protes- 
tant gentleman. 

A cartoon of MacNcill by ‘Spy* 
appeared in VaniUj Fair 13 March 1002. 

[The Times, 25 August 1923; J. G. S. 
MacNeill, What I have Seen and Heard, 1025; 
private infornintioii; personal knowleilge.] 

S. Gwvnn. 


M‘TAGGART, JOHN M'TAGGART 
ELLIS (1806-1025), philosopher, was born 
at 2tt Norfolk Square, I.ondon, 3 Septen\- 
ber 1800, the second son of Francis Ellis 
M'Taggnrt, county court judge, by bis 
wife, Caroline Ellis. He was educated at 
Clifton College and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. At Cambridge he studied the 
moral sciences under Hcniy Sidgwick 
[q.v.] and James 'Ward [q.v.] and was 
placed alone in the first class of the moral 
sciences tripos in 1888. He was an active 
member of tlie Union Society, of which he 
was elected president in 1890. He con¬ 
tinued to be a member of the library com¬ 
mittee of this society until his death, and 
his long connexion witli it is commemo¬ 
rated in the library by a boolccase of cigh- 
teenth-cenUny memoirs, purchased by 
subscription, and by a brass memorial 
plate. In 1801 he was elected to a prize 
fellowsliip at Trinity, and in 1807 he was 
appointed college lecturer in the moral 
sciences. 

M‘Taggnrt’s ^vritings fall into tliree 
groups. His earlier work was devoted to 
expounding and defending the method, 
and some of the results, of Hegel’s Logic. 
The dissertation by which iTToggart 
gained his fellowship dealt with the dia¬ 
lectical method, and liis first book. Studies 
in the Hegelian Dialectic (1896), ^vas an 
expanded form of this dissertation. This 
was followed in 1901 by Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology. In this book M’Taggnrt dis¬ 
cusses and criticizes certain applications 
which Hegel and others had made of 
Hegelianism to ethics, politics, and reli¬ 
gion. He also attempts to determine by 
ilcgclian methods, more definitely than 
Hegel himself had done, the nature and 
structui’e of the Absolute. In 1910 M'T'ag- 
gart published his CommentaTH on Hegel's 


Logic. In this he takes the detailed argu¬ 
ment of Hegers Greater Logic category by 
eategorj' from Pure Being to the Absolute 
Idea. He tries to expound in intelligible 
English the characteristic content of each 
category, and to explain and criticize the 
transitions from one category to another. 
M‘Taggnvt considered that the dialectical 
method, within the Logic^ can be defended, 
both as to its validity and its fruitfulness, 
if it be regarded as a meams of gradually 
making explicit what i.s implicit in every 
rational mind. He also held that Hegel’s 
transition from Logic, tlirough Nature, to 
Spirit can be defended on sLnxilar lines. 
He was convinced tliat the Absolute Idea, 
the highest category of the Logic, as inter¬ 
preted by himself, expresses the con\pletc 
nature of reality, so far as this can be 
determined by purely a priori reasoning. 
But he rejected many of Hegel’s particular 
steps; he thought that Hegel often de¬ 
ceived himself and his readers by giving 
to his categories names taken from con¬ 
crete empirical fact.s; and he rejected 
almost all the nj)plications which have 
been made of Hegelianism to ethics, poli¬ 
tics, ami religion. 

The second group of M'Tiiggart’s wi-it- 
ings contains only one boolc —Some Dog¬ 
mas of lieligion, publislicd in 1906. This 
is the only popular i:ihil().sophical work 
which he wrote. M‘Taggart was at once 
an atheist and a convinced believer in 
human immortality. He held, on pliilo- 
sopliical grounds which he developed in 
his Hegelian Cosmology and his Nature of 
Eoiislcnce (1021 and 1927), that the Abso¬ 
lute is Q perfect society of spirits, each of 
whom loves one or more of tlie others. lie 
also held that each of these spirits is 
eternal, and that each human mind, as it 
really is, is one of these spirits. He thought 
it most probable that the ctovual and time¬ 
less existence of these s]iirlts would appear, 
under the partly delusive form of time, 
as a series of successive lives of finite 
duration. In So7ne Dogmas of lieligion he 
takes the doctrine of prc-cxistcncc, re¬ 
birth, and post-existence as an hypothesis, 
and defends it with great ingenuity against 
the more obvious objections. In this book 
he also discusses Free IVill and Deter¬ 
minism, arriving at a completely deter¬ 
ministic conclusion, and the Omnipotence 
of God. On the latter subject he condiidos 
that the existence of a non-omnipotent 
and non-creativc God is the utmost tliat 
can be granted to be philosophically pos¬ 
sible. In The Nature of Existence his con¬ 
clusions are even more definitely ntlicistic. 
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The later yenvs of M‘Taggart’a life -were 
spent in elivborating his own system of 
conbti'iietive nielapliysics. This is coii- 
taincci in The Nature oj Existence, tlic 
first volume of which nppeared in U)21, 
the second and concluding volume being 
published po.stliumously in 1927. Tliis is 
a complete system of deductive philosophy 
of extreme neutcncss mid i/igcniiity. It 
arrives at much the same conclusions ns 
the writings of the Hegelian period by nn 
entirely dil'i'erent luctliocl. The turning- 
point of the argument is u principle about 
the endless divisibilily ul'sniistmicc, wiiich 
M‘Taggnrt called the I’rincifdc of Deter¬ 
mining Covro.s]ion(lence. Tiic work is re¬ 
markable for the strenuous attempt which 
the author makes to deal satisfactorily 
with the existcuco of ciTor and iJJusitui, 
particularly the illusion of timeandehnnge, 
in a world of eternal beings perfectly 
related to each other. A clear but highly 
condensed account of the system will 
be found in hrTaggsu t’.s contribulion to 
Coniemimanj llrilish Phiiosophy (edited 
by J. H. Miiirlioad, vol. ij 1024). 

M'Taggavt married in 1809 Margnret 
Elizabeth, dnvigbter of Joseph Bird, civil 
servant, of'J'aranakj, New Zealand. Tiiey 
had no ehildrcu. He retired from liis 
locturcrshi]) at 'J'linity (College in 1028, 
after completing twenty-live years’.service. 
He contiimed to give some of his coiirsc.s 
of lectures until bis deiilJ), 'wJiich took 
place, after a siiort illness, 18 January 192.'3 
in a nur.sing liniiie in London. 

M'Taggart v/as ii man of great wit and 
great business ability. He felt a passionate 
affection for Ins friends, for hi.s country, 
and for his school luul coUego. He was Ibr 
many years an active member of the 
governing body of ClifLoti College, iiiul he 
gave great help to 'J'l inlty College in draw¬ 
ing up the new statutes imposed upon it 
by the statutory comiuission. Altlunigh 
an atheist, he was a keen sujiporter of the 
Church of England, being in ecclesiastieal 
matters an Erastian whig. In national 
politics he was a rrcc-triide unionist, in 
university jinlities a strong feminist. He 
had nn extraordinary knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish novels, both past and contemporary, 
and of eighteenth-century memoirs. The 
honorary degree of LL.l). was eonfen-ecl 
on him by Hie university of St. Aiuirew.s 
in Iflll and he was elected a fellow of tlic 
British Academy in 1900. A portrait of 
M'Taggart by his friend, Roger B'ry, was 
presented to Trinity College by his widow, 
and hangs in his old lecture-room. In 
the college chapel there is a brass to his 

I i ! 


memory, near to those of Sldgwiek and 
Ward, w'ith his favourite quotation— 
[loiiio liber denuiia rc minus qitam dc mortc 
cogUftl; et ejus sapientia non inorCis aed 
vilfie medilnlio esl —from Spinoza and nn 
inseription by lus friend, Natlianicl Wedd, 
of King’s College. 

[C, D. Broad, J. M. E. HETafinart, 18GG- 
1926, in Proceedings of the llrilish Academy 
vol. xiii, 1027.] C. D. Baoxn. 


MAGRATH, JOHN RICHARD (181)0- 
1930), provost of Queen’s College, Oxfoixl, 
was bora at St. Peter Port in Guernsey 
29 January 1830, tlie thii-d son of Nicholas 
Magrath, surgeon in the royal navy, by 
lii.s wife, Sarnh Manger Monk. He was 
educated at JJJliymbetli CollcgCj Gucimscy, 
wliciice be won, nt the ago of seventeen, 
a classical scholarship at Oriel College, 
Oxford. At Oxford he followed a custom 
then not unususil, of reading both classics 
and inatlicmatic.s, AvitJi the result that he 
obtained a finst class ill iilenie humaniores 
and a fourth class in mathematics in 1800. 
The same year he ivoii tlie fitaiiliope essay 
prize, his subject being ‘The Fall of the 
Rcpublici of Florence’, and wus elected a 
fellow' of Queen’s College. In J8G1 he 
began to rend theology, and w’on the 
Johnson theological scliolarsliip, finding 
time also to be president of the Union. 
I-Io w'us ordained deacon in 1803 and 
ju'icst in 1864. llis tastes lay mainly in 
tlie direction of liicrae humaniores, espcci- 
nlly Ai'i.stotclian philosophy, and for sonic 
years he w’as well known as a ‘Greats’ 
tutor, minihcring amongst liis pupils 
EdAvard Talliot, afterwards warilcn of 
Kcble College and bisliop of Winchester, 
and W. (i. J''. (aftei'wavcls Lord) Pbilli- 
inorc. These, {ind many more, looked 
liack with gralitiulo to Jlagrath’s long 
vacation reatling parties at Ileddgelert. 

Ill 1864 Magrath sueccedocl to a tutor 
ship at Queen’s College, and tlieiiccforward 
for many years he confined his aeadcinie 
acLivitiea to that college. From 1804 till 
1877 he held the oltice of dean, niitl 
drastically, but witli tact and patience, 
reformed the discipline of l.lie college. 
He wa.s also eluiiiiain of the college from 
18(57 to 1878, and in IBT'f he LisHumed 
the ollice of bursar, which then com¬ 
bined tlic work which is now divided 
betAveen tlie estates mid tlic domestic 
bursars. Butallbougli he Ava.s bur.sar only 
for four years, be I'ctaiiioci to tlic end of 
his life a knoAvledgc of Lhe college estates 
of Avhieli successive bursars Avere glad to 
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avail tlieiusclvcs. As if this were not 
cnoiigii, in 187C he became senior proctor. 
Miigratli brought to this Inst ofTicc the 
suiTic industry and ethcieney and the same 
combination of firmness and geniality 
which had made him such a success as 
dean and tutor of his college. 

In the following year (1877) Dr. ’William 
Jackson, tiie provost of Queen’s, appoint¬ 
ed Magrath to assist liim as pro-provost, 
and a year later Magrath succeeded Jack- 
son as provost. Tlicnceforth Iu.s whole 
time was taken up with college, adminis¬ 
tration and with university business. He 
was elected a ineinber of the Hebdomadal 
Council in 1878, and served on it for 
twenty-one years. He was curator of the 
University Clicst from 1885 to 1908, and 
was for many years also a curator of the 
Sheldonian Theatre, and a delegate of 
the Common University Fund and of the 
University Miiseinu (1003-1012). He did 
particiihu'Iy valuable work as a delegate 
of the University Press from 1894 to 
1920. It W'QS during his chairmanship of 
this body that he made himself responsible 
for the authorization of the proposal made 
by Henry Frowde [q.v.] in 1896 for the 
fouudatioir of a branch of the Press in New 
York, n courageous measure from which 
the Press has reaped substantial benefits. 
In 1804 Magrath became vice-clinncellor 
of the university, and for four years he 
carried out the duties and maintained 
the traditions of tliis ofTicc with dignity 
and ability. He was now nt the height of 
liis powers, and made a picturesque 
figure, with his flowing beard, his keen 
but kindly eyes, and his courtly bearing. 

Throughout his life Magrntli took a keen 
interest in municipal affairs, and was, 
in fact, the first Oxford don to accept 
civic office, first as a member of the Oxford 
local board, of which he was eliairman from 
1882 to 1887, and then, on its dissolution 
and the reconstitution of tire city council, 
as alderman from 1880 to 1803. He was 
n J,P. for Oxfoi'dsluTe from 1883. In 
Mngrath’s earlier days, when Oxford was 
still a country town, the city was decidedly 
dominated by the university, and some¬ 
what resented its subservience. There ivas 
often unpleasant friction between ‘town 
and gown’, and there is no doubt that 
Magrath did good and lasting work in 
mediating between them. 

In politics Magrath was a liberal, 
a supporter and personal friend of Lord 
no.scbcry, and a devoted admirer of 
Mr. Gladstone. In education, also, he 
was progressive up to a point. He was 


wholeheartedly in favour of the move¬ 
ment for the higher education of women. 
Miss Dorothea Beale [q.v.], in her pioneer 
rvork nt Cheltenham Ladies' College, found 
in him her chief supporter, and he was 
among the earliest friends of Somerville 
and St. Hilda’s Colleges at Oxford. He 
also had a deep sympathy with the 
poor scliolar. In tiic foundation of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings [q-v.], which linked 
Queen’s College by vnluablo exhibitions 
to a number of schools in Yorlwhire, 
Cumberland, and We.stmorlnnd, he found 
an instmment ready to his hand. With 
the eonlial support of the fellows of 
Queen’s he gradually raised the status 
of these exhibitioners nnd the standard 
of the examination by which they were 
elected. Moreover, he visited tiic northern 
schools in person, accompanied by some 
fellow of the college, and it is not too 
much to say that tlicsc visits saved from 
extinction some di.stant outposts of the 
‘humanities’. Especially gr-eat were his 
.services to St. Bees School, Cumberland; 
he was chninnun of the governors for 
many years nnd was largely responsible 
for a policy Of expansion by which the 
school was developed from a sn\all country 
grammar school into a public scliool witii 
some three hundred boartlcrs. 

At Oxford Magrath generally identified 
himself with the rcforniH of the Statutory 
Commission of 1877. These inchided the 
gradual absorption of tlic halls into the 
colleges. St. Alban Hall was taken into 
Merton College, St. i\Iary Hall into Oriel 
College, New Inn Hall into Bnlliol College, 
and in 1882 the connuissiouevs made n 
statute for the absorj)tion of .St, Edmund 
Hall into Queen’s College, wdiicli was to 
take effect at the next vacancy of the 
principalship. Whon tlicrcforc Dr. Edward 
Mootc [q.v.] was nominated to a eauonvy 
in Canterbury Cathedral in 1003, Magrath 
sought to put the statute into operation. 
To this proposal, however, there was 
strong opposition, which came as mucli 
from Queen’s College as from the Hull, 
and a short but sharp contention took 
place between old friends. But eventually, 
owing in large measure to the mediation 
ofLonl Curzon as chancellor, and to the 
influence of the ITcbdotnachiL Council, 
Magrath withdre^v his .scheiue. St, Ed¬ 
mund Hall was finally secured in its 
separate identity in 1913 by a university 
statute which received the approval of 
the King in Council in that year, and 
no one rejoiced more unfeigncdly than 
Magrath at the subsequent development 
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and increasing success of the Hall. One and coinprisin^r among its members A. L. 
other modern development at Oxford Smith, L. II. Fnmell, and W. E. Sherwood. 
WQS strongly supported by Magrath, Magrath was a familiar sight, too, at 
namely, the school of medicine; he was a ‘Parsons’ Pleasure’, diving from a tree 
valued member of the board of that rather taller than himself, and instructing 
faculty from 1890 to 1012. Magdalen schoolboys to do the same. He 

'I’iierc was, liowever, much in the trend was one of the earliest and keenest sup- 
of modern education v’hicli Magrath porters of the Volunteer movement, and 
viewed with apprehension. Particularly for seventeen years held the rank of 
he feared that the classics were being sergeant in the university corps, 
gradually ousted by other subjects from Magrath numied in 1887 Gcorgiana 
their position at Oxford as the chief (died 1890), third daughter of his prcdc- 
instrument of educEition, and he was ccssor in the provostship, the Yen. 
strongly opposed to the abolition of Greek William daekson. They had no children, 
as a compulsory subject foi' adiiii.ssion to On his wife’s death his niece, Miss Eva 
tlic university. Ho believed, in fact, that Lefroy, kept house for him and carried on 
without such a support, Greek would not his tradition of hospitality. He was a most 
survive in the northern grammar schools entertaining host, and Queen’s men of all 
for more than a generation. Moreover»he generations enjoyed his conversation on 
dreaded lest the ‘Huxley ladder’ from the things grave and gay and his tales of by- 
elementary school to the university should gone Oxford, 

be made too easy. He aLso deplored wliat In 1911, at Magrath’s request, a pro- 
seemed to him the excessive interference of provost of Queen’s was appointed, finst 
local education autlioritics with the indc- the -vveH-kiiown historian, Edward Arm- 
pendence of .schools and schoolmasters and strong [q.v.], a clever man of affairs, and 
their governing bodies, Thc.se view's he one of the most popular figures in Oxford 
expressed with no uncertain voice from society; and, on his resignation in 1922, 
time to time in his annual progress round the Rev. JE. M. Walker, who sewed w'ith 
the northern school.s, and however imicli unsworvingloynltynndconspicuous ability 
people might disagree with and criticize until, on Mngrath’s death, which occurred 
them, his utterances On education created at Oxford at the age of ninety-one, 
a profound impression in the North of 1 August 10!J(), lie succeeded to the posi- 
England. tion of provo.st. 

As a writer, Magrath will chiefly be A portrait of Magrath, painted by the 
remembered by his history of TAc Queen’s Hou. John Collier in 1808, and presented 
College (2 vol.s,, 1921), at which lie w'orked by some old members of Queen’s College, 
for many years, assisted by Mr. Charles hang.s in the college liall. 

Stainer. He also edited TAe Flemings in rpt.,.soniil knowledge,] II, A. P. Sawykii. 
Oxjord (vol. i, lOOl, vol. ii, 1918, vol, lu, 

1924) for the Oxford ITLstorical Society, 

and contributed the section on Queen’s MAGUIRE,,TAMESROCriFOriT(18fl.^- 
Collcge to Andrew Clark’s Colleges of 1025), soincLime president of the Britisli 
Oivjord (1801). He publi.slicd in iOlO a South Africsi Company, was born at Kil- 
suniptuous edition of ti^e Libst Ohifuorim kccdy,coui\ty Ginxerick,4 October 1855,tiic 
Aiilae Feginoe in Oxoma, and presented a second son of the Rev. John Mulock Maguire 
copy to every member of the college past hy his wife, Anne Jane Humpin ies. He was 
and present. educated at Chcltenliain College and at 

Magrath was a sportsman in tlic truest Merton College, Oxford, wlicre he obtained 
sense of the word, but his innate conscr- lirst classoa in mathematical moderations 
vatistn limited his activities to rowing and (1875) and mathematical finals (1877) and 
totljo kindred .sj)oi't of .suvimming. l-ielnul also in jurlspnidciiee (1879). Jn the Jast- 
a distant rosixeet for erieketers, hut none mentionocl year he was elected to a fcllow- 
for spectators of gamc.s, and hw this rcn.son .ship at All Souls College. He xvas called to 
betook Uttic interest in ft«»thnU, until his the bar by the Inner Temple in 188.8. 
college gained jnestige on the football While al. Merton, Maguire became a close 
held as well as on the cricket fkid and on frieiul of Cecil .Tohn Uliorics [(j.v.J, then 
the river. He himsc.Jf ns a fellow both an uialergnuUmtc of Oriel College. Tlus 
rowed for the college and was captain of frieiKlship w’as destincxl to last until 
the boats, and for ui,tnxy years he was a Rlrodes’s death in 1902, and to determine 
conspicuous figure in the ‘Ancient Mari- the whole course of Maguire’s career, 
nets’ crew, stroked by W. L. Courtney, Maguire became associated with Rhodes’s 
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projects for the federation and extension 
of tile British Empire, and, in particulftr, 
with liis scheme for securing for the Britisli 
Empire, tlirough the medium of a powerful 
British coimnercial corporation, that part 
of South Central Africa which lay to the 
north of the Transvaal Republic and is now 
named Rhodesia, then a savage territoiy 
under native rulers, of whom the most 
powerful was the Matalrcle cliicf, Loben- 
gula. 

Rliodcs, who was in sympathy with tlic 
Irish nationalist party’s deiimnd for lloinc 
Rule, but was opposed to Gladstone’s Ilomc 
Rule Bill of 1886 because it would have 
excluded Irish representatives from the 
House of Commons, was at that time 
in frequent coininunlcation with Charles 
StGM'art Parnell [q.v,]. Maguire, who 
shared Rliodos’s admiration lor Parnell, 
became the cliicf connecting link between 
Rhodes and the natioiuiUst party. In 
1890 lie was returned unopposed to the 
House of Commons ns Parnellite member 
for North Donegal. At the general cicetion 
of 1892 he was elected for West Clare, but 
was defeated in 1805, and did not again 
enter parliament. 

Meanwhile Rhodes’s schemes of British 
expansion in Soiitli Africa were being carried 
through. A concession granted by Loben- 
giila over all the niincrals in his territory 
formed tlie basis for Rhotlc.s’s projected 
company. Tiiis concession was obtained, 
not witliout great dilliciilty and coiisiclei-- 
ablc personal danger, by Maguire and tw'o 
other emissaries, C. D. Rudd and F. H. 
Thompson, avIio were sent up by Rhodes 
for the purpose to Lobciigula’s Icraal at 
Bulawayo in 1883. After the gi-aut of the 
concession, Maguire had to remain in 
Bulawayo lest Lobengula should be per¬ 
suaded to revoke Iiis action. Tlie ever- 
increasing danger of his position forced 
Maguire to leave for tlic south in April 
1880, but by this time Rhodes’s purpose 
^vas achieved, and in the following October 
the British South Africa Company >vas 
incorporated by royal charter wth govern¬ 
mental as well ns comincrcial powers. 

In 1895 Maguire maiTicd the Hon. Julia 
Peel, eldest daugliicr of Arthur Wellesley, 
first Viscount Peel [q.v.], formerly Speaker 
of the House of Commons. At tlie end of 
the same year (20 December) the Jameson 
Raid took place. It is probable that Rliodcs 
had made Maguire privy to his plans in 
connexion with the revolutionary ‘reform 
movement’ in Johannesburg, but Maguire 
was no party to tlie netiial incursion of 
(Sir) Lcander Starr Jameson [q.v.] into the 


Transvaal, and he strongly disapproved 
of it. With Rhodes, find iiccomiianiod by 
Ids wife, Maguire went through the siege 
of KiiubcrJey in tlic South African War 
(October 1895)-Fehriiury 1900). This was 
the last of bis active adventures. 

After the death of Rliodcs in March 
1902, Maguire dei'oted himself to the 
business of the Britisli South Africa Com. 
pany, of which he became vice-president 
in 1900 and prc,‘;iclciit in 1023, and of its 
as.sociatcd railway cninpanies, of which he 
was chali’iiiaii. It was largely through his 
efforts tiiat tlicsc companies were Inought 
Uu'oiigli great cljlliciillics to n position of 
sound prosperity; and it was under his 
presidency, in October 1923, that the pre¬ 
sent colonial governments of .Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia succeeded to the admin¬ 
istration of the Briti.sli South Africa 
Company. 

Maguire died in London 18 April 1025, 
leaving no childi'cn. 

[Iteporls of llic British South Afiic.r Com- 
puny; private inlbrmiiLion; jiei'sotml know¬ 
ledge.] D. O. Malcolm. 


MAHON, Siu BRYAN THOMAS (18G2- 
1030), general, the elciest son of Henry 
Blake Mahon, of Belleville, county Gahv.ny, 
by his wife, Matilda, second daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Seymour, of Ballymore 
Castle, county Gahvay, was born at Belle¬ 
ville 2 April 1862. He was educated in 
Ireland, and joined the fouttli (militia) 
battalion, Connaught Rangers, whence he 
was ga'/etted lieutenant in the 21sD Hussars 
in January 1883. TTirce weeks later he 
was transfciTcd to tlie 8th (King’.s Royal 
Irisli) Ilussai's. After five years’ service in 
India, he returned to Engliincl in 1888 and 
was promoted captain. Two years later 
he was appointed adjutant of his regiment, 
but resigned in 1803, when he obtained 
employment with the Egyptian army, 
For the next seven years he served in 
Egypt, playing an active part in the opera¬ 
tions wliich led to the final destruction 
of Dervish poiver (1896-1899). As staff 
officer of mounted troops, Mahon shaved in 
the campaign whicli ended in the recovery 
of the province of Dongoln in the summer 
of 1896, and was awarded the D.S.O. He 
served in the operations in tlie Nile valley 
early in 1897, being promoted major in 
tliat year, and was present at the battles 
of Atbara (8 April 1898) and Oindiinnan 
(2 September 1898); in the latter engage¬ 
ment he was erroneously reported killed. 
He remained at the front after (Lord) Kitch* 
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ener’s occupation of Klmitoum, holding 
the apiiointmcnt of assistant luljutaut- 
sencral. He was also head of the intelli¬ 
gence branch of tlic hying coJiinin -vi'Jjicli 
hiuilly defeated the Khalifa in Korcloraii 
in November 1801). For his services in the 
campaign he veccived the brevet of lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel in 1808 and the hvcvet-colonelcy 
in 1899. 

In January 1000, three months after the 
outbreak of the South African War, Mahon 
left E'fj'pt for South Africa on special 
service? He Ih'st rccci\'ed the coininand of 
the colonial niouiitcd troops of tlic Kim¬ 
berley relief force. In May, -witli the rank 
of brigadier-gciicral, he was given tlic 
command of a coliinm and entrusted with 
the task of dii'cctiiig the inovenicnts for the 
relief of Mafeking, where Colonel (aflcr- 
ivards Lord) naden-PowclI, with a small 
force, had shut himself up in order to detain 
in comparative inactivity as large a numher 
of the enemy ns ])ossil>le. The town had 
been closely invested since 13 October 1899 
by o IBoer force of about <5,750 men. The 
British garrison, even with the town guard 
and rnihvay employees and others who 
volunteered their scr^'iccs, numbered only 
abouttwelvc hundred effectives ■jhntllndctv- 
Powell improvised such a spiritcrl defence 
that it withstood all the cfforLs of the 
enemy. On 15 May ncw.s reached the 
town that a relief eohiinn was on its way 
from the south. Tins was Mahon’s column, 
consisting of tw'o colonial mounted corps, 
one hundred British infantry, four field- 
guns, and two pom-poms—a lighting force 
about eleven lumdiccl strong. Starting from 
Barkly West on 4 May, jMalioii, by the 
afternoon of 15 May, had covered 239 
miles and i caohed Massibi to the west and 
abreast of Mafckiiig, having been forced to 
make a detour by the presence of a body 
of the enemy. The Boers bad discovered' 
his change of direction and sharply attacked 
him, but did not succeed in delaying hLs 
advance for more than an hour. At Massilii, 
Mahon effected a junction with a force of 
Rhodesian levies nnder Lieuteiinnt-Coloncl 
(afterwards Lord) Plumer, and joint opera¬ 
tions were undcvlaktu the next day for the 
immediate relief of iMafeking. The com¬ 
bined force w'as divided into tW'o brigades, 
one under Plumer and I he other under Lt.- 
Colonel A. H. M. lildwards, of the Imperial 
Light I-Iorsc, with Maljon in comiiiniul. 
The enemy was now alive to the new’ situa¬ 
tion, and General De la Roy, w’lio had just 
assumed command, interposed a strong 
Boev force between Mafeking and the 
relieving columns. The hitter came under 


fire soon afternoon on lOMay, and although 
tlieiv progress w'as slow, it was never really 
cheeked. Edwards on the left broke up all 
opposition before him, and a ])atroJ of 
the Imperial Light Horse rode into Mafe¬ 
king shortly beCore fi p.m. Plumer on the 
right, had to meet sterner opposition, 
especially at Israel’s Farm, where he was 
teniportu'ily cheeked. Slahon organized a 
successful nttaek on the place, and soon all 
opposition ceased. Collecting his forces, 
Mahon filially advanced on Mafeking, seven 
miles distant, and at 3,}}0 a.m. on 17 l\Iny 
entered the torvn. Thus was acliievccl the 
relief of Mafeking—a notable operation 
upon which Mahon’s reputation chiefly 
rc.sl^. The event wms hailed at home w'ith 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and in London 
especially occasioned scenes of almost de¬ 
lirious rejoicing. 

Mahon was engaged in further operations 
ill the Transvaal during the ensuing 
.summer, acting successively under the 
orders of Lieutenant-Generals SirArcbibald 
Hunter and (Lord) Frenoh. In August 1000 
lie was gazetted to the command of the 
‘J2th Lancers, but be never actively served 
with that unit. Late in 1;hat year he re¬ 
turned to England, being awarded the 
C.13. for his services. 

After one year’s absence, Mahon arrived 
back in Egyirt in January 1001, and was 
appointed to the gor’crnorship of Kordofau, 
a post which he licld for just over three 
years. In April 1904 he rvna promoted to 
the substantive rank of colonel, and left 
Egypt for India in order to take command 
of the district of Bclgniim. Two years later 
he ivus advanced to major-general, and in 
1900 was given the commaiul of the Luck¬ 
now division. At the end of his term in 
that command he relurnerl to England 
(1013), was promoted lieutenant-general, 
and created K.C.Y.O. 

Mahon was holding no appointment 
when the European War broke out, but 
his services were soon engaged, for he was 
appointed to command the 10th (Irish) 
division of the new armies. In a history of 
that division it is recorded of Mahon that 
‘everything ivliout him appealed to them 
(the irLshmen)—his great reputation, the 
iior.se he rode, his Irish name, and Ids Irish 
nature all went to tlieir hearts’ [Bryan 
Cooper, 'J'he lOtk (Irifili) Division in Gaili- 
■poli, 1918, p. 5]. In July 191.5 the 10th 
division, uinler the command of Malion, 
was dispntclicd to Galli[)oli, after complet¬ 
ing its training first at the Curragli and 
then at Basingstoke. In the foiloiving 
month the division took part in the severe 
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fij'htintj; at Suvla. So heavily wasitengaged 
there that dispersion of his troops left 
Mahon, at one time \vLth only a single 
brigade. Continuous fighting throughout 
September preceded the ^vithdlrawal of the 
division to Mudros, ■whence it -was trans¬ 
ferred to Salonika for the new campaign 
against the Bulgarians (5 October 1915). 
At Salonika Mahon and his division ■were 
joined shortly afterwards by tliree French 
divisions, and General Sarrail was placed 
in chief command of the Allied force. The 
first attempt to save the Serbian army ■was 
not successful; the French were driven 
back nnd the British, faced by heavy odds, 
were forced to retire, after a very gallant 
struggle, to the south of the line GucvghelH 
Doivnn. The next four months were spent 
in establishing the ever increasing Britisli 
army, in organizing the ‘ entrenched camp’ 
of Salonika, and in maintaining contact 
with tlie enemy nearer the Greek frontier. 
In May 1016, after accomplishing all that 
was possible in most difficult eirCuiTistanec.s, 
Mahon was succeeded as British comman¬ 
der-in-chief by Sir George Milne. 

Once more Mabon ^vent to Egypt, and 
there commanded for a month tlic Western 
Frontier force. He then returned to 
England, to\vatds the end of 1916 was 
sent to Ireland as coininander-in-chief. 
Tills appointment was made in the hope 
that Mahon’s knowledge of his fellow 
countrymen and his long established popu¬ 
larity would help to relieve the situation in 
Ireland after the bitterness aroused by the 
Easter Rebellion. The appointment was 
fully justified, but Mahon was not destined 
to hold it long, for when Lord French was 
appointed viceroy of Ireland in May 1918, 
he requested that Sir Frederick Shaw 
slmukl be appointed commander-in-chief. 
Mahon therefore returned to England, and 
in the folIo^villg October took over the 
duties of military commander at Lille. Here 
he remained in what proved to be his lust 
active appointment, until March 1010. 

Retiring in 1921, Mahon went to live 
in Ireland, nnd in the following year 
became a senator of tlie newly formed 
Irish Free State. He -was sworn of the 
Brny Council of Ireland in 1917, became 
colonel of his own regiment, and received 
the K.C.B. in 1922. He was a grand oflicer 
of the legion of honour, and held the grand 
cross of the ■white eagle of Serbia. 

Mahon mavried in 1920 Amelia (died 
1027), daughter of the Hon. Clinrlcs 
Frederick Crichton, and widow of Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Sir John Milbanke, tenth 
baronet. He had no children. 


Mahon was es-sontially a cavalry leader. 
He was fond of shooting, hunting, pig. 
sticking, and polo, and was a fine steeple¬ 
chase rider. In 1925 he toolc over the 
management of the Punchesto^wn race 
meeting, and showed himself a "V'ery efTici- 
ent adininistnitor of turf affairs. Ho also 
became chairman of the committee for the 
control of mecJianical betting in Ireland. 
He died in Dxiblin 24 September 1930. 

[The Times, 2.^5 September 1000; Sir J. F. 
Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Ollieial) History of 
the War in South AJrica lBi)9~lOQ2, 1!)(J0- 
1010; (Ollieial) Jlistory of the Grent War. 
Military Operations: C. F. ARpinjill-OglmKlcr, 
Gallipoli, vol. li, 10i52, and C. Fulls, iWnccf/onin, 
vol. i, in.'ia; Bryan Cooper, Ilislory of the lOllt 
(Irish) Divisionin Gallii)oli, 1918; The Cross- 
tief/s (Journal of the VlIJ 111 King’s Iloyiil Irish 
Hussars), .January lOJl,] C. V. OwiiN. 

MALLOCK, WILLIAM IIURRELI, 
(1840-1923), autlior, was born at Clicriton 
Bishop, nearCrediton, Devonshire, ^Febru¬ 
ary 1849. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
William Mallock, rector of Clicriton Bishop, 
who belonged to an old Devonshire family, 
the Malloeks of Coekington Court, near 
Torquay. His mother ^A’as Margaret, 
ilnughtcr of the Vcn. Robert Hvincll 
Froude, archdeacon of Totnes, and sister 
of Richard Ilurrcll Froude [q.v.], \Villiain 
Froude [q.v.], and James Anthony Froude 
[q.v.]. 

Mallock was not sent to a public school, 
but went f3'oni ft private tutor, the Rev. 
W. B. PliilpoV, of Littlehampton, to 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1809. At Oxford 
be won the Newdigaie prize iir 1871 Avith a 
poem on the Istiinius of Sue/. Although 
fond of the classics, Mallock only oblalnccl a 
third classin honour moderations (1871) and 
A second class in lileme humaniores (1874). 
Benjamin JoAvett, then muster of Balliol, 
thought little of him, regarding him as a 
mere dilettante. 

Shortly after IcftAung the univcr.sity, 
Mallock published The New Jiepublic{1877), 
ft book Avhich had a considerable success, 
He bad found the orthodox vicAVs in AA’hich 
he had been brought up disturbed by the 
religious liberalism of Oxford. lu The Nm 
Jtepublic a number of friends are gathered 
at a country-house party and discuss, in 
the manner of Flalo’.s dialogues, problems 
of religion and society. The principal 
speakers arc drawn without disguise frouA 
well-known men—JoAvett,Ruskiii,Mattlicw 
Arnold, Pater, and others. The argLimcni.s 
of most of these leaders of tliought are 
pushed to lengths and conclusions Avliich, 
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in the authoi ’s \'iew, cleinon-stnite the iiii> 
possible position of undogmatic belief. He 
applies in fact the mctliod oF redudio ad 
absurdum to cvcfytliing. Mnllock followed 
tliis book with The Nav Paul and Virginia, 
or Positivism on an Island (1878), a short 
satirical sketch which is considered by 
many to bo the most amusing of his works, 
and Is Life ivorlh Living? (1879), a treatise 
in which the values of life and their con¬ 
nexion with religiovis faith arc submitted 
to scientUic analysis. 

His writings had attracted attention, 
and as a clever young man Mallock found 
an immediate welcome in fashionable 
society, a mode of life which to the end 
of his days he a}:)pi eciatcd and enjoyed. He 
spent much of liis time in London, on the 
Riviera, and in country-house visits, hut 
in spite of these distractions he worked with 
industry, and was continually engaged 
upon cliifcrcnt sul^jccts. He wrote philo- 
sophical and political trcatise.s as well as 
several novels. In tlrcsc works of fiction 
of which, perhaps, The Old Order Changes 
(1880) was tlic most popular, he usually 
attempted to illustrate some |)arLieular 
view or theory of human life, and to rouse 
interest rather by the development of 
cliaracter tliari by intricate plot or dramatic 
episode. He also prochiccd a small volume 
of Poems (1880), and Lncrclhts on Life and 
Death in the Metre of [FitzGerald’s] Omar 
Khayyam (1000). He had already (1878) 
published a handbook on Lucretius in 
Blackwood’s 'Ancient Classics for English 
Readers’ scries, including some transla¬ 
tions of his own. 

Mallock combined with his satires, novels, 
and philosophical books, some political 
literature of a different kind. About 1881 
his attention was attracted by the spread 
of revolutionary views about the distribu¬ 
tion of wealtli, and he became convinced, 
to quote his own words, tlmt such views 
were based upon a serious distortion of 
historical facts and figiu'es. He publisljcd 
a short book called Social Erjualih/ (1882) 
in which his object was to show that the 
various efforts which produce wealth are 
not only essentially unequal in themselvc.s, 
but can only be stimulated by unequal 
circumstances. Especially as regards the 
owncrsliip of land did he .set liiinself to 
refute orroneou.s slalemonts by slsilistiejil 
evidence wliieli lie collected and lahidaled 
with much labour. \Vhcn, as a result of his 
Social Equality, he accci^ted provisionally 
an invitation to stand as a conservative 
for a Scottish constituency, he held a 
number of meetings at w’hich large dia- 


graina wmre exhibited contrasting the 
amounts of rentals, as they were represent¬ 
ed by Henry George and other opponents 
of the land system, with the amounts as 
they actually were. Although in the end 
he withdrew in favour of another candidate, 
and did not himself attempt to enter parlia¬ 
ment, he continued for many years his care¬ 
ful study of political problems. His Labour 
and the Popular Welfare (1893) was fol¬ 
lowed by Arisiocraci/ and Evolution (1898), 
and much of the informatioii which lie 
gathered was circulated in leallet form for 
the instruction of speakers and audiences. 
In 1007 he went to the United States on a 
lecturing tour, and delivered a series of 
addresses which he afterwards collected 
and published in a boolc called A Critical 
Examination of SoeiaUsm (1908). Occupied 
as he was with these inquiries, he main¬ 
tained a constant interest in religion and 
religious discussion. He publislied Hoc- 
trine and Doctrinal Disruption (1000), 
Iteligionasa Credible Doctrine (1003), and 
The Reconslruclion of Belief (1905). 

Toward.s the end of his life, Mallock wrote 
his autobiography —Memoirs of Life and 
LileraUire (1920)—in which he described 
the progress of his opinions from youth 
to age. From this retrospect it may be 
learned how extensive and varied was his 
literary output. He always wrote well, 
putting his points witli clearness, and often 
with lunnuiir. He took great pains with 
his style, and would rewrite sentences 
until their rhythm satisfied him. 

Mallock, who was never married, died 
at Wineanton, Somerset, 2 April 1923. On 
his death-bed he iiccei)Lcd tlic ministra¬ 
tions of the Homan Catliolie Church. 

[W. IT, Mallock, Memoirs of Life andLitero- 
lure, 1020; personal knowledge,] 

A. CocunANin. 

MALLORY, GEORGE LEIGH (1886- 
192*1'), iiiounlaincer, was born at Mobber- 
ley, Cheshire, 18 June 1886, the elder son 
of the Rev. I-Ierbert Leigh Mallory by his 
wife, Annie Beridgc Jebb. The Mallorys 
had for several generations been squire- 
parsons at Mohberley, owners of the 
advow.son of the living as well as of the 
manorial rights of the parish. George 
Mallory, the eldest of a family of four, 
two sons and two daugliLcrs, intended to 
lake orders. From a jneparatory school 
at Eastbourne lie won a scholarship to 
Winchcslcr College in 1900, whence he 
proceeded as an exhibitioner in history 
to Magdalene College, t!ambridge, in 1905. 
Arthur Cluistopher Benson [q.v.] had 
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recently been elected a fellow of Mag- Somervell, Mulloiy reached the record 
(hiicne, and Mallory came much under Iris height of 26,085 feet, but niiy furtlicv 
inllucnce. While at Cambridge, Mallory ascent was prevcnlcd by the early arrival 
abandoned the intention of taking orders, of the monsoon. In 192'1 he found himself 
His tastes were strongly literary and for the third time at the Rongbulc glacier, 
historical, and under Benson’s influence tlic base of the expediti(jn, yjrcyjiwiug for 
he turned eagerly to the idea of teaching the great climb. Tliis year all seemed 
such subjects at a public tschool. In 1906 |)ropitious for success. Tiic party was 
he published a study of James Boswell, ideally composed, the equipment very 
the biographer, and in the following year complete, and the stages of the climb had 
was appointed an assistant master at been thought out in the minutest detail. 
Charterhouse, where he i-cmained until Hopes of success van high, if only the 
he joined the army in 1915. He returned weather should be reasonably good. But 
to Charterhouse in 1019, but although this was not to be. The lliinalaya.s that 
still keenly interested in tiie wider aspects year were repeatedly swept by storms in 
of education, he decided after a few years a way unknown in living memory. Twice 
to give up being a ischoohuaster. He the whole expedition had to retire to their 

had inaiTicdinl014R.uth,seconddaughter base-camp to recuperate after the most 
of Hugh Thackeray Turner, architect, of terrible hardships from snow and icy 
Goclahning. After the interruption of his winds. For the third nd\'iince, the party 
school work caused by his joining the was much depicted and all the carefully 
expeditions to the Himalayas in 1021 and laid plans had to be given up for lack of 
1922, lie moved in 1029 with his wife and men xo carry them out. Two attempts 
three children, two daughters and a son, upon the summit were made. On tlie first, 
to Cnmbr’idge, and took up a post ns Mallory’s companions, Lieutenant-Colonel 
lecturer and assistant-secretary for the E, F. Norton and Dr. bomervcll, reached 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies in the the highest recorded point, 28,120 feet 
university. ('I June). From the second, made on 

While still at school Mallory had been 8 June, Mallory and his companion, the 
introduced by a Winchester master, young climber, A. C. Irvine, of Merton 
R. L. G. Irving, to tlie sport of climb- College, Oxford, never returned. Tlicy 
ing in llie high Alps. He rapidly made liad slept at a height of 20,000 feet and 
his mark among expert mountaineers, were last seen at 12..50 p.m. the next day, 
both as a rock-climber in Great Britain going well, and about 800 feet below the 
and on ice and snow in the Alps. Almost summit. Then tlie clouds gathered round 
every holiday he returticd to the mount- aiulhidthcflnalsceiieof Mallory’sgreatcst 
ains, and when away from them he would mountaineering achievement, 
talk, think, and dream about them. By [David Pye, George Leigh Mallortj, 10271 
the year 1020 Mallory was known ns one personal knowledge.] D. 11. Pvm. 

of tlie leading young mountaineers of 

the day, and when the project of climb- MANN, ARTHUR HENRY (1850- 
ing Mount Everest took shape, he was 1020), organist, was born at Norwich 
invited to form one of the party chosen 10 May 1850, tlie youngest child, in u 
for the attempt. On the first expedition, family of three sons and two daughters, of 
ovgaulzed by the Mount Everest Com- Henry JamesMunn,musician,oCNorwich, 
mittee and led by Lieutenant-Colonel by his wife, Anne Coiizcns. He entered 
C. K. Howard-Bury in 1921, the climb- the choir of Norwich Cathedral as a very 
ing party for the preliminary survey of small boy. Ills ability was early apparent, 
the mountain was a small one, and it for nt the age of eight he played a service 
fell to Mallory and his companion, C. H. at the cathedral. The choirmaster was 
Bullock, to carry through the main rccou- Zachariah Buck [q.v.], who used the cane 
imissance nlmo.st unassisted, except by freely on boj's who omitted to practise 
eighteen native porters whose language the ‘shake’, and encouraged tlie open 
they could not speak. As the natural mouth by a curious npjiaratus‘placed hc- 
scquel to this pioneer work, Mallory took tween the teeth during .singing exercise’, 
part in the first main attempt to reach the Mann was ajipointcd organist of St. 
summit in the following year. The route Peter’s, Wolvcvliainpton, in 1870 and of 
followed was the one discovered and Tcttcnhall pari,sh cliuroh in 1871. Ho 
surveyed by him and his small party tlie matriculated at New College, Oxford, in 
year before. On 21 May 1022, in company 1872, and took the degree of B.Mus. in 
with Major E. F. Norton and Dr. T. H. 1874 and that of D.Mus in 1882, He was 
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oppoiiitecl organist of Beverley Minster 
in 1875, nncl after a few montlis there 
went to King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1876 and stayed there fifty-three years. 

At this time the clioir op King’s College 
chapel consisted of lay clerks and boys 
from the town, like that of a cathedral. 
By degrees, and with Mann’s active 
co-operation, this was changed. Choral 
scholars replaced the lay clerks, and a 
residential school for the boys opened the 
door to a wider source of supply. Mann 
had ideas of his own ahont vocal quality, 
speed, and style, with which some critics 
did not agree; Init he understood what 
sounded best in that wonderful building, 
and the standard of performance "was 
always high, sometimes remarkably so. 
He was an excellent organist, and played 
the best music from Bach to C. iVL Widor, 
with fluency and good taste. His extem¬ 
pore voluntary at the beginning of a 
service was unique. It was impossible 
cither to imitate it, or remember it. There 
was no tune, no form, no development, 
l)ut it seemed to be part of the chapel, as 
it rose to a climax, and died down on a 
solitary note of extreme depth. 

Mann’s relation with the choir, boys 
and men, was strongly personal. Tlio 
rehearsals were not easy occasions, but 
kindly goodwill reigned, To inembcrs of 
the choir, ns to all his friends, Mann was 
‘Daddy’,l)ut he was not tq be trifled with. 
During the Europcim'VVar it was touching 
to see young ofTiccrs, on a few days’ leave 
from France, coining back to Cambridge 
just to sing once nioro, and for the last 
time it might be, in a service at King’s. 

Mann conducted many flne perforiii- 
ances of great works on a larger scale in 
King’s chapel. His Festival Choir was 
established in 1857, and continued under 
his name until 1912. This chorus with a 
large London orelic.stra—of ten the London 
Symphony Orcliestra—presented a flne ! 
series of works, such as ISlgur’s ‘Apostles' 
(12 June 1900), ‘The Kingdoin’ (11 June 
1007), ‘Dream of Gcrontiiis’ (15 June 
1000); Beethoven’s Mass in D (16 June 
1903); Brahms’s Requiem (Id- .Tune 1010, 
for King Edward VII), to which may be 
added Beethoven’s ‘Choral Syiniflioiiy 
played in the Cluildlmll at Cambridge 
16 March 1011. Another interesting jiro- 
duction was Tallis’s great motet in 40 
vocal parts—‘Spern in aiium’—which 
Mann printed on his own responsibility, 
and conducted in London (1898) and in 
Cambridge (1890). Besides tlie.se efforts, 
be gave eight symphony concerts in Cam¬ 


bridge during the years 1910 to 1012, 
when three London oiolieatras were con¬ 
ducted by Sir Edward Klgar, (Sir) Landon 
Ronald, Sir Henry Wood, and (Sir)Thomas 
Beccham. The programmes consisted of 
works by Moxait, Debussy, Berlio/,, Wag¬ 
ner, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Bralims, 
Haydn, Elgar, Scliubert, Bi/.et, and in¬ 
cluded twelve symphonies by seven com¬ 
posers. Thus it is clear that Mann’s view 
of music was broad and deep, and by no 
mcan.<s confined to Handel, as some people 
thought. 

Jliirin was choirmaster of the Norwich 
Festival in and after 1002 , and director of 
music at Leys School, Cambridge, from 
1804! to 1922. He became organist to the 
university of Cambridge in 1807 and re¬ 
ceived. the honorary degree of M.A. in 
1910. In 1892 he became a freeman of the 
city of Norwich. He was an early member 
of the Royal CoUege of Organists. An 
institution very near his heart was tlie 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, of 
wliich he was a moving spirit for many 
years. 

A valuable work of an entirely different 
sort was the rearrangement by Mann of 
the Handel MSS. at the Fit'/Avilliam 
Mu.sciim. The manuscripts were kept 
paidly in parcels, partly in six bound 
volumes of ‘sketches’, in no sort of order. 
Mann spent much time and labour from 
1889 to 1892 in putting them into shape, 
and, as far as possible, idcutifyicig the 
numberless scraps, sometimes consisting 
only of a few notes, witlithe corresponding 
passages in Hunders complete works. 
His work fills 70 jiagcs of tire printed 
catalogue. In ISOi Munn conducted a 
performance of the ‘iMes.siah’ in King’s 
chapel with a rcconstruoled score includ¬ 
ing the original wind parts which had been 
■ discovered at the Foundling Hospital. 

I Mann was a great collector of early liymn 
hooks, concert programmes and tickets, 
and other niiHceUanea coniiectctl with 
music. He posse.ssed a muss of remains 
connected witlr Dr. William Crotch [q.v.], 
first principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, iucluding water-colours paitrted by 
Crotch himself. 

After his Avife’s death, Avhich occurred 
in 1918, Ai'hen he was nearly 70, Mann 
lived in King’s College, and Ijeoamc a 
great favourite Avttli all tJic residents, some 
of whom had not known him inl imateiy 
before. In 1922 he wa.s elected a follow of 
the college. Mann’s life Avas linppjq and 
his death no less sO. His ciglitieth year 
half over, he sang in the Latin motet for 
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Advent on Sunday afternoon 17 Novcm- and 1872 by Timothy lliehardii Lewis 
her 1020. He died early on the Tuesday (1841-1888) of microscopic nematode 
folio-wing (10 November), worms {micro-fdariac) in the blood of 

Mann married in 1874 Sarah, daughter patients suffcruig froiii diseases allied to 
of John Hansford, a yeoman farmer, and elephantiasis; later discoveries, in 1876 by 
had one son (who died in infancy) and Joseph Bancroft, of Brisbane, and in 
three daughters. 1877 by Lewis in Calcutta, revealed the 

[The Times, 20 mid 23 November 1020; adult worms coiTcsponding to the em- 
CmnbTulge licvicw, 20 November 1020 and 17 bryonic blood lornis. 

January 1030} The Hev. A. E. Brooke (Pro- On his return to China early in 1876 
voat ot King's) and otlicrs, /Irlhur Z/enrj/ Manson made a series of observations 
Mann (with poilrait), 1030; private iiilbr- which convinced him of the causal rela- 
niation; personal knowledge.] tioivship of filarUi worms to elepliantoid 

1). W. Naylor. diseases, and he brought to light the 
remarkable fact that the embryonic forms 
MANSFIELD, KATHERINE (pscu- Qf tjjc worm do not appear in the blood 
donym), writer. [See Muiiry, ICatiileen.] until sunset, that they increase in number 

until midnight, and then decrease, di.sap- 
MANSON, Sin PATRICK (184-1-1022), pearing about 0-10 a.m. He began now 
physician and parasitologist, was born to speculate on the fate of these embryonic 
3 October 1844, the second son of Jolm blood Jilariae —how they get out of the 
Manson, of Cromlet Hill, Oldmcldrum, body. By a fortunate accident, thinking 
Aberdeenshire, laird of Fingask and at that time—erroneously, ns is now 
manager of the local branch of the British known—^that the geographical range of 
Linen Bunk, by his wife, Elizabeth, mosquitoes and of lilarial disease is identi- 
claughter of Patrick Blaikie. Mrs. Manson eal, Manson solcclcd mosquitoes ns the 
was a woman of very happy and resource- probable means by which the embryos 
fill disposition and of artistic tempera- escaped. He consequently proceeded to 
ment. Manson was educated at the feed mosquitoes on a patient whose blood 
Gymnasium and later at the West End teemed with cmbryoyt/nriac, ‘After many 
Academy, both in Aberdeen, whither his months of work’, he wrote in the China 
parents luid moved in 1857. He was at Customs Medical iteports for September 
first apprenticed to an engineering firm 1877, ‘often following up false scents, I 
in Aberdeen, but convalescence from an ultimately succeeded in tracing the iilaria 
illness gave him the opportunity of grati- through the stomach wall into the abdo- 
fyjng liis taste for natural history, and miiml cavity, and tlicn into the thoracic 
this soon led him to abandon engineering muscles, of the mosquito. I ascertained 
and take up the study of medicine. He that during thi.s passage the little parasite 
entered Aberdeen University in 1860, and increased enormously in size. It developed 
in 1806 graduated M.B. and C.M., taking a mouth, an alimentary canal and other 
his M.D. degree in 1800. In tliis year, organs. . . . Manifestly it was on the road 
through the interest of his elder brother to a new human host.’ 
who was already in Shanghai, Manson was Unfortunately here Manson took the 
appointed medical officer for Formosa to wong turning. ‘A regrettable mistake, 
the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. theresultofawantofbooks,wasinybelief 
Owing to the political unrest in For- that the mo.sqiiito died soon after laying 
mosa, Manson left the island in 1871 and her cgg.s’ [Life, 57]. He had not, before 
went to Amoy. It was there, while in leaving England in 1883, seen the sugges- 
charge of a missionary society’s hospital tion of an anonymous reviewer in the 
and dispensary, and busy with his private Veterinarian [vol. Ivi, p. 178, 1883] that 
practice, that he made those observations ‘the parent worm is in the first instance 
which were to bring him fame in the introduced into the body from without, 
future. and it may be deposited by the mosquito 

His surgical work in the removal of the in the act of biting’. He conjectiiicd that 
massive tumouns of elephantiasis, and the the filarial larva got into water at tJie 
prevalence of this and allied conditions death of the ‘short-lived’ mo-squito, and 
among the Chinese, impressed Manson thence in some unknown way back to 
with the importance of these diseases, man. This unfortunate error just prevent- 
the cause of which at that date was un- ed Manson from rounding off his investiga- 
known. WliUe In England in 1876 he tion as a perfect piece of research. But 
heard of the discovery in Calcutta in 1870 none the less, this great and fundamental 
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discovery of a developmental phase in the 
life of a parasite iii the tissues of a blood¬ 
sucking" insect, was to have important 
results. 

In Deccinbev 1883 Manson left Amoy 
and settled in Hong Kong, where he soon 
built up a large private practice, became 
a leader in public work, and instituted a 
school of medicine which developed into 
the university and medical school of 
Hong Kong. In 1880 he received the 
honorary LL.D. degree of Aberdeen 
University—the first ollicial recognition 
of his scicntiOc work. 

Manson rcLircd from practice in 1880, 
left China, and went to live in Scotland. 
A year later, however, he was compelled, 
through linancia! losses, to take up prac¬ 
tice again in London. His appointment 
in 1802 as physician to the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society gave him the opportunity 
of continuing his researches into tropical 
diseases. It was while holding this post 
that he first observed the malaria parasite, 
which had been discovered by A. Laveran 
in 1880. Before the discovery of the 
malaria parasite, many writers liad ex¬ 
pressed the view that mosquitoes might 
be concerned in the transmission of 
malaria; but Manson’s discovery, in tlio 
case of filwia, that the development of a 
blood worm occurred in the body of a 
mosquito led him to argue, by analogy, 
that the malaria parasite had a similar 
intermediate host. He was now familiar 
with certain forms of the malaria parasite 
which behaved in a pccnliav manner when 
examined under the micro.scopc. Motile 
filaments developed on some of these, 
and the filnmentH broke loose and movcrl 
tlu'ough the blood fluid. The importance of 
this phenomenon was not lost on Manson. 
He would not have it timt these motile 
bodies were fimcLionlcss, but inferred 
tliat they were meant by nature to occur 
while the parasite Avas in the body of an 
intermediate host, e,g, in the stomach of 
a mosquito. This was the essence of 
Manson’s mosqnito-malaria theory. In 
1807 W. G. MacCalluin, of Baltimore, 
discovered what these motile filaments 
really were, viz. male elements prepared 
to fertilize female forms, similar in appear¬ 
ance, but wiUiDiit motile filaments 
[Lfmcd, 1897, vol. ii, p- '^’hiis 

Mansoii’s induction bcoame firmly estab- 
Jislied. Though the function of the iiiotile 
filaniciits was now kirown, tliere was still 
no clue as to what happened next. It was 
(Sir) Ronald Ross who traced the subse¬ 
quent steps. ‘His brilliant induction’, 
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Ross writes of Manson, ‘so accurately 
indicated tlie true line of research, that 
it has been my part merely to follow its 
direction. * 

In 1894 Mnnson began to give public 
lectures in London on liic subject of tropi¬ 
cal discase.s, and in ] 807 he was appointed 
phy.sieinn and medical adviser to the 
Colonial Ollice. lie was thereby brought 
into close association with Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain [q.v.], at that time secretary of 
state for the Colonies, in the reform of 
the sy.stcm of medical reports from the 
Colonics, in the reorganization of theWest 
African medical service, and finally in tlie 
foundation (1890) of tlie London School 
of Tropical Medicine. The last-named was 
the outcome of a scheme drawn up by 
Manson in 1897 for systematic instruction 
inthcdiagnosis,treativicnt, and prevention 
of tropical disease; he bad liecn appalled 
at the ignorance of, and the lack of train¬ 
ing in, the subject with wlileh practitioners 
had hitherto proceeded to the tropics. 

In 180C Mnn.son delivered the Goul- 
stonian lecture.s on ‘The Life History of 
the Malarial Germ outside the Body’ 
[liritish Medical Journal, 1896, vol. i, 
pp. 041, 712, 774; Zciiicet, 1890, vol. i, 
pp. 095, 751, Sill], line] in 18D8 wins pub¬ 
lished his Tropical Diseases; a Mayuial of 
the Diseases a/ Warm CUmales, a worlc 
founded on his large experience and numer¬ 
ous original researches made while in China. 
Later important contributions to the sub¬ 
ject were his Leclures on Tropical Diseases 
(the Lane lectures deUveved at San Fran¬ 
cisco, lOO.'S) and in 1908 (with C. W. 
Daniels) Did in the .DiseasesofHol Climnlcs. 

Maiusoii, who had been elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1900, was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1903, and iiromoled G.C.M.G. 
on his vcLireincnt from the Colonial OITice 
in 1912. He received tlie honorary degree 
of D.Sc. from the university of Oxford 
in 1904. At the Inlcnuitionai Congress of 
Medicine held in London in 191!) lie was 
described as the ‘ father of tropical medi¬ 
cine’—a recognition of hi.s achievement 
whicli can liardly fail to bo eiuloised by 
future gcneralions. He died in London 9 
April 1922, and was buried in Allenvalc 
cemetery, Aberdeen. 

Maiusoii married in 1875 Henrietta 
Isabella, sceoiid dmigiiter of ('a|)tain 
James Ptolemj' Timrlnirn, R.iX., of 
Noru'ood, ai«! Imd three sons uurl Uirco 
daughtci-s. There is a ])ortrait of Manson 
at Manson House, 20 Portland Place, in 
oil, by J. Young Hiinler (1911), and an¬ 
other at the London School of Hygiene 
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jiikI Tropical Jlcdicine, in ■\vatcr-colour, by design to study physics was, in his own 
M. Lucy Gee [Mrs. Coxeter]. word.s, ‘cut short by the sudden rise of a 

[P. II. Manson-Bahr and A. Alcock, The deep interest in the philosopiiical foimcln- 
Life and Worli of Sir Patrick Manson, 15)27.] knowledge, cs])CCLiilly in relation 

J. W. W. Stuphuns. to theology’. At tliat time the jiliilosoplii. 

cal world of Csiinbridgc was passing, -with 
MARSHALL, ALFRED (1842-1924), painful doubts and hesilations, away 
economist, was born at Claphain 20 .Tidy from the Christian dogma, wliieh a lew 
1842, the second son of Wiliiaiu Mar.shali, years pieviously hatl in that atinosplierc 
a cashier in the Rank of England, by his been scarcely quesLioiiod. Then, or 
wife, Rebecca 01i\’ei‘. The Marshalls wore a little curlier, Leslie Stephen was an 
a West of England family, many members Anglican clergyman, James Ward a 
of Avhicli since tlie seventeenth century nonconformist niiiiistcr, Alfred Marshall 
had been clergymen. Ills grcat-grami- a candidate for holy orders, W. K. Cliriord 
fatlicr wns tlie Rev. Jolin Marshall, head- ft h'gh churchman. A little later none of 
master of Exeter grammar school, who these could have [)ccn called Christians, 
manied Mai'y» daughter of Charlc.s Haw- Rut Marshull continued in sympathy 
trey, canon of Exeter, and aunfcofEdward with Cliristian morals and Cliristian ideals 
Craven Hfuvtrey, provost of Eton. At and incentives, and little or notliing is to 
tlic age of nine be was sent to Merchant be found in his writings or teaeiiing of a 
Taylors’ School with a nomination oh- tendency to inlluenee liis reader.s or pujjils 
tained by his father from a director of the one way or the otlier in inatter.s of belief. 
Bunk of England, and, rising to be third ARcrashortmctapliy.sjcalperiod,Marshall 
monitor, he became entitled in 1801 to a timieil his mind to ethics. He accoi)tcd, 
scholm'sliip at St. .Tolmts College, Oxford, on the whole, the Utilitarian ideas which 
in the last j'Car of the old statutes, which had dominated the previous generation 
would liuvc qiialilied him to proceed in of economists, but 'witli gieut caution and 
due course to a fellowship. This would qualifications. Whilst his worlc was much 
have meant his continuing to work at the concerned w'ith ideahs of social service, 
classics,astliciirststcptowardsordination, his treatment neither of economic theory 
which was his father’s wish. But Marshall nor even of ecojiuinlc motive is linked up 
was detennined to turn towards mathe- with, or dependent upon, any particular 
matics, for wliicli he liad already shown ethical theory. His Ilnal transition to the 
at school some genius; and a small loan choice of econoniics as the subject of his 
from an Australian iiucle made it po.s- life’s study is descriljcd in his own words 
sible for him to go to St. .Tohn’s College, in an unpublished autobiographical frag* 
Cambridge, with the Parkin’s cxlubitio]) nicnt written about 1917: ‘I gave myself 
of £40 a year. lie graduated as second for a time to the study of metaphysics; 
wrangler in 18Gu, tlie year in which J. W. but soon passed to what seemed to bo the 
Strutt (iiftevwaids Lord Rayleigh) was more jirogressivc study of psychology, 
senior wrangler, and was immediately Its fascinating inquiries into tlie i) 0 ssibili- 
clectcd to a 1‘cllowsliip at his college. He tics of tlie higher and more rapid devclop- 
proposed at that time to devote himself nieut of human faculties bnniglit me into 
to the study of molecular physics. Mean- touch wdth the question: liow far do the 
while he earned his living for a sliort conditions of life of the British (and other) 
period as a mathematical master at workingclasscsgciierallysuinecfarfiillncss 
Clifton College, and afterwards by coacli- of life ? Older and wiser men told me that 
ing at Cambridge for the mathematical the resources of production do not sullicc 
tripos. for affording to tile great body of the 

It was at about this time (1807) that peojilc the lei.sui'e an<l the opiiortuuity 
Mar.shali lir.st ctunc into the intellceliial for study; and they told me that I needed 
circle of which Henry Sidgwick [q.v.] was to study political economy. ’ 
the centre. As a rnemher of the Grote and In 1808 Alavshatl u as npj>ointcd to a 
Iibanus clubs he carnc into contact not lecturership in moral aeicuee at SL. John's 
only with Sidgwick, but withF. I).Maurice, College, and was soon able Lo fi|ieeializc in 
.Tohn Venn, J. R. Mozley, W. K. Clifford, economies. For nine years lie remained 
Henry Fawcett, lleury Jackson, and fellow and lecturer of the college, laying 
J. r. Moulton. Under these innuenccs the foundations of his subsequent work 
there came a crisis in his mental develop- but publishing notliing beyond one or 
inent, of which he often spoke in later two occasional articles. Mcanwliile, licwns 
years as the turning-point in Iiis life. His helpmgHcnryFaweett[q.v.],thcprofessoi' 
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of ppliticM ecionotriy, uiul lEcnrySicIgwiclc had been shaped by 1875; and by 1883 
to establish political economy £is tt serious they were taking their linal form. No 
study in tlie university of Canibridge. part of his work was published in any 

After returning from a visit to the adequate form until the appearance of 
United States (1875), MurshaU married liisPrmcyjZcs o/£.'cono7nic,v in 1830, whilst 
in 1877 Mary, dnuglitor of the Rev. Jiis Money, Credit and Commerce tiid not 
Thomas Palcy, and great granddaughter appear until 1D23. But tong heCore they 
of Archdeacon William Paley [q.v.]. were fonnally made public, Marshall was 
Miss Pflley, who was a former pupil of Im in the liahit of siiaring liis ideas without 
and a lecturer in economic.^ at Newnhain reserve in lecture and in talk with friends 
College, was one of the small band of live and pupiLs. In 1879 a pamphlet was 
pioneca’S who in 1871, before the Ibunda- privately printed in which some fundn- 
tion of Newnhain, eamc into lodgings in mental i)rineip!c.s were briclly outlined, 
Cambridge under the control of Muss while some of his most elmraeteristic 
A. J. Clough [q.v.'j. Marshall’s first book, contributions to economic theory first 
The JHco/iojnics of Jmhislnj (1879), wj»s found tlieir way jjito print j]i Die evidence 
written in collaboration with his wife, which he gave before royal comini.sslons. 
For forty-seven years of married life he Thus, by tlie time Marshnirs doctrines 
was completely dependent on her devo- wcreactually published, they were already 
tion and understanding. Ilis mtirriage in- in a sense familiar and their inihieucc 
volvcd tire loss of liis fellowship and inude was already observable in the work of Iris 
it necessary for him to find a new nican.s English pupils and contemporaries. None 
of livelihood. Aecordingly he went to the less, when at length it saw the light, 
Bristol in 1877 as the first principal of his Principles of Economics W’as readily 
University College and as professor of accepted a.s the greatest economic treatise 
23 olitical economy. Soon after his marriage of his generation; and for more than 
liis health and nerves began to break thirty years most serious work on the 
down, chiefly ns a result of stone in the subject was built on his foundations. By 
Iddney, and lie resigned tlic position of the end of 1928 some forty thousand 
principal in 1881. After nearly a year copies of the book had been sold in 
spent in Italy, he returned to Bristol, English, it had been translated into many 
wliere he still liekl liis professorship, with languages,and its inllucncehad pcnctraLcd 
his health much re.storcd. But he re- to all seliools of economic thought in every 
ninined for the rest of his life soincw'hat partofthe world. 

hypochondriacal. His nervous cquilib- Marshall served on the royal commission 
rium was easily upset by unusual exertion on labour (1801-1891), and he spent much 
or excitement or by controversy, and he tiineon the preparation of evidence for the 
never felt his physical strength equal to royal commission on tlie nged poor (1893), 
the claims which the activity of his mind the Iiullan currency committee (1399), ninl 
put upon it. In 1883, on the death of the royal conunission on local taxation 
Arnold Toynbee, Mavslmll was invited by (1800). In 1003, <luring tlic tariff reform 
Balliol College to .succeed him as fellow eontrovers^', he w'rotc a Mcmornndiim o)i 
and lecturer in political economy. In 1835 the Fiscal. Policy of Internalioncd Trade 
Marshall returned to Cambridge as the at the reque.st of the Tieasury, which was 
successor of Fawcett in the chair of politi- printed in 1908 ns a Wliite Paper. But it 
cal economy, which he licid until Ills retire- was not until 1919 that the next section 
ment in 1908 at the age of sixty-six. He of his main life’.s work,//jdusfrj/and 
continued thereafter to reside in Cam- was given to the world. Finally in 1923 
bridge and to keep in close touch with the there appeared the third section. Money, 
scliool of economics up to his death, CreiUl and Commerce. Tlie po.stponcmcut 
•which took ])lacc at Cmnhridge 13 July of his only treatise on money until after 
1924i, a fortnight before his eighty-second he w’us eighty years of age was an extra- 
birthday. He had no ehiklren. ordinary example of ^Inrsluill’s hesila- 

Tlic progress of Mavsliall’s most <!liaTnc- tioii in allowing ins work to reach the 
tcristic contributions to economic theory is world; for the theory of money had been 
a little ob.sciirc, owing Ui tlie long periods one of hi.s earliest subjects of study, imicli 
between the dates at wliicli much of his of the material piiblislied in 1923 having 
most original work wns carried out and been nearly complete forty years earlier, 
the dates at which it was published. His and some of it going back <jiiitc Ilf ty years, 
serious study of the subject began in Some explanation of these long delays 
1807; many of his characteristic doctrines is -to be found in the great pains which 
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riiirshall took with his more promising 
])iH>ils. The number of students of econo¬ 
mics at Cambridge in his time was never 
great. But there were gericvally a few 
of goort quality, and in these Marshall was 
nearly always successful in developing 
what was strongest and most fruitful. 
The development of the school of econo¬ 
mics at Cambridge was carried by him a 
stage farther, shortly before his retire¬ 
ment, by the foundatiori of tlie economics 
tripos in 1903. As early as 1888 Professor 
Foxwell was able to claim that Marshall’s 
pupils already oceujued half the economic 
chairs in the United Kingdom, and that 
the share taken by them in general 
economic instruction in England was even 
more preponderant. At tlie time of his 
death he u’as recognized ns the father of 
economic science as it then existed in 
England. 

Marshiill’s letters and scattered writings 
have hcen collected in Memorials oj Alfred 
Marshall (edited by A. C. I’igou, 1025), 
and his contributions to the reports of 
royal coiumissioiis in Official Papers of 
Alfred Marshall (edited by J, M. Keynes, 
102C). A portrait by William Rothen- 
stcin hangs in the hall of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and a replica in the Marshal! 
Library, Cambridge, an extensive librar}' 
for studenhs of economics, the nucleus of 
whicti was formed by Marshall’s bequest 
of his own hooks and later increased by 
Mrs, Marshall’s benefactions in accordance 
with his wishes. 

[Obituary notices reprinted in Memorials of 
Alfred Marshall (with bibliographical list of 
his writingvs) and in J. M. Keynes’s Essays in 
liionrapliy, 1933; private inforiimlion; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] J. M. Kicynes. 

MARSHALL HALL, Sm EDWARD 
(1868-1029), lawyer. [Sec IlALt,.] 

MASON, ARTHUR JAMES (1851- 
1028), theologicnl scholar and preacher, 
was born at Langhernc, Carmarthenshire, 
4 May 1851, the third son and flftli child 
of George WilJianj Mason, of Morton Hall, 
Retford, D.L., J.P. for Nottinghamshire 
and .sometime high sheriff of the couutj', 
by his wife, Marianne Atherton, daughter 
of Captain Josej)!! George Mitford, of 
the East India Company’s Service. He 
was educated at llcpton School, and pro¬ 
ceeded ns a sciiolar to 'ITliiity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as eighth 
classic in the tripos of 1872, and was 
elected n fellow in 1873. A short time spent, 
as assistant master at WcUiiigtou College 


was notable chiefly us the beginning of 
his devoted, almost romantic, friendship 
with the headmaster, Edward White 
Benson [q.v.], afterwards successively 
bishop of Truro and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury—a friendship which greatly in¬ 
fluenced Mason’s future career. In 1874 
he returned to Cambridge as iis.sistant 
tutor of TTiiiity, and in the following 
year accepted from liis college the charge 
of St. Micliaers church, Cambridge. This 
was really a preaehership, and here 
Mason, a man of graceful figure, attractive 
face, voice, and manner, at once weighty 
and pensiiusive, found scope for his pas¬ 
toral and devotional instincts. He showed 
an unusual power and (piality of prcaeli- 
ing, which was still further developed 
wlien, in 1878, Dr. Benson drew him to 
Cornwall as honorary cuuou of Truro 
Cathedral and diocesan missioner without 
stipend. Mason’.s mi.ssionnry work in the 
new diocese was of lasting value. Years 
afterwards Arehbisho]) Davidson, speak¬ 
ing in Canterbury Catliedral, recalled 
‘the lithe, spare ngurc’ which ‘passed to 
and fro among the wind-swept villages 
of Cornwall . . . a.s if a mission priest had 
stepped out from the Celtic centuries into 
our own’. 

In 1884 Dr. Benson, who liad become 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1882, invited 
Mason to All Hallow.s, 13arking-by-tlie- 
Tower—n benefice witli few parishioners 
and large endowment—in order to estab¬ 
lish there a kind of college of mission- 
preachers for work in London among the 
more educated classes. This was a new 
idea, justified by .success at least as regards 
Mason himself, for he w’as in great request 
as lecturer ami preacher all the eleven 
years he w'DS there. In 1893 lie wasajipoint- 
ed an honorary canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral (resigning Truro), and examin¬ 
ing chaplain to the archbishop. 

In 1805 the scholarship and wide theo¬ 
logical learning which he was known to 
possess led to Mason’s election as Lady 
Margaret’s professor of divinity at Cam¬ 
bridge, wlicre he nccei)te(.l a professorial 
fcllow'ship at Jesus College: in the same 
year Dr. Benson uj)pointed him a residen¬ 
tiary canon of Canterbury. In oarlier life 
he had hcen closely ennnected with religi¬ 
ous activities of an ascetic type, but in 
1800 he married. His wife was Mary 
Margaret, daughter of the Ilev. George 
John Blorcj D.I)., headmasterofthcKing’s 
School and honorary canon of Canterbury; 
they had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1003, while retaining his canonvy 
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at Canterbury, Mason resigned his profcs- 
soi'sliip at Cambridge in order to become 
master of Pembroke College. As master 
of the college and as vice-chancellor of 
the university (1908-1910) he showed him¬ 
self well able to deal with administrative 
affairs and an excellent rcin’escutativc of 
the college and the university on all 
occasions; he also gave free play, by 
benefactions to tire college and in oUier 
ways, to his natural generosity and love 
of hospitality. Uut all this work was 
exacting, and Mason could not leave any 
of it uiiclone. Cantcrbuiy .stood first in 
his affections, both because Benson had, 
as he said, ‘put’ him tlicre, and because 
its historical associations attracted his own 
ccclc.siasticnl and artistic interests. In 
1912, therefore, linding the rc.sponsibiHtics 
of the two olllco.s too much for his strength, 
he resigned the mastership (he was at once 
elected an honorary fellow of the colle^) 
and >vith(lrew to Canterbury. Except for 
six months (1915-191(1) during tJie Euro¬ 
pean War, wlien he went to Alexandria 
on a preaching and lecturing mis-sion, he 
lived at Canterbury for the rest of his 
life, taking an active part in all the work 
of the cathedral and in mutters affecting 
the religious, educational, and social wel¬ 
fare of the city. 

All the olTiccs whicli Mason held he 
filled with distinction. If he produced 
no literary work of outslimding impor¬ 
tance, his many published witings sliow 
delicate schoiarsliip and insight and an 
easy command of historieai, theological, 
and antiquarian learning. Ainniig them 
are: on early Cluistian history, The Perse¬ 
cution ofDiocIclidii (187(i) ami The Histone 
Martyrs of the Trimitive Church (1905); 
on Christian theology, 'The Faith of the 
Gospel (1888) and The Five Theological 
Oraliom of Gregory of Naziauzus (1899, 
in the series of Caini)ri(lgc Patristic Texts, 
of which he was editor); on the Ueforma- 
tion settlement of the Church of England, 
'Thomas Cnniincr (1898), The Church of 
England and Episcopaci/ (1914), and tyhal 
became of the bones of St. Thomas? ; 

and memoirs of two of his friends, Bisho|) 
G. II. Wilkinson (1909) and Bishop W. E. 
Collins (191‘2), the lallcu' of whom owed 
much in his curlier life to Mason’.s bciie- 
ficenee, teaching, and cxain|)lc. lie also 
wrote .short ai'Li(!les' of u specialist clmr- 
netcT, for cxiuuple, on the ancieiil glass of 
Canterbury Catliedral atul on tire hymns of 
St. Hilary. Five hymns of im own compo¬ 
sition are included in Hymns Ancient ami 
Modern,Q.ni\ several volumes of verse show 


the poetical oirtlook which was one of his 
characteristics. 

Tliroughout his life much of Mason’s 
time and energy was given to current 
ecclesiastical affairs behind the scenes, 
c.g. in connexion with the archbishop’s 
mission to the Assyrian Christians, the 
discussions on reunion with tlic Cliurch of 
Rome and with other Churches (such as 
that of Sweden, whose language he knew), 
the archbishop’s commissions on ‘ spiritual 
healing’ and ‘the miiii.stry of women’, 
and the questions raised in the Kikuyu 
eontrovci’sy. In all tlio.se matters Mason 
was the trusted adviser and helper of 
successive archbishops. He was appointed 
an honorary chaplain to the king in 1011, 

Ecclesiastically Mason was in line with 
the older school of ‘high’ churchmen, 
avowedly both catholic and proLcstant, 
convinced that the Church of England 
with its Prayer Book as settled at the 
Restoration retained the true catholic 
faith and tradition. None the less, he 
favoured wider use in the Cliurch of 
England of practices and institutions such 
as private confession and comuiimity life. 
Orthodoxy, ancient custom, stately wor¬ 
ship, picturesque ccieinonial—all these 
appealed to him. He shrank from ‘mod¬ 
ernity’ of any kind. Learning and scholar¬ 
ship were used by him to elucidate and 
confirm ‘the historical tradition, and his 
great gifts as a preacher to bring learned 
and simple folk alike to an evangelical 
triust in Christ. He died at Canterbury 
after a short ilhicss 24 April 4928. 

[The Times, 25 Ajiril 1928; Kentish Gazelle 
and Canterbury Press, 28 Aj)rll 1028; private 
inrurniation; pcrsunal knowledge.] 

J. F. BiiTiitJ.s’E-BAicnn. 

MASSEY, WILLIAM FERGUSON 
(1856-1025),prime niinistei'ofNcwZeulaiKl, 
was born at Liinaviidy, CO . T..ond(>iulci ry, 20 
March 185(5, the eldest son of John Massey, 
farmer, by his wife, Marian, daughter of 
Williaiii Ferguson. He \vhs cdiieaLed first 
at the national school and later at a private 
school ftt Londonderry. He lived willi 
his grandmother, and subHequcntly witli 
his uncle, his parents having emigrated to 
New Zunliuul in 1802. 

Ma.sscy joined his parents inNcw Zealand 
in 1870, and took up farming, after gaining 
.some cxi)crieru!e in CaiiLei-bury, at Man- 
gete, near Aucklmul. He soon began to 
take a ]»vomiucnt inirt in the local afl'uirs 
of the district. He was an active member 
of the farmers’ club, the local road board, 
ilie scliool committee, and other bodies, 
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!iiKl ticcanie president of the Auckland 
Ajfi'iciilUirul and Pastoral Association in 
iBWl. He was defeated by a narrow 
majority in his first contest for a seat in 
the New Zealand house of representatives 
in 1893, but was elected member in the 
conservative interest for Waiteniata in 
1804. He held that seat until 1806, when 
lie was elected for Franklin, wliich seat he 
held until his deatli in 1925. 

Massey’s first imporLant political post 
was that of chief opposition whip, which 
he held from 1805 to 1003. From 1003 to 
1912 lie was leader of tlie coii.scr\'iitivc 
opposition to lUchard John Seddon [q.v.] 
and Sir Joseph George Ward [(pv.] in 
succession to Sir William Russell. In 
100-1 the opjiosition adojited the name 
‘reform party’, and it was as leader of 
the reform party that Massey, on the 
defeat of the minisLiy of (Sir) Thomas 
Maekenzic, became prime minister of New 
Zealand in .July 1012. He held ollicc iinlil 
his death thirteen years later, liis term 
including the exacting period of the 
European War. Of the many ofiices 
which he held, the departments of lands 
and ngriculture were the most congenial 
to him. Massey ivas a sincere and persis¬ 
tent advocate of freehold tenure in New 
Zealand, and in its first se.ssion the reform 
government passed the necessary legisla¬ 
tion to enable holdeis of Crown lenses in 
perpetuity to acquire the freehold on 
iavourablc terms. In 1013 his govern- 
inont dealt sncecssfiilly with a great strike 
of transport workers, seamen, and miners. 
In Augufit 1D15 Massey formed a 
national government, composed of the 
two chief parties, reform and liberal. He 
was joined, among other colleagues, hy 
Sir Joseph Ward, as minister of finance 
and postmaster-general, and he led New 
Zealand through the M^ar with great ability 
and flrmnc.^3. His attendances at the 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference of 
1017-1918, at the Imperial Conference 
of 1021, and at the Imperial and Economic 
Conferences of 1023, gave him opportuni¬ 
ties of getting to knoiv intimately the 
leading statesmen of the British Empire, 
and New Zealand benefited in no small 
degree bj’’ the kno\^’lcdge which he thus 
gained, lie was also a plenipotentiary to 
tlie Ihiris Peace Conference of 1019, anti 
he signed the Treaty of Versailles on behalf 
of New Zealand, 

Massey was admitted a prhy councillor 
in 1014. ITc was granted tiie freedom of 
ten cities, including London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, York, Cardiff, and 


Manchester. He received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Cambridge, Edin¬ 
burgh, mid Belfast, and lie was the fiv.sl 
overseas statesman to receive the freedom 
of tlic city of Londonderry. He was also 
the first colonial freeman to exercise his 
right and privilege to vote at an election 
of sheriffs for the city of London. 

Massey’s health failed after the Imperial 
Conferenoc of 1023, and although he 
recovered suiricicntly to be able to con¬ 
tinue his work for a time, he died at 
Wellington 10 hlay 192,5. Ho married in 
1882 Christina, clrlcsL daughter of Walter 
X*aul, farmer, of Mangcrc, and had three 
sons and two dauglitcvs. 

Physically, Massey was a very strong 
man; mentally, ho ivas alert, capable, 
and ready for a political cncoimtor at all 
times. His opponents ahvays found liim a 
fair, if vigorous, antagonist, and although 
he cannot be said to have been a great 
: speaker, he was fluent in his delivery, 
witli a natural ]iowcr of repartee and very 
ready with biblieal quotations, and defi¬ 
nite in his opinions. But the greatest 
interest of his life was politics, lie will 
be remembered, both in England and in 
New Zealand, as a strong piujjosefiil man, 
who, once having eoinc to a decision, 
never faltered. 

[The Times, 11 May lOi,!; New Zealand 
Purliamcntary llccord, IS l()-l 1)25.] 

T. M. WlLFORD, 

MASSINGIIAM, HENRY WILI.IAM 
(1800-19*24), journalist, was born 25 Alay 
18G0 at Old Cation, Norwich, the second 
son of Joseph Massinglinm, private secre¬ 
tary to a inemher of the Gurney family, 
and a methodist preacher, by his wife, 
Marianne Riches. He was educated nt 
King Edward Vl’.s School, Norwich, under 
Dr. Augustus Jes.snpp [q.v.], from wl)o.se 
teaching and influence he acquired his 
lifelong love and critical judgement of 
literature. 

At the age of seventeen Massingham 
joined the staff of the Eastern Daili/ Press 
as a rcjiortcr. There he met ‘ Mark Kuthci'- 
ford’ (William Hale Wliitc, q-v,), whom 
lie greatly admired, and w’hoin, on coining 
to London in 1883, lie succeeded as 
‘liOndon letter’ writer for the .same paper. 
For a short time Massingliiitn was a contri- 
biilor to and tlicn editor of tlie Nalioiuil 
Press Agency, and in 1888 be joined the 
staff of the Star, recently founded hy 
T. P. O’Connor [q.v], becoming editor for 
a feiv months in 1800. He next became 
i editor of tlie Labour IVorld in 1801. Early 
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in the following year, Massingham entered far as self-expression goes, his literary and 
n wider sphere of influence as successively dramatic criticisms arc among his best 
litcraryeditor,S£>oeiaIp(u-liftir{cntaryFepre- work. In oil the arts he was indifferent 
scnLative, assistant editor, unci Anally edi- to procise rclinen^ents of thought and 
tor, after tije resignation of A. E, Fletcher word, but he delighted in virile writers wlio 
in lBQ 5 ,o^ the Daily Chronicle. He edited could move and iiillucnce mankind in 
that paper for four years, raising it to general. I,Ike Tolstoy, whom lie greatly 
a position of great influence as the expo- udmired, he was always on the look-out 
neat of advanced liberal opinions in home for the ethical rather than the strictly 
and foreign politics, while maintaining artistic, and the same was true of his own 
the high level of its daily literary page, style in writing. His articles, whether 
In November 180!), however, he was ‘leaders’ or ‘middles’, were written with 
driven to resign owing to the unpopularity intense vigour and breadth. He cared 
of his strong oi)pa.sition to the South nothing for epigrams or dolicate subtle- 
African War. For a Lime lie -worked in tics. Every sentence hud to seize the 
London for the Manchester Guardian, niul reader at once; none the less, his care for 
then for the Daily Ne-ios, ^v^iting the minute accuracy, even to the last comma, 
‘Pictures in Parliuiucnt’ in succession to was as remarkable as it was unexpected. 
(Sir) Henry William Lucy [q.*v.], and His passionate energy for human wcl- 
coiitribiitingaseriesoC articles upon South farewusMassingham’s Inglicst distinction. 
Africa, which lie visited in lOO.'i. Even as an advanced liberal he never 

InJIareli 1907 Massingham wasappoint- w’orked for party, and lie was never guided 
ed editor of the Nation, a liberal weekly bythcory. He api')reciatcd flue personality 
journal which had been <levcloped out of in any party, and would choose one hero 
the Spcolccr. During the European War artcranother.usuallytobcdisappointediu 
he strongly advociited an earlier peace, each. Uegarding ollicial lories and liberals 
in support of the letter written by Lord as hideboimd by obsolete dogmas, he 
Lunsdowne [q.v.J in Novciniicr 1917. He turned to the labour party and a kind of 
remained editor until jVpril 1923, -when ‘practicable socialisin’, but there, too, he 
he re,signed owing to n eJiange in llic politi- w-as disappointed by tiie narrow, material 
cal aspect of tlic paper on its sale to aimsofthcTrndeUnionists. 1-Iia liatredof 
otlicr proiu ietors. He deflnitcly joined the what he deemed injustice to a subordinate 
labour party ill November 1923,niidtrans- race lost him the cditorsliip of the Daily 
ferred bis ‘AVayfaver’s Diary’ to the Weiu Chronicle; his hatred of injustice to the 
Statesman. But he deeply, although working people lost him that of the Nation ; 
silently, lamented the loss of the editor- mid to the service of these two papeis 
shipoftheiVndon.iliepiipetwhichheluid bis existence had been devoted. At the 
created and formed into a powerful organ well-known JVai/on lutiehcs, attended by 
ofadvancedbutindcpciuleiitopinion. The his permanent staff and a visitor or tu’o, 
sixteen ycar.s of his ctlitorship of the he would listen quietly to a debate upon 
Notion imist be accounted the most some leading question of the day, and 
effective period of ]\Iassingliam’s journal- then would strike at the very centre of 
Istic career, althmigli his iinjictiioiis sjiirit the problem. With all liis humour and 
would have preferred tlia incclLum of a sympathetic attractiveness, he kept a veil 
daily paper, such as the old Daily Chron- drawn over his inmost self, and although 
in which ho could get in Iii.s successive friends and adniirers surrounded him, 
blows more rapidly. The objection to a few, if any, felt themselves really intimate 
weekly publication ■\\’as even stronger in with him. 

regard to the Christian Science Moniior Massingham was the author of two 
(published in Boston, U.S.A.), to whieli panijihlotH, The Giecedorc Hunt (dealing 
for a time he contributed a rvcekly ‘Lon- with the Irish land war, 1889) and 7/?/m- 
don letter’. pltrey's Orchard (dealing with an English 

Miissiiiglmm used 'to say, with n.shade of cvieiinn,1894). He also u'i’otc‘'rhe Loiuiou 
regret, that he luul given u[) everything Daily Press’(articles i'or the Lr/.vin-e//oar, 
for journalism, and ccrlainly he found in 1892), and iivtrodiicLions to Labo]ir a7id 
journalism the expression of his ardent DrotcrAion (a syinposiuni, lOOii), to Win- 
and inijuitient spirit. His intcresLs w'cre ston Churchill’s Liberalism and (he Social 
versatile, and as a journalist he wrote Problem (1909), and to tlic memorial 
■with eager appreciation of everytliing in edition of the Ihor/rs of 'Mark liuiherford' 
which he discerned excellence, whether in (1023), a notice of wdioin Massingham 
literature, drama, or pictorial art. As contributed to this Dictionaby. 
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MuH.situ^luini marcied twice; first, in 


Naldon under the cditoiKlxip of H. W 


1887 iMmiiii Jniic (dic<l IDOS), daughter of 
Homy Snowdon, of Norwich; secondly, 
jn 1007, her siHtcr, Klleii. lie had five 
sons and one daughter by his first wife. 
He died suddenly at Tintagel, Cornwall, 
‘28 August 1924. 

[77. TK. il/.; a Scleclion from Ute Writings of 
U, IK. 2l7as.singfuii(i, edited by H. J. Mussiug- 
linm, wiLli introductory essays by J, L. Ilam- 
moiul, K. N. HvivilsCoi'd, H, M. Tomlinson, 
II. W. Nevinson (members of theA'fl//o« .slnll), 
Vnugbiin Nash (of tlic Dinh/ C//ro«ie/c), suid 
G, Ucniard Shaw, 1025 ; personal knowledge.] 
II. W. NliVINiSON. 

MASTERMAN, CHARLES FREDE¬ 
RICK GURNEY (187‘1-1027), politician, 
author, and journalist, the fourth son of 
Tliomas ‘William Masterman, of Rother- 
field Hall, Sussex, by his wife, Margaret 
Hanson, daughter of Thoinas Gurney, of 
New Park Lodge, Drixtou Hjll, was born 
at Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, 25 October 
1874. He was educated at 'Wcymoutli 
College and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
His career at Cambridge was a brilliant 
one. He obtained first classes both in the 
natural science tripos (1895) and in the 
moral science tripos, part II (1896). He 
•was one of the best speakers at the 
Cambridge Union, and became president 
of the Society in 181)0. In 1900 he was 
elected o fellow of liis college. At Cain-, 
bridge Maslertnan associaled chiclly with i 
members of tlic liberal and progressive! 
school of thought whicii found expression 
in The Heart of the Empire (1901), a 
collection of cssaj's by Mnsterinan, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Noel Diixton, G. P. Gooch, and 
others. 

Mnsterman’s liberalism was strongly 
tinged with Clu'istian socialism, then un¬ 
der the leadership of men like Bishop West- 
cott, Canon Scott Holland, and (Bishop) 
Gore, 'i'ho appalling contrast between the 
squalor of tlic slums and the luxury of 
Mayfair stirred his emotional nature, and 
an indignant pessimism inspired his next 
two books, l''rom the Abyss (1002) and 
In Peril of Change (1905). These writings 
niicl bi.s success as a platform speaker 
made Masterman a welcome recruit to the 
political liberalism which began to domi¬ 
nate England after the Boer VVur. He soon 
gained a footing in Fleet Street, mul con¬ 
tributed to the Independent Pevicio, the 
Pilot, the Commomoeedlh, the Daily Nercs, 
of wliich he becanic literary editor, the 
Speaker, then under the editorship of 
J. L. Hammond, and afterwards to the 


Massingliain [q.v.]. At the well-lcnoivn 
Nation lunches his witty and often cynical 
sayings found an appreciative audience. 

In 1003 Masterman stood for parlia¬ 
ment, contesting Dulwich unsuccessfully. 
With the assistance, however, of Mr. John 
Burns, tlien a power in London, he was 
rctunied for West Ham (North) in 1000. 
At finst, Masterman was fortunate in his 
political career. His party liad an unpie- 
cedented majority and Itis talents were 
recognized by i^Ir. Asquith, who succeeded 
Sir Henry Canqibell-Bannermnn as prime 
minister in April 1908 anti olfcrcnl Master- 
man the undcr-.seci'efcarysliip of tlie Local 
Government Board, of wliioli Mr. Burns 
was then president. Masterman accepted 
the ollicc, and in Iiis new capacity helped 
Mr. Burns to carry the important Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909. but the 
two men did not always work in harmony, 
and in July 1909 Masterman rvas appoint¬ 
ed under-sccrctar^' of state for the Home 
department, where, in 1910, Mr. Winston 
Churchill became his political chief. In 
1912 he was promoted to be financial 
secretary to the Treasury. Masterman 
had laboured indefatigably on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s national insurance scheme, under 
the fire of bitter oi)position from die-hard 
conservatives; and after the Insurance 
Act became law in 1911, iie was ajipointcd 
first chairman of the national insurance 
comnus.sion and guided a difficult and 
complicated measure into smootli waters. 

For his conspicuous snpijort of the Na¬ 
tional Insurance Bill, Masterman suffered; 
for in February 1014', when he was appoint¬ 
ed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and had to 
seek re-election, the whole artillery of tlic 
opposition was turned upon him. In 1011 
he had been unseated on petition at West 
Ham (North), owing to irregularities 
committed by liis agent in the election of 
1910, and had subsequently l)ccn elected 
member for South-West Bctlmal Green. 
Ho -was now defeated there by twenty- 
four votes. In spite of his ability ns a 
platform speaker, he -was not a good elec¬ 
tioneer. He lacked the krincdc of cither 
winning or retaining a scat. Pci'liaj)S liis 
failure was partly due to ill luck, or 
perhaps it was that his higli cinuchman- 
ship repelled the nonconforiui.sLs, who 
formed the backbone of tlie liberal party 
even in the days of its supremacy. How¬ 
ever that may be, for nearly ten months 
after joining the Cabinet Masterman had 
to suffer the mortification of being unable 
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to ^ none the less, a 

member of the Cabinet which took the 
fateful resolution of declaring war in 
August lOlt). He was proud, as he wrote 
afterwards in a letter to the prime minis¬ 
ter, to be associated with a government 
which had faced the situation and had 
chosen war as the only olternativc to 
dishonour. 

When, after disappointments at several 
by-elcctious, Masterman ^vas passed over 
for a vacancy in the Sliiplcy division of 
the West Riding of Yorksliirc, Mr. Asquith 
in February 1915 reluctantly accepted 
his resignation, requesting him to remain 
on the war committees to which he was 
attached. He was director of Wellington 
House (propaganda department) from 
1914 to 1918, and in the latter year was 
made director of the literary department 
of the Ministry of Information. 

After the War, Masterman continiicd 
his attempts to re-enter parliament and 
was at last successful for the llusholme 
division of Manchester in 1923, but lost 
his scat at the general election in the 
following year. After this his health, 
which had begun to fail, became gradually 
worse, and he died in London 17 Novem¬ 
ber 1927. I-Ic married in 1908 Luoy 
Blanche, daughter of General Sic Neville 
Lyttelton, and had one son and two 
daughters. 

As a writer Masterman may he judged 
by his most popular book, 2Vic Condition 
of England, wiiich a])pcared in 1909. His 
style at its best was vigorous and Oiicnt, 
resembling in many ways the ease and 
energy of liis conversation. 

[The Times, 18 November 1927; private 
infoL'cnation; personal knowledge.] 

F. W. Huist. 


London office, and later was given a post 
on his staff. Matthews speedily rose to 
be chief assistant, and he wus entrusted 
in time with the control of the ollicc and 
home connexion Avhcii Goode was abroad. 
In 1892, the year of Goode’s death, 
Matthcw’iS was made a partner of Sir John 
and his son, J. C. Coodc, the firm taking 
tile style of Coocle, Son, & Matthews. 
It was subsequently reconstructed in 
1012 and 1021. 

The finn, of which Matthews was senior 
consulting engineer for nearly forty years, 
acted as consulting engineers to the Crown 
agents for the Colonics. They were fre¬ 
quently employed by the Admiralty in 
connexion with works at naval bases. 
Thus, they were chief engineers for the 
naval harbour at Dover, a work which 
occupied thirteen years (1890-1909). They 
were also consulted by the Board of Trade, 
the India Oince, the Mersey Conservancy, 
the Humber Conservancy, the Tyne Com¬ 
missioners, and other public bodies. Mat¬ 
thews was engaged in the construction of a 
wet dock and a graving-dock at Singapore, 
aiidinthereconstructionof the main wharf. 
He visited and inspected these works in 
1901 and 1905, At the same time he ad¬ 
vised the Straits Settlements administra¬ 
tion as to the advisability of taking over 
the works oCtlic Tanjong I’agar Dock Com¬ 
pany. Matthews was also appointed by 
the Admiralty in 1900 to report upon the 
naval harbour in Malta, and he served on 
a committee a]3pointcd by the Admiralty 
in 1901 to inquire into the naval works at 
Gibraltar. He also visited and ins|3ccted 
harbour works in progress in Ceylon, 
Hong ICong, Cyprus, and at the Cape, For 
his services in connexion with colonial 
harbours he was awarded the C.M.(5. in 
1901, and created IC.C.M.G. in 1900. He 
was also made an olliccr of the order oC 


MATTHEWS, Sir WILLIAM (1814- 
1922), civil engineer, born at Renzanec 
8 March 1844, was the eldest son of John 
Matthews, borough surveyor of J*cn'/.auce, 
by his wife, Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Richards, of Pen/atiee. He was educated 
locally at a seliool Icept by a Mr. Teague, 
and on leaving served a short jiart of 
his approntiee.sliip in tlic engineering 
works of Sandys, Vivian, & Co., near 
Haylo, Cornwall. Later he entered his 
fallier’s odicc, where he worked for some 
yeans. Wlicn he 3vas about twenty, ho 
executed for the use of (.Sir) .John Coodc 
[q.v.], the harbour engineer, a survey of 
Penzance harbour, and as a result ivas 
invited to become a pupil in Coodc’s 
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Leopold for services in connexion with 
the harbour of Zecbi'ugge in 1894. 

Matthews was a member of the royal 
commission on const erosion (190(i), of 
the Inlenmtional Tochnictil Commission 
on the Suez Canal (1908), and of tlic royal 
commission on oil fuel and engines (1912), 
and he acted ns chairman of tlic British 
Standards Cement Committee (1912). He 
retired from active work at the end of 
1917. lie died, immaiTicd, at his home at 
Ihuniisicad 8 January 1922. 

Matthews became an associate of the 
Institution of Cii'il Eiigincors in 1870 and 
a member in 1876, and was elected pre-si- 
dent in 1907. 

A portrait of Matthews by Stanhope 
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Alexander Forbes is in the gallery of tlie 
Instilution of Civil Engineers. 

[37/t; 10 .Innimry 1!)22; Proceedings 

of the Inslitiition of Civil Engineers, 1922, 
vol. ccixiii, '118 ; G. C. Eoaso nnd IV. P. Court¬ 
ney, Dibliolheca Comubieiisiit, vol. iii, 1862.] 

E. I. CAitLYnn. 

MAXWEXE, Sm JOHN GRENEEIX 
(1859-1029), general, was born nt Aig- 
bnrth, Liverpool, 11 July 1855), the .second 
sou of Robert Maxwell, senior ])artnor in 
the firm of A. B’. and R. Maxwell, mer¬ 
chants, of Liverpool, by lii.s wife, Maria 
Emma, daughter of Vice-Admiral Jolin 
Pnscoe Grenfell [q.v,] and cousin of Field- 
Marshal Francis 'Wallace Grenfell, linst 
Baron Grenfell [q.v.]. Tiic marriage of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s .sister Sophia to I’aseoe 
Grenfell, Lord Grenl'eirs eldest brother, 
greatly strengthened the intimacy which 
arose between young Maxwell and the 
flclcl-inarslud. John .‘3])cnt his boyhood 
with liis father’s parents and was edu¬ 
cated nt Clicltenham College, -whence he 
entered the Royal Military College, Sand¬ 
hurst, in 1878, and was gazetted into 
the 42nd Foot (Royal Iliglilanders, now 
1st Battalion, the Black Watch) in 1879. 
^^^lcn Sir Garnet Wolscley went to Eg 5 T>t 
in 1882, the 42iid formed part of the 
expeditionary force, and Maxwell was 
chosen by Major-General Sic Areliibahl 
Alison [q.v.] to act as his aide-de-camp 
for the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (13 Septem¬ 
ber), remaining in that po.sition until 
Aiis<)n’’s departure for England in 1883. 
But Maxwell then stayed in Egypt with 
Sir Evelyn Wood as assistant-provost- 
niarshal. In that capacity, and ns camp 
conunnndant, he spent the winter of 
1884-188.5 up the Nile with Wolseley in 
the latter’s fruitless attempt to rclic\'e 
General Gordon, then besieged in lOiar- 
touni. When, in April 1885, Sir Francis 
Grenfell succeeded Wood as sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, he summoned his young 
kinsman to his staff, first as aide-de-camp 
and then ns assistant militarj'-secrctary, 
although the appointment was not to be | 
made permanent until September 1880. 
In that capacity Maxwell took part in the 
Sudan frontier operations, being present 
nt the action of Giniss (30 December 
1885), for W’hieh he received the D.S.O., 
at the engagement at Gninaizn, outside 
Simkin(20 December 1888), wiiich brought 
him the order of Osmanieh, and lastly 
(8 August 1880) at the more decisive battle 
of Toski, after which he was awarded a 
brevet-majority. 


When Sir Horberb (afterwards Earl) 

ICitchencr[f|.v.]succceded Grenfell nssirchvr 

in 1892,he retained Maxw’cll on hisown staff, 
and there .sprang up a close association and 
lasting friendship heiAveen the two men. 
Tlie next few years were spent in idanning 
the rc-conqiiest of tlie Sudan, until the 
crushing defeat of the Italians by the 
Abyssinians at Adowa on 1 March 1800 
necessitated a hastening of the advance. 
This straightway led to the battle of 
Firket (7 June) in which Maxwell com¬ 
manded the third Egyptian infantry bri¬ 
gade, retaining thi.s po.sition until the 
recapture of Dongola on 23 September. 
During 1807 he acted as ‘governor of 
Nubia’, and in this oflice administered 
the area in -which the railw.ay was being 
])iished forward. l'’iria]Iy, during the opera¬ 
tions of 185)8, he eoniinandcd the 1st 
.Sudanese brigade at the battle of Atbara 
(8 April), and was transferred to the 2nd 
brigade for the liaLtle of Omdurman 
(2 September). He was mentioned in 
tiisjtatches and received the thanks of 
parliament. After the Dervish collap.sc 
he flllcd the onerous position of governor 
of Omdurnuin, receiving the brevet of 
lieiilenunt-coloncl for his services, 

On the outbreak of war in South Africa 
in October 1895), i\Iaxwel! was still in the 
Sudan, but in February 15)00 he proceeded 
to the Cape, There he received coininnnd 
of the 14th infantry brigade, wliich he 
led to Pretoria, dLstingui.sliing himself on 
the Zand River. After the caj)tiirc of the 
Boer capital (5 June) lie Avas appointed 
military governor of I’lctoria and thus 
administered a large area of the Trans¬ 
vaal. He fulfilled tlii.s task with tact and 
humanity, being created K.C.B. for liis 
services and .nppointed temporary major- 
general in 1900; subsequently, in 15)02, 
he received a brevet colonelcy and the 
C.M.G. In the latter j'car, before the end 
of hostilities, he Avas given the command 
of a column based on Yryburg, where he 
remained after the conclusion of peace on 
31 May. 

In tlie Hutumn of 1902 M.axwell was 
chosen by the Duke of Connaught, then 
acting as comiVinnder-in-(diicf in frehmd, 
to be his chief staff ollicer at Dublin. 
There he remained until May lOOd, wlien 
the duke became insi)eet;or-gen(!ral of 
the forces, and Maxwell followed lii.s eliiof 
to London. At the end of 15)07 the duke 
was transferred to Malta as commnndov- 
in-clucf and chief coniiviissioner in the 
Mediterranean; MaxAvcll once more accom¬ 
panied him, and served Avitli him until 
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September 1908. He had been promoted criticism both in Ireland and in England, 
major-general at the end of 1900. He received the G.C.B. as his re\\'ard in 

Maxwell left Malta in order to nssome November 11)16, when he was appointed 
coininaiid of the liritisli troops in Egj'pt, coramander-in-ehief, Nortliein command, 
n position which fell to him ns a reward at York. There he remained until after 
for liis service witli the duke. His tenure tlie end of the War, wlicn he was sent to 
of office in Egypt lasted until November Egypt as a member of Lord Milner’s 
1012, tlmt is, shortly after his promotion mission (December 1019 to March 1020) 
to liciiteJiant-gcneral. It was not marked w'hich was to define the future relations 
by any incident of note, although the of Great Britain with that country. He 
Italo-Turkish War of 1912 caused him bad been promoted general in June 1919, 
some preoccupation. After leaving this but was not rc-employed, and went on 
appaintment he went on half-pay. retired pay in 1022. He died at Cape 

On the outlircnk of the European War Town 20 February 1929. 

Maxwell was dispatched to French head- Maxwell, although not a student nor a 
quarters as head of the British military deeply read man, possessed an uncommon 
inis.sion. There he served until the opeiung sense of proportion in dealing with con- 
of tlie battle of tlic Marne, when, liiuling Crete matters, and he excelled in handling 
little scope for liis activities, he was glad administrative problems. His career never 
to resume comniaud in September 191‘1 afforded him an opportunity of showing 
of all the troops in Egypt. The position himself a great lender in the field, but his 
provedto be both imporLantatid exacting. readincs,s to take action on his o^vn re¬ 
in Fclnnary lOlo the Turks appeared on spoiisibility never forsook him 3n any 
the Suev- Canal after an arduous desert emergency. In private life he was a 
march, and were easily driven back, sincere and stamreh friend, generous as 
Events, however, rapidly increased Max- far as his purse allowed. He was also 
well’s responsibilitic.s. Egypt became the an Egyptologist of oonsidcmblc repute, 
base for the Gallipoli opeiution.s during Maxwell murried in 1892 Louise, 
1915; subsequently, after the evacuation dauglitcr of Charles William Bonyngc, of 
of the peninsula, Ihe troops w'cre with- New York and Dublin, and had one 
drawn to Egypt in order to be refitted daughter. 

before being sent to the Salonika front. [The T^wes, 22 Fcbniiiry 1920; Sir George 
Tiie ralestiuc cxpedilioii of 1910 was Artlmr, Gencrul Sir John MaxiuU, 1032; 
also based on Egypt. Maxwell’s personal Anny Lists; pcrsmiul luio^vleclgc.] 
position was further coinplicated by the H. de WaiteviIiLE. 

system of command which grew up around 

him. No less than 400,600 men were RfAY, Sm WILLIAM HENRY (1840- 
quartcred in or based on Egypt, wdiiLst 1060), admiral of the ilcet, was born at 
tbi'ce different grou])s of higher autbori- l-.isciu’d, Cheshire, ill .July 1840, the third 
tics were concorncil in tlieir command son in the family of ten children of Job 
and administration. After repelling an William .Seaburnc May, by his wife, Anne 
attack by the fanatic Sciiussi in the \Vc.s- Jane Frccklcton. .Since the .seventeenth 
tern desert in Jaiuiaiy 1010, Maxwell century the family had lived in Holland, 
]n'osscd for his own recall home in March, where an ance.stoi', John May, had settled 
lie had been created K.C.M.G. in 1915. in the profession of naval architect. 

Shortly after Maxwell’s return to Eng- William Henry May’s grandfatber, an 
land, on Easier Monday, 24 April 1916, admiral in the Dufeh navy and at tlie 
the Sinn Fein rcbcUion broke out in same time captnin in the Britisii navy, 
Dublin. He was thereupon appointed had assisted in rc.storing Prince AVilliam 
coininnnder-in-ehiof in Ireland with very of Orange to the throne of Holland in 
extensive powers for the purpose of re- 1816. His father left Holland in 1840 and 
establishing order. Tliis he aecoinplishcd cslablishcd liim.sclf in business on the 
in tlic coiii’SG of !i l'e^v days, diiriiig which stock exchange in IJverpool, whore lie 
thirteen rebels were shot by sentence acted as consul for the Netlierlancls. 
of court maiiiiil. For the next few May >vas educated first at the Royal 
months Maxwell virtually govci’iicd Ire- TnstitiiLion Sebooi, Liverpool, and later, 
land through the army and the Royal when lie liad decided to enter the royal 
Irish Constabulary under a proelnmution navy, at Mr. Eastman’s academy at Port- 
of martial law. His aclministration proved sea. Passing into the training shiji Briian- 
just and humane, but the situation was nia in the twenty-second jilaco out of 
far from easy and exposed him to fierce fifty entrants in 1868, he passed out a 
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ycur later ii\ the fourth place, and cm- 
hsirlccd ut once, at the age of fifteen, on 
board the Vicloria, flagship of the Medi- 
IcrranoJiii fleet. After three years he was 
transferred to the frigate Liffey, in wliicli 
lie served the remaining eighteen months 
of his midshipman’s time. A sub-lieuten¬ 
ant in 1800, May passed his examinations 
in that rank witii so much credit tliat, as 
a reward, he ivas appointed, after a few 
mouths in the llercules, to the royal yacht 
Vicloria ami Albert. He was advanced to 
lieutenant after two and a Iialf years, 
gaining promotion before many of his 
seniors, lieturning to the Hercules, he 
served on board her for two years (1872- 
1874) and was then appointed to the 
gunnery-school ship Excellent to qualify 
aa a specialist in gunnery. So far his 
career had been on tlie usual line.s, but 
now an opjiortiinity was presented of 
taking part in the Arctic expedition fitting 
out (1875) under Captain (Sir) George 
Strong Nares [q.v.]. May at once volun¬ 
teered, and was accepted for tliis service 
as navigating oiTlcer of H.M.S. Alert. He 
served throughout the expedition until 
its return in ]87(), having taken part in 
the sledging expeditions to Lincoln Bay 
iind in relief of the jiarty led by Comman¬ 
der (,Sir) Albert IlaHtiiig.s Markham [q.v.] 
and in the search for a practicable over¬ 
land route to Cape Prevost. He was 
engaged in much surveying work, for 
which he was commended by Sir George 
Nares in his olficial reiiort. 

On his return from the Arctic expedition 
May joined tlic torpedo-school ship 
Vernon. There be played a prominent 
and important part in developing the 
Whitehead torpedo and an underwater 
discharging apparatus. After three and 
a half years (1877-1880) in the Vernon 
and a few months in the frigate Inconslantt 
he was promoted to commander, after 
only nine and n half year’s service in 
lieutenant’s rank, and was at once given 
command of the new torpedo-ram ship 
Polyphemus. He held this command for 
two and a half years (1881-1884) and for 
the next three years was second in com¬ 
mand of the royal yacht. At the age of 
thirty-eight he was promoted to captain. 

In March 1888 May went to China as 
flag captain to Admiral vSir Nowell Salmon 
in the Impdricusc. On the voyage to the 
East he took possession, acting on secret 
orders, of Cliristmas Island. He returned 
to England at the end of the conimission 
in December 1890, and received the 
appointment of naval attach^ to the 
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European states. Two and a half^cats 
were spent in this service, principally in 
Erance, Russia, and Germany, followed, 
without any intejiiiission, by appointment 
to the Admiralty as a.ssistnnt director of 
torjjcdocs. In January 1805 he went as 
chief of staff to Admiral Sir Michael 
Culmc Seymour [q.v.] on the Mediter¬ 
ranean station, where he gave evidence of 
a very high degree of organizing ability, 
After two years’ service in the Meditci- 
rancan he returned to England and was 
at once appointerl flag cairlain to Admiral 
Sir Now^l Salmon, commander-in-chief 
at Portsmoutli, acting as chief of staff 
during the jubilee celebrations of 1897, 
On tlic conclusion of the celebrations, 
May went to the guimery school Exccllenl, 
which he comniandcd until January 1001, 
He was then njrpointed director of naval 
ordnance and torpedoc.s. 

In April 1001, at the age of fifty-one, 
May reached flag rank, having a niontli 
earlier been made third sea lord and con- 
tmllcr of the navy. During the four years 
of his controller,ship many far-reaching 
changes in naval construction and dock¬ 
yard administration took place. TlieDrcflJ- 
■nou<flil policy [.see Wa-its, Sir Philip] was 
initiated, thougli May was not a member 
of the ‘committee of design’ appointed 
in October 1904 to consicier tlie char¬ 
acteristics of the new type; a greater sea¬ 
going capacity was given to the torpedo- 
boat de.stroycr cla.ss; the use of oil sprayed 
u])Oii coal was inlrocUioed, and sliijr.s’ 
machinery underwent great alterations. 
In Pcbruaiy 1905 May, who had been 
created K.C.V.O. in 1904, was appointed 
to the command of the recently formed 
Atlantic licet with his flag on board the 
King Eilwani VII. In July it fell to him 
to take the fleet to Brest, where a na^'al 
demonstration of the eiitenle cordiale took 
place. May’s presence and ])ci'sonaUty, 
his knowledge of French, and ids able 
handling of the fleet in entering and 
leaving Brest haiboiir left a very good 
impression iqjon French na^■al ofliccrs. 

After two years in eoiuinand of the 
Atlantic fleet, May returned to tlie Admir¬ 
alty as second sen lord. At tins time (li)07) 
great efforts were being made to cut down 
naval expeuditure, and a reduction of 
£1,000,000 was ordered by the Cabinet of 
Sir I-I. Campbell-Bannerman. WJicn a 
further reduction of tlirec-qimvter.s of n 
million was proposed. May, togctlicr witli 
the third and fourth .sea lords, sent a mem- 
orandum to the fir.st sea lord, Sir John 
(after^varda Lord) Fisher [q.v.], intimating 
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that if this was done tlicy must resign. 
The reduction was not carried out. 

In 1009 May was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Home fleet with his flag 
in the Dreadnought. This command in- 
cludcd all the ships in home waters, and 
was, in May’s opinion, too large. He 
concentrated his attention upon the in¬ 
vestigation of the many tactical problems 
which the recent growth of the fleet in 
numbers and size, and the addition to the 
sea-going fleet of a fighting flotilla, had 
brought into existence. Gunnery, umlcr 
tlie impulse of (Sir) Tcrcy Morcton Scott 
[q.v.], had made great advance.s, though 
it still was far sJioj t of w’hnt came to be 
demanded of it in 1914. The torpedo had 
increased in both range and speed, and 
presented a new element in tactics. Many 
ofliccvs serving under May’s coinn\ai\d 
were dissatisfied with the existing tactical 
doctrines, and advocated new systems 
of luuulling the large and heterogeneous 
body of ships which formed a modern 
fleet command. May was aUvJiys open to 
receive new ideas, to discus.s them, and 
to try them. He initiated an extensive 
scries of tactical exercises on a scale and 
with a comprchen.siveiioss not hitherto 
attempted; the cruising formations from 
which deployment into battle formation 
could most rapidly be made; the use of 
flotillas in a tactical offensive; the emplo}'- 
nieiit of fast squadrons in action; the 
alternative of squadronal coniinund in 
place of the single line under one couuuand 
—these were prominent among the tactical 
matters to ^vhich May devoted attention. 
A man of an essentially practical turn of 
mind, he subniitted to trial new tireorics 
and suggestions ‘on the scale of twelve 
inches to the foot’. On hauling down his 
flag in March 1911 May was appointed 
commander-in-clucf at Devonport. He 
held this command until promoted ad¬ 
miral of the fleet in March 1918, when his 
flag came down for tlie last time. 

During the European -^Var Alay .served 
as a member of the Dardanelles Commis¬ 
sion (1916-1917) which sat under the 
chairmanship of the Earl of Cromer, as 
cluiirman of the lieeoiistruction Com¬ 
mittee which dealt, in anticipation, with 
tlie problems of the reductions to he made 
after the n'ar, and on a suh-eoiniiiiltoc on 
fisheries. After his retii-cincnt he lived 
at Coldstream, where he took an active 
part in all local affairs. He died 7 October 
1960 in his eighty-second year. 

Few flag olFiccrs of his time had more 
continvious employment than Sir -NVilliam 


May. In the forty-four years of his service 
he spent but twenty months in all on half 
pay, and at no time W'as longer unem¬ 
ployed than seven months. In person lie 
was tall, strikingly handsome, and physi¬ 
cally active and powerful. He rowed in a 
race in a fleet regatta in liis sixty-first 
year; he hunted until his horses were 
taken for the War; he shot, and played 
golf until within ten days of his death. 
He posse.ssed the great gift of eliciting 
the opinions and tlieorics of his olliccrs, 
encouraging their suggestions, and giving 
them his unbiased eoiasideration. 

May married in 1878 Kinbnrra Sweno, 
daughter of tViJliam John MniTow, mer¬ 
chant, and had two sons, He received the 
legion of honour in 1905, the K.C.13. in 
1906, and wa.s promoted Ci.C.V.O. in 1909 
and G.C.B. in 1911. A private memoir 
jircpared for the immediate circle of his 
friends i.s the only hitherto published 
record of his career. 

A cartoon of IMny by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanily Fair 26 March 1906. 

[Admiralty records; Sir \V. I-I, May, The 
Life of a Sailor (uieinoirs privately priuled 
1964); private information; pcvsounl kiiow- 
leilge.] I I. W. lUeu.MOND. 

HEATH, twelfth Eaut. or (1841-1929). 
[See UuAUAzON, Rj'.cinald.] 

MELCHETT, first Baiion (1808-1030), 
industrialist, financier, and politician. [See 
Mono, ALWtisD Moiurz.] 

MEREDITH, Sin WILLIAM RALPH 
(1840-1923), Canadian politician, was 
born in the townsliip of Westminster, 
Mkldlcscx, Upper Canada (now Ontario), 
31 March 1840, the eldest son of John 
Walsingliain Cooke Mercditli, of London, 
Ontario, by his wife, Sarali, dnughtci' of 
Aiitliony Pegler, of the same town. His 
fatlier was of Irish birth, and n graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. IMeredith was 
cduciitcd at the London district grammar 
.school; in 1859 he won a two-year scholui - 
ship in the Toronto law .school, and inlSOl 
was culled to the bar of Upper Canada. 
He soon rose in his prnl'cssioii, but found 
l ime to study for anil take tlie degree of 
LL.B. at llic university of Toronto (1807). 
He practLsed law in London, Onturio, 
becomingQ.C. in 1875,and a benchcrof the 
Law .Society of Canada in 1870. In 

1888 he moved to Toronto, where from 
February to October 1894 he held the 
oflicc of corporation counsel and head of 
the legal department of the city. 
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M(‘anwliilc, in 1872, Mcirnclitli had been 
elected to rcpieficnt Loudon as a conser¬ 
vative in the legislative assembly of 
Ontario, and in 1878 he became leader 
of the opposition in that body. Although 
a distiiigviished speaker and a man of 
great j^owers of work, Meredith was not 
wholly a success in polities. He had not 
the i)olitical subtlety of (Sir) Oliver Mowat 
[q.v.], the liberal leader in the provincial 
liouse, and his opinions were really much 
more radical than conservative. As early 
as 1875 he advocated inanfiood suffrage, 
and soon aftei* made tlie compensation 
of working-men for accidents a plank in 
his platform. I-Ic had too much indepen¬ 
dence of mind to see eye to eye with Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald [q.v.], the con¬ 
servative leader in the federal house. At 
the same time lie was compelled to support 
Macdonald in his light with Mowat on the 
question of provineiai riglitsandthcowmcr- 
ship of the Cro^vn lands. By doing so, 
Meredith lessened his local popularity; for 
Mowat was lighting for the importance of 
the province, and 'was ultimately success¬ 
ful, after the question had been taken 
before the Judicial Coniinittoc of the Privy 
Council, 

In education Meredith opposed the 
liberal policy of placing the department 
of cdiication under u political minister, 
with a scat in the cabinet, and urged 
tliat control should be given to a non¬ 
political .superintendent, He also came 
into conflict with the CailioJic Church ovcj' 
educational policy, sine/ he wished to 
curtail the power of the clergy over the 
separate (Catholic) schools. His dinlectioal 
triumph in 1894 in a coidlict'with an ultra¬ 
montane bishop was not very ngreeaWc to 
Ids federal leader, whodependedlargcly upon 
the siqiport of an ultramontane Quebec. 

In 1894 Meredith retired from political 
life, and was appointed by the federal 
(conservative) government to be chief 
justice of the common pleas division of 
the high court of justice of Ontario. 
During the break-uyj of the federal (con¬ 
servative) government in 1895-1890, re¬ 
peated ci'foi'ts were made, especially by 
Sir Chai-les Tupper [q.v.], to induce him 
to leave the bench and to take a portfolio 
in the ministry, but without success [J. S. 
\Villison, Sir MHtfred Laurter, ii. 222, 
259], In 1012 he became chief justice 
of Ontario and thereby president ex officio 
of the appellate division. As a judge, 
Meredith took an important part in codi¬ 
fying the laws of the province. In 1800 
he had been appointed a member of the 
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commission for the revision of the provin¬ 
cial statutes, and did most of tlie work 
upon it. In 1910 he was the chairman of 
a provincial coitmiission on whose report 
was based the existing provincial statute 
awarding cojupensation to working-men 
for injuries. 

Meredith al.so played an important part 
in educational uffairs. In 1895 he was 
appointed to the sciuitc of the university 
of Toronto, and in 1900 was clcctoil its 
chancellor, a ])Osition which he lield until 
his death, lii lOOd the (^onservativos 
came into power in the pro\’jnee, after 
thirty-three years of opposition, and one 
of their first acta -was to appoint a com¬ 
mission uiuler Mercditli’s chainnaiiship to 
look into the uffairs of the provincial 
university (known as the university of 
Toronto), which had long been hampered 
by undue political inter fcroncc. The report 
of the eominissiun, which was largely due 
to Meredith, toolc shape in tlie Act of 
1900, by w'hich the university was plaoccl 
under an independent board of governors, 
and given greatly increased rmaueial sup¬ 
port. Since then its groAvtli has been 
[steady and rapid, and until Iris death 
Mcrectitfi was tile power bcliiml the .scenes, 
and the adviser of the government in all 
matters relating to the university. 

Meredith was knigiitcd in 1890. He 
was ti man of line presence, great industry, 
and unblomislicd integrity, witii an extra¬ 
ordinary grasp both of the details and the 
/irinciplos of the law in u grcfit r/firicty 
of subjects. In religion ho was an Anglican, 
He died in Montreal 21 August 1923, of a 
chill brought on by sea-bathing. 

Meredith married in 1892 Mary (died 
1930), daughter of Marcus Holmes, of 
Loudon, Ontario. His only son died on 
active service during the European War; 
three daughters survived him. He be¬ 
longed to a very able family i his brother, 
Sir Vincent Meredith, first baronet (1850- 
1920), became president of the Bank of 
Montreal, and another brotlicr, Ricliard 
Martin (horn 18‘i.7), was also chief justice 
of the enmmon pleas and president of tlie 
Iiigh court division of the .Supi'cnic Court 
of Ontario. 

[IJ. J. Morgan, Cunadian Men and n''o?HCii 
of Uic Tiiiif (cililions of IH!I9 and 1012); W. S. 
Wallaoo, Oictionarii of Cmiadian liiofiraplin, 
102(1; TorniiJo Dnilii (tlobe and Denlij Mud and 
Empire, 22 August i023 ; private in [onnali<Jii.] 
IV. L, Gjiant. 

MERRIMAN, JOHN XAVIER (1811- 
1020), South African statesman, the eldest 
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son of Nathaniel James Mcvriman [q.v.]. Meantime a constitutional issue of more 
vicar of Street, Somerset, and inter ])ishop immediate importunce arose. The Kaifir 
of Gralunnstown, by hla wife, Jiiiia Potter, War of 1877-18'r« Imd broken out, and to 
\va5i born nt Street 15 March 1841. His Men-iinan the cabinet deputed the duties 
parents rcmovcrl in 1818 to South Africa, of a secretary for war, The governor of the 
where Merriman received Jus early educa- Cape, Sir liartlo Frerc [q.v.], deinandcd 
tion at the diocesan school at Ilondcbosch. that the colonial levies should be placed 
Later he was sent to Hadley College, where under tlic British ollieer commanding at 
he rowed in the race of 1858 against Eton, the Cape, and expressed doubts whether 
and gained a pi'olieionoy in the classics the commissioner of public works could 
whicli he retained to the end of Ins life, legally exercise powers which normally 
After* a year or tw*o spent in a London belongedtothccolDiiialsccretnry. Molteno 
busincas liouse, Mcriinuui returned to and Merriman put forward a view of 
the Cape in ]8(il, l)eeuine qualified, and iniiii.stcrial responsibility in advance of 
practised as a land surveyor. In 18«0 he the time, and the caliinet was simirnarily 
was elected to the Cape house of usseinhly dismissed. When parliament met, ifeni- 
HS member for Alhva! North, and he soon man moved a vote of censure on the new 
distinguisiied himself as a leading oppo- ministry for accepting olhee. 
nent of responsible government, for which Merriman now began a long association 
he thought the country was not yet ripe, with Jacobus Willieltnus Sauer which 
After the Cape had obtained self-govern- lasted until the death of the latter in 1913. 
meat in 1872, liowcver, Merrlinan became Together they served in tlie ministries of 
its stnunehest upholder, suul was soon to (Sir) C. T. Sennlcn (1881-1884), Cecil 
sliow his dislike for imperial interference Jthodcs (1800-1893), \V. P. Sclirciner 
in anj'form. In 1871 lie becanieadiainond (1808-1000), and in Merrtman’s own 
dealer in Kimbeilcy as tlm representative ministry (1008-1910). Meniman’siutevest 
of a Cape Town syndiente, anti at the in the relations between the Ca])e Colony 
diamond liclds he met, and soon became and her iicighboims began during the 
on the closest terms of friendship wit)», Scanlen ministry, in which he was again 
Cecil Rhodes. During the years 1874 to commissioner of public works. Unlike 
187J) he carried on biisiiiess as a wine Uhodcs, who believed tliat in the posses- 
merchant in Cape Tow'u, and also was the sion of the hiatci land lay the key to 
first to expcriineivt in the canning of the hegemony in South Africa, Merriman was 
Cape lobster or crayfisti. anxious to see the ports in Briti.sli hands. 

Merriman gave iij) this occupation in His was the chief iiiikieuce behind Scanlcn 
1875 when (Sir) John C. Moltciio [q.v.], in urging Lord Derby to proclaim a 
who liad formed the first Cape ministry in protectorate over South-West Africa in 
1872, invited him to join his cabinet as 1883-1884, and, in the Rhodes ministry, 
commissioner of Crown lands and public he made tentative elforts to seenre the 
works. From the outset flierriinan hccainc sale or lease of the Portuguese possessions 
Molteno’s chief lieutenant in opposition to south of Sofnia, but especially of Delagoa 
the scheme of confederatioti foi* South Bay. lu 1890 Mcrriuinn took the trea- 
Afvica proposed by the British colonial surev’s portfolio, which he retained in each 
scci'ctaiy, the fourth Earl of (Carnarvon subsequent term of oilioc. Always fincliiig 
[q.v,]. His lively and mordant pen w'as a dclieit and the stocks depressed, he was 
irscfiil in framing tlie cabinet’s replies to nlways siieccssful in leaving the llnances 
the Colonial Ohiccj in fact, he got into hi order and the Cape's credit high, 
trouble for a .speech at Uitenhage in which Out of ollice, Merritnan was back in 
he described tlie activities of J. A. Fronde Kimberley in 1885, hist straightening the 
[q.v.] in Ciii>c Colony and the Orange ul'fair.s of the AUning Board for tlie banks. 
Free State in 1875 as an ‘agitation by an and then attempting the amalgamation of 
iin]icrial agent wiiioli was very cinbnrrass- the mines on behalf of Frcncli interests, 
ing to the gm’ci'niiu>nth At this time n (In the oiiening of the Tran.svaal gold- 
eorrespoiiclcnec was hegmi ivitli Colihv'in (ields he engaged in mining. In ]8‘,)*2 he 
Smith [q.v.] at Toronto on the working of liought the wine aial fruit hum ‘Sehoon- 
the Canadian constitution, a corrc.spon- ge/,ieht’ at Stcllenboscli, becoming a 
dcncc which went far to coiiviiiee Merri- jiioiiecr in the export of fresh deciduous 
man of the superiority of the unitary fruit. Sj'nipnthiv.ing witli the Uitlaiidcrs 
principle whieh lie was to advocate so on the Rand in their grievances, MciTiman 
strongly at the National Union Convention .strongly disapproved of their methods, 
over thirty years later. He drafted the report of the Cape select 
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commiLt(!c: whioli inqiiircd into the Jarac- 
son Uaid in iHtJO, and moved the address 
calling lor the revocation of the charter 
of the llritish South Africa Company. 
He used all his inllucncc with Pi'csideiit 
Stcyn, of the Orange Free State, and other 
leaders in the nortlicrn rcpubUca to avert 
the Boer War. He dill'crcd with the 
})reinier, W. P. Schreiner [q.v.], over the 
treatment of the Cape rebels, desiring a 
complete amnesty after the Canadian 
precedent. This caused a split in Uk; 
cabinet and led to its resignation in 1000. 

In 1901 Merrinuiii and Sauer went on 
a fruitless mission to try to persuade the 
English govcrnnicut and people to grant 
tlie Boer republics autonomy under tlicir 
own ilags coupled with a scheme of general 
confederation for South Africa. In 190*1 
Mcrritnan was defeated at Wodehouse 
through the disfranchisement of many of 
his supporters, and was out of parliuincut 
for a few ^vccI^s—the only break in a 
])arlinmentary career extending over fifty- 
live years. lie was returned for Victoria 
West at a by-clcction, When the new 
colonies gained responsible governments, 
he entered on a corrcspoudence (1007- 
lOOS) with President Steyii and General 
Smuts in anticipation of tlic union which 
the Boers were ready to welcome as soon 
as there were similar governments in the 
Cape Colony, Transvaal, and Orange River 
Colony. 

In February 1908 Merriman succeeded 
fSir) L, S, .Tnnieson as prime minister, and 
immediately set about the twofold task of 
liastcning forward union and extricating 
the finances of Cape Colony from the chaos 
into which they had fallen since the Boer 
Wav. In May the Customs Conference at 
Pretoria apjDointcd him convener of tlic 
National Convention which was to meet 
in Durban. As lender of the Cape delega¬ 
tion, Merriman played a notable part in 
the discussions w’hich led to union. He 
moved the resolution wlireh adopted the 
unitary principle as against the fcdenil, 
and sacrificed much for the sake of safe¬ 
guarding the Cape native franchise. He 
formed one of the delegation wliich took 
the Union Bill to England in 1900. Passed 
over when the first Union prime minister 
was chosen, Merriman refused General 
Hotha’s invitation to join his cabinet, 
])rcfcrring to remain a candid friend of 
the administration. On the secession of 
General Plertzog and the formation of the 
nationalist party, Merriman gave fuller 
support to the administration, and during 
the European War assisted Generals Botha 


and Smuts with advice and all the elo¬ 
quence at liis oommand. He died at 
Schoongezicht a August 192(5, his last 
years being clouded by a stroke which had 
•seized liim on the death of his wife iu 
September 1923. 

Merriman was responsible for the Cape 
Irrigation (1877) and Banking (1891) law; 
but his chief political service to South 
Africa was the promotion of n higli stand¬ 
ard of financial and public rectitude. He 
also took a lending part iu the cultural 
dcveloimicnt of South Africa. During his 
first period of ollice he hud moved for n 
select committee to investigate the Cape 
nreliives, mid as prime minister he ap¬ 
pointed an archives conuiiission; subse¬ 
quently he liiiriself accepted membership 
of a commission appointed by the Union 
government. He was one of the chief 
movers in the foiuuiation of the South 
African Philosophical Society and was co- 
founder and fust president of the Viin 
llichccck Society for the pviblication of 
South African Jiistorical documents. 

Merriman married in 1874 Agnes, 
daughter of Joseph Vintcent, a meinher 
of the Cape legislative council. There were 
no children of the marriage. 

[Merriman MSS. in the South African Lib¬ 
rary, CnpcTowii; Sir Perceval Liiureiiec, Life 
of John Xavier Xjerriiiiau, luau ; E. A. \Viilkcr, 
jA)ril De VHliem a»(i liia Times, 10‘2a, and A 
History of South Africa, 1028; pcrsuiial know* 
ledge.] A. C. G. Lloyd. 

MERRY DEL VAL, RAFAEL (1805- 
1930), cai-dinal, was born in London 10 
October 1805, the second of tl\e four sons 
of Don Rafael Jlcrry del Val, then secre¬ 
tary of the Spanish legation in London, 
afterwards Sjutnish ambassador in Vienna 
and to the Holy See, by his wife, Sofia 
Joseflna, daughter of Pedro Jose dc 
Zuliicta, second Count de Torre Diaz. 
Their eldest son, Alfonso, was Spanish am¬ 
bassador in London 1913-1001. jMerrydel 
Val belonged on his father’s side to a 
family of Irish origin which had emigrated 
to Spain and become complcLcJy Spanish. 
His maternal grandmother was Seoltisli, 
He was educated at Biiyliss House, near 
Slough (1874-187(5), ail'd at tlic Jesuit 
colleges in Nunmr and Bnis.sels (1870- 
1883), but the strong English inllucncc on 
his early development was shown by the 
choice of Ushaw College, Durham, Ibrhis 
first priestly studies (1883-188.7). Tlience 
he passed to the Roman Pontificla Aecadc- 
mia del Nobili Ecclesiastici (1885-1891), 
and attended classes at the Gregorian 
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University. He wa; 
the diocese of WesfcinJnstcrj in December 
1888 and graduated doctor of theology in 
1890. 

Merry del Val’s desire had been to be¬ 
come a simple priest, if not a religious, in 
England, but from his lir.st arrival in Rome 
he was singled out for the papal service by 
Leo XIII, who insisted on his immediate 
transference from the Scots College, for 
wliich he had been entered, to the Aecu- 
deinia. Even before ordination he was 
sent on complimentary missions, in 1887 
to London for Queen Victoria’s jubilee, 
and in 1888 to llerlin; his studies com¬ 
pleted, he was in December 1891 moved to 
the Vatican as cdincriere segreto parted- 
panic. In 1896 he was appointed secretary 
to the historic papal commission of in¬ 
quiry on Anglican orders, and in 1807 he 
was sent to Canada, as apostolic delegate, 
to report on the controversy which had 
arisen over the Catliolic schools. On his 
report the Holy Sec accepted concessions 
whicli previously had not satisfied Catho¬ 
lics. In 1898 he became president of the 
Accademia, and in 1000 was consecrated 
titular archbishop of Nicen. 

During the last illness of Leo XHI in 
1903 the secretary of the College of 
Cardinals died suddenly; Merry del Val 
succeeded him. His conduct of the con¬ 
clave and of tile interregmim in the secre¬ 
tariate of state brouglit him into contact 
with the new pojm, Pius X, who retained 
him, most exceptionally, as secretary of 
state. In November 1003, when he was 
just thirty-eight, he was created cardinal 
priest with tivc titular church of Santa 
Prassede. The critical questions of this 
pontificate (1903-1014) were political anti- 
clericalism and modernism. Anti-clcrical- 
ism came to n head in B'rance with the 
unilateral rcinmcintion of the concordat 
and the Lot dc Siparalion (1903). Accep¬ 
tance of the Associations C-nlluelles w'ould 
have destroyed the hierarchical constitu¬ 
tion of tlie Church. Similarly, failure to, 
condemn modernism (1907) would have I 
been an abandonment by Rome of her! 
secular tradition. To both questions the 
papal answer was an utterly uncompromis¬ 
ing assertion of principle. It was the right 
answer, ns is now admitted, but at the 
time it was much criLici7.ed, and the 
secretary of state was held re.sponsible. 
This was to misunderstand botli IiLs per¬ 
sonal and his ollicial relation to the pope; 
but doubtless he was at one with Piii.s X 
in recognizing the sharpness of the issues 
and the necessity for heroic measures. 

8S» 


The integral Catliolieism for wliicli chiefly 
he liad been chosen left him no alternative. 

In January 1014 Merry del Val was 
appointed archpriest of St. Peter’s, but on 
Pius X’s death in August of that year ho 
ceased, as a matter of course, to be 
secreta^ of state. From October 1914 
until his own sudden death at Home 26 
PebruaTy 1930 he was, under Benedict XV 
and Pius XI, secretary of the Holy Ollicc. 
Charged with the discipline of the whole 
Church, as nn exceptionally experienced 
and senior, though in years comjraratively 
young, member of the principal Congrega¬ 
tions, he exercised great, if unobtrusive, 
influence. But although he was freely 
spoken of as a possible aucces.sor of Bene¬ 
dict XV, his election was never probable. 
His conduct of the ceremonies at St. 
Peter’s was deeply impressive. 

This career tlrwavtcd Merry del Val’s 
constant pastoral aspirations. Yet by 
lifelong direction he developed into an 
important institution a boys’ and men’s 
club which he had, as a young priest, 
founded in a poor district of Rome, the 
Association of the Sacred Heart in Trastc- 
vere. His charity to the poor was bound¬ 
less. The confessional, the sermons, and 
retreats of his earlier years had to he 
abandoned, bvit all his life he pursued an 
active apostolate by pcr.sonal intercourse 
and correspondence. His knowledge of 
England remained intimate, and his special 
affection for Englisli people never waned. 
He was the author of a small contro versial 
book, The Truih of Papal Claims (1902), 
and composed the popular prayer for the 
conversion of England. On his tomb in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s are inscribed, by 
his dc.sire, the Jittiiig words: Da mihi 
aninias. Caelera lolle. 

There are portrnits of Merry del Val by 
B. Georgiev in the Treasury of St. Peter’s 
and by F. D’ Ignnzio in the Holy Ollice. 

[I*. Cenci, 11 Canlinnle liaffocle Merry del 
Val, Rome, 1903; F. A. Forbes, liafael, Cardi¬ 
nal Merry del Val, 3932;pci’sona] k7ion’ledgc.] 
F. D13 ZUIiUETA. 

MER.SEY, fli'st Viscount (1840-1020), 
judge. [Sec BiGiiAiii, John CnAUiiUS.] 

METCALFE, Sni CHARLES HER¬ 
BERT TTIEOPIIILUS, sixtli baronet 
(1853-1028), civil engineer, hoviv at Simla 
8 September 18.'53, was the only child of 
SirTheophilus John Metcalfe, flftlibaronct 
[q.v.], and great-nephew of Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Baron Metcalfe [q.v.], 
His mother, Charlotte (died 20 September 
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IH/jIS), diuiglitci' of LicutcMUint-Gcneral Sir 
John Lo-w [cj-v.], wus his fatlicr’slirstwife. 
His great-grandfather, Sir Thomas Theo- 
l)hilus Metcalfe, a director of tlie East 
India Company, was created a Ijaronet 
in 1802. In 1867 Cliarles Metcalfe was 
sent to Harrow, where he was in Mr. Bull’s 
house, and lie matriculated from Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, in 1874. lie 
obtained a third class in classical modera¬ 
tions in 1870 and a second class in law 
and history in 1877, griiduatlng B.A. and 
M.A. in 1881. lie played in tlic university 
rugby footliall team in 187C and ran for 
Oxford in the quavtor-niilc in 1870 and 
1877. He suceeccled to the baronetcy on 
ids faLher’s death in 1883, 

Metcalfe served his articles to the 
engineering firm of Fox and Sons [see 
Fox, Sir Charles, and Fox Sir Francis] 
from 1878 to 1881, and was then engaged 
as tlieir assistant engineer in the construc¬ 
tion of the Southern Hnilway of Irclund 
and on the West Lancashire Kaihvay. In 
1882 and 1888 he was resident engineer on 
the Southport and Cheshire Lines llaihvay 
and for the reclamation of the Hesketh 
Marsh, and in 1884 on the Liverpool, 
Southport, and Prc.ston Junction Railway. 
In 1880 he and (Sir) Douglas Fox, second 
son of Sir Charles Fox, were jointly ap¬ 
pointed consulting engineers for the Liver¬ 
pool and St. Helens and South Lancashire 
Railway. 

Metcalfe’s most important work was 
accomplished in South Africa. From 
1882 to 1914 lie lived tlieue more and more 
continuously, personally locating pro¬ 
jected railway lines, and taking charge of 
their construction. Much of the work was 
done on foot, sometimes from necessity, 
sometimes from choice. He and Dougins 
Fox w’cre engineers for the continuation 
of the Cape Town Railwtiy through Beclui- 
annland from Kimberley to Vryberg, and 
Metcalfe was in charge of the survey from 
1888 to 1801. This work brought him into 
touch with Cecil Rhodes [q.v.], with whom 
he had been friendly at Oxford. He ac¬ 
companied Rhodes on the campaign 
against tlic Matabcle in 1896, and re¬ 
mained closely associated with him until 
Rhodes’s death in 1902. Metcalfe was one 
of the two or three friends who were 
present at Rlioclcs’s funeral in the Matop- 
pos. It was Metcalfe’s raihvay work wliidi 
converted into reality Rhodes's dreams 
of northward expansion in Africa; for in 
laying out his TOUte.s Metcalfe had in mind 
not only physical facilities but also the 
economic development of the country- 


Metcalfe and the linn of Sir Douglas Fox 
and Partners acted jointly as consulting 
engineers for the various lines constituting 
the Rhodesia railway systenr, which 
links up northwards with the Belgian 
Congo railways, and southwards W’ith the 
railways of the Union of South Africa, 
providing through communication with 
Cape Town, and forming the centre of a 
trans-continental connexion joining east 
to west. The System was inaugurated on 
24 May 1803 with the registration of the 
Rechuaiialund Railway Company, the 
name being changed to Rhodesia Railways 
on 1 June 18Q9. The line was begun at 
Vryberg in May 1898, reached Mafeking 
in October 1894, and lliiluwayo in October 
1897. It was intended at that time to 
carry the railway via Gwelo to the soutli- 
ern end of Lake Tanganyika. Work on the 
section from Buliiwayo to Gwelo was 
begun in June 1890, but suspended on the 
outbreak of the Boer War in October. A 
more detailed survey and the discovery of 
coal at Wankie led Metcalfe to recommend 
that, for commercial reasons, the main 
line should be diverted westward to the 
Victoria Falls. The Falls were reached in 
April 1904. The Zambesi was crossed 
below the falls by the Victoria Falls 
bridge and in Jmuuiry 1906 tlie lino was 
opened to the copper mines of Broken 
Hill. Thence it was carried to the frontier 
of the Rclgiau Congo by tlic llhodesia- 
Ksitanga Junction Railway, completed in 
1909,l)ut this Section was purchased in 1928 
by the Rhodesia and JIasliona Rjiilway 
Company. The eusteriibiancb line was com¬ 
pleted from Salisbury to Umtnli, on the 
Portuguese frontier, in May 1899 and from 
Buliiwayo to Salisbury in October 1902. 

Metcalfe and Sir Douglas Fox’s firm 
also acted as consulting engineers for the 
Bcngiicia Railway tlirough Portuguese 
West Africa, a development which was due 
to the enterprise of Rhodes’s friend, (Sir) 
Robert Williams. The company was con¬ 
stituted in Lisbon on 28 May io08 under 
a concession granted by the Portuguese 
government iii November 1902. The rail¬ 
way was begun from Lobito Bay in 1903 
and was completed to the Congo frontier 

I on 28 August 1928. Tliis line is iiniiovtant 
not only because it is a western outlet for 
NorLhern Rhodesia and for the Katanga 
copper fields, but also because it is de¬ 
signed to be aaection of a trans-continental 
sy.stem of which tlic Rhodesian railways 
will form the centre, Lobito Bay and 
Walvis Bay the western, and Bcira and 
Dai'-es-Salaam the eastern ports. 
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Metcalfe was also very largely concerned Methuen in 1809. He was educated at 
in establishing communication by rail Berklramsted School and at Waclham 
between British Nyasalaiid and the port College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
of Beira in Portuguese East Africa. He degree in 1878 and pioceecied IM.A. in 
was joint consulting engineer for the con- 1881. While at Oxford ho wrote a book 
stniction of the Shire Higiilands Railway, about the University, entitled Oxford Life, 
from Blantyre to Port Herald, which was which wns not very favourably received by 
registered on 26 April 1805, begun in 1904, the authorities. On leaving Oxford he 
completed in 1008, and incorporated, acted for u while as tutor in a coaching 
together with the Central Africa Railway establishment.and in 188()opencdaprivate 
from Port Herald to Chindio on the school of his own at Milford, Surrey. In 
Zambesi, in the Nynsalancl Railways Com- 1884 he married Emily Caroline, daughter 
pany in 1931; and for the survey of the of Edwin Bedford, solicitor, of Ladbroke 
Trans-Zambesia Railway from Beira to Terrace, London. They had no children. 
Muracca on tlic Zambesi, which was not During his period as a schoolmaster he 
completed until 1022, eight years after wrote a number of text-books of elemen- 
Metcalfe had left Africa. Since the com- tary Latin, Greek, and Trench, of which 
pletion, early in 1935, of the Zambesi some twenty are still in print. It wns 
bridge on the Lower Zambesi, through primarily with the idea that he might 
railway communication has been cstab- handle tlresc little books more profitably 
lished between Blantyre and Beira. himself that, in June 1880, under the 

Metcalfe was elected an associate of the style Methuen & Co., he opened a small 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1885, and publishing ollice in Bury Street, London, 
U member in 1897, and served on the with a manager in charge. From the 
council from 1004 to 1006. He was a beginning educational works were an 
director of the Victoria Falls Power Com- important part of his production, but the 
pany (which in 1009 became the Victoria business of the linn was gradually cx- 
Falls and Transvaal Company) from its tended to every department of letters, 
registration on 17 October 1000. After The first important success of the firm 
retiring from Africa in 1914 he took up of Methuen was tiie publication in 1802 of 
his residence at Winkworth Hill, Has- HndyardJQiiYmg's IJarrack-lioomliallads. 
combe, near Godaiming, Surrey, wlicrc In 1805 Stedman gave up his school and 
he cultivated his hobby of gardening and concentrated on publisliing. Kipling’s 
successfully experimented in colour photo- poetry continued to be published by him, 
graphy. In 1919 he visited Palestine in and the popularity of the novels of Marie 
Older to report to the Zionist organization Corelli [q.v.}, most of which bore the 
on the future development of the country. Methuen imprint, wns anotlier source of 
He died, uninnvricd, at Winkworth Hill profit. Others of the firm’s successful 
29 December 1028, and was buried at antliors were F. W. Bnin, Hilaire Belloc, 
Busbridge, Godahning. He was a hon- ‘George Birmiugliam’, A. G. DraclScy, 
vivant, loved good company, and shone J. B. Bury (with his edition of Gibboti), 
init. Yet most of his life wns arduous and G. K. Chesterdon, A. Glutton Brock, 
solitary. In an emergency he was cool and Joseph Conrad, Kenneth Ginharnc, 
resourceful. He was succeeded as seventh A. P. Herbert, ‘Anthony Hope’, Edward 
baronet by his cousin, Thcophilus John Hutton, W. W. Jacobs, E. V. Knox, 
Massie Metcalfe (born 1866). Sir E. Hay Lnnkester, Sir Oliver Lodge, 

[The Times, 1 January 1929; Proceedings E. V. Lucas (with his edition of Charles 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1929, Lamb and miscelliineoiis works), Robert 
vol, ccxxviii, 852; Union Castle Company’s Lynd, Maurice Maeterlinck, Sir John 
South and East Africa Yecr Hook mul Giiitlc.] Marriott, John Maseliold, A. A. Milne, 
E. I. CAuLYtE. gic Charles Oman, Sir Gilbert Psirker, 
Sir Flinders Petrie, R. L. Stevenson, 
METHUEN, SillAT.GERNONMETHU- and 0.scar ^Vildc. The firm also issued a 
EN MARSHALL, baronet (1856-1924), History of England in seven volumes 
publisher, was born at 171 Union Street, (190^1-1913) by leading liistorians, which 
Soutliwark, 28 Febniai-y 1856, the third met with marked success. Methuen’s 
son of John Buck Stedman, F.R.C.S., range was catholic, but if he may be said 
of Godaiming, at one time mayor of that to have had one special leaning it was 
town, by his wife, Jane Elizabeth, daughter towards topography. He was particular 
of Richard Marshall, of King’s Lynn. He that every book and every edition issued 
changed his surname from Stedman to by his firm should bear the year of 
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j)iil)!iciition. The ollicc of the fimi was 
moved to Essex Street, Strand, in 1803, 
and the business was turned into a limited 
liability company in 1910. 

In politics, of wliicli he was a constant 
ohser^-'er, Meihuen « ns at one time a tariff 
rcfornicr and follower of Joscj)h Cliambcr- 
lain; he changed his mind, however, and 
in 1006 wrote, under tlie title England's 
Uuin, a pamphlet in favour of free trade. 
In 1010 he contested the Guildford division 
of Surrey as ii liberal, but was unsuccessful. 
Two other political works from his pen 
were, in 1901, n panii)lilct on the Boer 
War, called Peace or War in South Africa, 
afterwards cx|)aiuled into The Tragedy of 
South Afi'ica (1005), and in lOll.^liS'MHjffc 
Plan for a iVeoj House of Lords, In 1921 
he compiled An Anthology of English Verse, 
following it in 1022 with a sequel, Shake¬ 
speare to Hardy, bolli of which met with 
a warm welcome. His only other non¬ 
political work was a little book on rock 
plants, entitled An Alpine AJi.C. (1922), 
gardening being the constant delight of 

spare hours. He was created a baronet , 
in 1016. He died 20 September 1024 at' 
Haslcmerc, where he was buried. 

In business Methuen was vigilant, 
imaginative, and constructive, concealing 
under a dilTldent and even detached 
manner great shrewdness. In private life 
he was urbane and philanthropic, much 
concerned in schemes for social welfare. 
By his will he left large sums to Berk- 
hamsted School and to Wadham College. 

[Sir Algernon Melluicn, liaroneL: a Memoir, 
privntcly issued in 1025 ; private iiiforiualion.j 

E. V. Lucas. 

MEUX (formerly LAMBTON), Sin 
HEHWOriTH (1866-1920), admiral of the 
fleet, was born in London 5 July 1856, the 
third son of George Frederick D’Arcy 
Lambton, second Earl of Durham, by his 
wife, Xnrly Bcatj-ix Frances, second 
daughter of James Hamilton, flrst Duke 
of Abcrcorn [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Cheam School and entered the Britannia 
as a naval cadet in 1870. He went to sen 
in December 1871 in the Emlyntion, 
frigate, of the Channel squadron, being 
transferred to the flagship yJgHicourf, under 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in August 1874. 
At the beginning of 1876 he went to the 
Undaunted, flagship, in the East Indies 
until his promotion to sub-lieutenant at 
the end of that year. From the end of 
1870 to March 1870 he served in the 
Alexandra, flagship, in the Mediterranean 
under Sir Geoffrey Hornby. He was 


Meux 

promoted lieutenant in Fcl^ninry I879 
and in 1880 returned to the Alexandra as 
flag-lieutenant to his old chief, Sir Bcau- 
ehomp Seymour, under whom he was 
present at the bombardinerit of Alex¬ 
andria (11 July 1882) and took part in the 
ensuing operatioms on the coast of Egypt, 
Admiral Seymour (created Lord Alecstcr 
for his services), on leaving his command to 
joiii the board of Admiralty in March 1883 
secured a ‘haul-down’ promotion for his 
llag-licuteimnt. On returning home, Com- 
niandcr Lambton went to Dublin as aide- 
de-camp to the lord-lieutenant, the fifth 
Earl Spcnecr. In July 1886 he returned 
to the Mediterranean in command of the 
Dolphin, sloop; and in February 1888 he 
was appointed to the command of the 
royal yacht Osborne, a post which he held 
until his promotion to captain in 1880, 
From 1890 to 1802 he was flag-captain 
to (Sir) Charles Ilotham in the WarspUe 
on the Pacific station. 

In July 1804 Earl Spencer, then first 
lord of the Admiralty, appointed Lambton 
Jiis naval private sccrctnry, iind Lainhton 
retained the post under S[jciiccr’s .succes¬ 
sor, Viscount Goschen, imLil 1807. In this 
important ollicc both ministers placed the 
greatest reliance on his independent and 
fearless judgement on the claims of senior 
olficcrs for ap])ointments; indeed, on more 
than one occasion Lambton advised his 
chief to make high appointments to which 
the sea lords olojected, but which in the 
event were fully justified. He failed, how¬ 
ever, to make himself popular with the 
officers with wdioin he had to deal through 
the lack of consideration which he showed 
them, although he was far junior to most 
of them in rank and to all of them in age. 

In 1807 Lambton W'cnt to the China 
station in ctMTunand of the cruiser Poiver- 
fttl, and on his voyage liomc in her in 
October 1800 he was sent to Durban, at n 
critical moment in the early stages of the 
South African War. On his way tliithcr he 
called at Mauritius, and on his own initia¬ 
tive embarked the 2nd battalion of the 
South Yorksliirc Regiment. Sir George 
Stu.T.rt Wliite [if-v.], in command of the 
defence of Liulysmith, had been sending 
urgent messages for the sup])!y of more 
powerful guns. Captain (Sir) Percy Scott 
[q.v.] in tlie cruiser Terrible, which had 
arrived at the Cape on its \vay to replace 
thePmoerful on the China station, devised 
gun-carriages for 12-poundcr and 47 
naval guns, and with these powerful rein¬ 
forcements Lambton landed with a naval 
brigade and arrived at Ladysmith on 80 
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October just in time. The naval guns kept 
down the Ilocr artillery througliout the 
subsequent siege; and Lambton was, in 
Sir George Wliite’s words, ‘the lire of the 
garrison’ until its ultimate relief (28 
February). Lambton was awai-ded a C.B. 
for his serviees, and on the arrival of the 
Powerful in England was welcomed with 
great popular entimsiasm. At the end of 
that year he was persuaded by Lord 
Rosebery and by his brotiier, Lord Dur¬ 
ham, to stand at the general election, in the 
liberal interest, for Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
but he was unsuccessful. In April 1901 i 
he was appointed to tlie command of the; 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, nnd three 
months later lie was made commodore in 
charge of the king’s yachts; he retained: 
this command until April 1908, having! 
been promoted to rear-admiral in October, 
1902. From June 1003 he had a year’s 
service afloat ns second in command to 
Lord Charles Bevesford in the Channel 
licet, and from November 1004. to Decem¬ 
ber 1900 he commanded the cruiser 
division of the Mediterranean fleet. In 
January 1908 he was appointed vice-1 
admiral and eonimandcr-in-chief in China,! 
returning home in April 1,910. 

At this stage in Lambton’s caTcer oc¬ 
curred a great change in his private affairs. 
A few days after hauling down his flag lie 
married Mildred, third dtinghtcr of the 
first Baron Alington [(pv.] and widow of 
Viscount Chelsea (died 1008), second son 
of the fifth Earl Cadogaii [q.v.j. In the 
following December lie came into a large 
fortune under the will of Valeric Susie, 
widow of Sir Henry Brent Meux, breivcr, 
third baronet, of Theobald’s Park, Wal¬ 
tham Cross. During the South African 
War Lady Meux, on liearing of the landing 
of the naval guns for the defence of Lady¬ 
smith, had ordered six naval 12-iJoundcr 
guns, mounted on travelling carriages, to 
be made at Elswick and sent out to the 
commander-in-chicf in South Africa, Lord 
Roberts. They were known as the Elswick 
battery. On his return to England Inter 
in that year, Lambton had called upon 
Lady Meux, described the work of liis gun.s 
at Ladysmith, nnd praised her patriotic 
action in sending similar guns to the front. 
Touched by this trilmte, Ladj' Meux, after 
making many wills, decided to make 
Lambton her heir on the sole condition 
that he changed his name to Meux. This 
lie did by royal licence in September 1011. 
He was promoted admiral in March 1011 
and remiiincd on half-pay until his ap¬ 
pointment in July 1012 to be coinnmncler- 


in-chief nt Portsinouth, an oflice which he 
retained until Pebruary 1010, having been 
selected for the rank of admiral of the 
fleet in March 1915. 

On the outbreak of the E\iropenn Wnr, 
Meux’s princip/il duty was to secure the 
safe passage of the ti'ans])orts conveying 
the British Expeditioninry Force to Fiauec™ 
and to guard the army’s main line of 
communication from Soutlmmpton to 
Havre. This anxious work was carried 
out with complete success; moreover, 
on his own initiative, Meux orgcmiy.cd a 
life-saving patrol service composed of 
yachts and other small craft, sailing under 
the blue ensign with a red cross at the 
main. On giving up his command he was 
persuaded to enter parliament, without 
contest, as conservative member for 
Portsmouth, in the vacancy caused by 
Lord Charles Beresford’s elevation to the 
peerage. He was a popular figure in the 
House of Commons and several times in¬ 
tervened with vigorous speeches on naval 
subjects; but he was not really interested 
in parlianiciitary work, and retired at the 
general election of 1918. 

Meux was now free to devote himself 
to the turf, which since his boyhood liad 
been his greatest interest outside tlie navy. 
He had started breeding blood stock in 
1882, and had bad some good horses 
trained by Tojn Green at Stapleton Park, 
Pontefract. He won the Grand Military 
gold cup with ‘iiuy Lope/.’ in 1895, and 
was elected to the Jockey Club in 1906. 
On inheriting Theobald’s Park, where 
Lady Meux had a racing stable, he bred 
his ow’n horses there, and with tlicm won 
the Hardwicke stakes at Ascot three times, 
the Manchester Novcml)cr Handicap (top 
weight), the Liverpool cup, the Cliestor 
cup, and many other races. He was a very 
shrewd judge of racing and bleeding and 
of all tUL’f matters, and would l\avc been 
an oven more successful owner had lie not 
been too fond of hi.s horses to part with 
them. 

I Meux was a man of strong and inde¬ 
pendent clmraetcr. tlicmgh by no means 
a typical naval olhecr; in fact, the service 
was for him an interest rather than a 
profession. He carried out liis duties witli 
markcfl ability and won the coiilidence 
not only of King Edward VII hut of 
all his associates in the service, Ho was 
created C.V.O. in 1901 and K.C.V.O. in 
1900. He was promoted K.C.B. in 1008 
nnd G.C.B. in 1913. He died 20 September 
1929 at Danebury, an e,state whicii he had 
bought near Stockljridge. His will was 
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\irovcd ut tOlO,'105 gfoss, witli net person- logical insight. She hncl a particularly 
ally £7lM/2()5. lie had no children, and he individual manner and mode of expression, 
Icfl, his furLune, .subject to his widow’s Her verse is churncteri/.ed by a tense fine- 
iiUcicst, to her grandson, Ian Iledwortli drawn rlrythm which varies according to 
liihnour. the emotion of the poem. It is clear, con- 

There are portraits of Meux, painted by cisc, and remarkably direct. Her passion- 
lb A. dc Las/.lo and Ambrose MeEvoy, in ate insistence on facing tlie truth is 
lire possession of his widow, who subsc- particularly evident in Madeleine in 
(picntly married Lord Charles Montagu. Church', her uncanny power of arousing 
A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in in her readers the same emotion as had 
Vanity l<'air 28 June 1900. inspired her own poem makes Jn Nunhead 

[Ofllcial records; private iafonuntion.] Cemetery nlmo.st too piercing; and Sea 
V, W. Baddulkv. Love is a notable e.xnmple of lyrical con¬ 
densation. 

MEW, CHARLOTTE MARY (1830- [T/ie Times, 20 March 1028; peisomil know- 
1028),poet,thccldostdaughtcvofFredcr- ledge.] A. Monro. 

ick Mew, an architect, by his wife, Anne, 

daughter of Henry Edward Kendall, an MEYER, FREDERICK CUOTHER- 
architcct well known in the middle of the TON (18(t7-lD20), Baptist divine, the only 
nineteenth century, was born in Doughty son of Frederick Meyer, merchant, of 
Street, London, 15 November 1860. She London, and grcat-grand.son of John 
was educated privately, and later attended Sebastian Meyer, who migrated from 
lectures at Univer.sity College, London. Worms to London early in tlie eighteenth 
She passed almost the whole of her life in century, was born at Clapham 8 April 
Bloomsbury, and lived for over thirty 1847. Ills mother was Ann, daughter of 
years at 0 Gordon Street. In 1023 she was Henry Sturt, of London. He was edu- 
Rsvaeded a civil list pension o{£75. Shortly cated atBrightou College. Home inlluenccs 
afterwards her much loved sister and and associations with Bapti.st cluirches in 
companion, Anne Mew, was smitten with Bloomsbury and afterwards in New Park 
a mortal illness of which she died in 1027. Road, London, where he was baptized in 
From this blow Charlotte Mew was unable 1864, awakened in Meyer a desire to bc- 
to rally, and she died by her own hand in come a miJiistcr. Before entering upon 
a nursing iiomc in London 24 March 1928. special training he spent two years in an 
Early in her life Charlotte Mew showed oHiccinBillitcrSqiinrc. InlSOOheentcred 
an unusual talent for writing verse and Regent’s Park (RapList) College, and in 
pro.se, and from her twentieth to her 1809 graduated B.A. of London Univer- 
tliirticthycav-shewasarcgukircontributor sity. In 1870 he became assistant to the 
to Temple Bar, She published one ex- Rev, CharlcsSIitchell Birrell, of Liverpool, 
celleiit story, ‘Passed’, in the Yellow Book, the father of Augustine Birrell, and a man 
July 1804. IIerpooms,stories, essays, and of considerable culture. In Illayl872 he 
studies appeared in periodicals from time was called to the ministry of the Baptist 
to time, mainly in The Nation, The A'fti) chapelin York, where he came intocontact 
Stnlcman, 'The Englishzvoman, and The with the well-known American evangelist 
Chap-boolc. Her work was admired by Dwight Lyman Moody, w’bosc influence 
her contemporaries, notably by Thomas proved deep and lasting. In 1874 Meyer 
Hardy, who greatly valued it and con- became pastor of Victoria Road Baptist 
sidcred her to be the best woman poet of church, Leicester, but ‘the amalgam of 
her day. Birrell and Moody’ w'ns unable to find 

Although Clinrlottc Mew continued to in its forms of service adequate scope for 
\VTite throughout her life, only two small his powers, and lie therefore resigned in 
books of her verse have been published— 1878. Melbourne Hall, Leicester, was then 
The Farmer’s Bride (1916) and 'The built for him as tlie centre of tlie social 
Ramhhiig Sailor, which appeared post- and rcligiovis activities of a new pastorate, 
humously in 1920. Her fastidious self- and it is still the home of a flomisliing 
criticism prevented her even from pre- community. Meyer’s later London min- 
.serving anything tlmt did not conform to istry was exercised in two cliurchc.s— 
the standard wliich she hncl set for herself. Regent’s Park chapel (1888-1892 and 
The appearance of licr first book brought 1900-1015) and Christ Church, West- 
her immediate recognition. The title poem minster Bridge Road (1892-1907 and 
exhibits to the full her peculiar powers of 1915-1921). He remained ‘pastor emcr- 
condensationandherdramaticandpsycho- itus’ of the latter until his death. In 
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1911 the McMivster University of Canada competition for the Indian civil service 
conferred upon liim the honorary degree lield in 1879 he obtained the third place. 
Of D.D. Two years later Meyer joined the service 

For more than half a centuiy Meyer in Madras, His Jirst post outside the 
carried on a unique ministry. Hisinduslry Vresidency, where his ability and industry 
was extraordinary, and he served in many had .soon, been marked, was tliat of dejjuty 
capacities with distinction. In lOO't-lOOo secretary, fin£ince department, govern- 
and in 1920-1021 he was president of the incnt of India (1898). Throughout his 
National Free Church Council; in 1006- long connexion with tliat department, 
1907 president of the Baptist Union; he Meyer’s work was distinguislied by great 
presided at tlie World’s Sunday School critical power, wiiicli soinetiincs offended 
Convention held at Washington in 1908, through its mordancy, and by a compre- 
and he served otlier movements ^vitli hensive grasp of detail wliicli nc\'cr ob- 
siinilnr energy and ability. He was a scured Iiis perception of tlie broad features 
prolific writer of devotional and exi)ository of a case. 

books, sermons, painphlctH, and articles. In 1002 Meyer succeeded Sir Herbert 
Some seventy volumes came from his pen, Rlslcy ns Indian editor of the Imperial 
and of these several have been published Gazelleer of India (tliird edition), a post 
in other languages. It has been esti- which he held till 190S. Although he was 
mated that at the time of Meyer’s death notan Oriental scholar, liis clear historical 
S,000,000 copies of his books and tracts sense, based on wide study of ancient and 
had been circulated. He travelled widely, modern history, enabled him to guide on 
visitiag Germany, Canada, North and right lines a number of contributors of 
Central America, the Near and Far East, unequal merit. After he had become 
Soutli Africa, and Australia, alwaj's with financial secretary, government of India, 
a religious purpose. He took a large part in 1005, the controversy between Lord 
in social and philanthro{)ie work, and CurAon [q-v.] as viceroy and Lord Kit- 
bis outspoken protests against public chener [q-v.] as commundcr-in-chief led 
evils occasionally cx'posed him to severe to the abolition of the post of military 
criticism. But lie lived tlic gospel that he member of the viceroy’s council. Meyci* 
preached. His deep sincerity, his emphasis was appointed in 1006 to the newly created 
upon the experience of the Holy Spirit, post of seci'ctary of military finance, which 
and his frank unveiling of his inner life involved important and delicate duties as 
in the effort to help otliers impressed his liaison olliccr between the civil and mili- 
conteinpornrles, and made him widely tary departments. Here bis knowledge of 
respected outside nonconformist circles, finance and powers of organization were 
In conferences suc!i as those held at Kes- especially useful during Lord Kitchener’s 
wick and at NortUlicld, Massachusetts, he rearrangement of the army in India. He 
was an cvcr-welcome figure. He died 28 was subsequently (1007-1909) a member 
March 1029 at BoiirncmouLh. of a royal conimissiori whiclr inquired 

Meyer married in 1871 Jane Eliza .Tones, into the i) 0 ssil)ility of decciitrali'/-ing con- 
of Birkenhead (died Janvravy 1929), and trol in almost uU departments of the civil 
had one dauglitcr. acliniiiLstmtion of India, and bad im- 

[The Times, 30 March 1929; The Jlaplisl portiint results in freeing local bodies from 
Year Book, 1930; W. Y. Fullerton, F. B. omeial restraint. 

Meyer, a liiographij, 1029,] After serving (1912-1913) on a small 

J, II, Rusiiurooke. committee, prc.sided over by Ficld- 
Marshul Lord Nieiiolson, W'iiicli inquired 
MEYER, Sin WILLIjVMSTEVENSON into military expciKliture in India, Meyer 
(1860-1022), Indian civil servant, was succeeded Sir Guy Fleetwood iVilson in 
born at Galatz, Moldavia, during a 1013 as finance tneinbcr of tlic government 
temporary visit of his yuirmts, 13 Feb- of India, and l»cld that po.st throughout 
luary 1860. lie was the elder sou of the the Euremeuu War. Hus administration of 
Hev. Theodore .lonah Mej'er, a tninintev military fiiiafic-c u’ns cJwirgcd irilh pai’.si- 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, moiiy leading to ilisastev, osyiccially in the 
who was naturalized as u British subject Iteporl of the royal commission on the 
in 18”)."), by his wife, .lane Ann, daughter ISlesopotamia Campuign (1917), which 
of William Stevenson. He was educated referred to ‘hiclicnlions of rcluctiince on 
at a mission school at Blacldieatb, at the part of the Indian government to 
University College School, and at Uni- recognize the indisputable fact, that war 
versity College, London; and in tlie open means extra expenditure’ (p. lOG). But 
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llie critieisriiH were largely unjust so far 
as l\Ic.yor wns ci'mccrnccj, for in India rcol 
and linal respo^isibility attaches to the 
viceroy and coiiinander-in-ehief whose 
policy binds the finance member. The 
tJovernment of Imtia Act (1858) had con¬ 
templated nn army in India organized 
only for internal security and for frontier 
defence, and during fifty years siicce.ssivc 
secretaries of state had resisted ex])en- 
ditiire beyond what they considered 
sullicient for tliose purposes. In spite of 
restriction, expenditure had risen from 
10 million steiiing at the lime of the 
Boer Wuv to nearly 20 million in 101.'}- 
1914, and was regularly challenged ns 
excessive by Indian politicians. The 
measures wliich Meyer took to reduce the 
dislocation caused by the War through 
flactuatiiig exchange, denciency of cur¬ 
rency, loss of conlklcnee, diminished 
trade, and increased expenditure were 
generally njiinoved. He changed the 
system of income tax by introducing a 
sliding scale instead of flat rates; and 
when the customs tariff liad to be raised, 
ho framed it, in nceordance with Indian 
desires, so ns to give some preference to 
Indian industries, espeetally cotton and 
iron. His services as first president of the 
central recruiting board were also notable, 
and he enlarged the field of recruitment by 
changing it from a regimental to a civil 
ogcncy. 

To^vnl•ds Indian aspirations for a larger 
share in the control of their own affairs 
Meyer’s attitude was liberal and optimistic, 
though cautious, especially in the matter 
of finance. He is reported to have coined 
the term ‘dyarchy’ in reference to the 
method of administration introduced by 
the Government of India Act (1010) in 
which a provincial government includes 
both members appointed by the crown and 
ministers chosen from elected members of 
the legislative council. 

Rleyer, who retired from the Indian 
civil service in 1018, was appointed in 
October 1020 first high commissioner of 
India, to take over from the secretary of 
state functions of agency analogous to 
those performed by the high commis¬ 
sioners of the Dominions. His organiza¬ 
tion of this important and diillcult ollicc 
was very successful. Mainly at his sugges¬ 
tion, the Indian government lias declared 
an open market, without preference for 
British manufactures, for its requirements 
of material not available in India. 

Meyer now took some part in Inter¬ 
national affairs. He represented the 
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British and Indian governments at the 
International Opium Conference at The 
Hague (1011-1012), and he headed the 
Indian delegations at tlic lir.st and second 
assemblies of the League of Nations (192(>- 
1921). His financial experience prompted 
the decision that an external committee 
should control the estimates and accounts 
of the League, and his plea that India 
should be rejn’cscnted on tlie governing 
body of the International Labour Organ- 
ization was aeecptctl later. He was also 
chairman of the finance sub-committee 
of Enrl Haig’s Ofliccr.s’ Association and 
a member of the Imperial Shipping 
ComniiLtcc. 

During the early years of his service 
Meyer was interested in the affairs of the 
Madras University, to whieli lie left a 
legacy; and he translated and revised!. 
Chuillcy’s L'Indc Brilannique ns Adminis- 
Iralivc Problems of British India (1910), 
His ready wit in private life made him 
an attractive companion to tliose who 
escaped his caustic jiKlgements. In recog¬ 
nition of his public services he was macle 
K.C.I.E. (1009), K.C.S.I. (1915), and 
G.C.I.E. (1018). He married in 1895 Mabel 
Henrietta (died 1914), daughter of RTajor 
Willijiin W.-Jackson, Indian army. Theiv 
son and daughter predeceased him, the 
deaths of both being due to tragic acci¬ 
dents. His own death, which occurred in 
London 10 October 1022, was sudden. 
A ernyon portrait by ‘Spy Junior’ is at 
India House, the office of the liigh com¬ 
missioner for India, Aldwych, London. 

[The. Times, 20 October 1022; India OJfice 
List, 1022; Alesopoininin Coniinissmi ItcpoTl, 
1017, (M. 8010; private inforniiilion ; pcrsonnl 
knowledge.] R. Burn. 

MEYNELL, ALICE CimiSTIANA 
GERTRUDE (1847-1022), poet, essayist 
and journalist, was bora at Barnes 22 
September 1847, the younger of the two 
daughters of Thomas James Thompson, 
by his wife, Cliristiana, daughter of 
Thomas Edward Weller. The elder 
daughter, Elizabeth, well known later as 
a painter of bnttle-.sccncs, married Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Sir William Eraiiois Butler 
[q.v.]. The Tiionip.soii.s lived almost ns 
much in Italy and Fiance as in Englaiul, 
Mr. Thompson, a Cambildgc man, a friend 
of Charles Dickens (by whom he was intro¬ 
duced to Christiana Weller), and a life¬ 
long dilettante, devoted himself to his 
daughters’ education, and Alice Meyncll 
has recorded in a memorable essay and in 
a poem her indebtedness to his intellect 
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and charnetcr. Mrs. Thompson became a This volume was followed by Other Poems 
Roman Catholic about 18TO; her example (privately printed, 1800), Later Poems 
was followed by Alice about 1872, by (1902), A Fedhcr of Women and other 
Elizabeth a year later, and by their father Poems (1917), and posthumously, Last 
shortly before his death in 1881. Their Poe»ns (1923). It is likely that Alice Mcy- 
chnngeofrcligionbrought Aliceintotouch nell -will rank among wonren poets with 
with the circle that included Aubrey de Emily Bronte, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
Vere, who introcliiccd her to Tennyson ing, and Christina Rossetti. There is a 
and encouraged her to publish; and her marked difference between licr earlier and 
first volume of poems, appeared later poems, and her public will often be 

in 1875, when she was twenty-eight. tlivided into admirers of one or tlie other. 

Inl877 AliccThoinpsonnmrdcd'Wilfrid She herself depreciated licr earlier work, 
Meynell, and became bis helijinate in withitsmournfulsweetncss. Hcrlaterverse 
journalism, the births of eight children is generally (as her prose always) packed 
between 1870 and 1801 still leaving her close mth subtle and original thought, 
time for much writing. In 1880 the Further volumes of reprinted essays are 
Meynells took over a sliovt-lived magazine. The Children (1807), The Spirit of Place 
The Pen, and here are to be found essays (1890), Ceres' Runaway (1000), Hearts of 
on Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, Rossetti, Controversy (1017: essays on Tennyson, 
and Swinburne, wliieh anticipate the con- Swinburne, Dickens, and the Brontes), and 
victions and style of Alice Meynell’s later The Second Person Singular (1021). In 
writing. From 1881 to 1808 Wilfrid 1901-1002, during a visit to the United 
Meynell, with his wife’.s help, edited The States, she lectured on Dickens, the 
Weekly Register, From 1883 to 1805 they Brontes, and scventcentb-centnry poetry. 
edited Merry England, a montlily, and this, Of her volumes of prose only one or two 

too, is full oi' writing recognizable as Alice were witten as books: the first was John 
McyneH’s even when unsigned or pseudo- Rxiskin (1000), a discussion of his teach- 
nymmis, including essays on Trollope, ings and contentions, considered book by 
Cliarles Reade, George Eliot, the Carlyles, book. The other was Mary, The Mofher 
Coventry Patmore, and Aubrey dc Vere. of Jesus (1012), essays on the Blessed 
(Another source for her iinreprinted prose Virgin in theology, tradition, morality, 
is the Dublm Review from 1000 to 1922.) art, and poetry. Even these were com- 
She also contributed to the Scots Observer missioned by publishers, not spoutane- 
(after 1801 the National Observer) from ously undertaken by herself; which is no 
1880 to 1804'during the editorship of W.E. more than to say that her life was condi- 
Heiiley [q.v.], and her first volume of tioned by necessity: almost all lier prose 
essays, The Rhythm of JAfe (1893), was was journalism, but all her journalism was 
almost entirely reprinted from these two literature. 

periodicals. About 1802 she became Two enterprises, however, she must 
personally acquainted with Coventry Pat- have undertaken with all her heart: the 
more, whose genius slie had long recog- first, an anthology from Patmore, The 
nized, and who now proclaimed her genius Poetry of Pathos and Delight (1805); the 
with equal ardour. In 1804 she undertook second, an anthology of English lyric 
to wite a weekly article in the PnW MaK poctiy, The Ftower of the Mind (1807), 
Gazette, at first anonymously, and after- with notes which are sometimes miniature 
wards under the initials ‘A. M.’ George essays. She also wrote prefaces to over a 
Meredith sought out the acquaintance of dozen volumes of selections from in- 
the writer of these articles, and her second dividual poets, and to one seventeenth- 
volumeof essays, T/jc Coiof/ro/Ui/c(189(i), century anthology (The Red Letter 
all, except one, reprinted from the Pall Library, 1002-1006). Her last work, 
Mall Gazette, was reviewed both by Pat- published posthumously, was The School 
more and Meredith. Tlicir championship, of Poetry, an anthology for children, with 
and Francis 'I'liompson’s poems to her, delightful notes. All tlic.se benr witness to 
‘Love in Diau’s Lap’ {Poems, 1803), did her passion for poetry, and pre-eminently 
much to secure for her writingthat prestige fortlie poetry of the scn'ontcenth century, 
which its own depth and reticence might The rareness of Alice Mcyneirs prose 
have longer delayed. and later verse arose from her exact use 

In 1803 a collection of Alice Meynell’s of words, and her subtle senses. Her eyes 
Poems was published at the same time a.s and ears were extraordinarily acute; her 
her first volume of essays. The former sense of justice insatiable—with some very 
comprised mostly the Preludes of 1875. human lapses. Her Christianity meant 
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not ‘tlic iinciisy certiiinties of the bigot’ ferred to Cape Town, which then became 
(her own phrase), nor the certitude of the his permanent head-quarters, 
mystic; it tncant linn but diilicult faith. About this time Miohell made the ac- 
‘Thou art the Way. quaintance of Cecil Rhodes [q.v.], who 

Ilndst Thou been nothing but the goal was then engaged in trying to convince 
I cannot say the BritLsh government of the necessity of 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul.’ preventing the Boer republics from oc- 

(Xaicr Pocwjs,‘I nm the Way.’) cupying Jlcehuaualand Eind closing the 
Religion, with whatever innocent allcvi- trade route to the North. Michell was 
utions of ‘the burthen of the mystery’, deeply impressed with the views and 
makes the thought of much of her poetry (sharuetcrof liUodcs. ‘I loved Rliodcs',he 
and provides the subjects of mnny of her said, *as I have never loved any other 
essays. The alleviations being most real, man’; and Rhodes, on his side, had im- 
she has appreciations, a delight, and a plicit faith in Mieliell’s judgement. For 
most unusual gaiety of spirit. And every ten yearn before Rhodes’s death in 1002 
one who knew her—the non-Christian Michell held hi? general power of attorney 
lileredith no less than the Catholic Pat- and, during Rhodes’s frequent periods of 
more—testified to her evident sanctity. absence from South Africa, acted for him 

Alice MeyncU died in London 27 Nov- in matters relating to the affairs of the 
ember 1022. A water-colour .sketch of her, British South Africa Comimny. In 1807 
made by Adrian Stokes in 1877, is in the Rliodcs asked Michell to become one of 
possession of Mr. Wilfrid Meyncll. An his executors, and obtained from him a 
etching of this made by Tristram Ellis has promise that on his death he would retire 
been muclircproduccd. Ancarly full-length from the Standard Bank and succeed Iiim 
pencil-dr.awing of her by John Sargent as chairman of Do Beers Consolidated 
(1805) is in the National Portrait Gallciy. Miuc.s, and hceorno a director of the 

[Viola Meyncll, Alice Meunell, a Memoir, South Africa Company. 

1020 ; Anne Kiinbell Tiicll, Mrs. Afc^ne/i «»d ileanwhilc Miclicll s influence m the 
her Litcrarij tieueratum, 1025; personal know- banking world steadily increased. In 
ledge; private information.] F. Page. 1893 he attended a conference called to 

consider the ad<q)tion of a single coinage 

JIICHELL, Sin LEWIS LOYD (184-2- for South Africa. The conference broke 
1028), South African banker and politi- clown, as Dr. Loyds, who rcinescnted the 
clan, was born at Plyinoiith 11 August Transvaal, insisted tluit the proposed 
1842, the second son of John Michell, coinage should bear the head of President 
solicitor, of Ilfracombe, a member of an Kruger. It was on the occasion of this 
old Cornish family, by his wife, Mary conference that Kruger asked Miciicll why 
Bryan. lie was named after Lewis Loyd, he could not speak Dutch, an attack which 
the banker (father of Samuel Jones Loyd, hlichell coimtGrcd by suggesting that, as 
first Baron Ovcrstonc, q.v,), through the president had been born at Colcsberg, 
whose instrumentality he w'BS sent to in British tcrrltorjq he should be familiar 
school at Christ’s Hospital, then situated with tlie English language. In recognition 
in Newgate Street, London, In 1850 he of his services at this eoureroacc Miclicll 
entered Bolitho’s Dank at Penzance, and was presented by tlic Cape government 
after four years’ training there was trnns- with a silver salver, and in 1895 he be- 
ferred to the London and South African came sole general nmnager in South Africa 
Bank. In 1804 he was sent to Port of the Standard Bank, 

Elizabeth, Cape Colony, wherc he was Michell’s account, in his Li/c of Rhodes, 
destined to remain for twenty-one years, of the events connected with the .Taincson 
About 1872 he left the London and South Raid (29 December 1895) shows that it 
African Bank in order to become manager was not unfci] Rhodes saw him shortly 
of the Standard Bunk of South Africa at after the Raid tliat Jihodcs explained how 
Port Elizabeth. His life at Port Elizabeth liis policy of federation had been maned 
seems to have been peaceful enough, until by ‘the prccfiiitauey of the Raid, tlie 
the outbreak in 1880 of the first Boer War, unprc-iiarcdness of tlic Rand and the 
at the conclusion of which, in 1881, he timidity of Mr. Hofnieyr’. In Mielicirs 
met I’lesidents Kruger and Bnvnd and view the Raid was not the cause of the 
secured the insertion in the convention War which broke out in 1899, but was 
then made with the British government ‘a picturesque and irregular episode in the 
of a clause safeguarding banking interests long dud between Republican aspirations 
in the Transvaal. In 1885 he was trans- and the settled convictions of those who 
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prcfevred British institutions’. The Raid, 
he argued, retarded rathertlinn accelerated 
the final struggle, in that it tied for a while 
the hands of the paramount power. 

Throughout the South African War, on 
behalf of the British War Olficc, MicJicU 
directed the financing of the army’s ve- 
qiiircinents in South Africa, and at the 
close of the War, after attending Rhodes’s 
funeral in the Mntoppo Hills, near 
Bulawayo, in March 1902, in fulfllmcntof 
his proniise, he retired from the Standard 
Bank, receiving a grant of £5,000 from a 
grateful board of directors, and was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of Do Beers Consoli¬ 
dated Mines and a director of the British 
South Africa Company. At this time 
(] 902) Michell was knighted in recognition 
of his services as chairman of the Cape 
martial law board, wliich had been ap¬ 
pointed to consider tlie cases of British 
subjects who had been guilty of treason¬ 
able practices during the War. 

Michell was now elected a member of the 
Cape House of Assembly, and in 1003 
became minister without portfolio in (Sir) 
Lcandcr Starr Jameson’s cabinet. Parlia¬ 
mentary life, however, in no way appealed 
to him, and in 1905 he resigned his seat, 
and also the chainnansiiip of De Beers. 
From this time his attention was chiefly 
concentrated on the business of the Rhodes 
Trust and of the Hritish South Africa 
Company, wliich entailed frequent visits 
to London and Rhodesia, although his 
interest in public affairs was by no means 
diminished. Together with Sir William 
Milton and Sir Charles Coghlan [q.v.j he 
represented Rhodesia at the national 
convention (October lOOS-May 1909) 
which preceded the formation of the Union 
of South Africa. In 1010 he published his 
Life of Rhodes, with the object, as he said, 
of showing that Rhodes was a great 
Englisliinan. 

At this period Michcll’s health was giv¬ 
ing him cause for anxiety, and in 1017 he 
resigned his position of Rhodes trustee. 
With advancing age his activities naturally 
decreased, but he retained to the last his 
dircefcorship of the British Smith Africa 
Company and his close connexion with all 
Rhodesian affairs. He died at Cape Town 
20 October 1928. 

Michell married in 1871 Maria Agnes, 
daughter of Edward Pliilpott, magistrate 
at Uitenhage, and they bad four sons and 
three daughters. 

[Sir Lewis Michell, Life of Cecil J. nhodes, 
2 vols., 1010; private information; personal 
knowledge.] D. Cuapmn. 


Milligan 

MILLIGAN, Sin WILLIAM~(1804- 
1929), laryngologist and otologist, was 
bom at Aberdeen 24 August 1864, the 
son of the Very Rev. 'WilUam Milligan 
[q.v.], professor of biblical criticism, 
Aberdeen University, 1800-1803, by his 
wife, Annie Mary, daughter of David Mac¬ 
beth Moir [q.v.], physician and author. 
He was educated at Aberdeen University, 
graduating M.B., C.M., in 1880 and M.D. 
with the liighest honours in 1892. He was 
demonstrator of anatomy in the Aberdeen 
medical school, and subsequently served 
for a time as house surgeon at the Northern 
Ho.spital, Liverpool. He then proceeded 
to study oto-laryngology at Gottingen and 
Vienna, finally settling in Manchester, then 
nt the zenith of its prosperity. 

Milligan had the opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing more scientific methods, especially 
tliose of pathology, into a subject whiclx 
was then in the stage of primitive em¬ 
piricism. He became aural surgeon to the 
Manchester Ear Hospital, nurist and 
laryngologist to the Royal Infirmary and 
Christie Hospital, Manchester, and lecturer 
on diseases of the ear and throat to the 
Victoria University. He was president of 
the laryngological and otologicnl sections 
of the Royal Society of Medicine (1911 
and 1021). He possessed all the attributes 
of the successful surgeon—impressive 
per.soimlity, sound judgement born of 
ripe experience, and the power of putting 
his opinion into action w'itli his hands. He 
was eager in trying new methods, and was 
a firm believer in the employment of 
radium. He deliglited in a carpenter’s 
shop, but cared little for sport. His 
interests were wide and were justified by 
his ability. They extended from tiie 
Radium Institute at Manchester to a 
financial trust wiiich he founded in Edin¬ 
burgh and of whicli he was chairman. A 
lifelong liberal, he imsiiccossfiilly con¬ 
tested the West division of Salford in 1022. 

During the War Milligan was appointed 
consulting surgeon for the throat and ear 
in the North-Western area, serving with 
the ranlc of major in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Territorial Force). In 1914 
be was knighted for his w’ork in tire investi¬ 
gation of cancer. His publications include 
A. Pi-oclic(il Handbook of the Discuses of the 
Hot (1011). He married in 1890 Bertha 
Warden, daughter of James Anderson, 
of Frognal Park, Hampstead, and Hilton 
House, Abci-deensliiro, and bad one son 
and one daugliter. He died of pneumonia 
in a nursing home in Manchester 10 
December 1029. 
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Milligan wns a distiriRuishcd-looking 
ni!i!\, with slightty aquiline 

fcatui'cs luui fair liair. WcU-dressed, w'ith 
clianning and dignified manners, he was 
ns successful in ihe financial world ns in 
medicine: he left some £ 100,000 at his 
dcatli. 

[Pcisonal knowledge.] E. A. Picrnns. 

MThNER, ALFRED, Viscount 
MinNi^i (1854-1025), statc.sman, was 
born at Giessen, Ilcsse-Darinstndt, 23 
Mnrch 18.54, the only son of Charles Milner, 
M.D., by his wife, Mary Icrnc, danglitcr 
of Majoi-'Cencral John Ready, siicce.ssively 
governor of Prince EdwanPs Island and 
of the Isle of Man, and widow of St. George 
Croinic. His failier, coming of a Lanca- 
shii'C bu-sincss family, was a man of 
brilliant parts—‘twice my brains’, Milner 
said of bim—but with intcrc.sts too varied 
to make him a success in his chosen 
profession. His mother, nearly twenty 
years older than her second husband, was 
a woman of rare cle^’ntion of character, 
noted, too, for her frank and joyous laugh; 
she died when her son was only fifteen, 
yet old enough to remember her always 
as an inspiration for his own life. 

Milner’s first four years were spent with 
his parents in Germany; then, after eight 
years in Cliclsoa, where his father set up 
with moderate success as a doctor, he 
returned with his family to Germany and 
was sent to scliool for three years at the 
gymnasium of Tiibingcn. These three 
years at school at Tiibingcn, of which 
Milner always spoke with appreciation, 
and the fact that his paternal grandmother, 
Sophie von Rnppard, was a German, gave 
a hfuidle to liis detractors in after-life for 
reproaching him with being more German 
than English in his outloolc. But, although 
he always liad in him something of the 
German precision and logical consistency, 
in the main his education and outlook were 
thoroughly English. By his mother’s wish 
he was brought back to England after her 
death and put in special charge of her 
brother. Colonel Cliavles Ready; and at 
the curly age of fifteen he was entered ns 
a student at King’s College, London. 
There he did brilliantly, carrying off 
nearly every available prize in classics, 
history, and literature, ns well as making 
his mark in the debuting society: so great, 
indeed, was his reputation there tliat in 
1878, six years after he had left, the po- 
fessor of classics, J. B. Mayor, invited 
him to take over some of his classes. But 


it was a hard and lonely life: his means 
were very slender, and, as his father had 
gone back to live in Germany, he was 
boarded with a cousin, Mr. Malcolm. Yet 
there were compensations: he and his 
cousin’s daughter, Marianne, struck up a 
close friendship, never broken in after¬ 
life; and during tlic holidays he often 
went for long walking tours witli his father. 
The most memorable of these was in 1870, 
during the Pranco-I’russiun War, when 
they followed in the wake of the German 
army and actually saw something of the 
siege of Strasburg: the impression then 
made on young Milner by wlmt he saw of 
the military and political preparedness of 
the Germans, as contrasted with the 
chaotic .state of the French, was lasting 
and gi'cntly influenced his whole political 
outlook. 

Two yeans later (1872) Milner won the 
first scholarship at Rnlliol College, and for 
the next four years his nature could unfold 
itself in the genial atmosphere of Oxford; 
it may, in fact, be said that during these 
pregnant four years he formed or develop¬ 
ed the principles on wliich his whole future 
life w'as to be based. Tire Oxford to wliich 
he came, as he himself once said, was 
marked by ‘a very .striking change in the 
.social and political piiilosophy of the place, 
a change which has since reproduced itself 
on the larger stage of the world’. The 
rector of Lincoln College, hinrk Pattison, 
it is true, still represented among the 
dons the cynicism of an older generation, 
with its uses, jicrhaps, as a corrective of 
youth’s exuberant enthusiasm; but at 
Balliol there were R. L. Nettle,ship, ‘so 
great in his humility and humble in his 
greatness’, ns has been well said of him, 
T. H. Green, aftcrw'avds Whyte’s professor 
of moral philosojiliy, Francis de Paia- 
vacini, Milner’s .special tutor, sympathetic 
guides in drawing out the best of youth’s 
generous instincts and giving them a basis 
of scholarship and deep thouglit; and, 
above all, the master, Benjamin Jowett, 
with his catholic outlook on life and his 
bracing Socmtic irony. Balliol, in Milner’s 
finst year, was at the height of its fume 
and ncliicvcinont, with seven out of ten 
university scholurships and prizes to its 
credit. Milner himself soon took no small 
part in these triumphs, obtaining a first 
class in clas-sienl moderations (1874) and 
winning successively the Hertford (1874), 
the Craven (1877), the Eldon (1878), and 
the Derby (1878) scholarships, and nar¬ 
rowly missing the Ireland scholarship 
owing to his difTidence. At tlic Union he 
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spoke ravdy {iiul then only on itmttcr.s 
which deeply interested liiin, then and 
thereafter, such as the subject of imperial 
relations. But although his speeches were 
infrequent and not marked by great 
eloquence, they ciirried more weight, says 
a contemporary, tlian those of any other 
mnn of his time: and he was accordingly 
elected president in 1876. It is also re¬ 
corded that at a meeting of the Palmer¬ 
ston Club he attacked Gladstone to his 
face for his ‘Little-England* views. In 
1870 he obtained a first class in literae 
kimuiniores and was elected to a fellowship 
at New College. 

Academic honours, however, were the 
least part of what Milner gained from 
Oxford: far more came to liim from auoh 
friends and contemporaries as H. H. 
Asquith, Herbert Warren, Sidney Ball, 
Charles Gore, E. B. Iwan-Miillcr, Leonard 
Monteflore, .T. M. Renclel, and, especially, 
Arnold Toynbee. In this earnest, stimu¬ 
lating society Milner found just the sym¬ 
pathy he needed with the passion already 
latent in him for public work, political 
and social, Even there, however, he some¬ 
times seemed precociously aloof, pi-eco- 
cioiisly master of his own counsel, and 
already in his third year the young 
president of the Union is described by & 
visitor to Oxford ns ‘tall, dignifled, and 
grave beyond his years, weighing evidence 
on every subject, anxious for the mainten¬ 
ance of absolute justice, eager to organtec 
rather than to inHuence, and fearful to 
give generous impulses full vein*. At any 
rate at Oxford, by ills scholnrsiiips and his 
fellowship, Milner gained freedom from 
the grinding fear of poverty which had 
haunted him in the past, lost his sense of 
loneliness, profited to the full from friend¬ 
ships and leisure for thought, and de¬ 
veloped a saving sense of humour and 
enjoyment of life. Oxford, and In Oxford 
Balliol and especially New College, his 
home there after 1870, always remained 
especially dear to him. When, in later 
life, he sought for young men to help him 
in his South African labours, it was from 
Oxford almost cutivcly that he drew them. 
And Oxford responded to liLs affection. 
In 1000, when he liud returned to England 
to find a coldly critical attitude in many 
of his old su])poi'ters, she showed her 
faith in him by coni'ening upon him the 
honornry degree of D.C.L., and in the last 
month of his life elected him, without 
opposition, to the clmnccUorslup of the 
Univerity. 

Yet, devoted son as he was of Oxford, 


lifter talcing his degree Milner had ambi¬ 
tions beyond that of the tutorship offered 
him by New College. lie was nlready 
conscious that his bent was for a life of 
‘public usefulness’, as he expressed it in 
his diary; so in 1879 he betook himself to 
London, staying at iirst with the Malcolms 
in Clavcrton Street, ate dinners at the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 
in 1881, But briefs were scarce, and he 
turned to journalism as a means of liveli¬ 
hood, working on the old Pall Mall 
Gazatle, first under John (afterwards Vis¬ 
count) Morley [q.v.] and in 1883 as assis¬ 
tant editor to William Thomas Stead [q.v.], 
^ chief with whose imperialist views on 
foreign and colonial policy and enthusiasm 
for social reform he was in complete accord. 
At first he even entered into the fun of 
Stead’s revolutionary e.scapndcs in j ournal- 
ism,but their crude sensationalism became 
more than he could stomach, and in 1885 
he resigned his connexion with the Pall 
Mall. Journalism, in fact, as he himself 
used to say, ‘neither suited him nor he it’. 

More important, however, for Milner’s 
ultimate purpose in life tlian journalism 
or any other method of earning a liveli¬ 
hood during these early days in London 
was the association which he maintained 
I with some of his old Oxford friends and 
I with a few new-comers of the same stamp. 
It is a tribute to Milner’s pcvsistcnce and 
to the core of warm affection, veiled to 
outsiders hy his somewhat cold exterior, 
that his deepest friendships were enduring 
and were nearly all made during liis Ox¬ 
ford days or in the early years in London. 
Such friends were Arnold Toynbee [q.v.], 
first and foremost, (Sir) Edward Tyas 
Cook [q.v.], whom be brought on to the 
Pall Mall Gazelle, Henry Birchenough, 
with whom Im set up in rooms in St. 
James’s in 1884, Iwan-Miillcr, Clinton 
Dawkins, the Moiiteliores, Lyttelton Cell, 
and a few others. Some of these used to 
continue the voctes Oxoaienscs at a little 
dLscussion society in the Temple founded 
by Arnold Toynbee, who of all Milner’s 
friends exercised tlie most decisive influ¬ 
ence upon him, no less alter his premature 
death in 1883 than during the brief years 
of their friendship. ‘In si^ite of the lapse 
of yeans’, Milner snid in aii address eleven 
years later, ‘his thought, his aspirations, 
Ills manner of speech, yea, the very ex¬ 
pression of his eountcimnee and the tone 
of his voice, are so vividly pi'csciit to me, 
and seem to me still, though I am long 
past the age of illusions, no less noble and 
inspiring tlian they did in the radiant 
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(luy.s of yoiitlirul idciUisiu, when we first 
ft'iciuls.’ By Toynbee Milner and his 
frieiuis nt Oxford or nt the Temple ‘were 
(k;e])ly impressed’, to quote Milner’s own 
words iiyain, ‘with their individunl duty as 
citizens and lillcd with enthusiasm for 
social e(|iKility, which led them to bridge 
lire gulf between the educated and the 
wiige-carning class’. Under this influence 
and llmt of Samuel Augustus Barnett 
[q.v.], ‘one of the best men that ever lived, 
a really noble and beautiful clmractcr’, 
us Milner wrote of him in 1918, one of the 
first tilings Milner did when he came to 
I-.ondoii w’as to take a large part in the 
then noi'el University Extension Society 
founded by Barnett and hi.s wife in White¬ 
chapel, acting as its joint secretary and 
giving several courses of lectures. In the 
list of lecturers at Whitechapel on behalf 
of this society, besides the names of 
William Stubbs, James Bryce, and Arnold 
Toynbee, appears that of Milner with a 
course on ‘The State and the duties of 
Rulers’; and two years later (1882) he 
gave six lectures on ‘Socialism’, posthu¬ 
mously published in the National licviao 
in 1931. In 1384, as a result of a meeting 
in Sidney Ball’s rooms at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, nddressed by Barnett on 
the subject of founding a university settle¬ 
ment in East London ‘to bring the classes 
into relation’ and ‘to enable University 
men to live with the poor the well-known 
settlement named after Milner’s closest 
friend, Toynbee, was inaugurated in 
Wliitechapcl. Milner himself eagerly co¬ 
operated in its foundation, ancl for the 
rest of his life was one of its most devoted 
supporters. Even after his return from 
South Africa he lectured there on trade 
boards, and from 1011 until his death was 
chairman of the governing body. To 
commemorate his connexion with Toynbee 
HqII and the friend who inspired him and 
its other founders, plaques of Milner and 
Arnold Toynbee were unveiled there in 
1931. 

In the same year that Toynbee Hall was 
founded Milner, while still retaining his 
post on the Pali Malt Gazelle, became 
private secretary to Mr. G. J. (afterwards 
Viscount) Goseben [q.v.] and thus cQinc 
into touch with tlic man destined to start 
him on the career for which he was most 
fitted. Goschen^ although he had been n 
member of Lord Riisscll’s last and Mr. 
Gladstone’s first ministries, was never a 
strong party man and had refused to join 
Gladstone’s second ministry: convinced of 
the great part which England should play 


in the world, he was bitterly opposed to 
Gladstone’s foreign and imperial jjolicy, 
and in domestic alfnirs was antagonized 
by the doctrine of ‘ran.som’, with its 
implied class warfare, propounded by 
Joseph Chamheriain [q.v.]. At the same 
time he was deeply interested in such 
new social experiments as were being 
made by the Barnetts in Whitechapel, 
where in 1879 he had proclaimed the 
principle implicit in the future Toynbee 
Hull, ‘to provide people with the means 
of life rather than of liveliliood’. Thus 
there was a natural ailhuty between 
Goschen and Milner, whose interests, then 
and throughout his life, ivcrc mni/d}' social 
reform as expounded by his friend Toyn¬ 
bee and as excmpliiied by the whole con¬ 
ception of Toynbee Hall, and England’s 
paramount duty of leadership in foreign 
and colonial affair.5, so vociferously pro¬ 
claimed ill the Pall Mall Gazette under 
W. T. Stead, During the year of this first 
intimate connexion between Goschen and 
Milner, the secretary was more ‘a col¬ 
league and adviser’ [Hon. A. R. D. Elliot, 
Life of G, J. Goschen, i, 289] than a sub- 
ortlinate, urging Goschen on to deliver, 
and with infectious entluisiasm collabor¬ 
ating in the preparation of, the two notable 
speeches which won him the scat at Edin¬ 
burgh in November 1885. At the same 
time, however, Milner had to give up this 
secretaryship, partly because he himself 
stood as liberal candidate for Harrow. In 
this election Milner made over ninety 
speeches, all excellently reasoned, but, as 
he prided him.sclf, ivithout once mention¬ 
ing Gludstone\s name, and not impassioned 
enough to rou.se electoral audiences; it was 
said of him that he could not speak with 
real effect until he ivas ‘hit in the eye’. 
At any rate, in spite of a gallant light, lie 
ivas beaten by 1,000 votes, in this his first 
I and last attempt to enter the House of 
Commons. But this was not the end of lii.s 
connexion with Goschen and with party 
politics. In 1886 Gladstone had finally 
disrupted the old liberal party by his 
Home Rule proposals, and Goschen was 
one of the most active in forming the new 
Liberal Unionist Association; but for 
sheer hard worlc in organizing ancl oli- 
tainiiig recruits to tlie new Association 
Milner was un.surpasscd. At the inaugural 
meeting he was elected to the general 
committee, and to him was due tlie general 
supervision of the aiTangcincnts by ser¬ 
vices ‘impossible’, said one of the nicm- 
bcTs, ‘to over-estimate’. He himself, 
describing liis own zeal and that of such 
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helpers as Albert (afterwarrls fourth Earl) account of the eomplieated problems of 
Grey [q.v.] and Alexander Craig Sellar Egyptian government, for the solution of 
[q.v.] at this crisis, declared that ‘for the which Great Britain had assumed respon- 
Libcval-Uniomst propaganda we slaved sibiUty. He imde it clear why the British 
ourselves to shreds. We poured out were there, why they must remain tliere 
pamphlets and leallcts. When rve were all till their task was accom]dishe(l, and what 
nearly dead, we used to say to each otliei’, were the prospects of Egypt being able 
“Never mind; go on; Dagon must be eventually to stand on her own feet. The 
thrown down.” ’ book is written with a deep sense of 

When Lord Randolph Clmrchill, on his responsibility, albeit with a light touch, 
sudden resignation of the chancellorship illuminated by sympathy and kindly 
of the Exchequer in December 1880, ‘hatl humour j above all, he puts the temporary 
forgotten Goschen’, Milner was one of the presenee of the British in Egypt upon the 
foremost in urging his friend to put only justifiable ground:‘It is not only, or 
the country’s interests above old party principally, upon what Englishmen do for 
ties and take CluirchiU’s place in a coiiser- Egypt that the case for England rests, 
vative government. The new chancellor It is upon what England is helping the 
of the Exchequer at once made him his Egjqjtians to do for themselves.’ 
ofTicial private secretary. In this post Milner was called back to England by 
Milner was in his clenrent; be had the rare Goschen in 1802 in order to take over the 
capacity of assimilating figures even chairmanship of the Board of Inland 
quicker than words: as he said of himself, Revenue, a post bringing liim into the 
‘when I have once read a balance sheet close.st touch with the chancellor of the 
or a budget, the [igiires seem to be written Exchequer in his most important duty of 
on the wall in front of my eyes’; and he preparing the budget. But in this duty 
had a gift also for the wider aspects of Milner was not to serve his old friend, for 
national finance. Thus lie proved an in- in the same year the conservative govern- 
vnluable helper to Goschen, especially ment was defeated and Sir William Har- 
during the famous conversion of the court [q.v.] took Gosclieii’s place. Milner 
National Debt from 3 per cent, to jjcr accordingly had the chief part in putting 
cent, in 1888. into shape Harcoiut’s ideas for his budget 

In the following year Goschen, wlio felt of 1894, introduci ng the new form of death 
in parting witli Milner that he had ‘lost duties, which have been continued, and 
his right hand’, gave him his chance of increased far beyond the conception of 
independent work by procuring for him the original framers, to the present day. 
the post of dircctor-gcncral of accounts in Harcourt was enthusiastic over Milner’s 
Egypt, where six months later, in 1800, work, spealdng of liim as ‘a man deserving 
he was promoted to the office of under- of all praise and affection’, while Har- 
secretary in the fumnee ministry of court’s successor, Sir Michael Hicks Bench 
Khedive Tewflk. Here, wrote his chief, (afterwards Earl St. Aldwyn, was so 
Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord fully convinced of his merits that lie even 
Cromer, q.v.), IMilncr proved himself‘one had tlioughts of opposing Mr. Chainber- 
of the most able Englishmen who have Iain’s choice of Milner for a higher post 
served the Egyptian government; not on the ground that he could not be spared 
only was he versed in all the technicalities from the Board. For his services there 
of his own department, but he had a wide Milner was created C.B. in 1894 and 
grasp of the larger aspects of Egyptian K.C.B. in 189.^. 

affairs.’ He re^'eUed in his financial svork In 1897 the difTicultics created by Presi- 
for a country where, as he wrote himself, dent Kruger’s illiberal policy on the Rand 
‘economic causes produce their theoretic- and accentuated by the Jamcsoji Raid 
ally correct result with a swiftness and of 189:> showed no sign of solution: Lord 
exactitude not ea.sily visible in other Rosmead [(|.v.] as high commissioner for 
lands’, and w'hcrc the connexion of South Africa, responsible for dealings with 
‘economies with politics and with moral- the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
ity’ was so npi^aveut. But probably the had not proved a success, and was due to 
greatest service that Milner rendered to retire; it M’as therefore essential to find 
his country’s task in ISgypt was by his a successor eminently qualified for ttiis 
book Enj/land in Egypt, written in six dilficiilt post by strength of character and 
months and published shortly after his diplomatic gifts. Chamberlain, tlie score- 
return home in 1892. In this book he for tary of state for the Colonics, had met 
the first time gave a vivid and convincing Milner in Egypt, and had been impressed 
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by liis abilily, as lie was later by the wide 
imd coneiliatory outlook revealed in 
in F-Iinpl. Accordingly ln.Tanuavy 
ISi)7 lie siiiiunoncd him to the Colonial 
Ollicc. AVould Idilncr, he first asked, to 
try the ground, acccjifc the post of iin<ler- 
scevclaYy for the Colonies abovit to be 
vacated by Sir Robert Meade? To this 
Milner unhesitatingly replied, ‘No’. ‘Well 
then,’ said Chamberlain, ‘will you go to 
SouLli Africa?’ After u moment’s rellec- 
tion Milner replied, ‘I’ll do it.’ Lord 
Snlislniry had already a])provcd of the 
suggestion, Queen Vicfcoria gave her con¬ 
sent, Hicks Reach’s objection to the loss 
of so valuable a llnancial expert was tact¬ 
fully overcome, and the appointment was 
enthusiastically welcomed by friends and 
statesmen of ull parties, who gave Milner 
a send-off dinner marked by extraordinary 
vvarrntli of affection and conndence. This 
confidence was strengthened by Milner’s 
own speech declaring his passionate devo¬ 
tion to the conception of imperial union: 
to succeed in forwarding such an ideal, 
‘to render any substantial service to any 
part of our world-wide state, would’, he 
said, ‘be all tliat in my most audacious 
dreams I bad ever ventured to aspire to’; 
and no less by his definition of the task 
immediately aw'aiting him: ‘to reconcile 
and to persuade to live together in peace 
and goodwill two races whose common 
interests arc immeasurably greater Uian 
any differences that unfortunately exist.’ 
Earlier he had written to his friend R. B. 
Brett (afterwards Viscount Esher) with 
almost boyish enthusiasm for the great 
task: ‘“There is many a slip’’; so I shall 
believe in the thing when I land at Cape 
Town. But I hope there will he no slip, 
for, though I knoAv perfectly well tliat I 
may break my neck over it, I am wild to 
go’; and in a graver tone to liis old friend 
iwan-MuIler: ‘I run a great risk of growing 
conceited, and, if I had not such a pro¬ 
found ae^as of the High Gods, on whose 
knees it all lies, I might be exposed to the 
danger of failure from ovcr-confidence.’ 

When Milner landed at Cape Town on 
5 May 1807, he came with an open mind 
as to the rights in the dispute between 
Boers and Britons and resolved to form 
his own judgement on the spot. Indeed, 
it is chavactcriatic of him that on tlie eve 
of his departure, when on old friend liad 
wislied to impress upon him his very strong 
anti-Rocr views, he refused even to discuss 
the matter; and for nearly a year he gave 
no public indication of his opinions, 
‘struggling’, as he said, ‘successfully 


against the temptation to say anything 
of substantial im])orlance’. lie learned 
Dutch, in order that he might be able to 
read the Duteli us well as the English 
newspapers, and also the tml which en¬ 
abled him to talk to the Boer country folk; 
he made tours through Cape Colony, 
Bechiimialand, Rhodesia, and Basutoland; 
with the help of J. H. (afterwards Lord) 
dc Villiens [q.v/J, the great ohief justice of 
Cape Colony, he tried to enter into friendly 
and informal relations with Kruger; with 
Cecil Rhodes, the other dorninaling hgure 
in South Africa, although at first very 
much on his guard, he gradually came to 
an vmderstandi!\g, whetr he had made it 
plain that the high commissioner was 
second to none in South Africa. But, 
while non-committal in his public utter¬ 
ances, he had been thinking the more. 
Although before his arrival Chamberlain 
had induced Kriigor to withdraw the 
Aliens Immigration Act ns contrary to the 
Convention of London (1884), Milner soon 
began to Teali‘/.e that the dillieulties of the 
Uitlandcrs in .?ohanncsb\n’g were no nearer 
solution. They rvere still without any 
voice even in their own municipal affairs; 
Kotv,e, the one judge with independence 
of character, was summarily dismissed; 
large sums, almost entirely obtained from 
taxation of the Uitlandcrs, were spent in 
arming the lYunsvaal for a coiillict which 
could only be against Great Britain; above 
all, the rc-eleetion of Kruger to the presi¬ 
dency InFcbruaTy 1898 had taken away all 
hope of a more conciliatory and reforming 
spirit in the republic. In addition tlierc 
were dillicultie.s in Cape Colony, where 
many of the Dutch, in enjoyment of the 
full liberties denied to the Uitlandcrs in 
the Transvaal, almost openly sympatliiml 
with Kroger’s despotic and anti-British 
policy. 

By the end of February 1898 Milner 
hod come to the grave conclusion that 
‘there is no way out of the political 
troubles of South Africa except reform in 
the Trnns\'aal, or war. And at jnesent the 
chances of reform in the I’l'ansvaal arc 
worse than ever.’ So he wrote in a private 
letter to Chamberlain on 23 Febriinry. 
Ten days later he for the first time gave 
public expression to his belief in his 
famous speech at Granff Rcinct, which 
was not 80 much an attack on tlie Trans¬ 
vaal as a warning to the Cape Dutch 
against disloyalty. This speech came al¬ 
most as a thunderclap in a clear sky. In 
South Africo the Bidtish in CajDC Colony 
and the Uitlandcrs in the 'riansvaal 
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renlized tlmt in Milner they had at last entry in his diary on the day of his arrival 
found a champion who meant business; was ‘Home, happyl’, lie got little satis- 
at home, however, doubts began to assail faction for his more forward policy from 
some of those who had lately been most Chamberlain or the Cabinet, and he rc- 
entliusiastic about ‘the safe man with a turned to the Cnpe at the end of Jamuny 
ernss-beneh mind when they discoveTcd 1800 convinced that it was useless to ‘ force 
in him, ns was said, at once the queen’s his views upon others ak this stage’. By 
representative and ‘a great party-leader a strange irony of fate, too, during his 
of the British race against the Dutch’, absence in England General Sir William 
Milner was slow and deliberate in forming Butler [q.v.], acting in his place as high 
ids convictions; but once lie had formed commissioner, having liccn appointed to 
them he was immovable. Not only that, the command by the War OHlce against 
but he became rigid in his methods of tlie wish of Milner and even of Chamber' 
attaining his object. Here for the first lain, had been pursuing a policy diametri- 
time appears a difference between him and cally opposed to his own and representing 
his chief Chamberlain. The objects of the grievances of the Uitlanders as arti- 
both were identical: to secure justice and ficially exaggerated by the capitalists for 
reasonable liberty for the Uitlanders, such their own purposes, 
ns were enjoyed by the Dutch in the Cape, But without any interference from 
and to ensure that Great Britain’s right Milner events .soon began to move rapidly 
under the London Convention to be alone to a crisis. Already in December the shoot* 
responsible for the whole of South Africa’s ing of an Englishman, named Edgar, by 
external relations should not be impnivcd. oneofthc Boer policemen in Johannc.sburg 
But Chamberlain at the centre had to take had stirred up bitter resentment among 
account of the political situation in Eng- the rank and file of Uitlanders ; and griev- 
land and of her difficulties with foreign anccs were accumulating without .sign of 
powers no less than those in South Africa; redress. Lippert’s dynamite monojioly, 
he was also more elastic and adaptable in invoKdng outrageous costs for one of the 
diplomacy, and more inclined to display essentials of gold-mining, tJie reiusni of 
patience and restraint in the details of representation in tlie volksvaad to tlic 
negotiation until some overwhelmingly Johannesburg community, which contri- 
importaiit issue had to be faced. Milner, buted most of tiic state’s taxation, or even 
on the other hand, imiiici’scd as he was of a representative municipality, at last 
in his own extraordinarily dilllcult task, convinced the Uitlanders that they could 
was naturally not so conscious of external not hope for redress without a direct 
difficulties, nor had he, at this stage of his appeal to the Crown. Accordingly on 
career, schooled his mind to exercise the 24 March 1809 a petition signed by over 
patience and elasticity of method quite 20,000 people on the Rand was sent to 
compatible with nii unyielding grasp of Milner for subinis.sion to the queen. It 
the main objects of policy; and accordingly recounted the grievances of the Uiiliiuclers, 
he was more inclined to rush the issue, deprived of all rights as citizens, at the 
Shortly after the Graaff Ileiuet speech mercy of a hostile ]iolicc-forcc and ho.sLilc 
Milner’s dilTicultics were increased by a juries, overawed by a ring of fi-^ts round 
hotly contested general election at the .Tohnnnesburg, and haiiipeied in tlicir 
Cnpe, in which the prime minister. Sir dally lives, even to the education of tlicir 
John Gordon Sprigg [q.v.], lost his major- children, by vexatious legi.slation. Milner 
ity and in October 1808 gave place to at once forwiardecl the petition to Ciuim- 
William Philip Schreiner [q.v.] with a berlain, who asUed liim to Send by cable a 
ministry largely Afrikander Bond in c--31- dispatch smniuing up the position for 
plexion. publication at the same time as the 

Immediately after the installation . P petition. The result was Miliicr’.s famous 
Schreiner, Milner returned to England for cable of 4 May in wliicii, with words of 
a couple of months, partly to rest from the burning indignation, he set fortli all the 
strain of his first ciglilcen iiiontbs, hut grievances against the Transvaal govern- 
cliiofiy to discuss witlt Cliambcrlain the ment. The most salient pa.s‘iagcs arc: 
question—as he put it in aniiiterview witJi ‘SouDi Africa cun prosper nmicr two, 
a journalist—‘Am I to work a passive and three, or six governments, though the 
dilatory policy with the best credit I can, fewer the better, but not under two ab- 
or am I to go back to pursue an active aiid solutcly conilictiiig social and political 
resolute policy even at the risk of its systems, perfect equality for Dutch and 
leading to v'ar?’ But although the laconic British in the British Colonics, side by 
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Hi'k-, with penuaiicut svibjcction of British the coufeTcn<» quite as quiciily aa I did} 
to l)iil(i!i in one of tUe Hepublics. . . . Accordingly negotiiitions still continued* 
Tlic spectacle of thousands of British at times with some prospects of success' 
subjecis kept permanently in the position cspceiully when Johannes Smuts, the new 
of liclots, constantly chafing under un- attorney-general of tlie 'J'ransvaal, inter- 
douhlcd grievances, and calling vainly vened; but at the last moment Kruger 
to II.M. Government for redress, does always withdrew any temporary conces- 
steadily undermine tlic inllucnce niul re- sion. Finally, after a categorical demand 
pnliUion of Great Britain and the respect from Chamberlain that he should remedy 
for the British Covcrninont within its own tlieUitlanders’ gricvniiccs, Kruger, hoping 
dciutinions;’andlastly,‘'riiceasefotintcr' to strike a decisive blow before British 
vention is overwhelming.’ reinforcements Irud lauded, on 9 October 

So downriglit a dispatch was perhaps sent an ultimatum which amounted to ti 
hardly what Cliaiiiherlain wanted, since declaration of war. 

lie still hoped to ncliievc his ends by At the outbreak of war, whereas the 
negotiation, so he delayed its publication Boers bad been aceuinuhiting armaments 
niul eagerly seized on a bint sent by for months and were lircpnred for an 
Milner six days later that Kruger might immediate invasion of British territory, 
be willing to discuss tlic whole question in the British colonies, in spite of Milner’s 
conferenee ^vit]l himself. As a result urgent representations, were almost de- 
Milner met Kiugcr in coiiforeuec at Bloem- fenceless. Happily the arrival in Sep. 
I’ontein on 31 May in order to discuss tember of Sir George Stuart White [q.v.] 
proposals put forward by the Transvaal with troops enabled Katiil to put herself 
govcininent for dealing with the Uitlan- in a po.sture of defence, and, largely 
ders’ grievances. But the conference was owing to Slllner’s insi.sLcnce, Kimberley 
doomed to fiviliuc from the outset, for the and MaCeking were able to hold out, But 
two negotiators were men unj'iclding on the arrival of Sir Rc<Ivcrs Biillcr [q,v,] 
any matter on which they had made up on 31 October, followed by an army corps 
their iiiiiids. Milner made the initial mis- in tl»c latter part of November, owing to 
take of ignoring Chaml)erlain’s suggc.stion that general’s ill-judged strategy and in- 
that he should take with him Selxrciaer, eCfecitivc tactics, did little to relieve the 
the Cape prime minister, who understood situation. Mihrer’s anxieties were in- 
and could rival Boer metliods of arguing creased by risings in Cape Colony in sup- 
almost interminably round a question port of the rei)nblics and by the hardly 
bcl'oi'c coining to n clceision, whereas disguised sympathy w'ilh the Boer cause 
Milner, with bis clciir-out and decisive of some of Schreiner’s ministers; nor was 
mind, could not brook such shilly-shally- the home government always sympathetic 
ing. '.['he whole discussion turned on how to his sugge.stioiis. A proposal of his to cut 
far Kruger was willing to give immediate off the "rransvaars soiirec of supplies by 
ntrd genuine effect to proposals made for a blockade of the Portuguese port of 
representation of the Uitlanders in the Delagoa Bay was ernjihatically rejected, 
volkst and: he was all for whittling down ns was his remedy for domestic didicultics 
and delaying the concession, for he feared in the Cape by suspending the Cape con- 
tliat a large Uitlander vote would give stitution and substituting for it Crown 
them control of his beloved country. Colony government. On this proposal 
Milner, equally rigid in his determination Cliaiuherlainminated at the time that‘the 
to procure them their full rights of suffrage drastic views of Sir Alfred Milner seem to 
without delay, would accept no com- me impolitic and unnecessary’, and he ex- 
promise. Finally, after live days’ discus- plained to Milner himsclCthatsiichapolicy 
sion (5 June), Kruger, with tears in his woidd not only create a storm in parlia- 
eyew, said, ‘It is iny country you want.’ mciit but also alarm in Canada and 
Milner broke off with tlic fateful words, Australia. But Milner was not to be 
‘This conference is abjiolutcly at an end, shaken, and reverted twice to tliis un- 
and there is no obligation on either side fortunate suggestion, llowcvoi', with the 
arising out of it.’ The two great antagon- arrival of Lord Iloberts (q.N’.| in January 
ists never met again. This abrupt ending 1900, followed by bis ^•ictoriolls march 
disappointed Cliainbcrlain, and he urged up country and the capture of Pretoria 
tliat further attempts should be made to on June, many of Milner’s difnculties 
attniii their common aim by peaceful vanished. His troubles at the Cape were 
means, while Milner himself admitted, greatly relieved in tlie same month by 
‘ I think I was wrong in brcaldng off the Maignation of Schreiner’s ministry. 
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Sclucinei' himself, ns Milner admitted, extraordinary honour; he was welcomed 
had ‘honesty, sincerity, and courage’, on anival by the Cabinet and immediately 
but bis ‘interminable sermons’ were a taken to see King Edward VII, who raised 
trouble to a harassed governor, while his him to the peerage as Damn Milner, of 
ministry was clillicult, if not dangerous St. James’s, London, and Cape Town; a 
in wav time: Sprigg’s platitudes and his few weeks later he received the freedom 
move docile cabinet gave far less trouble, of the City. But strict business was his 
By the beginning of October 1900, when chief object. He arranged with Chamber- 
the last compact and centVcally organized lain that a grant of £5,500,000 should be 
Boer force seemed to have been dispersed, voted for the cost of administration in the 
Roberts was of opinion that the War was new colonics, for railway repairs, and for 
practically eoncliided. How ciToneoiis land purchase for Engllsli settlers, that the 
was that belief soon appeared by the railways should ultimately be bought by 
resumption of guerrilla warfare which the government, and, lastly, that a war 
continued for another eighteen months. indemnity of £50,000,000 (in 1000 reduced 
Almost from the beginning of the War to £30,000,000 and in 1007 abandoned al- 
Milner had been in consultation with together) should be a charge on the Trans- 
Chamberlain as to the government of the vaal mines. I-Ic also chose a band of able 
Boer states now formally annexed to and keen young men, fresh from Oxford 
the British Empire, and on 8 October 1000 or Toynbee Hall, soon to be famous as 
he was appointed administrator of the ‘Milner’s kindergarten’, to help him in 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, starting his schemes of reorganization and 
Milner was anxious at the earliest possible social reform in the new colonies. On his 
moment to begin to create the fabric of return to South Africa in iVugust he was 
civil administration. In March 1901 he thus enabled to perfect his preparations 
took up his residence at Siiniij'side on the for peace. A bcgii\ning was made witli 
outskirts of Johannesburg, where he en- education by sending out teacher.s to hold 
couraged the return of the civil popiila- classes for the Boev cliildren in the con- 
tion and the resumption of work on the ccntratioii camps; and schemes for the 
mines i he also appointed a small executive rchabilitution of the new colonies were 
council for tlie Transvaal and a town carefully ]>la\mcd. 

council for Johannesburg. In the Orange At la.st in March 1002 the Boer leaders 
River Colony his deputy, (Sir) Hamilton made fresh overtures for peace. Negotia- 
Goolcl-Acltuns, carried out a similar policy, tions, however, dragged on for another 
He linked the two new colonies by amal- three months. Milner himself would have 
gamuting their railways under one manage- prefcrrerl that the War should end by the 
ment and by creating a common police process of attrition, and he distrusted 
force, the South African constabulary. Kitchener, with whom he was associated 
ButwliilethcWaiTastcdthcmilitarywcrc in the negotiations, as willing to be con- 
in supreme command in the area of tent with much less precise and stringent 
hostilities, and Milner was hampered by terms than he himself thought advisable, 
military necessities and to some extent The actual treaty of Verecniging was 
by military policy. He (li.sapproved of the signed by Kitchener and Milner and ten 
indiscriminate farm-burning ordered by of the lioer leadens on 31 May 100‘2: ‘It 
Lord Roberts as a warning against gucr- has been an awful ten days, but I saved 
rilla warfare, and of (Lord) Kitchener.s more than I expected’, was jMilncr’s report 
scheme of concentration camps for the to a friend. After the peace Kitchener re- 
Boer fighters’ women and children, both turned to England; and Jlilner, advanced 
of which policies aroused opposition in to a viscounty on 15 July, assuinecl full 
England, On the other hand, Milner was powers, not only as higli commissioner, 
not prepared to go as far ns Kitchener in i>ut as governor of the T’I•ans^'aal and 
concessions to the Boers at the abortive Orangcllivcr Colony,whereliislieutenant- 
Middclburg negotiations of Ecbriiury- governor.s, GooUi-AdcUns at Bloemfontein 
MarelilOOl. and (Sir) Arthur Lawley a few months 

Having done nil he could for the time later at Ih’ctoiia, relieved him of some of 
being, ill the following May Milner went the details of adinini.stration, Milner and 
to England on leave for four months. Kitchener were poles apart in character 
There, as an answer to the violent cam- and methods. Kitchener concentrated 
paign for his recall made by Bond parti- on his object and was coin))aratively in- 
sans at the Cape and a section of the different, to the methods by which he 
liberals in England, he was received with attained it, and so was more rough and 
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reiuly in liis prot:ecUire and more inclined 
to c!omj)i'oinise on wliftt seemed to him 
unessciitiiils. ftlilner, at this stage of his 
career—although later he became more 
Lidfijiluble—^vas more rigid, from his habit 
of not only planning the result but also 
every step by wliich it was logically to be 
attained, and so was impatient of loose 
ends and anytlring in the nature of a 
eoinproinisc; he also had in mind the 
fact that lie, not Kitcheucr, would have 
to give effect to the terms of the treaty 
and work the new regime. But, alUiougli 
they liad tlicir cliri'ercnce.s, each could 
appreciate the Ollier's fpmlitics, and 
twelve years later, on an even greater 
emergency, Milner was one of the Onst 
to insist on the necessity of securing 
Kitchener’s services, 

'People think the War decided that 
South /Vl'i'icii should remain for good and 
all part of the British Kiiipirc. I never 
took tliat view. ... It only made that 
result possible—at most ]>L'ohablc. To 
make it certain xeqvhrca years of strong* 
patient policy.’ So wrote Milner in 1005, 
and by his actions after Vereeniging he 
slunvcd that he already had his ‘strong, 
patient policy’ mapped out. The lirst 
laisiiicss was to repatriate the Boeiu on 
their farms. This was not merely a 
(piestion of bringing back to their homes 
tlie prisoners of war from Ceylon and else¬ 
where, tlic burghers left in the field, and 
their ^vomen and chihlren from the con¬ 
centration cainj)s, but of rcbnilding tho.se 
homes, sowing croi)S to feed the popiilu- 
tion, providing them with horses and cattle 
and ploughs, in a country devastated by 
three years’ war; and to add to the dilli- 
cultics there was an unusually prolonged 
drought in 1003. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, within exactly a year of the peace 
the main work of repatriation had been 
accomplished and a population of some 
200,000 burghers had been replaced on 
their farms and given the means of living. 
Simultaneously with repatriation a per¬ 
manent system of education was organized. 
The teachers from Llie concentration 
camps, reinforced by otlicrs from various 
parts of the Em]uvc, were sent out to 
the eountry districts to establish schools, 
at finst, until building materials hccanic 
accessible, often in inar<piecs, to wliieli 
the children could be brought from their 
farms. Higli scliools were established in 
some of the larger towns and an advanced 
technical college in Johannesburg and 
another college at Bloemfontein, The 
chief dilliculty was found to be with 


regard to the language. Milner was 
determined to establish English as the 
medium of instruction, with concessions 
to the iaal in the elennmtary stages; he 
thereby roused opposition iVoin some of 
the Boer leaders and most of the pre- 
dikanls (Dutch clergy), who insisted on 
equality for botli Inngiiagcs. Otherwise 
the Boers were very well satisfied with the 
methods of instruction given them, fat 
superior to any which they had enjoyed 
before. Two years after jieaee Milner waa 
able to record that in tlic Transvaal schools 
there were 21),000 children as compured 
with only Pl.OOO under the Boer govern¬ 
ment. llosids, prisons, the treatment of 
luiuitics, were improved, a new and badly 
needed water-su])ply was imulc for Jolmn- 
nesbnrg, which was also cleared of some 
disgraceful slum.s, and in the principal 
town.s self-governing municipalities were 
established. 

Two matters very dear to Milner’s heart 
were agriculture and laud settlement. To 
encourage better methods and rcawlts in 
ftirrning Ixe brought from overseas a small 
band of experts to improve the breeds of 
eatlle, to make suggestions for better 
.seientinc niotliods of eroji-raising and for 
c.'wterniinatiiig the piests and diseases rife 
ill the country, and to start irrigation 
s(:liemc.s and experimental farms. Lund 
scttloinciit by British farmer.s he was 
iinxiou.s to stimulate mainly in order to 
introduce English ideas to the country 
districts, which were almost entirely 
Boer i>rcscrves. But owing to the limited 
amount of money available and the dilfi- 
eulty of securing the most suitable settlers, 
his land setUeineiit schemes were not as 
successful as he hud hoped, altlvough a 
few farms, smne government-owned, some 
privately owned, liave proved permanent 
and bcnelicial to their neighbours, especi¬ 
ally in the Orange River Colony. Always, 
too, Milner liud as an ultimate aim tlic 
union of all the Soutli African colonies. 
In order to prepare the way for this he set 
up an Intcr-Ciilonial Council for dealing 
with affairs common to the two new 
colonic.s, such as the railways and the 
conatalnilary; and within a year of tlic 
peace ho W'us pre.siiliiig at Bloemfontein 
over a eonferenee of all llu; South African 
colonics, old an<I new, whieli resulted in a 
customs union and other co-oiierativc 
meusurcs, notably in a commi.ssion for 
securing a luiiform policy in dealing with 
the natives throughout South Africa, In 
this tremendous task of re-nuiking a 
country laid waste by war and introducing 
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higher standards of public work, Milner’s Cliina. So urgent did the need appear to 
financial ability was not the least of his him that in September 1903 lie paid a 
gifts. Already in tbree years from tlic flying visit to England in order to try to 
peace he had provided for the interest convince not only the government but his 
and sinking fund charge on a loan of old liberal friends Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
£ 30 , 000,000 advanced by the British Asquith, and (Lord) Haldane. Chamber- 
govoniment for development, without lain was opposed to the proposal, but hud 
impairing tiic recuperative powers of the just left olliee. The prime minister, Mr. 
country by increased taxation. Balfour, at once urged Milner to take 

On two matters, however, Milner’s Cliamberlain’s place at the Colonial Olliee. 
action aroused acute controversy. The The offer was tempting, for tlic post would 
first was on the old question of suspending have given him full scope for bis ideas of 
the Cape constitution. Shortly after the imperial development and would not have 
end of the War the progressive party at been so arduous ns his position in South 
the Cape sent to Milner si petition for Africa: neverthelc.ss, Milner character- 
suspension: he replied imolllclully in sym- istically and decisively rejected the oifer 
pathetic terms and his reply was published because, tired as he wag, he felt that his 
in the Cape Times. Chamberlain was paramount duty was to complete the 
naturally annoyed at Milner’s public South African work to which he had set 
encouragement of a policy which he had his hand. Eailing him, Alfred Lyttelton 
himself already rejected, but after a frank [q.v.j was appointed, and from him 
admission of regret by Milner and a Milner obtained consent for tlie importn- 
magnunirnous defence of luJn by Chamber- tion of Chinese labour. Tiic scheme, how- 
Inin in tlie House of Commons, the affair ever, avouscci intense opposition from a 
blew over. At the end of 1002 Chamber- large section of opinion in England; the 
lain himself went out to South Africa, and whole liberal party joined in the anti- 
the two men found themselves in general Chinese campaign; and it was one of the 
accord on South African policy. Tins visit causes of the rout of the conservatives at 
was the last time they met oIReially, for the general election of 1900, 
after his return to England (March 1003) The last great question which occupied 
Chamberlain resigned from the Cabinet on Milner in South Africa was that of a 
the tariff question. The loss to Milner vras constitution for the two new colonies, 
great, for no man could have been a more Both he and Alfred Lyttelton had come 
considerate, a more loyal chief than Cham- to the conclusion that a stej) forward must 
bcrlaiii, who also had that sound instinct be made towards the responsible govern- 
for the politAcaWy possible ns a corrective ment promisccl at Vcrecnig'mg as the 
to Milner’s more unbciuling logic. Clmm- ultimate goal. Milner, hnwc\'ei', felt very 
berlain, too, for his part, although some- strongly thatthe final sU-j) must be delayed 
timc.s differing from Milner in method, for some time, especially in tlie Orange 
was fortunate in having such an agent to River Colony w'licrc. the population was 
cany out the policy, on the main lines of overwhelmingly Boer, and nt least until 
which both agreed. As bus been w’cll said, the Boers had .acquiesced in membership 
‘It is doubtful if any two strong men, ofthcBriti.shEmpire;butthiitrepi'CScnta- 
separated by 6,000 miles, ever worked so live institutions might safely be given as a 
well together at a time of appalling strain finst step to the Transvaal. As these views 
and difliculties.’ coincided with those of the home govern- 

The second extremely controversial ment, letters patent estnbli.shing an elec- 
matter was the question of Chinese labour tive legislative assembly to take the place 
in the mines. Milner was convinced tlint of Milner’s nominated legislature for the 
the success of the new coIonie.s depended Transvaal were issued on 10 May 190,*5. 
largely on the rapid recoverj'of the mining By this time Milner himself had left 
vnd\wtTy,sot\\atNS’\v.\fc\\ecoUcdtl\c‘OYet- South He bad been ^s’ovUn^g eon- 

spill’ of a prosperous Rand .should fructify tmiiou.sly at the highest pressure for eight 
the wliolc cfnintry, just lus Rliodesia owcul yCcnrs in civeumstanoes as didicult as any 
its foundation to the‘overspill’of Kiinbcr- num could well be faced -with for so long, 
ley. But the mines were seriously handi- In his farewell Kpcech at Johaniio.sbiirg on 
capped by the deficiency of native labour; 31 March 1905 lie said: ‘ I slmll live in the 
white labour to take its place was found memories of people here ... in connexion 
impracticable; so, at first reluctantly, withtliegreatstriiggletokccpthiscountry 
Milner agreed to supply the deficiency by within the limits of the British Empire . ,. 
importing labourers under indenture from I was from head to foot one glowing mass 
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of conviction of tlic rightness of our cause, secretary as soon as he heard of it; on 
... But’, he added,‘I sliould prefer to be 27 February 1900 Miiner himself in'the 
renicinl)(M'cd for the tremendous effort... House of Lords had, characteristically, 
made ul'Ler ilie war, not only to repair its taken full responsibility for the error he 
ravages, but also to re-stnrt the new now admitted. On 21 March a radical 
colonics on a far higher plane of civiU7.a- niembcrseizedontheineidentforamotion 
tion tlian they had ever previously at- of censure on Milner, a motion passed in a 
tained.’ Tliis was a noble aspiration, but inodilied form by the House of Commons, 
the way in which it was expressed helps A week later, however, the House of Lords 
perhai)s to indicate why Milner bimselC recorded ‘its high appreciation of the 
became disappointed with the result. He .services rendered by Lord Milner to South 
sougtit to impose u new order on a very Africa and the Eini)ire’. Already he had 
dogged ])cople, with whom he was never protested in the Rouse of Lords against 
entirely in sympathy. 1-lis idcuLs were the declared intention of the new govern* 
iiigh indeed, hut be had thought them out inent to grant full responsible government 
by liimseir, and lie laid not the faculty fortliwith to both of the new colonies, 
possessed by other lc,ss candid and direct \Vhen this promise took elfcet lie regarded 
people of iiuliicing those for whom he was it as the death-blow to all his liopcs for 
working to tiiiiiU tliat his ideals coincided South Africa, and to the end of his life 
with their own wislies. Materially he had he never ceased to regret it as premature, 
given the new colonics sucli a standard of But lie never showed a trace of personal 
civilizalioii as they had never had before bitterness. 

andwluohhadpi'ovedlastiiigrmorcover.hc For sonic time after bis return Milner 
bad notoidyproclaimed thencedof South took little part in politics. He was in> 
African union ; he had also shown the way poverished by his expenses in .South Africa 
to its accomplishment. It is true also that and refused to ask for a pension or grant, 
he had touched the hcart.s and fired the whichwoiildns.surcdlyhavebeenbestowed 
imagination oftlicliritish in South Africa, on him—he even declined the gift of a 
who regarded him as their Inilwark. But country house offered him by his friends 
he hnd not touched the hearts or won the —so that be was obliged to take up 
confidence of his Boer fellow citizens; remunerative work in the City, where liis 
perhaps no one who had fought so strenu- fiaaacial ability was invalualdc, especially 
ously against them as iic Imd early in bis in his management of tlie Rio Tinto Com- 
South African career could have done so. pany’s affairs. Hut he did not refuse sucli 
Yet they respected him tis one who in the public work ns that of member of the Port 
end had their interests at iicart, oven if it of London Antlrovity ; and he devoted 
was not in their own way. himself especially to the congenial work 

In April 1905 Milner sailed from South of the Rhodes Trust, of which he had been 
Africa by the east coast route, vi-siting named by Rhodes an original member, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, and Nairobi, anci For the rest of his life lie was the most 
paying a long visit to his old chief, Lord inllucntial trustee, working out witii his 
Cromer, in Egypt. Thence he returned to old Oxford friend, Sir George llohcvt 
England in .luly—an England strangely Parkin [q.v.], the best method of selecting 
filtered for him from that whence he had scholars, managing the Trust’s finanocs, 
sailed eight years before for South Africa and making grants out of the surplus 
with the confidence and good wislicR of revenue for such objects ns impcvitil 
every party in the state. The govern- forestry, the study of tropical medicine, 
ment which had supported him through- and other educational purposes. He wns 
out was now tottering; many of his old always ready to discirs.s national questions 
liberal friends looked askance at him; on n non-party basis, joining with former 
posters about ‘Chinese slavery’met him members of his Soutli African ‘kincler- 
on every hoarding; and in January 1900 garten’ in their ‘moot’, from ivhicli 
Sir Henry Cnmiibell-Rannennan’s new (»rigiimtcd the political rcviciv, The Hound 
ministry obtnfiied a record majority in ^IV/Wc, and in a more lieteiogciicous society, 
parliament. It w’as not long before the ‘Coellicients’, where he discussed 
Milner’s adversaries attacked him openly, .social and imperial problems with such 
Before he left South Africa lie had sane- curiously assorted members as L, S. 
tioned the flogging of Chinese coolies in Amery, H. G. AVcIIs, (Lord) Ilaldnne, 
certain cases, and some instances of ill Sir Edward Grey, (Sir) Michael Sadler, 
treatment had occurred under the regula- Bci-nard Shaw, J. L. Garvin, William 
tion, which was resemded by the colonial Pember Reeves, and IV. A. S. Ilcwins. 
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Of all the members Wells ‘ oddly enough, 
found Milner the most satisfactory in¬ 
telligence among us. He knew we had to 
make a new world. ... so that he fell into 
ImpevialiHtic MoiiaTclvist forms, which a 
partly Geniiati education may liave made 
easier for him. But upon many minor 
issues we were apt to agree’ [H. G. Wells, 
Eiipcrhnent in liiogTapliy, ii, 705], 

‘ Always avowedly a free lance,’ as 
Milner said of himself, ‘and unhainpcretl 
by the obligation to adlicrc strictly to the 
limits of any “authorized progi-aminc”, I 
could afford to devote myself to those 
subjects on which I really felt .strongly.’ 
Thus he warmly supported Lord Roberts 
in his campaign in favour of national 
service, as necessary for the defence of the 
British Empire, and Cliamberlnin’s tariff 
reform movement, as an essential measure 
for drawing the different parts of Empire 
into clo.scr relations. He had, indeed, 
managed to introduce a preference to the 
mother country in his South African 
customs union in support of that move¬ 
ment. Anytl)ing, too, which stimulated a 
better apprehension of Great Britain’s 
imperial responsibilities appealed to him. 
He took up warmly a suggestion made by 
(Sir) Sidney Low for promoting imjMjrial 
studies, then almost entirely ignored in 
the universities, and presided over a 
committee set up by tire university of 
London with that ol)jeet. As n result of 
its work a scheme of [)ublic lectures on 
those and similar topics was inaugurated, 
and the Rhodes chair of imperial .studic.s 
was established at King’.s College in 1019. 
Even the Institute of Hi.storical Research 
partly owes its genesis to this committee, 
which Milner guided in so broad-mimlcd a 
spirit that it incidontally tended to smooth 
away many of the intcr-collcgifitc rivalries 
and jealousies which had in the past been 
so great a bane to London Universitj'. 

On only two definite issues .scpjirating 
the great political parties did Milner take I 
a decisive line. The iirst was Mr. Lloj'd j 
George’s budget of 1900, which he advised 
the Lords to reject and not flinch from 
the consequences, and its outcnuie the 
Parliament Bill of 1911, which he stren¬ 
uously opposed. The second was Home 
Rule, which, as in 1H8(», he ahhoiTcd 
as disruptive of the Empire; in order to 
combat it he olTered lii.s services to Sir 
Edward Carson and helped to organize in 
England a league of ‘ Covenanters ’ pledged 
to support Ulster’s rc.sistancc to separa¬ 
tion. Throughout this period, between 
1906 and 1912, he made many si>ecclves. 


chiefly on imperial subjects but also on 
social questions such ns sweated indus¬ 
tries and industrial law, not only in Great 
Britain but also during two toui\s in 
Canada (1008 and 1012), speeches which 
he publi-shed in 1913 in n volume entitled 
2'Iie Nation and the Empire. He even 
arranged to write a life of Chamberlain in 
collaboration with his friend Jj. S. Aincry, 
a plan stopped by the outbreak of the 
European War in lOlt. 

When, Iralf-way through the Wav, itwas 
suggested that ^lilncr should become 
prime minister, a diarist commented on 
this as a stupid suggestion, for ‘rightly or 
wrongly few men in tlic country arc more 
distrusted than Milner’. The diiiri.st lived 
to see his mistake; but already Milner had 
been proving that he was well prepared 
for the tasks awaiting Great Britain. In 
fact the country’s danger and the need of 
definite action sccined to give him a fresh 
lease of youthful energy. In the first year 
of the War he preskled over a committee 
to increase the food production of the 
counti'y, and ivillun a monfcli of’ its forma¬ 
tion, so deeply had iie thought out the 
question beforehand, the committee pro¬ 
duced a scheme for putting a million more 
acres under wheat witlr a pronrisc of a 
guaranteed price to the farmer. Although 
Mr. Asquith’s government rejected the 
scheme, it was put into operation in 1917 
withsurprisingly sueecssfiil results. Milner 
was next asked to tacldc tlie problem of 
coal production mid to seeiirc some har¬ 
mony between the ooiiflicting interests of 
miners, exporters, and government and 
home producers. When ]\ir. Lloyd George 
became prime minister at tlic end of 1010, 

I he at once picked out IMiluer to be a 
[ineinber of his small War Cabinet, whose 
principal business it was not only to deal 
with big questions on the general conduct 
of the IVar, but also with matter.s al'fcctiiig 
several departments of state. Mfith a man 
of Milner’s administnil.ive capacity and 
his long preparedness for such a crisi.s this 
system worked w’cll; and ^^'hcnc^'or a 
(liilieult ])roblcm presentc<l itsedf, iMilner, 
‘the only synojrtic person in the Cabinet’, 
ns lie said of himself, was called ujion to 
solve it. He had to .settle tlie allocnlion of 
.shipping tonnage between various con¬ 
tending departments; the amount of beer 
to he brewed, the ‘buying out’ of (he spirit 
trade in order to secure ulcoliol for muni¬ 
tions; a programme for the rcdiiotion of 
imports owing to the losses of shipping; 
and he also took a part in getting the 
convoy system established. He was chair- 
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niiui of the committee oti post-war recoil- 
sLriuh.ioii, and was chiefly responsible for 
tli(‘ osLiihlishinont of the new Ministry of 
Health in 1911), with an enlightened pro¬ 
gramme for dealing with socinl questions 
hitliei'to neglected. Ho, too, was mainly 
responsible for the inclusion in the War 
Cabinet of the prime ministers of the 
Dominions and n representative of India 
as regular mcmber.s, nn important step 
which secured not only clo.ser co-operation 
between tlic consLitnent parts of the 
Dtnpirc, but also complete unity in war 
plans and peace aims, 

Milner was often called upon to under¬ 
take missions to various seats of war; lie 
went with Mr. Lloyd (ieorge to tlic Allied 
Conference in Home in January 1017 and 
thence he was sent to Uussia iu order to 
nvrangc about munition supplies, unfor- 
tunntcly on tlic eve of tlic Russian revolu¬ 
tion, the drastic nature of w’hich he hardly 
foresaw; but his most notable mission was 
to I’rancc at tlic blaekc.sb period of the 
War. Wlien, by 2J March 1918, the Ger¬ 
mans in their last great attack had pierced 
the British lines near Amiens and so 
broken the connexion between them and 
the French, Milner was sent to the Amiens 
front in order to report on the serious 
state of afliiirs and on the break-dow’n 
of co-operation between the two Allied 
commands. ALlcinpls bad already been 
made to pool the resers’cs avniliiblc for 
cither army, but there was no directing 
mind to allocate this re.serve in an emer¬ 
gency, especially as Sir Douglas (after¬ 
wards Earl) Haig [c].v.] aucl General 
retain, the French commandoi'-in-chicf, 
did not always sec eye to eye, wdiilc General 
Focli’s committee of the Supreme War 
Council, nominally charged with the duty, 
had little real power of making decisions. 
Milner reached France on the evening of 
24 ftfavch and, realizing the imperative 
need of immediate action, took upon him¬ 
self full responsibility for tlie momentous 
decision for enforcing unity of commond. 
It was plain to him that one man should 
be responsible for co-ordinating the efforts 
of the Allic.s, but who should it be? Petain 
was perhaps the obvious man, as being in 
command of the largest force on the 
Western front, but in the conferences 
wliieh took place lie seemed too cautious 
and niggardly of bis reserves, and, indeed, 
loo pc.ssimi.stic at such a crisis, whereas 
Foch, whom Milner had hardly know'ii 
before, appeared to him to possess just 
tlie right spirit. A short talk with M. 
Clemenceau, an old friend of Milner’s, who 


had hitherto been inclined to favour 
Petain rather than Foeh, and the thing 
was done. The decision, to which Haig 
gave his hearty support and Petain his 
loyal assent, is recorded in the two terse 
sentences of the agreement reached at the 
Allicdconfcrencclieldat the Hotel de Ville 
Doullcn.s, north of Amiens, on 20 March: 

‘Lc general Foeb e.st clmrg6 par les 
gouvernements britniini(nics ct fran^ais de 
eoordonner ruction dcs arinces alliees sur 
le front oucst. II s’entendra acet effetavee 
les genfhanx en chef, (jui sont invlWs 
a hii fournir tons les renscignements 
ncccssaircs. 

Doullciis, le 20 Mars 1018 

G. Clemenceau. Milner.’ 

This little bit of paper, entirely due to 
Milncr’.s initiative, securing thereafter the 
harmonious co-operation of the Allied 
forces, marks the turning-point inthe Wnr, 

This was the last of Milner’s great ser¬ 
vices ns u meiniicr of the small War 
Cabinet, for on 19 April he was induced 
reluctantly to accept the post of secretary 
of state for war. At the War OfTicc his 
tact and good .sense in smoothing out 
difliciiltics and ajipcasing jealousies had 
already proved invaluable. He was still in 
the closc.st touch with Mr. Lloyd George 
in planning the lust great efforts of tlie 
War, and the cornbiiuition of the Inttcr’s 
resiliency with Milner's balance and grasp 
of essentials proved invincible. In ad¬ 
ministration Milner’s groat reform was to 
inaugurate a carefully thought-out Army 
Education branch, primarily to train the 
soldiers both at the front and at home for 
civiliun employment on tlielr discharge at 
the end of the War, but also as a permanent 
institution for the same object in peace 
time. 

In all his great and manifold war-work 
Milner hardly appeared before the public 
at all; and only those at the centre could 
fully appreciate its value. Only once did 
he attract public attention and then to 
his great credit. About n month before 
the signing of the Armistice on 11 Nov¬ 
ember 1918 he was questioned by a jour- 
iialist ns to Ids conception of connilctc 
victory and of the be.st forin of ])oacc. 
Before nil other forms of victory he put 
the destruction of Prussiati niililarisin and 
the (lisappeai'ancc of the Hobcii/.ollcrn 
regime for ever. Thi.s, he said, eonld best 
be attained by an armistice admitting the 
complete military superiority of the Allies, 
without the tremendous losses and time 
involved in marching to Berlin. At the 
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same time he protested against the ‘ful- jectccl by the Cabinet, although it was 
minations . . • denovinciiig the whole subsequently accepted without even the 
German nation as monsters of iniquity’, national assembly’s guarantee. Partly 
and indicated that in his view peace should owing to its rejection, partly too from 
not be made an instrument for‘punishing exliaustion after another s])cll of seven 
Germany or gratifying our own feelings of years’ exacting labours, Milner resigned 
anger or indignation against her, however on 7 February 1921, and so brought his 
justified’. In the excited feelings of the oflicial career to a close. To inavk the 
time, this sane and prudent utterance value of his services he was created K.G. 
drew down upon Milner much vituperative Milner had never irmrricd, for (piitc early 

criticism from persons who cited his remote in life he had decided that he nuist choose 
family connexion with, and his early between marriage which might bring 
scliooling in, Germany in order to dub private happiness and the public useful- 
him as ‘pro-Gcmuin’. Milner could afford ness which he had most at heart. Now, 
to despise calumny, but he was neverthc- however, less than three weeks after liis 
less pleased when ilie whole band of men flnal resignation, when he was nearing 
who had learned under him in South seventy, he married, on 26 February, 
Africa to appreciate his patriotism united Violet Georgina, younger daughter of his 
to testify to him their affectionate respect, old friend Admiral Frederick Augustus 
In December 1018, on the rcconstruc- Maxsc [q.v.] and widow of Lord lUclward 
tion of the ministry, Milner was trans- Herbert Gascoyne-Cccil [q.v.]. This mar- 
ferred, again with considerable reluctance, riage opened the way to four years of 
to the Colonial Ollice. He was then worn liappiness which they shared with their 
out, and as the negotiations for peace friends, in London and at their country 
proceeded, felt less and less in sympathy home, Sturry Court, near Canterbury, 
with Mr. Lloyd George. At Versailles he This property was given by Lady Milner 
was unfortunately not one of the chief oftcr her husband’s death to the King’s 
British delegates, and attended only to School, Canterbury, 
speakonmatlcrsarfcotinghisdcpartmeiit: Yet even after his marriage Milner did 

but when he did appear, his influence and not take the rest which he had earned, 
great weight. General Smuts has said, were Heresuincdhis workinthe City, consented 
‘all for a fair and generous peace, a peace to preside over a tariff committee whicli 
of understanding which might be lasting, Mr. Stanley Baldwin had proposed to set 
and which would heal the dreadful wounds up in 1924, had he returned to power, but, 
the war had caused’. Had he been a above all, devoted himself to writing on 
constant delegate his profound knowledge the social and imperial questions which 
and his mellow sanity might have helped had been his main interest through life, 
to make a better business of the treaty. These essays were publislicd in book form 
At the Colonial Office Milner had too as Questions of the Hour in 1923 and re¬ 
short a term to make a deep impression, issued (1925) by Lady Milner after his 
but, rsith the help of his under-secretary, death, with the addition of his ‘Credo’, 
Mr. Amcry, he was able to promote several found among his papers and embodying 
of the schemes which he had at heart, .such his imperialist creed, 
as the development of imperial resources In the autuuin of 1924 Lord and Lady 
in Africa and in the West Indies, where he Milner paid a visit to South Africa, where 
inaugurated an Imperial College of Agri- he had some joy in seeing some results of 
culture at Trinidad, intcr-iinperial migra- his gi'eat recuperative schemes for the 
tion, and the new dyurchio constitution country, but still more disappointment at 
for Malta. While he was colonial secretary the conviction that much of ins political 
he was entrusted with the tasic of reporting W'ork had been thrown away by the action 
on the future relations of Great Britain of a liberal government in 1006. Shortly 
with Egypt, and had to .spend over four after his return he was attacked by sleepy 
months (November 1919 to March 1920) .sickness, probably caught in South Africa, 
in that country and afterwards to conduct His iUne.ss was inercifiilly short, and he 
in London long uegotiatiems with Zagliliil died at Stiin-y Court, witli tlic Iciiowlcdgc 
Pasha and other nationalLst lenders. He ihiit his name bad been accepted as clian- 
reported in favour of independence for ccllor-elect of Oxford Univcisity, 13 May 
Egypt in alliance with Great Britain, with 102.5. He was buried at Snleslnirst, near 
certain safeguards for British interests Ilobertsbridge, after a service conducted 
solemnly guaranteed by an Egyptian by Archbishop Davidson in Canterbury 
national assembly. This report was re- Cathedral, where the chapel of St. Martin 
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of Tours was subscqiiccitly restored in his 
memory. The peerage became extinct on 
his floath without heir. 

Milner was a great public servant—few 
more devoted have appeared in British 
annals—most in his element when lie had 
some dennite task to perform, ns in the 
finance ministry in Egypt, in concentrating 
on the issues between Great Britain and 
the Boer Republics, or in trying to realize 
a plan of reorganization thought-out to 
the minutest details for the new Colonies, 
and lastly, during the War, in his clear 
grasp of the essential objectives and his 
consummate ability in can-yiiig out the 
measures required to attain them. His 
cliief contribution to the political thought 
of liis generation is to be found in his 
passionate conviction of the need for 
imperial iinity, a conviction not divorced 
from a sympathetic understanding of 
distinctive national feelings in each of the 
Empire’s widely scattered parts. This 
passionate feeling is expressed or implicit 
in all his public action, in his speeches, 
in his ivritings, but, above all, in the 
influence which he exercised privately on 
all, especially the young, who looked up 
to fiim as mentor. Ho liad not, however, 
the qualities of a great political leader, 
pEvrtly because he stood outside any 
political party and so could never have 
gained an effective political following to 
carry out his ideas j but cliieily owing to a 
want of elasticity in his temperament, 
wliieli made it impossible for Uiiu to yield 
a point or be satisDed with less than the 
whole, which is rarely attainable in 
politics. Curiously enough ho rettU'/.ed tins 
defect in Mr. Gladstone, whom he criti¬ 
cized for disregarding Hesiod’s maxim 
Tt'Xiov ij^uou jravTo's, -without recognizing it 
in himself. On the other hand, these very 
defects, which denied him the gift to rule 
debates and lead the mxiltitude, arose from 
one of his noblest characteristics, a deep 
sincerity wliicli made it impossible for him 
to compromise on wbat he regarded as the 
truth. To this quality above all he ow'cd 
his superlative gift of making and keeping 
friends and attracting loyalties. As one 
would expect in a man so determined to 
think out a policy in all its aspects and 
iin])Iicntions for himself, he worked best 
witti young men, ready to take their cue 
from him; even tliey often found it diincult 
to relieve him of the drudgery of small 
details; but he inspired them with his 
ideals of work and high ambition and 
made of them a notable band for influ¬ 
encing public life long after tlicy had left 


his service. His chief friends were nearly 
all friends of youth and were lifelong. He 
had, too, one chaTactcristic rare in most 
men, rarer still in those of his tempera¬ 
ment, that he was never soured by disap- 
pointments, even over his most cherished 
objects: indeed tlic older he grew the more 
tolerant of opposition he became. General 
Smuts, one of his most effective opponents 
in South Africa, noted, nfter meeting hin\ 
once more in war-time, t^velve years later 
besides ‘his great personal modesty and 
reserve’, wliieli he always had, liow he had 
found him in spite, or because, of cares and 
sorrows, ‘ nmturctl and deepened . . , 
broadened in outlook and sympathy’ 
\The Times, 15 May 1925]. 

There is a bronze ])u.st of Milner by 
Francois Sicard at Doullens, another cast¬ 
ing of which is also at Doullens, and a 
third in the possession of Lady Milner; a 
posthumous bust by Lady (Hilton) Young 
(afterwards I>ady Keimct) is at Rhodes 
Hou.se, Oxford; and a portrait plaque is 
in Westmimster Abbey, a replica being at 
Toynbee Hall, Wliilcehapcl. There arc 
portraits by Max Balfour (said to be the 
best likcne.ss) at New College, Oxford, by 
Theodore Rou.ssel at Jnlumncsbnvg, by 
Hugh Glazcbrook in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and by Sir AVilliam Orpen, painted 
for Sir Abe Bailey ; a drawing of liiin was 
also made by J. S. Sargent. A cartoon of 
liim by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vani/y Fair 
15 April 1897, 

[iVic il'/iJner Pnptrj?, cditc<l by Cecil Head- 
lain, 2 vols., lO.'ll—IHiJJJ (deals almost exclu- 
sivoly with the Soiitli African period : iililncr’s 
original South African papers arc at New Col¬ 
lege) ; W. Basil Worsfold, Lord Mi/ncr’s ll'orf: 
in &'oi(/h ylfrica, 1000, and FccnitS'fruclion oj 
the Neio Colonics under Lord Milner, 2 vols., 
1913; E. B. hvan-Miillcr, Lord Milner and 
South Africa, 1902; Blue Books relating to 
South Africa 1807-1005; ]Var Memoirs of 
DfwidLloifd George, voi. hi, 1034; J.L. Cinrviii, 
Lije of Joseph Chumhcrluin, vol. iii, lOd t; Br. 
Christopher Addison, Four and a Il<df Years 
(1014-1919), 2 vols., 11)84; ‘The Times' Ills- 
lory of the War in South Africa, edited by 
L. C. AI. S. Aiiicry, 7 vols., 1000-11)09 (espe¬ 
cially voLs, i suul vi); private iiiforniaLion; 
])er.sonal knowledge.] B. Wuu.iams. 

MOND, ALEUED MORri’Z, first 
Baiion AIki-curtt (18(18-10110), industri¬ 
alist, fiiuiiieicr, and ])olitician, W’as born 
at Farnworth, I,£incasliire, 213 October 
1808, the younger son of i^udwig Mond 
[q.v.], a gifted Jew wdio had come to Eng¬ 
land from Cnsscl in 18G2 and with (Sir) 
John Tomlinson Brunner hncl founded 
and built up the great chemical industry 
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-svhich in 1881 was formed into a public 
ioint-stock company as Brunner, Mond 
& Co. His mother was Frida, daughter 
of Adolph Meyer Lowenthal, of Cologne, 
a cousin of his father and a highly 
cultivated woman. 

Mond was educated at Cheltenham 
College, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(where he was ploughed in the natural 
Bciencc tripos), and Edinburgh University. 
He was called to tlio bar by the Inner 
Temple in 189*1 and practised for a time 
on the North Wales and Cheshire circuit. 
Up to this time his ambitions had been 
entirely political, and he looked upon the 
law as the high way to a parllamcutavy 
career. His father’s business, however, 
had stronger claims on his energies, and 
in 1895 he became a director and, a little 
later, managing director. 

It was in his capacity of active manager 
of a great mnnufacturhig corporation that 
Mond made n deep mark on the industrial 
history of his time as an earnest exponent 
of the need for organi/ation and research, 
later as a succcRsfiil champion of the 
process of vationaliziition and amalgama¬ 
tion, and finally as a .strenuous advocate 
of close co-operation between employers 
and employed. His width of vision and 
imagination, applied to inchi.strlal pro¬ 
blems, showed him that the way to success 
in procluctioii lay through control of raw 
material, divcr-sity of enterprise, and 
liarmonioiis relations between all parties 
at work on the process of supply. Con¬ 
temptuous of ilie doctrine of laisser-faire 
and of all that it implied, he was convinced 
that the planning of great enterprises, to 
be carried out by big industrial battalions, 
was the only line oi' future development; 
and that the competition of a number of 
small units was less eflcctivc, even from 
tlie point of vicAV of the consutner, than 
CD-operative effort which aimed at pro¬ 
curing cheap supplies of inateriatsby lai-ge- 
scale buying and nt providing cheap 
articles by hirge-scalc distribution. ‘The 
trend of all modern industry’, he wrote, ‘is 
towards greater units, greater co-ordina¬ 
tion for the more erfecth c use of resources' 
[Indiislri/ and [>.!)]. 

While thus eagerly advocating combina¬ 
tion rather Lhiin coinpetitiuii as the basis 
of industrial enterprise, .Mond was crpially 
cmi)liatic on the need ibr the abolition of 
the lock-out and strike as methods of 
settling disputes between capital and 
labour, ami for the development of 
measures, such as pront-.sharing and 
cmployee-sharcholcling, by which the 


essential partnership between proprietors 
and workers might be made more apparent 
and binding and tlve divergence of their 
interests le.ss wide. In the introduction to 
his Industry and l^olilics, published in 
1027, he gives the results of his personal 
contact with workers, in an executive 
capacity, over more than a generation. 
‘In the industry in which I am mainly 
interested’,he writes,‘we have succeeded 
in avoiding for a period of over fifty years 
any serious industrial dispute. This has 
been largely due to a liberal, far-scoing 
policy, which did not consist in waiting for 
claims to be made and then yielding them 
Ycluctnivtly, but in foreseeing reasonable 
demands and in granting them even before 
they were asked’ [ibid., p. 3]. 

Working persistently to further these 
principles of co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion, Mond was prominent not only on 
account of the number and importance 
of the enterprises with which he was con¬ 
nected, but also by reason of the vast— 
perhaps grandiose—scale of the amalgam¬ 
ations which were eventually (1920) con¬ 
solidated in the firm of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., with its £95,000,000 of 
authorized capital and its immense rami¬ 
fications and alliances. He was also chair¬ 
man of the Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collcrics, a company in which he had 
embodied the control of the greater part 
of the Welsh anthracite field, and a 
director of the International Nickel Com¬ 
pany of Canada (formed in 1028), the 
Alond Nickel Company, the South Staf¬ 
fordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) 
Company, the W'estmiuster Bank, and 
the Industrial Fiiuiiicial Investment Cor¬ 
poration. 

It is notcwortliy that Mond himself 
in his criticism of nationalized industry 
pointed to tl\c self-same weakness that 
has been viHeged against the vastness of his 
own conceptions. ‘One of your chief 
diniculties’, he said, apostro])hizing the 
.socialists in a speech mentioned below 
[jftiV/., p. 314], ‘is magnitnclc, I have 
(leliberntely conic to the conclusion that 
it is quite iiiipos.sible for liuman beings to 
cotilrol any iniUistry beyond a certain 
niagiiifciidc.’ Time will show whether, 
under his loadersliip, incUisiry made the 
mistake with wlikdi he eliargcd the 
seheincs of the socialists. Wtiatever may 
lie the ulliiimtc verdict on Mond’s irulns- 
trial and iiiiancinl ideals, there can be no 
question that his work for conciliation 
between capital and labour, and the ad¬ 
mirable arrangements for the comfort and 
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welfare of employees at the I3ninner-Mond by (Viscount) Snowden. This speech was 
works at Droitwieh, at the Imperial considered by many to have been one of 
CJicinicals hcnd-qiiivrtcrs at Westminster, the most damaging criticisms of the 
and at other factories where he was able socialist ideal ever heard in the Rouse 
to have a say in this matter, successfully Vevhaps the most telling passage in it was 
promoted the harmony and goodwill which the account of the dai ing and determina- 
are essential to prosperous industry. His tion with which, in the teeth of inunonse 
most notable effort for this end was the risks and discouragements, his father and 
formation of a committee of employers his partner had created their business and 
to meet represcntatiA’cs of the general given work to thousands—an enterprise 
council of the Trades Union Congress in which could ‘never have been commenced 
1927, when the Mond-Ttu'jier conferciiecs, under any Socialist system that I have 
as they were called (Mr. Ben Turner being ever known’ (printed in Mond’s Industry 
the Trades Union Congress chairman at a7id Politics, p. 813). 

tlie time) endeavoured, in the light of the Having begun his political life as a 
hitter lessons of the strikes of 1226 , to liberal, and n highly effective exponent of 
open a new chapter in tlie history of the the blessings of free trade, Mond, like 
relations between employers and cm- many other free traders, was converted by 
ployed. These conferouees have since been after-war conditions to the view that, witli 
followed by discussion and joint action economic nationalism rain]3ant all over 
between the general council of the Trades the w'orld, it was no longer possible to 
Unions and the two chief bodies represen- keep England’s market o]>eii as the general 
ting the iiiduatria! employers. dumping ground. In 19*20 his objections 

Mond’s success in dealing with the re- to Mr. Lloyd George’s land policy drove 
presentatives of labour w’as a remarkable him into the ranks of the conservatives, 
tribute to his sincerity, for he had many hut he was invited by his constituents at 
difficulties to ovetcontc. A typical Jew Carmarthen to Tcmuin their representa- 
iii appearance, with a hansh half-German tive, and did so until lie became a peer, 
voice and accent, be had none of the His zeal as a newly converted protectionist 
suave Hebrew adroitness that often dis- cxprc.sscd it-sclf chiefly in the ardour and 
arms opposition. Hliint, direct, sometimes thoroughness iviUi which he threw himself 
rather blustering, and occasionally dis- into the campaign for imperial economic 
tinctly ill mannered, he carried his point unity. In liis Imperial ICconomic Unity 
by his strength of character and by his (1080) ho urged the application of the 
power of getting down to essentials. TJicse principles of rationalization to inter- 
qualities also finally gained Cor Irim the ear imperial business relations. He became 
of tlic House of Commons, where his career chairman of the Empire Economic Union, 
began in 1906 ns liberal member for and a visit to South Africa in the course of 
Clicstcr. From 10l0tol028hereprescntcd the same year (1080) caiirmned his deter- 
Swansea, and from 1924 to 1028, when mination to work for the cause of trade 
he was raised to the peerage, Carmarthen, co-operation within the Empire. But his 
Neither his virtues nor his disadvantages premature death, which took place at his 
were conducive to success as a party London house in Lowndes Square 27 
politician, but be applied his business December 1080, at the age of sisty-two, 
capacity ns first commissioner of works robbed thus cause of one of its most 
from 1016 to 1021 in Mr. Lloyd George’s effective advocates, 
coalition ministry, and as minister of Business nnd political activities by no 
health from 1021 to 1022 in the next means exhausted Morid’s energies, or 
ministry he effectively cleared up the con- rather.hiscapacTty for geltingthings done 
fused condition into -which the housing without apparent effort; for, thanks to his 
problem had been allowed to- fall. power of concentrating on essentials, he 

In the House of Commons Mond was gave the impression of one wiio took life 
listened to at first critically and with easily nnd had plenty of time for appiocin- 
iinpaticnce, but finally with the attention tion of its aincnitic.s. Altlioiighhis iiumncr 
M’hicli is always jiaid to tlrosc w'ho show with strangers wns sliy nnd by no means 
that they know their subject, tnlk in the genial, he was extremely kind and ciiiiril- 
light of first-hand experience, nnd keep to able, and his keen sense of humour enabled 
the point. His outstanding peirlinmentnry him to enjoy and collect the numerous 
success was a speech on socialism, de- caricatures W’hicli his features in^’itc^l. As 
livercd on 20 March 1923 in answer to an anenthusinstieZionist, he visited Palestine 
indictment of the capitalist system uttered in 1921, contributed £100,000 to the Jewish 
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Colonization Corporation for Palestine, 
and n’i'ote sunchy articles for Zionist 
publications. He hnd a genuine love of 
art and music, and took a deep and 
proctical interest in his father’s bequest 
of forty-two pictures to the National 
Gallery (1924) and provided n large part 
of the cost of the room in wULcli it is 
housed. In 1020 he bought a piece of 
ground in Chelsea for the Cliolsea Health 
Society, of which liis wife was president. 

Mond was created a barouet in IbH), 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1013, aiul 
raised to the peerage in 1028 as Baron 
Melchctt, of Laiiclford, co. Southampton. 
He was elected a fellow of the lloynl 
Society in 1000, and received honorary 
degrees from several universities, includ¬ 
ing Oxford and Paris. He married in 1804 
Violet Florence Mabel, daughter of James 
Henry Goet/.c, coffee merchant, of Mincing 
Lane, London, and laid one son, Henry 
Ludwig (born 1308), who sneeeecled him 
as second baron, and three daughters. 

There is a portrait of Monel by Sir John 
Lavery in tlie possession of Violet, Lady 
Mclchett. 

[The Times, 20 DecemJier lOtlO; H. H. 
Bolitho, Alfred Monel, first Lord Melehelt, 
10iJ2 1 Mclehett’s own ; private iii- 

formnlion,] If. Wia'iiiins. 

MONRO, Sm CHARI,ES CAnMICII- 
AEL, baronet (18W)-10‘29), general, was 
born at sea in sh. Maid of Judah IS June 
18C0, the sixth son of llemy Monro, of 
Craiglochart, near Edinburgh, who had 
gone to Australia as n young man, by his 
wife, Catlicrine, daughter of Alexander 
Power, of Clonmult, co. Cork. He be¬ 
longed to nn old Scottish family, best 
known in the medical world, his grand¬ 
father having been Alexander Monro, 
tertius (1773-1859, q.v.), the last of the 
distingmsbed trio of that name who, from 
father to son, had held the chair of ana¬ 
tomy at the university of Edinburgh 
from 1720 down to 1840. Charles Monro 
was educated at Sherf)orne School and 
at Saiuliiur.st, whence he was gazetted 
in August 1870 into the 2 ik 1 Foot, now 
1st batlnlion The Queen’s (West Surrey) 
Regiment. In 1881 he was appointee! 
adjutant, and lielrl that ollice for live 
yeans. He obtained his conipiiny in July 

1889, Iniving just passed the cntnince 
examination into the Stuff College, where 
he was a student during the years 1880- 

1890. His chief disLiiietion ut Camberlcy 
was his captaincy of the cricket eleven. 
He next spent some time in Malta, acting 


Monro 

first as aidc-fle-cninp to the governor 
and then as brigade-major. In 1897 lie 
went to India, where he served with his 
battalion in the Malalcand Field Force, 
next with the expedition into the Muh- 
mand country, and linally with the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force. In Pcbriiary 1808 
he was promoted major, and in November 
received the appointment of brigade- 
major at Gibraltar. In April 1800, 
however, he was advanced to the post 
of deputy assistant adjutant-general in 
Guernsey. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
War in 1800 Monro wan transferred to 
Aldershot in order to continue lii.s appoint¬ 
ment with the 6tli division, wliich began 
to mobilize on receipt of tlie news of 
Lord Mctlnicn’a reverse at MagetsContciti 
(11 December). He arrived in Africa 
in time to tnke part in Lord Roberts’s 
march to Pretoria, and was present at 
General Piet Cronje'a surrender at Paavde- 
berg on 27 February 1000 and also at the 
actions of Poplar Grove (7 March) and 
Dreifontein (10 March). After the capture 
I of Pretoria he continued working with liis 
I tlivi-sion in Cape Colony south of the 
' Orange river until the close of the 3 ’ear. 
He liad alrearly been rewarded with a 
brevet Ucutcnant-colonclcy. 

Monro’s services were now required at 
the Hytlie School of Musketry, and he 
returned home to assume the appoint¬ 
ment of chief instructor there in February 
1901. It was at Hythe that his abilities 
were first measured at their true worth. 
Fresh from South Africa and the Indian 
frontier where he had learnt to appreciate 
the value of rifle fire in war, he set to 
work to refoTm the ineLhods of teaching 
musketry in the army. But his work did 
not end there and he became virtually 
responsible for the evolution of a new 
system of infantry fivc-tactic^s. Moirro 
remained ut Hythe six j'cars, the last four 
being spent as conimanclaat ol^ tlie school, 
and during that period was promoted sub¬ 
stantive colonel in November 1903. He 
left Hj'thc in. March 1907, iuiving radically 
vefonned army nuislcetry; tiU'get-.shooting 
was hencefoi'th to become batLic-shooting. 
Tlie reputation which he had ac([iiirctl at 
Hj'tlie brought about his selection, t^vo 
months later, to the coniinanil of Hie 13th 
Infantry Brigade, then s{atiouc<l in Ire¬ 
land. His tenure of that coinmaiul was 
marked by the .same practical outlook 
which had distinguished his work at Hythe. 
In October 1910 he was promoted inajor- 
geucml, but he remained with his brigade 
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vititil Jsiminry 1012. Two months later he 
was appointed to command the 2 ncl 
London Division of the Territorial Force; 
in this capacity he proved a sympathetic 
and Rviceessful chief. 

On the outi)roak of the War ■with Ger¬ 
many in Avigust 1011', Monro was trans¬ 
ferred to tlic command of the regular 2nd 
division at Aldershot, and proceeded with 
the Britisli Expeditionary Force to France 
on 12 August. He thus participated in all 
the early lighting of tlic War. He led his 
division, ■which formed part of the I Corps, 
iiiuler Sir Douglas Haig, back from Mons 
to tlie Marne; and lie advanced from the 
RIarne to tlic Aisne, where his troopsphiyed 
a distinguished part in the battle. The 2nd 
division was tlicn transferred to Flanders 
and fought througliout the latter part of 
October and the beginning of November 
in the first battle of Ypres. On 31 October, 
when the combined staffs of the 1st and 
2 nd divisions were assembled at Iloogc 
Chateau, tire biiikllng was struck by an 
enemy shell, and nearly all the assembled 
officers were killed; but Monro escaped 
with a severe shock. At the end of the 
year he received tiie command of the I 
Corps in succession to Sir Dotiglas Haig, 
with the temporary rank of licutennnt- 
gcncrnl, and in March 1015 was created 
K.C.B. for his war services. During the 
early summer lie commanded the I Corps 
through the battles of Aubers Ridge, 
Festubert, and Givenchy, until in July 
1915 he was given the commaiul of the 
newly raised Tidrd Army with the rank of 
general. But his tenure of that position, 
was not long, for in October 1915 he was 
ordered to take over the command of the 
Rleclitcrrancan Expeditionary Force at 
Gallipoli, in succession to Sir Ian Ilamiltou. 

Monro arrived at Gallijroli on 27 October 
nnd proceeded to examine the situation. 
By the 31st lie had conrmnnieated his 
views to tire Cnbinct, recommcirding in¬ 
stant evacuation. Lord Kitchener de¬ 
murred, and left London on 4 November 
in order to investigate tlic situation for 
himself. Monro and other naval and mili¬ 
tary odicers met Kitclicnor on 0 November 
and diseiisscd tlie jiosition, after which 
meeting Kitcliencr went round the llritish 
lines. On the l.'jtli, before returning to 
I.ondon, ICitehciicr telegraphed to the 
Caliinct, supporting Rlonro’s opiniun as to 
evacuation. The view was then put for¬ 
ward in the Cabinet that the Peninsula 
should be evacuated except for the footing 
at Cape Hcllcs; and this view gained 
ground. But Monro stood firm in his 


advocacy of a complete withdrawal, and 
this decision was finally adopted on 23 
December. The positions at Suvla Bay 
and Anzao Cove were evacuated between 
8 and 10 December, the Cape IIdies 
position in the first, ivcck of January 1916. 
By 9 January 1010 not a single British 
soldier remained in Gallipoli. The success¬ 
ful embarkation of so large a force at a 
co.st of virtually no casualties and a 
relatively small sacrifice of material may 
he regarded as one of the most remarkable 
operations of the IVar. 

Monro returned to France in Jamnary 
1910 in order to as.sume the command cif 
the First Army and held this po.st until 
1 August of that year. His army did not 
play any notable i)art in the events of the 
summer, although the IV Corps, under 
Sir Henry Wilson [q.v.], sustained a some¬ 
what nasty reverse at Vimy; Monro, 
however, would not .sanction any attempt 
being made to rccajAure the lost ground. 

On 1 October 1010 Monro was appointed 
commnnder-iii-ehicC in India. By that 
tune India had already placed in the field 
several divisions, whicl\ fought in Fi'ancc, 
Egypt, East Africa, and Mesopotamia, in 
addition to .sniulier contingents. But tlic 
Indian army ■was now required to undergo 
a further considerable ex|)ansion mainly 
for service in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
In order to acliicvc tlii.s ciitl it was found 
necessary to raise new (;his.so3 of native 
soldicr.s and—an infinitely more difficult 
problem—clficicwt ofiicevs, British and 
native, to lead them. Proportionate ex¬ 
pansion was required in the sujiply and 
medical services, while mechanical trans¬ 
port units had to be created. Lastly, 
.supplies of war material and imiiiitioiis 
adequate for the uccd.s of these greatly 
augmented forces liad to he found and 
organized. Throughout 1917 and 1918 
Monro worked ceaselessly to overcome 
the dilfieultics of tills colossal task. In 
addition, he was constantly engaged on 
inspeclion work, nnd even visited Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Withthe viceroy. Lord Chelmsfovd, 
Monro remained on tlie licst of terms, so 
that the co-operation of these two able 
men made for hucccsh. At tlic time of the 
Armistice (11 November 1918) t-lio Indian 
troops totalled nearly 600,000 men— 
nearly a fourfold expansion of the Indian 
cstahlishmcnt of August 1914. 

The aftcrirurth of the War, however, 
gave rise to events in India which caused 
Monro even greater anxiety than the 
development of Indian military power. 
Unrest in the Punjab culminating in the 
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Amritsar incident in April 1019, and events 
in AfglianistEin leading to the so-called 
third Afghan War in the summer of that 
year, were followed by a difficult campaign 
in Waziristan during the winter of 1919 
to 1020. The disturbances in the Punjab 
had for a time assumed serious dimensions. 
On 80 Mai'cii there occurred an outbreak of 
mob violence at Delhi. Ab liiihore and at 
other towns similar incidents took place. 
At Amritsar on 11 April the ofTiecr in 
command, Brigadier-General II. E. II. 
Dyer [q.v.], ordered the troops to lire on 
a riotous crowd, with tlic result that 379 
persons are Icnown to liave been killed and 
some 1,200 wounded; tlie incident aroused 
acute controversy. After the. holding of an 
inquiry Dyer was eventually relieved of 
his coinuuind. From the first Monro had 
regarded Dyer’s action as not showing the 
wisdom and sense of proportion which 
should be expected of officers of his posi¬ 
tion, and he ne^mr altered his opinion 
throiigliout tlie long agitation which 
ensued. 

The Afghan and Waziristan campaigns 
were brought to a successful issue, the 
former in a few weeks; the latter after 
some laborious and protracted fighting. 
In spite of minor adver.se criticism, both 
undcrtnlcings can be regarded ns having 
been thoroiiglily well luindlcd by Monro. 

Eventually, however, the heavy carc.s 
of office began to tell on an over-worked 
man; Monro thcrcroro resigned hia ap¬ 
pointment in August 1920 and went to 
live on half-pay in London. He was 
appointed governor of Gibraltar in Sep¬ 
tember 1928, in wliieh post he proved 
popular and efUeicnt until liis retirement 
in 1028. He died at his home in London 
7 December 1929. 

Monro may be regarded as a fine repre¬ 
sentative of tlie best type of CritLsh 
otlicer who fouglit in tlie European War. 
His cool common sense in battle was 
matched by true luimanity; he was de¬ 
liberate in council, dotermined in action. 
He possessed u great knowledge of warfare 
and rcmaikablc insight into the reactions 
of men in battle. In addition to the 
IC.C.B. he received the G.C.M.G. (1016), 
the G.C.S.I. (1010), and the G.C.B. (1019). 
He w’as created n baronet and appointed 
Batli King-of-Arins in 1921. He was an 
aidc-dc-camp general to King George V, 
1918-1922, colonel of his old regiment, 
The Queen’s, and a trustee of the Imperial 
War Museum. 

Monro married in 1912 the Hon. Mary 
Caroline Towncicy O’llagan, daughter 


of Thomas, first Baron O’Hagan [q.v.], 
lord chancellor of Ireland. There were 
no children of the marriage, and the 
baronetcy became extinct on his death. 

[The Times, D December 1920; Sir G. dc S. 
Barrow, The Life of General Sir Charles Car¬ 
michael Monro, 1031 ; Sir J. E. Etlmouds, 
(OJlicial) History of the Great War. Military 
Operations. France and Delgiitm, 1914-1915, 
1922—1028; (Om<;ial) History of the Great War. 
Gallipoli, cd. C. F. Aspinall-Oglandec, vol. ii, 
1982; Army Lists.] 

H. Dli Watteville. 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, second 
Bauon (1866-1929), pioneer of motoring. 
[Sec DouGi.AS-ScoTr-MoNTAGu, John 
WaLpTEB Edyi'aud.] 

MONTAGU, EDWIN SAMUEL (1879- 
1924-), statesman, the second son of Samuel 
Montagu, first Haroii Swaythling [q.v.],by 
his wife, Ellen, daughter of Louis Cohen, 
was born in London 6 February 1879. His 
boyhood was undistinguished. He was 
educated for two years at Clifton College, 
until ill-health necessitated u sea-voyage, 
after which he spent two and a half years 
at the City of London School. But he 
made no mark until his undergraduate 
d.ays at Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
he entered in 1898. As a young liberal 
]}oliticiau he became iircsideut of the 
Union in 1002, He graduated B.A. in 
1902 and M.A. in 1905. 

Lord Swaytliliiig was well known and 
I respected ns an unswerving upholder of 
Judaism, and his son, Edwin, Tcinnined a 
member of the Jewish community, but he 
did not inherit his father’s rigid convic¬ 
tions. The Zionist mo^'eIncnt appealed 
little to him, and national ties counted 
with him far more than the bond of race. 
But his racial antecedents may have 
quickened his Indian sympathies, and 
saved him from the sense of tlio colour bar 
in his personal relations witli Indians. He 
notes in his Indian diary that ‘there might 
he some truth in the allegation that I am 
an Oriental. Certainly that social rclation- 
.ship which English people And eo dillieiilt 
conics (jiiitc easily to me’. 

Entering into politics when the liberal 
tide wius running full Hood, Montagu won, 
at the general election of 1900, the Chester¬ 
ton division of Cninbridgosliirc, and re¬ 
mained member for that division until 
1922. Ills foot was on the ladder as soon 
as he entei'cd the House of Commons. 
He sought and obtained a private scere- 
taryship to Mr. Asquith, then chnnccllor 
of the Exchequer, retaining the post 
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when his chief hccnme prime minister. 
Pi'omoLioii to the ininor posts of govern¬ 
ment soon followccl. He was for four years 
(1910-1914) parliamentary undcr-sccrc- 
tary of state for India, serving, during a 
period of considerable Indian change, 
under Viscount Morlcy and the Marquess 
of Crewe. In 1012 he paid a eold-weather 
visit to India, and liis last Indian budget 
speech in 1018 showed the first-hand 
knowledge which enabled lum to liandlc 
with easy and fluent nuistcry a wide range 
of Indiun subjects. 

In February 1014 Montagu became 
financial sccietary to tlie Treasury, and 
during the first two years of the European 
War he held a succes.sion of minor posts in 
the rapid nnnislCTial elrangcs winch the 
lYar entailed. Ho won the coveted honour 
of a privy eoimcillorship in February 1015, 
and entered tlie Cabinet nt the nnasually 
early age of thirty-six as chancellor of the 
dueJiy of Lancaster. He did good work in 
poiiiilat'ixing the first war loans, and in 
establishing voluntary war-saving associa¬ 
tions and tlic sclicinc of war-saving eertifi- 
cates (February 191(5), In vaxiousoniccshc 
showed administrative ability and financial 
instinct which might have made him a 
guod chancellor of the Exchequer, liad he 
lived. 

In June 101(5 Montagu was made minis¬ 
ter of munitions. An arrangement made 
by him with Messrs. J. 1*. Morgan & Co. 
saved the Allies many hundredsor iniHion.s 
on their American p\irchascs. His loss 
of this ollicc on the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
mini.stry in the following December was 
a heavy blow to hi.s ambition. He had 
been in close personal touch with his chief; 
felt, as he says in his diary, ‘hero-worship’ 
for him, and owed to him his rapid pro¬ 
motion. He did in the end resign witli 
most of Mt. Asquith’s liberal colleagues, 
but he had no intention of being perman¬ 
ently entangled in the fallen fortunes of 
the prime minister. He felt it iiroper to 
give general support to the new govern¬ 
ment in the conduct of the War, and in 
June 1017 his chance came again when 
Mr. Lloyd George offered liiin the post of 
.secretary of state for Iiuliu on the resigna¬ 
tion of (Sir) Austen Chamberlain. 

Montagu accepted tiic olTice nt a critical 
time. Tlie need for constitutional change 
in India at the close of the War had been 
foreseen, and at the end of 1016 the 
viceroy, Lord Hardinge, had sent home a 
memorandum advocating a large pro¬ 
gramme of reform, so tliat the conclusion 
of peace might not find the home govern¬ 


ment unprepared. The building of a new 
political structure in war time being im¬ 
possible, nn aimouncement of the goal of 
British policy in India miglit .sullice for 
the moment, and it was the first task of 
Montagu to make this declaration onbchalf 
of the Coalition government on 20 August 
1917. The goal of British policy was de¬ 
clared to Ire the ‘progressive Teali7,ation 
of responsible government’ in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire, to be 
attained in successive stages as might be 
determined by the Imperial parliament, 
Unexpectedly, the announcement was 
made, not in Montagu’s language, but in 
terms drafted by Lord Curzon [q.v.j, who 
was nt that time a conservative member 
of the inner War Cabinet under Mr. Lloyd 
George [see Lord Ronuidsluiy’s Life of 
Lord Curzon, iii, 127, for the two drafts]. 
Curiously enough, Lord Cuvzon’s draft, 
by introducing the term ‘ rcspoirsiblc 
government’, pointed more definitely than 
Montagu’s to the familiar British model 
of an executive responsible to an elected 
legislature. No liberal, in Montagu’s view, 
could question that parliamentary institu¬ 
tions had the same value for Indians as for 
Englishmen, and he was cletermiiicd to 
introduce an adequate instalment forth¬ 
with into British India. 

In order to detcrniine on the spot the 
first step towards the announced goal, 
Montagu, with a small delegation, half of 
civil servants nnd half of politicians, 
loured round the pTo^dnccs of India from 
November 1017 to 1018 . It was 
deckled not merely to Trame a scheme for 
submission to parliament, but to compile 
a report pn the lines of the historic Dur¬ 
ham report which led up to Canadian self- 
government. The task of draftiiig this 
report, lieporl on Indian Conslilidionul 
Reforms [Cmcl. 9100 of 1018], under severe 
time limits, was carried through by (Sir) 
William Marris, joint secretary to the 
government of India. 

Montagu’s diary of this tour, published 
twelve years afterwards by h's wife [.'Ll 
Indian Diary, edited by Venctia Montagu 
1980], is an iincensored document which 
reveals the part played by him in the 
construction of the pn)posed scheme of 
reform. Written or dictated from day 
to day, and not meant for publication, 
the diary gives a vivid pieliue of tJic 
varying moods of a mind prone to ups 
and downs of feeling. Many of the state¬ 
ments in the diary, therefore, need not 
be treated as considered or deliberate 
judgemeirts. Montagu is often unjust to 
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the viceroy, Lord Clielinsfotd, tliough in to point out -wiieie the scheme brolcc new 
the end he does recognize the loyal and ground; its details must be sought in the 
generous support v'lhch the viceroy gave Report itself. The central fcaiaire was a 
him; emd the picture drawn of the states- substantial but duly salcguardcd exteii- 
man playiugalone hand,draggiiigforward sion of self-government inlhe nine major 
n reluctant viceroy and wrestling day by provinces, operating through the novel 
day unaided witli the narrow obstinacy of and much criticized expedient, incorrectly 
all around him, can hardly be accepted, nicknamed‘dyarchywhereby the gover- 
The scheme of the 'Report was not, in fact, nor of the province was to admivuster 
the emanation of his own or, indeed, of certain ‘reserved’ services through his 
any single brain. It was a composite executive council, and other‘transferred’ 
structure, built up laboriously from the services through Indian ministers respon- 
suggestions of many minds, and such sible to the elected legislature of the pro- 
strength as it possessed was clue to this vincc. Lord Morley in defending the 
pooling of ideas. But if Montagu was not Minto-Morley reforms had expressly dis- 
the sole author of the scitcino, the diary claimed any intention of introducing 
makes two points clear. First, it reveals parliamentary institutions into India. Up 
his own mental method, which he de- to 1919 a chain of responsibility reached 
scribes ns‘framing conclusions and train- from the district olTiccr, personally nd- 
ing himself to discard thenr, without pre- ministering his district in India, through 
judice, for better ones’. There were no thelieadoftheprovincctothegovcrnor- 
prececlcnts for a scheme of reform to serve general, who being subordinate to the 
a transitional period, such as he .sought to sccretur 3 ' of state, was thro\igh him 
Iliid; and if there had been any, they would responsible to parliament. Monlagu’s plan 
have required modifications to suit the broke this chain of responsibility to a 
wholly exceptional conditions of India, derinitc but limited extent. Hcncefortb 
Montagu handled his problem with clusti- there would be a sphere of provincial 
city and resilience of mind, but the government in which Indian ministers 
flexibility with which he entertained and would be responsible, not to the British 
discarded expedients was not without its parliament, but tlirongh an Indian legisla- 
embarrnssments, even for himself. Second- hire to an Indian electorate, 
ly, the diary reveals the untiring pains Meanwhile, however, divergence widen- 
wliich he took personally to persuade, cd between Montagu’s views and those of 
convince, and even to cajole doubters or the government of which he was n member, 
opponents, both British and Indinn. He The treatment of conquered Turkey was 
resented the Olympian airs of the govern- bound to excite strong feeling among the 
merit of India, and consulted Indian ninety million Tiloslems of India. Tiioy 
opinion as it had never been consulted rescuted the disintegration of the lust 
before. If the scheme went through with great Mohammedan power and what 
goodwill, or at least acquiescence, it was .seemed to them the dcscciaLion of the 
largely due to the pertinacity, drive, aud holy places of their religion. Mr. Lloyd 
determination with which the secretary'of tieorge, following the Gkulslonian tradi- 
state had previously rallied the bulk of tion, wished to overthrow Turkish power 
opinion to his side. in Europe, and eared noLliiiig for pledges 

Montagu had the sati.sfaction of seeing given in the opposite sense. The govern- 
the scheme of constitutional reform ac- ment of India was bound to represent the 
cepted, with important amendments made dangerous reaction of this policy on dis¬ 
hy the joint select committee of both turbed Indian o]3iniou, an<l Montagu 
Houses of Parliament, but without opjiosi- caused growing irritation among his coi¬ 
tion in parliament except from a deter- leagues by supjiorting tlie Indian view, 
mined group of retired Iiidlnu civilians. Jt The linal breach came over a tcclinicalitj'; 
passedintolawinthe Governmentofliulia at a critical moment (Marcli 11)212) in Lire 
Act (1919). Lord Ciirzon, then foreign negotiations with Turkey and Greece, the 
secretary, in spite ofiii.s part in thcdceluni- government of India nskod leave to [uililish 
tion of ‘20 Augii.st 1917', .suffered a violent its protest against the 'I'leaty of Sevres, 
revulsion of feeling. S'peakingiiithcIIoiiHC \Vitljoiit olrtaiiiiiig ])evniissic)n from the 
of Lords, 12 December 1919, he .said that Cabinet, Montagu sauctioDccl [mblicatioii. 
‘the act was a great experiment—a daring Tlic doctrine of Cabinet responsibility be 
experiment—he would not cavil at the worn thin under coalition governmei' 
word‘rash’being applied to it.’ Butheac- but the constitutional impropriety of 
quiesced in its passage. Space only sidflccs action could not be disputed. LordCmz^® 



at the It'orciyn OlTlce was indignant, and 
Mr. Lloyd George promptly required 
Montagu's resignation. 

For Montagu, this proved to be the end 
of his political career. He took it hard, 
violently attacking Lord Cutzon and the 
Coalition in a speech at Cambridge (11 
March 1022). llis speech in vindication 
of his action in the House of Commons 
closed with the words: ‘this is the un- 
luippicst moment of rny life.* In the 
general election of 1032 liis Cambridge¬ 
shire constituency turned against him, 
and in a thrce-covnercd contest, in which 
he was opposed both by a conservative 
and u labour candidato, he Avas left at the 
hot torn of the poll. He broke nw'ay from 
politics, took bu.siness posts in the City, 
Avetit on a financial mis.sion to Brazil 
(lh2a-102d.) and died in London 15 Nov¬ 
ember 1024, at the early age of forty-live. 
Montagu had married in lOl.'J the Iloti. 
Beatrice Vcnctia, youngest daughter of 
EdAvarcl Lyulph Stanley, fourth Biu-on 
ShelTield [q.v.], and left an only cliild, a j 
daughter. 

A word may be added aliout Montagu’s 
main recreation, the passion for shooting 
to which hi.s Indian diary bears eloquent 
testimony. He cured for shooting for its 
own sake, but in India he did, in fact, get 
more out of it than the satisfaction of the 
decp-scntccl instinct of pride in clUcient 
killing. It brought him into easy personal 
touch alike with Brili.sh administrators 
and with maharajas, who glory in their 
tiger preserves. Nor did he Avholly sink 
the naturalist of liis early days in the 
sportsman; he delighted to shoot pocharti 
in Norfolk or sandgroiise in Gujner, but 
he and Lord Grey of hYdlodon established 
a bird sanctuary near his Norfolk home 
at Brecklcs Hall. 

Speaking in the chamber of princes after 
Montagu’s death, the T*U\haraja of Alwar 
applied to him a slightly altered quotation, 
‘He Avas our friend, faithfuland just tons’, 
and Indian nationalists have reason to 
echo that judgement. 

For the measure of success attained by 
Montagu’s scheme of Indian reform in the 
first years of its working, reference may 
be made to the report of Sir John Simon’.s 
commission [Report of the Indian Statntorif 
Conimissionof 1030: (knd. *i.508]; but time 
alone can dccicle oa\ the ultimate AvisdouA 
of the introdii(‘tion of i)arliiuuciitary insti¬ 
tutions into India, towards Avliich he gave 
the deciding impulse. 

A porLmIt of Montagu is included in the 
painting by Sir William Orpen of the 


signature of the Pence of Versailles at the 
Imperial War Mii.seum, South ICensington. 
Tlieve is a statue of hiur by Lady (Hilton) 
Young (afterwards Lady Kciinet) in 
Calcutta, and another by E, Riccardi at 
JainikivgaT. 

[The 'IHtiieSy 17 November 1024; Rdivin 5 . 
Monlanii: a memoir, |)rivivtely printed; An 
Imlifin Diary, edited by Venotiu Moiitneu 
iwyo.] C. lUniKRTs, ' 

MONTAGUE, CHARLES EIRVARD 
(1807-1028), man of letters and journalist, 
Avas born at Ealing 1 Jnmmiy 1807, the 
' tbirrl of the four sons of Francis Montague, 
by his AA'ife, Ro.sn McCulie, daughter of a 
DrogUcAla mevchunt. Tl\c fatliev Avaa an 
Irish priest from county Tyrone avIio had 
renounced his orders OAving to scruples of 
conscience and bad settled in England. 
Montague avus educated at the City of 
London School under EdAvin Abbott 
Abbott, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
Avhere he mairiculatcd as an exhibitioner 
in 1885, and Avlicrc he Avas deeply Influ- 
cnccd by Richard Lewis Ncttleship [q.v.]. 
He obtained a first class in classical moder¬ 
ations in. 1887 and a second in iilerae 
humiiniorcs in 1889. Next year (1800) he 
joined the staff of tlic Manchester Guardian, 
oii which he TcnAAAincd, cxe.cpt during the 
European War, until 192,5. In 1808 he 
iniiiTicd Madeline, daughter of the editor, 
Charles Prcsfcwicli Scott. Trained by 
Scott, and also by William Thomas Arnold 
fq.v.j, his chief lieutenant, Montague 
liccainc a brillinnt and many-sided journa¬ 
list, AVriting for home riiic, free trade, 
Avoinen’s rights, and nil the liberal causes, 
nnd lakiiig, Avith liis iniper, the unpopular 
side in the Boer War. He also made his 
mark as a dramatic critic by articles which 
Avere reprinted in The MunchesieT Stage 
(reviews by Arnold, Jlontngiic, Allan 
Monkhouse, and Oliver Elton, 1900) and 
by Ills Dramatic Values (1011). In time, 
after Arnold’s retirement in 1898 from 
the Manchester Guardian, hlontague be¬ 
came second in coinmiuid. Me contributed 
the section ‘Middle Life’ to ^trs, llumijliry 
1 Ward’s memoir of his friend Arnold, Tltis 
memoir Avas prefixed to Arnold’s posthu- 
luou.sly puhlislietl Studies of Roiiian Jm- 
perUtUsm (1900). In 1910 nppoaied 
Montague’s Avitty skit on low Jouinali.sm, 
A Hind Let Loose, and in 1018 The Morn¬ 
ing's IKar, a tale full of the poetry of 
mountaineering, his favourite recreation. 

On the outbreak of the Enroijcan War 
in 1914, despite his nge and family tics, 
Montague dyed his hair, which had been 
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grey from hia yoiitli, and cnlated. He was 
hurt by au explosion while training ns a 
bomber, but in November 1915 crossed to 
France as a private in the 24'tb battalion 
of the Royal Fusiliers. After three weeks 
in the line he was invalided home, but in 
June 1916 was eoininiHsioned and entered 
the intelligence service on the ’Western 
front. For a year he was a ‘conductor’ 
of distinguished guests of the army; in 
June 1917 he became an assistant press 
censor. He saw most of the front in France 
and Flanders, and in 1918 went with the 
advance to Cologne. 

Montague kept a war diary [see Afemoir] 
which contains some of hi-s bast and 
simplest ^vriting. He also wi’otc, while on 
service, vivid notc.s and introductions to 
the drawings by Muirbead Bone entitled 
Tfie Western Front (1016-1917), and to 
those by various other hands {British 
Artists at the Front, 1918.) 

On being demobili'/.ed in 1919 Montague 
returned to the Manchester Guardian. 
Tlicreafter he published Disenchantment 
(1022), a series of fierce mul notable essays 
on the War, which greatly widened his 
reputation; Fiery Fartides (1028), short 
stories in which the ’War again figures; 
The Right Place (1024), gay holiday essays; 
Rough Justice (1026), a war novel with 
much personal reminiscence, and Right qj^ 
the Map (1027), a fantasia full of aiiLi- 
militarisin. Posthumously published were 
Action (1028), more short stories, and A 
Writer's Notes on Itis Trade (1930), chiefly 
on the niceties of style and cadence. An 
unfinished paper, ‘Inexpert Approachesto 
Religion’ [see Alcmoir, apjkciulix], reveals 
the movement of Montague’s mind towards 
an unclogniatio and jjnrtly mystical faith. 
In 1025 he retired from journalism and 
settled at Biivfonl, Oxfordshii'C. In 1926 
he received the lionovary degree of Litt.D. 
from the universi Ly of Manchester. He died 
of pneumonia at Manchester 28 May 1928, 
leaving live sons and two daughters. His 
death was noticed with regret, and his 
career with pride, by journalists in most 
of the English-speaking countries. 

In spite of a shy address, which covered 
great native eourage, and of a certain lilin 
of reserve, Montague was at. home in muiiy 
companies, and not least with working 
people. His associates in the ])res.s and in 
tlie War, including tile warcorrc-spondcnts, 
have i)aid him many trihute.s. As a 
jouvnaiist he had, when occasion de¬ 
manded, an excellent lighting style. He 
also acquired a peculiar artistry in prose. 
Ills letters and diaries written without 


study, show a great delicacy in the use of 
plain language. In his books the style, 
although never flat or commonplace and 
often most eloquent and beautiful, is not 
seldom over-conscious; it can also be 
unadorned and direct. All his gifts are 
seen in his longer novels, but on these his 
reputation will liardly rest; he found con¬ 
struction dilRcult, and the characters are 
not all equally real. Many of the shorter 
talcs are admirably built and told, and 
are peopled by humorists, Irish or Eng¬ 
lish, whose idiom is happily reproduced. 
As an essayist, whether polemical and 
satirical {Disenchantment), or buoyant and 
free of care (The Right Place), or aesthetic 
{A Writer's Notes), Montague excels and is 
likely to be remembered. 

[Oliver Elton, C. E, Montague, a Memoir 
(inclurling extr.'iels from the Diary and ‘In¬ 
expert Approaches to Religion’, itc.), 1020; 
personal knowledge.] Oltveii Elton. 

MONTEATH, Sin JAMES (1847-1929), 
Indian civil servant, was born at Guile- 
burn, liOclcerbic, Dumfriesshire, 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1847, the fourth son of Thomas 
Moiitcnth, of the Bank of Scotland, who 
came of an old Perthshire family, by his 
wife, Hannah Johnstone. After early 
education at Lockerbie, Montenth went to 
the Royal Academicul Institution, Belfast, 
and thence to Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where he graduated M.A. He passed the 
open examination for the Indian civil ser¬ 
vice in 18G8, and was appointed to the 
Bombay Presidency in August 1870. 

Montcath’s early service was in the 
south of the Presidency, and his interest 
in this part of the province was shown by 
his contributions to tlic Bombay Gazetteer 
of the North Kaniirn district. His abilities, 
however, soon nuu'ked him for work at 
head-quarters, and he was transferred to 
Bombay in 1873. Here, after holding the 
posts of under-sccrctary and secretiuy to 
government and private secretary to the 
governor. Lord Reay, he became, in July 
1890, chief secretary to the government of 
Bombay. In that capacity he had to deal 
with the grtiat Bombay famine of 1896- 
1897. lie handled tlie situation with such 
siic(:c.ss that tlie Bombay government 
justly claimed that no previous failure of 
cro|>.s of ccpiiil magnitude had loft so little 
mark on the agrieultiirul eoiiiinunity. 
Montenth received tlic C.y.I. in June 1807. 
The famine of 1890-1897 was folloAved, 
after tw'o seasons of indifferent harvests, 
by the .still more disastrous famine of 1809- 
1002 , which affected lifteen districts and 
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ten million peoijle, Moiitcjit.li wns placed MOOl'l, Siii FJIEIIKUICIC ROBliUT 
ill Hpeciul cluvi'ge of fiiniinc relief, and the (18!»fl-1927), Smith Al riciiu statesman, 
fiunitio eoniinission of 1901 referred ap- was born at Pictcnniuitzburg, Natal' 
prcehitivcly to his -work, in support of the 12 May 1853, the eldest son of Frederick 
rceomnienclation for the I'cgular appoint- William Moor, a settler under the Byrne 
inent of u famine eoinmLssioner upon inmiigratiou scheme of 1850, by his wife, 
similar occasions in the future. Sarah Aiinabclla, daughter of Robert 

Monteath beeainc revenue incmhcr of Ralfe, He was educated at Hcrtnaniis- 
tlie Bombay executive council in August burg School, near Greytown, Natal. Tlic 
1900, and was acting-governor of Bombay discovery of tlic diamond iiclcls attracted 
from 0 September to 18 December 1908. him, as a young man of nineteen, to the 
In Junuary of tliat year he was pro- dry diggings at Kimiiciley. Here he met, 
moted K.C.S.I. As member of the council and in 1878 mavried, Ctiarlotte, daughter 
Vie initiated, witli lasting benelit to the of William James Dnnbnv-Moodie and 
ngricuUurists of Bomliay, his important grandduiiglitcr of Donald Moodie [q.v.], 
reforms of laiKl-revcnuc law- Tlic famine first colonial secretary of Natal. Three 
commission of 1901 luid criticized the sons and four daughters were born of the 
existing system of land tenure in Bombay, marriage. Moor rcinuincd at the diggings 
where, it alleged, at least onc-(puirter of for seven years. Witii the arrival of 
the cultivators had lost their laud and less Barnet Isaacs, better known as Barney 
than oiie-iifth were free from rlcbt. The Barnato [q.v.'J, and Alfred Beit [q.v.], 
new and restricted tenure introduced by Moor realized that it would be increasingly 
Monteath in the Land Revenue Code diiricult for the individual digger to make 
Amendment RiU of 10(11 aimed at reducing a fortune. Like many others, he sold out 
agricultural indebtedness by restricting, his claims, and in 1879 returned to Natal, 
on .state lands, the tenants’ jiower to settling down as a farmer near the small 
alienate their land. The Bill met with town of Estcoiirt. 
heated opposition in the Bonihuy Legisla- Moor’s cxjiericiiccs in Kimberley, where 
Live Council, but Monteath, with cliarnc- he had twice been elected to the mining 
terlstic firmness, declined to yield. board, fostered an inclination towards 

Monteath left India in August 1905, public life; and in 1880 he began his 
taking with him the respect of every one, ])oiiticnI career in Natal ns member, for 
Gven of those who were most opposed to VVcencncounty.oi thclegislativcassembly. 
his policy. Cor his ability, cletcrniinatum. He attached iiUnself to the party wliich 
and unfailing devotion to duty. A man of advocated self-government for Natal; and 
reserved disposition, he w'as a great reader, In 1898, when rcs])onsible government was 
espeeiiilly of classical literature, the love conceded, he was offered the portfolio of 
of which he had acquired from ‘dominie’ native affairs. This ollice he held for four 
Fcrgu.son of I.ockcrbie, and retained to years. His eloquence made him one of the 
the end of lii.g life. After retirement most formidable members of the comitry 
Monteath lived at Buckerell Dodge, near party, and he po.sscssed the full confidence 
riouiton, where he died 18 April 1929. of the native inhabitants of tlic colony. 
He married in 1872 Amelia (died 1927), Two years in opposition (1897-1899) were 
daiigliter of Tbonuis IlunteJ', of Belfast, a followed by a further tenure of ollice as 
member of a Scottish family long settled minister for native affuirs. During this 
in Ireland. They had five sons and three period (1899-1908) the two most impor- 
daughtei's. Two of the sons followed tlicir tant political issues were the luaintciuince 
father In the Bombay civil service, a third of the Bantu tribal system, aiul the serious 
^vas in the Indian forest service, while a Ilnanciul and aiimiiiistralive problems 
fourth entered the Tiiclia OrTiceandhecaine arising from the clivci geiit policies of the 
private secretary to the secretary of state— four British South Afrienn colonics with 
annnnsiialfainilyrccoi’doCscrviccforlndia. regard to customs and railway rales. As 
Montoath’s repulntion rests on his mintstcr for native aiTiiir.s, Moor was di.s- 
siicecss as a famine administrator, and as posed to modify tlie traditioual [)ali(;y of 
an agrarian refoniicr who.se policy has .Sir Theopliihis Sliciistoiic [q.v.] of main- 
loft an enduring inark on the land-revcnnc taining communal ciistoniH and upliokling 
system in Bombay. the antliority of the BiinLii chiefs. He 

irhe Times, 22 April 1029; Keporfeofliulian favoured the grant ol huid titles to natives 
Fniiiiiie Commissions of ISOSaiid 1901 joIHdal on individual tenure, but failed to cany 
records; personal knowledge.] a bill to that effect through the colonial 

A. C. McWattees, Icgtelatuce, He retired with his chief, 
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Sir Albert Hiiiie, on the defeat of the 
ministry in Aiu^ist 1903. 

As leader of the opposition to the 
ministry of C. 3. Smyllie (1005-1000), 
Moor trenclmntly criticised the incrensein 
the taxation of imlives, and piirtieulnrly 
the ill-advised poll tax which provoked the 
native rcl)c]Iioii of February lOOO. On the 
larger question of the ])oIitlcal future of 
South Africa, he consistently urged the 
necessity for Kome measure of political 
and ocoiunnic unilication. As delegate for 
Natal to the inaugural ceremonies of the 
Australian Coinmonwcnlth in 1001, he hart 
been profouiully inii)vcssetl by the enthusi¬ 
asm of Australian statesmen, and hytlicir 
confident antieipatio/i that fwlcmtion 
would lead to an immense expansion of 
the resources of their country. 

In November lOQO Moor succeeded 
Sniytbc as ])rime mini.sler, and the op- 
poiiuiuty to throw the weight of Natal 
into the scales in favour of a movement 
fox the uniiicatiou of Scwith Africa came 
ill the critical years 1903-1010. In 1008 
he went to Pretoria to attend the confer¬ 
ence on customs and railway rates, and 
idciitilled himself whole-hcnrtedly with the 
proposal that iniiucdinte steps should be 
taken to assemble a national convention I 
for the purpose of preparing a draft union' 
constitution. Opinion in Natal was ex¬ 
tremely sym]oaLlictic to^vards federation, 
but hostile to the suggestion of a unitary i 
constitution. On this is.siie, Moor and his 
colleagues were outvoted in the National i 
Convention which met at Durban in| 
October 1908. Eventually Moor ac- 
quic.sccd in the grant of large discretionary 
powers to the IJiiion government, believ¬ 
ing that puiilio opinion wovild safeguard 
tlic essential rights of the provinces. He 
informed tlie Natal legislature that a 
strong central government w'as essential 
for the immediate future in order to 
develop the re,sources of South Africa. He 
predicted, however, that the powers 
granted to provincial councils would 
ultimately be enlarged. His insistence 
that isolation would be siiieidal brought 
round the bulk of his followers, anti at a 
referendum in June 1999 Nattil accej)lo(l 
the Unioii eonstituLion by an unexpectedly 
large majorily. 

In General Jlotlui’s feticvjd ministry of 
1010, Moor Look the portfolio of conimei'ce 
and cu.sl.oni.s; but he was dcl'catcil at the 
fu’st ciectioii following the Huion. His 
previous ex]Dericnce as mintster for native 
aifairs in Nalal qualified him to serve as 
a senator with special knowledge of native 


requirement and he was nominated in 

this capacity, retaining his seat for ten 
years (1010-1920). He then retired to Ids 
farm, Grc.vstonc, at Estcouit, where be 
died 18 IVhiich 1927, 

Moor was not a great parliamcnlary 
leader, but he -was a tluent speaker and a 
man of genuine breadth of view. He was 
entirely devoid of racial prejudice, person¬ 
ally popular with Dutch-speaking colon¬ 
ists, and a sincere friend of the native 
population. Even political o])ponents 
acknowledged his deep attachmeivt to the 
interests of Natal. In private lil'e, he was 
a keen sportsman, and an excellent big- 
gjunc shot. His political services were 
rewarded with a privy cotnicillorsiup on 
the occasion of the Imperial Conference 
of 1907, which he attended as premier of a 
self-governing colony. He was knighted 
in 1011. 

[The Nalal ^Viiness, 1 9 Marcli 1027; Debates 
of the Legislative ANsemblij of (he Colony of 
Natal, vols. xlv-xlvi'n, '1098-1009 ; 6'por/s'<i>!fi 
S'l/orlsmen: Soulli n.d,; ])iiviilc in- 

formation.) A. F. ILvniairtLiiY. 

MOEESBY, JOHN (1830-1022), ad- 
niiiul and exploxcv, was born at AUcrtoii, 
Somerset, 15 March 1830, tlic second son 
i of Admiral of the Fleet Six Faivt'ax Mores¬ 
by [q-v.], by his wife, Eliza Louisa, 
youngest daughter of John W'illinms, of 
ilakewcll, Derbyshire. He was educated 
I at a iirivatc school until the age of twelve 
' when lie joined the royal navy in the 
Caledonia, then the flagsliip at Devon- 
port. In 1845 he sailed as a niidshipmaii 
in the frigate America for the I’acilic via 
Cape Horn. The America retiimed to 
Euglaud the next year with a freiglit of 
specie whicJi it was then tjjc ciisLom to 
send home in naval ships. Moresby next 
served with the Channel licet, and in the 
paddle frigate Odin was at Palermo during 
the rising of 1848. The following year lie 
joined the Excellent for gunnery instruc¬ 
tion, and subsequently was api'ointcd 
gimnery mate of tbe frigate Aritphiirile 
and sailed for the wc.st coast of South 
America in 1850. Shortly afterwards lie 
was transferred to tlie I'rigiitc Theiis ns 
gunnery lieutenant, and in 1853 was in 
command of a jiunilivc expodition sigainst 
the Indians of Vancouver I.siaml. Hc- 
turning home on ]iroinolioii, Moresby 
joined the padtlle sloop Driver as iinst 
lieutenant in 1834 on the cve of war with 
Rii.ssia. For two sumuicis he was on 
reconnaissance work in the Haltic, and 
took part in the storming of the Hornar- 
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Riiinl forts and the abortive attack on the south const, Hall Sound and Redscnr 

Day, discovered Port Moresby, Fairfax 
On the conclusion of pence Russia Harbour (which he named after his father), 
Moresby was nppoiittcd flng-lieutcnant and Discovery Bay, as well as their ap- 
to the aclinirnl in command of tlie Irish proaclics, and various islets and reefs in 
KtntUm and was given leave to accompany Torres Strait, By Hilda and Ethel rivers 
luH father to Austria when Sir B‘airfax hetried to penetrate the unknown interior. 
Moresby represented the British navy at He next discovered at the east end Hayter, 
the centenary of the order of Maria Basilisk, and Moresby Islands and China 
Tljcresa. In 1858 he became commander, and Forteseiie Strnits, and took possession 
and after a period on iialf pay was op- oftheislnndsmthenaineofQucenVictoria 
pointed in 1801 to command the Snake (1873). Of the eastern part of the north 
on the China station, where he took part coast nothing was known at the time 
in the supj)rc!.ssion of the Taiping rebellion except n few vague landfalls of J. A. D. 
and was in action at Sbangbni. TheSanke d*Entrccaatcanxinl70ti. Moresby mapped 
was subsequently engaged in the siipprcs- tire %s'liolc coast westward to Astrolabe 
sion of piracy on tJic coasts of southern Bay os well as the islands of the d’Entre- 
China and in safegtuu-ding the rights of casteaux group—Normanhy, Ferguson, 
English ships engaged in the opium trade, and Goodenough. In all, hia surveys 
In the sloo]) Argiis, of which he took com- covered 1,200 miles of unknown coasl line 
mancl in 18011, Moresby went to Japan and about n hundred islands, 
and took part in the international attack Moresby returned home at the end of 
on the Sliiinoiioscki forts in 1804 and in 1874torindthatw]iilcgc‘Ogriipl\ev.srcalizcd 
the subsequent naval demonstration in the value of his work, the Admiralty had 
Japanese waters. become strangely indifferent and the 

In laO.'j Morc.S'by wa.q promoted captain government of tlic day Imd no anxiety to 
and, shoring tl»e fate of many officers of cKtaldish British claims in onstern New 
his rank at that time, went on half pay Cluinea. It was not until 18B4 that the 
until 1871 when he was given command of hand of the govcrinuent was forced by the 
the paddle sloop Basilisk Cor service on action of Queensland, and a Britisli pro- 
the Aiustralinn station. The Basilisk was toctorate, with its eiipilal at J’oriMoresby, 
not a survey vessel and carried no olflcers was proclaimed in the south-east of the 
specially trained for such work, but the islaiul. The grealer part of Moresby’s 
clionccs of exploration which her area of discoveries eventually fell into German 
cruising afforded, led More.sby to applj' liand.s, but on 17 .September 1014 ludser 
successfully for n small outfit of surveying Williclm land, ns the terriLory had been 
instruments. Between 1872 and 1874, called, surrendered to an Austrahan force, 
except for two cruises to New Zealand and and since 1920 lias been administered by 
among the South Sen Islands respectively, Australia under a mandate from the 
the ship was in Torres Strait and along the League of Nations. 

coasts of New Guinea; and although Aftcrushort spell in charge of the coast- 
primarily concerned with the siipprc.ssion guards bctweeii Cromer and .St. Abb’s 
of the kidnapping of native laboiir, she Head, Moresby was senior naval odicev in 
cfli'Wed out a long series of important charge of the Berinada dockyard fiom 
explorations, adding to the charts some 1878 to 1881; there be effected many 
of the coast lines which were still im- improvements. In 1881 he beciainc a rear- 
known outside polar regions. admiral and was appointed iissessor to the 

The Queensland government lent the Board of Trade. He retired in 1888 with 
services of a survey olhcer, but othenvise the rank of vicc-adniiial and became 
Moresby received scant encouTagement admiral on tbc relived list in 1893. 
until, at the end of its commission, the Moresby married in 1851) Jane Willis 
Bflsih's/r was ordered to return home by the (died 1876), eldest daughter of Philip 
north coast of New Guinea in order that Scott, J.2*,, of Queenstown, Ireland, and 
the survey work might be continued. In liad one son and four duiiglitcrs. He 
those days the south-east coast of New enjoyed the unicpic disLincUon of having 
Guinea, though visited by a few mis- his name be.stowc(l, during liis lifcliinc, on 
sionorics, was scarcely known. The work a destroyer built in ll)l(i, in recognition 
of Luis Vaes de Tones in 1600 at the of his discoveries in New Guinea. He died 
eastern end of the island was revealed at Farcham, Hampshire, 12 July 1922. 
only in 1878 by the discovery of his [TAc Tiwies, 13 July 1022; J. Moresby, Tiro 
map in Madrid. Moresby surveyed, on Admirals (an autobiography with some oc- 
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count of his father's career), lOOO, and Dis- 
corcrics n’lrf Surieys in Nem Guinea^ 1870; 
private iiiforiiuition.] 

^ U. N. RUD.MOSIi RnOWN. 

MORLAND, Sm THOMAS LETH¬ 
BRIDGE NAPIER (18(35-1925), general, 
Avas born 0 Arigiist 18(55 at Montreal, 
Canada, the eldest son of Tliomns Morland, 
fi mnniifacturing engineer, who, after 
emigrating to Canada as a yowng man, 
plaj'cel an important part in the construc¬ 
tion of tJic Canadian Piicinc Hallway, by 
his wife, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of 
General Henry Scrvantc. On losing both 
parents when still a child, Morland was 
hronglit to England to be educated, and 
sent to Ciiarterlioiise and subsequently to 
tile Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Thence he was gazetted into the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps in August 1884. Whilst 
still a subaltern he passed in 1800 into the 
Staff College, Camborlcy, where he spent 
two years, gmcUi'ating in December 1802. 
After being promoted captain in April 
1803, he was appointed nido-dc-camp to 
General Sir A. J. Lyon Fremantle, coin- 
maiidcr-in-cliicf in Malta, in February 
1805. 

Being of an adventurous diS7iosition, 
and a good liorsemiin, Morland desired 
more active eniployment. This he found 
in Nigeria, being transferred, in February 
1808 to tlie West African Frontier Force, 
which he joined in tijne to take j)art in the 
operations ^\’hich were tlicn in progress 
In the river Niger valley and hinterland. 
This was the first of six minor campaigns 
in those regions in which he participated 
with credit. In recognition of his earliest 
service Morland wns promoted brevet- 
major in July 1899 and given command of 
the Ist battalion We.st African Frontier 
Force witli the tcinjiorary rank of lieiiteii’ 
ant-colonel. Early in 1990 he commanded 
the little column engaged in the Kaduna 
expedition in Northern Nigeria; later in 
the same year he took part in tlie A.shanti 
operations, aftci' Avliicli lie obtained the 
brevet of jictitcuant-c'olonel. In lOOl he 
conducted the operations against the 
emir of Yoln, when he was slightly 
wounded, subsequently receiving tlie 
D.S.O. (1002). In tlic latter year he was 
given the command of the small Bomn 
expedition. Finally, in 1008, he was 
engaged in the campaign against the 
rulers of Kano and Sokoto. In the follow¬ 
ing March (1004) he was a^varded the C.B. 
After a spell of leave Morland was 
promoted colonel in September 1005 anti 


returned to Africa ns inspector-general of 
the West African Frontier Force with the 
temporary ranlt of brigadier-general. No 
more fighting fell to his lot, and he finally 
returned home in 1009. He did not obtain 
further employment until tlie follorving 
June (1910), wlieo lie was given coimnaml 
of the 2iul brigade at Aldershot, where he 
remained for three years. He then gave 
lip his command (.Time 1913), having been 
promoted major-general three montlis 
earlier. 

Morland now remained on half pay for 
over a year. On the outbreak of the 
European War, he was appointed (August 
1914) to the command of the 2nd London 
division of the Territorial Force, but he 
was very soon transforrecl to the command 
of the newly created 11th division of the 
New Armies. Two months later he was 
again transferred, to the vacant command 
of the .5tli division. Arriving in Flmider.s 
on 18 October, he led part of liis new 
command at La Bassde during the first 
battle of Ypres. In July 1915 he was 
advanced to the command of the X Army 
Corps, with the temporary rank of lieuten¬ 
ant-general, and vvas cireated IC.C.B. The 
X Corps WHS then in jn'oeess of formation, 
and so did notpartici (latc in any inq>ortant 
engagement until it was allotted to the 
Fourth Army before the opening of the 
battle of tbe Somme (1 July 191G). Ittben 
fought in the arduous acLioiis at Bnzentin 
ami on Poyjere.s Hiilgc (ld.-31 July), For 
some weeks during the following August 
and September Morland commanded tiic 
XIV Army Corps in the ab-scncc of Lord 
Ciivnn. 

Tlic X Corps was next nioved into the 
Second Army, and thus enme to take a 
full share in the battle of Mesaincs (June 
1917). It continued to fight in the opera- 
tions tlint ensued to the oust of Mcssincs 
in the third battle of Y[)rcs. For the 
closing stages of tliat battle Mocland’s 
Corps was transferred to the Fifth Army 
and took part in the sanguinary struggle 
of Passcheiidnele (Scpleiubcr-Octobcr). 
Morland was tlicn reivntxled with tire 
K.C.M.O. (1017). After this the X Corps 
was again brouglitsoutli, and was virtually 
used in> for reinforccinents during the 
German offensive in March 1018. Morland 
himself, in April, was given the command 
of the XlII Army Corp.s, a position which 
he held until March 1019. During that 
period he connuaiulccl Ins troops with 
some success in the fighting round Cambrai 
in August 1918, His Corp.s was again 
heavily engaged on tlie river Selle, and 
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111 the elate of the Armistice (11 November) 
M'lis standing on the river Snmbrc. 

Morland was promoted substantive 
liciiLenant-gcneral in January 1919. But 
lie was tlieii struck down by an attack of 
the prevalent inhuenza, and never rcally 
recovered good health. In March 1919 he 
returned to the command of his former 
troops, the reconstituted X Corps, in the 
army of occupation at Cologne. A year 
later he succeeded Sir William Robertson 
ns commandcv-ia-cliief of that army, and 
became tem|)C)rary general. In Alareli 
1922 he I'cturncil home in order to assume 
tiic chief coinmand at Aldershot in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Cavan, and in November of 
that year he was promoted full general. 
Owing, however, to his impaired health 
he vacated his appointment at the end 
of February 1023. He never obtained 
further employment, and died rather 
suddenly at Ulontreiix, Switzcrlniid, 21 
May He was appointed colonel of 

the Suffolk Regiment in 1919, and an aide- 
de-camp general to King George V in 1922. 

Morland married in 1890 Mabel Rliiior 
Rowena (died 1901), daughter of Admiral 
llemy Craven St. John, of Stokcfleld, 
Thorabiuy, Gloucester, and had two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 2,') May Anny Lists; 

private iiifonnatioii,] il. uk \VA'n’KVii.iiH. 

MORI/EY, JOHN, Vi.scouNT Moni,EY 
or BnAcirnuiiN (1838-1923), statesman 
and man of letters, was born at Blackburn 
on 24 December 1838. His father, Jona- 
tiian Morley, a surgeon, who oaine from 
Mytliolmroyd in tlie West Riding of 
Yorkshire, was the son of a small clothier. 
Moi’ley’s motlier, Pi'iscina Mary Donkin, 
belonged to a sliipowniiig family in North 
Shields. Tlierc ivcre three sons, Kdward, 
John, and William. Grace, tlie only 
daughter, was John’s favourite companion 
and they were deeply attached to one 
another. Tire father, a man of strong 
character and quick temper, was a lover 
of books. Originally a Wesleyan, he joined 
the Churcli of England after settling as a 
surgeon in Blackburn. Blackburn, the 
chief centre of the cotton-weaving indus¬ 
try, was, in common with the whole North 
ofEngland, suffcriiig fro in trade depression 
during Morlcy’s childhood. Distress often 
approached famine during the ‘hungry 
forties’. The people were overcrowded 
and badly housed', there was much 
brutality, and rioting was frequent in the 
town. 

John Morley’s studious tastes were 


encouraged by his father, and by the 
headmaster of an excellent local school 
known as Hoole’s Acarlemy, which he 
attended. There he attained such pro¬ 
ficiency that his father sent him to Univer¬ 
sity College, Gow'cr Street, and thence to 
Cheltenham College. There he took no 
part in s|)orts but worked steadily, and in 
1856 won an open seholaiship at Lincoln 
College, Oxlbrd. In an c-ssay on Mark 
I’attison [q.v.j, written long afterwards, 
Morley do.serlbecl the ‘inteilcelual dilapi¬ 
dation’ into wliicli Lincoln College had 
fallen about this Ihuc. When, in 1851, 
the Fellow.s had elected as their rector 
not Pattlson, but an obscure and un- 
learned person, Pattison, in consequence 
of this rebuff, Imd become a misanthovpe 
who took no part in college life; Morley, 
therefore, only came to know the great 
scholar in after years. But lie won the 
esteem of a young tutor, Thomas Powlev 
fil.v.], afterwards president of Corpus 
Christi College, and took a prominent 
part in the social life of the college as 
well ns in the debates at the Union 
.Society. His chief friend in college was 
.fames Augustus Cotter Morison [q.v,), 
then senior eoiumoiior, weallby, brilliant, 
indepeiulent, wlio was already at work on 
his life of iSt. Bernard, and ‘brought our 
young souls into vivid niid edifying con¬ 
tact’ with greatcontoniporaricslikeDirlyle 
and wise teaelicrs like Jilinor.son. Morley 
liad been dc.stiiied for iioly orders, but 
Oxford life gvadiiiilly disinclined him for 
a religious vocation, and a quarrel with 
his father forced him, after obtaining a 
second class in honour moderations, to 
relinquish ‘Greats’ in lii.s third year, and 
to leave Oxford with only a pass degree. 

For the next three or I'oiir years (iSfiO- 
1803) Morley lijul a hard struggle as a 
free-lance journalist in Loiuiou. Of Ids 
experiences at this time he wrote to 
Frederic Harrison [q.v.] in 1873‘. ‘I was 
a scrawler wiicn I lirst came to town, 
and I have .scribbled many a day before 
now with a Jiungry jmniich, but ’twas 
all honest and honourable.’ At last, 
after nuicli ill-paid hack worlc, his contri¬ 
butions to the Sniurddij Uc.viav so im¬ 
pressed John Douglas (k)ok [([.v,], its 
almost illiterate but higiily successful 
inanaging editor, that he .sent for Morley 
(who was then lodging in King’s Bench 
Walk) and conimissioucd him to w'l’ite 
‘middle’ articles and reviews, giving him 
at the same time a handsome retaining 
fee. Among others on the Saturday's staff 
at that time were Robert Cecil, afterwards 
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third Marquess of Sulisbuiy and prime Fortnightly 2?ez!}<?To, a venture which had 
minister, and (Sir) Leslie Stephen, with been launched in the previous year by 
whom liiorlcy now formed a lifelong Frederic Chapman in conjunction with 
friendship. Cotter Morison, George Henry Lewes, niid 

In the same year (1863) Morley became Anthony Trollope, In Motley’s hands, the 
acquainted with George Meredith, and Fortnightly soon became an inihieutial 
later, through Meredith and Cotter organ of liberal opinion, distinguished by 
Morison, with Fredcriclc Augustus Maxse tlie boldness and originality of its views, 
[q.v.J, Wihitini IlflivlfiKin, Frerlorie Chap- and by n happy variety of signed coiiLvibu- 
man [q.v.J, the publisher, and a set of tions from many brilliant writers and 
bohemians at the Gairick Club. In those seicntiflo men, such as Meredith, Trollope, 
days, George Mcreditli lived in a cottage Mill, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Matthew 
near Esher. Morley recalls IRecolleclions, Arnold, Swinburne, Mark Pattison, Walter 
i, p. 36] whnt Meredith’s friendship and Bagehot, and Leslie Stephen. At this 
personality meant to a young journalist time Morley was in close sympathy with 
with an ambition for ‘letters in their I'Vcdcric Harrison and the leading positiv- 
broadest sense—letteis in terms of life, ists; but, like George Eliot, he never 
and in relation to life’. Besides being a identilicd himself with the religion of 
poet and a novelist, Meredith was an Comte. In B'mleric Harrison’s clmmbers 
ardent radical, though he did not aUvaj's at Lincoln’s Inn he read a liille law. He 
hold party views; and by this time, wascalledtothcbai'inl873,and,although 
Morley, by nature an idealist, W'as open he never practised, was elected in 1891 a 
to the ideas and impulses of liberalism, bencher of Lincoln’s Inii, where he often 
He had no taste for the slashing toryism dined. 

of the Saiurdmj llcDicxOy and never eon- Morley held the editorship of the Fori- 
tributed to its political effusions. In 18C5 nightly iteview for fifteen years, and 
lie thought it worth while to republish maintained throughout, with a few cxcep- 
some of his ‘middles’ in an anonymous tions, the policy, then an innovation, of 
volume entitled Modern Chnracleristics. the signed article. Morley discussed and 
Thebookinadenoiuark.andinaCtcrlifcthe planned almost every number of the 
author never claimed it as his own. Only Ueviau with Frederic Harrison, who 
here and there can bo delected the origin- virtually acted as assistant-editor. Up to 
ality of thought aud style which appears a point, Harrison’s positivism and Mor- 
two years later in bis first book on Diirkc. ley’s agnosticism harmonized well enough, 
But one of his Saturday essays—on ‘New for both were enthusiastic opponents of 
Ideas’—arrested the attention of John established dogma, and eager clininpions 
Stuart Mill, and brought Morley into of the new humanitarian rationalism 
personal contact and lasting friendship which, it was thought, would take its 
with the great teacher and philosopher of place. Of Morlcy’s published letters some 
liberalism. After this, until Mill’s death ofthelivcUe.starethoscwliiclijinthcearly 
in 1873, Morley was a constant visitor at ’seventies, he w'rote to Ihurison. 
Blackheath; and never in after life forgot Much of the best work piiljlislicd in the 
his debt to the‘saint of rationalism’. At Forlnighlly lievicio came from IMovloy’s 
Mill’s house he met George Grote, Herbert own pen. His fust real contributions to 
Spencer, Leonard Courtney, Henry Faw- English literature, a series of essays on 
cett, John Elliot Cairncs, and others of Burke, began in the Forlnightly for 
Mill’s school. Another of Morley’s articles, February 1867. Tlicy were republished 
a review of Toilers of the Sea, wi'ittcn in the same j'ear with some additions in 
in 1866, brought him a much prized book form by Messrs. Macmillan, who 
letter from Victor Hugo, then an exile in had just appointed him tlicir reader and 
Guernsey. literary adviser. In this, his first study 

By this time Morlcy’s gifts were begin- of Burke, arc many faults; bub there 
ningtoimpressawidcniugeireleofnotable are passages to show that, he hud just 
men and women, whose ideas were pone- begun to form a i^iose style of tlic lirst 
tinted by progressive tliought in science, order. The book is also iubcic.sUiig for the 
religion, morals, and iiolitics. In 180G, a light which it throws tlui.s early on hi.s 
criticism of her novels in Macmillan's political ideals, aucl for the cliiiractcristic 
Mfigasine gained liim the friciuiahip of blend of conservutism with liberal ot 
George Eliot; and in January 1807, radical doctrines, which he was ready to 
largely through the iiilluencc of Cotter apply to pTObIcms of government mid 
Morison, he ^vas appointed editor of the society. In these early days, his masters 
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Wire Aflain STiiil li, tlie Pbysioernts^ Bent- 
ham, Avisliu, Maine, Comte, Mill, and 
Turcot, ‘But’, he says, ‘I owed, mote to 
iJurkc for practical principles in the 
slTiiteyy nnd tactics of pnlillc life tlmn to 
tlie othcTS.’ Comte’s philosophy and his 
c<alcnflar of the great men who had con¬ 
tributed to human improvement made a 
lasting impression oi\ Morley, but the 
inllueiicc of Mill and Huxley, as well as 
his own strong nnii-scctarlan instincts, 
prevented him from joining the pluglish 
Positivist church, though he had miicli in 
common at this time with tlic three Wad- 
ham disciples of Comte—PiTflcric Harri¬ 
son, E. S. Boesly, nnd .T. II. Bridges. 

For I-Iuxley, ablest of the scientlflc 
agnostics and their most powerful rjontro- 
vcrsialist, Morley entertained u lively 
admiration. Of all the articles published 
in the Furtnighih/ that of Huxley on the 
Physical Bofiis of Lijc, which appeared 
in February IgGO, made, perhaps, the 
most stir. At a time when the Old Testa¬ 
ment account of tiu* origin ofthe world and 
even its chronology were still defended by 
orthodox tlieologians, Huxley n-ns allowed 
and encouraged by the editor of the Porl- 
nighihj to substitute evolution for the 
Book of Genesis. A few months later, 
reviewing Lecky’s Jlislortf oj Eitropcan ' 
Morals, Morley combined in a constructive 
criticism utilitai'inn conceptions of ethics 
and politics with the nmv cvoUitionaTy 
intor])retation of life, using MiU’-s reline- 
ment of Bcnthain’s ‘greatest happiness’ 
formula to show how such virtues as 
mercy, Jininaiiity, nnd Icindness to animals 
are useful and ndvaatageoiis to society. 
Ftoiu Mill, and from anathet of bis 
favourite writers, Condorcet, Morley 
learned the desirability of raising the 
status of ^vomen, though it was long be¬ 
fore he came to support, and even then 
•without much enthusiasm, their political 
enfrnnebisement. 

Towards the end of 1807 Morley had 
paid a brief visit to the United States, 
wliere he met Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
Chai'lcs Sumner, and IC. L. Gmlkin. The 
antipathy of tlio American Iri-sli to Eng¬ 
land made a painfid impression on his 
mind; and soon after bis return in May 
180B, in an address at Blackburn on 
Ireland’s rights nnd duties, he drc'w from 
his observations in America, ns ■well as 
from the state of Ireland, n strong argu¬ 
ment for the redress of Irish grievances, 
especially those connected 'with the posi¬ 
tion of tlie Established Church nnd with 
the land. A general elcetlou -was not far 


off, and Morley’s political ambitions were 
stirred. After some unsucccs.sful negotia¬ 
tions with Prcfttorv, i\fc tvirncd to lilaclc- 
biirn, but there also was disappointed. It 
happened, however, that tlie two victori¬ 
ous eonscvvativc eantlidates were unseated 
on petition, and in hlarcb 18(10, when new 
writs were issued, tbc Blackburn liberals 
chose Morley as their second caudldate. 
The proceedings only lasted a few days. 
Tlicre -was open voting, and the liberal 
candidates were heavily defeated, Morley 
being bottom of the poll. It was com¬ 
plained that many voters had been in¬ 
timidated by conservative mill-owncrs, 
and the experience converted Morley into 
a strong .supporter of the ballot. His 
radical opinions ^vere now well known, 
and in June 1861) he was appointed editor 
of the Morning Siar, a paper which had 
been started by Cobden nnd Bright to 
promote peace, ret;ronchment, and reform. 
But when Morley' took over the paper it 
was already moribund, and was absorbed 
a few months later by its liberal rival, the 
Daily Neios. 

After this double rc])ulf;c from parlia¬ 
ment and daily journalism Morley re¬ 
turned to the Foriniglilly lieview. In May 
1870 he wwirricd Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Ayling, of Abbey Hoad, I.ondon, anil took 
a short lease (in 1870) of Flexford House, 
near Guildford. He now devoted himself 
to a new task on which he had embuYked 
after finishing his life of Burke. This was 
an attempt, in a seric.s of biograpliical 
C8says, to interpret the Frcnchmcu of the 
IlevolulJon and to make their ideas known 
nnd serviceable to ft new generation of 
English viulicals. Hig De Maisire, Condor- 
cet, and 2'iirgoi ajijieared lirst in the pages 
of the I^orlnightlij. These studies were 
interrupted, however, by the oulbrcak of 
the Franco-German War in 1870, which 
ledtoashaipdilTcrcriec of opinion bctivecn 
certain of his friends. Harrison and several 
others favoured intervention on behalf of 
the French, especially after tlic fall of the 
Second Empire in 1871. Cotter Morison 
M’as equally ardent for Gernumy, while 
Morley find Meredith did their best, as 
Mercditli Avrote, ‘to preserve an even 
balance’. In November 1870 Mill con¬ 
gratulated Morley on not ba\'ing yielded 
to the ‘utterly false and mistaken sym¬ 
pathy with France ’ ; but IMorley would not 
endorse Mill’s advocacy of compulsory 
service, and printed in the Forlmglilly an 
outspoken attack by I-Inrrison on the 
Bi-smarckian policy of ‘blood and iron’. 

In 1871 Morley gave up Flexford, and 
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the Hog’s Bncik, just above Puttcnliam. 
Here he lived haijpily for a couple of years. 
The view from J'itlield, as it was called, 
was deelnred by Mill to i>e the finest in tlic 
south of England. At Pitfiold, MoTloy 
completed ins Voltaire in 1871 and his 
TlQUSsean in 1878—two masterly studie.s. 
In the spring of 1678 Mill visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Morley at Pitllcld. ‘He is the one 
living person’, wrote Morley to his sister 
at the time, ‘for whom I have an abso¬ 
lutely unalloyed veneration and attach¬ 
ment, and of wliosc kindness I am most 
proud.’ A ferv weeks later his friend 
and master passed away; and thereupon 
Morley wrote for the ForlnighUy (June 
1878) a very beautiful dluge on the ‘Death 
of Mr. Mill’. 

Money’s style, usually resti'aincd, but 
often rich in colour, and sometimes vibrat- 
infT witli passion, gave distinction to his 
F”eneh .studie.s. In the art of mingling 
meditative and critical rellcctions with 
narrative nnd clc.scrii)tioii he had come toi 
excel. In depicting the Fienchnien of the j 
Revolution and their precur.sors, inter-1 
preting their minds, and expounding their' 
doctrines, he found mcan.s to convey a 
message of rationalism and progress well 
adnj)tcd to catch the ear and move the 
hearts of a geiici atinn fired with new ideas 
and already advancing towards radicalism 
in politics and Dvinvinism in science. His 
writings often relleet the fierce indignation 
against moral and social wrongs which 
surged up within him. fi’his was for him 
the attraction of Rousseau—a character 
in other ways rather rcjjellont to one wlio 
held that great tho\iglits, though they 
spring from the heart, sitould go round by 
the head, Morlcy's own mind found ex¬ 
pression sometimes in tlic critieM and 
destructive rationalism of Voltaire, some¬ 
times in the scntimentnl dreams of 
Rousseau. In Turgot he hailed his ideal 
philosopher-statcHinan. 

About tliis time radical opinions verg¬ 
ing on republicanism and a coincidence 
of view about national education—then 
a burning subject—lirought Morley into 
political alliance and intimate friendship 
with a rising statesman, whose character, 
metliods, and ways of a]>proach to the 
problems of the day were strangely unlike 
ills own. Joseph Chamberlain tq.v.] wns 
n practical man of bu.s]ncs.s, who had mada 
his mark as a municipal reformer in 
Birmingham. A Unitarian and a radical, 
he was glad to load nonconformists who 
resented denominational teaching atpublic 


expense, and agnostics, like Morley, who 
demanded a national system of purely 
secular education, free to all. A National 
Edutmtion League was formed, with 
Morlcy’s support, under the political 
guidtvncc of Chniuhcvlain. In 1878 Morley 
UTote four articles for the FoWi^htly, and 
republished them in the same year with 
additions in a volntne entitled The Struggle 
for I^ational Education. This was a 
vigorous polemic against the Education 
Act of 1870, in the course of ^vhich the 
Church of England is denounced as ‘the 
ally of tyranny, tlie organ of social 
oppression, the champion of intellectual 
bondage’ at every great cri.sis except one 
in English history. Against this indict¬ 
ment is set the record of the nonconform¬ 
ists, who had nlways stood forth against 
privilege, and liad even ‘shed theiv blood 
for law and ordered frccclotn’. Morley 
was as fearle.ss in attack as Chamberlain. 
In eomnienting on one of Gladstone’s 
arguments for Anglican claims and volun¬ 
tary schools, he wrote: 'A i)oorer sophism 
was never coined even in that busy mint 
of logical counterfeits.’ 

For the nexttwclveyeaTs Morley-worked 
with Chamberlain; and they formed, to¬ 
gether with Sir Charles Dilke [q.v.'J, a 
radical trium-viiate whose programme of 
disestablishment, secular education, land 
reform, and progressive taxation gradually 
took strong hold on a large section of the 
liberal party. It was little liked by Mr. 
Gladstone, and still less by Lord Ilarting- 
ton. After 1875 the Farln ighllij became the 
recognized organ of political radicalism. 
It was a severe critic of Disraeli’s im¬ 
perialist aims in Indin and South Africa. 
It supported Gla<l.stone’s policy during 
the Russo-Turkish War (1877) and de¬ 
nounced tlie second Afghan War (1879), 
Morlcy’s attacks on Sir Bartlc Frere, 
rvliom he dubbed ‘a prancing Proconsul’ 
for his action in South Africa, were 
especially bitter. His outlook on foreign 
niul in-ipcrial policy was becoming de- 
finitcl.v and notoriously pacific. He wns 
again anxious to be in j^arliament; but at 
the general election of 1880, standing for 
Westminster, he received another rebuff. 
In the same year he accepted the editor¬ 
ship of the Pall Mall Gazette, i\ position 
which greatly augmentecl Jiis iuflueiioe in 
politics. He swung the paper round from 
eoii-scrvatism to radicalism and from 
Imperialism to Cobdenisrn. At that time 
William Edward Forster [q.v.] was chief 
secretary for Ireland, and recollections of 
the Education Act of 1870 did not make 
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Forster’s coercive policy any the more schools before we can malcc sure of power- 
palutaljlc to iMorley, wlio maintained in a ful parties.’ Indeed, by temperament, 
series of briltiunt articles that Ireland had Morley was far better qiinlilied to found 
real grievances, for which force was no a schooHhan to lead a party, 
remedy. In May 1882 Moricy’s views After his two unsiiccessriil attempts, at 
prevailed. The Cabinet decided that tlic Tllaekbuvn in 19(57 and at Westminster in 
Irish Coercion Bill should not he renewed, 1880, Morley’s i)arliaincntary ambitions 
and that Parnell, with John Billon and were at last gr.atified early in 188:5, when 
Michael Davitt, sliould be relo.ased from he was returned at a hy-clcction for 
Kiltnainham jail. Forster resigned; hut Ncwcastlc-m3on-Tyne,thcnatwo-member 
the murder of his successor, Lord Frederick constituency. 

Cavendish, in phoenix Park (6 May), His fellow meinher was Joseph Cowen 
made it clear that coercion had to be [q.v.], a jingo radical, editor and proprietor 
icsuincd. of the Nexvcastle ChTonicle, who, allhough 

In the early ’eighties Morloy had his at first friendly enough, proved liimself 
hands very full. He had undertaken in eventually a formidable if nob an open foe. 
1879 to write the life of Cohden. His In the House of Commons Morley was 
defeat at Westminster was fortunate; for only moderately successful. Ilis set 
it enabled him to finish the task in the Rpccehcs were gencrnlly adequate to the 
auUimu of 1881. The TAfe of Cobden occasion; but in the cut and thrust of 
(dedicated to John Bright) is one of the debate he was inferior to many men of 
best of Ills writings and holds its place less talent. Tire charm of voice and 
as a classic among Kiiglish political bio- gesture, the felicities of thought and ex- 
graphics; it had, moreover, a very ranch ])ression, w'hich made his conversation the 
larger sale than any of his previous books, delight of private society, found little play 
and made lilortey’s name widely known, in parliament. But he hud the gift of 
especially in tlie North, where Cohden moral leadership, and his powerful pro- 
arid Bright were still the political idols tests against military intervention in 
of radical nonconformity. The study of Egypt, wars in South Africa, and coercion 
Cobdcii’s unsellish chavaetcr and inter- in Ireland soon gave him a position of 
national statcsmimship leftimpressionson independence and influciiec. In the 
Moi'lcy’s mind which were never efTaced. summer of 1885 he was still an ally of 
Most of the priiua[dcs* w'liich guided him Chamberlain and Dilke, and joint author 
thenceforth as ci'ilic or director of public with them of the radical programme. But 
policy w’cre essentially tlio.se of Cobden. when Chamberlain’.s negotiations with 
Just before the Lr'/eH/C'oWe;* appeared, Parnell fell through, the Birmingham 
Morley’a connexion with the ForlnighlUj leader began to reconsider his Irish policy, 
Zfcui'cro came to an end. A valedictory and this change of view was eoiihnncd 
article in October 1882 (reprinted in his wlicn he saw the Irish vote in Kii gland and 
2i's5Y/i/s) describes very liappilythemethod.s Scotland transferred to the con.scrvatives, 
and aims of his editorship. lie hinted that Morley refused to abandon Irish claims, 
the radical programme had excited far and began to remonstrate with Chaniber- 
inore wrath tlian unorthodox theology. Jain, reminding him, ‘ I have tliought, read 
But he made no claim to have founded a and wTitlcn niiout Ireland all my life’, 
new system of political thought. The When the general olcelioii of 1885 was 
lilierals and radical.s of the early ’eighties over, the liberals and conservatives were 
might have a party programme in com- equal, and the Irish Nationalists under 
mon, but it could not be pretended that Parnellhcld thebalimce. Thougb second to 
they surveyed .society and institutions in Cowen, Morley held his scat at Newcastle, 
a comprehensive and philosophic way, Gladstone announced his conversion to 
like the Benthamites or Philosophic Home Rule; but Lord Salisbury, wliosc 
Radicals. Morley was now entering party short adininislriiliou had l)ccii concilia- 
politics, and he would soon have to be tory towards the Irish Nationulisls, <licw 
content with compromises and second back, and Nvhen a eoinhiiuitioii of liberals 
bests; but party polities never meant for and Irish defeated him on a radical anu nd- 
him a I'climpii.shmcnt of doctrine; and it menttothe atldrcs.s on 27 .lamiary 1880, 
is significant that, in bidding goocl-l)ye to he resigned, leaving Gladstone to form n. 
readers of the Fortmghthf, he paus^ to government. To the chagrin of Chainber- 
tcll them that in 1882 Englishmen w'cre lain, Morley received what was obviously 
not less in need of systematic politics than a post of honour and danger in becoming 
their fatlicrs; ‘We shall need to see great chief secretary for Ireland. The rupture 
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with Clmnibci'liiin was painriil, but Jlorlcy 
had no douirts or qualms; for to him 
tiic conciliation of Ireland seemed a fnr 
grander policy than the material reforms 
on which Cliambcriain’s mind was set. 
Gl.idstojie's choice was justified by the 
fidelity and loj^alty of his new colleague, 
and their friendship contintied unbroken 
until Gladstone’s death more than twelve 
year later. 

Gladstone formed liis third administra¬ 
tion at the hcginniiig of February 188(5. 
It was necessary to clraft tire first Home 
Hide bill very rapidly, and Morley sliarcd 
witli his new chief tiic ilinieult and (as it 
proved) hopeless task of iraiuinganicasiire 
which would satisfy tlic Irisli nationalists 
without completely alienating Chamber¬ 
lain and tile ‘liljcral-uiiioiiists’. Lord 
Hartington. (Lord) GoscJien, and a small 
group of whigs were already in opposition, 
and the fate of the bill was practically 
sealed on 2(5 March, when Cbarnbcrlain 
and Sir George Otto Trevelyan [q.v.] left 
the government. Over ninety dissentient 
liberals or liberal-unionists headed by 
Ilartington, Bright, and Chainbcrlniii 
determined to vote against the second 
reading, wliich was tlicreby defeated by 
341 votes to 311. Tlie general election in 
July resulted in a large unionist majority; 
but at Newcastle Morley w’as returned at 
the head oftlic poll. In the following year 
{Jnnuary-Fobruary 1887) he tooknleading 
part in the Hound Tabic Conference, at 
which it was hoped to bring about a 
concordat with Chainberlain and Tre¬ 
velyan on the Irish question; but the 
breach between Chninbciiiiin on the one 
hand, and Gladstone, Morley, and Parnell 
on the other could not be healed, although 
Trevelyan and several other liberal- 
unionists returned to the Gladstonian 
fold. 

During the.^e years of opposition 
Moi'loy’s energies were largely absorbed by 
politics. In ]nirlianicnt and on the plat¬ 
form he was constantly opposing and 
denouncing Lord Salisbury’s policy ofcocr- 
eion which was pursued witii persistence 
and defended witlidcxterity by .Arthur Bal¬ 
four, the ohicl' seci’clary far Ireland. In 
February 1888 Morley visited Dublin and 
received the frcodoni of Uk; city. By this 
time he was, next to Gladstone, with the 
possible excojition ofSir WiiHaiu ITarcourt, 
the most poinilar onitor on lilrertil plat¬ 
forms. By-clections were going against 
the government, and Home Rule seemed 
to be coming into favoui' when in 1890 
the Parnell divorce suit, and the nationalist 


.split which followed, made the cause 
desperate. In the autumn of 1801 a large 
programme of reform was adopted by the 
liberal party at Newcastle, and the general 
election of 1892 yielded a composite liberal 
and nationalist majority of 40. Mean¬ 
while, Morley supported himself by his 
pen. He was editing the ‘English Men of 
Letters* series, and found time to \vrite 
Walpole (1880) for the ‘Twelve English 
Statesmen’ series, to which he persuaded 
Lord Rosebery to contribute Pitt. 

Morley kept his seat for Newcastle in 
1892, but this time he was only second. 
Although he had assented to the New¬ 
castle programme of October 1891, he had 
steadily refused to support an Eight Hours’ 
Bill which was being hotly demanded by 
some of the younger trade union leaders. 
Consequently the socialists irorlccd against 
him, and his poll fell far below expecta¬ 
tions. It looked as if he would be defeated 
at the by-clcction when he took ollice for 
the second time as chief secretary for 
Ireland; but although he was again 
opposed by the socialists, there was a 
great revulsion of local feeling in hisfavoiir, 
and he was returned wilh a handsome 
majority over liLs conservative opponent. 

Prom the beginning of Gladstone’s 
fourtli odininistratioii it ivns obvious that 
Home Rule could not be carried without 
the consent of the House of Lords, and 
for two years the liljcial government was 
mainly occupied in ploughing the sand.s. 
iMorley’s Irish administration, during his 
three years of office from 1092 to 1805, 
involved many real dilficultics and more 
petty vexations. He had to deal not only 
wilh the Orangemen, but with the two 
factions of Irish nationalists, and with 
many personal jcnloiisics. One of his 
admirers described hitn in the office of 
chief secretary as ovor-c.autious, slow in 
taking decisions, and too much afraid of 
acting on the advice of the Irish leaders. 
He might perhaps have done more to 
decentralize Dublin Caslic administration; 
blit at any rate he avoided serious 
blunders, and achieved his main task of 
helping Ghuhstone to prepare and carry 
tliTOiigh the House o f Commons the second 
Hnmc Rule Bill. He also reduced the 
protestant asoeiulancy among the county 
justices olTrcland, and modified the Crimes 
Act by a partial susjiension of its opera¬ 
tions. In the Culhuct lie Imd many 
diincultics with Ilarcourt, wliosc temper 
at this time exasperated nearly all liis 
colleagues. Hence it was that, on Glad¬ 
stone's retirement in March 1894, Morley 
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pluyed H leading part in the choice of Lord 
IloHcbcry to succeed Ghidstoiie es prime 
minister. The dccisimi was unpopiilnr 
with rank and file liberals, who resented 
the supersession of Harcourt in favour of 
a young and comparatively inexperienced 
peer. Morley q^iiekly regretted on grounds 
of policy a couiso wiiicli he had taken for 
pci somil reasons, and soon foinul hhaself 
co-operating with Harcourt iu the Cabinet 
on quc-stions of foreign and colonial policy 
against the liberal imiicvialism of Ro.se- 
bery, Tlie government struggled on until 
tile middle of 18i)5, when it was defeated 
on a snap division, and resigned rather 
ignoniinionsly. At the general election 
the conservative and imianist party gained 
a sweeping majority, and Morley lost his 
seat. Fora time he cultivated the pleasure 
and leisure of retirement; but llnrcouvt 
and other liberals of the Gladstonian 
school were anxious for his return to the 
House of Commons, and early in 1800 
Morley was elected for the Montrose 
Uurghs. 

With Chamberlain at the Colonial Ofllcc, 
imperialism was now in the .saddle, nl- 
ttioiigh Lord Salisbury did his bc.st to 
preserve modemtion in foreign policy. 
Morley and ITnrcoiirt resisted to the ut¬ 
most the policy wliieli found expression 
in Kitchener’s conquest of the Sudan, and 
later on iu the Boer War. At the end of 
1808 a crisis occurred in the liberal party, 
owing to the sharp division between the 
friends of Harcourt and those of Rosebery. 
Hareonrt resigned the leadership of the 
opposition in tlie House of Commons, and 
a correspondence iietwcen him and Motley 
was published, in which Morley complained 
of cross-currents and agreed that Har- 
court’s position had become intolerable. 
Fortunately for the party Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was chosen to fill 
the vacancy. 

Meanwhile the death of Gladstone in 
May 1898 led Morley to undertake the 
most important and arduous literary task 
of his life—the ofOcial biography of hi.s 
old chief. It was while he w'as engaged 
in August 1809 in examining and selecting 
the vast mass of letters and documents 
then assembled in the ‘Temple of Peace’ 
at Hawarden Cnstlc that the negotiations 
bcLween Sir Alfred (afterwards Viscount) 
Milner [q.v.j and President Kruger took an 
urifiivouraijle turn. Morley was deeply 
coiiecrncd at the prospect ofawaragain-st 
the two South African republics, and made 
several speeches of protest in the hope of 
averting it. One of these, perhaps the 


liiiest of all hi.s orations, was delivered on 
17 September 1890 to a crowded and 
excited audience in St. James’s Hall 
Manchester. ' 

Once war had broken out there was no 
more to be done; Moiicy, therefore, with¬ 
drew and devoted himself to the Life of 
Gladstone, He hud llnished a biography 
of Oliver Cromwell in the autumn of 1890 
—u book of balanced eviticisuv, abounding 
in aphorisms and rclleetions on govern¬ 
ment, which, ns he often recalled with 
pleasure, was read and highly ])riiisc(l by 
the prime minister, Lord Salisbury. His 
Gladstone proved a Ilereuleaii task, but 
its progress was assisted by a doctor’s 
maiKlatc wliich for a long time debarred 
him, owing to an affection of the throat, 
from speaking either iu the House of 
Commons or on public platforms. In spite 
of this disability he was re-elcoted for 
Montrose nt the gencvul election of October 
1000. As the Boer War dragged on it be¬ 
came nniiopiilar, and public oiiinion began 
to turn iu favour of Cami)bcll-Bannermnn 
and Morley, who fuA'uiu ed a settlement by 
negotiation rather than the unconditional 
suiTcndcr which Milner wanted. Eventu¬ 
ally Milner was overruled and the War 
was brought to an end by Lord Kitchener 
In 1002. In the same year King Edivard 
;VII conferred upon Morley the newly 
created Orrlcr of Merit, and Andrew 
Carnegie [q.v.J preaented liim with the 
library of Lord Acton [q.v.], which Jlorley, 
in his turn, presented to the university of 
Cambridge. 

The Life of Gladstone was completed 
and published in three vohnnes in October 
1903. Its reception by the public sur¬ 
passed all exjjectations. Thirty thousand 
copies were soJtl in the first year, aacl a 
hundred thousand move in the ten years 
that foUow'cd. As literature it is ])erliaps 
less attractive than Morley’.s earlier bio¬ 
graphies ; but as the tribute of a colleague 
to the greatest Engli.sli statesman of liis 
age, a tribute of admiring but not un¬ 
critical friendship, it is unicpie; and Morley 
had a right to say, as lie did, that tlie years 
of labour devoted to tliis commemoration 
of Gladstone were not ill employed. 

Towards the end of 1901 Morley paid a 
visit to Canada and ilie United vStates, 
where he iua<le many friends, and stayed 
for a few days at the White House with 
President Roosevelt. By this time tlie 
long reign of consorvatism and liberal- 
unionism was coming to an end. In 1003 
the fiscal question united tlic libera! party 
and broke up the coiiservutivc Cabinet. 
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On Balfour’s resignation in the autumn of 
tliiit year Campbell-Bannerman formed 
a government in which Uforlcy took oflice 
as secretary of state for India. Tliereaftcr 
Morley had the satisfaction of assisting 
in tlie restoration of self-government in 
South y^frica, and also of laying the found¬ 
ations of a series of reforms in the adminis¬ 
tration of India, on ^vhieh he bestowed 
infinite pains. He listened to experience, 
read deeply, and formed his plans with an 
admirable mixture of caution and courage. 
The story of these rel'orms, which aimed 
at gradually associating the people of 
India with tlie ci^dl administration and 
government, ia told in his letters to the 
viceroy, the fourth Earl of Minto [q.v.], 
which Morley i)ublished in the second 
volume of liis Rec.ollecliom, Under the new 
system of government, experience would 
have tested the capacity of Indian public 
men, and in the course of a generation or 
two \vould have sI^o^vn in whfib directions 
further advance might safely be made. 
This was the intention of Morley and his 
advisers. But during the European War 
a new secretary of state, Edwin Samuel 
Montagu [q.'S'.J, with a rash precipitancy 
which Morley deplored, introduced ‘the 
dyarchy’ and gave further pledges, upon 
the theory (always rejected by Morley) 
that India is a nation, and as such is 
capable of a complete system of re¬ 
sponsible government. 

Sympathy was the keynote of Motley’s 
policy. He repudiated the idea that India, 
with its diversities of races, religions, 
languages, and castes, was fitted for a 
democratic constitvitiou; but by appoint¬ 
ing Indian mcinliers to the viceroy’s 
council and to the India council in London, 
as well as by enlarging the representative 
element on the viceroy’s legislative council 
and on the provincial councils, he associ¬ 
ated many more Indians with the work 
of government. The strain of olfice, com¬ 
bined with attendance in the House of 
Commons, told on Moricy’s health; and in 
1008, when, on the death of Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Ascpiith became premier, 
he was traiisfcifcd at his own request to 
the House of Lords, being raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Morley of lllaekburn. 
In November 1910, when his reforms were 
coinpletcd, he resigned hi.s post nt the 
India Office, but reiiuiincd in the Cabinet 
as lord privy seal. Sliortly afterwards 
Lord Crewe, wlio had succeeded him, fell 
ill; whereupon Morley returned to the 
India Office for a few montlis. He helped 
to conduct through the Upper House the 


Parliament Bill limiting the Lords’ veto! 
It fell to him to read the famous paper 
stating that in the event of rejection by 
the Lords King George V would assent to 
a creation of peers s\ilfieient to prevent 
the Parliament Bill being exposed a second 
time to defeat. On the night of the division 
in the House of Lords Morley felt the 
strain even more intensely than on the 
occasion, twenty-five years before, when 
the House of Commons threw out the first 
Home Rule Bill. It was only by absten¬ 
tions that the government gained a narrow 
majority of seventeen (August 1011). 

Morley was in friendly intercourse with 
Sir Edward Grey during the years from 
1000 to 1014, and shared responsibility 
for the entente witli Russia, which, by 
relieving him from anxiety about the 
Indian frontier, made much easier the 
paths to economy and reform in India. 
At times, and especially during the Agadir 
crisis in 1011, he was persuaded that peace 
might be endangered by the ententes with 
France and Russia, and ire asked for assur¬ 
ances that Great Britain was in no way 
committed to war in support of France 
and Russia against Germany and Austria. 
After Agadir these assurances were given 
to the Cabinet and repeated in the House 
of Commons. But the expansion of con- 
tinential armies and navies went on 
apace, and in July 1014 the Asquith 
Cabinet had to decide between inter¬ 
vention and neutrality. 

At first, under Morlcy’s lead, a majority 
of the Cabinet (at least three-quarters, 
according to Mr. 'Wiiiston Churchill) was 
determined not to be drnsvii into war unless 
Great Britain were attacked. How the 
peace group diminished until only four, 
and finally only two (Morley and John 
Burns), were left to resign, is told in the 
Memorandum on liesignation w’bicli Morley 
wrote to be published afler his death. In 
a few dromatie pages he slcetclies the drift 
of the Cabinet towards intervention be¬ 
tween 24 July and 4 August, when his 
resignation took effect. The entente, he 
felt, had proved even more dangerous 
than an nlltanec. AVheri the question of 
Belgian nentralily arose, Belgium took 
‘the place that lind l)een taken before, as 
pleas for war, by Morocco and Agadir’. 
Morley held that Grey should have taken 
advantage of his convcrsiition (1 Augu.st) 
w'ith the German ambassador about 
Belgian neutrality as an occasion for more 
talk and negotiation, instead of closing the 
door by refusing to consider conditions on 
which Britain might remain neutral. But 
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his iesi^nutuin\vi\s bused ouwidcv grounds. Ivaveeoiubincrt cousisteucy wilhanccosg in 
lie coiil<l not and 'would not share the piildio life, and -vvitii practical acluevc- 
i'o,s[)()nsil)ility for a war '^vhich he foi*csiiw incuts in constructive .statesmanship, is a 
would be disastrous to Great Britain niicl tribute not only to his own character but 
to irmrope. Nothing that happened after- to that of his countrymen. During a long 
wards made him regret his decision. He publiccareerhckcpt his course from fustto 
retained liLs interest in politics to the end, last, remaining constant to the faith that 
watching the course of the struggle with he had reasoned out in early manhood, 
melancholy forebodings. Tire decline of This consi.stcncy of tliought and conduct 
the liberal party, whoso doctrines and gave moral weight to liis opinions and 
ideals, wbicli he still cherished, had been helped to raise the staudavda of public life, 
thrown on the scrap-heap of war, ocea- Hedicd,childless,atWimhlcdon^bSeptein- 
sioned him more grief than surprise. Hi.s her 1023, and his viscounty became extinct, 
loyalty indeed was to the faith ratlicr than The following is a li.st of Lord Motley’s 
to the party. published works, cxeUuling his Essays 

Morlcy’s last rctuvn to public life was which have been pvrhlisbcd and vepvib- 
during the brief parliamentary session of Itshcdinsevernl volumes: Modern Charuc- 
December 1021 after the treaty of peace teristics (anonymous, 18G5); Edmvnd 
with Ireland. On that occasion, in liis 23urke (1867); Voltaire (1872); Rousseau 
eighty-i'ourth year, he expressed in the (1873); On Compromise (1874); Diderot, 
Lords his satisfaction tluit the British and Ike Encifclopacdists (1878); Jluv/;e 
government, by consenting to the creation (‘English Men of Letters’ scries, 1879); 
of the Irisli Free State, had saved Great T^ife of Richard Cobden (1881); Walpole 
Britain and Ireland from an irreparable (1889); Oliver Cromzcell (1000); Life of 
disaster. He remarked that Mr. Glad.stonc, Oladslone (1003); Notes on Polities and 
‘who toiled so long to change our Irish History (1913); Reeollections (1017), and 
Ijolicy, would have welcomed this settle- Memorandum on Resignation (postlui- 
ineiit by a coalition Government, seeing mous, 1028). An edition of his works in 
that in 1886 he had jn-oposed to Lord fifteen volumes, witli corrections by him- 
Salisbury a coalition for the purpose’. .self, was published in 1021. 

For the vest oCbls life Lord Morley lived A portrait of Morlc.y by the Hon. John 
in retirement with his wife nt Flowermend, Collier hangs in the hall of Lincoln College, 
"VVimbledon Pork, enjoying visits from Oxfowl, and there is a rcjillca of it at the 
congenial friends, rending books, new and National Liberal Club, 
old, and busying hiinsclf in the affairs of [Lord Morley, RccoUectiom, 2 vols,. 1917; 
Manchester University, of which he liad uirKt, Earty Life coni I.eHcrs of John 

been elected chaneellor in 1908. His Morley, 1928; A. G. Gaidiocr, Life of Sir 
interest in men and women, politics, TI'j'/ZifnH Ilarcourl, 2 vols,, ]92I5; Lord Mor- 
history, and letters remained with him lay's Indian Speeches, 100\).] F. VV. Iliiisr. 
to the end, although his physical powers 

gradually yielded to the inRTmities of age. MORTHS-JONES, Sin JOHN (ISO't- 
Tiie later UTitiiigs of his old teacher Mill 1929), Welsh poet am! grammarian, was 
show how that ‘saint of rationalism’ born nt Trefor, I.kuulrygarn, Anglesey, 
and high priest of individual liberty whs 17 October 1864, the eldest son of Morris 
beginning to lean towards theism and Jones, shopkeeper, by his wife, Elizabeth 
socialism. On these subjects Morley’s Roberts, both originally of Llanrug, 
opinions also ripened and mellowed. They Carnarvonshire. When lie was three years 
lost the asperities of his days, old his parents moved to Llanfairpwll, 

but he remained to the end of his life an Anglesey, and he was sent to the local 
agnostic, a liberal, and nn individualist, school, the ‘Duchess of Kcnt’.s’, and the 
as uncompromising on essentials as ivhcn board school. From 1870 to .lammiy 1870 
he wrote On Com/zrOHihs'c (1874), a book of he uLteiuled the Fviar.s’ Seliool, Bangor, 
which a witty critic reinarkeil, ‘I can find under the hcadmaster.sliip of Daniel Lewis 
no sign of compromise except on the title Lloyd (iiftcnvards hisliop of Bangor), and 
page’. Agnostic tiiough he remained to when Lloyil left for ClirisL College, Ilrceon, 
the end, Morley eared loss and less about Jones, like many other Friars’ boys, went 
religious and metaphysical polemics, and with him. His father died at Chrisiiuns 
his attitude towards religion revealed a 1870, and his help -was now rciinired at 
sense of piety, holiness, and of the mystery home. He assisted his mother for a year 
of life and death not always found among in the shop, but somehow managed to find 
orthodox church-goers. That he should time to read a considerable amount of 
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Welsh litcTaturc, espceially poetry, and thronghoiit Wales. He studied the vcrsi- 
tlie beauty of the old cyxui/ddau and flcation of the medieval poets, and dealt 
enghjnion captnvccl his imagination so faithfully, if not tenderly, with Josci)h 
completely that he cmilcl hardy tolerate Loth’s Melriquc Galloise in the Zeilschrifl 
any other kind of vcr.se as long us he lived. filrCellische Philologie (vol. iv, 190:3). His 
Lloyd had a high opinion of his old pupil’s own skill in the ancient technitiuc of the 
gifts as a matlicmatidan, and made it bards was proved by the ode ‘Cymru Fu, 
possible for Jones to return to Brecon Cymru Fydd’, published in Cymru (1892) 
early in 1881, in order to read for a and republished with other poems in his 
mathematical scholarship at Oxford. But Co/uodflu (1907). Jones’s exposure of the 
the old zest had gone. The year at home falsity of the claims made by lolo Mor- 
had roused in him such an interest in ganwgonbehalf ofthe‘Gor.scdd’appeared 
Welsh poetry that malliematics had to in Cymru for 1890, and in the same year, 
take second i)lace. He won a scholarship, curiously enough, he gave his adjudication 
indeed, and went up to Jesus College, on the odes, the chief poetic competition, 
Oxford, in October 188(3, but ohtained at the National EisUecldfod held at Llan- 
only a third class in the final school of dudno, This was the first of a series of 
mathematics in 1887. A Meyricke scholar- pronouncements, continuing until 1027, 
ship from his college, tenable for a year, oncorrcetWelshandcorrcctprosodygiven 
then enabled him to follow his real bent, by him at this popular assembly, which 
He had already attended the lectures of made his name famous throughout Wales 
(Sir) John Rhys [q.v.] on Celtic; he now and helped to apread his doctrines. All 
devoted himself wholly to Welsh, and slovenly work he caHtigated with riitiiless 
began to prepare an edition of The Eluci- severity; no man did more, no man did as 
darium and other tracts in Welsh from much, to raise the standard of poetic 
Llyvyr Agktjr Lldndcivivrem, which ap- dictioninthcELsteddfod poetry. Although 
peared under his name and that of Rhys Jones’s chief interest lay in the strict 
in ISOti. alliterative metres, he also helped to per- 

Jones and six others had already (May feet the form of the free lyric by his 
1885) louuded the ‘Dafydd ap Gwilym’ translations from Heine, J. L. Uhland, 
Society in Oxford for the discviasion of and others; in partieular his translation 
Welsli problems. Two of the finst members, of OmarlOiayyam ought to be mentioned. 
Jones himself and (Sir) Owen Morgan His cliicf contribution to the study of 
Edwards [q.v.], were to play the leading Welsh prosody and, in the opinion of 
parts in the revival of Welsh literature, many, his best work, is his Cerdd Dafod 
Edwards turned to history and Welsh (1025), a full account of Welsh metric art. 
prose; Morris-Joncs to philology and Modern critics assert that his poetry is 
Welshver.se. Both felt the need of a more too cold and formal: it may be so, but 
regular and scicnlilic orthography; both there is real satiric strength in bis Sahn i 
loved purity ofidioniaiuldiction,although Famon and parts of Cipnni Fu, Cymru 
the former found his models in the living Fydd, and his scnigfi to U'ales came from 
dialect and the latter in the medieval the heart. 

poetry. Vigorous discussions at the Jonc.s’s chief coiitvi])ution to Welsh 
‘Dafydd’ paved the way for the work of prose is the innstecly iiitroducLlon to Ellis 
the Orthographical Committee of the Wynne’s liardd Czc.'ic (1898). I-Ie edited 
Society for Utilizing the Welsh language, Y lieiruiad from start to finish (1911- 
whose Report on Welnh Orthography rvas 1920), but wrote little himself for that 
published in 1898, Jones being tlic secrc- periodical, although lie spent a great deal 
tary. It is admitted that he did most of of time in corrceLiiig tlic work of others, 
the work, and for yeans afterwards in Occasional articles frotu his pen appeared 
controversy after controversy he cle- in various magazines; his‘Tudiir Aled’ in 
fended this Oxford Welsh, as it was called, the TramtacLions of the Cymnirodorion, 
against ail comers. 1908-1991), should be noticed, and the 

Jones’s chance came when he was ap- review in English in Cynimrodor, vol. 
pointed Iceturcr in Welsh at Bangor xxviii, 1918, of Ihc edition of the d'alicsin 
University College in Jcimuiry 1889; he by John Gwcnogvryti 1‘lvans [q.v.], which, 
was elected profcs.sor of Welsh iu 1895, afthough too acrimonious in .spirit, con- 
and held the post until his death. The tains much valuable malerial for the 
new university of Wales gave him students student of early Welsh poetry, 
in plenty, and through them Iris lectures Jones’s Welsh Grammar (1918) has been 
on Welsh grammar became known both overrated and underrated: it deals 
Mfii 026 s a 
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only witii the phonology and acculeuce. 
An imlinislicd draft on Welsh Synlnx, 
written in 1907, was printed posthumously 
(1031), tind it is to be regretted that ils 
author did not live to revise and finish it, 
for he had n remarkable gift of liieid ex¬ 
position, and skill in the clear arrangeincnt 
and presentation of graroniaticai faels. 
These qualities arc evident in A M'chh 
Gnimmnr. As n (lcserii)tivc gramiimr it is 
unrivalled, and will remain a worthy 
rneinorial of years of devoted researeh 
into the iiistory of the Welsh language. 

Jones nuu'i'icd in 1H!)7 IWary, sceoncl 
daughter of Witliam Hughes, of Siglaii, 
IJanl'aii'iiwll, Iry wliom Ire had four 
daughters. He was knighted in 1918, 
when he began to style hi4nself Morris- 
Jones. In li)15) Glasgow Uiiivcr.siLy con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
IjL.D., and In 1927 the National tlniver- 
.sity of Irelaiul iliat of U.IJtt.Celt. He 
died alter a brief illness at his home at 
Llanfairpwli 10 A])ril 1020, 

A bustof JIori'is-Jone.s,by H.L. Gapper, 
has been placed in the University Library 
of Hangor. 

of the Cyrninroclorioii, lOlH- 
1920; y Cifiiimrodor, voi. xl, 1929; llV/fcw, 
180(1 and 1912; Welsh Leader, 28 JaiiUiiiy 
1901; personal knowledge,] I. Williams. 

MOTa.’, Sin FRliDEUICK WALKTSU 
(18.'5.’!-li)20), neuro-imthologist, was born 
at Ih'ighton 23 Oelober 1853. He was the 
only son of Henry Mott, of llrighton, who 
came of Huguenot stock, by his wife, 
Caroline, daughter of William Fuller, of 
Fulborongli. 

Both father and nrothei died whilst he 
was a eliild. He studied medicine at. 
University College, London, whei-e he 
paduated M.IL, IbSe,. in 1881 and M.D. 
ill 188(5, and obtained many distinctions. 
In 1883 he was appointed assistant jiro- 
fessor of jiliysiology at Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity, but in tlic following year returned to 
Loudon in order to take up the jjost of 
leotmer on jiliysiology at Charing Cross 
Ho.si)itnl n\edi(;al school, where he beeanu' 
in sncecssit^n lecturer on pathology, 
essistaiiL physician, pliysicinn,and lecturer 
tin medicine. Ho wa.s elected fellow of the 
Royal College of IMiysieiaiis in 1892 iiiul 
fellow of the Hayal Society in 189<i. 

Mott laid the Conmlation for his suhsc- 
qiient study of the diseases of the nervous 
system by researches into its normal 
structure nnd functions. Most of liLs 
earlier work wns carried on in Professor 
Schafer'B laborntovy at University College, 


.some of it in conjuiietion with other 
workers. These invc.sLigatioiis included the 
[Milhs of conduction in the s])inal cord, 
localization in tiic cerebral cortex (especi¬ 
ally relating to movements of the eyes), 
and the effect of acute anaemia on the 
brain. The inlluence of these studies upon 
his later work is manifest. 

In 1895 the London County Council 
decided to iqiiioint a pathologist in charge 
of the laboratory which it was propo.siiig 
to e.stahlish sit Claybury; all indications 
pointed to Mott as the most suitable 
oecupant of the po.st. He sti|)ulatefl, 
however, that he should retain his clinical 
appointment at Charing Cross Ho.spital, 
coll.sidering it essonLial tluit the study of 
rli.seascd conditions should be combined 
with clinical observation. The Couueil 
consented, and ivas tluis able to secure 
Mott’s service.s, which were rendered 
wholc-hcnvtediy for a long period of years, 
cliiring which time a vast amount of 
re.soarch work was can ted out by him nnd 
his pujiils and as.sisl.;uii s. Most of this is 
published in a .series uf iiuiiortant volumes 
to which the title Ji'chives of Neurology 
nvd rsj/chiafnf was given. 

SiiUsequentiy, when the lilaudsloy Hos¬ 
pital for iiieiitnl diseases was established 
at Dcriinnrk Hill, Tvlott’s patliological 
work for the Uniincil wns transferred to 
the newer and l)ett.rr-cf|uipped laboratory 
altnehed to that in.stituLion, and was 
continued there until bis linal resignation 
from the post of ])al luilogist to the London 
('minty Council a.sylums in 1923, the nge 
limit having been .streleheil in order that 
his services might be coni iuued as long as 
possible, lint his activitii-s wove by no 
means at an end, for he cimtinueil to tench 
at the Muudsley Ifospiliil, and also nc- 
etgiled the post of Icciturer on morbid 
p.syeliohigy at the university of llirmiiig- 
liain. Tills ijosilion he hekl up to the time 
of his dealh. 

Bc.side3 the articles in the Archives of 
Neurohgij, Mutt eontvibuied numevmis 
papens on the nervous syslein to tlie 
Philasujdiictil 7'/v/n;.'(/.'//on.vaiid J’roccrdiiigs 
of the iloyal Soeiuly, to ibfu’n, to tiie 
Journal of I’lii/siologi/, to Hh; Proceedings 
of the Iloyal .Smaely of hledieiue, and to 
other scii'iil iiie ami niedieiil periodieiils. 

Largely owing to Moll's rrsenrelies it 
Ijcoamc dvl'mitely established that the 
liithertu ob.seiirc disease of iite iiorvous 
.system, known under the de.sigiuition 
‘general paralysis of the insane’, is, in fact, 
a inanire.slation of sypliilis, and is asso¬ 
ciated with the presence of the specific 
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spii-ocliiiote. The determination of the 
association between syphilitic infection 
and this and other mental disorders is the 
achievement by which Mott’s name will 
probably be best known. Rut it was by 
no means his only inipoi'tant contril)ution 
to iicino-patholofjfy, for he fm-ther de¬ 
monstrated the dose relation betw'ccn the 
nervous system and the sexual organs 
manifested in dementia praccox, ns well 
as tlie association of ddicient mental 
condition witli de^cncvatioti of the thyroid 
and other eiKlocrino organs. 

As the re.siilt of these researches Mott 
firmly and in.siHtontly supported the 
view, winch had hitlierto been strangely 
ignored, that mental disorders are, for 
tlic most part, correlated with bodily 
changes. Indeed, all Ills work tended to 
iipliold this doctrine, which may be said 
to have dispelled tlie obiicurity which had 
liillicrto ijiN’estcd the causation of diseases 
of the mind. Even in the afleetion known 
as ‘asylum dysentery’ the cause used to 
be ascribed to a hypothetical nervous 
affection of the intestine, instead of to 
infection associated 'with miero-organisins, 
which was indicated by Mott to be iLs true 
causation. He wrote a report on his 
Histoloj'ical Observalioiis on {•ileeping Sick¬ 
ness and other Trypanosome Infeclions 
which was published ns No. VII of the 
lieporls of the Sleeping Sickness Commission 
of the Royal Society in Hcceinber I90G. 

Jlott received mimcroii.s lioiiours and 
prizes, as well as appointment to lectnrer- 
sliips, in reCui.'iiition of his .seiciililic work. 
He was nwiuilod the .Stewart prize of the 
Medical Association (ISK).'}), the Fothergill 
gold medal and prize of'i.iiKMcdkal Society 
of London (11)11), and the Moxon goUl 
medal of the Royal College of Physicians 
(1010). He was Croonian leclurer (1!)0()), 
blivcr-Shai'pey Icetiirev (1910), Lcttsoin- 
iaii lecturer (1.910) and Thirveian orator 
(192.')) to tJie Royal College of Physicians, 
London, Morri-soii lecturer to the Royal 
College of IMiysioiaus, Edinburgh 
Ilnxicy lecturer at Charing Cross Hospital 
(1910), RoAvnuin leelurcr to the Ojjhllial- 
mologioal vSoei(;ly (lUUl), and b'lillcriiin 
Icctai'cr at the Royal Institution. ITc 
(lelivored the Cliadwifdc Iceturo at the 
imivcrsity of Livci'|Kjol in 1917 and H)2(}. 
At the time of his death lie wa.s president 
of the Royal Mcdico-l'sycliological Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Himself an accomplished singer, Mott 
was devoted to music, e.specially to vocal 
music, upon which he published two worl«. 
His interest in this was recognized by his 


election as pre.stdeiit of the Society of 
English Singers in 102a. In 1919 he was 
created K.B.E. in aoknowledgemcub of his 
war services n.s lieiitenaiit-coloncl, Royal 
Army Medicnl Coij)s. Ills work on shell¬ 
shock vras especially notable. In the same 
year he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh University. He 
was a good Icctiircr, always speaking to 
the point, and an honest investigator, his 
one desire being to arrive at truth. 

Mott married in 1885 Georgina Alexan¬ 
dra, daughter of George Thomas Soley, 
.shipowner, of Liverpool, and had four 
daughters. lie died at Birmingl^am ns a 
result of cerebral haemortimgeS JunelD26. 
His friends and colleagues dedicated to 
liis memory a volume containing original 
articles on the subjects to which he had 
himself contributed. Thi.sbnok, jniblished 
in 1929, contains an appreciation of the 
man and his work by his lifelong friend, 
Profe.ssor W. D. Halliburton, as well as a 
complete list of Ills published writings. 

\Procecdings of the Royal Soeiel y, vol. c, B, 
1020 (porti-ait); liirminglKuii Medical lievicio, 
vol. i, no. 0, H)20; Lancel, 102(i, vol. i, p. 1228 ; 
UrUish Medical Joitnutl, 1020, vol. i, j). lOOJ); 
Memorial Volume, ul supra ^ peiBonal know¬ 
ledge.] E. A, SiiAitiM'.y-ScuAFiin. 

MUDDIMAN, Siu ALEXANDER 
PHILLIPS (1875-1928), Indian civil 
servant, was born at Leighton Buzzard 
1-1 February 1875, the second son of 
Alexander Phillips Muddiman, bookseller 
and publislier, of that place and nftev- 
wavd.s of Diillield House, near Derby, by 
his wife, Anne Gvilliths. He was educated 
at Wimborne School ami at ‘Univevsity 
College, London, jiassed the open examina¬ 
tion for the Indian civil service iu 1897, 
and joined that service in 1891). 

From the outset Jluddiman’s ability 
attracted attention, and liis promotion 
was exceptionally lapfd; hut he lacked tiie 
normal training of an Indian civil servant. 
After barely three years of district work, 
he beciune iindcr-scoictary to the Bengal 
goA'crninent in 1903: two years later he 
was scleeLed to he registrar of tire ap])el!ate 
side, CiilouLLii high court. In this ])o.st, in 
H|)ite of his lack of judicial experience, 
Muddiman gave suelr satisraetioii lliaL, in 
1910, he was promoted to be de|)uly secre¬ 
tary to the goveciuucut of IiuUa iu the 
legislative department. There he remained 
for tire next ten years, becoming in 1915 
secretary to govcrnirient and a nominated 
oflicial member of the central legislature. 
No enactment of outstanding imporlance 
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wiiH piissoci by tlic! Indian lcgislirture(luriii}f (ilistirvcrs found it diiricnlt to believe that 
tliin period; nor did Muddinuin play any tlie «iitnc man could be cllicicntly dis- 
c(3nsidcrablc part in drawing up the policy charging onerous oITieinl duties. liut in 
of the Montagii-Chelmsforcl reforms. But fact the double strain contributed not q 
lie was one of the two additional inembers little to liis early death. 
a])pointed by tlie government of India to [The Times, Ifl .lane 1(J28; omcinl records- 
serve on Lord Southborough’.s committee private iiifoi-mntioii.J S. V. FitzCJkhald. ’ 
on the frnncliise.s (1918-1919); in this 

capacity he came to England on deputa- aiUBRAY, Stu JOHN (18S1-1928), 
tion, and liis experience and sUilful drafts- publisher, wns born in London 18 Decern- 
inaiiship were of great value in framing her IS.?!, the ehlcst son of John Murray 
the rulo.s for tlie conduct of bu.siiicss in ( 1808 - 1802 , (pv.), of .'SO Alliernarlc Street, 
the legislatures, London, and Newstead, ‘Wiiiibledou, by 

NcvertliclesSj there was general sur- his wife, Marion, dinighter of Alexander 
prise wlien in Jaiuuuy 1921 Muddinian Smitli, banker, of Edinburgh. His father 
ivas appointed pn-sident of the council was the third of his name to be licad in 

of state, the iicwly-ereated upper house sncce.ssion of the publishing house founded 
of the Indian legislature. The appoint- in 1768 by John Murray the lirst, who was 
nieiit, however, was soon seen to be fulij' followed by John Murray the second 
jus tilled. Mii(h liman made an ideal chair- (1778-1843, q.v.), the friend of Byron and 
man, courteous, iinpcrLiirbable, and con- Scott. Publishing, therefore, was to him, 
eiliatory. In Marcli 1921. he was ijroinotcd an hereditary profcs.sion, and in due course 
to be ordinary member of the governor- he became .lohn Murray the fourth. Ho 
genorar,s council in cliarge of the home was educated at Eton and at Magdalen 
departnicnt, nil .appointment whicU made College, Oxford, and tlieti entered tlie 
him the ollieial leader of the assembly, or firm’s hou.se in Albemarle Street, passing 
lower house. Here tlie same qualities through all its dc|)(ii'tmcnts until, in 1802, 
stood him in good stead ; and the affection he succeeded liis rather ns its head, 
with which he was pcr.sonallj'regardcd by Throughout liis life Murray laboured 
the Indian meml)(;r.s of nil shades of with unceasing coJieciitration at the work 
opinion coiitrilnilcd not a litlle to the of liis publishing hmi.se; Init few piilili-slicrs 
growth of a healthy parliaineiitary tradi- have so lianaonioiisly combined such 
tion ill which political acrimony was concentration with freslincss of outlook, 
mitigated by iiersonal good feeling. The unfailing courtesy, and sympathy witli the 
In'illiant debating power and even the strivings and ambitions of young authors, 
occasionally vi inilent invective of a strong added to wide interest in .social and literary 
opposition were effectively parried by life. He was a staunch eliiireliman and 
Muddinian’s unfailing .serenity of temper, conservative, and was resolute to maintain 
In the adniitiistrativc work of his post he the high standards of the past in tlie midst 
had the gift of being able to leave details of a rapidly clmiiging world, But this did 
to subordinates without losing his grasp of not moan a stereotyped or reactionary out- 
e.5seiitials, look: his home was, as it had been in the 

Muddinuin was knighted in 1922 and days of his father and grandfather, the 
created K.C.S.I. in 1926. In 1028 he was rc.sort of many leaders boLli of literary and 
appointed governor of the United Pro- political thought, and lie was tlie centre, 
vinccs. But, though his natural gaiety the guide, ]ihiloso])lier, and friend, 
and zest for life never dc.sertcd him, he In 1017 Murray’s lioiise acquired the 
was already a very sick man; and on publishing business of Smith, Elder & Co,, 
17 July 1928 he died nt Naiiii Tal of heart and this eiuiJiled him, late in life, to take 
failure after barely six inontlis of olfice. a pev.sonal interc.st in many of tlic younger 
He wns umnari-icd. school of novelists. Krom J922 until bis 

In tlie worlc of legislative draftsman death in 102S lie edited the Quarterhj 
JIuddinian harl an elegant and clear style: licoiav and surveyed polities from an 
he never had the oiiportunifcy to bceoine n interested and yet ck-laclicd ])oiiit of view. 
])r()found or learned lawyer. Hifi bonhomie His friciulsiiips wore legion: from the 
and high spirits led liini to take a larger earliest day.s, when lie could recall Living- 
part in the social life of Simla and Deihi stone and Borrow, and was a friend of 
than is usual with high ollicials in the Darwhi, down to his death he was able to 
government of India: in particular, though make friends with authors, and to retain 
no gambler, he was (often till late hours) their friendship. 

a brilliant bridge-player; and superficial In Byron, Murray took an hereditary 
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iutci'cst, editing his CoYt'espondence in 
1922 j and it was in honour of the Byron 
centenary in 192*1 that lie received the 
D.Fh. degree of the university of Athens 
and was created a cominandci of the order 
of the Kedeeiucr (of Greece). In recogni¬ 
tion of his publication of the first and 
second scries of volumes of the Letters of 
Queen Victoria he was created C.V.O. in 
1912 and K.C.V.O. in 192(5. He found time 
not only to edit Git)bon’s Anlobio^rajdiy 
(1897) and to write Jolm Murray III: a 
Memoir (1919), but to be chairinna of the 
Publishers’ Association in 1898-1809, 
when his knowletlge of copyi'ight proved 
of great service, and for many years to be 
an active J.P. in London, of which he was 
also a D.L. and high sheriff in 1908. In 
addition, he was for forty-tw'o years a 
member of the board of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Onnontl Sti-cct, and 
for thirty-seven years its vice-president. 

Murray married in 1878 Evelyn, 
(laughter of William Leslie, of Warthill, 
Aberdeensbire, sometime M.P. for Aber¬ 
deenshire, and liad one .son (John Murray 
the fifth), and three daughters, two of 
whom died young. He died at Hove 30 
November 1928. 

yrhe Times, 1 Deeciiiber 1928; personal 
knowledge.] OoniiU/. 

MERUY, KA'rilLEEN (1888-1923), 
writer under the pseudonym of Katmeu- 
INE MAKSriJiLD, was born at Wellington, 
New Zealand, I'i October 1888, the thircl 
(laughter of (Sir) Harold Beauchamp, 
banker and company director, by his 
fust wife, Annie Burnell, daughter of 
Joseph Dyer, secretary of n provident 
society. Her early childhood was passed 
for the most part at Karori, a village near 
Weilington. Her fir.st story was published 
at tile age of iiiuc. In 1003 she was taken 
to England, and was n re.sidcnt student 
for three years at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, London, whore she edited the 
college magazine. In 1900 she returned 
umvillingly to New Zealand, but came back 
to England two j’eiu's later on a modest 
allowance from her fatlier. She married 
in London in 1909 George Bow'den, from 
whom she parted soon afler. In 1910 and 
1911 she contributed regularly to u weekly 
paper, The A'rio Age, and in 1911 pub¬ 
lished, under the iweudouym of ‘Katherine 
Mansfield’, her first eolicction of .short 
stories, In n Gcvnuin Pc»»sion, based on 
cxpericnce.s which she underwent in 
Woerishofen in Bavaria. 

In 1011 Katherine Mansfield met John 


Murry 

Middleton Murry, the critic, eldest son 
of John Murry, of the Inland Revenue 
Department. They lived together from 
April 1912 until their marriage in 1918. 
From 1011 to 1913 she published short 
stories and poems in Rhythm and The Blue 
Ueoiao, two periodicals of which Mr. 
Murry was associate editor. In 1915 
she compiled and edited, w’ith the help 
of Mr. Muriy and D. H. LaAvrence [q.v.], 
a magazine called The Signature. 

; Nervous strain due to the European War, 

I a physical constitution weakened by opera¬ 
tions and recurrent pleuri,sy, and tlie loss 
of her only brother, Leslie Heron Beau¬ 
champ, who was killed in France in 1915, 
led Katherine Mansfield to Avithdraw 
herself for a time into memories of her 
childhood, and she iioav sought to frame 
these memories in collections of short 
stories. Prelude was published in 1018 
and Je nc parle pas frangais printed 
privately in 1919. Katherine Mansfield 
AVfls divorced from George DoAvden in 
1018 and married John Middleton Murry 
in London in the May of that year. In 
April 1919 her husband Avns appointed 
editor of the Athenoeum, and she began 
to review current noA’cls in its pages. These 
reviews were collected and published as 
Novels and Novclisis in 1030. 

Bliss, a volume of short stories, pub¬ 
lished in 1920, established Katiicrine 
Mansfield's reputation. Another volume, 
The Garden Parly (1922), Avas the lust of 
her books to be published in her lifetime. 
In December 1917 she had been found to 
be consumptive, and thereafter her life 
Avas marked by chronic illness. She 
travelled fi-om place to place in Italy, 
Switzerland, and the south of rrance, 
returning infrequently to England. Her 
letters and journals dc.sci’ibe her physical 
and spiritual conflict in poignant detail. 
She noAv came to feel that her attitude to 
life had been unduly rebellious, and she 
sought, during the days that remained to 
her, to renew and compose her spiritual 
life. With this object in Anew she entered 
on 17 OctoV>cY 1922 the Gvirdjieff Institute, 
near Fontainebleau, Avhicli aimed at 
acliicA'ing physical, mental, and spiritual 
health by esoteric methods. She died there 
of pulmonary luvcnAorrhagc 9 January 
1923, and AA'as buried in tlie conAmuiial 
cemetery at Aa'ou, near Foutainobtciiu. 

The Doves' Nest (1923) aud Something 
Childish (1924) are posthumous collections 
of Katherine Maiisficld’s stories. Her 
poems were collected in 1920, her Journal 
edited in 1027, and her Letters published in 
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1028. The Aloe, nn early draft of Prelude, 
appeared in lOBO. 

As o short story writer Katherine Mans- 
I'leld is closely akin to Tehehov. Their 
sensitiveness of ijcrception is similar, their 
gi’asp of signillcant detail, their sense of 
quiet pattern, and their insistence on the 
poetic C]iuility of simple homely familiar¬ 
ities. Katherine Mansfield broke com¬ 
pletely with the older tradition of English 
talc-telling- Her influence on her own 
generation, whicli lias been great, hns 
served to render it consciou.s of the 
jiossibility of tiie short story as an art 
form prosen ting life at an arrested moment. 
Her Journul and her TaAIcts belong to the 
permanent literature of sclf-rcvelution. 
They record witli integrity the sensitive 
response of her generation to the War, 
and to the diliieidt years of transition after 
it, ivhen yoiitli, after a shattering experi-1 
ence, was endeavouring to formulate new 
valuc.s. Her 'Poems show promise rather 
than ochicvemcilfc. 

[lliith lilvish iMiiiiL/., The. Critical Piblio- 
grapinj oj Kotlicrine Mamtjield, IDJll; lluLli 
Elv'isli Muntz and .1. Middleton Murry, The 
Life, of Kalhcrine Mattfijielil, lOJtJ; KaClicrinc 
Mansfield, Joiiriial, 1027, iind Letters, '2 vols., 
1£)28; Liilers of D. ll. Lmercnce, ed. Aldous 
Huxley, 1032; private inlbrinalion.] 

E. O^llniEN. 

NEILSON, GEORGE (1858-1023), hi.s- 
torian nml antiqiifiiy, was born at Rntli- 
wch, Bowitriesshhe, T Dsiteiwhci 185B,the 
only child of Edwaifl NeiLson, captain in 
the inereaiitilc innriiie, by his wife, Janet 
Paterson. He was etlucated at Cummer- 
trees parish school and at King IVilliam’a 
College, Isle of Man. After serving an 
apprenticeship at Dumfries, he attended 
law classes at Glasgow University, and 
qualified as a solicitor in 1881. After 
seven years of private practice in Glasgow, 
he was appointed procurator fiscal of 
police there in 1891, and in lOlOhebecame 
stipendiary police magistrate of Glasgow. 
He held this office until a few months 
before his death. 

l^eilson -was endowed with an eager and 
alert mind and an insatiable ardour for 
investigation. lie was eager to direct the 
attention of others to subjects which 
interested him and to place at their 
disposal the fruits of his studies. By his 
thirtieth year he itad gained a first-hand 
knowledge of tire sources of early Scottisii 
history and of the antiquities of Scots 
law. As time passed he became a charter 
scholar and expert palaeographer. The 


Neilson 

reading of Iintclon''s Notebook, ^ited by 
Ei-ctlcric William Mailland [q.v.] in 1887 
led him to send to Maitland in 1880 the 
manuscript of a study which he had made 
of the origin and early history of the dud. 
Maitland was enthusiastic, and Neilson’s 
Trial hy Combat was published at Glasgow 
in 1880. It was favouraldy received and 
after forty years, is still the final word on 
the subject in Engli.sh. Terse, pointed, and 
illuminating, it provides an admirable 
examination of an obscure field, and in 
})nrticiilar makes clear the distinction 
between the jutUeial duel and the duel of 
chiv.alry. Its value was recognized by 
Maitland in the llislory of English Laio 
before the Time of Edtvard I. 

Up to the date of his death (1000) Mait¬ 
land was in close correspondence with 
Neilson, and they met from time to time, 
Maitland constantly applied to him. fov 
guidiince and infornuition on questions of 
Scotti.sli law and history. Neilson formed 
similar, though less intimate, relations 
with other scholars, especially Mary Date- 
son, J. H. Round, Andrew Lang, F. J, 
Havcrfiold, H. C. Lea, and F. Liebermaim. 
It might be said that in the field of 
medieval studies he rejjic.scnted Scotland 
in the eyes of students south of the 
Border. He ha<l real .seholar.ship and most 
infeetious enthusiasm, and nuicli of liis 
time was devoted to solving the problems 
of othims. In 1894 he ])uhiishcd Pct'f, its 
meaning and derivation and in lS90.zlnnHfs 
of Uic Sohwu;, boWr udiTiiimWti txauipies cd 
the work of a learned antiquary, whose 
numerous papers are to be found in many 
voluines of transactions. He also edited 
The Anloninc Wall Iteporl of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society (1899). 

Neilson devoted many years to the 
study of middle Scots verse. His principal 
WTitings in this field are John Barbour, 
Poet and Translator (1900) and Huchown 
of the Awie liyale, the Alliterative Poet 
(1902), He was not a philologi.st, and Ids 
interests were historical. lie sought to 
claim for Barbour the nutliorsbip of a 
scries of alliterative jioems and to identify 
lluchown with Sir Hugh of Eglinton and 
to assign certain poems to him. He caviicd 
on a controversy about tliese matters in 
the pngc.s of the Athenaeum and elsewhere, 
for years, and in the course of it forincd 
rcliitions with Henry Bradley, F. J. 
Furnivall, W. P. Kcr, W. W. Skeat, and 
others. Mlhcsc were of the friendliest 
character, for Neilson had the gift of 
inspiring liking even in opponents. His 
arguments for the thesis which he main- 
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tained were ingenious rather tluui con¬ 
vincing, and the debate is still open. It 
niny 1)C clainied, liowcverj that hie'writings 
and the replies wliich they called forth 
revived an interest in a literature wliich 
had fallen into neglect nncl supported the 
view that Scotland ^Y^ls the phvee of origin 
of a considei'iible body of verse which hnd 
not becir attributed to her previously. 

In 1003, on the invitation of the univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, he delivered a course of 
lectures on early Scottish literature, and 
in the same year the uiiivcnsUy conferml 
on him the honorary dcgi-ee of LL.D. In 
1913, at the invitation of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, he delivered the 
Rhind lectures in archaeology on ‘Scottish 
Feudal Traits’. 

In lOl 8, a ftcr delay due to the European 
War, the record commissioners issued the 
Ada Dominorum Conciliit 1496-1501, 
edited by Neilson and Mr. Henry Paton. 
The substantial introduction wasNcilson’s 
work. It contains many interesting sug¬ 
gestions and speculations, but it is some¬ 
what lacking in cohernon and precision. 

Frojn 1003 to his death, much of Ncil- 
son’s time was devoted to the Scottish 
Historical Keaiejo; no issvie of the jounral 
was without contributions, signed or 
anonymous, from his joen, and he Iiad a 
large share in its direction. 

After some months of illness Neilson 
died in Glasgow 1 .'5 November 1023, to the 
sorrow of a wide circle of friends and 
correspondents. He married in 1803 Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Richard.son, of Hex¬ 
ham, by whom he had one son, who died 
in infancy, and one dnughter. Neilson was 
slight and of medium height. Ho had a 
long thin face and large eager melancholy 
eyes. His portrait, clelied by William 
Strang, R.A., is in the possession of Mrs. 
Neilson. 

[The Times, 17 November 1023; privatei«- 
fornmtion; personal knowledge.] 

D. llAI«D-SMlTn. 

NESBIT, EDITH (18.'>8-1924), wTiter 
of children’s bookvS, poet, and novelist. 
[See Blaud, Euitii.'] 

NEWBOLT, AVILLIAM CHARLES 

Edmund (isii-mao), divine nmi 

preacher, was bornatSomerton, Somerset, 
14 August IR-M, the youngest son of tlie 
Rev. William Robert Newbolt, rector of 
Somei'ton, by his wife, Ann Frances 
Dorrien, daughter of Magens Dorricn 
Magens, of Hammerwood, East Griiistead. 
Newbolt was educated at Uppingham, 


where the teaching and character of the 
headmaster, Edward Thring [q.v.], exer¬ 
cised a strong and petmimenfc influeuce on 
him. lie proceeded to Oxford as an Oadea 
scholar of Pembroke College in 1863, ob¬ 
tained a second class in classical modera¬ 
tions (1885) and a third class in literae 
humaniorcs (1807). He was never a scholar 
in the academic sense of tJio word. 

In 1808 Newbolt was ordained deacon 
for the parish of Wantage, of which the 
vicar was William Jolm Butler [q.v.], the 
friend of John Keblc, and afterwards dean 
of Lincoln. The parish was adinirably ad¬ 
ministered on strong and original lines, 
and Newbolt was always loyal to the 
principles and methods which he learned 
from Butler. After two years at Wantage 
he became vicar of Dymock, Gloucester¬ 
shire, on tlie nomination of Frederick, 
sixth Earl Beauchamp [q.v.]. There he 
did patient and persevering -work, and on 
the ■whole "was able to commend new ways 
of GluiTch life in a parish of slow and 
conservative country people. In 1877 
• Lord Bcaiichntnp nominated Newbolt for 
I the partsh of Malvern Liiik, and there 
ngniu he did excellent paroeliial work, 
besides rebvrllding the chwvcii. 

At Mnlvcru Link Newbolt was in close 
touch with Worcester. In 1886 the dean 
of Worcester, Lord Alwyne Frederick 
Compton [q.v.], became bishop of Ely, 
and in 1887 invited Newbolt to succeed 
Dr. H. M. Luekock as principal of Ely 
Theological College. This was for Newbolt 
the beginning of the most important work 
of his life. The theological college at Ely 
had been founded by Bishop Woodford 
[q.v.] on the pattern of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s college at Cuddesclon, with the aim 
of providing for ordinands a si)iritiial and 
professional training in accordance with 
Tractnrian ideals of the priestly life. In 
1850 and 1857 Dr. II, P. Liddon had 
published in the periodical Ecclesiastic and 
Theologian an essay, ‘The Priest in his 
inner life*, ■which suggestcfl the lines along 
w'hich the devotional life of the clergy 
should be developed, and it was on these 
lines that Newbolt worked at T)’,ly. He 
brought to his task the knowledge of and 
sympiithy with human nature gained by 
nineteen ycar.s of pastoral work, besides 
the example of his own strong and disci¬ 
plined cliaractcr. 

On the death, in 1890, of Dr. Liddon, 
Lord Salisbury asked Liddon’s brother 
whomhethoiightLiddonwouldlmvewished 
to succeed him as canon of St. Paul’s. The 
answer was ‘the principal of Ely’. Tlie 
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Hntiic yoiiv Ncwliolt was installed at St. 
I’lUii’.s, and lie lickt tlie canomy until l>i.s 
<lcalti f'orly yoarfi later. At that time St. 
Paul’s held M ^ciil i)la«;e in the religions 
lil'c of Loiidoii and England generally. 
Kiehard Vl'illiain Clmreh with Ih.s 

unique dLstinction of iuteilcct and oliar- 
acter, was still dean; crowds had sur¬ 
rounded tlic pul])it when LLddon preaelied, 
and tlie clofiuence of Henry Scott Hol¬ 
land [q.v.J was only less popular and 
persuasive; nnothor canon was Kohort 
Gregory [q.v.], a man of lirst-ratc adininis- 
iralivc ability, soon to he dean; the 
services were [jcrforiiicd with great rever¬ 
ence and dignity; Sir John Stainer [q.v.J 
was the organist. Newbolt entered en- 
tluisiusLieally into the spirit and plan.s 
of the eiiapter; he wished to niako the 
cathedral tlie cenLral church of London, 
the Hi>irituiil home of the jnelropolis and 
of the British Enijiirc, w'hcre the liturgy 
of the CliuTch of England was perfectly 
reudeved throughout the year. 

Newholt was a lluent and facile, but 
painstaking, preacher. His sermons were 
always carefully prepared; excellently 
plirased, and delivered with ease and 
gmee; they were always intere.sting and 
i'l'c.sh, and gave proof of wide rending and 
generous cultiuc. Eor nmny years they 
reached a wide pulilic tliroiigh the inedinm 
of the Clnircli Timv.fi. Newholt nniilc no 
attempt to gi'up\ilc witti the intellectual 
and social problems of tlic time; ho was 
content to coininend goodiic.ss and faith¬ 
fulness and tlie Traetarian piety -which he 
had known, all liis life. He was an un¬ 
swerving ohatiijiion of Tmctaiiaii ortho¬ 
doxy, luul of ^i(uvs about the inspiration 
of the Bible and the obsciu'iuicc of Sunday 
which were becoming obsolete. 

Large business houses stand round St. 
Paul’s, and Newholt was anxious to help 
the young men employed in them and 
living on the proinise.s. With this object 
he i'oiindcd in 1800 the St. Psuil’s Lecture 
Society, wliich provided eonases of lectures 
and retreats, and later on the Amen Court 
Guild, which hud about 400 members and 
assoevutes. 

Newholt is chiefly to bn remembered for 
the work which lie did for the spiritual 
life of the clergy. During the whole time 
be ■\vsi.s at bt. I’aiil’s he continued niul 
clcvt‘1 opcdlhc ministry wliich he had begun 
at Ely. Every year lie eondueted retreats 
for priests and heard their confessions; 
he jiublished many books of counsel and 
admonition containing the meditations 
which he had given in retreat, filjjeculimi. 


Saccrdolnm (loOU) was the most character¬ 
istic and successful of these books. He also 
edited, with Dr. Darwell Stone, the Oxford 
Librnru of Prnclical Thcohgij. Ncwbolt’s 
theological standpoint changed very little 
during Ills long life. He was true to the 
end to the ideals of Butler and Liddon. 
He was so thoroughly convinced of tlic ex¬ 
cellence of the standard of religious life 
implied in the Prayer Book of 1CG2 
that he felt some hesitation in following 
modern devclopincnts wliicli went beyond 
what the Prayer Book enjoined. In his 
prime he was a leading sjieakcr in Con¬ 
vocation, and for .some years he was re¬ 
turned at the hciul of tlic ]ioll as repre- 
.sentativc of the clergy of the London 
diocese in Convocation and the Church 
Assembly. 

New'bolt’s life W’as sliadowcd by a great 
sorrow. He married in 3870 Fanny Cliar- 
lotte, fourtli daughter of William Weld 
Wren, of 27 Gower Street, London; she 
was alfhctcd svith mental illness for thirty 
years before her death in 1028. They had 
one son and tw’o daughters. He died ia 
London 12 September 1980. 

[W. C. E. NewboU, Years llitit ore jmssed, 
1021; personal knowledge.J J. F. Bjiiseon. 

NEWMAN, WIIJdAM LAMBERT 
(18114—H)28), scholar and pliilosopbcr, the 
second son of Edmund LatnberL Newman, 
solicitor, oC Cheltenlium, was born at 
Cheltenham 21 Augu.st 1884. He was 
educated at ChcUeiibain ('ollege and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, whicli he entered 
as a scdiolar in Ifl.*)!. Among his con¬ 
temporaries at Balliol were the future 
seliolars Williiim Walter Merry, Robinson 
I'lllLs, and David Binning Monro, and the 
three future grout lawyers, Cliarles Synge 
Christopher (afterwards Lord) Bowen, 
(Sir) Thomas Erskine IlolUind, and AUici't 
Venn Dicey: iiis tutors were Benjamin 
Jowett, James Riddell, liiciwin Palmer, 
and Henry Sniitli. He won the Hcrtfoicl 
scliohir.ship (1858) and the Ireland scholar- 
.ship (JS.'id), obtaiiH'tl first classes in 
classical moderations (1 858) and in lilcrae 
humnniores (185.5), niid while .still an 
iindcrgradiKilo was eleclcd a fellow of his 
college (I8.'»-l.). As loetiircr in liistoi’y for 
the scluHils of iilcrac /iumaiiinrcs and of 
law and nuHiern liistory from 18,18 to 
1870, Newman exercised a unicpie inllu- 
enee on the tcafihing of history and political 
philo.sophy at Oxford; those who attended 
his lectures describe them with groat 
unanimity as the best they ever heard. 
There was then no regular system of inter- 
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collegiate lectures, but Balliol was con¬ 
stantly asked by otlicr colleges to permit 
their students to attend Newman. Among 
those ^vho heard him ^vcl•ethephilosopllc^s 
T. H. Green (afterwards his close friend 
and colleague), Thomas Case, Edward 
Caird, and II. Ij. Nettleship; the lustotians, 
J. L. Strachan-Davidson and Evelyn 
Abbott; the lawj'crs, It. T. Reid (after¬ 
wards Lord Loreburn) and (Sir) W. U. 
Anson; and among others, Andrew Lang, 
John Addington Symonda, F. Y. Edge- 
worth, and the Earl of Kerry (afterwards 
fifth Marquess of Ijunsdownc). In spite of 
freqiiciit absences o^ving to ill-health, and 
of a weak voice and rapid delivery, New¬ 
man’s importance as a teacher was quite 
equal to that of Jowett and Green. His 
treatment of ancient liistory (the principal 
subject of his lectures) was then a new 
thing in its indepcjidcnce and imagination, 
in the wide range of modern history 
and la^v from which he drew his illustra¬ 
tions, and in the connexion between 
history and philo.^ophy whicli he ahvays 
maintained and which became character¬ 
istic of lilerae liumaniores. In 18Q8 he was 
appointed university reader in ancient 
history, but in 1870 ill-health obliged him 
finally to leave Oxford. Thencefonvard 
Newman lived in retirement at Chelten¬ 
ham, preparing tlio edition of Aristotle’s 
Politics, which is his principal monument, 
reading everything that bore upon the 
subjects of his interest, making endless 
notes on odd scraps of paper in his tiny 
handwriting, and corres ponding with other 
scholars. Although partially lame, lie 
took his country walk almost daily, and 
was a keen observer of birds. 

While at Oxford Ne^vlnan published 
only an essay on tlic land-laivs in a volume 
entitled Problems for a Reformed Parlia- 
nioit (18G7). Other contributors were (Sir) 
Godfrey Lusliington, I'l-cderic Harrison, 
and Thorokl Rogers. Newman’s essay 
deserves still to be read not only for the 
insight which in the retrospect seems al¬ 
most prophetic, but as a mastcq)iece of 
noble English. While he has always in 
view the ethical prinei]ik:s which should 
govern the tenure of land, he never forgets 
historical and practical considerations; 
and in thus holding ilm biilancc between 
philosophy and |)riictiec this early work 
exhibits u notable ([iiulity of his edition 
of the PoHHcs, of wliieh the first two 
volumes were published in 1887. The first 
is Occupied by an introductory essay which 
is virtually a treatise on political philo¬ 
sophy. Tlie tliird and fourth volumes 


appeared in 1902. The whole work be¬ 
longs to the gland, leisurely type of 
scholarship, in which even notes have a 
literary quality, and the views of others 
(somettincs even when they ilo not dc.servc 
it) are discussed with courteous fullness. 
The hurried or peifunctoTy student finds 
little in Newman’s work to encourage him ; 
tlic minute pedant wlio has no sense of 
proportion may speak slightingly of it; 
but for soundness of interpretation, 
copiousness of illustration, and mature 
wisdom its value is permanent. 

Newman died at ChcUciiliam 23 May 
1923. He w'aa unmarried. He retained his 
fellowship of Balliol until his de.atli, but for 
many years refused to accept the stipend, 
and left a considerable bcucfiiclion to the 
college in his will. 

[Private infornmtion; persona] knowledge,] 
A. W, Picn.iiiD-CA?iniiJDoE. 

NEWTON, ERNEST (18.'50-1022), 
arclutcct, was born in London 12 Sep¬ 
tember 1850, the fourth son of Henry 
Newton, then resident agent for tlie Sturt 
property in I-Ioxton, by his wife, Mary 
Lockycr. Educated at Uppingham, under 
EdwardTimng[q.v.], he entered the olfice 
of Richard Noiinan Shaw [q.v.] in June 
1873, and after three years as a pupil and 
tliree as an assistant, began to work inde¬ 
pendently in 1870. In Shaw’s oincc he 
came into contact with E. S. Prior, 
Mervyn Macartney, G. C. Horsley, and, 
later, with W. R. Lethaby: the early 
meetings of this group for discussion of 
architectural matters ultimately developed 
into the Art Workers’ Guild. To Shaw 
himself Newton owed a conception of 
architecture as an art, an adventure, a 
mode of personal expression, rather than 
an exercise in archaeology or a professional 
occupation. His own work is almost from 
the first marked by a serenity A\’bich is 
in marked contrast with his master’s some- 
wliat dramatic vigour. 

Newton’s earliest important w’ovk wag 
the House of Retreat, Lloyd Square, 
Clerkcnwcl! (1830), a building in the Shaw 
manner; but for the first ten years of hes 
career he was working mainly on small 
suburban houses, hitherto tlie almost un¬ 
disputed province of the speculating 
builder, and showing how orclerlinuss of 
))lan and unity of matcriaLs could gii'C an 
effect of bi’cadth even to minor works, a 
lesson which was not lost upon tlie next 
generation of architects. Ilis small books, 
A Book of Houses (1890) and A Book of 
Country Houses (IQQli), illustrate a number 
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of bis eiirliei* buildings. BuUers \Yoqc1 
(Chisleliur.st, Kent, 1889) was his next 
large work (iillored by another liaiul in 
1982). Here a stucco bouse was cased anti 
enlarged into wbnt is in effect n new house, 
of substantial dignity, built in brick mul 
tile. It is not only a depai'tnre from con¬ 
temporary pseudo-Gotiiie, but a marked 
ndviince on the sLylistio tcfulency of good 
work of tlic time. IL is thought of in terms 
of wall and window, roof and chiinuey, 
wliile otlicns were still thinking in terniH 
of style and period. This is important, 
because it thr()w.y light on all Newdon’s 
subsequent work. All bough a iover of old 
things, he was in advance of his times in 
that lie was always ])rofountlly conscious of 
the future use of a building: he was sensi¬ 
tive enough to put liiiiiself in the place of 
master and mislre.ss and maul; and out 
of their various points of view'the shape of 
the hoii.se wmikl grow, ns on embodiment 
of the lionic-life ns it was to be lived. 

Newton’s work of the next fifteen years 
is peculiarly frc.sli and pei-.sonal, notably 
the clmpol for llic TInusc of Retreat, Lloyd 
S(iuare, Clcrkcnwcll (IHSU), Red Court, 
llaslciiierc (1894), Martin’s Bank,Bromley 
(1808), Steep Hill, Jersey (1890), and 
many smnllcr works. The handling of the 
inaterinls, lead, brick, rough-east, granite, 
nietal-w’ork, jilastcr, and wood-work, 
Tcllccts the con tei nporary interest in crafts. 

In the spire of St. George’s church, 
Bicklcy, Kent (]!)() 1), and in Ardenrun 
Place, ihindlcy Heath, Surrey (built in 
1900 and burned down in 1082), appeared 
work itiore obviously referable to truiU- 
tion. Perhaps mo.st characteristic of New- 
ton’.s maturity are seven hoii.se.s, which 
are all bused upon the Hume plan-idea 
—a long low house, with short pro¬ 
jecting wings embracing u paved southern 
terrace. Of these Liiokicy, Wokinghuin 
(1907), Fcathercoinbe, near Godaiming 
(1008), and Logmore, Dorking (1918), arc 
in brick, with wood cotnice and tiled roof*, 
Ludwick Corner, Hertfordshire (1907), 
Scotinan’s Field, Church Stretton (1908), 
and Brand Lodge, on the Malvern Hills 
(1911), are in roiigh-enst or stucco; and 
Flint House, above Coi ing(1013),isin flint, 
with stone drc.ssings. All have pcaccful- 
nc.ss, n spacious luiinlling of plan, and many 
small touches of eliarm in detail. Three 
large houses in a more traditional man¬ 
ner at Burgh Hcatli,Baii.stend,King.swood, 
Surrey, and Abbolslniry, Dorset, were 
being built when the European M'arbroke 
out in 191‘1; and a house near Versailles 
was abandoned unfinished. 1 


IVoi-lcs of iiiiporlanec by Newton, in 
addition to those already mentioned 
include the following bouses: Glebclands* 
Wokingham (1897), Dawn House, Wia- 
che.sler (1907), Lnkyjis, Ewluirst (1010), 
and a house in Holland (1014); a number 
of cottages and small buildings at Over¬ 
bury, Worcestershire (bctwocu 1809 and 
1910), and a portion of the Wliiteley 
Homes, Burliill, Surrey (1014); a dozen 
type homses for the development of the 
Uieklcy Park e,state (191)2-199,';); major 
alteriitions at Shnvington, Shropshire 
(1908), Field Place, Begbrokc, Oxfordshire 
(1900), Upton Grey, Hampshire (1007), 
The Greenway, Shurdinglon, Gloucester¬ 
shire (1910), an<l Oklciistle, Dallington, 
Sussex (1910); the church of St. Switluin, 
Hither Green (1892), ollice for the Alliance 
.Assurance Company, St. James’s Street, 
London (in collaboration with Norman 
Shaw', 190-1'), a Ciirmelitc convent at Caen 
(1920), and the initial scheme, carried out 
hy his son, W. CL Newton, for a mcmovinl 
Hall at Uppinglnim School (1921). 

Newton W’us elected president of tlie 
Royol Institute of British Architects in 
1914, In 1910 be vohminrily undertook 
onerous public, work ii\ exmncKiou with the 
issue of building licences. In 1918 he was 
awiiixled the royal gold medal on the 
reeoinmciulalkm of the council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1011 and ll.A. ia 
1910, mid crealcrl C.B.h’i. in 1020. He 
married in 18BI Antoinette Johanna, the 
eldest daughter of William Hoyaclc, incv- 
chaut, of llotl.c«liuu, uiul had three sons, 
Uc died in l.ondon 2.') January 1022, 

As an architect Newton was tharoughly 
conversant with tlie building crafts, and 
more happy with intimate than with 
monumental problems. His work was at 
once too sane and too personal for the 
growth of a school of disciples, but the 
serenity of his touch evidently influenced 
ISnglfelv domestic atcKUecluve during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 

As a man Newton Imd a peculiar faculty 
for making friends in every walk of life. 
He was from early years a freemason; 
and at various times keenly pursued the 
study of the Dutch language, the violin, 
acting, French conversat ion and literature, 
ami the teelrnique of water-colour. He 
hail a notably candid nrind and an un¬ 
usually frank admiration for attainments 
wliich he lacked himself. He had a very 
great capacity for taking pains, nnd n 
cordial dislike of pedantry and fanaticism. 

There is a portrait of Ne^vton by Artliur 
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Ilackcr at the lieacl-qiiai ters of the Royal In 1880, before ho was thirty, Nicholson 
Institute of Bvitish Architects in Portland wns elected, to the ch-air of political 
Place, London. economy and mercantile lawat theujiivcr- 

rw. G. Newton, The TTorfc oj Ernest Newton, of Edinburgh. Ho came to Edinb uvgh 
pA (eonlaining ft complete list of his works) Cambridge with a reputation as a 

102 C; personal knowledge,] hard worker and as a teacher of great 

W. G. Nuwton. ability who coidd expound economic 
principles with hiciclity and bringthem into 
NICHOLSON, JOSEPH SHIELD close and intelligible relation with the 
(1850-1027), economist, the only son of problems of the day. This reputation he 
the Rev. Thoiuns Nicholson, Independent fully justified throughout the whole period 
minister at Ranbiiiy, by his wife, Mary of forty-five years during which he held 
Anne Grant, wns born at Wrawby, Lin- the chair. As professor he maintained tlie 
eolnshmi, 0 November 1850. His cduca- highest Scottish traditions. Ili.s teachings 
tion began at a preparatory school at and his \vriting3 played a definite and 
Lewisham. After attending classes at important part in the formation of 
King’s College, London, he matriculated public opinion. On questions of imperial 
there in 1867, and gained his B.A. with economic policy and of currency and 
high honours in 1870. From 1872 to 1878 banldng he attained a position of excep- 
he studied at Edinburgh University. In tional authority. In the dilUcult period of 
1878 lie went to Trinity College, Cam- war finance Iris counsel and consistent 
bridge, where he graduated with a first teacliingdid much to keej) dcjirccintion of 
class in the moral science tripos in 1876. currency within remediable limits. There 
In 1877, tlie year of its institution, and were few teachers of his time in Scotland 
again in 1880, Nicliolson was aw'arded the who did more to bring academic life into 
Cobden (triennial) prize. The earlier of touch with that of the community. He 
his prize cssay.s, published in 1878 under wns the pioneer of economic history in 
the title of The Effccls of Machinery on Scotland, and during his professorship his 
IKtigcs, gained for him the. Cambridge <lepart,ment gi-ew until it included nearly 
degree of Sc.D. In 1877 he was placed lialf as many teachers ns there had been 
first in the London M.A. examination students when it was opened, 

(philosophy branch), obtaining the Ger- As a writer Nicholson possessed a lucid 
stenberg prize for special distinction in and happy style. His main work, Prin- 
political economy. Subsequently, necom- ciples of Political Economy (vol. i, iSi)?!, 
panied by his friend (Sir) James George vol. ii, 1807, vol. iii, 1901), may be said 
Frazer, he went to ITcidclberg, where he to complete the niiietcenth-centuvy tradi- 
attended lectures, chiefly on law, at the tion of a great .system of economics. The 
university. general standpoint is that of the classical 

From 1870 to 1880 Nicholson was q school, extended, humanized, and en- 
prir’ate tutor at Cambridge; he lectured dowed with vitality. Especially ia the 
on Englisli history at Trinity College, and attempt made to unite in one organic 
took an active part in the extra-mural whole the tendencies of the historical and 
teaching of the university. For two years mathematical methods. 

(1878-1880) he lectured on political The numerous minor writings of Nicliol- 
cconoiny for the Association for the son may be said to constitute an adequate 
Higher Education of Women in Cam- guide to the economic controversies of the 
bridge. Inthecavly dftysoftheCambridge ImlC-cciitury ending in 1925. Tliey begin 
Chess Club (founded 1871) Nicholson was with Tenant's Gain not Landlord's Loss 
an outstanding player, and a member of (1883), which was followed by m£iuy 
the team whicii, in 1874, defeated Oxforrl articles and lectures relating to currency 
forthe first time. In later years ho became and bunetalli.sin, the most important 
widely known through the chess column being included in The Sih'er Question 
of The Times as a subtle composer and (1880), Money and Monetary Problems 
solver of clioss pioblcins, Nieliolson wns (1888), and Bankers' Money (1902). To 
devoted to boating and fishing, and he wa.s the Economic Journal Nicholson con- 
an accomplislicd swimmer. His vacations trihiited articles on ‘Tlic U.sc and Abuse of 
at this period were usually spent in the AuthorityinEcononiics’(180li),‘Historical 
north of Scotland and his daring exploits Progress and Ideal Socialism’ (1894), aiul 
in the seas around Cape Wrath and in the ‘Strikes and Social Problems’ (1890). 
lochs of Sutherland became a tradition of Related to the tariff controversy are 
the district. the follo>viiig: The Tariff Question (1003), 
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/fi,sfovy 0 / the English Corn Lmus (1004), 
liiilrs and Taxes as Affecting AgriettUure 
(10()5), Ucnls^ Woges^ and Profits in 
Agriculture niul Pural Depopnialion (1000), 
A Projec.l of Empire (11)00—^transliitcd 
into Japanese), and ‘Economics of Impe¬ 
rialism’ {J!!cono7nic Journal, 1910), The 
IVar res\iltccl in a new series of articles 
niul essays, of winch no less tlm?i forty-six 
were rcpviiited in War Finance (1917, 
enlarged edition 1918), and Inflation 
(11)10), a volume of lectures given, on the 
i nvitution of Ihirclays Hank, to its London 
staff. His chief contribution to post-war 
pi'oblenis is represented l>y 'The Itevival 
of M<n-x.ism (1920—tvansEated into Japan¬ 
ese). Of n less topical character were 
his editions of The Wealth of Naliot}s 
( 1881 ), a .short trcati.se on economics en¬ 
titled 'The Elements of Potilical Economy 
(1903), and Lectures on Public Finance 
(lOOO). 

No estimate of Nicholson’s personality 
V’onld be comj^lete without a reference 
to hi.s literary activities of a lighter 
hind. His romance A Dreamer of Dreams 
(1880) i.s very revealing as a human docu¬ 
ment, ^vhilc the olher two —Thoth (1888) 
and 'Toxar (3 899)—in their allegorical 
undertones give many of his views on 
life and its pr()l)lcms. The link between 
those and his hooks oil Ariosto —'Tales 
from Ariosto (1013), and Life and Genius 
of Ariosto (liilJ)—is to be found in the 
position assigiietl to Ariosto us ‘tlie father 
of modern romance’. 

Nicholson was an honorary LL.D. ofthe 
universities of St. Andrews (1011) and 
Edinburgh (101G),F.11.S.E. (1884), E,B.A. 
(1003), and medallist of the Statistical 
Society (1918). In ISa.'j he married Jennie, 
daughter of William Ballantyne Hodgson 
[q.v.|, his predecessor in the chair of 
poll tioal economy at Edinburgh. They had 
one son (who died of wounds in tlvc Euro¬ 
pean War) and two daugirters. In Quasi 
CuTsores, the tercentc'niiry album of the 
university of Edinburgh (1884), there is an 
etching of Nicholson by'^ William Hole, in 
whioli he is reprc.scntcd as seated in his 
class-room, lecturing, with volumc.s ofthe 
works of Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill on the table at his hand. In the 
presentation portrait painted by Henry 
] iintolt in 1927, which is in the pORsc.ssion 
of Nicholson’s family, tlicTnssiemedallion 
of Adam Sniitii is reproduced to nmrU 
Nicholson’s influence and success as an 
interpreter of Smith’s genius and spirit. 
In 1925 he resigned his chair owing to an 
illuess. In 1027 an operation became 


necessary, and he died at Edinburgh 12 
May of tliat year. 

[The 'Times, 19 May 1027; Vniversihj 0 / 
Edinburgh Journal, iiutiiiim issue, lt)27- 
W. II. Scott, Joseph ShicAil Nicholson, 1860- 
1927, in Proceedings of the Biilish Auaileiny, 
vol. xiv, 1928j private infoiiiiiiLion; personal 
liiiowiedge.] \V, U. Scorr. 

NICOLL, Sia WILLIAM ROBERT¬ 
SON (1851-1023), journalist and mnu of 
letters, was born at Lumsden, Alievclcen- 
shire, 10 October 1851, the cider son ofthe 
Rev. Harry NicoH, Free Cluirch minister 
of Auchiniloir, Abcnlccii.sliirc, by his wife, 
Jane Rol>ertson. The manse at Auebin- 
doir contained one of the largest private 
libraries in norlhcrn Scotland, for al- 
tliough the iniutstcr’s stipend was less 
than £200 a year, Nicoll’s fatlicr collected 
17,000 volumes. His children liad access 
to tlie sltclvc.s, and there young Nicoll 
formed and fostered a love for books 
which influenced hia whole career. He 
attended the pavi.sh school of Aiicliindoir, 
and the Aberdeen grammar school. At 
fifteen he entered Aberdeen University, 
graduating M.A. in 1870. At the Free 
I Church Divinity Hall he received the 
I customary four years’ theological train- 
ling. During this period lie contrihiitccl 
regularly to the Aberdeen Jourmh, writing 
rcvicw.s anti literary notes. In 1874 lie was 
ordained to his lir.st ehaige at Dufftown, 
Ilaiiffsliirc. Three years later, in Septem¬ 
ber 1877, lie ivns inducted ininisier of the 
Free Cluirch, KcLso, wJiere he was second 
in succession to the hynin-writer, Iloratius 
Ronar. In IS78 Nicoll married Isa, the 
only cliild of Peter Dunlop, a prosperou.s 
Berwickshire farmer. Two children, a 
daughter and a son, w’crc born in the 
manse at Kelso. 

During sevcn-aiul-a-hnlf years’ ministry 
at Kelso NicoU established his veputation 
as a preacher, and a brilliant future seemed 
to be opening for him wlicn, at the close of 
188.5, serious ill-hoaltli compelled him to 
resign his charge. His inolliei', a si.ster, 
and Ills only brotiicr hnd died of eonsunip- 
tion, and now he himself was 'ordered 
south’. Leaving Kelso, lie went to live 
at Norwood in South-East London. 
Fortunately' lie liad Ijcgiin at Kelso a 
connexion with the jnildisliing (inn of 
Hocldcr ife Stoughton wliicdi was to last, 
with ever-increasing conlidencti on hotli 
sides, to the end of his life. The Una 
appointed him editor of their montlily 
theological magay.ine, The Expositor, and 
he directed it from January 1883 until 
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his death thirty-eight years later. His 
list of contributors included many of the 
most distinguished names in Biblical 
scholarship at home and abroad. 

A new opening canic to Nicoll soon after 
his settlement in London, On. a Noveraher 
1886 appeared the flrst number of 'I7ie 
British Weekly: A Journal o/ Social and 
Christian Progress, with Hodder &Stough- 
ton as proinictors and publishers, and 
Nicoll ns editor. NicolPs aim was to 
establish n penny religious journal of the 
best sort, in wiiiclj, to quote liis own words, 
‘everything should be treated in a Chris¬ 
tian spirit’. In view of the precarious 
state of his health, the enterprise was a 
venture of hiitli; but the publishers showed 
tlieir confidence in Nicoll by supplying 
the whole capi tal and business organwa- 
tioii, while leaving him an entirely free 
hand in the maiiagcinent and circulation 
of the paper. In tlic course of a few years 
Nicoll raised the British Weekly to a posi¬ 
tion of wide inlllienee, and in due course to 
a circulation j)erhnps unrivalled among 
publications of its kind. (Sir) J. M. Barrie 
was a frequent contributor to the journal 
from the lirst year of its foundation, and 
Nicoll himself wrote for thirty years, with 
few interruptions, cv well-known series of 
weekly letters, signed ‘Claudius Clear’, 
from which two volumes of selections were 
published: The Daybook of Claudius Clear 
(1905) and A Bookman's Letters (1013). 

In 1891 Nicoll founded The Bookman, 
a literary monthly ^vliich proved very 
successful. Two years later he established 
The Woman at Home, an illustrated maga- 
xine, to which the Scottish novelist, Annie 
S. Swan (Mrs, Burnett Smith), was one of 
tlie chief contributors, In 1892hei‘emoved 
ts'ith his family from Norwood to Bay Tree 
Lodge, Hampstead, an old Georgian 
house to which he added a librniy tvith 
room for 24,000 volumes. In 1R94 his wife 
died after an operation, and he was left 
alone with his two children, and an ever- 
iucrcasing load of Acork. In 1896 he paid 
a vi.sit to tlie United States, accompanied 
by Jiis friend J. M. Barrie. This was Jiis 
only visit to America, but he kept in 
constant touch witli American authors, 
politicians, and i)i'C‘iU',licr.s. In the follow¬ 
ing year he miiiried Catlmriiie, daughter 
of Joseph PolUii'd, of Highdown, Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire. Lly liis .second marriage he 
had one daughter. 

At the turn of the century NicolVs 
health had greatly improved, andthrougli 
tlie medium of his paper he tlircw himself 
vigorously into the political controversies 


of the next twenty years. In addition to 
his editorial work, he ivas able from time 
to time to preach and address meetings. 
He was one of the champions of the move¬ 
ment of ‘passive resistance’ to Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s ISducation Bill of 1002; ho became 
an ardent supporter of the social legi.sla- 
tion identified with tlie name of Mr. Lloyd 
George; and he made the British Weekly a 
focus of Nonconformist support for tlie 
government during tlie European War, 
The political influence which he was in a 
position to e.xercise was tJuis considernble, 
and he was for long in touch with liberal 
members of the Cabinet. He was kniglitecl 
for his political seiwices in 1009, and in 
1021 was made C.l-I. After 1920 NicoH’s 
health began to fail, but he continued to 
wr Ltc untU. a few weeks h e fore the end. He 
died 4 May 1923 at his Hampstead home, 
and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 

In addition to mniiy theological writings 
of apopular character, Nicoll edited (with 
T. J. Wise) Literary Anecdotes of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century (2 vols., 1805, 1890), and 
rvroto biographies of James T\Iacdonell of 
The 7'imes (1800) and of Ian Maclarcn 
(Dr. John Watson, 1908); he also pub¬ 
lished an edition of the works of Charlotte 
Bronte (1002). 

[T. H. Darlow, William lioberlson Nicoll: 
Life and Lexers, 1925; pcvaounl knowledge.] 

J. T. Stoddaut. 

NICOLSON, Sill ARTHUR, eleventh 
baronet, and first Bauon Caunock (1849- 
1028), diplomati-st, was born in London 10 
September 1840, the younger son of Ad¬ 
miral Sir Frederick Nicolsou, tenth 
baronet, by his first wife, Mary Clementina 
Mfirian, daughter of James Loch, of Dry- 
Inw, member of purhmircnt for St. Ger¬ 
mains and the Nor them Bin ghs. Intended 
for the navy, he passed through H.M.S. 
jUrihumia, but changed his mind and pro¬ 
ceeded to Rugby and Brasenosc College, 
Oxford. He entered tlic Foreign Olficc in 
1870. In 1872 Lord Granville, the secre¬ 
tary of state for foreign affairs, made 
Nicoisori liis assistant private secretary. 
In 1874 he went a.s third secretary to 
Berlin under Lord Odollii.ssell, and shortly 
afterwards exchanged permanently into 
the diploinntic service. From Berlin lie 
went to Feking in 1876, returning to his 
former post in 1878, just after tlie Berlin 
Conference. Thence he was transferred 
in 1870 as second secretary to Constanti¬ 
nople, where he served under Sir Austen 
Henry Layard, (Viscount) Goseben, and 
Lord Dufferin, and became superintendent 
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ol" stiuleiit iiitci'pi'Citers. Nicolson was also policy was to kccj) Jinssin in the Entente 
chosen to inspect the consulates in Asia but llicrc were many, both in St. Peters* 
Minor in 1881, nnd acconipanicd Lord l)urg and London, wlio did not agree with 
llnhovin to Cairo in 1882 . lie served as him. NLeolsonvuvdSir hidwaid (hey wished 
clinrge d’affaires at Atliens from 1884 to to teriniaatc tiie IVicLion wliich liad so 
1885 and was then tvansfeiTcd as secretary long embittered Anglo-llu.ssian relations, 
of legation to Tclicran, wlierc he wJis in and to trust llussiii to co-operate. Tlieir 
cliurge for three years, nnd .succeeded in policy was suceesshil. 

beginning tlie revival of British inilnence In 1014, wlientioiiblonrstiiro.se between 
in Persia. For his scrvicc.s he was created Serviaaiid Austria, Nicolson did not think 
C.M.G. in 1888 nrnl I\ .(M.T?. in 1888. lliat it W'oiild luivc .serious results, hut the 
From 1888 to 1 8i)8 Nicolson w'us conoid- inoincnt it ai)])earcd that (iennany was 
general at BiuiapesL; in 1898 lie became beliiiid Austria, be. reali/cd tlie lull gruvity 
secretary of eiui)assy at ConstanLino|)le, of the .silnaLion. lie did everything 
where he was in cluirge for most of the possible to second Grey’s ell'orts to a\’ert 
time during Sir Clare Ford’s absence. In war. Imprc.ssed by tlie efl'eet produced on 
1804 lie went us agent to Sofia and in Ciennany by Jiniincss <lui'iiig the Agadir 
ISO.'j as iniiiisler to 'J'niigier. crisis in 1011, lie thought that n clear 

Nico]son’.s lirst years in Morocco were declaration by Kngliuid of her intention to 
uiicvenH'iil, but in 1 !)(H serious unrest support licr friends w’as the best cliance 
brolce out. Tluire had longbcentradilioiiHl of avoiiling war. On 2(3 .Inly lie suggested 
rivalry lietwcen F-nglish and French, lint that Fkigland sliould invite a conl'oicnce 
the p().sit,ion of tlie lai.ter in North .Africa between Germany, France, Italy, and her- 
luid lieeoinc ])re(lomiiuint. Germany also self, and Grey accordingly made the ]no- 
was hi-ginniiig steadily to pu.shhev interests |)osal. On ill .Inly and 1 August lie ollicially 
there. Nicolson saw that it was impos- reconimcndcd the iiiol)ili/,aLi(m of tlie fleet 
sihle snecessl'ully to enutinue rivalry with and the nvmy. 

France, and he advocated a policy of Nicolson had b(^cn the intended sue- 
agreement. In 191),5 Germany promoted a cessorof(r.onl)nertic [(px'.] us aniliassador 
coiil'ci'eiiee on Morocco. Tiiis took place at Paris, laittlu; oiithroiilcor war inadetliis 
at Algeeiias, and Nicol.son, who had gone impossible, ami be reinaiimi at tlie h'meign 
us atnbassacJnr to Madrid in 1994, was Ulliee as uiuler-.seeretary uulil his letire- 
a])pointed llrilish delegate. Fiiigland nnd inent in 15)19, when he xvas suceceded by 
liussia .steadily .sn|)]i()rtcd France iigainst fjord Ilardiiigc. h'or a time lie acted as 
(ica'iiiany. 'Phe eoiifereitce nearly broke liaison ollicer i)t!Uv(!en the Foreign Oll'iee 
down, bat, largtdy owing to Kicolson’s and Ilnekinghani Palace, hut iui|)oilant 
Iialicnce, tlie Ficiieh view })rcvailcd, and City interests offered him einpioyment, 
the Treaty of i'Mgeturas was .signed on audiotlic.selu>.{levoted tiimsclfrurtlicrest 
7 April 15)05. I*’ur hisxvoriv in tlie conference of liLs life. 

Nicolson received tlie G.thiM.G. (lOOil). NMcolson had been croated ti privy 
lie was transferied to St. Petersburg tlie councillor and a G.C.V.O. in 15)0.5. On liis 
same year. vetireinent lie was raised to the peerage 

The Anglo-French Entenie had been as Ihiron Carnoek, of Garnoelc, SLirliiig- 
coneladcd in 1904, oml now the peace .shire. Among the Jioikjuis wliieli lie rc- 
betw'ecii llus.sia and Jai)an eneoaraged e<Mvod were tlie grand cross of the legion 
the resuinplioa of negotiations for an of lumour, ihe Uassian order of .Akaauidcr 
('/ifr.iife wiLii liussia, which had been Nevsky, and the Mpaiiisli order of Cliarles 
})oslpoiicd on tlic oatbriaxk of tlie llusso- 111. He sviceocilcd his rather ns cl(’.V(‘iith 
Ja])ancse Wav. 'I'liase were carried to ii baronel in 1895), Jii.s elder brother liaxing 
soeeessfvil euaeUisvon by Nicolson, and an predveeasetl him. 1 ie.nvai'ri' d atC<uist;aiU- 
agreiaiio.nt xvus .sigmaI in 15)97. For thi>i noplc in iSki’J .Viary Malherini', daiudder of 
service he received tlie G.G.H. (1907). Gaplniii .Arcliiliiiid Jlowau-I Iiuiiillon. of 
In 15)10 Niiadsoii succeeded I.ord 1 Iiird- Killylengli I5i.sl.lc, co, i )owii, and I lad liirec 
ingc of Peiisliurst as under-sccretary of .so)is and one ilaughlcr. Nicol.-ion died 
state for foreign affnti-s. Nieolscni’s St. 5 Novc.nil)er 15)28 at Ids i-oiidoii liouse, 
Ihdci'shurg experience made him aware of and was suewaulcd as soeoiul iiaron by his 
Riis.sian limiluLioiis. Ilcknexvlhat liussia eldest son, l''retlerieli Areliiljald (bom 
was the weak link in tlie Enlenle, buttliat ] 88 :i). A portrait iiy W A. de Laszlo is in 
witliout her lOnglund and France could possession of tiio I'anuly. 
notsiicecssfully rc.sist German pretensions. [Harold Niootsun, *’iV Arthur 1 ^'icotsoii . 
For him the curdimvl point of British ^rsIlkjrdCarHocA-, 1 U 8 U;(Loid)CiU 20 ii,Persia 
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Nicolson 

and the i^.rsi(m Queslion, 1802 ; Stci)hcn 
Gwynii, The Tellers and Friendships of Sir 
Cecil Spring-lHce, 2 vols., 1929} Lord Grey, 
'J'lL'CJity-yiue years, 1892-1916, 3 vols., 1025; 
Lndy Tldffciin, Mi/ Russian and 7'iirkisk 
Journals, 1910; G. P. Gooch ami H. Teinpcr- 
]cy, lirilish Docianeiils on Ike Origins of llie War 
1S9S-1914, vols. iii-vi, xi, 1027-8; Prince 
ICiU'l Liolinowsky, Mij Mission to London, 
1912-1914 (Lniii.sliilcd), 1918; B. von Sicbert, 
jli^doinaliscM AklcastUckc aur GcschiclUe d. 
EnlenteiJolililc d. VoThriegsjahre, 1921 and 
Graf lleuchendorffs dipiontfrlischcr Schrificvecli- 
scl, 1928 ; Sir Get)i'Kc Biiclianan, Mij Mission 
lo Itussiu, and oilier Diplomatic. Memories, 
1923; bold Newloii, Lord Lamdrnone, 1929; 
II. von Eckiivdslcin, r.ehc»s<:rinnerH)j«rn, 
ti'iiasUilcd by Sir George Young as Ten Years 
at the Court of St. .lames, 1806-1905, 1021; 
Slavonic lieviexo, March 1929; private inrorma- 
tion.] Onslow. 

NORTHCLIFFE, Viscount (1805- 
1932), journalist and newspaper pro¬ 
prietor. [See IlAnMswouTH, Alfbed 
CirAnLES William,] 

NORTHURIBERL/AND, eighth Duke 
OF (1880-1930). [See Pehcv, Alan Ian.] 

NORTON-CxRTFFITHS, Sia JOHN, 
first baronet (1871-19.30), engineer, was 
born 13 July 1871 in Somerset, the only 
surviving son of .lolin Griditlis, of The 
Watlon, Brecon, by his second wife, 
Juliet, daughter ofRiebavd William Avery, 
of London. He liad an unsettled youth 
and at tlie age of seventeen signed on as 
a seaman befoi'O the mast on a wind¬ 
jammer bound for Australia. On arrival 
in tliat counlry lie was employed in 
engiueci'ing, (ixeavating, and tunnelling in 
remote mining .areas. Later he went to 
Soutli Afrioii, where lie praetisccl as an 
engineer, In the iMatahelc War of 1800- 
1897 GrUlitUs coimuandeil a body of 
scouts. On the (JUtl)reuk of the South 
African War in 189!) he volunteered, and 
served ns aquadron leader in the second 
(colonial) division of the South Afti(;an 
Field Force under (Sir) Edward Yewd 
Brabant, and lalev, from 1900 to ns 

captain and adjutnnb of Lord Roberts’s 
body-guard on Llie hc;!ul-i|nartcr.s stnIT, 
He tool: ])ai't in tlie Ibuirdidierg, Modder 
River, and otlior ongagcniciits, was thrice 
mentioned in dispa (.dies, and was awarded 
the queen’s medal and clasp. 

After die conclusion of peace in 1902, 
GvilTlths l)uilb up a Imsiness as an engineer¬ 
ing contractor, atul in 1905 he coiistriictcd 
the first section of the Bengnela railway 
in Portuguese West Africa, about one 


hundred miles in length. He also carried 
out works in America, and in lilngland he 
founded the firm of Gvillitlis & Co., 
public works coutraetors, of which he was 
managing director. He also became senior 
partner of tlie hrin of Norton, Grilliths, 
Bruce, Marriott & Co. He rcpi'e.sented 
Wednesburyin paiiiainent in tJie conserva¬ 
tive interest from lyio to 1918, and 
Wandsworth Central from DecembcT 1918 
to October 1924. He was an untiring 
advocate of ‘ Imperial ’ projects and ideas, 
contemplated founding a town in Canada 
for British emigrants, and was known in 
tlie Ilouac of Commons as ‘ Eiuplvc Jack’. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
in August 1914, Griinttis, at hi.9 own ex¬ 
pense, organized and equipped the second 
regiment of Ifong Edward’s Horse, which 
was entirely distinct from tire first regi¬ 
ment [L. James, Uislonj of K>n,i> Eihoard’s 
Horse, 1921,71-72]. In' December 1914 he 
suggested to the War Odicc that coal- 
iniucrs and other undrrgrouiul workers 
should be specially cnliidcd for inillLary 
mining purposas. In February 1915 he 
iwas authorized to enlist a party of these 
workcLs for service in Franco, and it ivas 
determined that they filioiikl form ilistinct 
units with their own establishment. Grif- 
litli-s rvent to work witli the most remark* 
able energy. The IVar Ollice approved the 
formation of eight cotn|)auics on 15) Febru¬ 
ary, and next day tlie lirst party of miners 
arrived in France to I'oini tlie nudeus of 
the ITOtli company of Royal Engineers. 
Five days previously the men luul been 
employed on sewer work at Li\’crpool. 
Within a fortnight four c:nmi)anics existed 
in unibryo, and ivoro engagcil in active 
milling. By the end of June 1910 there 
were twenty-five Iiiqicrial companies and 
.seven Overseas companies actively em¬ 
ployed, the toUil force in existeace being 
about 25,01)0 men in addilion to tlic 
Iciuporary ciniiloyincnt of (letaclinicnts 
from infantry battalion.s [H'ork of the 
itoi/eil Engineers in Ihe European War. 
Mililinif Mining, 1922, l-Dj- GrilliUis 
\nnn.df, witli tlie rank of major, was 
attached to the .stiih of flic engincer-iu- 
i chief at general licad-<|u;ii'L(,ts in France. 
He Avas niaiiil.v rc.spiiiisililc for the jhaii- 
ning and eai'ryin.g out of tlie tiiiniclling 
o|)eralions umler tlio iMcssiiics ridge, wjiieli 
successfully de.stroycfl that German van¬ 
tage-point on 7 .Line 1917. T'or his 
services be was tliree limes ineniioneti in 
dispatche.>j,Hnd awaniod Lite D.S.O. and the 
temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1910. 
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'rii(‘ siimc your (ii iliillis was appoiiiLctl Institute of Alining and McLaUurgy nnd q 
general scrvicte ollieor, first grade, and fellow of the Geological Society. He 
sent on a sjjoeial mission to Rumania, founded the Veterans of tlic Grand Army 
Aficr tlui rclirenient of the Rumanian As.soclalion, afterwards called Comrades 
forces it bccaine important for the Allies of the Great War. 

to prcvCMit the .supplier, of oil and corn, [The Times, 20 .September inno; The En- 
left exposed, from falling into tlic hands gineer, 8 October lOllO.'] E. I. Caiu.yle. 
of the Austro-Cerinan troops. GrilTiths 

succeeded in wrecking the oil works and O’BRIEN, IGNATIUS JOHN, Bahon 
ill destroying the standing corn with such Siiandon (1857-1080), lord chancellor of 
(•onipletcncas as to earn for himself n Ireland, was born at Cork 81 July 1857, 
.second nickname, that of ‘Angel of the ninth child ami youngest son of Mark 
|)c.striiction’. It was a dangerous task, Joseph O’Briiui, merchant, and freeman 
and for his daring and technical .skill in of Cork, by his wife, Jane, daughter of 
carrying it out he was created K.C.B. in William Dunne, of Coth. llcMvas educated 
1017 and oflicer of the legion of honour, at the Vincentian Scliool, Cork, and then 
niid was awarded the .star of liiimnnia and privJitely; mui n tthc age of sixteen entered 
llie order of St. Vladimir of Russia (third the Catholic Univer.sity of Ireland, Dublin, 
class). In 1817 he assumed by deed-poll a moribund institution which had no power 
the additional surnmne of Norton, and he to award recognized degrees. There he 
was created a baronet in ll> 2 ‘ 2 , remained for only two years, for the 

In Felii'uaiy the Egyptian govern- circumstances of his family were strait- 
nicnt, in consequonc^e of tlie report of an ened, and it became necessary for liiin to 
international commission, decided to raise earn his own living iminecllately. He 
the hciglib of the Assuan dam [see obtained a po.st fir.st ns junior reporter on 
Baki'-u, Sir Benjamin, nnd Garstin', Saunders' NczvslcUcr, a Dublin eoiiscrva- 
Sir William], by twenty-three feet, and live daily i)a|>er, nnd subsecpicntly on tlie 
the firm of Norton-GiidUhs & Co. ob- Ereeman's Journal. Meantime he was 
tnined the contract for the work. The studying for tlic bar, to which he was 
contractors, however, stopped work on called in 1881. 

21 Scj)tcmber H)80, notifying the Egyptian Success came slowly, and O’Brien had to 

goveriiinciit Hint the veshlcnt Egyptian niiiintain himself by moans of free-lance 
engineering inspectors were inexperienced journalism. In hi.s first year at the bar 
and incompetent, and that by tlieir per- he made six guineas, in Ids second twenty- 
.sistent ob.stnieLion they had made it nine; in his third he began to acquire a 
impossible to contiiuie. The Egyptian small practice on the Munster circuit, 
government in reply complained that the Despairing of any real success, he was 
work had not been carried on at the about to emigrate to New Snulli Woles 
proper rate,andstated thatthccontractocs when a lucky opportunity hrauglit his 
w’crc in need of financial assistance, im- name before the pnlilic. In 1887 Canon 
])lying that this was tlie real reason of the Keller, the parish priest of Yoiighal, had 
stoppage. Norton-Gi'iiriths in a further been cxaniinc<I in the Court of Bankruptcy 
statement said that tlic suspension was us to the means of certain of his parish- 
ii'i'ospectivc of the financinl position, but ioners, and, on hi.s refusal to disclose 
that the ohstruction complained of had knowledge which he had acquired in his 
made further espciiditurcby the company capacity of priest, had been committed to 
di(neiilt[7YjcEjigi)i(-’cr,2(iSepteniberl{)3oi. [irison for lursatisfaetory answering. On 
On the morning of 27 September 1980 the suggestion of Mr. T. M. Hcaly, and 
Norton-Grillitlis shot himself while alone supported by the Land I-eague, O’Biicn 
in a surf boat at a short di.stance from the brought a motion of habeas corpus to 
Casino hotel at San Stefano, n sea-side secure Canon Keller’s release, luul after 
resort near Alexandria. His body was being uiisuecessfiil in the Court of Queen’s 
embalmed and sent to England. Bench, seeiirc<l an order of rch^ase from 

Nortou-Crillitbs maiTicd in 1001 the Court of Ajipcal. Bojaihir interest had 
Gwladys, daughter of Thomas Wood, been gn^atly stirred, G’jirien was the hero 
head of the engineering firm of Browning, of the hour, and his solid attainments 
Wood, & Fnx, By her he had two sons began to be realized. His pracLice now 
and two daughters. He was succeeded as steadily increased. He gave up circuit 
second baronet by his elder son, Peter business and devoted himself to cases in 
(born 1005). chancery and bankruptcy, becoming n 

Norton-Griiritlis was a member of the lending authority in the latter branch of 
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law. In 1800 he took ailic, and his income 
siirfered no decrease by this stop. 

Thenceforward events combined to en¬ 
sure O’Brien’s success. Tiic long liberal 
regime which began in 1906 found few 
liberals airiong the innro eminent men at 
the Irish bar. O’Brioii hud always held 
liberal views and, nlthough he never con¬ 
tested n scat, he had liclped and continued 
to give hel]) at elections. In 1907 he be¬ 
came a beuehcr of King’s Inns, find in 
1010 bis services were recognized by 
promotion to the dignity of serjeant-at- 
Jaw. In 1911 he wa,g appointed solicitor- 
general for Ireland; in 1912 he became 
attorney-general and was admitted a 
privy conneiiior for Ireland. In 1913 tlie 
ofliccs of lord cimuccllov and of lord chief 
justice of Ireland became vacant at the 
same time, and O’Brien ns attorney- 
general sought for and obtained the 
chancellorship. 

O’Brien’s tenure of ofTtce was uneasy, 
for the political intrigues in England w’crc 
reflected in attempts to ou.st him from 
his position. When the first Coalition 
government was formed in 1€1S, he was 
on the verge of being superseded in favour 
of the unionist (Sir) James Henry Mussen 
Cnmpbcil, a former .solicitor-general and 
attorney-general for Ireland; but the 
weight of Amci'icnn and Irish nationalist 
opinion was too heavy for a government 
which feared a popular outcry. In 1016 
O’Brien was created a baronet, and in 
1017, when his rival, Sir James Campbell, 
wag made lord chief justice, bis position 
seemed safe. But in 1918 the conservative 
pressure was again felt; lie received notice 
that his services were no longer required, 
and Campbell was appointed lord chan¬ 
cellor in his stead. 

As some consolation for his summary 
dismissal, O’Brien was offered a peerage 
of the United Kingdom ; this he accepted, 
choosing the title of Baron Sliuudon from 
childhood memories of tlie cliimes whicli 
had inspired the poem 'The Shandon 
Bells ’ by ‘ Father Prout ’ (Francis Sylve.ster 
Mahony, q.v.). His work in Ireland was 
finished. Disgusted and disuppointed with 
the violence and cxocssc.s of Sinn Fein, 
of which he had personal experience in 
a raid on his house, he sold his Irish 
property and wont to live at St. Lawrence 
in the Isle of Wight. I-lc was called to the 
Engli.sli bar by tlie Middle Temple in 1923. 
In the House of Lords he found unexpected 
solace. Tile quiet, restrained atmosphere 
was atiange to him, but he grew to appre¬ 
ciate it, and even became reconciled to the 
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hereditai-y system. While the abortive 
Government of Ireland Act (1920) was 
before parliament, ShniKlon took a pro¬ 
minent part in negotiation and debate, 
but thereafter spoke less and less fre- 
ciucntly, eonfmiiig himself to mattera 
affecting Irchnid, nnd to topics on winch 
Ills legal experience might be of value. 
His last speech was delivered in 1927, on 
the Law of Libel Amendment Bill, whicli 
he opposed. He never returned to live in 
Ireland, and died in London 10 September 
1930. 

Shandon was not in the first rank 
whether as advocate, judge, or statesman, 
but he was always hnrdwoTking and 
pertinacious. During tlic troubled times 
when he wns in olUce he exercised a 
moderating influence, aiming nt securing 
a w'idc measure of Ilome Rule combined 
^vith preservation of the Imperial tie. 
Unfortunately he possessed neither tlie 
force of personality nor the skill in 
diplomacy necessary to make his advice 
effective, and lie was overborne by abler 
and more suljtlc men. 

Shandon msnnied in 1880 Anne, daughter 
of Joiin Talbot .Scallan, a well-known 
Dublin solicitor. They luid no children, 
and the peerage became extinct on his 
death. 

[77ic Times, 12 September 1030; an un- 
I published aiilobiograpliy and the private 
I papers of Lord Shandon; Ilaiisnid, Parlia¬ 
mentary Dehalcs (House of Lords); private 
inforiuiition; personal knowledge.] 

T. C. Kingsmill JIoonE. 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM (18.52-1928), 
Irish iiationali.st lca<lcr, was born at Mal¬ 
low, CO. Cork, 2 October 1852, the second 
son of James O’Brien, of Mallow, a solici¬ 
tor’s clerk, by his wife, Kate, daughter 
of Jnmc.s Nagle, a local shopkeoper. Al- 
thoiigh his parents wove Roman Catliolics, 
O’Brien Avas cdueated at Cloync Diocesan 
College, the Protestant high scliooL of the 
dustrict, nnd nt Queen’s College, Cork. In 
1809 he became a reporter on the Cork 
Daily Herald', and in 1875 he joined the 
Frcctiuni’s Journal, Dublin, as a special 
correspondent. In 1881 Cliarlcs Ste^varb 
Parnell [q.v,] appointed him editor of 
Untied Ireland, tlie wecdcly organ of the 
Land League movement, the first number 
of which iippctircd on 13 August of that 
year. O’Brien made it the most militant 
political journal ever published in Ireland. 
In October it was su])prc.sfied by the chief 
secretary for Ireland, William Edward 
Forster [q.v.], and O’Brien was committed 
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to KiIiiKi3iili!im jiiil, in which Parnell and tuendcs), and was ti\o central figure of 
otiicf IihkI h'iij'iicrs had already been some stormy debates on the subject ofhh 
lodged, \villR)iit trial, being ‘reasonably prison treatment, wliicli Balfour dealt 
KuspcMdod’ of treasonable designs. with in an cxasperafingly cool and ironic 

On his first day in prison O’Brien (as he manner, 
relates in his Itecollcclions) wrote, at In September 1890 O’Brien and Dillon 
Parnell’s request, the‘No Rent’manifesto were arrested on a charge of criminfll 
appealing to the farmers to stop pi\ying conspiracy. Being admitted to bnil during 
rent until tlie land question was settled; the trial, they csctqicd to France and 
and it was the reading of this document at thence to the United States. There they 
a meeting of the Land Ixague in Dublin were engaged in conducting a political 
that led, on 20 October, to the procluina- mission when the split in tlie Irish party 
tion of tlie League as an illegal and oecurred (Noveiiiher 18')l)) on thequestion 
criminal organization. United Jrelinul of Parnell’s leadership after the O’Shea 
continued to appear, however, being divorce case. Tliey immcdiatclyrcturned, 
printed secretly in Loudon and Liverpool, and at Uoulogne O’Brien conclucted pro- 
and ultimately in Paris, whence it was Irncted negotiations intended to restore 
distributed iu Great Britain and Ireland, unity to the party by making Dillon 
Parnell and other snspects wove vclcnseil tcmiroTarily leader until the feeling against 
on 2 lilay 1882 under the Kilmainham Psirnellhadsubsided. Notbingcameofhia 
treaty, United Ireland wa.s issued again in efforts. Parnell consented to retire only 
Dublin, and O’Brien, still editor, was if O’Brien would take his place ns leader; 

elected nationalist member of parliament and this O'Brien, in an excess of self- 
for Mallow in 1883. His remarkable distrust, refii-sed to <lo. In Fehruary 1801 
poAvers as a spea]{<!r and writer made Dillon and he returned to Ireland and 
O’Brien second only to Parnell ad a served the imprisonment of six months in 
nationalist leader. Galway jail to wliieli tliey had been 

Tlio rejection of Gladstone’s Tloinc Rule sentcncccl. Not until !!)()() was the Irish 
bill in 1880, followed by the flr.st unionist party rc-united, through the inllueace of 
govcnuncut under I.ord Salisbury, with O’Brien, uiulcr the leadership of John 
Mr. A. J. (afterwards flr.st Karl of) Balfour Redmond Iq.v.J. 

ns chief Kccretary for Ireland, led to re- O’Brien, in the general election of 1892, 
newed Irish land agitation in a form as was retnnicd as nationalist member both 
intense ns ever. O’Brien and hiscolleaguc! forCorkcityainltlieNortli-Eastdivisionof 
John Dillon [q.v.] started the ‘jdan of tliccoinity.andchosetositforthecity, He 
cainj^aign’(188(5), underwhichthetcnniits soon started on a new eiireer. He who 
of estates whose landlords refused abate- had been the most extreme, exponent of 
nicnts paid their rents into a coinnron fund the nationalist policy, and tlie founder 
fertile purposes of defence and support in (1808) of the United Irish I.oagiic, the 
case of eviction. Tins .step w'as taken object of which was to break up the great 
without consulting Parnell, and he made gra/.ing farms hy methods akin to those 
known that he ditl not approve of it. The of the former Land I.t'ague, had now come 
plan was dccliircd illegal in February 1887, to the conclusion that Ireland’s regciieva- 
and O’Brien, after a visit to Canada for the tion must be sought for on different lines, 
purpose of agitation against the governoi-- Her social trouliles could be remedied and 
general, Lord Larisdowne (on whose Irish her national demand satisfied only by tlic 
estates evictions had taken place), was conciliation and union ol'all classes, creeds, 
convicted on a oliargc of conspiracy in and political parties in Ireland. His first 
order to intimidate tenants to refuse to move in this direction was the Land 
pay their rents, and sent to Tullamore Conference of 1902, reinesciitativc of 
jail for six niontlis. Ilis claim to be landlords and tenants, 'i'his bad remark* 
treated ns a political pi'isoncr having been able succc-ss. 11 led to the I-and Piuclinsc 
ignored, he declined to -wear the prison Act of li)(K{ iirouglit in by George Wynd- 
uniform. He lay nalced on liLs plank bed liam [q.v.], the cliief seei'ctary, hy which 
for several weeks, until one morning he agriciiltural Ire-lnwl was to he tviuisCormccl 
WQS found clad in n suit of Blarney twoe<i from a land of tenant occupiers to a land 
which had been smuggled in by a warrior, of occupying owners. It meant the aboli- 
On his release, O’Brien reappeaxed in the tion of Irish landlordism. O’Brien’s next 
House of Commons, as member for North- aim rvas the settlement of the ‘national’ 
East Cork (in which Mallow had been question by agreement between iiiiiuiiists 
absorbed in a redistribution of const!- and nationalists. In this he was opposed 
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by the niajoi ity of the Irish j>arliiimentary 
prirty, 'vho held that the concessions to 
Ulster M’hich his policy involved -would 
curtail the powers of a Home Rule parlia¬ 
ment. O’Brien thereupon left the party. 
After some years of retirement from public 
life» he was again elected for Cork city in 
1910 and founded the ‘All for Ireland’ 
League, which was supported by an inde¬ 
pendent parliamentary party under Iris 
own leadership, consisting of seven mem¬ 
bers (including T. M. Healy) returned by 
Cork constituencies in the general election 
of 1010. The motto of the League was 
‘Conference, Conciliation, Consent’. To 
this policy of combining all elements of 
the Irish population in a spirit of mutual 
tolerance and patriotic goodwill, O’Brien 
remained true to the end. He ascribed the 
rise of Sinn Fein to the blunders of the 
Irish party under John Redtnond in their 
relations with the liberal government in 
the years before the European War. At 
the general election of 1018, O’Brien and 
his ‘All for Ireland’ followers retired, so 
as to leave the Held clear for the contest 
between Sinn Fein and the Irish party. 
O’Brien saw the coin^dctc extiiictioii of 
that great party, of which he had been a 
member at its rise under Parnell. He 
opposed the treaty which set up the Free 
State, because it divided Ireland. 

O’Brien was tlic author of two novels, 
IVItoi ive were Boys (1800), n story of the 
Fenian movcjnojit, and A Qtiem of Men 
(1808), dealing with the exploits of Grace 
O’Malley, a heroine of ancient Ireland. He 
also wrote Rccoi/ccfiens (1000), fiucntng 
Memories (1020), The Irish devolution 
(1923), Edmund Burke as an Irishman 
(1024), The Purnell of Beal Life (1026), and 
Otlier works. He married in 1800 Sophie, 
daughter of Hermann Baffalovich, of 
Paris, a French and Russian banker. They 
hod no children. O’Brien died suddenly 
in London 25 February 1028, and W'as 
buried at Mallow. 

There are ])orti'aits of O’Brien by I-Ienrj' 
Holiday (1887) in the Notional Gallery, 
Dublin, by H. J. ’I’liaddeus (7890) in Cork 
University, and by Sir William Orpen 
(1904) in tl\e Municipal Gallery of Modern 
Art, Dublin. 

[Willinm O’Biieri, liccoUections, lOOfl, and 
Eveninn Memories, ] 020 ; Miduicl Macdonngli, 
Life of H'illiam O'Brien, 1028; Mrs. William 
O'Brien, Golden Memories, l 92 D--jOSio.] 

M. MaCDONAGn. 

O’CONNOR, THOMAS POI^TIR (1848- 
1020), journalist and politician, was born 


at Atlilonc 5 October 1848, the eldest son 
of Thomas O’Connor, shopkeeper, by his 
wife, Theresa Power, daviglrter of a non¬ 
commissioned oITicer of the Connaught 
Rangers. He was educated at the College 
of the Immaculate Conception, Athlonc, 
and at tlic Queen’s College, Galway, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1806. In the 
following year he began his career in 
joumaltam as a reporter on the staff of 
Saunders' NcwslcUer, a Dublin conserva¬ 
tive daily paper. In 1870 he went to 
London in search of work, and at the 
outbreak of tlie Franco-Gcrtnan War his 
mastery of French and German led to his 
appointment as sub-editor, dealing with 
war news, on the Doily Telegraph. He 
next became a free-lance journalist, and 
endured muclx hardship in the years during 
which he followed this precarious calling 
until he found settled employment in the 
London ofllce of the New York Herald. 

It w'os at Hiis period that O’Connor 
W'cote Ilia first book, a Life of Lord Beacons- 
field, which appeared anonymously in 
serial numbers (luring 1870. It was so 
uiisiVAring an attack on the prime minister 
that it attracted considerable notice, and 
when it appeared in book form, with the 
author’s name, in 1870, it brought 
O'Connorinto public notice. In the general 
election of 1880 he won the borough of 
Gahvay as a supporter of Parnell, and was 
one of the most voluble and pcrtinactous 
talkers among the Parnellitcs who opposed 
the liberal government of Mr. Gladstone. 
At the general election of 1885 he wrote 
an address from the Irish party to the 
nationalist voters in Great Britain, urging 
them to defeat the liberal oppressors of 
ilTelnnd by supporting the conservative 
I candidates; and at the general election of 
1886, when Gladstone had adopted Home 
Rule, he ivrote another address to tlie same 
.electors, exhorting them in even more 
moving terms to vote liberal. 

Throughout his long life O’Connor com¬ 
bined journalism with politics and -was 
better known, perhaps, as a journalist 
than as a politician. Joiui (afterwards 
Viscount) MorJey [q.v.j, editor of the Pall 
MallGaxUe in the curly ’eighties, engaged 
him to write n nightly sketch of the pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament, and thought him 
imrivnlled in depicting the personalities 
of the ]iurty fight of that day and its 
dramatic episoilcs. In 1887 O’Connor 
founded The Star, an evening journal 
noted both for its radicalism and for its 
inauguration of ‘the new journalisin’, 
characterized by what was called the 
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‘luiinan toncli’. After three years of box, he one of the few iiicnibcrs who 
(.)’(J<)iin()i’’s editovsliip, differences arose continued tiie prneliee of siuilT-tnkiiig; 
hi^Lweeii hitn and ilic proprietor, und and on his eiglilielh birthday lie was 
0’(!onnov was bought ont for £15,0(Kh entertained at a dinner, King George V 
Kulijcet to the condition that he shoulci sending to Jiim his ‘lunirticst congiatula- 
not.startanotlicreveningpnperinjjoiidon lions’. O’Connor died 18 Noveinl)ei'loao 
for three years. In 1891 lie brought out and w.as buried in the llonian Catliolio 
the Sinidar/ Siui, whieij was subsequently cemetery, Kensa! Green, 
called the K'ecA'hy A'nn, which he He married in 188.5 Eli/ubeth Paschal 

founded in 1808 when he was free to start (died 11)31), daughter of a judge of the 
another evening pa])cr, failed to ontshinc supreme co\irt of Texas, H.S.A. They had 
Ins earlier luieiiiuiry. His next venture, no cliildren. 

T.P.'s lITr/d//(he was known familiarly as There is n portrait of O'Connor hy Sir 
T'.lh), a penny literary paper of more John Liivcry in the National Gallery, 
than ordinary merit, which he set going Dublin, and anolher by J. E. Bacon in the 
in 1902, llDurislied for many yrars. He Walker Art Gallery, Liveipool. 
stiirLcd other wcelcly papers, such as Novenilxir 1029; T. P 

ill.yl.P. ?»hnnly about 1 eople’) and o’Coniior, HJcmoirs of an Old PaylidiiieiUariati 
P.T.O. (‘PleaseTnni Over’j.bothdcvoted 1020; Jilizabelh O’Connor, 1 Myself, 1910.] ' 
chiefly to personal gossip, mul tried his lil. Macdonaqii. 

hand also at a inonlhly called T.P.'s 

Magazine. Of liis books the more iinpor- 0’DONNEI,L, PATRICK (1850-1927), 
tani are The Parnell Mavemeul (1880) and cardinal, was born at Kilraine, near 
Memoirs of an OhI Parliinnenlariun (1029). Glentics, co. Donegal, 28 November 185C, 
As a journalist lie was not a publicist in tbc second sou in tiie I’aiuily of nine 
the sen.se that ho wrote lending nrtiolcs of children of Daniel O’Donnell, of Kilraine, 
weight and influence on public affairs, who cininicd direct descent from the 
He was content ratlicr to be an observer famous O’Donnell clan, by his wife, Mary 
of life and its chronieler in an easy arid Breslin, of Gortlnslc. Ilis father was a 
agreeable style,reminiscentandaneedolal. very siiial! tenant fariner, who still wore 
Nor ns a ])arlianiciitarian did he ever the old-fashioned cut-away coat and wliite 
aspire to leadership. To the end be was stoek. The family was Gaelie-spcaking, 
only a subordinate member of the Irish and Patrick O’Duniudl remained all ids 
party, but very u.std'ul by rca.son of liis life a fluent .speaker of Gaelic, and, as 
ready pen, great poptdarity, nnd wide bishop and eardinal, strongly siii)i)oi'tcd 
circle of indiieiitial ncquuintanec. the Irish language revival and for years 

In 1017 O’Connor became the first issued his pastorals in Gaelic as well as 
president of the Board of Eilm Censors— linglish. liclueated at the local national 
a salaried appointment in the gift of the school and at the l\igh sttl\ool at Lettcr- 
cineinatogmph trade, but independent of kenny, be gained lirst place in 187!) at a 
trade control or inlluenee. O’Connor’s cotieursus for nomination to the Pro- 
signature on the Censors’ certificate which pagnndn College in Rome, but Dr. James 
preceded tlic i)resentation of every film llIacDcvitt, bisisop of Ba])lioe, .sent liim to 
thus became familiar to millions. His Waynootli, wdicre, after completing ins 
censorship was successful in tlrat it excited .studies with a year in the Dunl)oyne 
no contvoA'ersy. Itr 1924 he was made a Establishment, he was ordained priest in 
member of the Privy Council by the fir.‘it 1880. He was ai)pointed profcs.sor of 
labour government. He was also for many theology there in tiic same year, and 
years ‘father’ of the House of Commons prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment in 
by right of the longest nnbi'okcn period of 1884. 

.service, having sat. continuously for the In 1888, at the age of tbirty-two, 
Scotland division of I/iverpool .since 1885. O’Donnell was eonseerated bishop of 
O’Connor loved the House of Commons Baphoe, and for thirty-hve years laboured 
for its history, its customs, and its soeiahi- to improve the e(JJHlil i(m of his (ixtroincly 
iitics, and wrote iinuiincrahlc articles nlxiiit poor dioce.se. He built many churelics and 
its more jnonnncnt member.s, their for- schools in coujity Donegal, inciiiding a 
tunesand fatc.s. In his laterycurs thcrewa!; large industrial .school at Killybegs and n 
more tlijin one demonstration of the I't'gnrd <lioee.san college at l.cttorkcnny, and he 
in which lie was held by his fellow mein- opened the new cathedral of St. Eunan at 
bcTS. On bis acventy-hfth birtlrday they Lcttcrkcimy in 1901. In 19‘2‘2 he was 
presented him with a Georgian gold snuff- appointed by Pope Pius XI coadjutor, 
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with the title of archbishop of Attalia, to 
Cni'clinai Michael Loguc [q.v.J, archbishop 
of Armagh, lie succeeded as pi’imatc 

of ah Ireland in 1024. Ho was created 
cavtliiial by Pope Pius XT, with the title 
of Santa Maria dcllfi Pace, in 1025. He 
attended the International Kucliaristie 
Congress at Chicago in 1020. In the 
siitnnier of 1927 lie held a jilcnary synod 
of tlie Irish hierarchy at Maynooth, which 
introduced a large number of reforms 
concerning tlic clergy and ecclcsiasticnl 

oi*ganizafcion. 

A man of great energy and coiirageand of 
charming personality, O’Donnell devoted 
hi.s brilliant gifts to public life. An early 
su])porter of tJie agitation for Irish land 
reform, he helped to promote reunion 
iiniongtlie Irish nationalists after Parnell’s 
death in 1801, and iiresided at the national 
convention (1000) w’hich elected Jolm 
llcdniond [q.v.J leader of the Irish nation¬ 
alist party. As the intimate friend of 
llcclrnond and John Dillon [q.v.J hcbccanie 
one of the three trustees of the Irish 
national I'liiicl. He supported Redmond’s 
policy (luring the Eiiropenn War, and was 
an active member of the Irish convention 
of 1017-1018; but his final flisngrccinent 
witli Rcdnioud on fiscal questions made 
the failure of the convention inevitable. 

O’Douncll hud been a champion of the 
Ulster catholics in oiqio.sing the partition 
of Ireland; but as arehljishop of Armagh 
with his see in Northern Ireland, he ac¬ 
cepted jinrtition as an accomplished fact, 
and strov(i to promote better relations 
between catholics and protestants. In 
long service on many public {uxUcs and 
commissions, especially on the Congested 
Districts Board, and by liis work eoneern- 
ing education and in tlie founding of the 
National University of Ireland, O’Donnell 
gained wide exptirience; his courageous 
sincerity, shrewd judgement, and modera¬ 
tion commanded genera.l respect m\d aftec-' 
tion. He died at his summer residence at 
Carlingford, co. Louth, 22 October 1927. 

[Waller McDonald, I'cinitiiscences of a Ma\i- 
nooth Professor, cditcrl by Denis Giv'j’ini, 102 i>; 
Denis CAvyan, Life of John liedtnond, 1082; 
P. J. Wiilsli, Jo-teph Walxh, Arch¬ 

bishop of DidUii, 1928; piis'atc inroniitil ion.] 

D. Gwykn. 

O’HIGGINS, ICEVIN CHIUSTOPI-IEU 
(1892-1927), Irish statesman, born at 
Stradbally, Queen’s County, 7 June 1802, 
^vas the fourth son of 'I'homas Fi-ancis 
Higgins, physician, by his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Timothy Daniel Sullivan, 


O’PIiggins 

M.P., the nationalist poet. His mother’,s 
sister was the wife of Timothy Michael 
Hcaly, K.C., fust governor-general of tire 
Irish Free State. He was educated at 
Clongowes Wood College, Knocklcy Col¬ 
lege, Carlow, St. Patrick’s College, May- 
iiooth, and nt tlie National University of 
Ireland, Dublin. Having joined the Sinn 
Fein movement ivliGn a student in Dublin, 
he was imprisoned for six inoiitlis in 1017 
for a seditious speecii. In December 1918 
he was elected M.P. (Sinn Fein) for Queen’s 
County, but was pieclgcd not to attend 
parliament at Westminster and for the 
next three years led the fugitive cxistciico 
of a revolutionary organizer and journalist, 
Meanwhile Arthur GiifTith [q.v.J made him 
as55istant minister for Incal government in 
the (revolutionary) ministry wliich the 
Sinn Fein party set up in January 1910; 
and with Mr. W. T. Cosgrave, minister for 
local government, O’lliggins secured con¬ 
trol over local affairs. At the elo.se of the 
year 1921, however, he came to the fore 
as the most effective advocate of the 
Treaty by whieh the IrLsli Free State was 
established (0 December), and in .Tanuary 
1922 lie was appointed minister for econo¬ 
mic affairs in the provisional government 
formed by Arthur Grillith, the jircsiclcnt 
of Dail Ffircann, under the chairmanship 
of Michael Collins (q.v.J. 

Early in the civil war which broke out 
at the end of June 1922 between tlie Free 
State government and the republican 
party, after the death of Arthur Griilith 
(13 August) and Michael Collins (22 
August), O’Higgins stepped into the 
.breach as viec-piesidcut of the executive 
'council and ministei' for jii.yticc. He saw 
in the civil war primarily a .slmggle for 
parlinmenta.i*y democracy. His iineom- 
I promising iiolicy, which I'csullcdin theexe- 
! ention of 77 republicans in the year 1922- 
•1923, mercifully .sliortcncd that struggle, 
but concentrated ou him the resciituumt 
of the defeated party. The murder of his 
father, in the com’.se of a raid by the in¬ 
surgents on his house on 11 February 
1023, foreshadowed his own fate. With 
the coming of peace in May 1923 more 
direct op])ortunities for statesinausliip pre¬ 
sented thcmselvc.s. .Already in the previous 
autumn0’Higgin.shad vSkilfiilly piloted the 
new Free State constitution tlirongli tlie 
Dail. In 1024 he cslaljlislicd the new 
judiciary, and his eonlidcnee in the sottnd 
instincts of the people was justified by the 
success of the new unarmed police force, 
the Civic Guard, wlii(di he establi.shcd in 
1022. His handling of a military mutiny 
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in Miirch 102'1 was a further effective 
(loiiioiistiation of democratic rule. Never¬ 
theless lie soiireely gauged the depth of 
liie rcvohiLionary sjjirit in Ireland, and 
he made little progress towards allaying it. 

As n negotiator, liowevcr, O’Higgins 
revealed the essentials of his political out¬ 
look. He uimed not at a republic, but nt 
a free nnd undivided Ireland within the 
llritish Coiinnonwcultli of nations. lie had 
been the chief factor in reconciling the 
Southern unionisls to the cstnblishineiit 
of the Free State, nnd it was his cherished 
amhition to reconcile Ulster. With the 
failure of tlie boundary eonunission in 
ll)2f5, he refused to press the issue, 
scouring, instead, remisnion of the Free 
State’s shnre of the National Debt. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1020 he took 
a leading part in formulating the con¬ 
ception of ecjnality within the British 
CointiionwealLh. 

O’Higgins was assassinated near Dublin 
on 10 July 1027 while on his >Yny to attend 
Mass at Booterstown church. During his 
short political career lie had proved him¬ 
self one of tlie outstanding personalities 
of mcKlcrn Ireland. He possessed a rare 
gras}) of essentials and breadth of vision, 
combined witli a passion for first prin¬ 
ciples and justice, His ruthless integrity 
iiiiidc him nt once tlie most admired and 
hated man of his time. *A figure out of 
antiquity cast in bT()n7,c’ is Mr. Winston 
Cliui'oliill’fj ))cn picture of him. To ids 
fcl low countryiiicii lie ajipcaredthceinbodi- 
nicnt of Spartan virtue. 

O’Higgins married in 1021 Bridget 
Mary, daughter of Andrew Cole, of Dniin- 
lish, CO. Uongford, and had one son and 
two daughters, 

[■Irish Times, 11 July 1027; Dnil Eircann, 
Ojjicicil lieporls, ll)2;l-1027; Wiiwton S. Cliur- 
ehih. The IKorld Crisis, vol. v, 1020; private 
inforinatioii.] J. Hogan. 

OM^EN, JOHN (1854-102G), bishop of 
St. David’s, was Ijorn in the parish of 
Llaneiigan, Carnurvon.shire, 24 August 
IS.'H'. He was tlie only son of Grillitb 
Owen, by his wife, Ann Jones. His father, 
n working weaver and tifterwurd.s a wool- 
meroliant, was a man of strong character 
and deep \hcty. Hoik his piu-cnts were 
staunch Calvinistic Methodists, and their 
son was brought up ns a meinher of that 
donomination. Educated first nt the local 
British school, and later at the old gram¬ 
mar .school of Bottwnog, Owen developed 
quickly. At the age of fifteen tlie head¬ 
master made him liis assistant. 


he proceeded with a mathematical scholar¬ 
ship to Jesus College, Oxford. He obtained 
second classes in b(ith classical (1873) and 
innthcinutical {1874) moderations, and 
graduated in ISTd with a second class 
in the final school of mathematics. He 
began reading lor lilerae humaniores, but 
abandoned the idea of taking the examina¬ 
tion. At Oxford, Owen came under the 
influence of (Canon) A. M. W. Christopher, 
rector of St. Aldate’s cliureh, in whose 
Sunday school he was, for a time, q 
teacher, although he had not yet been 
eonlirincd. From 1877 to 1875) be was an 
assistant master at Appleby grammar 
school. Tliere his inclinations towards the 
Cliurch of England, fostered years before 
by Ills friend and patron, Canon James 
Rowlands, rector of Llaiii)edrog (incum- 
hent of Bottwnog 1800-1877), led to his 
conlirination in 1870. 

la 1879 Owen was appointed professor 
of Welsh and lecturer in classics at St, 
David’s College, Lampeter. He was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1879 and priest in 1880 
by Bishop Ba.sil Jones, of St. David's, At 
Lampeter, Owen began a remarkable career 
of service to \Vale.s and to the Welsh 
Clmrcli. The princii)al of the college, 
Frunci.s Jolui Jayne [q.v.], afterwards 
bishop of Chester, immediately recognized 
his character nnd gifts, and helped to 
develop them. In 1881 Tlioinas Fredcriek 
Tout [q.v.1 joined the sUdf as professor of 
iiiodcni history, and Lampeter thus came 
til possess u trio of really able men in its 
service. Owen remained at Lampeter for 
.six years ns a diligent and stimulating 
teacher. During these years the attack 
on the established and endowed position 
of the Welsh Church was renewed, and he 
soon became one of her mo.st skilful de¬ 
fenders. Under the pseudonym of' Einion ’ 
he wrote for the tVelsh press a series of 
articles which established his reputation 
as a controversialist. 

In 1885 Ow'cii left Lampeter to become 
warden nnd headmaster of Llandovery 
College, in succe.ssion to the Rev, Alfred 
George Edwarebs, afterwards first arch¬ 
bishop of Wales, He found Llandovery a 
small school of iihoul eighty Imys, During 
the four yeans of his iK'admaHtcr.ship the 
mimbev was more tlrau doubled, and Llan¬ 
dovery reached a respectable place among 
public schools, with a good record at tlie 
universities. 

In 1889 the Rev. A. G. Edwards, vicar 
of Carmarthen and 0\vcii’.s predecessor at 
Llandovery, w’as consecrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, and one of his first bold acta 
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was to appoint Owen, at the age of thirty- 
four, to the deanery. The appointment 
seemed startling and aroused criticism, 
hut events speedily justified it. Tlie 
bishop and dean proved tliemselvcs to 
be a v'cry able pair of organizers, and 
especially strong in controversy, in •which 
both had bccir engaged for some years. 
The ‘tithe wnr’ in North Wales, and 
especially in Denbighshire, caused many 
unpleasant disturbances, and friendly 
rclutiona between different political parties 
and religious denominations became in¬ 
creasingly difTicultto maintain. The dean’s 
letters io The Times in 1800, and a scries 
of articles -wliieh he contributed to the 
weekly Welsh newspaper i?flncrflc.<4»iseraf< 
Cymm, corn])clled attention. I-Ie success¬ 
fully sought to prove tliat the agitation 
was not due to the injustice of tithe as 
a charge upon land, or even to the acute 
agricultural depression, but that it was 
being used as a lever (trosol) to bring 
about the cUscstahlisUmcwt of the ‘Welsh 
Church. Tlic backbone of the agitation 
was soon broken, and the Tithe Rent- 
Charge Recovery Act was passed in 1891, 
making tlic owner and not the occupier of 
land rcS]>onsiblc for tlic payment of tithe. 

In the same year (1880) in which Owen 
was appointed dean of St. Asaph, the 
Welsh Intci'incdiato Tidneation Act, pro¬ 
viding for the creation in every county in 
Wales (including Monmouihsliicc) of joint 
education committees, was passed, and 
although it was far from being .satisfactory 
to cluirehincn, Owen, a keen and com¬ 
petent educationist, saw in it great possi¬ 
bilities for Welsh children. A iiiembei' of 
tile Flintshire committee, as well as of 
the joint conninttee for Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, his experience in education, 
both secondary and higher, made his 
services invaluable in the work of estab¬ 
lishing the Central Welsh Board and in the 
founding of schools in different parts of 
Wales. 

In 1802, at the urgent request of the 
college board, and with the cordial ap¬ 
proval of Bishop Basil .Jones, Owen was 
induced to accept appoiutinent ns principal 
of St. David’.s College, Lampeter, with 
wliich he Imcl kept in close toucli since 
1879, He relinquislicd the ofTiec of dean, 
but maintained liis connexion with St. 
Asaph Cathedral through i»is prcrcrincnt 
to arcsidentiarycanonry.Avhich he retained 
from 1892 to i897. 1-Ic was also sinecure 
rector of Llatigelcr, Carmarthenshire, for 
the same period. During his tenure of tlic 
principalslup Owen took an active part in 


establishing the imiversity of Wales and 
in drafting its charter (1893). One dilTi- 
cultyarose. St.Dimd’s College, Lampeter, 
had Iritherto been the only degree-con¬ 
ferring body in Wales, and Owen fought 
strenuously for its inclusion ns a constitu¬ 
ent college of the new university. When 
his efforts proved unavailing he accepted 
the .situation and set himself to reform the 
constitution of his college, by drafting for 
it a new clmrter. TJiis charter was granted 
in 1800, and resulted in the transfer of 
government to a council representative 
of the Welsh Church and of the AVclsh 
university colleges. Hitherto the appoint¬ 
ment of tlio principal had been the pre¬ 
rogative of certain ofTicials of the univet- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, while the 
other members of the college staff had been 
appointed by the college board, By the 
new charter the right of all appointments 
was vested in the new council, Owen was 
always mindful of the fact that, while it 
opewed Its doors fvcely a'viA without test 
to all, the pi'imaiy object of tlie college 
was to educate men for the ministry of the 
Church, and he was intensely anxious that 
this object should bo attained. 

The years 1802-1807 were not free from 
ecclc.siastical controversy. In 1893 a 
Suspensory Bill was introduced into 
parliament, designed to prevent persons 
appointed to ofliccs in the Church in Wales 
from acquiring any vested interest in their 
emoluments. The bill was not passed, 
but in 1895 nnother bill wos introduced 
by Mr. Asquith, the object of wltich was 
to disestablish and disendow the Church 
in Wales and to sever her long organic 
union with the Churcli of England, The 
opposvtionto-this bill-was short arid sharp, 
and as usual Owen was prominent in the 
struggle. But Lord Rosebery’s ministry 
fell, and for a time Owen was set free to do 
the work tliat appealed most to his heart, 
namely, to raise the spiritual tone of his 
college. 

In January 1897 Bishop Basil Jones 
died, nnd the hopes of Wclsli ehurchiucn 
were fuliillcd when Owen became lus 
s\jcccf>sor. At that lime St. David’s -was, 
in area, tlic largest dioeese in tlie province 
of Canterbury, piescnting many fUincul ties 
in administration—gef)griii)liical, lingu¬ 
istic, and eeorioinie. lilxleiuling fromPres- 
teign, on the borders of Radnor and 
Herefordshire, wcst%\'ar(l to the city of 
St. David’s, •with parts of it populated by 
monoglot Welsh, parts by monoglot 
English, and parts of it bilingual, it was 
also poorly endowed. Owen set himself at 
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oliccto improve conditions oil roiiml mid, ofnu;;isiii’esl)roii;»lit I'oi wiird until, liy the 
by reviving ilic <li<it:csun fund csUilili.sluui niicmtioii of the I’ai liiuiK^iil Acd. of 1911, 
by iiis ])rc:d(.'(.'css()i', lie achieved :» larjfc a bill wnssuceessfuliy I'u^^scfl on 18 Scptcin- 
iiiciisinc of siH^ocss. IlisclTortswerc-'i'eat- borllll-l-,which disCKbililislicd the I’hui'cli 
ly licl[)(!(i by tlio rcectilly eslabiishcd in Wales and iMonmoiillisliiiv, 

Qtucu Viedorin C lei'j>y Knud. IJetweeii Thronyhout these yeurs the labours of 
1898 and lOUJ a total sum of more than Owen in opposition to clisesiablislimcnt 
il-OO.OOO ivaH raised, l)ufc even then the Averc strennons and inet;.ssant. lie toured 
ideal of a iniiiiimiin stipend of i;2n() for Ihe yreater part of Knyland ns Avell as of 
every iiicunibent bad not hecn reached. Wales, Jippealiny everywliere to ri asoii 
The year 1!M)2 .saw the jrassiny tif the ami Judgement in.stead of In eiiiolion and 
ncAv Idluealioir Ac t inlrodnced by Mr. preijndiee. Ihit when Ilic; die; was cast be 
A. d. (afterwards lirst J'larl of) Malfonr (^oiinseltcal the aeec]>lan(;c of I he iiosition. 
[({,v.]. 'I'liis Act ll•;^ns('(•r^ed Ihe nmiiiten- In sjiile of (Hinsiileialih; dillcrenees of 
mice of ek'iiieiitaiy cdiicalion from local opinion within the Welsh ( burcdi, Owen’s 
school boards to eonnly eonneils, Avhich vicov avhs (inally ueccpicd, and IbethnreU 
Avore cnijKiAVci'cd to lt:vy rales lor the set her.scdf to nic<d Hu: new sifualion and 
purpose of mainlaininjr tlic schools. Tin; to prepare for the I'uhire. An Act of 
Act also smiylit to improA'e the condition jiarliainent passed in lOl.'i iioslpoiied tiie 
of eluiroh scliools, Avbiefi Averc now to be operation of tlic iwiyinal A( t. until after 
ratc-liided on condition that they Avere the end of Ihe European War, and the 
kept in repair by those resimnsvblc for years 191 ">-1919 AA'crc used by ebureluncn 
them. Deliaite reliyioiis iiLslruetion aa'iis in refashioning the Ctuirch’s conslihilion. 
secured. 'J’Jie liberals Avere stroiiyly op- A ineetiny belli at Shrewsbury in Deccin- 
jioscd to the measure,and aIVclsh* revolt’ her lf)l-J-, folIoAVcd by nnollicr held in 
ensued, led by Mr. David Lloyd (Icorye. London in Jaimary 1915, led to the 
Some Welsh connby eonneils refused to formation of eoniinitliHs Avbich sat in 
maintain olmrch scliool.s, and that of London for ibc ])iir])osf! of drafliny an 
L'nrnnirLIicti, in Avhicli the bishop’s palace appru|)i'iato con.stituLion (or Ihe discstab- 
ut Abcrywili is situated, Avas stubborn in lisliecl (.'hureh. Tti Oclobcr 1917 the Avorlc 
its refusal. An ollicial inquiry Avns held of tlieso coininitlccs Avas revicAved hy a 
in Angii.st 1901, and Avns followed by the rei)rcscnta(i\’e eouA-enlion siiniinoncd at 
])ns.sing of a parliamentary Default Bill, (lardiff, at Avhich it Avas ic.solA'cd to form 
largely at the instigation of the bishoj). a yoATrniny body and a reprcsciilaLivc 
1'lie result Avas that the county conneil hoily, llie Ibrmer to he the ruling power, 
accepted the Act of 1002 and put it into and tlie lalter to manage the linanec.s 
Operalion. of the (-hureh. A geni'ral eonstil iition, 

In 100(1 there liegan the .sittings of the previously drafted in eomuiittce, v’as also 
royjd coinntission on the Welsh Chiireli amended and np])io\’e(l, 'J’hc C'limch liud 
and on tlic genera! condition of religion sot her iioiise in order Avlien, afler tlie 
in Wales. This eoinmis-sion, prcsideil OA'er end of the W’ar, fresh ni‘gi)fia(ii)n.s avcic 
by Sir lloland BoAvdler Vaughan Williams opened AA'illi tlie yovernmeiit, wliieli re- 
[fpv.], continued in being for over fotir suited, in Anyn.sL 1010, in tlie passing 
years, and issued a vohimmous report in of the Welsh Church ’I’cmpinalilics Act, 
December 1910. The bisliop’.s palace at AA'hich greatly mitigated tlie .sev'crity of 
Abej'gwili remained during all this time the Act of iObb Oavcii Avas aeli\’e in 
a centre of activity Avhero evidence on procuring the passing of this measure, 
behalf of the Cluireli’s case Avns collcetcd and iifterAvard.s justified lii.s aeecplanec 
and sifted. OAven himself gave cvklcnee of it in a pmii|j]iiet enlitled The Aecep- 
in 1008, occupying the witness ohair for l(mceofflielV('lnhChiiirli'r<)>i]>()riililies^icl, 
four days. His ieHtiinoiiy filLs ahont issued to his diocese on I NovciuIk i’ 1919. 
seventy pages of the report, and i.s clabnr- Oaa'cii, in eonjiiiiclion Avilti his k'atier, 
ate and exhaustive. Tlie Iindings of the Bishop hldAvurds of St. Asaph, Avas both 
enmniission Avi.'vc not uimniinons, soA'cral ucUa'c mid effeefive in all Ibis avoiIc of 
minority reports being appended. Oavrii rceonstnielion, his great ainbilion being 
niainlained Hint one result of llie inrpnrv lo.scetlieOhnreli once niori^ I'esiiining her 
Avas liimlly to explode the Ktatistieiil argii- jilaec ns the national diiireli in U’ale.s, 
mciit for disestablishment [Iteporl of the Throughout liis life (he religious di\'isions 
Welsh Cliureh Commission, 1910]. A iicaa' in hi.s country As'cre a source of great grief 
DLsestablisliment Bill Avas inti’odiiced in to him. He yearned for religious rc-union 
1009, Avluch formed the basis of u series AA'ithoiit hoping to sec it. Although somc- 
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times called a bisluip’, he elis- 

liked lonifcd fVir peace, jiaMoiial 

aiul intci'imlidnal. As early us I.SHH he had 
formccloiie of a small haiultif dislhijfiiished 
Wel.sluiK'n.wliicIi iiieluded'rhoinustdiai'Ics 
Edwards [([.v.], A. (1. l-alwards, utul E. J. 

Jayne, wlio met to^clher t.<» discuss the 
religious siluaLioa, /M'Lcr the 'War lie 
was an iii'dcul. supporter of world jicaec, 
iiiul he hecaiiK; \\’clsli prcsiihnit of llic 
League of NiiUons I'nion, A mail of niany 
activities in imitiy parts of llir; coualry, 

Owen iK'\’er at any I ime a(‘;.'l( <d<‘d Ids own 
diocese and work, lie knew cvi-ry i-orncr 
of liis vast diueese, and was pershiinlly 
iu;<|uainled \vitli every oik; of his clerjry. 

^Vluai (lie day eaitu; lor f.lic iliscslah- 
lishiiieiit of tile \\'elsli ('hurcli (JU iMarcli 
1020) Owen (ie(|uiesi-cil, afhT .soni<- <loiihl-, 
ill the formation of an ccclcsiaslical pro¬ 
vince of WaU^s, and iiimsclfcondiichsl llic 
jivaeccdiags in the jiarisli cluircli of l.hm- 
drindod, wlu'n I Ik; hisliop of SI . .Asapli 
was elected the first archhishopaml niclro- 
politan of \Vale.s. 

Eroin 1!)2() 1o 102(5 Owen dc-vo1ed his 
time atid etieigy lo the w<»rk of Iniilding 
u[) the Cliureli in ll'alcs mid to facing tile 
new coiulilioiis, especially in his own 
diooo.sc, whieli on 1 .Inly 102:5 was divided 
into two by the creal ion of Lh(' lU'W dioi’cse 
of Swansea niid nreeon. Althouf'h tlu‘ 
old diocese was unwielily, tie was ri'liietaiil 
to ])ait willi any portion rd’ it, (‘.specially 
Swansen, where Ids irdUienec had always 
been great. J''oi' about half of (his lime 
Owen was ob\ iously in failing lieallh, hut 
he runcr ceased his inniiirnid aelivilies. 

In 102 I', wlu'ii lh<‘ governing body of llie 
^^’’ol.sh Ctiiireh afijifiinled a eoinmidec (u 
eonror with a numh(‘r of reiireseidalives . 
of nonconformist liodics in order (oeon- I’.AOI-'/r, S'l’Isl*11EN' (IS, I') lOgO). lao- 
sidor afresh llic (lucstion of religious ! •jrapher and essayisi, was liorii in l.oiidon 
cducaliou,hishopenfwM'lllenu'ul.revived. IT July ISaa, the f'lurUi and ymmgesl son 
AUhougli llicre wei'c iio iniinedia(e resulls, \ (d' the surge.m Sir James I’agct, (irsl 
the work then aecmnplished jia\‘ed Ihe baronet [(|.v.], by his wife, l.ydia, .second 
way to an ultimate selll(‘ment of a vexed daiigdilej- of (be Itev. Ileiiry Noilh. 
question. In 102") Owen was nppoinhsl domestin eliaplain to Ihiward, Duke of 
ehniririiin of a deiiaelmeiital eomniiltec Kt'ul. He was m-piiew r)f Sir (ieorge 
of the Ihiiu'd of I'lduealioii in order lo Edward I'agct |q.v.|, physieiiui, and 
inquire into tlu‘use of the AVelsh huiguiig(“ younger brollier of I Vaui i.s I’ligd |q.v.|, 
in edueidion. ilut his waning plivsieal liislio|i of Oxfurd. lie was cduealed al 
strengtli Avns o\’ci'-l ;ixed by Ini’ exerlions, iMaryl.dione jrrainmar selinol, Slirewshiiry 
and he did not li\c (o see I he report of I lie School, and Clirisl ( linn li, ()xli ii d, w li< ic 
comiitilleecoiiiplel cd and piiblislied I H'r/.v/i lie oblained second ('la''Ses in (•la>.:%ii'iil 
in Ktlitailiini ami l.ifr\. I Ic died in I .ondnii, iiioderat ions (I si "») and lih'rac liiDnnnioii's 
after an illness ^vliieh (asleii scN'cral wei'ks, (IS7«). lii (Jetolier t.sT.S he eiifcicd the 
‘I Novomher I02(), and aviis buried in the school of SI.. l5ailholniiiew’s llos]>i(al, 
churebyard of Abei'gwiii,liard by thohmise I.onilon, where his falher had bceoine a 
in ■which he liad lived for over Iwcnty-iiiiie eonsiiltiiig surgeon in 1H7I, He (lualilied 
years. as E.U.C.S. in ISSa and jn'oeeeded to 
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Eew chiirehinen of his lime were better 
known throughout lOiioland and Wales 
Ilian Bishop Owen, lie fre(|nenlly ad¬ 
dressed ineelings of 1he Englisli Climeli 
Congress, nolalily (hose held at iMatiehesler 
ill li)(J8 and al Stoke-oii-'l’i'eat in 
In 11)00 he presidta] at Swansea over the 
foiirlh inpelingof ihe t'nni'ress lo be Iseld 
ill \\'ales ; Hua’e hr; was as usM;d a ceiilial 
and iiiii»re.ssivc figure. After his dealli an 
old pupil wrote of Oiveii: ‘Ihidowed wilii 
a jiower of ivork far sni'pfissing that of 
ordinary men, hnening wil li enthusiasm, 
Ik; had an cxtraordimiry faeiiily for 
organi'/.alion and for winding ilie rigid 
men to work out the del ails of a policy 
witli wliich lie was always aide to kee[) 
in toii<;li ill sjiih; of Iiis inul I ifarious ael ivi- 
lies’ [ll'(7.\7( Oulf'Milc, Diceiuher 1!)2S]. 

Owen married ill ]H.‘>2 i\m(‘lia Sliuy 
Elizahelli, rlaiighlcr of Josepli l.ongslarf, 
of Apjileliy, and had four sons uml si.x. 
danglilevs. Asa memoiial lo him in the 
dioec.se of St. David's a reemnheid elligy 
was placed in the l.aily eliapel of the 
ealliedral, and a sum of money was s<;L 
aside to lu'lp widows and orpiians of the 
clergy of tiie dioec.se. No portiait of liiin 
was cviT painl<;d. 

['I’liC V'lHK’S, N'ovi'iiihrv 1)120; Rrpinl of 
Welsh Cliuifh ('i>uiiiii--.‘.ioii, MHU; Oven's 
|iuli]i.‘Ji('d charges (iiui :!<l<h<‘ssr.s; iciiiiiii- 
seclH'cs eonhiliiited )iy him In l.lini ; priviile 
inronoal ion ; pcrsoiml Irjgo. { 

1!. \\'ll.l.l,\MS. 

DNEDIM) AND AS()ri'l'll, first. 
(ll-•(IS;J2 -lt)2S),.stillesinan. [See .A.sip’i rii, 
I li'.umai'i' I liiNii V. I 
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|)iiu‘tisc siiif'cry, serving on Hie sfalTs of sciireli Defc-iiec Socicly in an aiiiutal 
J.oikIdii li(i,si)iluls, Hu; Midille.sex, Icehire li(’{iriiiff liis tiniiic. 

Hu; Nkdri'jHiUlan, anil Ihe West liOiiilcm. Vel ^Yus esst-idiaily a man of 

J It: fnimd liiiiiscif, li(nvcver, in fioiiie ways Icllors, ami aliove all jin i ssayisl.. lie 
iinsuitcfl for surgical work, aiui in ISDT contribuli’d in sonic iiicusiiri; lo liiogriiphy, 
lie iilniiulotu'il general surgery, nlUioiigh and in Dial licltl made liis soiiiewlial tarciy 
rclaiiun^^somc medicalpvue.licevm(irilil«. IKerary dchul; (IdOT) wilh a sketch ot 
lie was llins earlier freed for lilerary John IJnnifr [q.v-i, Hu; analoinist. Tlie 
work and for tlie propaganda whieli he same year ajipeared Ids--/ju/nom;/k/rtkmd 
had niiicli at iiearl: in the stieial struggle his Timrs, JOJO-loUil, an aeeount of the 
against tliseasi;. famous Hiirg<;()n of the [''I'cneh renaissaiua;. 

'rids projiagandist aclivity, whii'h re- l'’oiir 3 'ears laler {I !H) I), I'ollowiiig on Ids 
iiudned an ns])( ct of his life unlil its vers- fallier's death in ISIJ!), hi; produced the 
close, limy he .siiniiiiarized lad’ore turning Mannirs niitl I.rlhu's of iS'/r Jinnfs lUr^ct. 
to I’ageL’s more eiuliiring work as a man An milohiographieal sketch lelt hy ids 
of letters, /\n A(;t of piirlhiinent to regu- father, eomidetrd as to Hie coiuliiding 
late the perfornmnee, for seieiililu; pur- years of his life aial amplilied iiy letters, is 
jioscs, of c'.\|K i'inK iit.son aniinals had come madi; l.o ])ort ray wil h dciightfid iiilitiiacy 
into I'oroe in 1877. An assoeiulion was the sinijile and cultured family life and 
I'onned by li’adiiig physicians and surgeons u[irighl. jimressioiial leadership of the snr- 
to wateli and siihiidi adv ice to the govern- geon who more Ilian any oilier persoidlied 
ineiit on Hie working of this Act. Vaget fo the Vietorinn coinmniiilj' the bcneli- 
was ajipointcd (18HK) iLs seiiretary, a post eciice of his calling. Ikigid, also colla- 
dcn\iuuling‘tuet and courage- His HVieeess horatwl with Hu; Ucv. J. M. C. ('nnn in 
in it Mas eoiuiileti;. His fairness of view IH 12 in a im-moir of Francis Paact, Pislinp 
ami uniinpeaelinhle integrity of slateniciit; of O.rfonL Much lali-r, vs lien already m’cU 
won ilu: eimlicleiice of all opeii-ndiiderl known as an cs.sayist, Ihigid; ri'l.iirned 
ailticrents of lioth tUo parlies opposed in ineuieiiluUi' to hiography. Uis //I'liriy 
the. controversy. In this post he could Scott Uollnntl, McMoir and I.cdc.rs (11)21) 
gauge the piihlio needs of the quc.stion, ijreseiils admiralily .sonu; meinoralite eor- 
aml lie d(;terndiied to nianshal in n hook respoiKieiiee. Ijc.ss sueei'.s.srul is the Sliali/ 
for tlie gc'iuaal piihlio tile facts liearing on cd' the lil'e and woik (I!)IP) of tin; singeon 
the posit ion of animal experimeiitalion as Sir Vietrir ]Inr.sl(;y undei lalum in 

an nnxiiiary in man’s Rtriiggle against response to a re<inest. 

(li.sea.se. lie produeial in }\W{}PJxpcriminls I’ageL’s career as an essayist hegan in 
on Jiiliiuils, with an introdiielion lij' l.ord lOIhi willi Thu Yomig People, a slim volunu' 
Lister, a hook with no [jreleiife to lilerary which ohUiiiied innnediai i' siua'css. 'I'lierc* 
a]>p(;al. In it I’agi't elmraeteri.stieally followed a series of essays, wldeli ji[)pealed 
suppressed tiiinself for his eaii.se, often to an ever increasing pulilic;- —Coifessio 
Ddniitting dcseription.s of the cnidest kind Media (HiOtJ), Fssnipsfor Ihc .Vou///' People 
heeause they were -written hy aetiml ex- (an enlarged issue of The. young People, 
pcriinenleis, wlnuons he himself was not ]\'on(lcr{1V\\), J Saiiielinies 'I'liink 

one. The book proved effective despite its (191(i), and J hmu: Season lo lielie.ve (\U‘2l). 
drawbacks- These offer a forceful and graceful eritieisni 

In 1908 Paget founded tiic Research of life, commenting on social ways and 
Defence Society, its inaugural meeting vicw.s. ^Vith a delicaite, half judicial 
being held on 27 JannarjMuhisown hou.se, humour they mingle eiilliusiasins and 
TOlIarlej'SI I'ccfc. Asits)ionorar 3 'se(;retary i-egrels. They follow the eager advances 
he corulnetcd an unwearying campnigii in towards iiianhuod and womanhood of 
justification of animal cxperimcnlation. young people who.se lot is east witli 
Furthennove, in Hve early days of Hu; youngish iiarents in a relhu'd home in a 
Hiirojican ^Var pn]tct;tivc inoculation of greateily.oliservirig Hie poiguant.eonl,easts 
tlie troops againsLletamisamltlu;typhoid around them, poverty and wealth, religion 
fevers Mas imperilled liy pn'judiee and and Hie luck of it, toil and leisure, well- 
violent ngitidion. Paget volunteered to heiiig and di.seaso. 'f'lie style, individual 
deliver loeLures to the soldi(;rs, and sue- and ilexihlc, ranges .securely’ over wit 
cceded in removing the inisconeeptioiis and pallio.s. Precepts nri; sol'teiiccl of 
which obstnicled the measures for their didaeUclsni by Uu; fathering of tliein vnuiii 
safety. His career of devotion to ])iil)lio great niasters, from Homer onwards, 
ciilightciinicnt in the cause of morlern fpiotcd as familiar friends. I'licre is gentle 
medicine is coinmcniorntcd by the Re- tolerance of other men’s tastes. Tlie 
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reader fools in contiiot wi'fh ii (•(luraeler 
aoLiiated hy cinivrotions hut rieli 

in jiidgeinent anrl syniiiaUiy, ami hroiul 
M'ith Hiiiio ]ai(]\vI(Mlgo nf worlil. Oinr 
of tlie lust of llie sei'ie.H \\'as /'.'.swHf/.s- for Ikii/n 
and (liiis (l!)l(l). Tlie I'liiropeaii \\'ar liad 
come and I'ngeV, liad at nnon ih'vooIvlmI the 
full ineasiii'o of ils issues. lli.s hook iteals 
witli it, and icconl.s ilic facts and iai- 
pi'cssions of 1 liosc opening two years, wiLli 
v\ lidelity s\nd lUmyau-likc siiupUeity 
wlirdi fiii'iii.sli an inolTrieeahle (lictiire. ills 
indieliiicril to lioys and girls of llie ( Jeriimn 
violahon of Jlelgiait iieiiiralily and the 
atroeilics of ils violalor.s n'vcal.s a power 
not iK'Corc cxiTlcii; it iimrk.s the .siiiniiiib 
of lli.s lilerary iieiiii^vemeiit. 

hlxliaiisling eflorls atuniig the troops at 
home and anioiig the si<‘k and woiiiided 
in lliissia (11)17), ns surgeon J.,ady' 
Muriel Paget’s hospital in Petrograd, 
gfiuluiilly overtaxed a conslitulion never 
rohiist, Paget had to give up work; he 
1 ‘cUrcd to J-inipslield, Surrey; llierc al his 
lloiise, I-'iirzedown, lu; dieef 8 -May 
In slature sonievliat short, anil plain of 
fcaliire, lie laid a jiloitsing resonant voii’e 
and unfailing elr.inn of manner. Ue 
married in 188,7 Ph anor Mary (died 
second daiigldcr of J'ldward Hurd, M.l)., 
a pliysiciiin in praid tee td, Slirewslniry; by 
licv he luul two ilaugliters, 

[77(e Tiuh's, 20 May 1112(5; V. (1. I’hirr, 
IdvfN of thi. I't'll'itca of (hr Ititt/iil Collrf'f of 
iSui;ico)>s of J'!>i;dniirt, na-ised hy Sir ll’A. 
Power iiad otiicns, 2 viJ.s., JlClt); persuiiiil 
knowledge,] C. S. Shkhui.ncton. 

PAIN, HARRY Ivinc ODKlJ. (ISlM- 
1028), hiniKnist, was boni at Cambridge 
28 .Sejitoinlier l»(i 1, the son of .loliii Odell 
Pain, lineii-diapei', of ('amln-idge, by liis 
wife, Marin I’atn. lie was e(ln<-ated at 
Sedbiagh School from 1871) to 1888, and 
in file latter year protveded to C(;rpii.s 
Cliristi College, Canibridge, where he was 
awarded a scholarship in 1884, gradiiatiiig 
in 188(5 after olilaiiiiiig a tliird class in the 
first part of tl\e ciasHiwvl triiios. 

From 388(1 (o 185(0 Pain )>ra(di.si il as an 
army coach at (iiiildford. lie had eon- 
trilnitcd lo flic Scaibergh school imiga/.ine 
and with much success lo the. drtDita while 
he ivas at ('afnhr/dge; he now <lceirle<l 
to dcvole himself lo wriling. SelUing in 
lamdon in ISilO, lu‘ obtained n'gular work 
Irom the Dailij and iUm'.k mid 

lf7i/7c, IRs lirst liook, In a Canadian 
CVoioe (compiled from his contributions lo 
the Cwnia), iipjicarcd in 181)1. Shorlly 
afterwards he was invited by Juines Payn 


[(pv.J, flic cdilor of (lie Cornhill Mu<^iiziuc, 
to he(S)tiic a contrilailor to that journal. 
Ill a vi.ry lew years he hecanic n oli Icnown 
as a novelist and writer of .slioi t stoiii s, 
mainly ofa huinorons cliaracl<;r. In 1807 
he succeeded Jerimui Is. ,lci'oinc [rpv.J as 
editor of Tn-dtnj- in 1000 lie moved from 
Pinner, wdiere lie had lived for ses'cral 
yeans, to Ilogartti Tioiiso, Ihi.slicy, where 
iie reniiiimal until nhoiit 101)8; thore- 
al’ler, uuUl 1017, he lived ufc St. .Tolm’s 
ti’ootl. 

In the (lul.mmi of lObt J’liin made a 
lour ill the Uiiiletl Stntes; hut he b lf the 
claims of war-work, and in April Jhlo 
he Joined the nnli-aire,r;ift section of the 
Royal Naval Volillileer lieservi!; he svus 
jiosled to the .searchlight stntion on 
I’arliaincnt Hill, and jpiiekly atlained the 
rank of chief petty ollieer. Eyc-slrnin 
(auisccl by this work eventnaliy coiii[)el]ed 
him to abniuioii it, and in 1 !)17 lie became 
a member of the lamdon Ap[ieal Trilumal, 
adjudicating on claims to exemplion from 
military service. At tliis lime, ntid until 
11(20, he lived at Faniliaii i Hoy id, Hticldng- 
liaiiisliire. Ills last liomc was at Watford, 
where he died r> May HidK. I’aiu manied 
ill 1802 Amelia Nina .Anna (died 1!)2()), 
daughter of the juulnul jaiiiilcr Rudolf 
Ix'hiiianii hl-v.l, and sisler of Li/.a l,eh- 
nuum, ilie compuscr, 'J'liey had two 
daiighlers. 

Pain was a man of varied gifts. Ilis 
iiitereslH included siilijeets so di\’<'r.se us 
drawing, Georgian lit l■lilfl)l'r‘, occult lojo, 
and jirccion.K stomps, and his books range 
from a philosophic religions treidi.se (o a 
delectivc novel. Some ol' his stories of the 
siijteriiatnral jiap])i]y eomhine poet ry 
with that frisson wliieli is (‘Xfieeled in 
tales of Ibis kind. Isarly in his eureiu' lie 
was inR'i.seil hy Is. Henley to d(‘\’olc 
himself lo ‘serious’ work, hiil his sense of 
rmi)>e}i»glli(‘ inosi higid}’ deveh)|)ed i'ani!!y 
in him, lii.s linniorous works preilDiuinale, 
and it is by lhe.se tliut lie is besL known, 
I'diza (10t)(») was the lirst of a sucee.ssfnl 
series of books (coidiuued until I'.llh) 
purporting lo [jc writ leu !»>■ a iii'e(<'nli()us 
anrl ridienloiis suburban clerk, di'serihing 
ineideiil.s in his home life, 'i'lie delail and 
descripliuns are reali.sticidly exiiel, and 
(he M'hole reeibd morckuif in i(,s irony, 
e\-«'ii ifsumewhat ovenloiie. Olliei' Is'pieal 
eharactcr.s ilrao’ii Ijy I'nin are t.lie eliar- 
woman, Hits. Miirjilui (IDHi), and llie 
Jolilhng gardener, Kdivards (It) I a). 'I'iicsc 
Ixioks arc conii'dic.s of milliners based on 
keen insight into tlie eliiiraeler of humlilc 
people, but Lhcir humour, if high-spirited 
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ikiid Miliriciil, is not \viMioiitsyiiipnt.hy niid 
i»'sl raitil. 

'I'iiiir.i, 7 May 10‘iH; ‘Mr. IJarry Pain 
lit iloini!’ in Sjilvid's ,fonrn(if,V\‘\mmry IHDl; 
'I'he lUinkinmu Dei'CtulKir IQ'27; IjituUin Mcf- 
cHT}/, •liiriu lOliH ; |)iivatc i[)f<iriiiatH)n.] 

11, 11. G|11.MS/IITL'1[. 

PAT.lNtTi'.U, GEORGE IlERllERT 
(l.S nuisiciiin, wasfiorii al GranL- 

chi'slor D AiigiisL IHlii, the elder son of 
Ji)nnUiaii 1‘siliiicr, tiiiislc-r-printer, of ('an>- 
brid^fc, by liis Avifi', i'ili/abeili, djuiMliliT 
of 'i'liomiis Stcviai.soti, oF Ibuiitim, VorN- 
sliii'C. lie ^Vll.s eousiri to Mie printer and 
luliliograpUcr Willimn lUiwles [q.v.] luvl 
io Sir Gi'or^fc (Jrovo [q v,], the iiiusieiil 
evilie. ami iiisLorian. 

Brcni^fliL u[) at l’iirnbr}d/;e, I'lilnier w»s 
/^really iiillnciici'd Iiy his fsiSher’s frien<l 
the Jilnr^iolcj^dst Jolin IMiison Neale [q.v.]; 
imd al'tei' graduaLiaw Ii.A. at Trinity 
Cainln idgc!, in 1809, ■\va.s or<laitu;d 
deiu'ou in IHC/.l and priest in 1871 i\t 
( licst’er. iris first curacy was at St. 
Mjiryuict's, Tnxlclli 1‘ark, Liverpool, 
■\vhcic Ws ovgnn-iduyh'ijj ntlmeted the. 
sympathelio adniiiafion of tlie musician 
Williani 'I’liomns llest [(pv.]. 

From 187(1 to ]8Hd i’almor, as prie.sl- 
orj^ninist at St. l{iii'niil)as’selnireli,I’iiali(?o, 
eaiue. Uj know tlu', Uev. TUoiniis Ilclnmro. 
fq.v.], i)rc(!{'id()r of St. Mark’.s Collci'c, 
Clietsca, IH-Ui -1877, and o!U!oflhei)ionc‘ers 
of tlie Grcp;ori!in revival; and also the 
llov. G. H. Wood ward, curate of St. 
lliirimbas, with wlioin he bej'an his life- 
work in the redisoovery of the true plain 
eliant tradition and the adaptation of the 
ancient melodies to I'InjflisU texts. To ibis 
task Palmer broii”ht a line musical per¬ 
ception and a iinLiind gill for language; 
lait it wn.s from the iiiaauscripts them¬ 
selves Unit he learned t lie pi‘ijiciple.s of the 
art of adaptation. The preservation of the 
Latin cursiis iiceossitiitcd at times a somc- 
wliat free translation, but he admitted no 
word alien to the authociy.ed version of the 
Bible. He kept in touch with the researches 
of the Dcncdieline eoinimmity at Solesmc.s 
near Le Wans, ivlu-Te his imi.sical seholar* 
ship was liolcl in great respect. 

In 1888 Pnlaier co-operated in the 
foundntion of tlie J’lainsoiig and Medieval 
Music Society, to wliieb he siibsc<|iieatly 
made several conlrdmticms. lie also tUd 
a great work in tlic training of Jjhigli.sli 
religious coinimmitics in the liturgical 
music of the Ciuireh, issuing through St. 
Mary’s Press, Wantage, TheSarum Psalter 
(180d, 5th cd. lOlG), The Order of Vespers 


from the ibViram Jlrevinrij (IK!)!), latest cd. 
U);i4), The OJJices or Jnli oils (I !)0K, :Jrd eci. 
1927), nnd (irm'ls, AUchiijiis and Tracis 
from the Sariim (I'radnlr (l i)OM), ns well as 
niiiiiy oLlier inlajdalJoas of tlie music oC 
Ihe .Mass atul l)ivin<? (Uiiie. 

In J9I7 Ihc arclildsiiop of (.'aiderbiny, 
Dr. Uamlidl Diivitlson, on a petition from a 
number of iuIhieuUal mnsieians, eonfevred 
iiI>on J'aliner a l/aiid)i(li degioc of 
doctor of miisic*. I le ivas pieseiiled for tlie 
degree Iry (Sir) ilielianl 'J'erry, organist of 
W«‘.slniinsler Gallicdi'al, this being fuvLlier 
evidencre of the c.sleeia in v liieli l’aliner’.s 
learning was held outside liie Angliean 
coimmniion. 'I'he same year he went to 
O.vford, taking over J'or a I iiiie I he di lie lion 
of the music at ihc ehureli of llie Soeiety 
of St. .foliii the J'lvaiigelisI, ('owley, wliere 
he had I'mindcd iiie plain eliaat Iraditioii 
many years before. He now had Llie oppor- 
lunity of eonccnliiding on Ids most im¬ 
portant work. The Diuratil Noted, (he text 
of which appeared in Ih'il under llie title 
The Diarual after the. list) of the. Hliistrioiis 
Church of Salishuri/. 'rhe iiianiisi'ript, of 
the nmsie was eomphded just hefure ins 
death; I’art i was piihlislied in l!)2(i and 
Part ii in .1929; ttie reiniiinder is in llic 
I»ress. JIc died at Osl'ord 20 .funi' 1920, 
and was biirietl i)i llie eliiireliyard of St, 
Mary anil St. .loim. 

Palmer was a true .son of (he eatliolie 
revival, a scholar-saint ofgrae ill us eoiirlesy, 
lavi.sh in bc.stowing on ntliers llie Cndls of 
his Ia))oiir.s, who weieoined eiKieism and 
horc dl.snppoinlnicnt as they alone can 
who are eoinpletcly siiigle-iaindeil. 

[Church Timrs, *25 .lunn 192(1; priviile ia- 
rorinatioii; pocsoiint ioiowleiign, ] 

' .1. M, (.’i.o,si;. 

PANKIRIB.ST, EMltlKhlNE (1858- 
1028), leader nf the militant tno\’eiaeid; foi' 
women’s siilTrage, was born at iMaiiehester 
4 July 1S5H. ,Sbc wa.s the oldest dangliter 
and third of tile eleven eliildren of Robert 
GouUlcn, owner of culieo jndnliug nnd 
l)leuch works, by Ins wife, Sophia Jane 
Cralne. Her pari'iits wer<; iieLively inter¬ 
ested in radicalism and rerorni movements, 
illul Emmeline was only fourteen when, 
with her mother, she atleialed lier first 
wonieii’s .siiffi'iige Jneeling. Slu^ was first 
sent to a ‘ladylike’ .sirliool in Manelie,si(‘r 
as a weekly Ixiarder, and at hfteen to a 
imieli more cllieient one in Paris. At 
eighteen she was eonsidcred ‘finislied’; 
she returned hone, and .shortly iiftcr- 
wards, in 1870, manied Ilieliard Alarsdcn 
Fankluii-st, LL.D., n barrister, many years 





Puiikliurst D.N.n. int2'2-io.'{o Pankliur.st: 

oldoi'tl'iiii /\ rii(Jic!il, pstssi'oiiiilc/y rcsnfli'iig onniinofitxi in liu; iu'\v.s|iiij)(ji'S 

intci'c, sled ill social rcfcirin, Dr. Paiikliiirst iH^Vcalcrl to Airs. I’ankliiirsl; tin: uses of 
had long lu'cn a proiiiincot a(ivo<:al.c of publicity. 

^voltlC'll’s .siiHragc. Sir .lolui Duke Kroin Dial, nuuocnt Airs, Panklnir.st 

Colcvidge he luui lieeri eoiiuscl for tlic adoplod si-iisalional oulliods of propa- 
clfiimaiils in tin; ease of ChorlUm v. Linp gaudu: iiiUTrii(ilions at nicclinps were 
in \\'hen vvnineri Imusclioldfi'H I'olhiwofl hy iinjimdonaU' dcjOilal inns, hy 

of Mancln‘sl.cr vinsueccsstoHy elaiiiuai to processious lo liio House of fonunous, 
voto uiiilev liic (‘xisliug law. llis wife al arnl hy origitml and nncxpccicd d(.'\'i('es 
once bcg'in siiiTra|fe work, ami hccaiiic: a lo .secure notoriety fni' tlic cuiisi!, 'I'lic 
nicinlicr "f (fu: Alanelic.sIcT w«)iiu‘n’s Surfragctles, as they were: <'alicd, sccnioit 
sulTragc eoniiiiitlce ; later, wlu'ii diflcn'iiees to lie uhi'piilons. 'I'licy a|i|icai cii in all 
of policy arose, she aini Mrs. .Jaeoli llriglil. sorlsofdi.sglitses, (liey eliaineii tlieiiisch’es 
t'ornUHl a si'liarale coininiftec of tlicir uwa. lo railing.s, and from every poiiil. of \jui- 
Dr. iiiid All's. I’aiikliiii.st. alsti suiiiiorlt'd tagi'llic:y waved ttuir (liigs in Ilic fares 
tlic Alanii'd \\'i)incn'a l’vojM?i-ty lUll - Dr. «il' t’aliinct uiiuistvrs and shuutvd ‘ Vules 
I’ankliiirsl drafii-d (he Ael of 18.S‘J—and for Woiueii’.'J'liey\v<-re repeal cd ly arres(.ed 
their house was a ceidre for |)oliti«*al and iinpriscmeil; liiiLeaeh allcai|il. at.siip- 
rcfornicrs, Kcir llarrlic, Mr.s. llesjuit, Sir prcssioii brought iiiort: ei>ii\'ei'ls ami more 
Cliai'Ics Dilke, and M'ittiam Alurris lieiiig money to tlic (hiinn, ^^■hil’!l giS'W ra|iidly. 
among tJn'ir I'ticfids. 'I’iiey both Jefl. (he /n IhO.S .Mrs. I’anlihoist was fieisi l/' ar- 
liberal party aflcT Mr. (dadslone’.s nd'iisiil resl«‘d and cliarpn-d oflna's at; flo'W 

to ]nit women’s sulTrage into (lie Heforoi Street with ‘eoiuiuct likely to jircjeoke 
Bill of IBS f, and joined the h'uhiuivSociely. a hreaeh of the. peace.’. Mis. PaukUuist 
Five eliikiren were born lo tlieni, tw«i stnis spoke in her own defenee. Sbe was a true 
and lliice dauglilers, of whom the «’I«h-sl, orator, (|uiet in manner and (:lear in sub- 
Clirislabc'l, taler beeame her mollier's .slanee, but. n'ilb a ipialil y of rest i-aincd 
cliiL‘f eollaboi'atoi'. eimilion wliii-h nioveiJ (‘vcii lli(' imlier- 

Thc deal li of Dr. Pauklmrst in 1808 pul eiairt auclic-iiee lo liairs, ()ral oi y, liowe\cr, 
nn end Lo an exceptionally (dose and eon- was unavailing, ami slie was sentenced lo 
gonad oo/ii[(ati(oii.sJiip, and left Airs, three/no/dh.s'imjn-i.soninr/d iyi iloIJmvay 
i'ankinnst with four young ehihlreii (llie. jail. 

oldest hoy having dieil) in slrailetied 'I'liis milibnit eainpaign wa.s intmisilled 
eireiimsbitiees, She firoenred the post of in ibOtt hy cleliiiili-ly illeg.'il acts, siieli us 
registrar of births and (Uaiths at, Busholine, wimhnv-hreaking and deslvuelii)n nf jiro- 
wliieh bi'oiigbl. her a stiiall liieoiiK*, and she perly. AIor<- arri-sls I'olloweil, and the 
held Ibis olliee until Iltb7 wlicii her in- iirisfiners tlii'ii a<h)iited a ])''liey of liiiiiger- 
creasing jireneeuiiation willi the surfrag*- sirilciiig wliieh, in '.]iili uf albtiipls al 
movement eaiised lier (o n-sign and hirhdl I'oreibic f<-i'iliiig, obliged tlu* milluirities 
her chum to u peusion. 1 laving heen for jin release I lieiii afler a shml l.iine. In I his 
Home yours nn active niernher of Itie) vear .Mrs. l‘ardvlioi'.sl made a loj/r in llie 
indepcndenl lahiiui'party, she iinuh’efforts I I'tiiled Stal<‘.s to ai'mise iiil(‘i'isl in the 
to ])rc.ss women's suhrage npmi that, body, movcnient iind to raise monvy l'"i' iier 
but tliinkiiig that, insiillif-ieid. atleiilioii work. In lUH). when an alt-|jiiil>' i‘om- 
was given lo it, she resignetl in IPOt). In niitlee of iiienibers nf parlianjciil tirniwlil, 
she and her daughter, willi u fea -1 forward a Wona-n’s .SiHTrage Bill which 
friends, I'oumleil a m-w Avomen'.s suflrage si'caned to offer .some ehauee of success, 
society, Hie W’uiiietds Social anil J’olilieal .Mrs. 1‘aidi.liursl {‘(msented lo n tiiiee to 
Union, wliieb began with pro|iagan<!a militani'v: but, wlieii the liberal g(i\i'rn- 
(linotig I,iiiiea.sliire woi'kiiig-women. In inetil went lo I lie eounl ry in Noeembei'of 
lypo iliey ileeiiled on Die aph>])l)»n of nuwe that year proinising not hiiig iimve tb;m an 
sh'itlonl iii(‘llio(is, Al a liberal election iidiill male fraiiehisi' liill, luililaney brnlce 
meeting lield in Manchester in Oi'loliei' out with reiiewetl viclriiee. .Mrs. I'link- 
ISlOa, (dirislahel I'ardchurst. and .Annie' Inirsl visited Ana'iiea again in lUll, lail, 
Kenney aslied Sii' MdwanI (Iri-y wliid I'cluriied lo carry on tlie eainpai;,'n, In 
would ))(‘ llie new goveniiiieiil's (loliey ItMtt a polii'c raiti was niaile iipiai tin: 
n 1)0111 \’nt.es I'or v’otiiett; gel I iiig no aiiswrr luaol-iiiiai'lers of I lie W’oini'ii's Social and 
they ai.lual again, and wer<-I'oreihh'ej‘‘<ded I’oliticii] I’liion, and .Mrs, I’anldiurst and 
from the IniU iiuiid great disturbance.. A others were again uri'<‘Kted. .Mtec a, trial 
protest meeting in llie street was followed iit the Cmilnil (’riuiiiial Courts tliey 'were 
by their anesL and j]ji]irisonjnent, juid tJje convjelct) on llie eJuii'ge of consjiiraey. 
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ond satirical, is not without ss’^rnpatby and 
restraint. 

[Tlte. Times, 7 May 1028; ‘Mr. Harry Ptiin 
at Ilolue’ in Jourmil, Vchruary 1804; 

The iJodA'tjudi, Ilcccn\bct lO'it; London Mer¬ 
cury, June 1026; private {nforiivalion.l 

II. li. CiuiMSDlTCn. 

PAI-TtlER, GEORGE HEUnERT 
(IS'J 0-1020), musician, was born at Gruiit- 
chester 0 August 1840, the elder son of 
Jonathan I^ahncr, iiuisler-|n-rnter, of Cam- 
bridge, by his wife, diuiglitcr 

of Thomas Stcvctison, of Rainton, Vork- 
^vhirc. lie was cousin to the ])viutev aiul 
bibliographer William Blades [q.v.] mul 
to Sir George Grove [rpv,], the musical 
critic tuiil liistoriaii. 

Brought up at (.'arnhridge, Palmer was 
greatly ijinuonccd by lii.s father’s friend 
the liturgiologist John Mason Neale [q.v.]; 
and utter graduating B.A. at Trinity 
(.‘ollcgc, Caiubvidge, in 1BG9, was ordained 
deacon in 1B09 mul priest in 1871 at 
CJicstcr. His fust curnoy whs at St. 
Margaret’s, Toxloth Parle, Liverpool, 
wlicre Ills organ-playing attracted the 
sympathetic nclniiration of the musician 
IVilliamThotnaH Best [q.v.]. 

From 187G to GH8h Palnrer, as priest- 
organist at St. Barnabas’s church,Pimlico, 
carno to Icnow the Rev, Thoiiia.s liclmore 
[q.v,], precentor of St. Murk’s College, 
CJicI.sea, 1840-1877, and oncortlicj>ioiic(“r.s 
of tlic Gregorian revival; and also the 
Rev. G. II. Woodward, curate of St. 
Barnabas, with whom he began his life- 
work in the rediscovery of tlvc true plnin 
ebnn t tradition and the ailaptalion of the 
ancient nicloclic.s to ihigllsh texts. To this 
task Palmer brought n fine inu.sieal per¬ 
ception und a natural gift for language; 
hut it wag from 1:lie inaniiscrtpts them¬ 
selves that he Icaniod the principles of the 
art of adaptation. The presevvation of the 
Latin cursifs necessitated at times a some¬ 
what free translation, but he admitted no 
W’oi'd alien to the authorized version of the 
Bible. Hekeptiutouchwithtliercsearche.s 
of the Benedictine coinniiinity at Solcsmts 
near Le Mans, wlicre liis riiiisicul scholar¬ 
ship was hold in great respect. 

In 1888 Pahnev co-o]K;ratcd in the 
foundation of the IMainsong and Medieval 
Mu.sic Society, to whieh he siib.se<iuently 
made scveml contrilndion.s. He oNo did 
a great work in the training of English 
religious ooninuiiiitics in the liturgical 
music of the Church, issuing tlirough St. 
Maty’s Press, Wantage, The Sttrmn Psailor 
{1891', 5th eel. 1016), The Order of Vesjyers 


10.-14), I he Offices or Jntroits (loo8, 3rclo<i‘ 
1927), and Grails, AUclu.im and TrS 
from the Sarmi Gnidale as well 

many other adaptations of the nuisie nP 
Hie Mass and Divine OiVieo. ‘ 

In 1017 the avebbisliop of Cnnterburv 
Dr. Randall Davidson, on a petition from a 
miinber of iiilhiontial miisieians, conferred 
iipon Palmer a Lambeth degree of 
doctor of music. He was pri'sented for the 
degree by (Sir) RieJimd Terry, organist of 
IVcstniinster Ciitticdval,this being huthcr 
evidence of the esteem ii\ whieh Palmer’s 
learning was held outside the Anglican 
communion. The .sninc year he went to 
O.vford, hiking over 1‘or a time the direction 
of the music at the cluirch of ttie Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, where 
he hiul foumietl the plain clumt tradition 
many years hofore. IlcnowhaiUhc oppor- 
trinity of concentrating on his most im¬ 
portant work. The JJinrnol iVo/ed, the text 
of which appeared in 1921 under the title 
The Diurnal afler the Use of the itliisti ioiis 
Church of Salishury. Tfie uuimiseiipt of 
the inii.sie was eotuplidcd just hofovc his 
death; I’act i was published in 1926 and 
Part ii in 11J2U; the. ronuiiiulcr is in the 
press. He died nt CDxi'oi'd 2P June 1926 
and was buried in the eliurehyard of St, 
Mary and St. John. 

Palmer was n true son of the catholic 
revival, nscli()lin'-.siiiiitof'gra(;ious courtesy, 
Javi.sli in l)e.sl:t)Wiiig on othei's Hie fruits of 
lu'.s lubourK, who weteomed oriticisiu tmd 
liore disiippointincuL us they alone can 
who are completely singlc-mindcil. 

\Church Times, 2.1 Jiinn priv.ite in- 

fonnation; per,soniil Icnoivlcdgi^.] 

J. M. Cr.osn, 

PANia-IUnST, EMMELINE {1858- 
1028), leader of the niilitaut movement for 
women’s suffrage, was born at Manchester 
4 July 1858. She was tlie eldest daughter 
and third of the eleven children of llobcrt 
Gouldcn, oivner of calico jirintiiig and 
bleach works, by liLs wife, .Sophia Jane 
Criiine. Her parents were actively inter- 
c.sted in radioali.smand refoj'in movements, 
suwl Enuncliuc xviis only foiirlccn when, 
with her mother, she nllcndml her ilvst 
wonien’.s suffrnge iiu-iMing. She was first 
sent to a ‘ladylike’ school in Manchester 
as 11 weekly hoarder, and at liftiH-'n to a 
iinieh more cnicient one in Paris, At 
eighteen .she -was considered Tiiiishcd’; 
slic returned home, tiurl sliortly after¬ 
wards, in 1870, married Rtehavd Marsclca 
Paukhurst, LL.D., a barrister, many years 
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older Hum licr.solC. A rndfojil, ijsissioniilcfy 
intiiroslcd in suciiil rcl'orni. Dr. riinkhuriit 
inid long boon a prominent advocate of 
women’s stiffnige. Witli Sir John Duke 
Coleridge ho. had been counsel for the 
claimants in Lliu ease of Chorlton v. Lings 
ill ivlum women housclmlclcts 

of Maiielicslei' unsucct'.ssfully claimed to 
vote under Llie e.':istiiig law. Hia wife tit 
once began .suffrage work, tmcl bccninc a 
member of the Manchester women’s 
suffrage committee; Inter, when differences 
of j>olicy aro.se, site and Mrs. Jacob Bright 
rorincd a separate committee of their own. 
Dr. and Mrs. Paiikliurst also supported, 
tile Married Women’s Property Bill—Dr. 
Pankhvivst drafted the Act of 1882—and' 
their hou.se was a eentro for political 
I'crormcr.s, ICeir Hartlic, Mrs. Bc.sant, Sir 
Cliarlcs Dillie, and \Villiam Morris being 
among tlicir I'liends. They both left the 
libeial \)ai'ty iiCtev Mr, Gladstone’s refusal 
to ])ut women’s .siiflrago into the Reform 
Bill of and joined the FaVjianSocicty. 
Five ebildrcn were born to them, two sons 
and three daiiglitcrs, of whom the elde.st, 
Clu'istabel, later beeumc her motliec’s 
cliief collaborator. 

Tile death of Dr. Pniikhni'st in 1898 iml 
na end to an exceptionally close and con¬ 
genial companionship, and left Mrs. 
Panklnu'st with four young children (llic 
eldest boy iiaving died) in strnitened 
eircnmstinices. She procured the post of 
registrar of birtlis and deaths at Riisholmc, 
which brouglit lier a small income, and she 
held this oljice until 1007 when her in¬ 
creasing preoccuputioii with the suffrage 
movement emiscd licr to resign and forfeit 
her claim to a pension. Having been for| 
some years an active member of the 
independent lalioiir \>ai'ty, .she made efforts I 
to press women’,s siillrage ujion that body, 
but thinking that insnnieient attention 
was given to it, .she rc.signed in 1900. In 
]9D3 .she and her daughter, with a few 
friends, founded a lunv women’s suffrage 
society, the ^^'onlen’s Social and Political 
Union, whicli began with propnganda 
among baiicasbiro working-women. In 
1 DOS fcliey decided on tlic adoption of more 
sti'iclent metluid.s. At n liberal election 
meeting tiold in I\IiUiclioster in Oeloher 
1905, CliYistabel Pniiklmrst ami Annie 
Kenney asked Sir Edward Grey wlml 
would be the new govcniment’s policy 
about vote.s for ivoiiieii; getting no answer 
they asked again, and ivere forcibly ejected 
from the hall amid great distiirbanee. A 
protest meeting in the street wa.s followed 
by their arrest and imprisonment, and the 


re.siilting eonmmtion in the nciv.spapers 
revealed to Mrs. Pankhurst the uses of 
publicity. 

From that moment Mrs. Pnnidiurst 
adopted sensational methods of ])roi)!i- 
gaiula: interruptions at mceling.s were 
followed by impovUmatu dcpiitalions, by 
proccs.sions to tlie lieu,sc of Connnons, 
and by original and unexpected dcviec.s 
to secure notoriety for tlio cause. TJie 
Suffragettes, as they were called, .semncil 
to be ubiquitous. Tlicy appeared in all 
sorts of disguises, they cliaiiied tlicrnNcIvca 
to raiUngs, find iVom every point of van¬ 
tage they waved their dags in the facic.s 
of Cabinet ministers and shouted ‘Vote.s 
for Women'’. They ■wcvcve.jjcatedly arrested 
and imprisoned ; but each attempt at .siip- 
preissioii brought more eoiivcrts fincl more 
money to the Union, whieli grow ra[>idly. 
In 1908 Mrs. Pankhurst was liei.seff ar¬ 
rested and charged with oUieis at Bow 
.Sti'cet with ‘coiuiiitit likely to [n'civoke 
a iM'cach of the peace’. Mr.s. Pankluirst 
spoke in her own defence. She was a true 
orator, quiet in nmnner and elear in sub¬ 
stance, but with quality oC restrainccl 
ciifcotion Avliich inove<] cviai Hie police- 
eoiirt iindicnccto tenrs. Oralory, bo\vc!\’<:r, 
was umivfuling, and slie was .senti'iiced to 
three iiiontlhs* j«npj‘i.sonnient in llollcjway 
jail. 

This militant cainpnign was intensiliciI 
in 1999 by definitely illegal nebs, siudi as 
window-brefilcing find (lostriietimi of pro¬ 
perty. hfore anv.sts followed, mid 1li<' 
prisoners then adopted a ]>oliey of Imngcr- 
striking which, in spite of nl,l('ni[ils at 
forcUile feeiling, obliged the luillinritie.s 
to relea.se them after !i sljoi'L time. In Ibis 
year Mr.s. Piiiiklimvst iiiiide fi hmr in I ho 
United SUites to arou.so. iiUcrest iu Hio 
movciiient and to raise iiiotua' I'cir her 
woi'k. In 1919, -wlii-n an all-iniiiy coni- 
mittee of mcnilicrs of imrliaiin-iil hi'nnidit 
fonvurd a IVoineirs SiilTiagc iSill wbich 
.seemed to ofCer soiue eliauei- uf siuci 
Mr.s. Pnnkbni'.st eonscnli’d (o a liiiei lo 
inilitancrs'; Imt, wfien llw lilicaal gi)\i iii- 
iiUMit went to the cniiiili'y in No\'o(iibiT of 
lliat year promising nolbing ninic lli.m an 
adult male frauehisc tall, mililaiu'V lankr 
out witli renewed vinloncis Mrs, r.ii)l-- 
linr.st visited Anua'ica again in loll, Inl 
relui'iied to carry on (tie c.’inii :ii; ii. h' 
11912 a police raiil was inadr llif 

head-tiuurlcrs <if llie lUman'v Sm< bil au'i 
Political Union, and .Mrs. I'anl-.liin-vl and 
otheif} were again arresHd. .Mdr a ti ial 
at the Ceiitriil Criniiiial ( niu is ilioy wers’ 
convicted on the charge of con.spinii'y. 
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and. he advised Parratt to aj3ply for the insistence on nttenUon hciiig paid to the 
post of organist of fllagdalcn College, minutiae of the text, clcaimo.ss of toch- 
Oxford, which lie himself was vacating. ni<iue in its delivery, and cvystal-cloar 
Parratt applied and was at once elected, phrasing arc noted by all whom he taught, 
and his name imniecliately became closclj' The services at St. George’s chape! became 
associated with Oxford and its music, the focus point of organists all over the 
remaining ao until his death. He spent country, as a very large mimlier of im. 
ten hai^py years at Oxford, and entered porfcnnt organistships eanie to lie fdled by 
fully into the musical life of the university, Parratt’s pupils. 

conducting various college musical soci- In appreciation of Parratt’s work as 
etics, and taking a proiniucnt part in the tcaclicr and organist and of his respoussj. 
activities of the University Musical Club, bility for music conneoted with public 
He was also president of the University services as well as with thci more intimate 
Chess Club. ones of the royal family, Queen Victoria 

In 1882 Parratt received a command knighted him nnd made* him her private 
invitation from Queen Victoria to succeed organist iu August 1892, and a year later 
Sir George Job Elvey [q.v.] as organist of appointed him master of the queen’s 
St. George’s chapel, V’indsor, Windsor music. Both of these ofTiecs were con- 
was thenceforth to be the centre from Armed by King Edward VII, who a3V}ivdcd 
which radiated all the activities of Parratt the M.V.O. (1001), and also by 
PaiTatt’.smatm'ir7gpou’ers. Elvey’slegacy King Geoj-ge V, frojn M’hom he rceoived 
to bis successor was a fully equipped choir, the C.V.O. (1017) and the K.C.V.0.(1021), 
the services of an ajrprentice assistant At Oxford his appointment in 1008 as 
organist—Hubert Walter Hunt, after- successor to Sir Charles Hubert Ilnstinga 
wards organist of Bris tol Cathedral—and Parry [q.v.] in the professorship of music, 
an cxten,si\'e repertory from the works a post which he held until his resignation 
of Thomas Tallis to those of S. S. Wesley, in 1018, the award of the honorary degree 
on which to graft works by the younger of Mus. Doe. iji 1894, as well as liis ejection 
British school of Chureli musicians, to an honorary fellowship at Magdalen 
notably those of (Sir) Charles Villicrs College in 190G, testify to the university’s 
Stanford [q,v.]. IMany of Stanford’s works appi-cciation of Iris distinction as amusi- 
were first performed, before publication, in cian. The universities of Cambridge and 
St. George’s chapel. But by no means the Durham awarded him honorary degrees iu 
least important item of Elvey’s legacy 1010 and 1912 respectively, 
was the Windsor nnd Eton Miwlrigal For Parmtt’s organ playing no term 
Society, on admirably equipped body seems more adequate than ‘statuesque’, 
wcllnigh one hundred strong, founded by to which ‘poetical’ must be added when 
himself. This society, in conjunction with considering his pOAvers as an accomi^anist. 
the choir of St. George’s chapel, made the He had no set rules, but taste always; 
annual performance of the 'St. Matthew no set interpretation, but dullness never, 
Passion’ an important part of the musical His work as a composer must not be left 
life of the neighbova’bood. The founding unrccortlcd. General acclamation yrocted 
by Parratt Of the Windsor Orchestral his ‘Confortare’, the anthem written for 
Society left his successors similarly in- the coronation of King Edward in 1002, 
debted. and again performed at that of King 

Almost immediately after his removal George in 1011. ‘The Face of Death’ 
to Winclsor, Sir George Grove [q.v,] in- (words by Tennyson), at its first public 
vited Parratt to become chief professor of performance at the Windsor Festival in 
the organ at the recently founded Royal 1984, made a deep impression. His 
College of Music, of which Grove was the madrigal, ‘Long Live Victoria' (words by 
first director. This appointment made the Sir Herbert Warren), was written for and 
opportunity of learning to play the organ performed at the open air nubadc on the 
under one of its foremost living exponents occasion of the quc(;n’.s eightieth birthday 
available to a greater number of pupils iu 1899, by the combined musical societies 
than had hitherto been possible, and in of Windsor. As a composer of cluiroh 
July 1902 several hundreds of these enter- music, considered solely as the author of 
tained thcirnuisler uta bauquetinLondon the impressive and dramatic setting of the 
and preseiitcd liiin with a piece of old ‘Obiit’and its preceding hymn (words by 
silver, Parratt’s innneiiee as a teacliei' of A. C. Benson), and the inusicfoj'iJie special 
the organ is evidenced by the ‘school of servicefortheinvestitureofaknightofthc 
organ playing’ which he founded. His Garter in St. George’s chapel, revived for 
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the inv(!.stitiii-c of Echvard, Prince of Wales, 
in Farmtt is worthy of respect. 

Pavnitt’s only serious illness, which 
bc<^aii a few nioivtlis before he died, did 
not interfere very ninteriuUy with his 
conduct of tl»c services in St. George’s 
chfij)cl, and he was still carrying out the 
duties of his position when the end came 
at his house in the cloisters at Windsor 
27 March 1921. Ilis ashes ate buried at 
the foot of tile stair itricler the slmdow of 
the loft and the organ console on which 
he played for forty-two years. Of his 
five children, one son and four daughters, 
all save his eldest daughter survive liim. 

Tlicre arc j>ortraits of Parratt by Gerald 
Moira (1892) in the practice-room of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and by J. S. 
Sai'gcnt (1014), prc.scntcd to hady Parratt 
by her husband’s friends, and now in the 
possession of his daughters. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
K. F. JI. AienicMAN. 

PATON, DIABMID NOEL (1850- 
1928), iihysiologist, was born in Ediu- 
biivgh 19 March 1859, the eldest son of 
Sir Joseph Noel Paton, artist [q.v.], by 
liis wife, Margaret, dauglitcr of Alexander 
Ferrier, of Bloomhill, Dumbartonshire. 
He was educated at Edinburgli Academy 
and at Edinburgh University, He gradu¬ 
ated B.Sc. in 1881 und M.B., C.M., with 
first class honours, in 1882, and in the 
same year was elected Baxter scholar in 
natural science. 

OriginnJJy attracted to botany, Paton 
carried out his first research in this field. 
In the study of medicine, however, he 
found his true vocation, and, after a brief 
period of study in Vienna and Paris, he 
was aivarded in 1884 a biological fcUorv- 
sliip in the Edinburgh physiological de¬ 
partment under Professor William Ruther¬ 
ford [q.v.]. Tlicn began a steady output I 
of research which only ended with his 
retireincirt four months before his death. 
In 1886 Paton was elected lecturer in 
physiology at Surgeons’ Hall (Scliool of 
Medicine of Royal Colleges, Edinburgh), 
and tlirce years later (18 80), was appointed 
superintendent of the research laboratory 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin¬ 
burgh, His wiiolc time was titen devotijd 
to teaching and research, and the output 
from the laboratory under his control was 
remarkable for its excellence and diversity. 
This ollice he vacated in 1006 forthcregius 
professorship of physiology in Glasgow 
University, a post which he held until his 
retirement in 1928, As professor he was a 
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stimulating toachev, a helpful colleague, 
and an entluisiastit! researcher. 

Attracted from, the lirst by the clicniieul 
aspects of physiology, Patoir was one of the 
earliest workers in Great Britain to take 
up the study of metabolism and imLriiioii. 
Some of his most original work was done 
in this field. Of his several dietary investi- 
gationa the most outstanding -was the 
valuable report, produced in conjunction 
with Dr. Leonard FinclJny, on Poverty, 
NiilriUon and Grozvih, published by the 
Medical Rcsourch Council (1020). He was 
also intensely interested in the endocrine 
glands, and published in 1918 a very 
stimulating book on the Nervous and 
Chemical Itegutntors of Metabolism. Inter¬ 
ested also in heredi tj', he published (192G) 
The Plu/siology of the ConlinuUu of 
a book in which he vigorously attacked 
many of the orthodox views on the sub¬ 
ject. In all he published some ninety 
papers, as well ns text-books for medical 
and veterinary students. 

Paton was appointed ii member of the 
royal commission on salmon lishcries 
(1900) and of the Medical Research Council 
(1918-1023). Elected a fefiow of the Royal 
Society in 1014, he was on its council from 
1022 to 1024. lie ^vas also a fellow of tJic 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (1886), ami a 
fellow of the Royal College of Pliysicimis, 
Edinburgh(1880). Hercccivedatihonorary 
LiL.D. degree from Edinburgh University 
in 1010. He married in 1808 Agatha, 
daughter of Alcxuudcr Balfour, mercliant, 
of Dawyclc, Peeblesshire, and had one son 
and one daughter. He died at his home, 
Stobo, Peeblesshire, 30 September 1028. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. civ, 
B, 1029 ; personal knowledge.] 

E. P. CA7'lICAnT. 

I PEAKE, ARTHUR SAMUEL (lflG.5- 
1029), theologian and biblical scholar, was 
born at Leek, StaffordHliirc, 24 November 
1805, the second son and tliirci child 
in 0 family of seven of the Rev. 
Samuel Peake, a Primitive Methodist 
minister, by his wife, Ro.sabclla Smith, 
the daughter of a llcrefordslure fanner. 
In accordance witli the custom of the 
Methodist ministry, liis father moved fre¬ 
quently from one ‘circuit ’ to another, and 
Peake was educated at various day 
schools^ ultimately going up in 1883 with 
a classical scholarship from King Henry 
VIII grammar school, Coventry, to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. After classical 
honour moderations he read Cor the honour 
scliooj of theology, with a view to taking 

uu 
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orders in the Church of England. lie an interdenominational character. Peake 
obtained a first class in 1987, and continued took a leading part in working out the 
to reside after graduation, winning the scheme, and when tlie faculty wiis set up, 
Denyer and Johnson scholarship in 1889 he became the first occiiiiant of tlie 
and the Ellei'ton essay in 1890. He was Rylands chair of biblical criticism aiul 
not, however, ordained, but remained exegesis, while retaining his appointment 
to the end a Methodist layman. at Hartley College. 

In 1800 Peake was elected to a thco- In addition to his strictly academic 
logical fellowsliip at Merton College, a work, Peake rendered important service 
position which he held for seven years, on the council of the John Rylands 
Earlier in the same year he had begun Library from its foundation in 1809 to his 
teaching at Mansfield College, which had death as chairman of the council. Re 
been established at Oxford in 1886 for the edited the Jlolborn Revieto from 1919 until 
training of candidates for tlie ministry of his death. He took an active part in the 
the Free Churches. His work here was ecclesiastical affairs of his own Church, and 
mainly in the field of the Old Testament, of the Free Churches in general, and was a 
though his interest in the New Testament leader in the movement for reunion, both 
was probably ecpially great, and his dis- among the Metliodist bodies and beyond 
tinctive contribution to biblical studies them. Hisnuracroiis activities were carried 
was possible only to one who was a master out under the handicap of uncertain health, 
in both (ickls. ' and the amount which he accornplislicd 

Peake’s career was soon given a decisive was astonishing to those who knew him. 
turn by a call from his own Church. Up Peake’s knowledge of carreut literature, 
to this time tlie Primitive Methodists had both native and foreign, in the Jicld of 
been backward in providing for the then- biblical studies, was as nefU'ly exhaustive 
logical training of their ministry. A group as one man’s kno^vledge can be. His 
of reformers, with the financial bacldng of original contributions to biblical learning 
(Sir) William Hartley, a w'ealthy manu- were marked by accurate scholarship inul 
facturer of Aintrce, formed a plan to turn a severe and balanced judgement, Iciining 
the existing Theological Institute nt Man- to the side of caution in critical questions. 
Chester, witli its onc-ycnr course and anti- But the works of scliolarship on a large 
qiiated methods, into a college with a full scale w'hich he was known to have had in 
theological cuiTiculiitn on modern lines, hand for many years remained as frng- 
On the foundation of Hartley Primitive meiits on his premature death. Hisdistinc- 
Methodist College at Manchester, Peake tive achievement lay in the diffusion of 
was asked to take responsibility for the the methods and rcsnlLs of sound biblical 
curriculum, with the position of tutor in learning. Such books as The Bibk; Ils 
the college. After some hesitation, and Origin, ils Significance, a)id ils Abiiling 
against the tulvice of some of his friends, Worth (1913), and The Problem of Suffering 
he accepted the post. He went to Man- in the Old Teslamenl (IfiOl), togetlicr witli 
chc.ster in 1892, and for the remaining a Commentary on the Bible (1919) winch 
thirty-seven years of his life he was identi- he planned and edited, luivc had a wide 
fied with Hartley College. At the begin- circulation and very great infiiicncc. lie 
ning, his theological position was looked helped a generation of Clirislian laity, 
upon with suspicion by many as being brought up in the older tradition, to matce 
dangerously ‘advanced’; but his personal the dilficult transition to a modern oiit- 
qualities won confidence even where his look without los.s of balance, and his work 
views were disliked, and at Iris death he did much to save the Free Cluirchos of 
held a position of almost unique authority Great Britain from the baneful effects of 
in his Cliurch. The higher intellectual ‘Fundamentalist’ controversies, 
standard of its ministry, and the broader Peake married in 1892 Harriet Mary, 
outlook of its members in general, were daughter of John Sillman, of Oxford, who 
largely the result of Peake’s teaching and suiwivcd him together with theii' tlu'ce 
influence. sons. He received the honorary degree 

Peake’s work nt Manchester was not of D.D. from the uni\’orsity of Aberdeen 
confined to a denominational college. In in 1907, and IVoni the university of Oxford 
190J it was decided to form a faculty of in 1920. He died at Manchester 19 August 
theology in the university of Manchester. 1920. 

This was the first theological faculty to be 20 Aurm.st 1020; L. S. Peake, 

established in any oftlie modern,‘secular’ ArUmr Samuel Peuke: A Memoir, IfliJO; jier- 
universities, and had from the outset Boual knowledge.] C. II. Douu. 
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PEARCE, ERNEST HAROLD (18fi5- 
19IU)), bishop of Worcester, the eldest son 
of James Pearce, -was born 23 July 1865 
fit 48 Great Marlbovougir Sti-eet, London, 
‘v)iich then housed tlie West branch of 
the Yoinm Men’s Christian Association, 
of Avhicli liis father was the secretary. His 
mother, Jane Coiudcnay, was the eldest 
daughter of Walter Edmonds, of Pen¬ 
zance, and sister of tlie Hev. Walter John 
Edmonds, chaneidlor of Exeter Cathedral. 

A Severn attack oi' rheumatic fever at the 
nge of seven seriously affected Pearce’s 
iicart aiu! conditioned his liabits through¬ 
out his life, so that he was always aware 
of tJic possibility of n sudden end, which 
ultimately came. 

In 1874, on the presentation of the 
banker F. A. Bevan, Pearce was admitted 
to Christ’s Hospital, and thus began his 
connexion with that foundation wliich w'ns, 
ill one form or another, to last all hia life: 
he was exhibitioner, assistant master, 
governor, almoner, chairman of the ccluea- 
tion committee, and vicc-elmimian of the 
council of almoners. He also became its 
histoi inn In TheAmidhofChrisVsTlospilal 
( 1001 ,2nd ed, 1008). In 1884 Penree, who 
was a Grecian at CJn-ist’s I-To.spilaJ, entered 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, as a classical 
scholar and cimral exjiibitioncr, and ob¬ 
tained second classes in the first division 
of the classical tripos (1887) and in the 
second part of the theological tripos (1888), 
graduating B.A. in 1887 and M.A. in 1891. 
He was ordained deacon in 1889 and priest 
in 1890 by Archbishop Benson, his title to 
orders being an assistant-master.ship at 
the South Eastern College (now St. Law¬ 
rence College), Ramsgate. In 1891 he 
returned to Christ’s Hospital as an assis¬ 
tant master, but in 1892 accepted the post 
of metropolitan district secretary of the 
and Foreign Bible Society, of| 
which he ultimately became a life gover-' 
nor and vice-president (1914). 

In 1895 there occurred a vacancy in the 
living of Christ Church, Newgate Street 
(held in conjunction with that of St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane), where the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital atteirded the Sunday 
morning service; and the patrons for that 
turn, the governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, appointed Pearce to fill it. He 
soon re-seated the church and brought 
the boys clown from uncoinfoi-table gal¬ 
leries to the floor of the building. Pearce’s 
appointment to the living led to his 
becoming chaplain in 1SO6-1807 to the 
lord mayor of London, Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, the alderman of Ids ward, and to 


a close connexion for many yenrs ^vith tlie 
Mansion House and the life of the City. 
His life while he held his City living (that 
is, until 1012) was full of activities of all 
kinds: he became a freeman on the roll of 
the Musicians’ Company and served as 
its cliaphiin; he was professor of biblical 
history at Queen’s College, Harley Street 
(1899-1005); for four years he was secre¬ 
tary of the London Diocesan Church 
Reading Union; he was elected on to the 
court of Sion College, bceurne treasurer 
and president, and in 1913 published its 
liistory, Sion College nnd Library; iiewas 
a member of the court of assistants 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, was twenty-nine times a steward 
I of its festival, and for ten years a treasurer, 
and wrote an account of the charity, The 
I Sons of the Clergy (1904, 2nd cd. 1928). 

In 1899 Pearce joined the staff of The 
Times as its ecclesiastical correspondent 
and was in Printing House Square every 
night, except Saturday, in order to write 
up the and to provide obituaries. 

Newspapers usually keep a ‘graveyard’ in 
stock, but from time to time a gap has 
suddenly to be filled; on one occasion the 
obituary notice of n vciy eminent .soicnti.st 
had to be compiled on a Sunday night by 
the joint effoits of the ecclesiastical and 
military correspondouts, Pearce’s facility 
of composition and sound common sense 
soon led to leader-writing as well. About 
this time he came into close contact with 
the prime minister’s oilice and became an 
imoflicial adviser in tlic allocation of ecclesi¬ 
astical patronage. Since he possessed the 
gift of knowing men and of holding his 
tongue, he rvas passed on from one prime 
minister to another, and was still ‘ looking 
in at Downing Street’ to the day of liis 
death. 

In 1911 Pearce was appointed by Mr. 
Asquith to a canonry at Westminster 
Abbey, for, in addition to his w'ork for 
the prime ministcr’.s ofrice, he was becom¬ 
ing known as a thoughtful and acceptable 
preacher, and Bishop Ryle, as dean of 
Westminster, had suggested his name for 
the post. At Wc.stininster Pearce became 
in due course treasurer (1912-191G), arch¬ 
deacon (1916-1918), and sub-dean (1918- 
1919). Whatever position he held, he at 
once wanted to research into its liistory: 
Christ’s Hospital, Sion College, the Sons 
of the Clergy, liad given Iiim tire oppor¬ 
tunity. At Westminster mucli investiga¬ 
tion had been carried out by Dean Armi- 
tnge Robinson and his predecessors; but 
I’carcc spent a large amount of tijnc in tlie 
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nuiuiment room and produced a work of 
grent iinijortance for ecclesiastical and 
monastic history iu The Monks of West¬ 
minster: being a Register of the Brethren of 
the Convent from the time of the Confessor 
to the Dissolution (1910). He also produced 
William dc Colchester, Abbot of West¬ 
minster (1915), and Waller de Wenlok, 
Abbot of Westminster (1920). By this 
original research he quiilifiotl for the 
Cambridge degrees of Litt.D. (1917), B.D. 
(1020), and D.D. (1924). 

In the course of the European War 
Pearce’s activities were strangely diverted 
into quite a different channel. During liis 
time at Cambridge he had served in the 
Volunteers, and in the City he had been 
chaj^lain to the 8th battalion, London 
Regiment (Post Onice Rifles), and had 
gained the Territorial decoration. The 
chaplains’ department of the War OITiee, 
aun'icient for peace time, svas in need of 
assistance to deal with the new situation 
created by the War. Pearce was appointed 
assistant cliaplain-gcncral (1915-1919), 
with the substantive rank of brigadier, 
and greatly helped to secure the smoother 
and more orderly working of the depart¬ 
ment. He was a chaplain to King George V 
in 1918 and 1010, and in 1019, at the close 
of the War, received the C.B.E. 

In 1010 Pearce was nominated by Mr. 
Lloyd George to the bishopric of Wor¬ 
cester, and was consecrated in Wcstinin- 
eter Abbey 24 February. It was something 
of an experiment to send a Londoner born 
and bred to a rural diocese, with Hai*tle- 
bury Castle as his residence; but Pearce’s 
country clergy soon got to know and to 
respect him. London was still the scene 
of part of his labours; for, as a director of 
the London Life Association, which had 
incorporated tiie Clergy Mutual Otficc, he 
was there every week and was tlms able 
to keep up his regular attendances at the 
board meetings of Christ’s Hospital, the 
Ecclesiastical Commi.ssion, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and other bodies where Iiis 
capacity for business was valued. But 
Ilartlebury Castle was his home; and, more 
suo, he wrote a book about it, Harllebury 
Castle (1020). I'lis antiquarian interests 
(he was elected F.S.A. in 1918) led him to 
^vo^k upon the V\’’orcestcr Cathedral muni¬ 
ments and to edit for the Worcestershire 
Historical Society The Regisler of Thomas 
de Cobham, 1317-1327 (1930); on his 
knowledge of the Register he had already 
published a life of Thomas de Cobham, 
Bishop of Woveesier (1923). 

In the controversies over the Prayer 


Book (1927-1928) Pearce always took the 
conservative side, and he spolce aiid voted 
in the House of Lords against tlic approval 
of the ‘ Deposited Book ’. But this attitude 
did not in any way affect the regard of 
the Worcestei’shire people for him; they 
had found liim to be a just and generous 
ruler of his diocese. 

Pearce’s own college, Peterhouse, elect¬ 
ed him an lionoraiy fellow in 1019 and, 
on his incorporating at Oxford and pro¬ 
ceeding to the degree of D.Litt. in 1929, 
Worcester CoEegc, Oxford, paid liim the 
like honour. Among his writings not 
previously mentioned are The Book of 
God’s Kingdom (1002), English Chrislian- 
itif in its Beginnings (1008), The Latvs of 
the Earliest Gospel (1913), and a postlui- 
mous work, The Correspondence of Richard 
Third and William Mason, completed and 
edited by Leonard Whibley (1030). 

Pearce died suddenly, within the pre¬ 
cincts of Westminster, while on his way 
to attend the opening of parliament 28 
October 1080; his ashes are buried in 
Worcester Cathedral at the foot of tlie 
monument of Bishop Hurd. He was un¬ 
married. 

There is a portrait of Pearce by Solomon 
J. Solomon at Hnrllcbiiry Castle, and 
another by A. Hyndman hangs in tlie 
hall of Christ’s Hospital, Horiiliam; there 
is also ft memorial tablet to him in the 
cloisters of the I-Ios])ital. 

[Personal knowledge.] E. C. Peaiici:, 

PEARSON, WEETMAN DICKIN¬ 
SON, first Viscount Cowdhay (1850- 
1927), contractor, was born at Shelley 
Woodhousc, Yorksliire, 15 July 185(1, the 
eldest son of George Pearson, of Bricken- 
donbury, near Hertford, by hi.s wife, 
Sarah, daughter of Wectinan Dickiiison, 
of High Hoyland, Yorkshire. He ^Ya3 
educated privately at Harrogate. His 
grandfather, Samuel Pcanson, had founded 
a firm of contractors, and of this linn 
Weetman Pearson, after serving a .short 
apprenticeship, became a partner in 1875, 
at the early age of nineteen. When he 
joined, the head-quarters of the business 
were at Bradford, and its operations were 
carried out chiefly in the North of England. 
The firm was suffering at the time from 
the high price of coal, and the moment 
W'as favourable for new dcvc!lo])ments. 
Young Pearson decided to extend its 
sphere of activity by finding openings 
abroad, and he visited both Spain and the 
United States, where contracts of all kiiuls 
M'cre midertukcn. These brought pros- 
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perity to the company, and in 1884 the of the Aii Board. His duty %Yas to cou> 
head ofnccs were moved from Bradford to sider how the air forces could be broiiglit 
jjOiulon. harmoniously under a ningle ministry, and 

In 1881) Pearson went to Mexico, and how the supply of aircial't could be in- 
tliere establi-dicd for lii.s firm a valuable creased. When his woi'k ciimc to aji end 
business connexion. Tlie first contract in the following Novcinbcv, lie wus able 
wliich he secured was for a big drainage to point to a consideralile inercasii in the 
scheme; this was followed by contracts effective air forces of the country, 
for railways, electric lines, harbours, and After the Wnr Lord Cowdray made 
watci'worlcs. In tlic course of these opera- occasional appenrances upon jjoJitical 
tions he acquired extensive tracts of land platforms, and took some part in the dis- 
rich in oil. Pearson’s position in Mexico cussion of current questions. But in 
was for some time one of predominant public life generally he was little known, 
aiitliority, although he had not the field although his business ability was rccog- 
to liinisclf, Subsidiary branches of the nized by those who came in contact with 
American Standard Oil Company were him. A point of some interest in his career 
already at w'orlc there, and tlie struggle is the fact that his earliest business 
between contending interests ivas carried triumphs were gained wlicn he ivas a boy, 
on vigorously and not 'without exciting with hardly any education or teclinicul 
episodes. In July 1908 the Dos Boeasivell, training. In later life he used to einjihasi/.c 
the largest oil gush on record, was opened the ncccs.sity of a contractor having an 
by Pearson, and burst forth in over- expert’s knowledge of every detail of tlie 
whelming volume. Unfortunately for the work which he undertook, a praiscivortiiy 
contractors, the column of oil caught fire, maxim -to which he himself had proved a 
and the crater, flaming up to an immense striking exception. 

height, burjied for -weeks, an accident Lord Cowdmy’s gifts to public objects 
which caused heavy loss. Another well, were numerous and often substantial, He 
tlie Polvero, yielded a hundred thoii.sand maintained his interest in tile Air Force, 
barrels of oil a day. Pearson was the first contributing in 1018 the sum of £100,000 
to fill oil-tankers at sea through pipe.s. for the endowment of the Royal Air Force 
After the European War he relinquished Club, and at a later date another large .sum 
his controlling interests in the Mexican -to the Force’s memorial fund. Aberdeen 
oil-fields to tiio llo 3 'iil Dutch Shell group, in particular ivas indebted to him and 
Apart from tlieir special connexion'with Lady Cow'drny for many benefactions. 
Mexico, Pearson and hi.s firm carried out, The Cowdray memorial hall bears liis 
as contractors, works of great importance name, while the university, of ■which lie 
In many parts of the world. In 1894 they was rector from 1018 to 1021, tlie hos- 
eompJeted the Blaclfwall tunnel under the pitals, and other institutions of the city 
Thames, and at the opening ceremony owed much to his support, He owned 
Pearson was created a baronet. Tlicy extensive estates in Aberdeenshire and 
extended Dover harljour, a difTicuIfc task ICincavdineshh*c, and took trouble to 
which occupied many years, as the rc- improve the conditions of those living on 
quireineiits of tlie Admiralty were eventu- hi,s property. 

ally included in the original scheme. In Lord Cowdray was promoted to a 
America tlioy constructed four tunnels viscounty in 1917, and ivas crcaLetl 
under the East River for the Pennsylvania G.C.V.O. in 19215, He died at Duiiecht 
railway. One of the greatest of their House, Aberdeenshire (formerly the pre¬ 
contracts was for the building of the dam perty of the Earls of Crawford), 1 May 
across the Blue Nile above Khartoum: 1027. Hcmarricdin 1881 Annie,(laughter 
this dam was inaugurated in 1920. of Sir John Cass, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 

Pearson made his first attempt to enter and liad three sons, tlic jmiiiigcst of wliorn 
political life in 1892, when he stood for was killed in action, and one duughtcr. 
Colchester in the liberal interest and was He rvas succeeded ns second viscount by 
defeated. But he won that seat at the his eldest son, Wcetinan Harold Miller 
general election of lOOn, and held it for (born 1882). 

fifteen j^'ears. He ivas raised to tlie jiccrage [The Times, 2 Jlsiy 1927,] A. CocnitANn:. 
in 1010 as Baron Cowdray, of Midhurst, 

Sussex. During the War he supcrvi.sc{l PEASE, Sin ARTTTUU FRANCIS, 
theconstruction of an impovtantinunition first baronet, of Hummersknott (1896- 
factory at Gretna Green, and early in 1027), coalowncr and industrialist, was 
1817 he was invited to become president bom at Hununersknott, Darlington, 13 
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March 1860, the eldest son of Artluir industiy from whom successive adminiT- 
Pease, M.P. for Whitby 1880-1885 and trations sought and received expert advice 

for Darlington 1895-1898, by his wife, and service during tlie many and great 
Mary Lcclcy, daughter of Ebenezer Pike, emergencies in the European War. 
o£ Bessborough, co. Cork. He came of a Pease devoted much time to the affairs 
quaker family which had long been of liis native county. He was elected 
associated with industrial development cliairman of the Durham county coimoil 
ill Durham and Yorkshire. He was ^ent- in 1922 and took an especial interest in 
grandson of Edward Pease [q.v.], railway education. He was a J.P, and deputy- 
projector, graiulaou of JoscphPeasc[q.v.], lieutenant for the county of Durham, 
also a railway projector, and the first and in 1920 he .served ns high sheriff, 
quaker to sit in parliament, and nephew During the European War he assisted in 
of Sir Joseph WliitAvell Pease [q.v.], first the raising of the 18th battalion of the 
baronet of Iluiton Lo^vei-oss and Pinchin- Durlmm Light Infantry. Preoccupation 
tliorpe, who for nearly forty years repi-c- with business affairs prevented Pease 
seated a Durham constituency in the from seeking election to the House of 
Iloiusc of Commons. Pease was educated Commons, but his strong political sym- 
at Brighton College and Trinity College, pathies induced him to act as president 
Cambridge, nnd received a business train- of the Durham Unionist Association from 
iiig in tlie oHicea at Darlington of Pease the time of its formation hi 1910. He was 
and Partners. In 1900 he bcetime chairman devoted to all forms of sport and was a 
and managing director of that company, regular follow'd' of the Zetland hounds, 
In course of time Pease became associated On 23 November 1027 Pease, wliose 
as chairman or director with numerous health had become precarious as a result 
coal-mining and other industrial under- of overwork, was seized with sudden 
takings in the north of Englimd: he was illness at a meeting of directors, and on 
also a director of Lloyd.s Bank and of the same day he died at his homo, Middle- 
the London and North-Eastern Railway ton Lodge, near Darlington. 

Company. Pease married in 1880 Laura Matilda 

Pease became known to the public as a Ethehvyn, daughter of Charles Peter Allix, 
prominent negotiator when an organized of Swalfliam Prior House, CamLridge- 
dcinand arose among mincis for a mini- shire. She survived him with one son, 
mum wage. He was one of tliree repre- Richard Arthur (born 1800), who suc- 
sentatives of the Duvliam ow'ncrs who cecded his father as second baronet, and 
served on the committee of coalowncrs three daughters. 

■whicli was appointed in 1912 to meet the [The Times, 24 November 1927; Bednig/oa 
government and the Miners’ Federation, and Stockton Times, 2G November 1027; pri- 
Subsequently, when the Joint District vote inibrination,] A. E. Watkin. 

Board for Durham was set up under the 

Minimum Wage Act of 1912, he was called PENTLAND, first Bation (1860-1925), 
upon to state the case for the owners. On iJoliticion, [See Sinclaiu, John.] 
the outbreak of tlie European War in 

191‘l,Pcasc’sgieatcxperienccofindiistrial PERCY, ALAN IAN, eigiitli Duick or 
affairs was at once available for the NoirmuMUKiinANr) (ISSO-lOilO), was born 
government, and during the years 1914- in London 17 April 1080, the fourth of 
1921 he was an active member of many the seven sons of IIcHi-y George Percy, 
government committees. lie held oflice Earl Percy, afterwards .sevcntli Duke of 
ns second civil lord of the Admiralty in Northumberland, by his wife, Lady Edith, 
1918-1019, and was created a baronet in eldest daughter of George Douglas Camp- 
1020. bell, eighth Duke of Argyll, and sister of 

Although Pca.se did not originate any John Dougins Sutherland Campbell [q.v.], 
definite policy in relation to the coal- ninth Duke of Argyll. The second and 
mining industry of Great Britain, yet his tliinl sons died young, nnd on the death 
intimate knowledge of that indu^iy, his of the eldest son, Henry Algernon George 
powers of conciliatory exposition, nnd Pei'cy, Earl Percy [q.v.], in 1909, l^ord 
his personal popularity even among those Alan Percy became heir to tlie dukedom as 
to whom his views were unacceptable, Earl Percy, and held the courtesy title for 
combined to make him an acknowledged nineyenrs. HewaseclucatedatEtonandat 
leader and the chosen spokesman of a Christ Church, Oxford (1897-1899), and 
largescctionofthccoal-niiniiigcommunity, joined the Grenadier Guards in January 
He was one of the leaders of Briti^ 1900. He served in the South African 
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War from 1001 to 1002, and wJth the 
Kg'vptian army from 1007 to 1010, retiring 
from the army with the rank of major in 
1022. On the outbreak of the E\ivopcnu 
War lie rejoined his regiment, and served 
in Fiance as one of the olticial ‘cyc- 
H'jtncsses’ from lOlt to 1916. Subse¬ 
quently he was appointed to the general 
staff (Intelligence department) at the 
War Oiliee, being promoted temporary 
lieiitciiDiit-colonel in 1916, and brevet 
lieutenant-colonel two years later. 

After his succession to the title in 1918 
tlic duke played a prominent part in 
public life. He was lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Northumberland, president of 
the Territorial Army Association, and an 
fiklcrman of the Northumberland county 
council. I-Ic became prcsidcntoftheRoyal 
Institution in IDIP and diaiicellor of 
Durham University in 1920, and was still 
holding those offices at the time of his 
death. 

Politically the duke was a conservative, 
belonging to the extreme right wing of the 
party and often at variance with tlicpolicy 
of its leaders after the War. But the sin¬ 
cerity and fearlessness wdth which lie 
e.xprcsscd his vieivs gained him universal 
respect, even his political opponents 
recognizing his integrity of purpose .and 
intense faitli in tlie ideals wliich he had at 
heart. He was a gifted speaker and writer, 
and a skilful debater, wlio always showed 
complete mastery of his subject. His 
political and military essays and articles, 
notably The Writing on ihe Wall, published 
under the pseudonym of ‘Daniel’ in 1911, 
conveyed a warning from tire events of 
that year} and articles on the military 
weakness of Great Britain and the in¬ 
adequacy of the proposed British Expedi -1 
tionary Force, written in 1913, expressed 
his point of view in a clear and concise 
manner and are rcmarkaljJe for their 
accurate knowledge and logical deduction. 
His two short stories, The Shadow on the 
Moor and La Sakmiandre, the Story of a 
Vivcmdierc, published after his death in 
1031 and 1934 res])cetively, show that he 
also possessed a real 2 Jower of dramatic 
description. 

In his younger days the Dnlcc of 
Northumberland was eon.spicuous for his 
love of adventure and light-heartcdncss, 
but as lie gro’iv older he became far more 
serious-minded, and bis deep-rooted re¬ 
ligious and political convictions sometimes 
seemed to weigh unduly on his spirits. 
His patriotism and faith in the historic 
traditions of his country were such that 


he could never reconcile liiin.goJf to any 
course of policy which airpcnred to hini to 
lower its prestige, or to be out of keeping 
with its impcrml status. To liiin tlie 
settlement effected in Ireland by Mr, 
Lloyd George’s coalition government in 
1922 and the opening of relations between 
Great Britain and the Russian Soviet 
govenimcnt in 1024 were utterly repug¬ 
nant, because he considered the former to 
be a surrender to lawlcssnes.s, and the 
latter a recognition of an intolerable and 
anti-Christian sj’stcm of government. The 
word expediency did not exist in his 
vocabulary, and any form of compromise 
or surrender of principle was abhorrent to 
hitn. III a sen.se it was unfortunate that 
he was so rigid in his adherence to his 
piutLculnr political beliefs j for, had he been 
more ready to appreciate that new social 
and economic conditions must inevitably 
I necessitate new policies, he might, had ho 
I lived,have played a loading part in Erigl ish 
politics, for he had high courage, con¬ 
spicuous ability, and, above all, the power 
of Icadersliip, 

The duke’s death, which took place at his 
London house 23 August 1930 at tlie 
I comparatively early age of lifly, was an 
especial lossto the north of England where, 
at his seat of Alnwick Castle, his kindness 
of hciirt, his keen sense of the duties of his 
position, and his love of sport made him 
popular with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The Duke of Northumberland married 
in 1011 Lady Helen Magdalen, youngest 
daughter of Clmrlos Henry Gordon- 
Lennox, seventh Diiice of Richmond and 
second Duke of Gordon, and had four sons 
and two daughters. He was succeeded as 
ninth duke by his eldest son, rionry George 
Alan (bom 1012). 

[The Times, 2.1 August 1D.30; privately 
printed biography of the Jiluke of Nortliumljcr- 
lancl by his wife.] C. M. Headla.m. 

PEREIRA, GEORGE EDWARD 
(1865-1023), soldier and traveller, was 
born in London 20 January 1865, the 
iddest son of Edward l^ereint, of 23 
Grosvenor Square, by his wife, the Hon. 
Margaret Anne Stonor, eighth daughter of 
Thomas Stonor, third Baron Ctunoys, 
Educated at the Oratory School, Edg- 
bastoii, under Cardiiuii Nowiniiii, where lie 
showed a characteristic deteiinination to 
succeed, Pereira joined tlie Grenadier 
Guards in 1884. A luinting accident that 
winter left him with a permanent limp, 
and tlireatened to impede the fulfilment 
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of tlie t^vo grcfit ambitions of hia life— arduous shooting-trips in the wild moim- 
to see active service and to win fame as an tainous district of Mupiiig in Szechwan in 
explorer; but in the event he achieved thchopcofsliootingagiantpandar.arare 
both. animal tliat no European had ever shot. 

From 1884 to 1899 Pereira served at He failed to get one, but secured a pandar 
home. In the latter year he was seconded cat, equally rare in China, wliich is now in 
for service with tire Chinese regiment the Natural History Museum at South 
recently formed at Wei-Imi-wei. He took Kensington. After this he w’as laid up, 
part in 1900 in the fighting at Tientsin suffering from frost-bitten feet. Leaving 
and in the relief of the legations at Peking, Taiigar in Kansu in May 1032, Pereira 
andwas slightly wounded. Hewasawarded reached dyekundo on 251 .Tunc, after 
the D.S.O. After a year spent in touring crossing an area devoid of food, with very 
the provinces of North-East China, he little grazing, and waterless in places, 
rejoined Ills battalion in South Africa in During this journey he lost most of his 
1902 towards tlie close of the Boer War. transport animals, but was fortunate in 

In January 1904 Pereira was appointed procuring assistance from passing cara- 
a temporary military attache to the vans. Cliamdo w’as reached on 28 July 
British minister at Seoul in Korea, and on after eighteen days of diflicult travelling. 
11 February, from aboard H.M.S. Talbot, On 3 September he received the anxiously 
he saw the Japanese ileet attack and sink awaited permission to proceed to Liiasa, 
two Russian ships, the Varyak and the The next six wcelcs were spent in a succes- 
Koreclz, ^vhich were sheltering at Chcinul- sion of journeys following valleys and 
po. In 1005, as military attache with the crossing numerous passc.s, varying in 
Japanese army, he witnessed the Man- height from 14,.500 to 10,800 feet, 
chiii'ian campaign, and at its close became scrambling over tracks covered with large 
military attache at Peking. He spent the boulders where the hciglit above sea-levcl 
following years mainly in making a series made every step an exertion. Pereira 
of long journeys in every part of China, arrived at Lhasa on 17 October, completely 
He remained attache at Peking until 1010. cxhnu.stedby hardsliips and suffering from 
Being at home on the outbreak of the thrombosis. Tliere lie was comfortably 
European War in 1014, Pereira immedi- housed by the Tibetan commander-in- 
atcly rejoined the service, first serving on chief, and he had an interview with the 
the staff of the 47th London division, and Dalai Lama. Ho reached Calcutta early 
iu June 1915 taking over command of the in December, and went to Uusiiital to bo 
4th Royal Welch Fusiliers, the pioneer treated for thrombosis. Siiuie leaving 
battalionofthelstdivlsion. From January Peking he had travelled nearly 7,000 
1016 until November 15)17 he commanded miles, more than half of them on foot, 
the 47th brigade of the 16th division. He In January 1923 Pereira left Calcutta 
always won the absolute confidence of the on his last journey, in order to explore the 
troops under his command by his complete wild Tibetnn-Szechwan border; but iiltcr 
disregard of danger. He retired at the end covering 4,000 miles he died at Kanze, in 
of the War with the rank of brigadier- Szechwan, about thirty miles from tiic 
general. Tibetan border, 20 October It is 

Since tlie two French Lazarist mission- known that, had he lived, lie would have 
aries, iSviiriste Hucand JosephGabet,had been recommended for the award of the 
visited Lhasa in 1840, seventy-six years gold medal of the Iloytil Geographical 
previously, all attempts by European Society. 

travellers to reach tliat city from the cast Pereira’s journeys on foot in China 
had been frustrated by the Tibetan cjovercd almost 45,000 miles. He could 
authorities. Pereira had long desired to never have ventured upon such travels 
accomplish this journey, and after the had he not possessed a knowledge of 
end of the War, although over llft-y-foui’ Chinese which made him indeiicndcnt of 
years of age, lame, and in indiFercnt interpreters, a familiarity with Chinese 
health, he set out. Leaving Peking in etiquette wliich saved him from iiii]K)si- 
Jauiuiry 1921 he crossed tlie famine- tion, and a pcnsomil liking for the Chinese, 
stricken provinces of Chihli, Western among whom he numbered many friends; 
Shensi, and Honan. He went to Honan but without Ms icon will and indill'croiicc 
Fu (Loyang) at the invitation of General to danger, discomfort, and fatigue he 
Wu-pei-fu in order to visit his model anny could assuredly never have accompli,shed 
and establishments. From the end of July them. He carried out much important 
to October Pereira undertook three most survey work, and his reports and new maps 
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Avcie of great value to the Eritish govcrn- 
inciit. 

rcvcira was made C.M.G. in 1905 ami 
C,E, ill 1017. lie was uninaiTierl. 

[I’evsoiial knowlcclgc,] C, B. I'lsnEiTiA. 

PERKIN, V\1LLIAI\I HENRY (1860- 
1029), organic chemist, born at Sudbury, 
Middlesex, 17 June 1800, was the elder 
son of the chemist (Sir) William Henry 
Perkin [q.v.], by his first wife, Jcmimfi 
Harriet (died 1862), youngest daughter 
of John Lissett, who was of Huguenot 
descent. From 1870 to 1877 he attended 
tlic City of London School -where, accord' 
ingto Sir Walter A. Ralcigii (in the School 
magazine), ‘t'\vo boys fought with an 
abandon and a fury tliat L have never 
seen surpassed at the business of talcing 
and rescuing pi'isoncrs. Tiiey were a West 
Indian . . . and W. H. Perkin, now my 
colleague at Oxford.’ At school Perkin 
concentrated so fully on mathematics to 
the detriment of tise classics that he failed 
to pass the matricnlntion examination of 
London University. 

Perkin’s early years were passed in the 
most favourable environment possible, for 
his father maintained a private laboratory 
and allo-wed his sons, William and Arthur, 
to assist him in experimental work while 
refraining from any attempt to give them 
systematic instruction. The whole atmo-1 
sphere of the home was one of devotion' 
to the cause of the advance of chemical 
science. Tlie most important recreation 
was music 5 all the members of the family 1 
had executive ability, in several cases far' 
above the average, and an effective orches¬ 
tra of eight or ten players practised weekly 
and occasionally gave concerts. This 
interest remained lifelong with Perkin; at 
first apianist, lie then took totheviolin.and 
iisedafme Joseph Guarnerius, the property 
of his uncle, Thomas D. Perkin. Later, 
on going to Germany, he found that or¬ 
dinary violins were unsatisfying, and he 
returned to the pianoforte. Perkin was 
ever liospiLablc, and later in his life the 
chamber invisic concerts held at his 
house, in which distinguished musicians 
frequently partieipal;ed, weve memorable 
occasions. 

In 1877 Perkin eiitci-ed the Royal 
College of Chemistry at South Kensing¬ 
ton, and studied under Professor (after- 
wardsSir) Edward Frankland[q.v.]and Dr. 
W. R. 13. Hodglcinson. Mr. A. J. Grceiia- 
■way, who was one of the demonstrators, 
has testified that Perkin’s'special aptitude 
for practical chemistry was the astonish¬ 


ment of his teachers and that his organic 
preparations were marvels of purity and 
yield. After some hesitations on the part 
of his father, who as an evangelical 
churcliman regarded Germany as a dan¬ 
gerous centre of free thought, Perkin 
proceeded in 2880 to Wtiraburg, where 
he studied under Professor Johannes 
Wisliccnus, a great chemist and a great 
leader. Two years later Perkin migrated 
to Munich, where he found Jiis real scien- 
tific hero in the person of Adolf von 
Baeyer. It was not entirely a question of 
the influence of a senior on a iunior, 
although Perkin regarded himself as the 
pupil, almost tlie disciple, of Bao.ycr. 
Much that Perkin has written of Baeyer 
is equally true of himself, as for instance 
in the Baeyer memorial lecture delivered 
before the Clicinicul Society in 1923: ‘It 
was only necessary for the commanding 
figure of Baeyer to stroll through the re¬ 
search laboratories every day, and for him 
to chat with the various workers, criticize 
their results, nnd admire their prepara¬ 
tions, to make it out of the question for 
any one to forget for a moment tliat re¬ 
search was the only thing that really 
mattered.’ And so, in the company of a 
famous galaxy of organic chemists— 
Philip Otto l''isclier, Wilhelm Koenigs, 
Theodor Curtiu.s, Hans von Pechinaiin, 
Eugen Bamberger, Paul Friedlaiuler, 
and others—Perkin untiringly gathered 
material for his systematic building. As 
a P-i'ivatdozenl in the department of 
chemistry at Munich Ujiivcrsity from 1883 
and later as a private assistant of Baeyer, 
he took part in many of the latter’s 
original studies, including the classical 
W’ork on tlie polyacctylenes, and outside 
the Inboratoi-y entered into all the normal 
activities of German students in a large 
university city. 

In 1887 Perkin was appoiiitccl professor 
of chemistry at the I-IcriotAVatt College, 
Edinburgh, and on the last day of that 
year married Mina, eldest daughter of 
William Thomas Holland, of Bridgwater, 
wlio sui'vived him and whose charm and 
graciousness made as strong an impression 
as Perldn’s power and geniality. Tlicy had 
no children. Elected a fellow of tire Royal 
Society in 1800, he .sueeceded Carl Sclior* 
Icmincr [q.v.] asprol'cssoroCorgunicelicm- 
istry at Owens College, Manchester, in 
1802. His eollcague on the side of inor¬ 
ganic chemistry was H. B, Dixon, whom 
he first met on the occasion of the visit 
of the British Association to Canada in 
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This step was dcstuied to E\ave iropor- professor Ue was a fellow of Magdalen and 

tant consequences, not only for Perkin, greatly appreciated his connexion with tlie 
but also for the future of chemistTy college, to wliicli he left, as a reversionary 
in Great Britain. The opportunity was bequest andto found rcscarchscholarships, 
presented of organizing a scliool of organic the larger part of his fortune. ’ 

chemical research and Perkin took full AsftteachcrPerkinwasthcpersonifica- 
advantage of it, first, in prosecutingonaly- tion of lucidity, his success was partly 
tic and synthetic investigations with un- duetoclearthinkinganddirectexpression, 
flagging zeal; secondly, in directing and and partly to the atmosphere which he 
encouraging the work of others; and third- created. The audiences which listened to 
ly, in providing the nece.ssary facilities. A his lectures felt that the subject was being 
man of considerable administrativoability, developed then and there. ‘Pa Perkin’ was 
he understood exactly how to advance the indeed beloved oi'his stuclcnts,whorcs|)cc- 
case for expansion, with the result that he ted his achievements, admired his great 
was able to supervise the construction of experimental skill, and had confidence 
fine laboratories first in Manchester and in his fairness and in his judgement. He 
later in Oxford. It is oiedibly stated had many personal friends and was re* 
that Perkin was once invited by the garded fora generation as the lirst organic 
curators of the university chest at Oxford chemist of his country and one of the out* 
tooffcrancxplaiuition of the overspending standing scientific figures of his age. After 
of his grant, and that tlio Tcsiilt of the music, his chief recreation was gardening; 
interview was that the curators w'crc he was very successful at Oxford in the cul- 
induced to part with a considerable tui’eof roses, delphiniums, and carnations, 
further sum. He enjoyed travel, particularly in the 

Pei'kin’.s flnst pupil was Frederic Stanley Alps and Dolomites, a visit to which was 
Kipping, who studied under him at Munich often combined with a call on Bacycr in 
and was liia assistant at Edinburgh. Kip- Munich. 

ping colinbornfcd witli Perkin in writing WhcnPerldndicclatOxfovdlTSeptcm- 
thvcchoo\i<i:ACourseofPr(tclicalChcnnstT}/ her 1029 after a visit to Swit/.erlnnd, it was 
(1890), OrgmjicC/jmf.siri/{1894-1895), and generally recognized that something more 
Inorganic Chcmisir!j{100Q,lffll). He mar- than the usual obituary was culled for, 
I’icdPcrIcin’ssistcT-iii-law and later became and n memorial notice of 138 pages was 
a notable investigator and professor of published by the Chemical .Society ns a 
chemistry at University College, Netting- separate issue. Only a very brief .suinmnry 
1mm. At Mnneliester Perkin trained a sue- of his work can be attempted here. Peikin 
cession of distinguished organic chemists, 'vas not regarded as a great theoretician, 
^viiohaveoccupiedmorethnntwentychairs but his practical skill at the beneli 
in the universities of Great Britain and of amounted to genius. In Munich he bcg.aii 
the British Empire. a long series of researches on the forma- 

In 1912 Perkin accepted the offer of tion of rings of carbon atoms; this was 
the Waynflcte professorship of chemistry pioneering work of the first order, and it 
at Oxford University. A new laboratory would be hard to overstate its iinportance. 
was erected in the museum area with a He made rings of three, four, five, six, and 
frontage to South Parks Road in. 1915. seven carbon atoms and emerged triumph- 
A substantial part of the cost was borne ant from a controversy in regard to the 
by the university, but the completion of three and four rings; even tlic acute and 
the building and the endowment were brilliant Victor Meyer did not at first 
rendered possible by the munificence of credit the possibility of their existence. 
Mr. Charles 'William Dyson Perrins, whose At Edinburgh I’crldn attacked an entirely 
father, Mr. J. D. Perrins, had carried out diffei’Ciit problem, that of the molecular 
early work on the derivatives of berber- structure of the yellow plant-base, berlier- 
inc. Perkin’s studies o£ berberme were inc. This interest in complex alkaloids 
initiated in Edinburgh and completed in continued to the end ;bcsynthcsi'/,c(lniany 
the Dyson Perrins laborntorj'. The work of them and threw light on tlic intricate 
which Perkin did in Oxford is second in transformations of .slryehtiinc. In this 
importance only to that of lus Manchester field he was not alone, but practically 
period; he established a strong school the whole of our knowledge of cryptopine 
of original research, trained pupils who and protopine is due to Perkin’s single- 
have done the same elsewhere, and brought handed efforts. At Manchester lie made 
about a minor revolution in the attitude his renowned syntheses of camphoric acid, 
of Oxford to chemistry. As Waynflcte limonene,sylvestrene,terpineol, and other 
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incnibets of tlic terpciie group of constitu¬ 
ents of essential oils. He also placed the 
clieinistry of bra/ilin and haematoxylin 
on a fii’ni basis, discovering in these sub¬ 
stances a protean character rivalling that 
of camphor, The periods of research over- 
lfip]ied, and tlicle are very many sienificant 
discoveries which cannot be placed in the 
nbovc-nientioncd categories. Unquestion¬ 
ably Perkin’s scientific interests were 
nanowj but this constitutes no valid 
criticism of his pre-eminence ns an organic 
clicinist. Hardly anytliing he did was 
siipcrlluoiis; his results have stood tlie 
tests of time and repetition. 

In addition to his purely scientific work 
Perkin had many contacts with industry. 
As befitted the son of the discoverer of 
‘mauve’, he made valuahic contributions 
to tlic establishment of the manufacture 
of dyes in Great Britain both in his 
laboratory ■work and in an adininistrative 
capacity. 

Perkin received many acadcinichonour.s. 
He wn.s awarded the I,ongstaff medal of 
the Clicmiciil Society (1900), and the Davy 
and Eoyal medals of the Royal Society 
(1004 and 1925). Honorary degrees of the 
universities of Cambridge (1910), Edin¬ 
burgh (1910), St. Andrews (1011), and 
others were conferred upon him, and he 
received corresponding or foreign member- 
sliip of scientific acndcinies of Bavaria, 
Gottingen, Edinburgh, tVashington, Bel¬ 
gium, and Sivcden, and of the Institute of 
France. He was the president of Section B 
of tlic British A-ssociatiori in 1900 and of 
the Clicinical Society in 1013-1915. 

Many interesting photographs of Perkin 
are acccssiblo, and some of these formed 
tlie basis of the bronze plaques wliicli were 
presented by his colleagues and pupils to 
the Chemical Society and to tlieiiniversities 
of Oxford and Manchester. 'Ihvo oftlicsc 
mementoes (by E. G. Gilliek) adorn the 
walls of laboratorie.s wliicli owe their exis¬ 
tence largely to him and in wdiich he 
laboured to such good purpose. 

[The Times, 18 September 1929; A. J. 
Greenaway, J. F. 'J'luirpe, and 11. Ilobinson, 
Life (tud Work of T!'. ][, Perkin, Chemical 
Society, (eontainitig an account of Per¬ 
kin’s scieiilidc work embodied in over 275 
Original memoirs); personal know'loilgc.] 

U, Rojunson. 

PEITY-FITZMAURICE, HENRY 
CHARLES ICEITH, fifth MAnquisss ov 
Lansidowni? (1845-1927), was bom at 
Lausdownc House, Berkeley Square, 14 
January 1845, the elder son of Henry 


Thomas, fourth Marquess of Lansdowne 
[q.v.], by his second wife, Emily Jane 
Mercer Elphinstone de Flahault, Baroness 
Nairne, daugliter of the Comte de Fla¬ 
hault and the Baroness Keith and Nairne. 
During the lifetime of liis grandfntlier, 
the tliird marquess, he was known as 
Viscount Cianmaurice and his father as 
Earl of Shelburne—the latter title having 
been called into use when Henry Fitz- 
maurlcG, by the dcatli of his elder Virother, 
William, Earl of Kerry, became heir to 
the Lan.sdmvne estates. The Kei’ry title 
has, however, since been resumed by 
the eldest son, and was borne by the 
fifth marquess during the three years 
(1803-1860) in, which his father held the 
marqucssatc. 

From 1855 to I85S Clanmaiirfce was 
educated at a pihmte school at IVoodcotc, 
near Reading, kept by the Rev. P. It. 
Niud, vicar of South Stoke witli WoodeoLc, 
From there, nt the age of tiiivlccn, he 
went to Eton, wiiere, with several boys 
who remained his friends in after years, 
he ‘boarded’ at the house of the Rev. 
Augustus Birch. Towards tlic end of 
his Eton career he un.s ‘fag master’ to 
Arthur James Balfour, who was some 
three years his iunior. As a ‘wet bob’ 
Cianmaurice rowed for two years in the 
‘boats’; in the field of scholarship he 
showed no marked pre-eminence, although 
his masters appear to have hud a high 
opinion of his abilities. It was at his 
tutor’s suggeHtion that, in order to be 
suitably prepared for Oxford, he iras 
removed IVoin Eton and its distiactioiis 
in his final year. The Rev. Lewis Camp¬ 
bell [q.v.), the collaborator of Jowett in 
his edition of I’lato’.s Republic, and at tlmt 
time vicar of Milford in Hampsbirc, was 
tile coach chosen. It was tluough Camp- 
bell’s inlluence that Lord Kerry, as he 
now was, proceeded to Ihilliol College, 
Oxford, iiLstead of to Cliiist Church, nud 
that Jcjwctt er entuaJly became bis tutor. 
Though not yetmastcr.Jowctt was already 
a leading figure at Balliol, and Kerry was 
one of those pupils on whom, foreseeing 
future possibilities, he delighted to use 
his influence. His debt to Jowett was 
freely acknowledged by I/imsdowne in 
after jxars. At the moment, hoivovcr, 
Kerry soineivhat neglected Ills work j/i 
favour of the lighter side of Oxford life: 
the river, the drag, and the society of 
friends all claimed their sliare of his time. 
He obtained a second class in classical 
moderations in 186.5, and, in spite of a 
serious effort in his last year to retrieve 
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the situation, disappointed expectations 
by leaving Oxford in 1867 with only a 
second clfiss in litcrae humaniores. His 
fatiicr had died suddenly in 1866, and he 
thus found himself at the age of twenty-one 
a inembcr of the House of Lords and one 
of tile largest landowners in tJie countiy. 

It would seem that at this period Lans- 
downe had displayed no marked political 
ambitions. Intei-estcd in agriculture and 
forestry, a keen rider to hounds, a good 
shot, and an expert angler, he found 
plenty of occupation, nnd had it not been 
for Jowett he might have rested content 
with the life of a countiy gentleman. As 
the representative of a family with Whig 
traditions of longstanding he was, how¬ 
ever, soon called upon to take his part in 
public affairs, and his response was such 
tliat for the rcmaituler of his active life 
he was seldom frecfroinpolitical oradmini- 
strative responsibility, 

Lansdownc’s public career may be con¬ 
veniently divided into four periods. First 
(1868-1883), when as a liberal he held 
minor posts in two Gladstonian adminis¬ 
trations and acted with his party in oppo¬ 
sition to Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
of 1874 to 1880; secondly (1888-1804), 
as governor-general of Canada and viceroy 
of India; thirdly (1893-1006), as secretary 
of state for war and foreign secretary in 
two consecutive unionist administrations; 
and fourthly (1006-1016), as leader of tlic 
conservative opposition in the House of 
Lords. 

Owing to the liberal traditions of his 
family Lansdowne was not without friends 
in the inner councils of that party. Lord 
Granville had long been intimate with his 
family, and Lansclowne’s earlier appoint¬ 
ments were probably in part due to the 
influence which that statesman exerted 
with Mr. Gladstone. In 1839, within two 
years of leaving Oxford, he was appointed 
a junior lord of the Treasury, a post in 
Avhioh he acquitted himself so creditably 
that he w'as transferred in 1872, in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Northbrook, to that of under¬ 
secretary for war. Two years later, how¬ 
ever, Gladstone resigned, and LansdoAvne, 
with the rest of his party, found himself 
in opposition. 

Lansdowne married in 18R9 Lady Maud 
Evelyn Hamilton, the youngest of the 
seven beautiful daughters of James, first 
Duke of Abercorn [q.v.], and tire next six 
years were spent with his wife and children 
at his various homes—Lansdowne House 
in Berkeley Square, Bowoocl near Cnlnc in 
Wiltshire, and Dcrreen near Kenniaie in 


county Ken-y. The last of these homes was 
largely Lansdowne’s own creation. Al- 
though his Irish ancestry reached back 
to the Norman Conciuest, his family had 
for upwards of a century been non-rosidciit 
in Ireland. Derrcen, commemorated by 
J.A.Froude3iihisJJ’a?7?i2^A/m2t<;j7^^18flgj^ 
WHS little more than a cottage whcil 
Lansdowne decided to make it his Irish 
home in 1870. In the years which followed 
it was enlarged, the surrounding country, 
then destitute of trees, was planted, and 
under Lansdowne’s personal supervision 
gardens were laid out and filled with the 
sub-tropieal vegetation which now consti¬ 
tutes their gi'cat attraction, The love of 
this Irish home was one of the dominant 
features of Lansdowne’s life, and its de¬ 
struction in 1922 was to him a devastat¬ 
ing blow. 

On the return of the liberals to power 
'in 1880, Lansdowne was appointed under¬ 
secretary of State for India. Gladstone 
was now developing his new Irish policy, 
and although Home Rule w’qs still distant, 
Lansdowne, as an Irish landlord, at once 
found himself out of sympathy with the 
legislation of his chief. Mattei\s came to a 
head over the Coinpensation for DisLiir- 
bance Bill, which Lansdowne, having first 
resigned his oflicc, effectively opposed in 
the House of Lords (3 August 1880). Al¬ 
though he continued thereafter to give 
general support to his party, he now’ found 
himself a target for radical and nationalist 
attacks. He was assailed in the new'spnpers 
by ftfr. Clmrles Russell (afterwards Lord 
Russell of Killowcn, q.v.) in respect of the 
management of his Kerry estates, but he 
successfully replied to the charges brought 
against him. Later on he became the object 
of one of tile most determined manifesta¬ 
tions of tlie Land League in a ‘plan of 
campaign’ for the wlioJesale withholding 
of Irish rents at anotlier of his cst.atcs, 
Luggacurran, in Queen’s County. He con¬ 
tinued none the less to spend a portion of 
each year at Dcrreen. 

In the summer of 1888 Lansdowne was 
offered by Mr. Gladstone the governor- 
generalship of Canada in succession to the 
Marquess of Lome. His luiinerous home 
interests made htm unwilling to absent 
himself for five years, but he was feeliag 
the strain of iidmiiiistering a large estate on 
an income depleted by the non-payment 
of Irish rents ns wcU ns by some heavy 
charges to which it was then subject. 
Financial considerations, therefore, largely 
determined his aeceptaiiee of this post. 

Lansdowuc’s tenure of olliee in Caundn 
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( 1833 - 1 ^ 88 ), broken only by a visit of a In India, Lansibnvnc’s term of oITlce 
fc\v months to England in the autumn of as viceroy passed without any sensational 
18 SG, passed smootlily and successfully, incidents. Although the national con- 
I-Ie worked throughout in complete and gross was becoming increasingly nclivc, 
friendly accord with the i>rin\c minister, the demand for self-government had 
SirJolinAlexaudcviMacdorialdfq.v.]. The scarcely been formulated, and the pros- 
principal Canadianachicvementduringthc perity of the country, which had been 
period, and one wliich owed not a little steadily enhanced by the policy of rail- 
to the backing of tlie governor-general, -way extension and irrigation work, made 
wastliccomplctionoftheCanadianPacific its administration, in comparison with 
llailwny in June 1880. Lansdowne him- more recent times, a matter of no great 
self had travelled over the new line to difTiculty or anxiety, 

British Columbia, riding along the un- Lansdowne found in his council a body 
finished portion, ii] tlie previous autumn, of singularly able men with whom he 
and was greatly impressed by all he worked in complete harmony, and in the 
saw. Another matter of moment was the commander-in-chief, Sir Fredei'iclc (aftcr- 
long'drawn-out dispute with the United wards Earl) Itoberts, one who became 
States over tlie delimitation of the New- and remained through life a close personal 
foundland lisheiics, a quarrel whicli more friend. With few exceptions also he was 
than once threatened to become acute, well supported by the liome government, 
and was not finally settled until after his Problems, however, arose of sudicient 
return to England. It was in this con- magnitude to become dangerous if in- 
iiGxion tliat Lansdowne first met Mr, judiciously hantllcd, and it must be 
Joseph Cliamberlain [q.v.], who was sent reckoned to Laiisdownc’s credit that none 
out to Canada ns Britisli commissioner in of them were allowed to reach tlie acute 
tlieaiitnnin of 1887. In thesuinincrof 1885 stage, A long dispute, as to frontiers and 
there took place in the North-West Pro- trade, with Abdur Rahman, the ameer of 
vinces the second rebellion of Louis Riel Afghanistan, was after several years ad- 
[q.v.], a half-brccd who hod (dready given justed through the agency of Sir Henry 
trouble in 1870. The rising caused much Mortimer Durand [q.v.j, who was din- 
anxiety at tlie time, but it was success- patched for the inirpose to Kabul in 1893. 
fully put down by Canmlian troops with A sudden rising in 1890 in Manipur, a 
scarcely any bloodslied, Riel being sen- smallnativestatconthcbordcrsofliurma, 
tenced to death. resulted in the murder of the British 

A more personal incident took the form residentthereand ofthc chief commissioner 
of an attack by the Irish nationalist, of Assam. It was quickly put clown, and 
William O’Brien [q.v.], who came over in its instigator, a native oflicial known as 
1887 for the express purposeof stirring up tlie senapati, executed; but in securing 
feeling against I,LUisdowne in Canada. His the extreme penalty for the offender the 
ill success was a tribute to the poiHilarity viceroy Inul to meet considerable oppo- 
wliich the goveruor-gcneral had already sition at home. On anotlicr matter, the 
established, and showed that Canadians .luries Bill (1803), a measure designed to 
were not prepared for the importation remove criminal cases in some ])arts of 
of the Irisli land-war into their country. Bengal from the purview of jui'ic.s who 
In January 1887 Lansdowne had been were notoriously afraid to convict, Lans- 
offered, and had refused, a post in Lord downe was definitely overruled by the 
Salisbury’s government. A year later home government. 1-Iis Indian Councils 
Sali.sbury suggested that he should succeed Bill, which sought to introduce for the 
Lord Diifl'erin as viceroy of India. This lirsttimc the elective principle into Indian 
Lansdowne agreed to do, stipulating, how- nffairs, failed also in the Hast instance 
ever, tliut he should be allowed a few (1890) to obtain tiic nece.ssary backing 
months in England between the two at home, although it was eventually 
appointments. His Canadian governor- placed upon the stalntc-hook two years 
ship had thus to be cut short. He cm- later in a somewhat altered form, 
barked for England in June 1888 and A veiy troublesome position arose dur- 
spent a short time in London, at Bowood, ingLanstlowne’s term ofollice in connexion 
and at his beloved Dcrrecn, where, in with the Indian cuireiicy. Owing to the 
spite of all that had passed, he received depreciation of silver the exchange value 
an address of welcome from his tenants, of the rupee, which I'lad been nominally 
He left for India in November and was two shillings, had shrunk to half that 
sworn in at Calcutta on 10 December. amount and remained very unstable from 
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daytoday. Tlemittaiices from the govern- On the formation of Lord Salisbury’s 
meiit Qs well 09 the hard-earned savings government in 1895, Lansdowne was ap- 
of civil servants and army odicers, when pointed secretary of state for war, a more 
sent home in terms of gold currency, were than usually diflieult post at the moment, 
thus greatly diminished in value. After since it involved, not only the selection 
protracted and aiixious consultation ofacommandei'-in-chief,butthcinitiation 
Lansdowne in 1808 took the drastic step of an entirely new system in the place of 
—by many considered foredoomed to that which had so long centred in tlie 
failure—of restricting the supply of the person of the Duke of Cambridge. The 
currency by the closing ofthe Indian mints claims of Viscount Wolscley [q.v.] to 
to free coinage. The rupee at once gained the reversion, M'hich were backed by the 
in price and in stability, and a few years new secretary of state, ijrovecl successful, 
afterwards (1800) it became possible to and the reorgaih/ation of the office, long 
fix its value at Is. 4d, by legal enactment, overdue, was then proceeded with on the 
Some anxiety was also caused to the lines which had been recomnionded by 
government of India by the anti-opium the Hnrtington commission of 1890. The 
agitation which arose in England in 1802. effect of the reforms introduced in 1890 
A considerable portion of tlie Indian was to transfer to tbe secretary of state 
revenue liad for long been derived from much of the admini.strative power pre^'i- 
the growtii and sale of this drug, and it oiisly exercised, witliout parliamentary 
was officially urged that, since it would control,bytheeommandcr-in-chicl',though 
be impossible to prevent its use, it was the conduct of operations in time of war 
better that the tralfic should remain in remained as before in the hands of the 
government hands rather than fall into military staff of the ollice. All went ^vcll 
those of private individuals by whom it at the outset, Wolselcy being from the 
would be exploited. There were some first conspicuously supported by the 
excited debates in the House of Commons, secretary of slate, who on one occasion 
but the question was finally referred went so far as to threaten resignation if 
(1893) to an opium commission under the the commaudcr-in-chief’s demands w'cre 
chaiimanship of Lord Bras,sey. The com- not complied with. 

mission’s report went far to maintain the After the Jameson Raid (December 
position of the Indian government. 180S), war in South Africa was generally 

As regards the social side of the vicerc- regarded as inevitable sooner or later; 
gal cITiee, it is enough to say that both it was, indeed, within measurable distance 
Lord and I-ady Lansdowne earned in about eighteen months afterwards. Not, 
Inch a an exceptional measure of popularity, however, until October 189!) was war 
and left behind them many friends, linally precipitated as the result of Presi- 
Indian as w’el! as British. Amongst iiu- dent Kruger’s famous ultimatum. An 
merous distiaguislied persons whom it fell efficient and well-eciuippcd expeditionary 
to their lot to entertain were the Duke of force was at once di.sjjatched to the scene 
Clarence, the Archduke Eranz Ferdinand of action, under Sir llcdvcr.s BuHcr [q.v.] 
of Austria (who was murdered at Serajevo as commander-in-chief, but met with no 
in 1®14), and the Tsarevitch, afterwards success. The fnilurcs of the British army 
Tsar Nicholas II. created consternation at home, and it was 

An additional four months were added generally believed that the system under 
to Lansdowue’s viceroyalty owing to the which they had. occurred must be at fault, 
fnilureof liissuccessordesIgnate.SirHcnry Lansdorvne thus found himself the target 
VVylieNorman [q.v.], to take up the office, for public criticism. Essentially loyal to 
A substitute was eventually found in the his office, he made no ntlcinjit to clear 
person of Lord Elgin [q.v.], and Lnns- himself, as he might have done, at the 
downe returned to England in Jamiarj'- expense of his military colleagues, but 
189‘1'. In tlie interval whicli cJnfjsed before in tbe Jiglit of subsequent knowledge it is 
his next appointment he W'as offered, but clear that the respousibiliLy for the inis- 
declined, the embassy at St. Petersburg, lakes which hud been made lay witli tlie 
At this time he was created K.G., received military ivathcr than w'ith the civilian side 
an honorary D.C.L. from the university of the War OlTlcc. The dilTicultics of the 
of Oxford, and was appointedlord-liciiten- military situation in South Africa had 
ant of ]^'iltshil•e. 13y the death of his been, indeed, gravely uuderestimatod by 
mother in 1893 he added two Scottish Lansdow'iie’s advisers, the prevalent mill- 
properties to those which he already tary opinion being tlmt the war would be 
possessed in England and in Ireland. overinafewmonths. Butthenuinbers,thc 
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flgUting powers, und the mobility of the fo^thcncgQtuvtiouof^vbicllUewasl’cspon- 
ciiciny had been underrated; the assis- sible. Japan had long been seeking to 
tanec of troops from India had been re- atrcngtlien her position in Europe, and, 
fused ; while the Colonics were encouraged with the full consent of her government, 
to send infantry instead of mounted men. the gi'ound. had been i)rei)arcd between 
The lighting, moreover, was of a sort Lansdowne and the Japanese ambassador, 
new to British generals in the field, whose Baron Hayashi, in 1001. The negotiations 
lesson had to be learned at a heavy cost, were, however, gravely endangered at tlie 
In the earlier operations the commander- last moment by tlie arrival in Russia of 
in-chief lihnsclf liad not only been notably the Alarquess Ito, a Japanese statesman 
unsuccessful in effecting the relief of Lady- whose preferences inclined towards an 
smith, but had succeeded in entangling alliance with that country. It was not 
the major portion of the British forces until Ito had been persuaded to come to 
among the fastnesses of Natal. These England and to pay a visit to Ilowood 
were matters over which Lansdowne, since tliat all was satisfactorily scltlcd and the 
military operations could nob be directed treaty signed (30 January 1902). England 
from Whitehall, had no control. It is, how- was at the time in a position of complete 
ever, on record that throughout the War isolation, and the community of interests 
evorydemandformen,money,aiidmaterial which this treaty established bctvvcen her 
was met with the mininium of delay by and the most virile power of the East did 
the oifiee which lie controlled. With the much to strengthen her position, as well 
supersession of Sir Redvers Bullcr and the as that of .Tapan, in the eyes of the world, 
advent of Lord Roberts as commander- This wasto become ajiparcut in the Uusso- 
in-ehief in January 1000, matters imnicdi- Japanese War of 1005. 
atcly began to improve, although it was The Anglo-French Entcnlc of 1004, 
not until nearly two years after Lansdowne which paved the way for the albance of 
lifldreliiiqiiislicdhisoIlicetliattheWarwas 1914, had its origin in the dinicultics 
brought, uiukr Lord Kitchener, to a sue- wiiieh were constantly veenrring between 
cessful conchision. England and France in various parts of 

Foreseeing that a further reorganization tlie world. These had been most acute in 
of the War Ollice would be called for, Egypt, and Lord Cromer [q.v.j, whose 
Lansdowne had, in August 1900, intiinat- administration had been gravely ham- 
eel his readiness to make room for a new pered, lent the full weight of his influence 
secretary of state. After the general dec- towards a general settlement. Lansdowne 
tion in November he was offered the post found a friendly and able coadjutor in 
of scerctary of state for foreign affairs by the person of M. Cambon, the French 
Lord .Salisbury, who no longer felt able to ambassador in London, and together tliey 
combine control of the Foreign Oflicc with worked out the nnincroLis details of a 
his duties as prime minister. Lansdowne didicult and lengthy agreement. In the 
accepted the position, for which it soon event all was settled—in Egypt, in 
became evident that he possessed cxccp- Morocco, in Newfoundland, and in Siam— 
tional qiialifleations. at one stroke, and by this securing of tlie 

To a courteous manner Lansdow'ne friendship, in.steiul of tlie potential enmity 
joined an intimate knowledge of the of Great Britain’s nearest neighlionr, the 
Frcncli language. Diplomatic convevsa- wliolc orientation of European diplomncy 
tions were to him a ])iensiire rather than was changed. King Edward Vll by his 
an eEovt. He was correct and discreet tact and his w’ell-known lo^’c of Franco 
almost to a fault, and although naturally did much to create tlie necessary atmo- 
dillidcnt, had the gift of making friends sphere for the Entente, altliongh his share 
with tjiosc with wtiom he came into in its actual formation seems to have been 
personal contact. He never Ijctraycil a somewhat overrated in popular cstima- 
confldence nor promised more than he tion. 

intended or was able to perrorm. Ills With other countries tlie relations of 
position gave him every o]»iiortunity for Great Britain dining Lansdownc’s term 
entertaining, wliich be did at this time of olUcc sensibly improved, but in view 
lavishly, botli in town and country. He of after events tiic cliplonmtic exchanges 
was soon on the ]ic.st of terms w'ith the with Germany liavc .since attracted the 
whole diplomatic corps in London. most attention. Germany’s policy of 

Lansdowne’s term of olliec will be naval expansion, joined to the Kaiser 
cliielly remembered for tlie two great alii- Wilhelm II’s unconcealed jealousy of his 
anccs—with Japan and with France— royal uncle and of all things Englisli, had 
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for sonic time been a source of anxiety. 
Nevertheless, private poiirjjarlcrs for an 
alliance between England and Germany 
took place in 1001, and made considerable 
progress, although they were eventually 
allowed to drop. Later (in 1903) Laws- 
downe was amongst those who were desi¬ 
rous that Great Britain should, in view 
of her interests in the Persian Gulf, co¬ 
operate with Germany in the project of 
the Bagdad Railway. Strong public feel¬ 
ing was, however, inanifcstccl against any 
association with tliat country, and the 
foreign secretary was obliged to yield to 
it. 

With tho United States there were two 
ieicidents which required careful handling 
during Lansdownc’s period as foreign 
secretary. The blockade of Venezuela 
which, after persistent flouting of diplo¬ 
matic representations, Great Britain, in 
co-operation with Germany and Italy, had 
deemed it necessary to establish (at the 
beginning of 1903) was considered by 
President Theodore Roosevelt to be an in- 
terfcreiice with the American sphere of 
action, and provoked representations to 
whicli the British go^'erIunent was eventu¬ 
ally forced to yield. The principal objects 
had, irowever, been obtained before the 
blockade was lifted in deference to Ameri¬ 
can opinion. The government of the 
United States also showed itself obdu -1 
rate over the question of the Alaskan 
boundary. This had long been a subject 
of dispute, and when TresidentRoosevelt' 
demanded that it should be decided by 
arbitration, the British Foreign. Office had 
l>erforce to agree (January 1003). There 
was considerable feeling, both in Canada 
and in England, over the appointment of 
the American members of the tribunal, 
who hardly satisfied the agreed condition 
of being ‘impartial jurists’, as well as over 
the eveirtual award (October 1903), which 
did scant justice to the strengtli of tlic 
Canadian claims. Lansdowne’s position 
was rendered the more difllcult by the 
fact that the American president had 
privately informed the British govern¬ 
ment that he would accept no result wliich 
did not satisfy the ATuerican daims. 

When Lord Salisbury died in 1903 and 
Mr. Balfour succeeded liirn as prime minis¬ 
ter, the leadership of the conservative 
party in the House of Lords devolved 
upon Lansdowne as of tight. A general 
election took place in December 1005 and 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the liberal party, which had long been out 
of office and was pledged to legislation 


of n drastic nature. In the House of Lords 
tliere was, as ahva_y.s, a large conservative 
majority, and collisions of opinion between 
the two Houses upon almost every subject 
were inevitable. It fell in the main to 
Lansdowne to deckle the delicate question 
how far the revisionary powers of the 
Upper House should in these circum¬ 
stances be exercised, though he acted 
throughout in close consultation with his 
colleagues in tho House of Commons. 

The first clnsh came over the Education 
Bill of 1900. The Coininoiis refused to 
accept the Lords’ amendments to this 
measure which, after the failure of nn 
attempt at compromise, was dropped by 
tlie government. In the same year the 
Plurol Voting Bill was sumnuirily rejected 
by the Lords on second reading; though 
I the Trade.s Disputes Bill, a much more 
I far-renehing measure, was allowed to go 
tlirough. In recommending this course 
Lansdowne was much criticized fox openly 
stating that he considered that the latter 
bill afforded ‘unfavourable’ ground on 
which to fight. The Old Age Pensions 
Bill (1008) was passed under protest, since 
the Lords’ amendments tlicrcho were 
ruled to be privileged. The Licensing 
Bill, after a strenuous fight in the Com¬ 
mons, was thrown out on second reading, 
and file same fate befell tlie Scottish Land 
Bill and another Education Bill. Tims 
the process of ‘filling up the cup’ against 
the House of Lords liad already gone far 
when the dimax was reached in the 
famous ‘People’s Budget’ of 1000. This 
measure souglit to introduce inter alia a 
variety of land taxes (all to be afterwards 
repealed by common coirsent); after stren¬ 
uous opposition in tlie Commons it was, 
on Lansdmvne^s advice, summarily dis¬ 
missed in the Lords (1 December 1900). 
The prime minister (Jlr. Asquith) im¬ 
mediately appealed to the country (Janu¬ 
ary 1010). The action of the Lords was 
so far endorsed by the electorate as to 
transfer some hundred scats from the 
liberal to the conservative side, but the 
liberals with tlie hclji of the Irish vote 
were still in a position to get their ivay. 
They lost no time in preparing a 
measure to curtail the powers of the 
second chamber, while in the Lords Lans¬ 
downe gave notice of a measure for the 
internal reform of that body. The death 
of King Edwnvd then occurred, aud an 
attempt to settle the question by consent 
ivaa made in the Constitutional Confer¬ 
ence which assembled in the summer. 
This having proved abortive, the Parlia- 
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mcnt Hill, Imiiting the Lords veto to a 
periocl of two years, was introduced and a 
frcsJ) election held (December 1910). The 
strength of parties emerged much as it 
was before, and it became clear that if the 
goveriiincnt could iiialic sure of the Irish 
vote it would be able to dictate its terms. 
This object it achieved by giving a de¬ 
finite promise of Home Rule, and the Par¬ 
liament Bill was soon passed in the House 
of Commons, the government making 
no secret of the fact that, in the event 
of tlie Lords proving obdurate, the con¬ 
sent of the new king had been obtained in 
advance to the creation of a siiincicnt 
number of new peers to ensure the passage 
of the Bill into Inw. Meanwhile Lans- 
(lowne’s Bill for the reform of tlie House of 
Lords had been introduced and framed in 
tliat chamber. It was in these circum¬ 
stances that the Parliament Bill, after 
heated controversy amongst conservative 
peers, was finally passed in. the upper 
house. Lansdowne, although he abstained 
from voting himself, and advised others 
to do the same, failed for the first time to 
cany with him the whole of Ids followers. 
Some thought that they could not be ex¬ 
pected to subscribe to so drastic a curtail¬ 
ment of the legislative powers of their 
own house; others believed that the threat 
of a wholesale creation of peers could not 
and would not be carried out, or that at 
[ill events it should be put to the test of 
execution. In the rc.sult 114 ‘die hards’ 
recorded their votes aguimst the measure, 
which was only carried liy the narrow 
margin of seventeen votes, a number of 
conservative peers having given way at 
the last moment (9 August 1911). 

In the following year Mr. Bulfour, W'ith 
whom Lansdowne had mnv w'orked in the 
closest liarmony and friendship for eight 
years, resigned his position as leader of the 
conservative party and was succeeded by 
Mr, Bonar Law. Tlic new leader was 
expected to be moi’c acceptable to the 
extremist advocates of tariff reform than 
his predecessor, wlio hud always been a 
lukewarm supjjorter of that policy. Lans¬ 
downe himself hud tiiroughout occu])ied 
a central position between the ‘Ibotl 
taxers’ and ‘free fooders’ within the 
party. It was now iitteinpted to bring 
these two .sections into line on the basis of a 
policy forthc taxation of foreign wheatonly; 
but this proved so fur from satisfactory that 
both Boiuir Law and Lansdowne for a time 
contemplated resignation, nor was it until 
all food taxes had been definitely dropped 
tliatharmony was restored. Theiinminence 
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of Home Rule with the tlireiitencd resist¬ 
ance of Ulster now dojuinated the political 
situation. It cnlnunatcd in the abortive 
conference which met, with Lansdowne 
among its members, in July lyid. at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace in an endeiivour to avoid 
civil strife in Irehmd. But tlie European 
War was now imminent. 

It was on Sunday 2 August 1014 that 
tlie historic meeting took place at Lans¬ 
downe House between Bonar Law, Lans¬ 
downe, and a few hurriedly summoned 
colleagues, at wdiicli it was agreed to 
pledge the imionist party to the support 
of France, already at war with Germany. 
This decision was immediately coinmuni- 
eated to Mr. Asquith, whose Cabinet was 
known to be at variance on the subject of 
Great Britain's entry into the Wni ’5 and 
it turned the scale. I'wo days later Eng¬ 
land declared war on Germany. 

In May 1015, with other conservative 
coUeftg\ies, Lansdowne joined the first 
Coalition adjninistration, in wliich, though 
himself without portfolio, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the inner committee responsible for 
the conduct of tlie War. He soon became 
piofoundly disquieted by the trend of 
events, and like many others at the time 
feared that the War, iV fought ‘to a finish’, 
would result in such mutual exhaustion 
that the fruits of victory ^vould not be 
worth having. In response to an invitation 
from tlie prime inlni.stcr in November 1010 
he set out at length in a private memoran¬ 
dum his views fis to the ^inssibility of a 
I peace'ofaccomninclution'. Withtlii-sdocu- 
mcntMr. Asquith,in nsliortnote,expressed 
his ‘complete coucuri'cnce’; it was circu¬ 
lated to tire Cabiivct, and no one \yUo saw 
it seems to have showa any signs of dis¬ 
approval. At a later date, however, Lord 
Crewe, one of Laiusdowue’s colleagues, 
put it on record tliat this mcmoriindimi 
was the prime cause of tiie break-up of the 
first Coalition government [Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, Memories and licjlections, 
vol. i, c. 34, 1928], Asquith’s dilatory 
methods had for some time been the sub¬ 
ject of violent newspaper attaek.s, and it 
would seem that it was the fear of his 
colleagues sup[)orl:ing La/i.sdou7ie’.s pica 
for peace that led ISiv, Lloyd Gemgc to 
take the steps which lirouglit Asquitli’s 
miiiislry to a speedy end and placed 
Lloyd George in control of the .situation 
as prime minister iti tlie second Coalition 
government (December 1910). 

In the new ministry Lansdowme did not 
find a place; it is doubtful whether in 
the circumstances he would have accepted 
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one had it ueen ollered him. Although he 
continued to attend and not infrequently 
spohe in the House of Lords, he was 
thenceforth without personal responsibility 
in affairs of state. Living now in partial 
retirement, he grew increasingly uneasy as 
to the results of a continued war of attri¬ 
tion. He had long been anxious that, in 
the hopes of shortening hostilities, the 
war aims of the Allies should be more 
definitely stated, and he had tliought of 
initiating a debate in parliament to that 
end. Ultimately he propounded his views 
in his famous letter to tlie Daily Telegraph 
(20 November 1017). It was for long 
generally supposed, even by those who 
were in iiis closest confidence, that Lans- 
dowiie took this step without consulting 
any of liis friends or former colleagues. 
It did not trans])ire until some years after 
his death tliat the matter had been fully 
discussed between him and the foreign 
scerctary (Mr. Balfour) who, although he 
did not himself see the letter before publie- 
atioii, made no attempt to dissuade Lans- 
downe from publishing it, and was content 
to refer the whole matter to the permanent 
under-secretary, Lord Hardingc [Lord 
Riddell’s War Diary, 1014-1918 (1933) 
and correspondence in The Times, 1 AugiKt 
1938]. The argument of the letter >vas 
practicflUy identical witli that of the 
memorandum of 1010 and in its essence 
was unassailable. That argument Lans- 
downe summed up at the conclusion of 
the letter ns follows; ‘ An immense stimu- 
lus’, he wrote, ‘•would pnibably be given 
to the peace party in GciTuany if it were 
understood: (1) that we do not desire the 
annihilation of Germany as a GreatPower; 
(2) that we do not seek to impose upon 
her people any form of government other 
than that of their own choice; (3) tliat, 
except as a legitimate war measure, wc 
have no desire to deny to Germany her 
place among the great commercial com¬ 
munities of tlic world; (4) tliat we arc 
prepared, wdien the war is over, to examine 
in concert with other powers the group of 
international problcnis, some of them of 
recent origin, which are connected with 
the question oC“thc freedom of the seas”; 
(5) that we arc prepared to enter into nn 
international pact under >vhich ample 
opportunities -would be afforded for the 
settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means.’ 

It seems, howe^'cr, that Lansdoivne and 
those who had knowledge of his intention 
did not realize that a communication of 
this kind broadcast throughout the world 


was calculated to raise in Great Britain’s 
friends fears, and in her enemies hopes, of a 
weakening purpose on the part of the 
jirincipal partner amongst tlic Allies. 
The moment also was inoppovtvme. A 
negotiated pence might conceivably have 
been possible in lOld, but, as subsequent 
kno-ivlcdge of Germany’s inner counsels 
has proved, would have been impossible 
in 1917, except on terms which could not 
have been coutcinplated by the Allies. 
Lansdowne’s letter ivas at once violently 
repudiated by the government and in the 
press. His previous record as a tried 
servant of the state w'us forgotten in a 
! moment, his argimicntwnsmi.srcpresentcd, 
and he was bitterly rcproaclicd with 
disloyalty to the Allied cause. At n 
conseri'ative meeting addressed by Mr. 
Bonar Law on 80 November he was, to 
use his own cxpre.ssion, * excommunicated ’ 
from the party. True to his character 
he vouchsafed no answer to thc.se attacks, 
and liis respect for ofl'icial secrecy was so 
ingrained that he iici'cr niacle the slightest 
allusion in piiblie or in prii'ntc to his 
memorandum of 191C or to the communi¬ 
cations with the Foreign Ofiice which had 
preceded the publication of his letter. 
But he felt most keenly the absence of 
any support or countenance from those 
who were awave of his intentions. He did 
not, however, give uji his elforts to worlc 
for peace. Two more letters from him 
•were published in the same .strain on 
5 March and 31 July 1918 ; but the armies 
in France and elsewhere were by that time 
at death-grips, and, with the German 
collapse, tlic peace ■which had .seemed so 
unattainable soon came in sight. 

Lansdorvne ivas now in his seventy- 
fourth year. AJUioiigh scarcely to be 
described as a strong man, lie had iiitluiito 
on the whole enjoyed good health, but in 
May 1910 he wa.s struck dowai by a severe 
attack of rheiunatic fever from rvhich he 
did not recover for nearly tis'O yenrs. 
During thm time he coa.scd to attend 
parliament, and liis bodily activity, w'hieh 
had been very' striking for one of liis age, 
was tlicnccfortli markedly itniuiirod. 

Lansdowne spent most of tlic.se later 
years at Bowood. Already in 11)21 the 
condition of affairs in Ireland iind become 
such as to make re.sidonce in a remote 
comer of that country unde,sirab]c. In 
1922 it became for Lnnsd ownc imp ossiblc; 
all communication witli Dorreen -was cut 
off, and after being looted by the * Irregu¬ 
lars’ the house W’as destroyed by fire in 
September. This was to him a bitter blow, 
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sfcruction dining his lifetime. The ivork, 
however, was pushed forward ns soon as 
cireuinstniiccs permitted, and in 1025 ho 
was able to return to Derreen once more. 
At tlie end of 192G his health again gave 
cause for anxiety, but he had siifliciently 
recovered in May to start on his annual 
visit to Ireland. On his way to Dei’rccu 
he stopped at Newtown Anncr, Clonmel, 
tlie home of his youngest daughter; an 
aneurism of the heart supcivened, and 
lie died tliere rather suddenly 3 June 
1927. 

Of a modest and even retiring dis])osi- 
tion, Lansdowne wars no seeker after high 
olhce. riis personal predilections inclined 
him towards a domestic life, and he -was 
at his best w’hon lie found Imnsclf in the 
jniJst of his friends and family. But his 
strong sense of duty impelled him to 
accept tlie great responsibilities whiclr fell 
to his lot. His habit of reticence was 
always marked, and it no doubt increased 
owing to the fact tliat at a comparatively 
early age ho occupied positions in which 
its exercise was cs.scntial. Politics, which 
formed so large a part of Ins life, were 
scarcely mentioned, and never discussed, 
in his lioinc circle, nor did he often open 
Ills heart exceiit to a few intimate friends. 
Altliough he was an excellent speaker and 
ready debater, he took little pleasure in 
speech-making. He was quick at getting 
at the heart of a question and in expressing 
his conclusions clearly and concisely. 
His minutes on ollicial as well us on 
private papers were models of lucidity 
and terseness. His ability, his probity, 
and his straightforwardness were never 
called in question by friend or foe, but 
he abhorred publicity in any form and 
was thus little known or understood by 
the public. To the world he scorned to be 
the typical aristocrat—aloof, severe, and 
unbending—a conception of the conserva¬ 
tive leader in the House of Lords wliich it 
suited political opponents to foster. To 
those wlro really knew him, on the other 
hand, he was a kind friend, a lover of 
nature and of poetry, a good classical 
scliolar with a remarkable .store of know¬ 
ledge on all kinds of subjects, and not 
without a saving sense of lumiour—in 
short, a man full of hiiiiuiii symiaithics. 

liauRtlownc had two sons and two 
daughters. He wms succeeded as sixth 
marquess by his elder son, Henry William 
Edmond (1872-1935). His younger son, 
Charles, who had assumed the name of 
Mercer Nairiie when Lausdowne made 


over to him his Scottish estates i n 1913, was 
killed in action in 1914. 

There are portraits of lian.sdowiie by 
P. A. de Laszlb in tlie National Portrait 
Gallery anti at Bowood; by Fiddc-s Watt 
atBalliol College, Oxford; and by Frank 
Holl in the pos.session of Lady Emily 
Digby. There is an equestrian statue by 
Hariy Bates at Calcutta (Maidan). 

[Laid Newton, Lord Lansdowna A Ui'o^ 
graph!/, 1920; The Nincleoith Centurij tmd 
After, March 1034; personal knowledge',] 

L\NSJJO\YNr;. 

PHILLLMORE, JOHN SWINNER- 
TON (1873-1020), classical scholar and 
poet, W'as born at Boconnoe, Cormvall, 26 
February 1873, the fourth son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Augustus Philliinore, of Shed- 
Held, Hampshire, by his wife, Harriet 
Eleanor, second daughter of the Hon. 
George Matthew Fovtoscuc, of Boconnoe, 
M.P. for Hindon, Wiltshire, 1820-18.11. 
He was a first cousin of Sir Walter George 
Frank Phillimore, lirst Baron Pliill!- 
more [q.v.]. He was educated at West¬ 
minster, and proceeded with a scholarship 
to Christ Church, Oxford. At Westminster 
his talent was recognized and fostered by 
William Gunion Rutherford, and at Ox¬ 
ford he proved himself the best classical 
scholar of his time. He obtained first 
classes in classical moderations (1803) and 
in literae hnmaniores (1805), and won the 
Hertford and Craven scholarships (1892), 
the Ireland scholarship (1893), and the 
, cliancellor’s prize for Latin verse (1894). 
He was already writing distiugnished 
verse, and, like his friend Hiliiire Belloc, 
lie was a leading figure at the Union, of 
which he became president in 1895. 
Christ Church ajipointcfl him a lecturer 
ill that year, student in 18!)(5, and tutor in 
1808. With one of his colieiigucH, .S, G. 
Owen, he published in 1898, under the 
title Musa Clauda, a collection of versions 
from English into Latin cleginc verse. He 
took up the study of Russian, and wrote 
atran.slationofMikhail Lermontov’s novel 
A Hero of Nowadays (not published until 
1921). In politics also he took a serious 
interest at this period, and lie -wii.s one of 
the contributors to a volume of in 

Liberalism by Six O,rford Men (1897). In 
the vacation much of lus time wiis spent 
in uionntainccviug in tiie Dolomites. In 
recognition of his .skill mid daring the 
guides and presUlonl; of the Club Aipino 
deckled that ‘one of the line ascents he 
had made should bear Iris name’. 

In 1899, at the age of twenty-six, Philli- 


Petty-I’itzmaurice 


seemed little pro.spect of recon- 
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more wns appointed to succeed Professor liis ctinlributions including a 

Gilbert Murray in the chair of Greek in notable essay on ‘Blessed Tlioinas More 
the university of Glasgow. For some years and the Arrest of Humanism in England’ 
he took a prominent part in tl\e political (1013). A substantial work on Cluistian 
life of the West of Scotland as a liberal Latin poctiy he left unfinished. In llio 
imperialist, but his interests were steadily year of his death he })ublishcd in a populiiv 
concentrating on his work as a scholar scries a selection of The Hundred Best 
and teacher. In 1902 he published a Latin Hjpnus (1920). It was charactci- 
translation in rhymed verse of three plays istie of liis versatility that in the same 
of Sophocles, but the texts of Propertius year he wrote an introduction to a reprint 
( 1001 ) and of Statius’s jS’tfefle(I005), which of Francis Hiekes’s translation of the 
he revised for the Clarendon Press at this Vera llistoria of Lucian, 
period, showed where his real bent lay. It Phillimore was an occusional contributor 
wasagTcatsntisractiontohimwheninlOOfj to the Eye Wiliiess, to its successor the 
he was tiaiisfcncd from the chair of Greek Nea) IVitness, and to G. K.'s Weekly. As 
to that of Humanity, rendered vacant by liis sympathetic association with those 
the retirement of Professor George Gilbert reviews indicated, Piiflliinore no longer 
Ramsay. Thenceforward he contributed to concerned himself with party politics, but 
the Classical Quarterly, the Classical Re- he maintained from a new angle liis 
Tu'ere, Jlirie-niosi/»e, and other periodicals a interest in national affairs and inter- 
steady stream of notes, linguistic and tex- national relations, and he welcomed tlie 
tual, on Latin authors. He piiblislied a opportunity to go to France towards the 
translation and an of Pro- close of the ‘VVar as a representative of 

pertius (lOOfi), and he set to work upon a the Franco-Scottish Society. At the uni- 
large-scale edition oftliatpoct. His facility versities of Bordeaux and Toulouse and at 
in Greek noAV exercised itself in studies of the Sorbonne he delivered addresses on tlie 
the intellectual and religious life of the cultural relations of Great Britain with 
Roman Imperial period ; and a translation France and with Germany. In the public 
of Philostratus’s Apollonius oj Tyana, life of the West of vScolhind he held a 
introduced by a chnrncteristie essay, ap- position of his own as a wdtty speaker and 
peared in two volumes in 1912. From an admired lecturer on a ^v’ide variety of 
time to time he published papers and topics, among which he once ventured to 
addresses on classical subjects, notably include the luitional poet (speecli printed 
‘The Greek Romances’(ii^by the Govnn Burns Chib, 1905). But 
iuTc and Uie Classics, 1dl2), Some Remarks Philliinore’s main concern was with his 
on Traiislalion and 'Translators (1019), The duties at the university. He was scrupu- 
Revival of Criticism (1919), 'Hie Ego' lously diligent in attendance at academic 
(1020), and Paslnral and Allegory (1925). committees, {ind he took his full share in 
liis growing reputation at home and the routine of his chair. Most of the work 
abroad was shown by the conferment he published was a by-inoduct of his care- 
upon him of the honorary degree of LL-D. ful preparation of his lectures. 'I'ho regincl 
by the university of fit. Andrews (1917) in which he was hold by his students found 
and of tliat of Litt.D. by Trinity College, expression in January 192.5, when, in their 
Dublin (1921); by the dedication to him, name, aportmitof him painted by Miuiricc 
ns ‘philologue, humaniste, poctc*, of Grciffcnhagcii w'as presented to tlic uiii- 
Frederic Plessis’s edition of the Odes of versity. Yet Plnllimorc’s iulliicnec wasiiot 
Horace (1921); and by his appointment confined to tlieLatin class-room. AVhenthe 
for the year 1014-1915 to the Sather students of Glasgoiv first decided to issue a 
professorship in classics in the university volume of Uriiverslty Ver.ses (li)lO), and 
of California. This appointment he was when sill four Scottish universilics later 
prevented from taking up by the outbreak combined to publish a A'olume of Scollish 
of the European War. University Verses (192}{), he was invited 

In 1002 Pliillimorc published a volume on each occasion to supply the j^rel'acc 
of Poems containing a selection of the introducing the volume to the public. As 
verso which he had written up to that professor of luimanity he cxcreiscd a pro- 
year. In 1918 he issued a second volume found iiiBucncc upon Liu; student bodyasa 
under the title Things Neto and Old. A whole, and through it upon the ciiltiual 
change of mind visible in hia poems is life of Scotland. 

explained by the fact that in 1006 he was Phillimore married in 1900 Cecily, only 
received into the Roman Catholic Church, daughter of the Rev. Spencer Compton 
He wrote occasionally for the IhibUn Spencer-Smith, vicar of Kingston, Dorset, 
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and had one son mid one daughter. He stone erected to his daughter {Keel v. 
died at Shcdfield 10 November 1926. Smith, 1876). The decision was upheld 
riMiillimoi'c’s]Mil)!islu;dwntiiigsnudprivate father, Sir Ilobeit Philliiuoie, but 

pnpcia; personal knowledge,] reversed by the Privy Coiincil. PliilLiinorc 

S. N. JIiLLEH. never took silk, but in December 1880 a 
patent of precedence was conferred ujjon 
PHILLIMORE, Sir WALTER him which enabled him to be ranked with 
GEORGE FRANK, second baronet, and Her Ma)e.sty’s counsel. In 188;) he sue- 
IirstI3AroNriiiLLiRioRK,ofSliiplakc(1845'- ceeded to liis father’s baronetcy. Apart 
1920 ), judge, ecclesiosticfil lawyer, and from ecclesiastical cases he was almost 
international jurist, was born in London entirely engaged in the Admiralty Court, 
21 November ISdS, the only son of Sir of which for many j'oars he was the leader. 
Robert Joseph Phillimore, first baronet As a politician I’hillimore was not suc- 
[q.v.], the last of the judges of the ancient cessful. An admirer of Mr. Gladstone, he 
High Court of Admiralty. I-Ic was grand- was unable to persuade the electors of St. 
son of Joseph Phillimorcs [q.v.'j, regius George’s, Hanover Square, to return him 
profe.ssor of civil Jaw at Oxford University, a.s a liberal in 1885, an da similar fate befell 
and first cousin of Jolin SwinnertonPhilii- himw'hcn he contested the Henley division 
more [q.v.]. His mother was Charlotte, of Oxfordshire in 1886 and again in 1902. 
thirddaiightcrof John Denison, of Ossing- Phillimore was seldom seen in common 

ton Hall, Nottinghamshire, and sister of law courts, and some surprise was felt 
John Evelyn Denison, Viscount Ossiiig^ton when, m December 1807, he was np- 
[q.v,], Speaker of the House of Commons, pointed a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
and Edward Denison [q.v.], bishop of dUision. He remained n j'ldge of fir.st 
Salisbury. Phillimore wa.s sent to West- instance for sixteen years. Ilis lack of 
minster, where he found his family name experience of criminal law exposed him to 
carved amongst tlio.se of many distin- considerable criticism when presiding as 
giiished old boys on the porch leading to the red judge at assizes. It was thought 
the famous schoolroom. He became cap- that his sentence.? were too severe, especi- 
tain of the school, and won a studentship ally in sexual easc.s. As the years passed he 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 18G3. He modified the severity of his outlook, 
obtained first classes in classical modera- Again, on the civil side of lus work, lie was 
tious in 18013, in liternc humaniores in 1866 , not always happy in trial of an ordinary 
and in law and modern Iiistory in 1867. He nisi pritis case before a jury, aud was wont 
was secretary and treasurer of tlie Union, to interrupt cross-examination of counsel. 
In the interval between the two final In cases ti’iccl before himself alone, he was 
schools he was elected to a fellowship at more at home and excelled in the dilficult 
All Souls College, and he subsequently task of interpreting confusing and ap- 
(1808) won the ^hnertan (law) scholarship, parcntly coiillicting Acts of parliament, 
lie entered tiie Middle Temple, was called although here nl.so he was apt to be sonic- 
to the bar in 1808, and joined the western w'hat precise and pedantic in his wny.s and 
circuit. methods. His decision on facts was not 

Phillimore was counsel in many famous as sound as his determination of the law, 
ecclesiastical cases, amongst them being where his classical education enabled him 
fioyd V. P/t/7poP,5 (the Exeter reredos case, to express his judgments in language of 
1874) and liccd v. the Bishop of Lincoln exceptional brevity and lucidity, An 
(1801) in the court of the archbishop of example of his versatility was shown when 
Canterbury. He was also counsel in other he was aiipointetl to adnuiiister the bank- 
cases in which questions of ritual were niptcy jurisdiction of the Icing’s Bench, 
under discussion, such ns the use of lighted He was a rapid judge in whose court no 
candlc.s on the Communion Tabic, the time was ivastcd, and itw'asthcadmiration 
wearing of certain ecclesiastical vestments, of spectators to watch him taking notes of 
the eastward position during the prtiycr the evidence sometimes w’iLh his riglit mid 
of Consecration, the singing of the ‘’Agnus soinctinies w'ith his left hand, with equal 
Dei’, nnd tlie legality of a reredos with faeility. His courtesy to everybody and 
scul))txiral rcpvcsontntions of the Trans- his kindness to the junior bar \vcyc re- 
figuration and Ascension. In 1872 he be- cognized on all sides. In summing up hia 
came chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, career as a judge of first instance, a place 
In that oiTicc he held that a nonconformist cannot be found for him among tlie inner 
minister was not entitled to describe him- circle of great common law judges, but 
self by the title of‘Reverend'on the tomb- he became a better judge every year he 
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sat. Always a man of great public spirit, 
even during his occ\ipancy of the bench 
lie devoted his sjiare time to public ■work. 
He was ail alderman of the borough of 
Kensington, where be lived, and mayor 
from 1009 to 1011. 

In 1913 Phillimoi'c was made a lord 
justice of appeal and admitted 'to the 
Privy Council. Again the apiiointment 
was not altogether expected, but it was 
at oncci j ustiricd by results, and it was fixiin 
this time onward that his legal capacities 
bore their best and most abundant fruit. 
It was fortumito that the Court of Appeal 
slioiild, during the European War, have 
iiacl as one of its meniljers so distinguished 
an mtcrnatioiial lai\ycr as he was. He 
ivas party to tlic judgment in the Con¬ 
tinental Tyre Co. v. Daimler Co. (1015), 
where the issue 'W'as tlie status of an Eng- 
lisli company controlled by Germans 
resident in Germany. He was one of tliosc 
who deeiderl tiic case of The Ki?ig v. 
S^ifAjCT (lOlQ) as to whether naturalized 
Hritisli subjects were eligible for member- 
ahip of the Privy Council ; and his judg¬ 
ment in Beal v. llorlock (1915) on the 
effect under tlic Alerclinnt Shipping Act of 
the detention of a British ship in u Ger¬ 
man port at tlie outbreak of W'ar w'as sub¬ 
sequently adirmed in the House of Lords. 

Phillimore retired from the bench in 
1910, and two years later (1918) ■was raised 
to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Phillimore, of Shiplalce, co. Oxford. He 
gave regular assistance to the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Lords and the 
Privy Council for the next ten years, 
bringing to the help of his colleagues a 
ripe exircricnce, a niciirory which seemed 
never to forget any ease in wliich he had 
been engaged at the bar or which had been 
cited to him os a judge, and, in addition, 
a great Itnowlcdge of Roman and canon 
law. The manner in whiclr his native 
ability, enriched by all tliis learning and 
experience, enabled him to deal with other 
codes and new problems was seen in his 
masterly treatment of Burmese, Hindu, 
niid Mohaiumcdan law in the Judicial 
Committee. Here the facts had been found 
and his duty was to apply the law to tliem. 
By the Naval Prize Act (1918) he was 
appointed ehairjnan of the Naval Prize 
Tribunal. Summing up liis career as a 
lord justice and in tlie liighest tribunals of 
the land, his work justified his claim to 
be considci'cd as one of the great la^vyers 
of his generation. 

As an international jurist, Phillimore 
acquired a European reputation. He -was 


a constant attendant at tlie meetings of 
the International I-nw Association at 
Grenoble, Stockholm, Vienna, and War¬ 
saw. He rvas president of the Assoeiationin 
1910-1920. At the request of the seeretniy 
of state for foreign aiTaii',s, he liacl, in tlic 
years 1017 and 1918, been appointed 
chairman of n con-unittec to consider early 
schemes for the League of Nations. His 
report was .sent to the Cabinet, taken up 
by General Smuts, and communieatod to 
President Woodrow Wilson. The president 
deputed Colonel E. M. House to work 
upon Phillimore’s draft, and liis name thus 
links up the British Empire with the 
institution of tlie League. In 1017 iie pub¬ 
lished 'Three Cenlnries of 'Treaties of Peace 
and 'Their 'Teaching, and in 1920 was a 
member of the committee which drew up 
the statute constituting the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 

Like other busy men, Phillimore found 
time for many activities outside his pro¬ 
fession. He rvas seldom absent from the 
meetings of the governing body of his old 
school, of which he was a member from 
1885 until liis death, and he took a pro¬ 
minent part in liie affairs of the Middle 
Temple, of idiicli he was reader (1898) 
and treasurer (1907). He joined the 
English Church Union in 1805 and was 
president in 1910. For many years he was 
treasurer of the Puscy House at Oxford, 
and after his retirement from the Court of 
Appeal, he took part in the sessions of the. 
Church Assembly, esiieciully in the con¬ 
troversies which arose in connexion with 
the revision of the Prayer Book (1927- 
1928). He was one of the cliief authors 
of the scheme for clergy pensions. 

In the House of Lords Phillimorc’s 
speeches were not peranasive, but he took 
a large share in the debates upon tiio 
Legitimacy Bill (1835) and the Giiardian- 
slhp of Infants Bill (188G). Those wlio 
heard him will always remember him as a 
man who had decided tliougli rather 
narrow view.s, which were alw’ays ad\'nnccd 
with the gi'cntcst courtesy and the greatest 
consideration for the opinions of otlicrs, 

Phillimore was responsible for the 
second edition of his I'nthcr’.s Ecclesiastical 
Law of the Church of England (2 vols., 
1805), for the third edition of vol. iv of bis 
father’s Commentaries on International 
Law (1889), and for many editions (1872- 
1005) of J. II. Blunt’s Book of Church Law. 

In his private life l^hilliinore was a 
charming host ■who frequently engaged in 
argument with liis visitors and was ue- 
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cu stonicd to vcri fy his views by immediate 
icfci'ciicc to one of the many books in his 
wcll-wtoclicd library. It remains to record 
wluvt was perhaps his greatest good for¬ 
tune. In 1870 he married Agnes, eldest 
daughter of Charles Manners Lushington, 
M.P. for Canterbury, and had four sons 
and three daughtevs. She died in .Tnminry 
1020, but for nearly sixty years Philliniorc 
spent ^vilh her a life of nnalloj'ed happi¬ 
ness. lie himself seemed to be in league 
with time, for to the end he preserved his 
youthful appearanec and quick and in¬ 
cisive manner of speech and walk. He 
died at his house in Kensington 13 March 
1929, and was succeeded as second baron 
by his third (the elder surviving) son, 
Godfrey Walter (born 1879). 

Tlicrc is a portrait of Phillimorc by 
George Henry in the Kensington Town 
Hall, but it is not a very satisfactory like¬ 
ness. A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ apiicared 
in Vanihj Fair 24 November 1808. 

[The Timcn, 14 Mivrcli 1920; Lara Jountat, 
10 March 1921); W. 1*. W. IMiilliinorc and Corel 
Pliillimoi'c, Ooicalo^fi oj the of Pliilli- 

7}]ore, 1022; Lmo iiepmis, passim', private 
information; pcrsomii liiiawlcdge.] 

Sankey. 

PHILLIPS, Sin CLAUDE (1840-1024), 
art critic, was born in London 29 January 
1840, the second son of Roboi-t Abraiiain 
Phillip.s, court-jeweller, by Im wife, Helen, 
daughter of Mo.ses Lionel Levy, and sister 
of Joseph Moses Levy [q.v.], founder of 
the Daily Telegraph. He was educated 
chiefly in France and Germany, and 
graduated B.A. at London University. 
He ivas admitted a solicitor, but subse¬ 
quently entered the Inner Temple and 
was called to tlie bar in 1883. Phillips’s 
practice involved visits to Italy, of wdiicli 
he took full advantage for artistic study. 
This was extended by travel in other Euro¬ 
pean countries, and systematic visits to 
their galleries, cluirclics, and private collec¬ 
tions. Ilis knowledge and love of music 
came only second to this leading interest, 
and his first contributionstothcDmVjy 2Wc- 
graph in the later ’eighties dealt with that 
subject. Articles on painting followed, 
growing in luiiubcr, and in 1897 Phillips 
was given ample scope for his abilities 
when he was appointed regular art-critic 
to that ])apcr—a po.st which he filled until 
the end of his working life, devoting to it 
his main energies, and a high sense of the 
responsibilities of his task. 

In the same year (1807) Phillips’s 
authority as a scholar was recognized by 


his appointment to the kccpcrsliip of the 
Wallace Collection, which was tlien being 
prcjiarcd for its opening at Hertford House 
in 1900. In the arrangement of tlie collec¬ 
tion a committee of the trustees played a 
controlling part, but the cataloguing fell to 
Phillips, and in the course of it he identi¬ 
fied ns an original Titian the ‘Pcnscus and 
Andromeda’, wiiich had been neglected 
as a school piece. 

In addition to journalistic work, Phillips 
was tile author of Sir Joslma Ueynolds 
(1894) and of five vfihmblc niimbors of the 
Portfolio monographs inaugurated by 
Pliilip Gilbert Hamerton [q.v .]—Frederick 
IValkcr (189-4), Antoine Watteau (1895), 
The Picture Gallery of Charles 1 (1800), 
The Early Work of Titian (1897), and 2'he 
Later Work of 2'iikin (1898), His unsur¬ 
passed knowledge of pictures, o/d and 
new, and his retentive memory furnished 
him with a copious and even embarrassing 
W'calth of illiLstration for nay given topic. 
Philli|)s’s aijproaeh to painting reflected a 
fervently emotional nature. If liis sense of 
painter’s quality was not so strong, hp 
was anxiously w'kle-mindcd, honourably 
and nerecly iiulependeat of personal inllli¬ 
enee OP any taint of coinmcvcc. He was 
unmarried, but found satisfaction in social 
life and activities, and bad deep family 
affection. He was knighted on retiicmciit 
from the kccpcrsliip of the Wallace Collec¬ 
tion in 1011, and died at his home in 
Kensington 9 August 1924. He left a 
bequest of money and pictures to the 
National Gallery. 

[Preface by Maurice Eroclcwell to Clnudc 
Phillips’s posthumous eollocLion of essays. 
Emotion in Art, 192.^ ; personal knowledge.] 

D, S. MacColl. 

PICKFORD, WILLTyVM, Cauon 
Steendalk (1848-1928), judge, was bora 
lit Manchester 1 October 1848, the second 
son of Thomas Edward Pickfovd, mer¬ 
chant, of that city, by liis wife, Georgina, 
daughter of Jeremiah Todd-Isajdor, of 
Liverpool. The Piekfords came from 
Prestbury in Clie.shire. dairies Pickford, 
w'ho died in 1708, was a w’ugoiicr be¬ 
tween Manchester and I.cmlon. His son 
Matthew, and hi.s grandson Thomas (who 
•wn.s Lord Stcriulnle’s graudfathcr) de¬ 
veloped a big carrier's business, and the 
latter took .Toseph Baxcndalc into pnvt- 
nenship. TheBaxendales eventually took 
over the concern, but iLie name of Pick- 
ford is still coiinceled with it. When 
^Villiam Pickford was made a peer he said 
in conversation that lie had been told 
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that he ought to provide himself with 
supporters for his arms. ^ You had better 
choose Hadley and Baxendale both 
proper', said one of his colleagues on the 
bench: lawyers will appreciate the point. 

Soon after the death of Piclcford’s father, 
which took place in 1859, his mother 
moved to Liverpool, and lie was educated 
at Liverpool College. In ISOT" be entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he obtained 
second classes in classical moderations 
(1870) iind in literae hiimanmrcs (1872). 
The college elected him an honorary fellow 
in 1916. In 1871 he entered ns a student 
of the Inner Temple, was a pupil of Thomas 
Henry Baylis [q.v.], and -was called to the 
bar in 1874. I]il875 he joined the northern 
circuit, and began as a ‘ local ’ at Liverpool, 
having liis chainbers for a few years at 
22 North .Tohn Street, and from 1879 at' 
Commerce Ciiambcrs, Harrington Street. 
He had to -wait some years before he got 
much woik; he then acquired a sound 
and increasing practice, largely in com¬ 
mercial affairs, but with the ^versity that 
n provincial practice usually involves. 
The most sensntioniil case he had was in 
1880 as counsel for Sirs. Maybrick at the 
police court, and ns her junior counsel at 
the assi-zes. 

Pickford married in 1880 Alice Marj', 
daughter of Jolm William Brooke, of 
Sibton Park, Yoxford, Suffolk: she died 
in 1884, leaving him with two daughters. 
Her death was the one great misfortune 
of his successful and otlienvisc happy 
life. 

In 1802 Pickford moved to London. 
He had been for some time increasingly 
engaged there. In particular, he was sent 
up to conduct in the Admiralty Court 
almost all the collision and salvage cases 
in which Liverpool shipowners or solicitors 
were concerned. He accordingly made 
Loudon his head-quarters, with his cham¬ 
bers at 2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple. 
Of this Admiralty work he continued to 
enjoy a large share while he remained nt 
the bar. In 1893 he took silk: another 
Queen’s Counsel created at the same time 
was Charles Swinfen Endy (afterwards 
ftrst Baron Swinfen) whom PieMord was 
to succeed as master of the Rolls twenty- 
six years later. 

At first, after these changes, Pickford 
still w'ent the northern circuit, of wliich 
he soon became the de facto leader’. But 
the gro^vth of his business in London made 
bis visits to the north more and more in¬ 
frequent to the great loss Of the circuit 
bar mess, where he was very popular. 


‘His gaiety and vivacity as a young man’, 
one of his olile.st circuit companions has 
said, ‘are not easy to realize for those who 
only knew the temperate dignity and 
reserve of the master of the Rolls.’ An¬ 
other friend, who first knew Pickford 
shortly after he lost his wife, say.s, ‘I can 
hardly believe tliat description, except 
that I Icnow how deeply licr loss clmngcd 
him,’ As an advocate he had never the 
brilliance of Charles Russell, or the learning 
of Lord rierschcll or .Sir Joseph Y'alton— 
great names on that circuit; but he could 
get what he wanted from a jury as well ns, 
or better tlian, any of them. One who 
Icncw him well says that in the tradition 
of the circuit he was the lineal successor 
of James Scarlett (Lord Abinger) and Sir 
John I-Iolker. But he was not merely a 
jury advocate: references to the earlier 
volumes of the CommcrcUd Cases -will show 
that he had a large share of the ^^’ovk of 
the Coinmereial Court from its foundation 
in 1895 until ho bceame a judge, which was 
the period of its busiest day.s. 

In 1991 Ihckford was made recorder of 
Oldham, and in 1004 recorder of Liverpool. 
In 1902 he bceame n bencher of the Inner 
Temple. In 1905 he was leading counsel for 
Great Britain at the inquiry held in Paris 
into the affair of the attack by the Russian 
licet upon tlie Hull trawlers at the Dogger 
Bank. In 190(5 he w'as sent as commissioner 
of assi%c on the north-eastern circuit, an 
appointment which, for a man ■with so 
leading a practice, is usually tlie prelude 
to promotion to the King’s Bencli. 

In 1907, parliament having sanctioned 
the appointment of an additional judge 
of the High Court, King’s Bench division, 
Pickford was selected for the post by Lord 
Loreburn, and received the ns\ial knight¬ 
hood. It was that lord chancellor’s first 
judicial appointment, and none could 
have met w'ith more iini\’ei',sal approval. 
Nor was expectation disappointed, for 
Pickford proved an ideal judge. He was 
not a very learned lawyer, and he had no 
brilliancy of style or expression; but in 
the substance of liis decisions he was al¬ 
most invariably right. Morco^’e^, lie 
possessed that quality wliicli in a judge 
is of the first importance for elUciency— 
not to mention his o^vii happiness—tlie 
power of making up his mind williout 
being w'orried, and of forgetting all about 
a case immediately it is linished. Whcflior 
he ■\vas trying criminals, or civil cases witli 
^ jury, or sitting alone, ns he often did, in 
the Commercial Court, he was equally 
successful. Nor has any judge more 
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deservedly earned tlie respect of the bar 
for his Icinclly but dignified courtesy. 

IVlien at tlio bar Picltford had been 
active in the proceedings of the Interna¬ 
tional Maritime Committee and other 
movements for the unification of maritime 
law, and he continued so to be interested 
after he became a judge. In 100.? he had 
been the senior Bi'itisln cprcsentativoatthc 
Brussels Conference which formulated the 
conventions ns to collision and salvage: 
these were given legal force in England by 
the Maritime Conventions Act of 1911. 
He took a j)ron\incnt part in the later 
confcrenccfj which farmuhited conventions 
about linii tiitiori of lability and mortgages 
and maritime liens. He also presided in 
1923 over a select committee of botli 
houses of parliament to which was referred 
the bill which became the Sea Carriage 
of Goods Act of 192-1.. 

In 1011, upon the resignation of Sir 
Roland Bowdler Vauglian Williams [q.v.], 
Pickford was j^romoted to the Coui*t of 
A]>pcal as lord justice, and sworn of the 
Privy Council. It would be hard to find 
two men more unlike in every respect 
tiian Vaughan Williams and his .successor. 
Pickford had little of the erudition of his 
predecessor, but he was a much more 
eiricicnt judge, and proved as successful 
in the Court of A]>j)cal as he had been 
in the inferior court. 

In July 1916 the bill to set up a com¬ 
mission ‘to inquire into the origin, in¬ 
ception, and conduct of operations in the 
Dardanelles’was introduced. InthcHouse 
of Lords Lord Cromer [q.v.], the desig¬ 
nated clmirnmn, proposed that some one 
of judicial experience should be added 
to the commissioners named in the bill as 
it came from the Commons, and, as a re¬ 
sult, Pickford’s name appears in the Aet 
(6 and 7 Geo. V cap. 84} which received 
the royal assent on 17 August. Hcattcndcd 
diligently at tlie laborious meetings of 
the commission. Air interim report was 
issued before the death of Lord Cromer 
on 29 January 1917. Lord Justice Pick- 
ford was Uicn selected by his colleagues to 
succeed Lord Cromer as chairman. The 
final report signed by him as chairman 
was published 8 Idurch 1917. Another 
additional task Avlricb Pickford undertook 
during the European War was to jmeside 
over a ‘conscientious objectors’ tribunal in 
Chelsea. He did the work, as some in a 
similar position did not, judicially. 

In 1918, upon the death in September 
of Sir Samuel Thomas Evans [q.v.], there 
was still much work to be done in tlie 


pi'ize court, and it was important to find 
a man to carry on the task wliich Evans 
had done so well. Pickford was obviously 
the man for this, and, with some rcluo- 
tance, but with a chavactciistically higli 
sense of duty, he accepted tire post of 
president of the probate, divorce, and 
admiralty division of the High Court, and 
was raised to the peerage as a ijaion. A 
few years earlier he had inherited a small 
estate at King Stcriidale, neiir Buxton, in 
Derbyshire (which had been first i)ur- 
chased by his great-gcamlfathcr), and he 
therefore took the title of Lord Stenulale. 
Ill London he lived first at 92 Elm Park 
Gardens, and from 1910 onwards at the 
fine Queen Anne house in Clicyne IValk 
called ‘Queen’s House’. 

The War ended about two months after 
Pickford’s appointment to the Admiriilty 
Court, and in a yeav most of the important 
jirize cases had been disposed of. In 
October 1910, upon the resignation of 
Sw'infen Eady very shortly before his 
death, Lord Stcxndalc was ap]){)intcd 
master of the Rolls. The pro!3i)cct, now 
that the prize work was ending, of trying 
divorce suits, and, by the strange variety 
of that court, collision and salvage eases, 
was not attractive, and he gladly returned 
to tlie Court of Appeal as its i)rcsident. 
For four years he presided there, and did 
his work a.s admirably, and with as much 
apparent ease, ns he had done everything 
before. On IG August 1928 he spent an 
active day in a hnyfickl at King Storndalc, 
and went to bed scorn ingly in the excellent 
health whicii he bad nlwiiys enjoyed: next 
morning it was found that he liafl died in 
his sleep. The front page of The Times 
announced his death as on 17 August, i.c. 
after midnight. He was buried at King 
.Sterndale on 22 August. As he had no son, 
the barony became extinct. 

Pickford was a very tall, hnndfiome man. 
When he presided in tlie Court of A]i[>cal, 
and his colleagues were I.ord .Tusticc 
Bankes and Lord Justice Scrutton, he 
overtopped them, but there must have 
been nearly iiiiietccn feet of them alto¬ 
gether. In his younger days he was an 
ardent bicyclist, a erieketcr, and a folloivcr 
of a Cheshire pack of beagles. He was also 
a keen climber, and, ilespiLe his groat 
Avciglit, an accomplisliod one. He ivas 
elected a inemhor of the Alpine Club in 
1894, and was its president I'rom 1914 to 
1910. He w'as also a member of the 
Athenaeum Club and ofthe Unilccl TJniver- 
; sity Club, and sci'\ ed on the coinmittec of 
: the latter. His service was in one respect 
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especially valuable to his fellow meinbeva: 
for he was as good a judge of port as he 
was of men and things. I-Ie was also a 
prominent freemason. He took no part 
in politics, and neves contested a con- 
stitiicncy. 

There is a portrait of Lord Steriidalc, 
in his robes as master of the Rolls, by 
Fred Stratton, in tlic possession of his 
daughter, the Hon. Dorothy I’ickford. An 
engraving of this was mode a.s a private 
plate. There is also a copy of this portrait 
in the Parliament Chninhcr at the Inner 
Temple. To those benchers who, in that 
friendliest of fraternities, remember him 
as they knew him, it docs not do justice 
to his great and kindly personality. 

[The 18 and 22 August 1923; Tmio 

Journal, 25 August 1023; Lazo Lisls; Wemo- 
raiicla in Lmu licporls; A. .1. Aslilon, As I 
Went On Mif Watj, pp, 21G-210, Ali>ine 
Journal, vol. xxxv, pp. 207-271; private 
information; personal Idiowlcdge.] 

F. D. Mackihnon. 

PIRRIE, WILLIAM JAMES, Viscount 
PinniE (18t7-] 924), shipbuilder, was born 
at Quebec 31 May 1347. He was of Irisli 
parentage, being the only son of James 
Alexander Pirrie, of Little Clandeboye, 
county Down, by his Avife, Eliza, daughter 
of Alexander Montgomery, of Duudesarfc, 
county Antrim. He was brought npatCon- 
lig, county Doavii, near Belfast, and edu¬ 
cated at the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution. In 1802, nt the age of fifteen, 
he entered ns a pupil the shipbuilding firm 
of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, and made 
such rapid pvogi'css in his profession -that 
he became a partner in 1874, when he was 
only tAventy-.seven, He remained for the 
rest of his life with Harland & Wolff, and 
after the firm was converted into a limited 
company he Avas chairman of the board 
for many years. 

Piviie’s career Avns contemporaneous' 
AA'ith the introduction of modern steel- 
shiphuikling, and for half n century he 
was identified with all the important 
developments Avhich took place in naval 
architecture and marine engineering. A 
practical constructor liimsclf, he Avas also 
a slircAvd man of business, and under hi.s 
administration Harland & Wolff became 
one of the leading shipbuilding companies 
in Great Britain. In a sense he may be 
said to have been the creator of the big 
ship. The tendency of his firm Avns to 
increase the size of vessels built by them, 
the 10 ,000-ton ship of the ’eighties being 
succeeded by larger vessels, and culmin¬ 


ating in the Olympic of 46,000 tons (1911), 
and the Britannic of 48,000 tons (1014). 
The latter Ava.s used as a hospital-ship 
dui'ing the European Wav, and Avas 
toriAcdocd and hjst in the McditcvvaiAcan. 
Harland & Wolff Averc the sole builders 
for tile VVhitc Star line and the Bib])y 
line, and they also au]Aplied important ships 
for the Ponin.sular & Oriental Company, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and 
other leading lines. 

Many of the improvemen ts, both in the 
design of sliips and in their machinery, 
during this period of progress Avere due 
to the suggestions of his company or of 
Pirrie himself. Whth the increase in the 
.size of ships he Avas alive to the impor¬ 
tance of securing additional strength and 
rigidity by improved mothochs of construc¬ 
tion. His firm Avas also the first to arrange 
passenger accommodation amidships, and 
to provide many of the amenities of 
modern ocean tra\'cl. Great ns Avere the 
changc.s Avhich Pirrie Avitne.ssed in the 
building of ships, the concurrent advance 
in the science of marine engineering was 
even greater. Balanced engines reduced 
vibration to a minimum; quadruple ex¬ 
pansion ciigiii€.s, coupled with a loAv-prea- 
sure turbine, gaA'e tlie greatest economy 
of steam; the adoption of oil fuel oAved 
much to his foresight; aud he did valuable 
pioneer Avork in connexion Avith the intro¬ 
duction of Diesel internal-combustion 
engines. 

Pirrie built up the firm of Hsirland & 
Wolff into a very large organization. The 
works at Belfast alone covered 2*30 acres, 
and he estabhslicd (Aher yards on tire 
Cls^de, as well as ship-repairing Apoika 
at Liverpool and other ports. In busy 
times the cntcrpvi.ses under lus direct 
control must have eiiAi'jloyed about 50,000 
men. 

During tlic European War, like otlicr 
leaders of industry, Pirrie placed the 
resources of his c.stablislmiciAts at the 
service of the Admiralty. Wiirsliips Averc 
constructed in his yards Avith rapidity, 
and linens Averc conA’crtccl into cruisers. 
An cxtcnsiA'c aeropliine department Avas 
also inaugurated. In March 1916 Piriic 
Avns appointed coiuptroller-gcncral of 
merchant shipbuilding, and his energy in 
this capacity AA^as of A'aUie in making up 
as quickly as po.ssible tlie .shortage cau.socl 
by submarine AA-arfarc. His influcnee Avas 
continually used in favour of harhour and 
dock deA'clopmeut, and he was one of the 
nioAung spirits in the promotion of the 
Atlantic shipping combine, Avliich was 
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forinccl ftt the beginning of the twentietli 
ccntviry. ^ result of these negotiations 
vni'ious British and American slupping 
interests were brought into one organiisa- 
tion in 1^)02 under the title of the Inter¬ 
national Mercantile Marine Company. 

Pirric’s wliole career was bound up with 
Belfast, and most of bis interests were 
centred in that city. His philnntlu'opic 
activities ^vorc considerable, and he de¬ 
voted special attention to education. 
He supported the jjracticc, which is now 
followed by most engineering and ship¬ 
building firms, of encouraging apprentices 
in his employment to continue their educa¬ 
tion by attending classes at technical 
schools. 

Pirric’s prominent place in the life of 
tire city v'ns recogrilzccl by kis election in 
3808 as the first honorary freeman of 
Belfast. He served as lord mayor in 1800- 
181)7, and was appointed His arajcstj'’s 
lieutenant for the city in 1911. Honorary 
degrees were conl'crred upon him by the 
Iloyal Hmver.sity of Ireland (1809), and 
by Trinity College, Dublin (1003). He was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Pirrie, of 
Belfast, in 1900, and when King George V 
visited Belfast in 1021, to open the lirst 
parliament of Northern Ireland, he re¬ 
ceived a viscounty. He was admitted 
privy councillor in 1897, and created K.P. 
in 1009. 

Pirrie died at sea 0 .June 1924. wdiilc on 
a business tour, one of the objects of which 
was to inspect the ports of South America 
and to impress on tlicir authorities the 
necessity of increasing and extending 
ft3cj]itic.5 in order to meet the growing 
coinincrce of the world. 

Pirrie married in 1870 Margaret Mont¬ 
gomery, claugliter of -fohn Carlisle, of 
Belfast, but left no issrre, nndthe peerage 
became extinct at his dentil. 

[The 2'irnes, 0 .Tunc 1924; Transactions of 
tlic InsliCute of Nrivul Architects, vol. Ixvi, 
1024.] A. CoenTi.VNB. 

POLAND, Sin ITARHY BODKIN 
(1829-1928), criminal lawyer, was bom 
in London 9 .Inly 1829. He was the sixth 
son of Peter Poland, furrier, of Bread 
Street and Winchester Hall, Ilighgate, by 
his wife, Sarah Selina, daughter of Edward 
Matlcss Jackson, of London. He was 
educated at St. PauP.s School from 1841 
to 18-10 and was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1851. He became a 
bencher in 1879. He took chambers first 
at 7 King’s Bench Wallc and aftcrM'ards 
at 6 Paper Buildings with his friend 


Hardingc Giffard (afterwards Lord Hals- 
bury, q.v.). The two friends shared these 
chambers until Giffard became lord 
cluiiicellor in 18S.5. At the time of I’olaiul’s 
call his uncle by marriage, (Sir) Williiun 
Henry Budlcin [q.v.], was in large practice 
as a criminal luw'j'er, and this fact doubt¬ 
less contributed to Poland’s decision to 
try his fortunes at the criminnl bar and 
assisted him to make a start at the Old 
Bailey and at the Middlesex sessions at 
CJcrkemvell. But it was liis own qualities 
of untiring industry, lucidity, and nccuiacy 
which enabled him to build up a good 
practice. 

In 1855 Poland appeared for the Crown 
in the successful prorjccutioii of the bankcr.s 
Sir John Dean Paul [<pv.], William 
Stralmn, and llobcrt Makin Bates for 
misappropriation of securities. This case, 
according to Poland’s own account, ‘ made 
his fortune’. In 18G5 he was appointed 
counsel to tlie Treasuiy' at the Central 
Criminal Court (the ‘Old Bailey’) and 
adviser to the Home Oilice in criminal 
matters; he held these olhccs for the uu- 
cqunllcd period of tweiity-tiuce years. 
Poland jji'oved an ideal prosecutor, cscliciv- 
ing all appeals to passion or prejudice but 
presenting the ease for the Crown with 
a completeness, lucidity, and force which 
were oil the more effective because they 
were combined rvith scrupulou.s fairness. 
The phrase ‘Poland at whose name Frcc- 
doin shrieks’ (an adaptation of Campbell’s 
‘And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko 
fell’)w'as appliedto him in jesting apprecia¬ 
tion of the tenor which he inspiicd in 
malefactors. 

During Iris term of office Poland W'as 
necessarily engaged for the Crown in nio.sb 
of the important criminal trials of the day. 
Ii\ 187(5 be api>cavcd for tlic Ctowu against 
the Lennie mutineers who were tried for 
the murder of the captain and two mutes 
of their ship. In tliis ease lie came to llie 
conclusion that one of the prisuners, an 
Austrian named Giuseppe Lettia, W'os not 
a party to the murder. He tliercfore with¬ 
drew the case ngainst him and accepted 
his evidence for the Crown. After the 
conclusion of the case the Austrian consul 
inquired whether Poland would accept a 
decoration from the Austrian government 
as an expression of its appreciation of his 
fairness to this prisoner. Poland declined 
the honour. Other noteworthy murder 
trials in -which lie appeared I'ov -the Croivn 
were tliosc of the IVaimvrights (1876) and 
the Stanntons (1877). 

Poland was also engaged for the Crown 
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in the Franconia case (B. v. Keyn, 187C) 
which raised the question of the juris¬ 
diction of the English courts as regards 
crimes committed at sea. He also ap¬ 
peared on occasion for the defence—thus 
in 1868 he appeared for Edward John 
Eyre [q.v.], governor of Jamaica, in botli 
the criminal and the civil proceedings. The 
case of II, V. WiUotighhy illustrates 
Poland's fairness. The prisoner (who had 
been previously convicted several times) 
was indicted for stealing chickens and also 
for a serious assault on their owner com¬ 
mitted (ns was alleged) immediately after 
the theft. The indictinent for assault (ns 
being the more serious of the two) was 
tried fii'.st. The defence was an alibi, and 
the prisoner asserted that two persons 
who were not called as witnesses might 
liavc established this defence. The judge 
summed up against the prisoner and the 
jury convicted. In view of this conviction 
the Crown did not proceed with the minor 
charge of stealing. Poland, however, wa.s 
not satisfied of the man’s guilt, and he 
caused inquiries to be made as a result 
of which the t'wo witnesses W’ere found. 
Poland then arranged that the prisoner 
should be tried on the indictment for 
stealing the chickens. The prisoner again 
set up his alibi and, as he was not repre¬ 
sented by counsel, Poland, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the jvulge and with theconscntoCthc 
prisoner, examined the two new witnesses 
as W’cll as all the other witnesses for the 
Ooicncc- TJje result ivas an acquittal 
and a free pardon for the assault of which 
the prisoner had been previously con¬ 
victed. 

Besides his criminal work, Poland had 
acquired a considerable practice in other 
common law worlc, especially rating and 
licensing. He became a beneher of the 
Inner Temple in 1879. In 1888 he took 
silk and relinquished his appointment as 
Treasury counsel. He now appeared as 
leading counsel for the defence in criminal 
cases. His methods in this novel capacity 
remained unchanged, but bis quiet and 
iinimpassioned style was by no means 
unsuccessful v itli juries, and he was prob¬ 
ably n.ssistcd by the reputation for fair¬ 
ness which he had acquired as a prosecutor. 
He is said to have been one of the earliest 
exponents of the defence of kleptomania. 
In 1803 he retired from practice and ivas 
kniglited. It is said tliat he had intimated 
his uinvillingncss to accept a High Court 
juclgcsliip when approached by Lord Plals- 
laury. In 1874 he had succeeded Sir W. H. 
Bodldn in the recordership of Dover, an 


office whieli he retained until 1901 when 
he was succeeded by his cousin, Sir 
Archibald Hem-yBodkin,afterwards direc¬ 
tor of public prosecutions. 

Poland’s retirement from liLs absorbing 
work at the bar had no ad^'ersc effect on 
his health, for he survived until his ninety- 
ninth year and his faculties remained 
almost unimpaired until lie had long 
passed his ninetieth year. During hig 
retii-ement he was a frequent corre¬ 
spondent of The Times on matters of legal 
and antiquarian interest, and he was a 
familiar and picturesque figure, in hig 
black skull cap and sliglitly old-fashioned 
garb, in the library of the Inner Temple, 
where he spent much time verifying his 
references. There he was wont to converse 
in sonorous tones which aroused tlic 
affectionate intei-est of the other rendens 
and which hw deafness doubtless causad 
him to suppose were no louder than ttic 
customary discreet wliisper. 

Poland never married. His main inter¬ 
est in life until his retirement had always 
been his practice, although in his earlier 
years he had been fond of the theatre and 
of swimming. He was, however, an alder- 
man of tlie London County Council from 
1803 to 1901, und he gave useful evidence 
at governmental inquiries into the law of 
licensing and rating and the defence of 
poor prisoners. He was also an Infliicntinl 
advocate of the reform which was ulti¬ 
mately achieved by the Criminal Evidence 
Act of 1898 lujder- udiicJi accused persons 
and their wives or husbands are permitted 
to give evidence for tlic defence. Tic was, 
however, an opponent of tire creation of 
a Couit of Criminal Appeal. In 18C2 he 
published a handbook on the Merchandise 
Marks Act 1802 entitled I'Tode Jl/fu7r,s. 
The Merchandise Maries Act 1SG2. In 
1900 he contributed a lecture on clianges 
in criminal law to a series of lectures 
entitled ‘Changes in the law of England 
during the Nineteenth Century’ organized 
by the Council of I.egnl Education and 
published in 1901 under the title A Centunj 
oj Law lieform, 

Poland died in his sleep at his liouse in 
Sloane Gardens, London, 2 I\Iarclr 1928, 
An excellent photograph of him in his old 
age and a reproduction of a cartoon by 
‘Spy’ will be found in Mr. E. Bowen- 
Rowlands’s Scvcnitj-livo Years at the Bar 
(1024). 

[The Times, 3 Jlnreh 1028 ; Laxo Journal, 10 
March 1928; Laiv Times, 10 Miueh 1!)28: 
E. B. Bowen-Howlands, Scvenly-tieo Years nl 
the Bar, 1924.] D. Davies. 
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POSTGATE, JOHN PERCIVAL the thirty or forty books and booklets 
(1858-1926), classical scholar, was born which Postgate devoted to one or other 
at Birmingham 24 October 1853, thecldest aspect of classical study; still less, the 
son of John Postgate, P.R.C.S., of Scar- scores of articles which he contributed to 
borough, by his wife, Mary Ann, daughter the Classical Review and the Classical 
of Josluui Horwood, of Drillield, asurgeon Quarterly before, during, and after his 
in the royal navy ; he was thus of purely own editorship of those journals. His 
Yorkshire stock. His father had had liis greatest undertaking Avas one ^vhich de¬ 
own way to make, but had succeeded in inandcd twenty yeai\s of labour—his 
qualifying ns a medical practitioner before edition, witli a critical conimeiitary, of the 
his thirtieth year, and subsequently won Corpus Poelarmn in two quarto 

an honourable position in Birmingham, volumes (1803-1804 and 1904-1905). No 
where he showed keen interest in the suchcnterprisc had been previoiLslyunder- 
public side of his profession. Postgate taken by any British scholnr, and few other 
was sent to King Edward’s School, Birin- scholars, perhaps, could have carried it 
inghatn, of which A. R. Vaixly, a distin- tlirough with such distinction, 
guished classic, wa.s then Iieadmastcr; The Corpus has been seriously criticized 
and in 1872 he was elected a scholar of in two points only. First, for its exchi-sion 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was placed of the Appendice Vergiliana and several 
eighth in the first class of the classical later poets, e.g. Ausonius and Claudian, us 
tripos of 1870, having won one of the well as those commonly known as the 
chancellor’s medals in the same year, poclflc j/miores: omissions which, although 
In 1878 he was elected to a fellowship it is perhaps ungrateful to resent them, do 
at his college, and in 1884 be was ap- leave something substantia! to be added 
pointed a classical lecturer, an orfice by a succeeding generation. The other 
which continued the fellowship; and, since admitted failure is the rcfuilt of Postgate’s 
he held the lecturership for the requisite too sanguine attempt to rearrange the 
twenty-five years, he remained a fellow couplets and poems of Propertius merely 
until his death. by internal evidence, a task which he 

Postgate’s first book, an edition of all might have known was ho]Dclcss. 
the hest-known elegies of Propertius Postgate’s editorial services were not 
{Select Elegies of Rroperlius, 1881), was confined to the Coj7U/s Poe/onnu. He %vus 
hardly surpassed in scholai'ship and in charge of the Classical Itcineiv from 
literary jdowcv by any of his later work; 1899to 1007, and of the C/fl,ss/cfff Quaricr/iy 
the discriminating enthusiasm and poetic from 1907 to 1911. It may be doubted 
feeling whieli ap|icar in this volume, and whether the coiitribution.s to any other 
no less in his editions of Books VII and VIII learned journal ever received more careful 
of Lucan (1896 and 1917) and in his text editing. Even a second-rate article might 
and translation of Tibiillas (Lneb Library, be transformed into a first-class piece of 
1913), show Postgate at iiis bc.st; and it is work by his painstaking comments and 
mainly these qualities which constitute .suggestions. In questions of procedure, no 
his licculiar contribution to English doubt, he sometimes made mistalceswliicli 
sclioliu'sliip. he afterwards regretted; hut as a rule he 

In 1880 Postgate was appointed to the was open to argument, although he clung 
professorship of comparative philology in to points on which he felt sure that he 
University College, London, a post which had reached the facts, 
he held till 1910. Although he wrote little In the collation and criticism of maim- 
on this subject apart from Latin, it gjive script evidence Fostgate’s work was hard 
a special degi’cc of breadth and precision to surpu-ss; so rarely was his seleoti^’e 
to his grammatical writing. Hence came judgement of readings at fault. On the 
his New Latin PrinnT in 1888, a sliort other hand, his own emendations, though 
but admirable I-aLiii gTammar which liad often very clever, were rarely eonvineiiig. 
lasting success; hence, too, his enthusiasm Those who did not know him imagined 
for the correct prominoiation of Latin, the wrongly that it was only tlic .smaller points 
establi.shment of which perhaps owed of a case whiclr he rceogni/.ed. He was, in 
more to him than to any other single fact,dceplyintcrestcdinfpic,stionsofliiera- 
scholar; and hence the delicate sense of ture, politics, and philosophy. Bub liis 
Latin diction which insi)ired his own acute perception was always alive to the 
writing and teaching of Latin prose (see dangers of premature gencrali/.atioii, and 
especially his iS’cmo Latinus, 1889 and he instinctively looked first to any points 
1913). It is not possible here to enumerate of fact,however small, tliatwcrc in debate; 
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and it the evidence on these seemed to 
him adverse to some theory he was apt to 
reject that theory outright. 

TJius it was that those who knew Post¬ 
gate only at a distance were not a little 
surprised to find that his enthusiasm, 
embodied in an eloquent article in the 
FortnigliUi/ Fevieiv in 1902 entitled ‘Arc 
the Clnssicstogo*}’,followedui)by alarge 
and prolonged correspondence, brought to 
birth, in 1908, one ol'tho most interesting 
and typical ol English institutions, the 
Classical Association. He and Professor 
Edward Adolf Soniicnschein [q.v.] were 
its first honorary secretaries, and it still 
continues active ^vork wdth twenty-four 
branches in Great Britain alone. Postgate 
wag president of the Association in 1924- 
1025. Meanwhile his merits as a scholar 
iiad been recognized by honorary Litt.D. 
degrees from the universities of Manchester 
(1906) and Dublin (1907). He was elected 
a fellow of the British Academy in 1907. 

In 1000 Postgate accepted the chair of 
Latin in the university of Liverpool. He 
held it for eleven years, and carried out its 
varied duties with rcsoiiroefiilness, good 
humour, and enthusiasm. In addition 
to his translation of Tibullus and his 
edil;i()n of Luenn VIII, already mentioned, 
he published an edition of iJie Fables of 
Phaedrns (1920), during this period. 

One of Postgate’s last adventures in 
scholni'ship was his effort to reforin both 
the teaching and tlic practice of Greek 
acccutvration (‘Ancient Greek Accentua¬ 
tion’, Proceedings of the Britisli Academy, 
vol. xi, 1924-1025). He contended with 
justice that the new evidence of the 
papyri showed that the traditional system, 
though correct in the main, is incorrect in 
some important details; secondly, that 
tcacliers of Greek had no right to force 
upon their pupils the labour of acquiring 
any rules which were ill founded; and 
thirdly, that it was to be seriously con¬ 
sidered whetherEnglish teachers ought not 
to follow the exatnpic of other nations and 
give to the accents a proper spoken value. 
This fearless attempt at the age of seventy- 
one to rel'oTin what seemed to him funda¬ 
mentally wrong was most characteristic 
and is probably destined to bear fruit. 

Po.stgate’s last essay was on a famous 
passage of Lucretius alleging and de¬ 
scribing the use of wild animals in battle 
by primitive tribes—a passage wdiich 
scholars have long defended, and some 
still defend, as being a pardonable poetic 
exaggeration, Postgate’s frank declara¬ 
tion that it wag the work of a brilliant 


mind -which for the time had been unable 
to distinguish bet^veen dream and reality, 
and that it must be attributed to one of 
the fits of dementia to which wc know the 
poet was liable, has won cordial assent 
from many Latin scholars. (‘New Light on 
Lucretius’, John Rylnnds Library BuUctin, 
January 1926). 

A few months after this article had 
appeared Postgate met with a serious 
bicycle accident a few yards from his o^vn 
home in Cambridge. He died from grave 
injuries the next day, 15 July 1020, leav¬ 
ing behind liim memories of keen disputa¬ 
tion, lively friendship, and whole-hearted 
devotion to knovdedge. 

Postgate married in 1891 a former pupil 
of his at Girton College, Edith, daughter 
of T. B. Allen, tea-merchant, and had four 
sons and two daughters. 

[S. G. Owen in Proceedings of tlie British 
Academy, vol. xii, 1020; personal knowledge.] 
li. S, Conway. 

POWELL, Siu niCHARD DOUGLAS, 
first baronet (184'2-1925), physician, born 
at Walthamstow 25 September 1842, ^vas 
the second son of Captain Scott Powell, of 
the 28rd Royal Welch Fusiliers, by his 
wife, Eliza, daughter of Richard Mcelce, 
Much of his boyhood w’as sijciit at Toft, 
near* Cambrhlge, and there he laid the 
foimdations of the interest in natural 
bistoi7 and sport (fishing and shootiiig) 
whicli were the chief relaxations of his later 
life. Educated privately at Streatham, he 
gave up his w'ish to follow his father’s 
profession and entered University College, 
London, w'ith the object of studying 
medicine. He continued his course at 
University College Hospital, becoming 
physician’s assistant (now termed house 
physician) to Sir William Jenner [q.v,], to 
whom he owed much in his early profes¬ 
sional career. 

A brilliant student witli first class hon¬ 
ours in tlie M.B. (1SG.5) and qualifying for 
the gold medal at the M.D. (1860) examin¬ 
ations of the university of London, Powell 
was appointed in 1807 to take temporary 
charge of out-patients, and in 1869 he 
applied un.s\icecssfiilly for a vacancy as 
assistant pliysieian at University College 
Hospital. Two years later (1871) he was 
elected assistant physician to Charing 
Cross Hospital wdioio, five years after- 
wards (1876), he was joined by t^vo other 
colleagues from his old medical school, 
(Sit) Thomas Barlow, w’ho followed him ns 
presidentof the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, and (Sir) Riclonan John Godlee 
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[q.v.], subsequently president of the Roynl 
College of Surgeons of Englnnd. In 1878 
Powell tvfls elected assistant physician to 
the IMickllesex Ilosiiital, becoming physi¬ 
cian in 1880 and consulting physician in 
1000. Thus for nearly thirty years he 
taught medical students, being a stiinuhis 
to the thoughtful rather than a soiu'ce of 
dogmatic answers for those interested only 
in satisfying examiners. As resident 
clinical assistant, assistant pliysician 
(1868), physician (187C), and consulting 
physician (1889) he was attaohed to the 
Brompton Hospital for Consninption and 
Diseases of the Chest, and was iniicli in 
demand ns a consultant in thoracic disease. 
For thirty-eight years he was connected 
with the court, being appointed physician- 
extraordinary (1887) in tlic place of Wilson 
Fox [q.v.], wiiom in some respects he 
much resembled, and physieLan-in-ordin- 
nry (1809) to Queen Victoria, whom he 
attended in her last ilhicss (1901); he 
continued to serve in the latter capacity 
King Edward and ICing George V. 

A hard n’orker, Powell’s published 
writings extended over n period of fifty- 
six years and included articles on diseases 
of the chest contributed to Eusscll Rey¬ 
nolds’s Sifsiem of Meificine (1879), and to 
the two editions (1898-1800 and 1009) of 
its .successor, Sir T. C. Allbiitt’s System. 
He also wrote a text-book on Pulmonai'y 
Tubcrctiloais in 1872 which, with altered 
titles, went through six editions, the last 
two appearing in 1911 and 1921 respec¬ 
tively in collaboration with Sir Pcrcival 
Horton-Smith Hartley. He also ijublishcd 
his Lumleian lectures, delivered in 1898 
at the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, in an exi)andcd form as The 
Principles xvhich govern Treatment in 
Diseases and Disorders of the Heart (1899). 

In the medical life of liOndon Powell 
was continuously at work from the time 
ivhen he "was a junior at tlic Pathological 
Society, of which he ■was sccretaiy (1877- 
1870). Later he was successively president 
of the Medical Society of London (1891), 
the Clinical Society of London (1899- 
190]), and the Royal Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Society (1004-1900}, being in the chair 
at the centouary banquet (22 May lOOsl) 
of the last-named society, and taking n 
full shave in the arinngcinents, occuj)ying 
two years, ncccssniy for its amalgamation 
■with seventeen other medical societies into 
the Royal Society of Medicine (IDO?'). 
Pow’cll also lent his hel{) to the formation, 
initiated by Sir William Osier [q.v.], of the 
Association of Physicians of Great Britain 


and li-cland, and was its first president 
(1907). At the Royal College of Phy.siciana 
of London he beeinue a niembcT (1807), a 
fellow (1873), held several offices, "was 
pi-csklcnt (1905-]91fl), and delivered the 
I-Invveian oration in 1914. He was deputy- 
chairman (1890-1025) of the Clerical, 
Medical, and General Life Assurauee 
Society, and in 1806 was jircsideut of the 
Life Assurance Medical Onicers’ Associ¬ 
ation. Withtlie Conservative and Unionist 
Association of the university of London 
he was closely connected for more tlian 
thirty years, and was its president 1909- 
1919. He was created b baronet in 1807 
aiidK.C.V.O. in 1901, and received several 
honorary degrees from English, Scottish, 
and Irish universities. 

Powell w'as a striking porsonnlity. Tall, 
slight, with an ascetic, eleun-shaven, pale 
face, charming in inannci' and voice, reti¬ 
cent, correct, cautious, dignified, and 
kindly, he was widely recognized us an 
impressive leader. He married twice : first, 
in 1873 Juliet (died 1909), second daughter 
of Sir John Reimett [q.v.], slicriff of 
Loudon and Middlesex, and niece of 
William Cox Bennett [q.v.], miscellaneous 
writer; secondly, in 1917 Edith Mary 
Burke (died 1935), younger daughter of 
Henry Wood, of Cleveland Square, Hyde 
Park, London. By his first wife he liad 
three sons and two daughters. He died in 
London after a short illness 15 Dcccmljer 
1925, contributions from his pen to the 
medical press apjjcaring throe flays before 
and two weeks aflcr Iris death. Ho wms 
succeeded as second baronet by his eldest 
.sonDoiiglas(1874-193‘2,)bi'evct lieutenant- 
colonel,RoyalWclchFusiHers. TJic seciond 
sonwasUiiled in the Soutli African War; 
the third in the liuroirean ^Var. 

A portrait of Powell by Sj^enecr Watson 
belongs to his grandson, Sir Richard 
Powell, third bnvouet; a replica is in the 
possassion of the lioj^al College of Phy.si- 
clans of London. cartoon of him l)y‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 28 April 1004, 

[liritish Medical Journal, 1925, vol. ii, p. 
1201; personal knowledge.] 

11. D. llOLI.OSTON. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD PHILIP, 
fifth Eaiu. or Rosi:iu;:aY (18-L7-1929), 
statesman and author, was born at 20 
Charles vStreet, Berkeley Square, Ixuidon, 
7 May 1847, the eldoi' son niul tliird child 
of Ai'chiljald I'rinu’ofii*, Lord Dalmony, 
and grandson of Arcliibald John t’rimvosc, 
fourth Earl of Ro-sebery [q.v.]. Hi.s mother 
was Catherine Lucy WUliclinina, the only 
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speech evoked vere more tlian customary. 
Rosebery hini-sclf no ted in his diary: ‘ Great 


duiinlvter of Philip Henry Stanhope, fourth 
Earl Stanhope, the sistci' of Philip I-Iciiry 
Stanhope, lU'th Earl SLiuihope,tliehistorian 
[q.v.], and a great-nicee of SVilliam Pitt. 
Lord Dalmeny died in 1850. Four years 
later his -N^iclow married Harry George 
Vane, fourth Duke of Cleveland. 

Archibald Philip Primrose was educated 
ftrst at BayCord, near Hertford, and then 
at Mr. Lee’s sehool at Brighton. In 1800 
he went to Eton. Ilis tutor, William 
Johnson, better known as William John¬ 
son Cory [q.v.], formed a high opinion of 
his ability, writing of him as ‘surely the 
wisest boy that ever lived’. In 1862 a 
privately printed volume of verse indi¬ 
cated Lord Dalmcny’s literary bent, and 
when in 18 G 4 he Avas elected to ‘Pop’ he 
shoAved exceptional gifts as a speaker. He 
made no mark ns a scholar, but reading 
where his inclination led him and to no 
specified end, lie acquired a AA'ide generfil 
ciiltui'o. In later years he declared tliat 
he OAved ‘ AA'hatever ambitions or aspirations 
I ever indulged in to Macaulay’s Essays^. 
In spite of a ‘shade of constmint’ in his 
bearing and a precocious maturity which 
made him diOicult of approach, he was 
popular at school. Among his contem¬ 
poraries at Eton Avere Arthur James 
Balfour, Lord Randolph Churcliill, and 
the fifth Marquess of Lansdowne. ' 

In January 1866 Dalmeny matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. In the folloAving 
year, in reply to a suggestion that he 
should enter parliament, he declared that 
he had no polities, adding that ‘in any 
case it is not the time for a youngman to 
commit himself in any Avay on either side’. 
A year later (March 1868) on the death of 
his grandfatlicr lie succeeded to the earl¬ 
dom and estates avIucIi included Dalmeny 
Park, near Edinburghj and other pro¬ 
perties in Scotland. 

Before the opening of parliament in 
1869 Rosebery was invited by Lord Gran- 
A'ille to second the address in the House 
of Lords. In declining the offer he an¬ 
nounced his adlicsion to the liberal cause. 
In the same year he began his career as an 
OAvner of racehorses, buying and entering 
for the Derby a colt called Ladas. The 
university authorities took exception to 
on undergraduate figuring on the turf and, 
on his refusal to give up his stud, his name 
Avas removed from the books. Rosebery, 
therefore, left Oxford Avithout a degree. 
In 1870 he was elected to tire Jockey Chib, 
and in February 1871, in seconding the 
address, made his first speech in the House 
of Lords. The encomiums which the 


congratulations, very ill descrA'cd’. In 
NoA'cmber of the same year he read to the 
Edinburgh Philo-sophical Institution a 
striking paper on the Union of England 
and Scotland, which confirmed the opin¬ 
ions already formed of his talents. His 
speeches, Avliich shoAA’cd increasing study 
and reflection, his territorial possessions, 
his association with the most popular 
British sport, an established reputation 
for AVit, and the charm of his personality, 
combined to make him at the age of 
tAVcnty-forir an outstanding figure among 
his contemporaries, Avith a future of great 
expectation. 

In the House of Lords in the session of 
1872 in committee on the Scottish Educa¬ 
tion Bill, Rosebery moved an amendment 
ngaiiist denominationalism. At Queens- 
ferry in September, Avhen presented Avitii 
the freedom of the burgh, he spoke at 
Icngtli on the same topic. At this time 
Scottish interests Avere prominent in his 
speeches, and he Avas continually urging 
that they should rcceiA'e fuller considera¬ 
tion by parliament. In the same year Mr. 
Gladstone offered him a household ap¬ 
pointment with tlic duty of ansAvering for 
tlie Poor Law Board in the House of 
Lords. The offer Avas declined, but refusal 
to accept the lord-lieutenancy of Liulith- 
goAvwas AvithclraAA'n in deference to pres¬ 
sure from Lord Granville. 

On 4 June 1872 Rosebery intei'A'cnecl 
for tlic first time in foreign affairs in a 
debate on the terms of the arbitration 
betAVeen the United States and Great 
Britain for damage done in the American 
Civil War. It Avas proposed as a condition 
precedent to arbitration that the United 
States should be invited to withdraw 
certain heads of claim. Rosebery urged 
tliat nothing should be done AA’hieli could 
have the appearance of dictation to 
America or disturb the relations between 
tlic two countries. There Avas no divi.sion, 
and before the arbitration America Avitli- 
drew the claims in question. 

In the autumn of 1873 Rosebery paid 
his first visit to North America, including 
a flying visit to Canada. His notes Avritteii 
at the time record his close observation of 
tlie American outlook on home and foreign 
affairs. He returned to the United States 
in 1874 and 1876 and again in 1882 Avith 
Ludy Rosebery on their Avay to Australia. 

In parliament during these years Rose¬ 
bery spoke seldom, but ahvays Avith effect. 
A speech in the House of Lords against 
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crcnting the title of Empress of India the new parliament he was active in 
(1876),findspeeehesinScotlandindcfcuce pressing ScottiHli claims, and the dcsir- 
t)f Jiheral principles marked him out as a ability of nppoinljjig » minister for 
force in political life. But the Eastern Scottish affairs. 

question was now growing acute, and he In August 1881 Rosebery was offered 
became an active critic of Lord Beacons- and accepted the undcr-seeretnryship of 
field’s policy, attacking the government the Home Ofllcc with special cluirge of 
for failing to satisfy the claims of Greece Scottish business in the Mouse of Lords, 
and for undertaking to defend the Asiatic thus coming into ollicial relations with 
dominions of Turkey, as to which he Sir William Harcourt [q.v.], then home 
declared ‘ that one may pay too grent a secretary. In Scotland, especially, the 
price even for tlic preservation of India*, office was rcgaT<lcd as far from, comincn- 
He was opposed then, ns he was opposed surate with the position wliich Rosebery 
thirty 3 ’cars inter in the case of France, to had acquired in the country and in pnrlia- 
incurring obligations winch might involve ment. While generally supporting Glad- 
Great Britain in war, nnd in October 1878, stone's Irish measures Rosebery was by 
at Aberdeen, he ciiarged the government no means satisfied, and he wrote in his 
with having, by the Treaty of Berlin, diary (6 May 1882): ‘I am clear that I 
‘inciuTcd responsibilities of a vast and disagree with the policy of government, 
unknown kind’ without consulting the but am almost clear that I ought not to 
British parliament nnd the British people, resign’, adding an intention to ask Glad- 
In the autumn of 1878 Rosebery was stone ‘wlint is the exact position of a 
elected lord rector of Aberdeen University, subordinate like myself with reference to 
delivering his inaugural address, a eharac- Cabinet policy? ’ The next day his doubts 
tcristic and powerful plea for the study of were resolved by the news of the assassina- 
Scottish history, on 3 November 1880, tions of Lord Fi'cdcrick Cavendish end 
On the day following his Aberdeen addre.ss T. 11, Burke. The government must be 
he was elected lord rector of Edinburgh supported. But the close of 1882 foxind 
University, but it was not until 4 Novem- him dissatisfied w'Lth the delay in dealing 
her 1882 that he delivered his rectorial with Scottish affairs, and in the spring of 
address on patriotism. 1883—nothing having been done in the 

In 1878 Rosebery married Hannah,only meantime, notwithstanding his protests 
daughter and heiress of Baron Moj^cr to Gladstone—he resigned. In July he 
Amschel de Rothschild [q.v.], of Ment- was offered the Scottish Office, should the 
more, Buckinghamshire. Baron Meyer bill creating it be iiassed, but he declined, 
having died in 1874 and h£s wife in 1877, stating that his advocacy of tlie office 
Hannah de Rothschild had succeeded to debarred him from accepting, 
the family fortune, whicli comprised In September 1883 Lord and Lady 
Mentmorc and its famous works of art. In Rosebery visited New Zealand and Aiis- 
1870 Rosebery, who had risen to a position tralia, where, in the course of a series of 
of eminence nnd authority in Scotland public speeches, Rosebery developed liis 
second only to that of the Duke of Argyll, view of Imperml relations. On 18 January 
and was now regarded as the future leader 1884, spealdng at Adelaide, lie asked the 
of the Scottish liberals, invited Mr. Glad- question whether the fact of AustriiUa 
stone to make Dalmeny the head-quarters being a nation implied separation from the 
for Jiis Midlothian camj)ajgn. The course Empire, ‘God forbid’, he eoulinued, 
of the contest, which resulted in the return ‘there is no need for any nation, however 
of Gladstone as member for Midlothian, great, leaving the .Empire, becau.se the 
brought Roscbciy into spectacular pro- Empire is a Coni7/iornve<f/l// of A^af-ions.' 
mincnce and bound him to Glaitstonian He returned to England (by ivay of Cey- 
liberalism. On the formation of hi.s second Ion, March 188-1) with the Imperial idea 
ministry in 1880 GJad.stone offered Rose- deeply rooted in lii.s mind, and convinced 
bery the uiulcv-seeictaryship of the India of the need for a new imtlook on the 
Office. In a letter of 25 April, acting on a development of empire, broadly compre- 
cliaractcristic scruple, Rosebery declined hendecl in the phrase ‘commonwealth of 
the offer, saying that in accepting he w'ould nations’, with ‘mutual self-respect and 
‘lose the certainty that what I have done mutual independence’ as basic conditiojis. 
in the matter of the elections, however In Scotland he was given the freedom of 
slight, ha.s been disinterested’. The offer Dundee, his i-eccption showing the com- 
was renewed in July, but again declined inanding position which he now held in 
on account of the state of his health. In Scottish opinion. 
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On 20 June 1884 Rosebery took his 
first step towards reform of the House of 
Lords, moving ‘that a select committee he 
appointed to consider the best means of 
promoting the efliciency of this House’. 
In a speech praised for its eloquence and 
■wit, he urged the necessity for increasing 
the representative character of the House, 
and enlarged on the danger of delay. The 
defeat of the motion was made decisive by 
Lord Granville and his colleagues walking 
out. Rosebery’s speech i'n support of the 
second reading of tlic Representation Bill 
in July established bis reputation as one 
of tlie host speakers of the day. The 
Prince of Wales (a fterwards King Edward 
VII) wrote to express his admiration, and 
T. II. S, Escott described it as ‘incom¬ 
parably the best speech in the whole 
debate’. In Noveniljcr Gladstone offered 
him the post of firs t commissioner of works 
witli a scat in the Cabinet. The offer was 
less perhaps than that to whicli Rose¬ 
bery’s position entitled him, but it was 
declined on other grounds. In Februar}' 
1885, however, the political situation was 
rendered critical by the fall of Khartoum. 
Rosebery at once informed Gladstone of 
his willingness to take office. ‘The ques¬ 
tion’, he wrote, ‘now is one loss of policy 
than of patriotism and ho was thereupon 
appointed to the Board of Works wth a 
scat in the Cabinet as lord privy seal. 
Tiic government early in April decided to 
abandon the Sudan. In reply to a letter 
from Sir Henry Poiisonby inviting his 
opinion, Rosebery •\vrote justifying goA'crn- 
ment action: ‘It is a choice of great evils, 
I admit, biitl am sure we chose the least.’ 
The situation had been altered in March 
by the Penjdch incident, wliieh brought 
Great Britain to the verge of war with 
Russia, and rendered imperative the sus¬ 
pension of military operations in the 
Sudan. 

In May Rosebery visited Count Her¬ 
bert Bismarck, a lifelong friend, in 
Berlin, and was introduced to his father, 
the chancellor, with whom he discussed 
informally the attitude of Germany witli 
regard to the Egyptian loan, the Afghan 
frontier question, Turkey, and the African 
colonies, all which niatters were causing 
friction between Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many. Meanwhile, the Irish question had 
reached an acute stage in the Cabinet. 
Josepli Chamberlain [q.v.], supported by 
Sir Charles Dilke [q.v.], was opposed to 
‘ coercion ’ and in favour of a large measure 
of local government; Rosebery, while 
favouring local government, held that the 


lord-lieutenant, Lord Spencer, should be 
granted such powers as he claimed were 
c.ssential for the nuiintenance of law and 
order. On 8 June the government was 
defeated on an amendment to tiic budget. 
Upon the resignation of Mr. Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria sent for Lord Salisbury, 
who consented to form a government 
pending the dissolution of parliament in 
November. 

In the autumn, at Paisley, Rosebery, 
after an effective attack on the conserva¬ 
tive policy of general conciliation towards 
Ireland and on the negotiations between 
the lord-lieutenant, Lord Carnarvon [q.v.], 
and Parnell, dealt with the Irish leader’s 
recent deinamls. ‘What is proposed’, he 
continued, ‘is that Ireland should be 
treated as a colony. ... If I had the power 
and if I w'crc convinced that Ireland were 
loyal to the connexion with this country, 
there would be no limits to the concessions 
that I would offer to Ireland.’ At Slrellield 
he dealt with social subjects, favouring 
shorter hours and statc-iiidcd emigration. 
At Slaithwaitc (near Huddersfield) he 
outlined a land policy advocating the 
abolition of primogeniture, more equitable 
distribution of interests, simplification of 
transfer, and extension of allotiuonts, In 
November, at. a banquet given to him by 
the Scottish iibcralK, lie returned to the 
Irish question and said: ‘ If yon can obtain 
from the representatives of Ireland a clear 
and constitutional demand ^vliieh will 
represent the wishes of the people of 
Ireland, and which will not confi ict with 
the imity or the .supremacy of tins country, 
then by satisfying that demand Ireland 
might see in this country her best ally. ’ 

At the general election of November 
1885 the conservatives and the followers 
of Parnell exactly balanced the liberals, 
but on 26 January 188(5 the government 
was defeated on an nniendmcnt to tlie 
address, and Lord Salislrury resigjicd the 
next day. Mr. Gladstone was sent for by 
the queen, and in the new’ administration 
Rosebery accepted the foreign secretary¬ 
ship. To the queen he said of lii.s new 
olTicc: ‘It was too much.’ But tlie queen 
hcr.sclf described it as ‘the only good 
appointment’. At Jiia oirieial visit to Lord 
Salisbury, Roseberj' expressed his inten¬ 
tion of miiiiitainiiig the continuity of 
policy in foreign affairs. The outlook had 
recently improved: danger of \VQr willi 
Russia had been renror'cd by the protocol 
of 10 September 1885 whielr secured the 
! Zulfikar pass to the ameer of Afghanistan; 

I a better understanding with Germany 
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had cased the situation in Egypt; and 
Lord Salisbury had given a warning that 
a threatened war between Greece and 
Turkey would not be tolerated by Great 
Britain. In April lloscbery, in continua¬ 
tion of his predecessor’s policy, joined in 
an ultimatum addressed by the Powers to 
Greece. In May notice of blockade by the 
combined squadrons was presented, and 
Greece capitulated. Anticipations freely 
entertained that a liberal government 
would mean a new policy in South- 
Eastern Europe were thus falsified. 

In his foreign policy Rosebery showed 
that he could be decided and firm. The 
attempt of the French to occupy the New 
Hebrides formed the subject of a strongly 
worded dispatch to Lord Lyons [q.v.], 
ambassador at Paris; a failure on the 
part of Sir Robert Morier [q.v.], ambassa¬ 
dor at St. Petersburg, to adhere to his 
instructions called forth a severe repri¬ 
mand ; Avhile later, a declaration by Russia 
tliat Ratuin was no longer to be a free 
port, was met by a dispfitcli from Rose¬ 
bery in which he said: ‘H.M. government 
are compelled to place on recoil tlicir view 
that this proceeding of the Rus-sian govern¬ 
ment constitutes a violation of the TVeaty 
of Berlin.... In no case can H.M. govern¬ 
ment have any share in it. It must rest on 
the responsibility of its authors, * The Tsar 
was painfully affected by the terms of the 
document, while the Russian chancellor, 
M. de Giers, described it as ‘the most 
wounding coiiiinuiiication that has ever 
been addressed to one Power by another'. 
In Egypt Rosebery recognized that a 
respite was needed from ‘ projects, reports, 
and conventions’, and gave whole-hearted 
support to Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards 
first Earl of Cromer, q.v.). 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone's Home 
Rule Bill in June 1886 resulterl in another 
general election and the return of the 
consewntives and liberal-unionists to 
power witli a majority of 113. Rosebery 
left the Foreign Office with his reputation 
as a statesman greatly strenglhcned. He 
liad kept foreign affairs free of tlie fluctua¬ 
tions of domestic politics, and in dis¬ 
trusting Russia, in maintaining an attitude 
of firmness towards France, and in laying 
stress on the common interests of Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain, he had secured 
continuity with the policy of Lord Salts- 
huvy. Speaking at Manclicster in August, 
Gladstone told the liberal party that in 
Rosebery they saw ‘the man of the future’. 

In October 1886 Rosebery left England 
for a visit to India, returning in the spring 


of 188'?'. During his absence the Round 
Table Conference had slio\vn that no 
agreement between Homo Rulcra and 
liberal-unionists was possible. Rosebery 
in speeches up nnd down the country 
declared his adherence to Gladstoniaii 
liberalism and to the general principle thnt 
‘Ireland should be allowed to nianngc her 
o^ra affairs in the way of domestic legisla¬ 
tion*. To Lord Randolph Churchill he 
expressed his satisfaction with the state 
of tlie liberal party, ‘no longer a flabby 
disconnected majority but a compact 
minority united by a principle’. As chair¬ 
man at this time of the Imperial Federa¬ 
tion League, Rosebery was constantly 
bringing before the country the ques¬ 
tion of Imperial Federation, ‘the closest 
possible union of the various self-gON'crning 
states ruled by the British Crown, con¬ 
sistently with the free national develop¬ 
ment which is the birthright of British 
subjects all over the >v’orId—the closest 
union in sympathy, in external action, and 
ill defence’. Describingit ns‘the dominant 
passion of his public life’, he probably did 
more than any statesman of his time to 
advance tlic cause of cohesion us against 
disintegration, to dissociate the idea of 
empire from aggrandizement, and to 
reconcile liberal opinion to n nc^v concep¬ 
tion of Imperial relations. Wliile refrain¬ 
ing from specifjdng the form of the rela¬ 
tionship wliieh should exist, he advocated 
recurrent colonial conferences and the 
admission to the Privy Council of colonial 
ministers and colonial judges. 

In 1888 Rosebeiy again brought forward 
his motion for a select committee to in¬ 
quire into t]\e constitution of the House of 
Lords. His definite proposals iiiohuled 
curtailment of the hereditary right to a 
scat in the House, election of peers by 
county coimcils and municipalities, repre¬ 
sentation of the colonics, and, in the e'V’cnt 
of disagreement, a joint meeting of both 
Houses with decisions dependent upon 
certain fixed majorities. The motion was 
defeated by 07 votes to 50. In 1889 Rose¬ 
bery was returned for the City in the 
election for the new London County 
Council and was chosen as chairman by 
104 votes to 17, He held the olfice for a 
year nnd thre^v himself into the work with 
devoted public spirit. His authority and 
experience gave distinction to the new 
body, and his aptitude for detail, by many 
unsuspected, proved invalual^Ie in guiding 
the proceedings. Time, however, has not 
endorsed two items of his municipal pro- 
granune, namely, the control of the police 
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by the Council and the merging of the 
Corporation of the City and the London 
County Council. For a short period in 
1892 he again accepted the chairmanship 
of the Council. 

In November 1890 Iloscber 3’’8 life was 
darkened by the death of his wife. This 
was a blow from which it is doubtful if he 
ever wholly recovered. Her wisdom and 
rare serenity of cluiiactcr had been in¬ 
valuable elements both in his domestic and 
in his public life. For the next eighteen 
months he withdrew from politics and, 
with his health affected, spent much of his 
time On the continent. 

In June 1802 parliament was dissolved. 
The election ■\vhich followed show’ed a 
majority of forty for Home Rule, and 
Mr. Gladstone became prime minister for 
the foLivtli time. Rosebery wns reluctant 
to take office: he had the gravest doubt if 
‘his long loneliness and sleeplessness* had 
not unfitted him for public life, and ex¬ 
pressed to Glad.stoiie his ‘loailiing of 
])olities’ [Lord Cicwc, Life, ii, p. 402]. 
This attitude excited impatience among 
some of his colleag lies. Harcourt regarded 
it as ‘ pretty Faiiny’s way ’; Morlcy wrote: 
‘How tiresome all this sort of thing is,' 
But it wns only after a moving appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone and a strongly worded 
letter from tlie Frince of Wales indicating 
the wishes of the queen, tliat Rosebery’s 
distaste for oflice was overcome. On 15 
August he again became secretaiy for 
foreign affairs, and in October he was 
created K.G. 

Tlie question of British withdrawal from 
Uganda at once revealed differences in the 
Cabinet, Harcourt was in favour of im¬ 
mediate evacuation. To this Rosebery was 
opposed. A crisis was only averted by a 
eonipromise suspending uathdrawal for 
three months, the question to he investi¬ 
gated by a commissioner on the spot. 
Some cighieeii niontbs later (June 1804), 
ns tbe result of the mission of Sir Gerald 
Portal [q.v.], a British protectorate was 
declared, and Uganda, in accordance with 
R()scbcry‘s policy, became part of the 
British Empire. In Januaiy 1803 there 
\vas again disagreement over Egypt. The 
dismissal by the jmung khedive Abbas of 
ministers friendly to England wns objected 
to by Lord Cromer. Rosebery supported 
the action of Cromer, but H;ircoiirt, who 
was in favour of •witlidrawal from Egypt, 
was strongly opposed to the interference 
im'olved. A protest by France against 
British action wns met by instructions 
from Rosebery to the British ambassador 


in Paws to the effeet that so long as the 
British flag was flying in Egypt such action 
on tlie part of the khedive would not be 
tolerated. Appointments were thereupon 
made in conformity with the wishes of 
Cromer, and in February, the British 
garrison having been reinforced, fear of a 
Moliaramcdan outbreak ended. In July a 
French ultimatum to Siam and a rumour 
that the French had ordered British gnu- 
boats to leave Bangkok, created a graN'c 
crisis. Tire riunour proved to be false, and 
the handling of tlie crisis by the foreign 
seerctary resulted in a settlement of tlve 
differences between the two countries. In 
ans^ver to a coininunication from the 
queen, Roscheiy in a memorandum of 
9 June dealt with his attitude to-wards 
Home Rule. He vie^vcd it with guarded 
approval ‘as the most practicable or the 
lca.st impracticable method of govcrniiuf 
the country*. In the House of Lords lie 
spoke at length on the second reading of 
tlie second Home Rule Bill, which was de¬ 
feated on 8 September by 410 votes to 41, 

On 17 November Roscbciy intervened 
in the great coal strike of 1803 and, pre¬ 
siding at the Foreign OfTlcc over a meeting 
of ownere and men’s leaders, succeeded ia 
bringing about a settlement. Towards the 
end of the year there was disagreement in 
the Cabinet over the naval estimates. Tlic 
controversy dragged on; Rosebery sup¬ 
porting Lord Spencer, then first lord of 
the Admiralty, Gladstone and Harcouit 
protesting against tlie increase asked for. 
Harcourt finally acce|ited some minor 
amendments; but Gladstone W’as in¬ 
flexible, and burdened with his w’ciglit of 
years and threatened with loss of sight, 
he resigned on 3 March 1894. On the same 
day, acting on her own initiative, the queen 
offered the premiersliip to Rosebery, 
Anticipating that the policy which he iiad 
inherited and intended to pursue might 
disturb his relations of confidence with the 
queen, he accepted with hesitation. 

The Cabinet ns a whole approved the 
.appointment, but differenees soon became 
apparent. Harcourt, whose claims to the 
succession had received strong siqiport in 
the liberal party ami in the radical press, 
was at variance with his cliicf on a number 
of questions. The forcigqi secretarysliip, 
which a section of the Cabinet lield slioulcl 
he in the House of Coniinoirs, was given lo 
Lord Kinibcrley. On 11 March a pro- 
nouucemcnt by Rosebery in his speech on 
the address ‘that before Irish Home Ihile 
is concluded by tlie Imperial parliament, 
England as the predominant member of 
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the partnership of the three Idngdoms will somnia. The strain of oflice, the clillical ties 
have to be convinced of its justice and whicli beset him within the Cabinet, and 
equity’, which was interpreted as meaning the attacks to which he was subjected in 
tliat Home Rule could only be passed by a portion of the radical press were im¬ 
purely English votes, created consterna- doubtcdly nt this time affecting his health, 
tion in the party and exasperated the The session opened on 5 b'ebruury. The 
Irish. Two days later an amendment to party programme included plural imting, 
the address, abolisliing the veto of the Welsh dLsestablishmciit, and a liquor 
Lords, was carried by two votes. A new control bill. But tlie Parnellitc group 
address had to be substituted. Friction under the leadership of John Redmond 
in the Cabinet increased as the session [q.v.] w'as hostile, and the government 
advanced. Ilnrcouvt’s fainousdeath-duties could only count on u majority of fifteen, 
budget evoked criticism from the premier Against the advice of Rosebery, the 
and gave rise to an cxciiangc of embittered question of the House of Lords was 
memoranda between the two ministers, relegated to the background. On 21 June 
Further, an Anglo-lieJgian agreement for the government was defeated by 192 votes 
the lease to the king of the Belgians of against 125 in the House of Commons on 
territory on the Upper Nile, negotiated by the question of the supply of cordite, and 
Rosebery and Kimberley, was bitterly Rosebery at once resigned, receiving from 
opposed by Ilarcoiirt without whose the queen as a mark of special favour tlie 
knowloclgc the preliminaries hod been ad- order of the TliLstlc. Cabinet differences 
justed. 1‘rotests to Belgium from Ger- were reflected in the election which fol- 
many and Franco led to the abandonment lowed, Rosebery, Ilarcourt, and Movlcy 
of the lease by the king. putting in the forefront respectively re- 

On 27 October 1824 Rosebery at Brad- form of the House of Lords, local option, 
ford opened his campaign for rcform of the and Home Rule. Tlie unionists were re- 
House of Lords, but beyond the audience turned with a majority of 152. On 12 
of 4,500 whom he addressed, the proposals .August Rosebery wTote to I-Iarcourt a 
aroused little entlmsiasin. The rejection formal intimation tliat their oHicial con- 
of the Home Rule Bill had stmngtliened nexion must be regarded as at an end. 
the po.sition of the upper chamber in the In 1895-1800 the Armenian massacres 
country. Tlie queen wrote (80 October) to drew Mr. Gladstone from his retirement, 
protest against the policy w'hich Rosebery In a speech at Liverpool in August 1890 
had announced. In a letter in reply, he suggested that the British nmbnssndor 
Rosobei'v on 1 November justified his should be recalled from Constantinople 
policy, claiming that it was conseri'ativc and the Turkish ambassador in London 
in its ultimate tendency and deprecating be given his passports, This policy was 
the suggestion put forward by the queen supported by a section of the liberals. To 
that she should have been consulted before Rosebery, who saw in isolated action the 
the policy was announced [Lexers o/Qween likelihood of war, this proved the ‘last 
Victoria, third scries, vol. ii, pp. 432-444]. straw on his back’, and on 8 October he 
Before a large audience at Glasgow on resigned the lendershi]> of thcliberal party, 
14 November, Rosebery again spoke on The following day at the Einpive Theatre, 
House of Lords reform, and declared him- Edinburgh, to a tense and crowded audi- 
self ill favour both of ^Velsh and of Scottish cncche made his farewell speech as leader, 
disestablishment. In the same month, by ‘Home to supper. What a relief’, is the 
sutniiioiiing a conference at Downing entry in his dhu-y for that c\ eiiiTig. In- 
Strcct on tlie co-ordiiiatuin of the fighting ability to act in partner,siiip with Har- 
serviees, he may be said to have taken the court, the fact that his lead had been 
lirst step towards the formation of the disregarded at the general election, and 
Committee of Iniiierial Defence. In lastly, the intervention of Mr. Gladstone 
January 1805 at a meeting of the National with a policy to w’hicli he could not sub- 
Libcral Federation lie paid a generous scribe, combined to make a further con¬ 
tribute to the work done by Harcourt ns tinuance oCliis luirasscd term of leadership 
leader of the House of Commons, and impossible. In 1897 by the jaivehasc of the 
renewed his plea for rerorni of the House Villa Dclalinntc nt Posilipo, near Naples, 
of Lords and discsUibiishmcnt of the a locality to wluch lie was devoted, he 
Welsh Clmi'ch. secured a retreat remote from tlie arena 

Early in 189.5 Rosebery suffered from a of politics, 
severe attack of infhicuKa wliich loft him The death of Gladstone in 1898 brought 
seriously weakened and a victim of in- Rosebery back to the House of Lords to 
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deliver a fine panegyric on his chief. His pendenco brought u'ith it an inevitable 
retirement had failed to effect any sem- decline in inlluence, and when Campboll- 
blancc of unity in the liberal ranks, and Bnnnermon became prime minister in 
in 1809, Sir Henry Campbell-Ilannerinan December and was joined by the vice- 
having succeeded Hnrcoiirt in the lender- presidents of the I-ibcral League, Rosebery 
ship of the party, llosehery emerged from finally severed himself from ollicial liberal- 
his seclusion, and in May, at the City ism. In the years immediately following 
Liberal Club, urged the party to return to he was much at his house at Posilipo. At 
liberalism as it had been before 1880, and home he took little part in politics beyond 
to seek n combination of the old liberal presiding at the annual meetings of the 
spirit with the now Imperial spirit. In Liberal League. In the House of Lords 
November he delivered an eloquent and he thencefonvard occupied a scat on the 
mcmocahlc rectorial addrcb's on Imperial cross benches. In Scotland he spoke on a 
questions at Glasgow University. number of ceremonial occasions, and 

The outbreak of the South African IVnr among his most notable utterances must 
in 1899 accentuated the cleavage in the he indiided his speech when unveiling a 
liberal party. In 1001 a new organization, memorial to the Scots Greys at Edinburgh 
the Liberal Imperial Council, was formed on Ifl November 1900 and his address as 
of the follo-wci'S of Rosebery with the chancellor of the university of Glasgow 
object of supporting his leadership and onl2Jimcl0()8onthcinfluenceofnatioiuil 
promoting his Imperial policy. But on 17 universities on Scottish character. 

July in a letter to 'The Times, while point- In 1909 the budget introduced by Mr. 
ing out that there were now two schools Lloyd George recalled him once more into 
of liberal statesmanship, the insular and the political field, and in a letter to the 
thcImperiaI,pulIinginoppositedircctions, press (21 June 1009) and at a meeting 
Rosebery stated that he could never in Glasgow (10 September 1009) he de- 
voluntatily return to the arena of party nounced the financial provisions dealing 
politics. Two days later (19 July) at the with hand as revolutionary and leading 
City Liberal Club, he referred to ‘plough- directly to socialism. In November the 
inghis lonely furrow'. A apcecli at Chester- Finance Bill readied the House of Lords, 
field in December in which he called for and he again spoke iii condemnation of its 
‘a clean slate'and advocated discussion of proposals, but warned the House against 
peace terms with the Boers led to a visit rejecting tlic measure. Tliis attitude was 
from Campbcll-BEinncnnan in senreh of mudi criticized, ycb his Glasgow speech 
agreement. But co-operation was not to had indicated tliat he was not prepared to 
be attained, and in February 1902 tlie stake the existence of the House of Lords 
formation of the Liberal League with on such an issue. Tlie rejection of tlic 
Rosebery as president and H. H. Asquith, budget by the peers was follou’cd by the 
Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler as general election of January 1910. In the 
vice-presidents, denoted a definite split parliament which succeeded on 14 March 
between the two wings of the party. But Rosebery brought forward in the House 
in May 1008 tlic opening of Chamberlain's of Lord.s resolutions in favour of refovin 
tariff reform campaign brought about a and reconstitution. Tlic resolutions were 
change in the situation, and supplied the passed, but the death of King Edward VII 
liberal pJU'ty with a common ground in on 6 May prevented their being fvrrthcr 
defence of free trade. Rosebery in the dealt with nt the moment. On 15 Novem- 
cour.se of the year spoke at a number of ber the conference dealing rvith the con- 
nicctings in opposition to Chamberlain’s stitutional crisis between Lords and 
proposals, but mindful of the way in which Commons having meanwhile broken down, 
his own policy bad been received, he held Rosebery again brought forward his rcsolu- 
aloof from formal co-operation with the tions, which were again passed without a 
official leader of the party. division. Before the general election of 

In 1005 Rosebery spoke at the City DecemberlOlOhcspokcatManclic-sterancl 
Liberal Club and in tlic country in criti- liklinburgh, condemning the PavUiuucivt 
cisin of the Anglo-rruneh ngreement, anti- Bill as‘ill-judged, revolutionary, and parti- 
ci])atiiig that it was more likely to lead to sank On 9 August 1011 the .Bill, which had 
comiilicatioiis than to peace, and in a bccndrasticftllyamcndcd bythcLords.was 
speech nt Bodmin he cmphaticnlly dissoci- again returned from the House of Com- 
nted himself from Home Rule, which had mons, and Rosebery, who had not siip- 
once more been brought to the front by ported the amendments, denounced tlic 
Campbell-Bannerman. But liia inde- measure but declared that great as were 
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its evils he considered them less disastrous two men, although differing in politics, 
tlian the creation of suflicicnt peers to retained to the end the sjonpatii)'- and 
ensure the passing of the Bill. He there- affcctiouofthcircnilydays. Tlienpprccla- 
fore voted with the government, after- tion is written with lightness and charm 
wards drawing up a protest, signed hy and an intimate comprehension of 
fourteen other peers, to bo recorded in the Churchill’s character and genius. In 
journals of the Hoitse. It w’as the end of the same vein of portiaiture Iloscbery's 
his work in tho House of Lords. At the sketches of Sir Itohert Peel (1809), OHver 
coronatioii of King George V in Jime he Cromivell (1899), and William Windham 
had been created Earl of Midlothian in (1013) stand out among his numerous 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. In occasional essays and addresses. 

September he delivered his rectorial ad- Few men have had a more successful 
dress at St. Andrews University—one of career as an o^vner of racehorses than Lord 
thehappiesitofallhianotablenon-polLtieal Rosebery. He won the principal classic 
utterances. events of the turf, including the Derby 

The outbreak of the European War in threetimes.withLadas thesecondi’n 1894, 
1014 led to Rosebery’s appearance on with Sir Visto in 1895, and with Cicero 
many platforms, and iir a series of stirring in 1906. He was no amateur owner, but 
speeches he spoke on empire, the calls of a higlily versed student of breeding and 
patriotism, the need for recruits, and form. The Durdans (which he purchased 
eonridencc in final victory. In December in 1874) is eclebrnted for its collection of 
1010 he was offered liigh office in the pictures of famous horses of the post, and 
second Coalition government, but refused, in the extensive lihravy is inohulcd a sec- 
Tlie following year his younger son, Neil tiondealingwiththchorsc in all its aspects. 
Primrose, was killed in action. Rosebery He was -^e last to use in London a 
continued his war speeches from time to cabriolet, drivitig a high-stepping horse 
time, but he was a stricken man. In witli a ‘tiger’ standing on a platform at 
November 1018 he was prostrated by the the back. In later years he made a habit 
circulation of on embolism, and thence- of driving in tho country at night after 
forward remained partially eripijled, but dinner in. on open victoria with a pair of 
maintaining his interest in current affairs, horses and a postilion, 
in books, and in the society of his friends, Rosebery was of middle height, strongly 
He died 21 May 1029 at his home. The built, and of active linbits. His head was 
Dindans, Epsom, and was buried in the massive, with a fine intellectual forehead 
church at Dalineny. Since 1887 his town and regular features. His eyes were light 
house had been 38 Berkeley Sqimte. blue, and normally enigmatic in the quics- 

In 1891 Rosebery publtshed a small cence of their expression, but readily 
volume on William Pitt for the ‘Twelve breaking into animation and a smile of 
English Statesmen’scries edited by John singular radiance which illuminated his 
Morley. Tlie work is a judicial exposition whole countenance. His general appear- 
of the known facts of Pitt’s career, written ance altered little with ago. He found 
with consuminate felicity and charm. It pleasure in long walks in the country, and 
nict with an instant success. It was in shooting, at rvliieli he was proficient, 
followed in 1900 by Napoleon: the Last But yachting, regardless of woiithcr, and 
P/msc, and ill 1910 by C7w//fam; Ais racing were his principal pastimes. He 

Life and Connections. The reputation of di.slikcd games, saying, ‘Balfour prefers 
the three books is based less on research an.y game to no game, \ prefer no game to 
or even revelation tluin on Rosebery’s any game’. He was a born talker, varied, 
power to give life and colour to liistorlcal wdtty, and informed, master of ironic 
portraits. Tlic volumes abound 'with banter and humour, passitig easily from 
evidence of tliis special gift, and although light to shade, from gaiety to earnestness, 
limited in scope, tiiey reveal tlie loss suf- and appearing always to give iiis be.st. In 
fered by literature and lustoricnl writing society he was liable to disconcerting 
when their author gave himself to a moments of silence and was at little pains 
political career. In 190C Rosebery pub- to disguise when he was bored. He was 
iished a inonogi'a])h on Lord Itandolph at his happiest when in company of his 
Churchill, the most completely successful own choosing, at Daltneny, or The Dur- 
of his ^vritings. Tho combination was dans, on his yacht, or at his villa at 
unusual. Contemporaries at Eton and Posilipo. 

close friends at Oxford, and later occupy- Although Rosebery inherited works of 
ing positions of eminence in the state, the art of the iiigliesfc quality, his interest Jay 
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in the associiitions rather than in the 
beauty of his possessions. He was a noted 
collector ol' portraits and relies of historical 
characters. Every year his oiitiay on books 
for the libraries at Barnbotigle, the castle 
adjoining Dalnieny, and The Diirdaiis was 
considerable, and his gift (1927) to the 
National Library in Edinburgh of Scottish 
books and pamphlets is remarkable for 
the range and rarity of its contents. He 
was an omnivorous reader in the Held of 
biography, history, and memoirs, and of 
these, with the aid of a strong andacenrate 
memory, his knowledge was profound. 
But he eschewed .science and philosophy, 
and, indeed, speculative writing of nil 
kinds, and concerned hiimsclf little with 
modern literature sn^’c in so far as it threw 
light on aspects of the past. 

As an orator Hosebcry enjoyed a period 
of unequalled prestige. His speeches were 
studiously prepared, and the contrivance 
of his effects, if sometimes too elaborate, 
was often masterly. His voice was strong, 
flexible, and harmonious; his vocabulary 
nutlicntic and direct rather than subtle or 
rorc. In speaking he would emphasize a 
passage with an up and down movement 
of both arms bent, or sink his voice to a 
note so deep as to appear at times almost 
painfully mannered. He delighted in the 
exercise of his gilt of oratory, and passages 
in his speecli to the press of the Empire 
(5 June 1909), in his rectorial addresses at 
Glasgow (10 November 1900) and St. 
Andrews (l‘t September 1911), and in his 
address on Robert Burns (21 July 1800) 
have been ranked with the greatestmaster- 
pieces of British eloquence. 

Eosebery held that he had been driiwn 
into politics largely by force of circum¬ 
stances and was wont to declare tluit they 
were hateful to him. But he was far from 
iiiiionsible to the gratifications of celebrity 
and high position. lie wanted ofTiceonhis 
own terms with freedom to carry out his 
own policy. As foreign minister he ap¬ 
proached most nearly to the conditions 
wliicli he required. As such he acted with 
judgffment and distinction, showing firm¬ 
ness and restraint, brooking little inter¬ 
ference from his colleagitca, and winning 
a position of aulliority among the states¬ 
men of Eui'o])e. As inime minister he was 
faced -with the conditions which he was 
least qualified to control, by a powerfid 
leader of the House of Commons definitely 
hostile to hitn, and a party of-winch a large 
section regarded Imperialism, and reform 
of the House of Lords os a means to the 
creation of a strong second chamber, witli 


open disfavour. At the same time in Home 
Rule he was inheritor of a policy ns to the 
expediency of which his doubts steadily 
increased. ‘I never did have power’, lie 
said of himself as premier. He wrote of 
William Windluun: ‘His self-conscious, 
self-tonncnting nature was indeed wholly 
imsuited for public life.’ For similar 
reasons Rosebeiy was unsuited, not in¬ 
deed for public life as such, but for public 
life as he had the misfortune to find it. 
Thus situated, his sensitiveness to criti¬ 
cism,his dislike of contradiction, his hatred 
of political intrigue, and, above all, a 
dread of failure tended to aggravate the 
dinTicultics of his position as loader. His 
name is not associated with any notable 
parliamentary measure, and he proved 
unequal to the desperate task of re-uniting 
a pnrty shattered by Home Rule; but 
as a missionary of Imperial ideals he 
left a deep and lasting influence on the 
political thouglit of his time. His earliest 
and his latest parliamentary activities 
were directed to reform of tlio House of 
Lords, a cause which he did more to bring 
before the country than any other states¬ 
man of his time. La ter years may he said 
to have completed his alienation from the 
party which he had led, while a growing 
fear of socialism dro^'c hitn more and more 
to sympathize -ivith other political views. 

Lord Rosebery had two sons and two 
daughters. Of the sons the elder, Albert 
Edw'Jird Ilarry Ma 3 ’er Archibald (born 
1882), was M.P. foe Midlothian in the 
liberal iiiterc.st I90(i-191(), and succeeded 
his father as sixth Ciirl. The younger, 
Neil.lHme.s Archibald, was uuder-scorctary 
of state for foreign nffutrs in 1915 and 
joint parliamentary secretary to tlic 
Treasury 1916-1017. 

A portrait of Rosobciy by Sir John 
Millais and a bust by Sir Edgar Boehm are 
both in the jjossession of tJic sixtli earl. 
A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 14 March 1901. 

[The 2'imes, 22 Mny 1020; Martpiess of 
Crewe, Lord liosrhcry, 2 vols., ; E. T. 
Raymond, The Man of Promise, Lord iiosc- 
bery; n crilicat study, 102:1; 'J'. F. G. Coates, 
Lord lioscbery, his Life and Speeches, 2 vols., 
]«00; John Biiolian, Lord Rosebery, 18-17-1030 
in Proceedings of the Brilisli Academy, vol. 
xvi, lOSJO; Loi'd Hosebcry, Miscellanies Idler- 
ary and Historical, 2 vols., 1921; jtcisonal 
knowledge^ E. CH.vari'ma. 

PRIMROSE, Sin HENRY WILLIAM 
(184G-1928), civil servant, was bora in 
Edinburgh 22 August 1840, the second of 
the six sons of the Hon. Bouverie Francis 
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Priinvose, by bis wife, Frcdctiea Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Anson, first Viscount 
Anson, and sirher of Thomas 'Williain 
Anson, first Earl of Lichfield, I-Iis fethcr 
was the second sou of Archibald John 
Primrose, fourth Earl of Rosebery [q.v.], 
and imclc of Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of Rosebery [q.v.], the states- 
man, Henry Primrose was educated at 
Trinity College, Glcnalmond, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He obtained second classes 
in classical moderations (1867) and in the 
final honour school of law and modern 
history (1869). From Oxford he passed 
into the home civil service, entering the 
Treasury in 1869. 

Primrose was in India from 1880 to 1884 
as private secretary to the viceroy, Lord 
Ripon; in 1886 he became private secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Gladstone. It is said that he 
drafted the financial proposals for the 
Irish Home Rule Gill which the prime 
minister introduced that year in the House 
of Commons. In 1887 Primrose was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to II.M. Office of Works, 
and held that post until 180.5, when he was 
appointed chairman of the Board of Cus¬ 
toms. In 1899 he became chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, aposition which 
he occupied until his retirement from the 
civil service in 1907. 

Useful as his ollicial earner had been, the 
duties which Primrose undertook after he 
retired were no less valuable. In the same 
year that he left the civil sendee he was 
appointed chairman of the Pac.iRc Cable 
Board. This body contains Dominion re¬ 
presentatives whose intercsts arc at times 
divergent, and control of it is not easy. 
Primrose presided over its deliberations 
witli t.act and courtesy, .so that the seven 
years of his chairmanship resulted in the 
accomplishment of mucli good work. In 
1012 he was nominated a member of the 
royal commission on the civil service, a 
commission of which Lord MacDonncll 
[q.v.] was chairman, and in the same year 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
to consider the financial position of Ireland 
before the introduction of the new Home 
Rule Bill. The government did not, how¬ 
ever, act upon the report of his committee. 
In 1018 he served under tlic chairman.ship 
of Lord Lorcbuvn on a royal commission 
upon railways, a body whose lahoiirs were 
interrupted by tlic European War. In 
1914 Primrose accepted the chairmanship 
of the Welsh Clmrcli Commission. During 
the War he ■was chairman of the Sugar 
Commission, and in 1018 was a member 
of Sir John (afterwards Baron) Bradbury’s 


committee on the reduction of staffs in 
government offices. 

Primrose’s record of public service was 
distinguished, and his sound judgement 
and extremely biisincs.s-likc methods well 
qualilicd liim for the various important 
l>ositiona whicli he held. He also had 
considerable gifts of writing, and his re¬ 
ports and minutes are models of clear 
statement. He was created K.C.R. in 
1890, and was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council in 1912. 

The end of PrimTOSc’s useful life came 
tragically by his own hand. He .suffered 
much from insomnia, and the dej^rcssion 
consequent upon loss of sleep unliingccl his 
mind. Early in the morning of 17 .Time 
1023 lie was missed from his house. He 
was found to have shot biinself in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens, and was taken to St. George’s 
Hospital, where he died almost iiiimedi- 
atcly upon arrival. 

Primrose married in 1888 Helen Mary 
(died 1910), eldest daughter of Gilbert 
McMicldng, of Miltonise, Wigtownsliire, 
and formerly the wife of James Mont¬ 
gomery Walker. They had one .son. 

[The Times, 10 June 1026; piivnte informa¬ 
tion.] A. CociiitANE. 

: PRINGLE, WILLIAM hlATHER 
RUTHERFORD (1874-1028), politician, 
was born at Gordon, Berwickshire, 22 
January 1874, the third and youngest son 
of George Pringle, of Gordon, by bis wife, 
Elwiibcth Mather. He was educated at 
Gamcthill School, Glasgow, and at Glas¬ 
gow University, where he graduated with 
first-class honours in classics and history. 

He was c.allccl to tlic bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1004. His opinions 
matured early, and he never changed 
them. Alert, intclUgent, liardworking, 
vigorous in private and eloquent in public, 
he seemed to be marked out for promotion 
when, after unsu.ccc,ssfully contesting the 
Camlachie division of GIasgo\v in lOiXi in 
the liberal intCTest, he ciiicTed parliament 
as member for North-West Lanarlc‘;liire at 
the general election of January 1010: he 
retained the seat until 1918. He had time 
to make his mark but not to attain olTice 
before the break-up of the liberal party. 
He swiftly won a reputation for exhaustive 
knowledge of parliamentary procoduve, 
and in collaboration witli .fames Myles 
Hogge, liberal member for Ea.st Edinburgh 
1012-1924, was not slow to talcc advantage 
of the opportunities which tliis knowledge 
afforded of promoting tlie interests of his 
party. Pringle wa.s certainly the abler and 
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more popular member of the partnership, 
but ‘Pringle and Hogge’ achieved a fame 
which neither alone was able to sustain. 
Pringle was passionately loyal to Mr. 
Asquith, and this loyalty led hun into the 
wilderness, in which he gained a new but 
not less deserved rcpiitation for tenacity 
and for optimism. lie contested the 
Springbutn division of Glasgow at the 
general election of December 1018 but, in 
common with nil except a handful of ‘Wee 
Free’ liberals, failed to be elected. He 
returned to parliament, in company witli 
another small liberal band, in 1922, when 
he stood suecessfiilly for the Penistone 
division of Yorkshire. He held this seat 
in the election of 102 il, but only to lose it 
at the end of the succeeding short-lived 
parliament in 1921‘, 

Mr. Asquith said of Pringle in 1922 that 
he was the ‘fiist man’ in parliament, atid 
that there was no position in the state 
■which he was not fitted to fill. Pringle 
never had the chance to justify this opin¬ 
ion. Events brought liim disappointment 
after disappointment. But he never lost 
hope of being one of the architects of n 
real liberal revival. His ability was 
recognized when he was invited, in 1024, 
to join the liberal ‘ shadow Cabinet’ under 
Mr. Asquith, and he was one of the chief 
movers of its open rebuff to Mr. Lloyd 
George after the Gcnci'al Strike in May 
1026. Pringle was certainly expressing 
his characteristic feelings when he signed 
the letter describing Mr. Lloyd George as 
‘ one "n'liose instability destroys confi¬ 
dence’. Mr. Lloyd George’s well-lcnown 
readiness to co-operate with other parties 
and the existence of the ‘Lloyd George 
Fund’ were alike repugnant to one so 
wholly devoted to the concejition of inde¬ 
pendent and locally financed liberalism. 

Although it scorned almost impossible 
for the breach in an already diminLshed 
party to be iicnled, Pringle relaxed ncitlicr 
hope nor energy. The loss of liis scat was 
a groat handicap to one who delighted in 
the House of Commons, and it cut short 
the most effective display of his special 
gifts, which he Imd given a-s a critic in 
parliament of the first labour government. 
But he founded and was first chairman of 
the Liberal and HadienI Candidates As¬ 
sociation in 1024, and at the time of liis 
death ■was prospectiA'c liberal candidate 
for Paisley, whither he had gone in the 
hope of winning back a seat once held bj' 
liis leader, Mr. Asquith. He was also a 
keen supjDOrter of the formation of the 
Liberal Council in 1027. Pringle takes a 


place in political history as a member of 
the invaluable band of those who have 
never lield oflice but ivho have, ne^'crtllc- 
less, exercised a considerable influence 
upon any House of Coniiuous of which 
they were incnibci's. 

Pringle died suddenly at his home in 
Southfields 1 April 1028. He married in 
1906 Lilias Patrick, daughter of .Toseph 
Someia'illc, of Glasgow. Tliey had four 
sons and one daughter. 

[27ic Times, 3 April 1028 ; ptiviUe inforniii. 
tion,] VV. E, EUiior. 

PnOTHERO, Sill GEORGE WALTER 

(1848-1022), historian, was horn at Cbarl- 
ton, Wiltsliii’C, 14 October 1848, He was 
the eldest of the four sons of the Rev. 
George Prothero, vicar of Clifton-iipoii- 
Tcmc, Worcc.stcr.shire, afterward.s rector 
of Whippinghaiti, Isle of Wight, and 
canon of Westminster, by his wife, Emma, 
daughter of the Rev. William Money 
Kyrlc, of Homme House, Herefordshire, 
and Whetham House, Wiltsliire. The 
third son, Rowland Edmund, was presi¬ 
dent of tlie Board of Agriculture from 
1916 to 1919 and ^vas raised to the peerage 
ns Baron Ernie in the latter year. 

George Protlicro was educated on the 
foundation at Eton and became head of 
the school. In 1808 he went with a .scholar¬ 
ship to King’s College, Cambridge, w'here 
he had an equally distinguished career. 
He was awarded the Bell scliolarship in 
1809, was sixth classic in the tripos of 
1872, and was elected a fellow of King’s 
in the same year. He also captained his 
college boat (1870-1871). After acting for 
a short time as assisLant-mastcr at Eton, 
Prothero studied at Bonn University, 
where he became familiar with the woi-k 
of the great German historians of the time, 
controctingaspecial admiration for Ranke, 
tile first volume of whose Weltgeschicfile 
he translated in 1883. 

Returning to Cambridge in 1875, 
Prothero was appointed history tutor at 
King’s in 1876, and in 1884 university lec¬ 
turer in history. With these appointments, 
his publications indicated the trend of his 
aims and iiitercsts. In 1877 appeared liis 
Life and Times of iS'i'won dc Montforl iuul 
in 1894 his valuable collection of Sdccl 
Slalules and oiher Docnmcnls lllustralive of 
tlie Reigns of Elizabeth and xfames I. His 
own wise, generous, and sympathetic out¬ 
look on life is, however, perliaps most 
clearly shown in liis Memoir (1880) of his 
Mend 1101117 Bradshaw [q.v.]. 

Ill 1804 Prothero was appointed to tiic 
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ne^vly created clmir of modern history at 
Edinburgh University. Whilst resident 
at Edinburgh he li^'ed at 2 Eton Terrace, 
a house with ci charming view over the 
^Viiter of Leith. He found his new work 
entirely congenial. lie liked the raw 
Scottisli students with their pii.ssion for 
Icnowledge and their sacrifices to get it; 
and they returned his afrcction. 

In 189bj however, there came to Prothero 
the offer of the editorship of the Quarterly 
licview resigned by his brother Howland. 
He accepted the offer, moved to London, 
and held the editorsiiip until his death. 
Changes such as the European War pro¬ 
duced elsewhere have modified the ad¬ 
ministration of the Quarterly, and Prothero 
niiglit, pcrliaps, be reckoned the last in 
the old editorial tradition. His position 
ns editor of tlic famous periodical was sus¬ 
tained by many acaclcmie distinctions. He 
was president of the Roj'al Historical 
Society (1001-1005), fellow of the British 
Academy (1003), Ilcde lecturer at Cam¬ 
bridge (1003), Low'cll lecturer at Boston 
and Schouler lecturer at Johns Ilopldns 
University, U.S.A. (1910), and Chichele 
lecturer at Oxford (191.'), lectures delivered 
1020). Thus he had a definite place in the 
social and intcllcetiial life of tire London 
of his time. He enter tained generously, and 
those wlio were privileged to be his guests 
at 24 Bedford Square were sensible of the 
quiet charm of tlicir host not less than of 
the vivacious charm of their hostess. In 
touch with representative men in political 
and diplomatic as well as in historical and 
literary circles, Prothero had goodcompany 
at his command; and the talk at Iiis table 
was enriched by his own balanced and 
sympathetic contributions. 

Whether Prothero would have been well- 
advised to exchange, a.s ho might have 
(lone, his work and interests in London for 
the perhaps move dignified but also less 
public post of provost of King’s College is 
open to debate. Howbeit, he decided to 
refuse the offer of the provostsliip, and it 
is prirnorily as an editor that he left his 
mark upon the intellectual life of his time. 
Those who ^vorked with him on the 
Quarterly licview were conscioas of his 
scrupulous regard for careful English and 
considered opinion. Prothero had further 
opportunity of showing his patience and 
thoroughness as co-editor of the Cambridge 
Modern llislorij (1001-1912) and as general 
editor of the Cambridge Historical Scries 
and of the handbooks designed to supply 
the British delegates nt the Peace Con¬ 
ference at Versailles in 1019 with the 


requisite historical, geographical, and 
economic information. Tlicsc last w’crc 
prepared between 1917 and 1010 jointly 
in the lutclligcnec division of the Ad¬ 
miralty, in the War Trade Intelligence 
Department, and in a specially created 
historical section of the Foreign OlTlce. 
In his capacity as historical adviser to the 
Foreign Office Prothero attended the Peace 
Conference in 1019, and in 1020 was created 
K.B.E. as a reward for his services. The 
work.liowevcr, had overtaxed his strength, 
and he died in London 10 July 1922. 

Prothero married in 1882 Mary Frances, 
daughter of Samuel Butcher [q.v.], bishop 
of Meath, and sister of Samuel Hcniy 
Butcher [q.v.] and of Jolm George Butcher, 
afteru'aixls Lord Danesfort. They had no 
children. 

[The Times, 12 July 1022 ; Quarterly lievicxv, 
Oolober 1922; personal knowledge.] 

A. Cecil. 

QUm, WINDHAM THOMAS WYND- 
HAM-, foiirtii Eaui. of Dunuavfn and 
Mount-Eaui. in the peerage of Ireland 
and second Bauon KiiNiiv of the United 
Kingdom (184.1-1920), Irish politician, 
w'as born at Adarc, co. Limerick, 12 
February 1841. He was the only son 
of Edwin Richard Windham Wyndham- 
Quin, third Earl [q.v.], by his first wife, 
Augusta, daughter of Thomas Goold [q.v,], 
master in chancery in Ireland. During his 
boyhood his father, who had been under 
the influence of tlic Tractariiin movement, 
joined theRoman Church. LadyDiinravcn, 
however, remained strongly Protestant, 
and the boy was accordingly sent to Rome 
for education, and forbidden to commimi- 
cate with his mother. This produced an 
obstinate lesistauce. Lord Adarc, as he 
then was, after some tuition in Paris, went 
to Christ Cluu'ch, Oxford, in 1858 without 
having had any public-school education. 

After three idle years at Oxford Adarc 
entered the army in 1862, as cornet in the 
first Life Guards, and with liis troop saw 
the ‘battle of Hyde Park’ on 23 July 
1860, when the mob threw down the 
railings ns a protest against the Cabinet’s 
prohibition of a meeting of the Reform 
League. He rode steeplechases, being a 
very lightweight, and raced a little; but 
already the passion of his life wns sailing, 
and his leaves were mostly siicnt on a 
yacht. TnlSG7, when the military expedi¬ 
tion to Abyssinia was announced,no volun¬ 
teers from England were accepted for Sir 
Robert Napier’s force, but Adarc contrived 
to get the post of war-correspondent for 
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the Daily Telegraph, and was present at 
the capture of Magdala. He again acted 
for the Daily Telegraph in the war of 1870 
between I^rancc and Prussia, and wit¬ 
nessed the earlier battles from the Cro^vn 
Prince’s head-quarters. He spent the 
winter of 1870 to 1871 at Versailles, and 
was present when the king of Prussia was 
proclaimed German emperor in the 
Galexie des Glaces. There, half a century 
later, he saw the signing of the peace 
between the Allies and defeated Germany, 
being the only person who was present on 
both occasions. 

In 1871 Adnrc succeeded to the earldom 
and to the seat in tlie House of Lords • but 
his wandering instinct was not sated, and 
he went iinincdiately to America (which 
he had visited with his wife in 1869) for 
big game shooting. He was introduced 
by General Sheridan to ‘Buffalo Bill’ 
(William Cody) and ‘Texas Jack*, and 
with these famous scouts he shot buffalo 
and wa]]iti about the Platte River in the 
days of Indian war. In 1874 he again 
went to the United States, accompanied 
Dr. George Henry King.sley [q.v.], and 
explored the Yellowstone region, in special 
pursuit of mountain sheep. Plis observa¬ 
tions were written in 'The Great Divide, 
published in 1876. From this time on for 
sixteen years he yearly crossed to America 
for sportj especially in Canada and New¬ 
foundland. 

Unlike Jiis predecessors, who had lived 
chiefly at Dunraven Castle in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, Duaraven made his home at Adare, 
county Limerick, and in 1880 published 
the first of his many pamphlets on Irish 
public affairs, The Irish Question. In 
188Q-1880 and again in 1886-1887 he was 
under-scci'ctary for the Colonies in Lord 
Salisbury’s administration, but resigned 
bcemise he thought tbe government unfair 
to Newfoundland in the controversy with 
France over the fl.shery question, and also 
in general too ultra-tory. He had, as he 
says himself, ‘a cross-bench mind’, inter¬ 
ested in polities but not in party politics. 
Turning his attention to social subjects, 
Dunraven moved in the House of Lords 
for the appointment of a committee on 
sweated labour, carried his motion, anti 
was appointed chairmnn (1888-1800). I-Ic 
oonsidcred that muoli later legislation 
sprang from its recommendations. A 
diiierent task was tire chairmanship in 
1860 of the commission on Irish horsc- 
breeding. His stud at Adare was famous 
and successful. He raced a good deal, 
but his interest lay chiefly in breeding. 


‘Desmond being the most famous of his 
sires. 

In the years before 1000, however 
Dunraven was chiefly known to the public 
as a yachtsman. lie competed for the 
America’s Cup in 1898 and 189.') with hvo 
specially built yachts, Valkyrie II and III 
—both times unsuccessfully. In the secoiul 
contest against the American Defender 
after two races out of three had been 
sailed, he withdrew from the third race, 
being dissatisfied with the keeping of the 
course. His subsequent protest in a 
pamphlet created much acrimonious intcr- 
' national controversy, and he was struck 
off the membevship of the New York Yacht 
Club. Dunraven took out his certificate 
as master and extra master, and in 1000 
published Self-Iiisiruclio?i in the Praclkc 
and Theory of Navigalion primarily for the 
use of yachtsmen. Tills training enabled 
him in the European Wav to take com¬ 
mand of the steam yacht Grirtnfli'g (bouglit 
and run at his own expense) for service as 
a hospital ship, navigating both Channel 
and Mcditerroncan among mines and sub¬ 
marines. Thus he continued the life of 
active adventure until close upon his 
eightieth year. 

But the service by which Dunraven will 
be best remembered was connected ■with 
Ireland. In 1902 George Wyndham [q.v.], 
ns chief secretary, was contenrling with a 
renewed outburst of land agitation, when 
the idea of a conference between repre¬ 
sentatives of landlords and tenants was 
suggested in q public letter by Cajitain 
John Shnwe Taylor, a young Gniway 
squire. An olTicinl communication from 
the chief secretary supported the sugges¬ 
tion, which was accepted by the National¬ 
ist loaders, but repudiated by the Iri.sli 
Landlords’ Convention. Lord Dudley, tlie 
viceroy, however, joined in advocating 
the plan, and a group of powerful land¬ 
lords, of whom Dunraven was cliicf, set 
up an organi'/ation which polled the 
lieutenants and deputj'^-lieutenants of 
Ireland on the question and secured 103 
votes for conference against 88 opposing. 
After further proceedings, tlio Landlords’ 
Convention having renewed its refusal, 
a poll of individual landlords nomiiuitcd 
four representatives. Lord Mayo, Colonel 
Sir Hutcheson Pod, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Nugent Everard, and Lorcl Diiniavcn. 
When the conference of eight assembled, 
Dunraven was named cliuirman on tlic 
motion of Mr. Redmond. After long and 
diflicult negotiation a unanimous report 
recommended a general policy of land 
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pui-chnse, and specified terms. This be- 
cflinc tlic basis of the Wyndham Land 
Act (1903) which settled the policy that 
Irish landlords should, without exception, 
be bought out and the occupier become 
the owner. ‘For the first time*, ‘William 
O’Brien [q-v.] wrote in his book An Olive 
Branch in Ireland (1910), ‘both parties in 
the state were brought to vie with one 
another in acclaiming an Irish compact 
which brought honour to both of them,’ 
This achievement was the great success 
of Dunraven’s life, and naturally led him 
to attempt more. The Land Conference 
was revived as the Irish Reform Com¬ 
mittee, which advocated the policy that 
came to be known as ‘devolution’, a 
partial transfer of Irish administration 
and legislation to an Irish assembly. Sir 
Antony (afterwards Lord) MacDonncll 
[q.v.], under-.secrctary to the lord-liciiten- 
{int, helped to draft tiic proposals which, 
when published in 1905, w'ere denounced 
by extreme Nationalists and Unionists 
alike, with tlie result that the scheme broke 
clown and Wyndham 'Nvns forced into re¬ 
signing the chief secretaryship. On the 
other hand, a split among the Nationalists 
occasioned the temporary withdrawal of 
William O’Brien, Dimraven’s most ardent 
admirer. Later, in 1010, when O’Brien re¬ 
turned to active political life and laiinchctl 
a new organization, the All for Ireland 
League, Dunraven gave it public support. 

In the struggle over the Home Rule Bill 
and the Barliairicnt Act Dunraven played 
a cross-bench part. His last opportiuiity 
to foTAvard what he always believed in, a 
settlement of the Irish diflicidty by concili¬ 
ation between different sections of Irish¬ 
men, came when tlie Irish Convention was 
set up in 1017; and iii that assembly he 
advocated, what he had preached in many 
pamphlets and public letters, a solution on 
federal lines. But there, as elsewhere, he 
lacked one of the main qualifications of a 
political leader; he had neither tlie equip¬ 
ment nor the teinijeranicnt of an orator. 
He lived to see, after the European Wav, 
a period of savage turmoil in Ireland, 
whicli profoundly .saddened him. Yet the 
postscript to his book of memoirs, Past 
Times and Pastimes, publi.shed in 1922, 
ends on a note of liopc, declaring that 
‘by acceptance of the Treaty the founda¬ 
tions of a great and desirable peace hud 
been laid’, and paying a tribute to the 
‘governing qualities displayed by the 
leaders of the provisional government’ in 
Ireland. He was among the members 
nominated by President Cosgravc to serve 


on the first senate of the Irish Free State 
in June 1921. 

Dunraven married in 1800 Florence 
Elizabeth (died 1010), daughter of Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr, and had tlnee 
daughters, two of whom incdocoased him. 
He was succeeded in all his Irish titles by 
his cousin, Windliam Henry Wyndham- 
Quin(born 1857). He died at his London 
i-esidencc 14 June 1920. 

Few of his contemporaries touched life 
at more points than Dunraven, and al¬ 
though he experimented in many diiee- 
tions, he dropped nothing that interested 
him, while his physical endurance per¬ 
mitted. A large experiment in tobacco 
growing at Adarc was checked by the 
accidental burning of his factory in 1010; 
but even so he continued to grow as much 
Turkish leaf as would supply the cigarette 
factory which he had establislied. Fisliiiig 
in all its forms was one of his main inter¬ 
ests; and he con-stantly advocfited the 
serious development of li.sh supply by 
hatcheries, both fresh water and marine, 
for the British Isles. Adarc under his 
aigis continued to be wliat perhaps bis 
forcruimers had first made it—one of the 
few villages in Ireland having beauty as 
well as historic interest, a place not of 
ruins but of ancient clmrehe.s and buildings 
nobly preserved for use. He was never 
officially in a position to have enthusiastic 
followers, and circumstances never called 
on him to make important sacrifices: but 
few men in his hrouglit more intelli¬ 
gent goodwill to the service of Irclaiui, 
and few Irish politicians have done .so 
little mischief to offset tlicirworkfor good. 

[T/ic Times, 15 .Jiine 1920 ; I.ord Diiiini\’en, 
Past Times andPaslimcs, 1 022 ; Heporl of New 
York Yacht Club’s Special Committee on cer¬ 
tain charges njude l)y tlic Earl of Diiiua\'cii, 
180(5. l'’ortvait,i(fo3/n//Ic«(/eHiyJh7‘/nr(W,ll)21,J 

S. Gwvnn. 

RALEIGH, Sill ^VAI;^EIl ALEX¬ 
ANDER (1801-1022), critic and essayist, 
was born at 4 Highbury Quadrant, Lon¬ 
don, 5 September 1801, tlic lU'th eliiid and 
only son of Alexander Raleigh [q.v.], then 
Congrcgationalist minister of Hare Court 
chapel, Canonbm-y, by ills wife, Mary 
Darling, only daughter of James Giffoi'd, 
of Edinburgh. After a short time at the 
City of London School, he was sent in 
1876 to Edinburgh, where lie lived with 
his imcle, Adam Gifford, Lord Gifford 
[q.v.], and he became a pupil at the Edin- 
burgii Academy. On his return to London 
in 1877 he attended University College 
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School, whence he proceeded to University 
College, London, gi’aduating B.A. in 1881. 
In October 1881 he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge, nnd obtained n second class in 
the historical tripos of 1885. His residence 
had been interrupted in the Lent Term 
of 1888 by a sea voyage to Italy. Since 
childhood he had been subject to a nervous 
tremor in both arms, ■wliich he never 
Avholly overcanre, and he had shot up to 
the height of six feet six inches. For some 
timeheedited the Cambridge 7?«Jiez«,and in 
Michaelmas Term 188<l he was president 
of the Union. 

In the autumn of 1885 Raleigh went 
out to India on being appointed the first | 
professor of English literature in the i 
Mohamincdan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, but he was invalided home in 
April 1887. His letters give a vivid picture 
of his Indian experience [Letters, i, 28- 
107], and he always spoke of it with 
cntiuisinsm. Forbidden by his doctors to 
return to India, he had thoughts of be¬ 
coming n journalist. During the winter of 
1888-1889 he lectured for the Oxford 
University Extensioji Delegacy, and in 
March 1880 became personal assistant to 
Professor (Sir) Adolphus William Ward 
[q.v.] at the Victoria University, Man¬ 
chester. In November of the same year 
he was appointed professor of modern 
literature at University College, Liver¬ 
pool, in. succession to A. C. DradJey, be¬ 
ginning his work there in January 1890. 

At Liverpool Rnleigli played a spirited 
part in college affairs, at a time when tlic 
college was developing into the university; 
and he began to write, Iris chief publication 
hitherto having been a paper read to the 
Browning Society while ho was still at 
Cambridge (Browning Society’s Papers, 
No. 25, 1884). His Hast book was T/ie 
English h!ovel (180'1), which he soon came 
to regard as ‘’prentice’ work, but it 
exhibits his gift of lucid and lively narra¬ 
tive. It was followed by ’Robert Louis 
Stevenson: an Essay (1805), abrief apprecia¬ 
tion based on a lecture delivered at the 
Roj'al Institution, and by Style (1897), the 
gayest of his longer publications, wliich he 
wrote with enthusiasm but afterwards 
disparaged as ‘stuck up’. He was Clark 
lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ill 1800, and embodied 
his lectures in his MiUon (1800), his first 
substantial study of a poet. The same year 
he edited, with a long introduction which 
breaks ne^v ground, Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
Book of the Courtier, from the Italian of 
Count Baldassare Casliglione, for ‘The 


Tudor 'rranslations’, a series of reprints 
projected by W. B. Henley [q.v.]. These 
live books belong to the ten years of 
Raleigh’s profcissorship at Liverpool, and 
ill addition he had contributed to English 
Prose Selections, edited by (Sir) Heniy 
Craik [q.v.], and to periodicals such as 
the Nero Rcuieto and tlie Yellow Book. His 
appointment in 1800 had been a risk taken 
on his promise ; in 1900 he was winning 
recognition as the most original and 
stimulating of tlie younger critics. 

Ill June lOOO Raleigh was appointed by 
the Crown to the chair of English language 
and literature at Glasgow University, 
again in succession to A. C. Bradley, and 
for the next four years was one of the out- 
stiiiiding personalities tliorc. As a member 
of the university court he was involved in 
academic allairs to an extent which those 
who knew his apparent indifference to 
them in later ye.nrs would not buve 
credited. Daily lectures to hundreds of 
students and continual meetings left liim 
less time for writing than he had enjoyed 
at Liverpool. But in the summer vacation 
of 1002 , while staying at Stanford-in-thc- 
Vale, Berkshire, he wrote his IFordsu)oi7/» 
(published 1003), a companion to his 
Milton, and n surprise to admirers of 
Wordsworth, who had not expected the 
author of Style to state their faith for them 
so loyally. He intended that his next book 
slioidd be on Chaucer, whom, in contrast 
to Milton and Wordswortli, he called ‘my 
man', but only disjointed lecture-notes 
remain. Having been eonaultecl by the 
publishing firm of MacLehose, of Glasgow, 
about their projected scries of English 
voyages, Raleigh promised an essay 
for their edition of Uicliard Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. Tins he wrote at UningLon, 
Berkshire, in the .summer of 1C04, and it 
was published under the title of The 
English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century 
{Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. xii, 1005, pub¬ 
lished separately, 1900); and more tlian 
once he said that it was his ‘best book’. 
In 1003 he had also undertaken to write 
the long desired volume on Shakespeare 
for the ‘English Men of Letters’ series. 

In June 1004 Raleigh became the first 
holder of the new chair of Englisli litcra- 
|ture at Oxford, with n fellowsliip at 
i Magdalen College. The school of English 
'language and liternture had Ijcou estab¬ 
lished in 1894, but its steady develop¬ 
ment began with Ralcigh’.s appointment. 
His usual method as a lecturer ■\vo8 in¬ 
formal—a few facts, the reading of 
passages (admirably interpreted), and a 
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running coinincntaiy. Mueli depended on 
his mood at the time, but when he was at 
his best no student forgot the imptcsaon 
he had made. Believing that system and 
dog]na are not tni.sty servants in the study 
of literal me, he invited his listeners to read 
and think for themselves. His audience 
contained men of all ages—during onetcrin 
Robert Bridges attended regularly—and 
to one and all he seemed to speak as an 
equal. Tothisravc attitude in a profes.sorial 
teacher was largely attributable liis re¬ 
markable power of arousing enthusiasm. 
In directing eirthuaiasm he was not so suc¬ 
cessful; here his indifference to system 
sometimes told unfavourably. 

Raleigh’s fii'.st c.ssay written at Oxford 
was on Blake {Lyrical Poems of William 
Plaice, 190.5). He WTotc bis Shakespeare 
during the latter half of 1900 (published in 
1907); and none of his books w'as he more 
pleased to liave finished. ‘ I think Falstaff 
is good,’ he said, ‘so are Shakespenre’s 
women.’ He realized the book’s inequal¬ 
ities ; but it would not be easy to find more 
vivid criticism of Shakespeare than the 
chapter on ‘Story and Character’. He 
welcomed the relaxation offered by a 
voyage to South Africa in 1907, although 
during Ins two months there he lec¬ 
tured at Pretoria, Joluumesburg, Durban, 
Grahamstown, Cape Town, and Stellen¬ 
bosch. On his return he made a collec¬ 
tion of Samuel Johnson’s essays and notes 
on Shakespeare [Johnson on Shakespeare, 
1008). 'Pwo years later (1910) he brought 
out Ins Six Essays on Johnson. This was 
Ills last book on a single author, and 
there are many critics who consider it his 
best. He was knighted in 1911 on the 
occasion of the coronation of ICiug 
George V. 

Raleigh had never overrated tlio im¬ 
portance of the academic study of litera¬ 
ture, and from his first years at Oxford, 
and even earlier, he had an increasing 
desire to wTite on men and things directly. 
It was significant of this changing interest 
that his next book should have been an 
edition of the Complete Works of George 
Savile, first Marquess of Halifax (1012). 
His Henry Sidg^Yick mcnioriul lecture on 
Drydeii, delivered at Newnluun College, 
Cambridge, in lOlB, was largely on politics 
and the application of Diyden’s satire to 
the present dny. His essay on Burns 
(contributed to W. S. Douglas’s edition 
of J. G. Lockhart’s Life of Hums, 1914) he 
thought as good as anything lie had written 
‘on a man’. But he had no heart for 
further literary criticism after the out¬ 


break of the European War in 1014. He 
wotc only one more critical essay on a new 
subject, ‘Don Quixote’ Times Literary 
Supplement, 27 April 1910), and it -was on 
tile moods of Quixote and Siuicho, which 
‘seem to divide between ilicni most of the 
splendours and most of the comforts of 
human life’. In October 1914, when his 
Oxford professorship was reconstituted as 
the Merton chair of English literature, 
he became a fellow of Merton College. 

The War occupied lluleigh’s thoughts 
for the rest of his life. Might is Right, 
written for the series of Oxford Pamphlets 
(October 1914), -was followed by ncl(lrc.sscs 
on The War of Ideas (December 191G), 
The Paith of England (March 1917), Some 
Gains of the War (Fcbruaiy 1018), and 
The War and the Press (March 1018), 
and by his British Academy lecture on 
Shakesimare and England (July 1018). 
Together these form a volume entitled 
England and the War (1018), the main 
subject of which is the English character. 
In 1915 Raleigh wus responsible for '"The 
Times Broadsheets for Soldiers and 
Sailors’. In that year he went to the 
United States of America in order to 
deliver at Princeton the Iavo lectures 
published under the title of Romance 
(1015); they were based on old material 
and delivered in the intervals of spealcing 
about England and the War. His intro¬ 
duction to Shakespeare's England (191(i), 

' a book which he had planned many years 
earlier, is a glorification of the Elizabethan 
spirit and ends on a patriotic note, lie 
found a new interest in bis Iccitires at 
Oxford after 1018, when men who had 
fought in the War crowded to hear him, 
and at no time "was he more sought after 
by the younger menibev.s of tlio university. 
These post-Wni* years were busy, Ibr in 
July 1018 he hud accepted the invitation 
of the Air Ministry to write the official 
histoiy of the lloyal Air Force. 

Raleigh was able to complete only the 
first volume of The IFar in the Air (History 
of the Great War hosed on official documents, 
1022), but it remains liis longest work. 
It was his first experience of writing 
history on a large .scale. Tlic assistance 
of a skilled stuff in sifting details and ex¬ 
plaining technicalities enabled liiin to work 
with sustained zest. ‘The witer of this 
history’, ho said in Ids preface, ‘has 
endeavoured to make his nairativc in¬ 
telligible to tlio.se who, like hiinseJf, are 
outsiders.’ It i.s the most readable of 
olficial histories, and it contains some of 
his best writing. His style is here at its 
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simplest, but the fervour of his admiration 
for the heroism of tlie air is everywhere 
apparent, and finds memorable expression 
iu tlic introduction. Tlie volume was pub¬ 
lished a few weeks after Iris death. On 
16 March 1022 Raleigh set out for the 
Kast in preparation for his second volume. 
When he returned to London on 26 April 
he was in the grip of typhoid fever, con¬ 
tracted when his aeroplane was marooned 
for four or five days in the desert between 
Jerusalem and Bagdad. He died at the 
Aeland Home, Oxford, IS May. He was 
buried at Ferry Hinksey, tlie village near 
Oxford where he liad lived since 1J>09 at 
The Hangings, the house designed for him 
by his friend A. II. Clougli, the son of the 
poet. He married in 1800 Lucie Gertrude, 
only daughter of Mason Jackson, art editor : 
of the lllustmkd London News, and liad 
four sons and one daughter. 

Raleigh could be equally at his ease in 
veiy different kinds of company, and many 
tliought of his talk as tlie best tluit they 
could ever hope to hear, Something of its 
quality is preserved in his letters, which 
.show a wide range of mood and often 
disguise their purpose in tlieir gaiety. As 
a critic he came to write most freely when 
dealing with an author’s cliaractcr and 
outlook. I-Iis aim, he once said briclly, 
was ‘to explain people’. General quc.s- 
tions he preferred to treat incidentally 
when dealing with ‘live men’. He was 
more interested in men than in movements 
or theories. Yet he taught the continuity 
of literature and maintained that the 
English school at Oxford must be a school 
of the history of English literature and 
language. An important part of his work 
at Oxford ^vas done as adviser to the 
Clarendon Press. 

At Cambridge Raleigh was Clark lec¬ 
turer at Trinity College again in 1911 and 
Leslie Stephen lectincr in 1907, and he 
WQS elected an honorary fellow of King’s 
College in 1012. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Glasgow 
and Durham. He was elected anhonorarj' 
fellow of Magdalen College in 1910. 

A selection from Raleigh’s lighter pieces 
iu verse and prose, ainoirg them three 
'little plays’, was edited by his sccoiul 
son, Hilary Raleigh, iu 1923 under the 
title Lmighlev from a Cloud, aiul in the 
same year fourteen of his occasional essays 
and addresses, written between 1890 and 
1916, were collected in Some Authors, a 
volume which he had roughly plaimccl. 
The longer passages in his notes for his 
lectures were edited in 1926 by George 


Gordon under the title On Wriling and 
Writers, His Lcllers (2 vols,), edited by 
Lady Raleigh, also appeared in 1920. 

A portrait in oils of Raleigh by Francis 
Dodd, which belongs to Lady Raleigh, j.s 
reproduced in Laughter from a Cloud, and 
a drawing by Wiliiain Rnthenstcin, also 
in the possession of Lady Raleigh, is re¬ 
produced in the Letters. A memorial 
window by Arming Bell is in the library 
of Merton College. The larger portion of 
the fund which rvas rai.sed in memory of 
Raleigh provides an income for the pur¬ 
chase of rare hooks for the library of the 
English school at Oxford. 

[T/jg Leflers of Sit ir. J?fdetg/l, 1870-1022, 
edited by Lady Raleigh with a biogrnpliical 
preface by D. Nichol Sniltb, 2 vols, 1026; 0. 
Elton in Liverpool Post, I.') May 1022; IT. W. 
Gnrrod in Oxford Chronicle, 10 May 1022; 
G. S. Gordon in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 8 June 1022; R. W. Ctiapman, b'fl//er 
Raleigh, privately printed 1922; II. A. Jones, 
Sir Waller Raleigh and the Air tlislory, a per¬ 
sonal recolleclion, 1022; Violet Crum, Sir 
Walter Alexander Raleigh, ]G2:t. A full biblio¬ 
graphy of Rnicigir’s writings is printeil in the 
Periodical for Septcmbci' 1022, anti is rcpriiUcd 
in abstract in the Letters, vol. ii.] 

D. Nichol Smith. 

RAMSAY, Sir JAIMES HENRY, tenth 
baronet, of Bamff (18il2-lf)2.'5), historian, 
was tlic eldest son of Sir George Ramsay, 
ninth baronet [q.v.], a voluminous writer 
on philosophy, by his wife, Emily Eugenia, 
daughter of Captain Henry Lennon, of 
West Meath. William Ramsay [q.v,], 
professor of humanity in the university of 
Glasgow, was lus uncle. James Ravnsay 
was bom afc Versailles 21 May 1832, He 
was educated at Rugby and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He oljtaiiied a second 
class in classical moderations in 1853 niul 
a first class in literae humaniores in 1854. 
He also obtained n first clas.s in the sclrool 
of Jaw and modern history in 1855. He 
was elected n student of Christ Church in 
1854, but lost that position in 1861 on 
his marriage to IMary, daughter of William 
Scott Kerr, of Cbatto and Suiilaw.s, Rox¬ 
burgh. Although he abandoned an aca¬ 
demic career, Ramsay remained all bia 
life a loyal and devoted member of his 
college. Ho was called to tlie bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1863, but, although he 
continued to re.sidc in London until 1371, 
he does not ajipcar to li:n’c ])racti.sctl. 
During these years he lo.st lus iiv.st wife, 
who died in 1868 leaving three daughters. 

The first important event of Ramsa 5 ’’s 
life as a scholar was his appointment as 
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sduiol of law and modern history, Tliis 
experience convinced him tliat the cur¬ 
rent boolcs on ISnglish political history 
were unsatisfactoiy. He records iu his 
cliaiy that in December 1809 he consulted 
Dean I/iddell, of Clirist Church, on the 
advisability of hts writing a new history 
of England. Tlic leisure and the means 
necessary were supplied in la^l when he 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates of 
Bninff, near Alyth in rcrthslure. For a 
moment he was tempted to enter the poli¬ 
tical arena, and in 1872 he stood for Forfar¬ 
shire in the liberal interest. Fortunately, 
he ■^vas unsuccessful, and, although he 
continued to lalie a keen interest in politics 

(after 188(3 as aliberal unionist),his activity 
Avas limited to membership oflocal associa¬ 
tions and to the wTiting of occasional letters 
to the Scotsman. He had by this time 
settled dou’n to his life’s ^rark, the writing 
of the history of England down to tlic 
end of the Middle Ages—the period cover¬ 
ed, from a different angle, by another 
eminent scholar, William Stubbs [q.v.]. 
The difference between the t\YO men was 
that Stubbs lived an active academic and 
ecclesiastical life, in constant touch with 
other scholars and with practical problems, 
whereas Ramsay was, ns a scholar, com¬ 
paratively solitary. The distractions from 
liis ^vol'k were the ordinary occupations of 
a landowner, viLsits to London for the 
purposes of icscavch in the Public Record' 
Office, and occasional tripsahroad. French 
lie knew U'ell from boyhood, and spoke | 
fluently; but he never mastered German, 
and this was a serious handicap to his 
researches, especially in deiiliag witli the 
early liistor}' of England. 

Ramsay’s second marriage in 1873 to 
Charlotte Fanning (died 1004), daughter 
of Major William Stcwmrt, of Ardvorlich, 
gave him a renewal of a happy home life. 
A young familj'’ of tw'O sons and three more 
daughters grew up around him at Bamff. 
As time Avent on, his elder datightei'S were 
able to give him \'ahuible assistance in his 
7nngnu7/i opus, which was at all times his 
primary occupation. 

Although as a student Ramsay was 
essentially .solitary, and very few outside 
his family, except the officials at the 
Record OfTicc, knew about his literary 
occupations, he was no pallid indoor 
scholar. Like hia younger brother, George, 
who had succeeded his uncle William as 
professor of humanity at Glasgow, and 
whose successive country homes were 
witliiu easy reach of Bamff, he exulted 

saBi 


and excelled in out-door recreations. With 
a short sturdy figure, he was an admirable 
walker, sicatcr, and mountaineer. Roth 
brothers were keen members of the Alpine 
Club, and Sir Jnme.s was a pioneer in 
ascciitling Mont Blanc from the Italian 
side. The physical vigour which enabled 
him to Continue his long spell of work ivas 
largely due to his habit of regular bodily 
exercise, 

Twenty years of Eiolid and almost un¬ 
suspected labour had clajised when the 
first instalment of Ramsay’s work was 
issued in two volumes by tlie Clarendon 
Press in 1892. Rather curiously this in¬ 
stalment was the concluding part, dealing 
with the fifteenth centiny, and was en¬ 
titled Lancaster and York; A Ccnlurp oj 
English Ilislory: 1399-1485. No such 
I elaborate and carefully documented work 
I on this period had yet appeared, and it at 
' once attivetcd the attention of scholars, 
j although it failed to find many readers 
among the general public. Six years later, 
m 1808, two more volumes were issued by 
a different publisher, vSwan Sonncnschcin 
& Co., under the title The Foundalions of 
England, 'riiese volumes, which had been 
partially i-cwritleu during the interval, 
covered the years from 55 n.c. to a.d. 
1154. Tlie same publisher issued the suc¬ 
ceeding volumes, 2'hc AngcvUi Empire, 
1154-1216, in 1903, and J'he Dmcn of the 
Constiinlion, 1216-1307, in 1008. The 
last two volumes, however, 2'he Genesis of 
Lancaster, 1307-1390, were published, 
like the first two, by the Chirendon Press 
in 1913. The Clai*ciulon Press made 
amends for its temporary defection by 
taking the whole work under its cegis, 
nnd rO‘i.ssiiing it in ciglit volumes under 
the general title 'The Scliolur's History of 
England, 

After the completion of his great book, 
Ramsay found occupation for his unfami¬ 
liar leisure in editing 'J'he Bamff Charters 
and Papers, which was published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1915. He lived for ten 
more years, and died at Barnff 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1025. Ill these later years he put 
together his researches into medieval 
finance, which had attracted considerable 
attention in his previous voliiines, and 
thej' were issued in collected form under 
the title of A History of the lievetuics of 
the Kings of Engiand, 1006-1399, by the 
Clarendon Press in 1925, a few months 
after the author’s death. 

There can be no doubt that Ramsay’s 
reputation as a historian M’ill rest upon 
tlie eight solid volumes of his consecutive 
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narrative. His financial conclusions, al¬ 
though they represent his most origi¬ 
nal rcseni’ch in manuscript records, are 
not likely to be accepted as conclusive. 
Ramsay had insutVicieut training in 
accountancy to grasp fully ulltlieproblems 
that he .set himself to solve, and he had 
not explored all the available muterial. 
This was one of the results of bis compara¬ 
tive isolation. If he had been in more 
intimate and constant touch with other 
workers in the some field, he would liave 
been more critical tlinn he was, both of his 
method niul of the value of his results. On 
the other hand, it is dilHcult to overpraise 
the narrative part of his work. Nowhere 
else i.s it po-ssiblc to find so orderly an 
account in chronological order of the facts 
of English history, or such a careful series 
of references to the a^'ailahle sources. It 
is not only a quarry in itself, but it is a 
guide to the bigger quarry from which 
historians have to extract their materials. 
It may be said that his mind was that of a 
chronicler rather tlmn historian, that he 
was more concerned to show when and 
how a thing happened than why it hap¬ 
pened. But a trustworthy narrative 
history, covering fifteen centuries and 
compiled with no aim but tlie desire to 
ascertain the truth, is a possession which 
few other countries enjoy. 

Apart from his historical work, Ram¬ 
say’s chief interest was in his family. He 
was a resolute advocate of the education 
of women, and an eager supporter of St. 
Leonard’s girls’ school at St. Andrews, to 
which he sent four of his daughters. He 
was immensely gratified by the success of 
his third daughter by his first marriage, 
Agnatn Frances, who was placed by the 
examiners above tile senior classic at 
Cambridge in 18S7, and who subsequently 
married, as liis second wife, Henry Mon¬ 
tagu Butler [q.v.J, master of Ikinity Col¬ 
lege, and became the mother of very able 
sons. His eldest daughter by his second 
marriage, Katharine, Duehess of Atholl, 
not only entered the House of Commons 
in 102n as member for Kinross and 
West Perthshire, but was also promoted 
to hold political olljce under the con¬ 
servative government in 1924. Hannsny’s 
last appearance at a political meeting 
took place ■when his daughter was nomin¬ 
ated as candidate for the division. He 
•was succeeded as elcventli baronet by hLs 
only surviving son, James Douglas (bom 
1878). His cider son, Nigel Neis, was 
killed at Magersfontein in 1809 while 
serving with the Black Watch. 


Ramsay’s work received a measure, but 
only a measure, of public recognition, 
The first came from his brother’s univer¬ 
sity of GlasgOAv, which conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL,D. in looo, 
Cambridge gave liini an honorary D.Litt! 
two years later, and he -was elected ti fello-\v 
of the British Academy in 1015. But he 
missed what he would have valued most. 
He was never a D.C.L. of Oxford nor an 
honorary student of Christ Churcln 

[T. F. Tout, Sir James Ilcnn) llamsau, 
1832-1925, in Vroeeedings of the lldtish Acnd- 
ciny, vol. xi, 192-1—1025 ; private information • 
personal knowledge. Portrait, Royal Academu 
PtdUT€S, 1022.] U. Lodgu. 

RASHDAIX, HASTINGS (1838-1924), 
moral philosopher, theologian, and liistor- 
ian of iiniver.sitics, was born in London 
24 Jime 1858. ITc was the elder .son of 
the Rev. John Raslidall, incumbent of 
Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square, London, 

! previously vicar of tlie Priory Cluucli, 
'Malvern, and afterwards (1804) of Djuv- 
lisli, n friend of the Tennyson family, by 
his wife, Emily, daughter of 'i'bomag 
Hanlccy, banker, and sister of Kate Hnn- 
key, author of the mission hymn ‘Tell 
me the old, old story’. His futlier died 
in 1809, but bis mother only six months 
before hiinsell’, at tlio age of nincty-tivo 
in 102B. In September 1871 he ivcnt to 
Harrow, to the house of the hendmaster, 
Montagu Butler, wlioin he nhvnys greatly 
admired, and who in his turn is said to 
Imve replied, when asiced in later years 
whom he consulcrcd his most distinguished 
pupil: ‘It is not easy 'to say, but, if you 
press me, I think—Ilashdall.’ In 1877 
Raslidall passcii with a scliolnrsliip to 
New College, Oxford, where ho rend for 
classical honours, and obtained n second 
class both in modcration.s (1878) and in 
liUrae humanwres (1 881 ). In 1870 lie won 
the .Stanliope essay prize with an essay 
OKI Jolm Hiiss. He twice failed to obtain 
a fellowship by examination, but won 
the chancellor’s prize for an English essay 
in 1883 with an essay on the universities 
of the middle ages. 'J'liis was cvcntiiidly 
expanded into the ivork entitled The 
Umumitics o/ ISuropp in Iho. i1Jidd/i! dgr.?, 
published in three volumes by tlie Claren¬ 
don Press in 1805, wliicli eslalilishcd his 
reputation as an historical soliohir. It will 
long be the standard work on the .siibjeet 
ill English, and tliis contribution to learn¬ 
ing would by itself entitle Ilashdall to n 
place in. this DicxiONaiiY. A new edition, 
prepared by P. M. Powickc and A. B. 
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EiiKlcn, was issued by the Clarendon I’ress 


in lUiiO. 

Between the winning of the prize and 
the pablioatiou of the book, Hashdall liad 
jMissed through a varied experience of 
teaching, first at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, in 1883, next at Uiiivcr.sity 
College, Durham (1884^1888), and lastly 
at Hertford College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected a fellow at the end of 1888, 
tlius returning to Oxford, to fulfil for the 
next twenty-seven years what he had 
already decided was his real vocation— 
teaching philosopliy for the school of 
lilerae humaniores. At Hertford College he 
remained for six years; during the Inst 
of these (1804-1895), however, he resided 
in Balliol College as divinity tutor and 
chaplain—he had been ordained deacon 
in 1884, and priest in 1880—^^vhile re¬ 
taining his fellowsliip and philosophical 
teaching at Hertford, In 1895 he accepted 
a fellowship as tutor in philosophy at his 
first college, Kew College, which he re¬ 
tained during the remaining years of Iiis 
residence in Oxford. 'Pivo volumes on 
The Theory of Good and Eml, which ap¬ 
peared in 1007, embody the teaching on 
moral philosophy imparted during the 
preceding years to those who attended his 
lectures. The ‘ideal utilitarianism’ ex¬ 
pounded in this work ‘combines the utili¬ 
tarian princi])lc that ethics must be 
teleological with a uon-hcdonistic view of 
the ethical end.’ In this view ‘actions are 
right or wrong according as they tend to 
produce for all mankind an ideal end or 
good which includes, but is not limited to 
j)leasuTe’ [1. 184]. Whatever criticisms 
may be urged against this theory, the 
exposition ‘bears the impress of a philo¬ 
sopher who make.s a valiant attempt to 
grapple with ethical problems, and who 
illuminates his ideas by vivid and arresting 
practical illustrations’ [Life, 117]. There 
is perhaps no English book to be prefciTod 
to Ilashclall’s as an introduction to ethics, 
covering the ground and giving to the 
student a sense of being engaged with real 
issues. 

Among Rashdall’s other writings of this 
period, during whicli he produced a 
volume of university scrnions (Doctrine 
and Development, 1898), arc u number of 
articles and reviews, as well as contribu¬ 
tions to two notable volumes, one of 
philosophical, the other of tlicologiciil 
essays, Personal Idealism and Conlenlio 
Veritalis, both published in 1902. Specially 
noteworthy is Iris article on ‘The Ethics of 
Religious Conformity’ in the Inlernulional 


Journal of hUhics for January 1897, 
written in ans^vel■ to Henry Sidgivick (a 
philosopher for whom Rashdall had a 
special admiration), and in defence of 
Anglican clergymen who did not person¬ 
ally assent to every article of the creeds 
taken in its literal sense. Rashdall’s 
interest in the same cause found expression 
also in his active participation in the v’ork 
of tlie Churehmeu’s Union, of which he 
wa.s a vice-president from its foundation in 
1898. He also joined the Synthetic Society 
for philosophical and theological discus¬ 
sion, established by Artluir Balfour, Wil fiid 
Ward, and Bishop E. S. Talbot ‘to consider 
existing Agnostic tendencies and to con¬ 
tribute towards a working philosophy of 
religious belief’, which in 189(3 arose from 
the ashes of the older Metaphysical Society 
[see Knowi.es, Sir J. T.]. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Christian Social Union from its 
inception in 1890, and from 1892 to 1910 
one of the editors of the organ of tlie 
' Oxford University branch, The Economic 
Itevieiv. He was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
for two yeans from 1898, and was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1009. In 
1905 he married Constance, daughter of 
Henry Francis Makins. The union was a 
very happy one; his wife (who survived 
him) ^vas ‘one who shared his interests 
and helped Jiim in every way’ [Life, 114]. 
They had no children. 

In 1009 Kaslidall was appointed by 
Bishop Percival to a canonry at Hereford, 
with a share in tlie teaching of candidates 
for holy orders. He was instfillcd in 1010 
and for seven years divided his time be¬ 
tween Hereford and Oxford, wlicie he 
retained his New College I'cllowship with 
a reduced amount of teaching and lectur¬ 
ing. He was elected Bamptou lecturer in 
1914 and delivered in 1015 eight sermons, 
jHiblishcd in 1910 as The Idea of Atone¬ 
ment in Christian Theology. 'J’liis is an 
important contribution to the history of 
one of the central doctrines of ClirisLianity, 
and a pow'erful defence of tlie theory, 
associated with the name of Abelard, that 
the passion and death of Clirist ‘jiistilies’ 
man by enkindling in him the lo\ e of God, 
wliich expresses itself in regLMunation of 
life. Rashdall was now recogni/ed as being 
no less distinguished in the liekl of theology 
than in history and moral pliilosoiiliy. 

When the Eiirojican W'ar broke out 
Rashdall was wholeheartedly in syini)athy 
with the national cause, and wiiile in 
Oxford, although in his fifty-seventh year, 
joined the vohmtcer training corps com¬ 
manded by his old schoolfellow Alfred 
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Denis Gocllcy. In 1017 he was appointed rcligimis thought. liis candour uud~c^. 
dean of Carlisle, and resigned his canonry age, profound earnestness, unriucstioned 
and fellowship. He was, however, elected learning, and iittaclunent to historical 
three years later, to his great satisfnc- tradition fitted liim to be a leader of the 
tion, an honorary fellow of New College. liberal school of Anglicanism; white hh 
Raslidall’s six ycar.s at Carlisle were re- gift of clear and interesting exposition 
markableforhisencouragcinentoffricndly extended his induenee to a much \vh\ci 
relations between the Anglican clergy and circle. He liad little sympathy with ‘the 
nonconformist miiiistcrs, and for the mystical element in religion’, HisUistor- 
generous hospitality to city and diocese of ical studies liad led him to suspect it of 
which he and his wife made the deanery the being morally dangerous; and he was 
centre. The cathedral owed much to lu.s before all things a moralist. He had no 
xcalous cave for the dignity and beauty love for the phrase ‘religious experience’ 
of its fabric and Bcrviccs. and disclaimed an immediate knosvledne 

In the spring of 1021 Rashdall visited of God, whose existence, he held, was 
Spain insearchoflufomuktiontoheusedin postulated by morality and could be 
a second edition of Ins Universilics. The inferred from the impo.ssibiUty of snp. 
report of a pajicv read by him in August posing the matorial world to exist except 
to a conference of modern churchmen at as the object of some consciovisncss, This 
Cambridge gave rise to attacks upon him conviction, however, no more interfered 
for denying the divinity of Christ. These witir the fervour of his devotional life 
attacks he felt dccirly, since this doctrine, than his parallel conviction that we only 
Iris interpretation of which he believed to infer by analogy the existence of other 
satisfy the most exacting standards of minds than our own was inconsistent rvith 
orthodoxy, lay at the heart of both his a great capacity for warm and intimate 
personal rcligioir and his theology. His friendship. His general l^ennusclimnoi^ 
sensitiveness to these criticisms >Ya8 pro- wasthatof'personal idealisin’. Individual 
bably increased by the inroads of the and mutually exclusive consciousnesses or 
disease whichvvaswithin two yearsto bring spirits were iiitimately real, and indeed 
his life to an end. AnojiexntioninlOSare- the only ultimate reality, aitbou|’h they 
vealed the presence of enneer; and the were not all alike eternal, one personal 
fortitude with which he bore the i>criod of God being the cause of the Dxi.stcnce of 
weakness and suffering which followed the rest. Relief in individual immortality 
was the admiration of all who witnessed it. was bound up with this view; for denial 
He went abroad for the last time in August of it was ineoinputible with a wholehearted 
1923, i^reached regularly in his cnthcdrnl ncknowledgemunt of the standards ini' 
until within two months of his death, and plied in that acceptance of Christ’s life and 
kept up to the Inst his keeu interest in the teaching os the supreme re\'elation of God 
matters which had been the chief pre- to man which xvns to Haslidall essential 
occupation of his life. He died 9 February Christianity. 

1024 at Worthing, -svhither he had been As often happens 'with remarkable 
taken to recruit his strength after an personalities in universities, Raslidiill 
operation, and was buried in Holywell became the hero of n cycle of legends, 
cemetery at Oxford. A memorial tablet many of tiiem turning upon a notable 
M’as pl.nced in New College cloister by the absentmiudedness which did but endear 
^vnrdcn and fellows; and another, witlr a him the more to those who knew lain, 
medallion portrait, in the south aisle of His strongly held political views were in 
Carlisle Cathedral by his widow, who also gencrol of a libcj'al cast; he was a unionist, 
gave two bells to complete a peal to be hut always n liberal unionist, and rejoiced 
fimg annually on his birthday. He is also when the free trade controversy of 1D02 
commemoratedatCarli.sIebyancxhihition ranged him ngain with the innjority of 
founded by his friends for hoys and girls the liberal party. In ecele.siastical matters 
from the diocese of Carlisle who liave been he was, although not Anglo-catholic in 
awarded seholarKbii)s or exhibitions at his Ihcoiy of .sacraments or ministry, a 
Oxford. A portrait jrainted in 1923 by thorough eliurcliinun, caring greatly for 
O.swald Birloy, and now in the possession the historical institutions of religion, and 
of Mrs. Rashdall, gives a good likeness of for continuity and tradition even in the 
him, although showing evident traces of smallest details | in his own pmetiee he 
the pain which he was then suffering. set great store by frequent coniiniinion 
Rashdall -was a figure of real impor- and regular attendance at public worship, 
tanc^c in the recent history of ISnglish Since tiie publication of RashdaH’sLf/^j 
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which contains a bibliogra]ihy up to date, 
two further collections of pieces from his 
pen have appenred, Ideas and Ideals (1028) 
and God and Man (li)8()). 

[P. E. MiiLlicson, Life of Hastings liashdoU, 
1028 ; H. VV. B. Joseph in Oxford Magazine, 
pt February 1024,; P. J. Kirkby in The 
Modern Churchman, October 1027; personal 
Icnowledgc.] C. C. J. Webb. 

rawlinson, Sin HENRY SEY¬ 
MOUR, second baronet and Baron Raw- 
1 ,tnson, of Trent (1804-1925), general, 
tile elder son of Sir Henry Creswickc 
Rawlinson [q.v.], first baronet, by hiswife, 
Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour, of 
Knoyle House, Wiltshire, and of Trent 
lilftiiov, Dorset, was born nt Ti-ent Manor 
20 February 1804, He was educated at 
Jilton and Sandhurst, and on his tw'eiiticth 
birthday (1884) was gnzetterl to the King’s 
Royal Rifles, Joining the fourth battalion 
of that regiment in India. In 1880, thanks 
to the friendship bet^veen his father and 
Sir Freclci'Lck (afterwards Lord) Roberts 
[q.v.], then coniinander-in-cliief in India, 
the latter appointed liim to be one of his 
nides-de-eainp. Rawlinson accompanied 
Roberts to Burma, and there, in the 
guerrilla warfare which followed the 
capture of Mandalay by (Sir) Harry N. D. 
Prendevgast [q.v,], saw his first active 
.service, being attached to the mounted 
infantry of the Rifle Brigade, and earning 
the Burma medal and a mention in 
dispatches. 

In 1880 Rawlinson was called home by 
the serious illness of his mother, 'who died 
in October, her death making him lieir- 
prcsumiitive to the Seymour pro])crty of 
Trent Manor. In tlie following year (18D0) 
he married Meredith, daughter of Cole¬ 
ridge John Kenntii'd, of Fernhill, Hamp¬ 
shire. In order to be near his father lie 
resigned his appointment on Lord Rol)ert.s’s 
staff, and on his promotion to captain in 
1891 obtained a transfer to the Cold¬ 
stream Guards, being gazetted captain in 
that regiment in July 1892. In the 
following year he passed into the Staff 
College, Cnmbcrley, amongst his fellow 
students there being J. H. G. (afterwards 
Viscount) Byng and (Sir) Henry Wilson; 
the latter he had already met in Burma. 
After passing through the Staff College 
Rawlinson was appointed brigade-major 
at Aldershot in November 1805. In the 
previous spring his father, to whom he had 
been devoted, died, and lie succeeded to 
the baronetcy. 

In the winter of 1807 Raw'linson took 


his wife to Egypt for her health, and 
he W'as in Cairo wlicn (Lord) Kitclicnor 
[q.v.] was prcparitig for liis advance to 
Omdiirman. Kitchener DlTercd liiin an 
appointmcntonhissUifl'.wliich was eagerly 
accepted, and in that ca])aeity Rawlinson 
served at the battles of Atbuva and Omdiir- 
man. He was mentioned in dispatche.s and 
promised the brevet of lieutcnaut-eoloncl 
on promotion to major. He received his 
majority in the Coldstream Guards in 
Jammry 1800, and the next day was 
gazetted brevet licuteriant-colonol, ntthc 
age of thirty-live. 

Ill the autumn of that 7 ,’cai', v'hen the 
crisis in South Africa came to a liead and 
Sir George White [q.v.] was sent out to 
Natal with I'cinforccinciUs, Hawliiison 
was given an nppciintmeut on his staff 
and was with liim througliout the siege of 
Ladysmith. It was at Rawlinson’s sugges¬ 
tion that the naval guns which played such 
an important part in the defence were 
brought up from Durban Just before the 
Boers completed the investment. On the 
relief of Ladysmith Rawlinson was ap¬ 
pointed assistant iidjutant-general on 
Lord Roberts’s staff, and joined him in 
ftlarcli 1900 at Bloemfontein. In Novem¬ 
ber of that year, when all the chief Boer 
towns had been occupied and the War 
seemed to be drawing to a close, he aecom- 
panted Lord Roberts to England. But it 
was soon discovered that tlie British had 
been too optimistic, and within three iveclcs 
of coming to England he had sailed again 
for South Africa, to Join Lord Kitchener 
in Pretoria. Within a month Kitchener 
appointed him to the command of a 
mobile column, and in that capacity he 
served until the end of the Wav in May 
1902, proving liimself one of tlie most 
energetic and successful of tlie younger 
coinrnanders. For his scrs ices in the South 
African War, during wliich he luul been 
live times mentioned in dispatches, he was 
made C.U., and in June 1902 a brevet- 
coloncl. 

After eight montiis’ service at the War 
Oltlcc, Rawlinson was in Dceember 1908 
promoted brigadier-general and made 
commandant of the Staff College, and 
there for tliree years his experience of staff 
•work in peace and in war enabled him to 
make the course of instruction more 
practical than it had been. On leaving the 
Staff College he was given the command of 
a brigadeat Aldershot, wliich he gave upon 
promotion to major-general in May 1900. 
In June of the following year ho was made 
commander of the 3rd division and spent 
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foiir liappy and strenuous years in its Haig’s plan, which aimed at breaking 
training. His time of cominaTid cmtib to through the German first and second sys- 
aii end in May 1014, and to his distress terns of defence at one blow. The attempt 
there was no place for him in the Expedi- to do this on 1 July failed, only the attacks 
tioniiry Force which went to France in the of the French on the IJritisli right and of 
following August. But he had not long to the right of Rawlinson’s army succeeding, 
wait, for in the third week of September Haig’s plan then became one of exploiting 
lie was given command of the 4th division, the success of the right and of gradually 
then on the Aisne, and tlience early in forcingthe Germans back from the Somme 
October he was sent to Belgium to take ridges. 

command of the 7th division and the 8rd By the end of the fii'st week of July 
cavalry division, which were landing at Rawlinson had driven the Germans from 
Ostcud and Zcebriigge in order to attempt their first defensive system. He then 
the relief of Antwerp. proposed to attack the second system by 

Antwerp fell before Rawlinson’s force night with four divisions. A night attack 
was ready for action, and he then had the on tliis scale had never before been at- 
difflcult task of covering tJic right flunk tempted in war, and Haig at first hesitated 
of the retreating Belgian army and of to accept the risk of such a novel experi- 
rctiring on Ypres to join the British army, ment; but, won over by Rawlinson’s 
which was moving into Flanders from the insistence and by the perfection of his 
Aisne. He reached Ypres on 14 October, arrangements, Haig in the end consented, 
There his command soon hccame involved and the attack was successfully made on 
in the struggle for tlie defence of tlie 14 July. Unfortunately in the interval 
Channel ports. His 7th division was ab- the Germans had been reinforced, and it 
sorbed in live I Corps, under Sir Douglas is at least probable that if the attack had 
Haig [q.v.], and the 8rd cavalry division been made 49 hours earlier, as Rawlinson 
joined the Cavalry Corps. On this break had wished, the results would have been 
up of his command Rawlinson returned to far greater. The battle dragged on until 
England in order to bring out the 8th the middle of November, when bad 
division, destined with the 7th division to weather and mutual exhaustion brought 
form the IV Corps, under his command, it to a close. In the following January 
Towards the end of the your the IV Coqjs Rawlinson was promoted general, 
went into tlie line on the Neiive Chnpelle During the early months of 1017 the 
front, and on 10 March took a leading part Britisli First Army was occupied in ex¬ 
in the battle of Neuve Chapellc. Through- tending its front in order to sot free the 
out 1915 Rawlinson commanded the IV French troops required for the operations 
Corps, leading it in tlie battles of Aubers planned by the new French commancler- 
Ridge, Festubert, and Loo.s. His experi- in-chief, General Nivclle. Tlie First Army 
ences of those battles made him a strong was thus too much extended to take full 
advocate of tlie method of attack with advantage of the German retreat to the 
limited objectives; but that method was Hindenburg line, ^vllich began in March 
not then generally accepted, and fate 1917; it thus took no part in the battles 
decided that lie should be the protagonist of Arras and Messines. In July, when 
in the first of the prolonged battles which Haig was preparing to attack the Ger- 
were the outstanding fcatui'e of trencli mnnsat Ypres, he cliosc Rawlinson to take 
warfare on the 'Western front. charge of the secret pi'cjiarations for a 

In December 1915 when Sir Charles combined naval and military attack on 
Carmichael Monro [q.v.] left France to tl\e Belgian coast; but this, owing to the 
recommend and organize the evacuation failure of the Ypres attack to make sufiici- 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, Rawlinson was cut progress, came to notliiiig. In Novem- 
given temporary command of the First her 1917, towards the close of the battle 
Army, and eaidy in the next year he was of Passcliendaclc, Rawlinson took over 
promoted lieutenant-general and chosen the command of the British left, and he 
to command the newly created I'i'ourth was in that position w’hon in February 
Army. This army was given the task of 1918 he was uppointed British military 
preparing for the counter-offensive on the representative on the Supreme \Var 
Somme, which was to disengage Verdun. Council in succession to his old I'riend Sir 
Rawlinson strongly advocated that the Henry Wilson, who had been recalled to 
bnttle of the Sominc should be begun with the War Office. From that position he was 
limited attacks, but he was overruled removed at the end of March 1918 to take 
and set himself loyally to carry out command of the remnants of the British 
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Fifth Army, which had been shattered in 
the great Gei’nian nttaclc launched on 
21 March. Tlicse he reconstituted as the 
Fourth Army, while fully oceupiod with 
the defence of Amiens. The last German 
effort to drive the British from that vital 
railway junction ended with the recapture 
by the Fourth Army of Villers-Brettoneux 
on 25 April, and Rawlinson was then left 
a period of comparative leisure in which 
to lill the gaps in his army and perfect 
its training. 

A part of this training consisted of 
practice in co-operation between infantry 
and the latest pattern of ‘tank’. A test 
of this carried out on i .July in an attack 
on a small scale on Kamel was completely 
succcsr.l'iil, and Rawlinson then prepared 
to apply his methods on a larger scale. 
IDs plans being approved by Haig and 
I’oeh, ho attacked astride the Soimnc on 
the Amiens front on 8 August and at once 
gained llie most important success which 
up till then had been won by the British 
army. General Liulcndoi'fi has, indeed, 
described that day, 8 August, as ‘the 
blaclc day in the history of the German 
army’. Following on this victory Haig 
extended the front of battle northwards 
from the Somme, and while the Third and 
First Armies on his left were pressing 
back the Germans, Rawlinson’s Fourth 
Army crossed the Somme, captured 
Poronne (81 August), and by the middle 
of Scptcinber had driven tlic Germans into 
the slioltov of the Iliudenburg line. The 
attack of the Fourth Army, reinforced by 
an American Corps of two divisions, on 
those formidable defences began on 29 
Se])tember, when tlie St. Quentin canal 
was crossed, and by 8 October the army 
had forced its way through the Hinden- 
burg system. Nine days later it attacked 
in tlic battle of the Scilc the Germans who 
had made a stand behind that river. On 
'1 November the army again attacked, 
forced its way across the Sainbre canal, 
and drove the ciremy tbrougli the Mormal 
forest. When tlie Armistice became 
effective on 11 November, the Fourth 
Army bad reaelied a point south-east of 
Maubeuge, a few miles west of Beaumont, 
having, since 8 August, fought and won 
four great battles and eighteen actions, as 
tlic result of which the enemy had been 
driven back GO miles with the loss of 
79,748 prisoners and 1,108 guns. It had 
engaged 2-1' British, Australian, Canadian, 
and American divisions against 07 German 
divisions; but it had suffered 122,427 
casualties. 


After the Ai'nristiee the Fourth Army 
remained in occupation in Belgium, and 
on its dissolution Rawlinson eainc home 
in March lOlO, to l>e appointed, at the 
end of July, to carry out the evacuation of 
Northern Russia by the Allied forces. On 
Ills way to Arelmngcl he received the news 
tliat he liad been accorded the thanks of 
both Houses of parliament, with a grant 
of £30,000, and had been created u baron. 
He was back in England in October 1910, 
having successfully accomplished his 
mission, and after a short period of com¬ 
mand at Aldershot he was, in November 
1920, appointed conimandcr-in-chief in 
India. 

The major problems which ntnvlinson 
set himself to solve in India were: (1) the 
reorganization of army head-qiim tcrs and 
of its relation with the military member 
of the viceroy’s council, a question wliieh 
Imd been the subject of long and bitter 
dispute between Lord Ciirzon and J.ovd 
Kitchener; (2ji the reorganization of the 
Indian army and the improvement of its 
equipment, consistently with the urgent 
demand for economy; (3) the introdiictioii 
of the process of Indianization ; and (4), 
most important of all, the application of a 
new policy on the North-West Frontier. 
Rawlinson’s father hud been one of the 
earliest advocates of the policy of opening 
up Baluchistan, as successfully initiated by 
Sir Robert Groves Sandeman [q.v,]; and 
despite considerable, and at times some¬ 
what acrimonious, opposition Rawlinson 
applied the same policy to Waziri.stan, 
opening up the country by constructing 
roads and establishing an important mili¬ 
tary station at Rfi/-mak in the midst 
of the Waziris. That policy has since 
stood the tc.st of disturbed conditions on 
tlie Frontier. The other items of his 
programme he cacricLl through witii equal 
success, and he could claim in 1025 that 
while the military budget had been re¬ 
duced from 82 crores of rupees in 1021 to 
56 crores in 1925, the British garrison from 
75,300 to 57,000 men and the Indian army 
from 159,000 to 1-10,000, the general 
standard of efiieiency had been raised. 
He achieved the dillicult task of gaining 
the admiration and affection of the army 
while making these rcdiiction.s, and tlie 
even more diffieult task of winning tlic 
rc.spcct of the legislative assembly. A 
fine horseman and brilliinit polo player, 
Rawlinson exercised a hcaltliy influence 
upon the development of tlie game both 
lat home and in India, It was niter 
I taking part in a hard game of polo on liia 
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sixty-l'ivst bivtiifliiy and soon after maWng 
21 rims at cricket against the boys of the 
noAV Dehra Dun military school, that he 
wns taken ill at Delhi, and died of the 
after effects of an operation 28 March 
1025. His body wns brought home and 
buried at Trent. He had no children, 
and on his death the barony became ex¬ 
tinct. He was siiccccdccl ns tliird baronet 
by Ms brother Alfred (born 1867). 

There are portraits of Lord Rawlinson 
by Oswald llirley in the pos,sessioii of 
Lady Rawlinson and at the Staff College, 
Camberley. He figures in J. S. Sargent’s 
group ‘Some General Olliccrs of the Great 
War* (painted in 1022), in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and there is a portrait 
of him by Sir William Orpen in tire 
Imperial War Museum. 

[Sir J. F. Maurice and M. H. Grant, (OITicial) 
Ilislory of Ihe Wot in Soulh AJrica, 1899—1902, 
1906-1010; Sir J. li, Edmonds^ (OfTicial) His¬ 
tory of the Great War. MiHtary Operations. 
France and ]iel‘’iiiin, 1914-1918, 1022-1035; 
Sir F. Mainicc, Life of Lard limvlinson of 
Trent, ]92a,] F. MAumcE. 

RAWLINSON, WILLIAM GEORGE 
(1840-1928), art collector and s\Titcr on 
Turner, was born 28 December 1840 at 
Taunton, the only son of William Rawlin¬ 
son, who owjied a silk mill there. His 
mother’s name wns Harriet Jeboult. 
About 1865 young Rawlinson joined a 
London silk firm which handled tlie pro¬ 
duce of the mill at Taunton. Later, as a 
pnrtner in that business (James Pearsall 

Co.) he helped to create the English 
etnbr*oidery-silk trade, until then a German 
monopoly. In conjunction with Sir 
Tliomaa Wardlc [q.v,], of Leek, he re¬ 
introduced old methods of dyeing silk 
with the natural dyes of the East. He 
retired from this business in 1008. 

Rawlinsoii’s chief claim to remembrance 
is the zeal and precision with which he 
collected and studied the drawings and 
engraved work of Turner. In 1878 he 
produced a catalogue of the Liber Studi- 
orum, describing for the first time the 
states of the engravings comprised in that 
worlc. Its revised edition (1900) remained 
the standard catalogue of the Liber until 
the publication, in 1024, of Mr. A. J. 
Finberg’s more exhaustive description. 

Rawlinson then studied closely the 
iniscelluncous engravings after Turner, 
produced during the painter’s lifetime and 
under his siijicrvision, or shortly after bis 
death. He based on this research another 
detailed catalogue, The Engraved Work of 


J. M. W. Turner, li.A., of which vol. I 
(1 008 ) described the engravings on copper, 
vol. II (1013) the engravings on steel and 
prints by other processes, In 1009 he 
>VTOte on Turner’s water-colours for a 
special number of The Studio. He con- 
ti'ibutcd technical notes in 1002 for the 
catalogue of an exhibition of English 
mezzotint portraits held at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, of ■which he was a keen 
and active member from 1872 to 1021. 

Tlie.se researches grew out of Rawlin- 
son’s activity ns a collector. His clioice 
cabinet of Turner water-colours was sold 
in 1917 "to R. A. Tatton, after whose death 
it W'as dispersed at Christie’s on 14 Decem¬ 
ber 1028. His collection of Liber proofs, 
of which he issued a privately printed 
catalogue in 1887 (n revised edition, 
November 1012, cites additions bought at 
the J. E. Taylor sale at Cliristie’s, 15-10 
July 1912) was sold late in 1912 to Francis 
Bullard, of Boston, Massachusetts, whose 
entire Liber collection, in whiclr llawlin- 
son’s proofs were incorporated, was 
bequeathed at his death in 1013 to tlie 
Boston Miiseu'm of I’inc Arts. Rawlinsoii’s 
line collection of other engravings after 
Turner -was bought, as a whole, in Septem¬ 
ber 1010 by Mr. S. L, Courtauld. Rawlin¬ 
son also became interested, late in his 
career as a collector, in coloured aqua¬ 
tints of the early nineteenth century, 
which were then beginning to enjoy a 
revival of popularity. Another of his 
hobbies was the collection of blue and 
white Chinese porcelain. 

For many years until he left it in 1910, 
sub.scquently talcing a flat in Chelsea, Hill 
Lodge, Rawlinson’s residence on Campden 
Hill, was the centre of a large circle of 
friends, especially writers and artists. By 
his marriage in 1867 to Mary Marglicritn, 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Cridlaiul, 
incumbent of Hensall-cum-IIeck, Snuitli, 
Yorlcshii'c.lie had one son and three daugh¬ 
ters. Rawlinson died in London 13 Jlay 
1028. 

[The 'Times, 15 May 1028; private iafonna- 
lion; personal knowledge,] C. Dodgson. 

READ, Sir CHARLES HERCULES 
(1857-1020), antiquary and art connois- 
.scur, wns born at Gillinghnin, Kent, 0 July 
1857, tlie third son of John Finsbury Read, 
byhiswife, Catherine, daughter of Hercules 
Angus, of Shetland. Ho was educated 
privately. His first official appointment 
wns as ethnographical as.si.stant in the 
collection of prehistory and ethnography 
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formed by Henry Chiisty [q.v.], tJicn 
housed iTi Victoria Street, Westminster, 
but transferred in 1883 to the British 
Museum. Tlicrc Rend was apiiointed 
assistant in the Department of Britisli 
and Medieval Antiquities and Ethno¬ 
graphy in 1880. In 1806, at the early age 
of thirty-nine, he succeeded Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks [q.v.] as keeper of the 
department, and he held the post until 
Ill’s retii'onient in 1021. Read owed much 
to the training and friendship of Franks, 
a notice of whom he contributed to this 
DicTioNAiiY. Of the many valuable gifts 
acquired for the department during his 
keepership, the most important were 
rciuoduced in a volume which was pre¬ 
sented to him as n parting gift. These 
benefactions included tlie Wnddesdon 
bequest (the collection of Baron Fcrdi- 
nnncl de Rothschild, q.v., 1898); the 
Gi ecnwcll collection of prehistoric bronzes, 
presented by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in 
1901); the collcetiou of painted enamels 
bequeathed by the Rev. A. H. S. Harwell 
in 1918; and that of plaqiicttes given by 
Mr. T. VVIiitcombe Greene in 1015. 

Read’s connexion with the Society of 
Antiquaries was also exceptionally long 
and u.scfiil, as he became successively 
secretary ( 1802 - 1008 ) aiidprcsident(in08- 
1914 and 1010-1024); and he claimed tlmt 
his knighthood in 1012 was meant as a 
compliment to the Society with W'hich he 
was identified. An ideal chairman, he 
held various olTices, such as president 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(1809-1901 and 1017-1019) and of Section 
II of the British Association (1800). The 
university of St. Andrew's conferred on 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1908, 
and he was elected F.B.A. in 1013. He 
also received many distinctions from 
foreign academies and learned societies. 

Read’s main official publications were 
catalogues of the Waddesdon BcgMfisl(1890 
and 1002) and of the AntiquUies from 
Benin (with O. M, Dalton, 1809). He also 
contributed the introduction to tlie 
Cnfalogve of the Faience of Persia and the 
Nearer East (1007), and prefaces to those 
of Early Chinese FoUenj and Porcelain 
(1010) and Chinese Art (1915). His con¬ 
tributions to the publications of learned 
societies were numeroxis, the Society of 
Antiquaries receiving no less than 115. 
He was a rnemiicr of the Society of 
Dilettanti and of the Gentlemen of Spald¬ 
ing; and his social gifts enabled him to 
form a group of ‘Friends of the British 
Museum’, to supplement with gifts the 


inadequate purchase grant of his depart¬ 
ment. nicse benefactors formed the 
nucleus of the National Art Collections 
Fund, which, with its tiiousands of 
subscribers, can conduct operations on a 
grander scale. 

A lliicnt speaker an<l an imposing figure, 
Rend also possessed a most retentive 
memory of things he had seen, togetlicr 
with artistic feeling and cap.aeity of no 
mean order, wliich made him a useful 
member of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
and justilied Jiis appointment in 1920 ns 
vice-chairman of the National Art Collec¬ 
tions Fund. As keeper of a miscellaneous 
department of national antiquities ho 
acquired a most extensive knowledge of 
ancient material. On his retirement from 
tire Museum, his department was divided 
into two, cerninies and ethnography being 
separated from prcliistoric and mcdicvnl 
antiquities. 

Read died after a lingering illnc.ss 11 
February 1029 at Rnjuillo, w'licre he wars 
buried. He inarriod in 1880 Helen Mary, 
elder daughter of Frederick George Smith, 
of Chelsea, and hud two daughters. His 
striking features arc preserved in Seymour 
Lucas’s drawing of 1912 (reproduced as 
frontispiece to the presentation volume 
of 1921). Augustus John’s painting of 
1921 shows him in declining years. 

[The Times, 18 February 1020 ; 0. M. Dal¬ 
ton, Sir Charles Hercules Head, 1S67-1929, in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xv, 
1029; Antiquaries Journal, vol. ix,'l020.] 

R. A. Smith. 

REID. JAMES SMITH (1846-1020), 

classical scholar and ancient historian, 
was born at Sorn, Ayrshire, 3 May 1840, 
the eldest son of John Reid, sclioolmastcr, 
by his wife, Mary Smith. Among collateral 
relatives on his mother’s side lie reckoned 
Adam Smith, tlie author of The Wealth of 
Nations. He was educated at the City of 
London School, and entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1865. 
Three years later (1808) he tvas bmclcotccl 
senior classic, and was awarded tlie Browne 
medal for a Latin epigram. He -was senior 
chnncelJor’smedallistin 1860, acid the same 
year* was elected a fellow of liis college. 
Concurrently with his classical work Reid 
liad been studying law, and was Whcwcll 
.scholar in 1870 and graduated LL,i\L in 
1872- 

From 1873 to 1878 and again from 1880 
to 1885 Reid was classical lectiivcr at 
Pembroke College, and in 1878, having 
ceased to be a fellow of Christ’s on his 
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nmniage m 1872, lie was elected to a 
fcllowsliip at Gonvillo and Caius College, 
of wliicdi society lie remained a member 
for foity-four years. lierc, together with 
the Rev. E. S. Roberts (master of the 
college, 1003-1012), he bnilt tip a brilliant 
olassicai school. In 1800 he M’as clccftcd 
first profe.ssov of ancient history in the 
university, and held this chair until 1023, 
He received the honorary degrees of 
Litt.D. of Dublin Univcr.sity and LL.D. of 
St. Andrews University, and in 1917 he was 
elected a fellow of the Ilritish Academy. 
He was also an honorary fellow of Christ’a 
College. 

Reid’s main interc-sts were in Latin 
studies, and he early took a foremost 
place among Ciceronian scholars, bringing 
to the cstaiillshmcnt and elucidation of 
the texts a mnstcry of idiom wliich has had 
few rivals, Ilis forevunner and model was 
the Danish philologist, Johan Nicolai 
Madvig, for whose lightest word Cambridge 
men of that day inaiiifested a respect little 
short of idolatry. He produced a smaller | 
and a larger edition of the Academica (in 
1874 and 1885), and editions of the jVo 
Arcliia (1877), the Pro Palbo (1878), De 
Amicilici (1879), De Scnectule (1879), Pro 
Sulla (1882), and Pro Milone (1894). The 
first volume of his edition of tlicDcPmiftus, 
containing Books I and 11, appeared in 
]92.'5, forty-two years after the publication 
of his translation of the whole work. The 
text was constructed too early to do full 
justice to the manusoript tradition avail¬ 
able at the time of publication. In this 
and in the Academica Reid .show'cd him¬ 
self a master of Inter Greek philo.sophy. 
This list does not, how’cver, exliaust his 
contribution to Ciceronian studies, for 
hia knowledge waa at the disposal of bis 
friends, and it was freely utilized and 
acknowledged by them. Reid’s erudition 
in Latin literature of the republic and 
early emjjire Avas wide as Avell as deep. As 
professor of ancient history he was most 
concerned Avith questions of Roman con¬ 
stitutional history, in which his training 
in laAV stood him in good stead. Even 
when his suggestions on mudi-dcbatccl 
topics did not Avlinlly aa’iii B.sscnt, his 
command of the evidence and a natural' 
in.stinct for Roman Avaj's of thinking were 
recognized. It may indeed be said that he 
vicAved Roman history ns a Roman Avould 
have A’iewcd it. To Iris command of liter¬ 
ary ev’ideuce he added a great luiowledgc 
of inscriptions, so that the absence of 
documentation in his Municipalilies of 


Reid played a hargo part in the founda¬ 
tion in 1910 of tire Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Roman Studies, of which he 
auccccdcd F. J. Haverlield as president 
in 1016, and in his oaatt university he Avas 
both accessible Jind indefatigable in giA'ing 
encouragement ami help. For fifteen years 
he was a tutor of Caius, but liis forte Avas in 
scholarship and teaching rather than in 
adniinistvation. For university affairs he 
hud little taste. In politics lie Avas a liberal 
of the old school, mid was for some years 
chairman of tiie party in the tOAvn of 
Cambridge, Ili.'i personality, in which the 
desire to sbine found no place, aa'os gentle 
and kindly. He retired from Ids cliair on 
the gixmnd of failing healtli in 1925, and 
died at Cambridge 1 April lfJ20. 

Reid married in 1872 Ruth, daughter of 
Thomas Gardner, of the Stock Exchange, 
and sister of Profe,sfior Percy Gardner, 
Professor Ernest Gardner, and Miss Alice 
Gardner. He liacl three sons, Iavo of Avhoin 
.survived hiin, and one daughter. 

[A. iSoiiler, A. C. Clark, and F. E. Adcock, 
James Smith Iteid, 1846-1026, in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xiii, 1927; 
memoir by I’ctcr Gilc.s in The Caian, 102(>- 
19*27; private iufoi'nmVion; personal knoAv- 
icilgc.] F. E. Adcock. 

REID, ROBERT THRESHIE, Eaul 
LottiiiiuaM (184()-1920), lord chancellor, 
Avas boni 3 April 1840 at Corfu, the second 
son of Sir James John Reid, of MoiisAvakl 
Place, Dumfries, sometime chief justice of 
the Ionian Island.s protectorate, by his 
Avife, Mary, daughter of Robert Threshie, 
of Barnbarroch, Kirkcudbrightshire. He 
AA'as educated at Cheltenham College, 
Avlicre he distinguished liimsclf both as a 
scholar and ns an athlete. He rose to be 
licad of the school, he avus for three years 
(1802-1864) in the cricket elcA'cn, and he 
Avnsthebe.straekct-i)layei'. From Chelten¬ 
ham he Avon n demyship nt Magdalen 
College, Oxford, but threw it up, and 
entered for a scholarship at Balliol College, 
to Avhich he aa’iis elected in 1804. His 
Oxford career Avas very successful, and feiv 
better all-round men 1u\a’c passed throiigli 
the university. He obtained lirsL classes 
in classical modera tions (1800) and in lUcrae 
hwnaniores (1808), Avinning the Ireland 
scholarship in tlic latter year. He played 
for Oxford for three seasons at cricket, 
and, nltliough ho did little ns a batsman, 
he Avns in the. front rank as n Avicket- 
keeper. He played rackets, both doubles 
and singles, against Cambridge in 18G5 
and 1867, and he was a fair short-dis- 


the Roman Lmpire ( 1013 ) is to be deplored. 
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tance runner. His busy life allowed him 
little leisure in lator years for athletics, but 


his reputation as an expert at games re¬ 
mained ^vith liitn throughout his cai*ecr, 
ami gained him niany friends. He always 
kcjit up Iiis interest in cricket, and sen'cd 
as president of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club in 1007. 

Reid’s ancestry and nssoointiona were 
legal, and immediately upon leaving the 
university he prepared for the English bar. 
He was called by the Inner Temple in 
1871, and went tlie Oxford circuit. It is 
related of liim that with characteristic 
honesty he broke through the established' 
convention that barristci’s on circuit should 
travel first-class, admitting that he could 
not afford the luxury, and that lie was 
indifferent to wlmt the bar mess might say. 
I-Iis rise at the hi\r \Yas rapid. For a time 
he ‘devilled’ for Sir Henry James (after¬ 
wards Rord James of Hereford, q.v.). 
.lames was himself an old Clieltonian, 
having been one of the first hoys at the 
college, and he was glad to help a promin¬ 
ent younger member of his old school by 
every means in his power. Reid’s practice, 
liowevcr, soon increased so much that he 
had enough work of his own. His advance 
was chiefly due to lii.s quick mastery of the 
salient points of a ease. He was particu¬ 
larly effective in commercial suits, and as 
a junior contributed to several legal 
questions of importance. An interesting 
appeal in which he was led by Sir Charles 
Russell, aftenvards I.ovd Russell of Killo- 
won, was tluit of tlie Capital and Counties 
Bonk V. Tleiily (1882) on the doctrine of 
innuendo in a libel action. The issue of a 
circular among the respondents’ (tlie 
bank’s) customers to the effect that the 
respondents would not accept the appel¬ 
lant’s cheques In payment of accounts, 
wns lield not necessarily to imply n doubt 
of the appellant’s solvency. 

Before many years Reid turned his 
attention to politics. At the general elec¬ 
tion held in the spring of 1880, when Mr. 
Gladstone was returne<l to power, Reid 
entered the House of Commons os the 
second liberal member lor the borough of' 
Hereford. He was again fortunate in 
receiving help from Sir Henry .Tames, who 
had infliieuce in the constituency. After 
he became a nieniljcr of parliament, Reid’s 
interest in politics to some extent diverted 
his thoughts from legal work. He took 
silk in 1882, hut his practice as a leader 
scarcely fulfllled his curly promise. He 
found constant employment before the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 


of the Privy Council, but, as an advocate, 
he never rose to tire iirst class. As a 
politician he was a loyal and ardent sujr- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone, ami Avas always 
an crrectivc speaker on the pliitform. In 
tlic House of Commons he confined him¬ 
self ehiclly to the discussion of bills in 
committee, and made no special mark in 
the early stages of his career. 

After the passing of the Itcdistrihution 
Bill of 1885, the borough of Hereford 
became a single-ineinber constituency, 
and Reid had to look elsewhere for a scat, 
At the general election of December 1885 
he stood for Dumbartonshire and was 
defeated. This election wns followed by 
tlie division in the liberal party over the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. An¬ 
other appeal to the country became neces¬ 
sary in June 1886, and, allhougli the 
Gladstonian liberals ■wore decisively de¬ 
feated, Reid uuinaged to win the seat of 
Dumfries as a .supporter of the prime 
minister’s Irish policy. He continued to 
sit for tin’s conatitnciiey until 1005, when 
he became lord chnnccllor. 

In 1802 the verdict of the electors was 
reversed, and the Home Rule section of 
the liberal party came into pow’or. Less 
than two years later, wlicn Gladstone had 
retired and Lord Rosebery had become 
prime minister, some rapid changes in the 
law ofllccs of the Ci-own brought about tlie 
promotion of Reid. In May 1894 Sir 
Charles Russell was made a lord of appeal, 
his place os attorney-general was taken 
by Sir John Rigby fq.v.], and Reid be¬ 
came solicitor-general and was knighted. 
In the debates on Sir William Harcoiivt’s 
Finance Bill of 1894 Reid took an active 
part, though tlie defence of the measure 
was mainly entrusted to Rigby as a Chau- 
eery lawyer. Rigby was promoted a l'c-\v 
week-s later to be a juflge of tlie Court of 
Appeal, and Roklbcciime attorney-general. 
ITLs Iciuire of the atto rncy-gcneralslup w'ns 
also short, for in June 1895 the liberal 
government was defeated in the Houseou a 
technical question of War Oflice admini¬ 
stration. Although tlic division ajipcarocl 
unimportant, tlie increasing tlilliciilties of 
the government rendered the dissolution 
of parliament advisable. At the general 
election which followed, the small liberal 
majority was turned into a snbstiiutial 
majority for their opponents, and the 
unionists remained in olhee for the next 
ten years. Held retained his seat for the 
Dumfries district both at the 1895 election 
and at that of 1 GOO. 

Out of ollicc Reid dropped much of his 
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practice, but other appointments followed. 
In 1890 he was chosen by the unionist 
government to act ns arbitrator in the 
boimdary dispute between Vcnejsuoln and 
British Guiaua, and for lus services in 
arranging a settlement he received the 
G.C.M.G. In the same year (1809) he was 
appointed standing counsel for Oxford 
University, a position whiclr he held until 
1006. 

During the period of the South African 
War Reid, without regard to his profes- 
eional or political prospects, took the 
unpopular side and supported the cause 
of the Boers. The iinionist^i had obtained 
a further lease of power at the election of 
1000, but three years later Mr. Chamber- 
Inin’s tariff proposals revived the contro¬ 
versy between sujDportcrs of free trade and 
of protection, and this became again the 
party question of the day. In December 
1005 Mr. Balfour’s ministiy rcsigucd, and 
the liberals under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman took ollice. There were two 
other eminent lawyers whose claims to the 
woolsack were thought to be considerable, 
but Reid was preferred to tlicm. As lord 
chancellor he assumed the title of Baron 
Lorebiirn (really ‘lower-burn’, a wor-cry 
in faction fights nt the old burgh in which 
his father had lived, and which he had 
himself represented in parliament). Im¬ 
mediately after .Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had taken office parliament 
was dissolved. At the general election 
which followed, in January 1906, the 
liberals won many seats all over the 
country, and in the new parliament had 
a large majority. 

Lord Lorebm-n’s principal legal achieve¬ 
ment ns lord chancellor was the establish¬ 
ment of the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
1007. This reform, which before it had 
long been in operation eaine to be looked 
upon as nn obvious necessity, had met 
with strong opposition from many la^vj^ers, 
whose prophecies proved to be signally 
mistaken. Another changewbichLoreburn 
advocated consistently w'as the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the county courts. 
From the first he set his face against long 
and rambling judgments. His own were 
clear and concise, and his gift of lueid 
expression mode them easy reading. There 
may not have been much in tlicm which 
was novel or illuminating to lawyers, but 
to the lay mind they were convincing 
proof that every effort had been made to 
secure justice. He was courteous and 
patient in hearing appeals, listening to 
counsel and not interrupting them. 


In the duty of presiding over the House 
of Lords no chancellor has ever been so 
uncomfortably placed as was Lorebuvn 
and it is a tenuirlnible tribute to his 
personal qualities tliat he eiunc through 
the ordeal with so much credit. He found 
an n.sseinbly abnost united iti its hostility 
to his party, and himself the spokesman 
of a govcrnmeirt whose mcasui'cs were 
received with suspicion and dislike. The 
climax was reached wlien in 1900, owing 
to the rejection by the House of Lords 
of the budget intTOcluced by Mr. Lloyd 
George as chancelloi' of the Exchequer, 
the question of the relations of the two 
Houses -was raised in tlie country. Thvo 
general elections were held in 1910—-in 
January and in Decoinbcr~and nt both 
the liberals were rctunicd with majorities, 
wliioh, although much reduced from the 
1900 figures, were hold to justify the policy 
of curtailing the powers of the upper 
chamber. Under the Parliament Bill, 
which was sent uj) from the House of 
Commons in May 1911, it was proposed 
that a measure passed by the House of 
Commons in three consecutive sessions 
should become law ndth or without the 
assent of the House of Lords. The cri.sls 
occasioned by tlii.s constitutional change 
was settled by the final withdraM’al of 
I unionist opposition after long and heated 
controversy. Lorebuvn spoke on the 
second reading, on 24 May, not, indeed, 
arguing with iiiuch force on the constitu¬ 
tional advantages of the Bill, but pleading 
with sincerity the disheartening effect 
from the liberal point of view of the 
conservative preponderance in the chnm- 
ber over which ho was presiding. Through¬ 
out the discussion, although he was tactful 
in his monagement of the Hou.se, he never 
made any attempt to disguise his own 
complete approval of the proposed reform, 
or to disarm resistance with conciliatory 
phrases. There is no doubt that his 
straightforward support impressed favour¬ 
ably political adversaries, many of whom 
were personal friends. On tlic occasion of 
his second marriage in 1007 a large 
number of peers on botli sides of the 
house subscribed for liis portrait, painted 
by Sir George Reid, as a werlding gift. 

GeneniHy speaking Lorebiirn was more 
effective ns a debater in the House of 
Lords than he had been in the House 
of Commons. As lord chancellor, and 
throughout his public career, he showed 
himself a man of inflexible integrity. 
Liberals found fault with him for refusing 
to take into account political services in 
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the appoiiitiiient of new i^iagisttntcs. But 
1 k! would not he inniienccd by party 
eoiisidci'.'itions, and insisted on Htness for 
(lie bench as tlie sole test, Although no¬ 
thing could move him, it was chnracter- 
istic of him that this controversy troubled 
him, for he was sensitive to criticism and 
easily dci)rcssccl. Overwork and the 
anxieties of olhce told upon liis health. He 
had not been long on the woolsack before 
some weakness of the heart showed itself, 
and he was obliged to rest from time to 
time. Tills eventually brought about his 
resignation, and he was succeeded as lord 
chancellor by Lord Haldane in June 1012. 

It wus significant of his sense of public duty 
that lie insisted on a substantial reduction 
of the life-pension to which he was entitled. 

In 1011 Loreburn was advanced to an 
earldom, and in the same year was named 
one of the foiir councillors of state during 
tlie absence of King George Vin India. He 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
of Oxford University in 1907, and in 1912 
his old college, Balliol, exercising its unique 
jirivilcge, appointed him visitor. In the 
latter year he defrayed the eostof replacing 
the medieval glass iu the windows of the 
college chapel, as a memorial to his first 
wife. 

After his retirement Loreburn lived at 
Dover. He occupied his leisure in vrviting 
two books, Capture at Sea (1913) and How 
the jyar Came (1919). His health had 
failed for some time before his death, whicli 
took place at Dover 30 November 1023. 

Loreburn married twice; first, in 1871 
Emily Douglas (died 1004), daughter of 
Captain Arthur Cecil Fleming, first 
Dragoon Guarcls; secondly, in 19t)7 Violet 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Frederick Hicks-Bcacli, ofWitcombePurk, 
Gloiice.stershire, and niece of Sir Miclinel 
Edward Hiclcs-Bcach, first Earl St. Ald- 
wyn [q.v.], the conservative statesman. 
Tliere was no issue of citlicr marriage, and 
on his death the peerage became extinct. 

The portrait of Loreburn by Reid now 
hangs in the council cliamber of the Privy | 
Council. There are also portraits of liiin | 
by Fiddes Watt at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and by Zluth Garnett at Cheltenham 
College. A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 10 January 1895. 

[Tl\e Times, 1 December 1Q23; private iii- 
formiiUon.] A. Cocuiiane. 

REPINGTON, CHARLES a COURT 
(1858-1925), soldici' and military writer, 
was born at Heytesbury, Wiltshire, 29 
January 1858, the elder son of Charles 


Hen^ Wyndham h Court (afterwards 
Repington), of Aniington Hall, near 'I'am- 
^vorth, War%vickslurCj M.P. for Wilton 
1852-1856, by his wife, Emily, eldest 
daughter of Henry Currio, banker, of 
West Horsley Place, Surrey. In 1903 he 
assumed the additional surname of Ilcp- 
iiigton, according to the custom estab¬ 
lished by a great-uncle, on succeeding to 
the family projicrty of AmingLon Hall. 
His grandfather was a general, one great- 
uncle Qn admiral, and another the diplo¬ 
matist William h Court, first Baron 
Heytesbury [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst, and joined the Rifle 
Brigade iul878. After .seeing active service 
in Afghanistan, he entered the Staff Col¬ 
lege, Cainberley, by competition in 1887. 
Hisfcllowstudcnt.sjmdijfle(J(Field-Mnjslinl 
Lord) Plumer, (Gcucrnl Sir) Horace Sinitli- 
DoiTien, and many other oniccrs who rose 
high in the service; but all regarded 
Captain k Court as the most brilliant man 
of bis year. 

k Court loft Cninbeiiey iu time to take 
part in the Burma campaign of 1888-1889. 
Then, after duty in the Intelligence De¬ 
partment of the War OlUec and on the 
staff in the Atbara and Omdurninn cam¬ 
paigns in the Sudan, having been pro¬ 
moted brevet lieutenant-colonel, he was 
in 1898 appoh\tcd n\\Utary attache at 
Brussels and Tlie Httguc. I-Ie prnceeded, 
however, to South Africa in 1899 on the 
head-quarters staff of Sir Redvers Biillcr 
[q.v.]. After the relief of Ladysmith he was 
invalided home, and resumed Ins j)ost of 
attache. He was awarded the C.M.G. in 
1000. In 1902 his military nareet came to 
an end owing to personal indiscretion. 
Whilst he was in EgyiJt a Court had carried 
on an intrigue with the wife of a Briti.sli 
oHicial. The affair had been condoned ; 
but it had been brought to the notice of 
the military nuthoritie.s, and before he 
had been allowed to take up his post in 
Brussels he had been called upon to give 
his word of honour to the military secre¬ 
tary that there should be no rcciirreaec of 
the liaison. Nevertlielcss, it was renewed; 
the husband instituted divorce ])i'o- 
ccedings; and a Court was forced to resign 
liLs commission. He had married in 1882 
Mdlony Catherine, daughter of Colonel 
Henry Sales Seol)cll, of Pershorc, and 
sister of Henry Jenner Scobell, an eminent 
cavalry general. As she refused to divorce 
him, he was unable to regularizt! the 
position of the Indy whom lie liad com¬ 
promised. 

Repington (as he now became) turned 
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to hiR pen, obtained employment on the 
Morning Posl, and then, from 1004<, ns a 
military correspondent of The Times. His 
articles in the columns of the latter paper 
on the Riisso-Jai)iinese War brought liim 
international fame. There was some 
thought of reinstating him in tlie army, 
and as a step towards this he wjis in 1911 
appointed editor of the Army lieview, 
a pre-War General Stall quarterly. But 
the fact tliat he had divulged, in a letter 
to The 'Times in March 1008, private corre¬ 
spondence between Lord TSveedmouth, 
lirst lord of the Adnriralty, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, of which he had obtained 
cognizance, caused the project of his re¬ 
instatement to be drojjpcd. His innucncc 
on public opinion, however, continued to 
increase. 

During the European War of 1914r-1918 
Ropingtoii served on recruiting and ex¬ 
emption tribunals, but went on witli his 
work for 'The 'Tmes, frequently visiting 
France. The vie%vs which he expressed in 
1917 did not, however, coincide with those 
of Viscount Northcliffc [see Harmswortu, 
Alfred Charles William], who had gained 
control of the paper, and in January 1918 
he left The Times and returned to the 
Morning Post. He had already on several 
occasions made public more than was dis¬ 
creet in war time, and on 22 March, in con¬ 
sequence of havLirg alluded in the Morning 
Post to the formation of an Allied General 
Reserve, he, with the editor, was charged 
with contravention of the Defence of the 
Realm vcgiilntions. Both men were found 
guilty and fined. After the Warllcpington 
became ■military correspondent of the 
Daily 'Telegraph, a post which he held 
until his death. His finances being in a 
desperate condition, he set about writing 
a record of his life, publishing in 1919 
Vestigia, which carried his story as far as 
the Twecdmoutli incident. This he fol¬ 
lowed up with 'The First World War (1020) 
and After the War (1922), in whiclr he 
dh'ulged a mass of private conversations 
and corTcspondcnce and dinner-table 
scandal. The books had a considerable 
success, but lost him his social position. 
His last book, Policy and Arms (1924), 
attracted no attention. He died 25 May 
19213 at Hove,Imvingsoinetiinepreviously 
been reconciled to his wife. He left two 
(laughters. 

[Bepington’s writings; personal know¬ 
ledge.] J. D. Edmonds. 

RIDGEWAY, Sir JOSEPH WEST 
(1844-1030), soldier and administrator,-tlie 


second son of tlie Rev. Joseph Ridgeway 
rector of High Roothing, Essex, by his 
wife, Eliza Letitia Chambers, was bom at 
High Roothing 10 ?rlay 11544. Clmrlca 
John Ridgeway (1841-1927), bishop of 
CliicJiester, and Frederick Ed^viivd Ridpe- 
way (1848-1921), bishop of Salisbury, were 
his brothers. He was ed uented at St, Paul’s 
School, London, and obtained a conunis- 
sion in the Beiigal Infantry at the age of 
sixteen. In 1869 the viceroy, Lord Mayo, 
selected him for civil employment in the 
Central India and rtajputaiia agencies, and 
in 1873 he became an attachd in the Indian 
foreign department. He returned to Raj- 
putana in 1875, serving as assistant agent 
to the governor-general and later as politi¬ 
cal agent of the Eastern States. Late in 
1879 he suceeedecl (Sir) Henry Mortimer 
Durand [q.v.] as political secretary to 
Major-General Frederick Roberts (after¬ 
wards EarlRobeii,s,q.v.), and accompanied 
him on his march to Kandahar in August 
1880. He was twice mentioned in dis¬ 
patches, received the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and was appointed 
junior forcign secretary to the government 
of India. 

In 1884, owing to the occupation of 
Merv by the Russians in March and the 
continuous southw£U’d advance of Cossack 
outposts towards Herat, a serious position 
arose, and England and Russia agreed to 
send coinmifisions to detennine on the 
spot the iU-dcfinccl northern boundary of 
Afghnnista'n. This gave Ridgeway oppor¬ 
tunity for important service. He ivns 
placed in eomniaiul of the Indinn section 
of tlie commission, a force of about a 
thousand men, and ordered to join the 
chief commissioner, Sir Peter Stark Linns- 
den, at Herat. Starting from tlie Pishin 
district, near Quetta, at the end of August 
1884, Ridgeway conveyed his Ibrce across 
an arid desert to Kwajeli Ali on the 
Hcimand without a single casualty and 
accomplished the remainder of the march 
through Scistan and its fanatical tribes 
with rapidity and .success, joining Luins- 
den at Kuhsan, north-west of Herat, on 
19 November. Liimsden and lUdgoway 
had been told to expect a Russian boun¬ 
dary cominis.sion with a small militiuy 
escort: they found, insLead, a considerable 
military force hastening to occupy the 
territory in dispute. In cousccpicnce, the 
work of the coinmi.ssion was lield up, and 
Ridgeway remained for the w’inter with 
a small escort to keep the Turcoman 
population quiet and to gi\-e morfd support 
to an Afghan force which was occupying 
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the district of Panjdch, due soutliof Merv. 
Cy a combination of diplomacy and firm¬ 
ness he made friends -with the Tiireomans 
and held the RnssiaTvs back tliToughout 
the -winter; but on 29 March 1885, -while 
he liad gone to Herat to rcpoi’t to Liims- 
den, the Russians under General Koinarow 
attacked and defeated the Afghans at 
Panjdch. This incident brought England 
and Russia to the bi'ink of war. Ulti¬ 
mately, the -U'ork of the commission -was 
resumed in November, Ridgeway suc¬ 
ceeding Luinsdeii as chief coiiiinissioncr. 
By .Tune 188G the hoiindaiy had been 
settled as far as Dukchi, thirty miles from 
the Oxus, but the line to the Oxus could 
not be agreed upon. In August the com¬ 
mission was recalled, and the English and 
Russian cabinets decided to determine for 
themselves the remaining frontier line. 
Riclgc-\vay on his return to India was in¬ 
vested witli the K.C.S.I. in November 
1886. In April 1887 he was sent from 
England to St. Petersburg in order to 
resume negotiations. He found the mili¬ 
tary party in Russia hostile, and on re¬ 
turning home to report progress ‘-was 
positively shocked to find -that Lord Salis¬ 
bury and bis Cabinet wished to let the 
whole thing slide’, and it was only with the 
assistance of Sir Edward Bradford and 
the under-secretary at the Foreign Office, 
Sir Philip Currie (liord Cutcie)> tlrat he 
induced the government to continue 
negotiations, li’ortunately he found the 
H'sni' Nicholas II in favour of a .settlement, 
and a final agreement was arrived at in 
July 1887, defining the whole north- 
wc-stern froitier of Afghanistan between 
tlio Ilari Rud and Oxus rivers. The treaty 
contented the ameer Abdur Rahman and 
pleased the tribesmen by securing them 
their nortiiern pasture-lands. It has 
proved pei'iniinent us well as satisfaetors'. 
Ill 1.887 Ridgeway ^v’as promoted colonel 
for distinguished service. 

On his return from Russia in 1887 
Ridgeway was a])pointcd under-secretsiry 
for Iielund, and in I8Si) was sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council. He held office under 
Mr. Balfour and his successor. Lord 
Allorloii, and materially assisted in fmm- 
iug Balfour’s Lmul Purchase Act of 1801. 
He was created K.C.B. in the same year. 
Although Ridgeway’s office was non- 
political it M’as thought advisable, when 
the liberals came buck to power in 1892, 
to remove an unclcr-scorctury so closely 
associated with Balfour’s policy. After 
being sent by Lord Rosebery on a special 
mission to the sultan of Morocco, he ->¥38 


aiipointed governor of tlie Isle of Miui 
from 189<1 to 1805, aiul of Ceylon from 
1890 to 1903. In Ceylon he reoi-gaiiizcd 
the civil service, and by tire Waste I.,an(ls 
Ordinance protected crowui-lauda from 
encroachment, and erowii-forests from 
promiscuous timber-cutting. In 1000 he 
was made G.C.M.G., and on retiring he 
published a review of affairs in Ceylon 
during his achninistration. 

On returning to England Ridgeway, 
who held free-trade principles, identified 
himself witli -the liberal iiarty and stood 
as candidate for parliament for the City 
of London in January 190G and for London 
University in 1910, in each case unsuccess¬ 
fully. After the lilierals canic into office in 
December 1905, they set a.sidc the limited 
incasiire of representative government 
proposed for tile Transvaal by the Lyttel¬ 
ton constitution [sec Lyt’J’kuton, Alfrcdj, 
and in March 1900 appointed Ridgeway 
cliairman of ft committee of inquiry to 
proceed to Africa and consider in detail 
the constitutions to be given to the Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange River Colony. Lord 
Selborne, the high comini.ssioiior, was at 
first oppO!5cd to granting responsible 
government, but Ridgeway was concili¬ 
atory, the home government su])])nrted 
him by telegram, and by the end of May 
he and Selborne reported in a joint tele¬ 
gram tliat a settlement was in sight. The 
commission easily gaitiod the conndence 
of the Boer leaders, and General Botha 
[fl'V.], who hfid insisted on negotiating in 
Dutch, with General Smuts us interpreter, 
began to converse in English. The com¬ 
mittee reported in favouv of immediate 
re.spon.siblc government for both .States. 
The Transvaal eonslitul ioii wasa unounced 
in parliament by i\Ir. WiiisLou Cliuvchill 
on 81 July and that of tlic Orange Rivc;r 
Colony on 17 December—niciisiircs wliicli 
prcpai-ed the ->vay for the Union of South 
Africa effected hy tlie Act of 1909. In 
November lOOG Ridgeway was livoinoted 
G.C.B. 

Ill 1910 Ridgeway became president of 
the British North Borneo Com])aiiy. After 
inducing Sir Richard Dane to visit Borneo 
and make a I'cport, he took sLcjis to re¬ 
organize the civil service and to improve 
the railway management Lluac. In 1927 
members of the civil service of North 
Borneo made nn address and presenta¬ 
tion to him in recognition of the progress 
ma,de under his administvation. 

Ridgewny was an lionorary LL.D. of 
Cambridge and Edi-nburgli Universities 
and a vice-president of the Royal 
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Geographical Society. He (lied suddenly in 
London 10 May 1930. He married in 1881 
Carolina Ellen (Lina), younger daughter of 
Robert Calvevley Bcwicke, of Coulby 
Manor, Middlesbrough. She died in 1007, 
leaving one daughter. 

['i7ie Times, IT May 1930; A. C. Yate, 
Travels luilli Ihe A/glian liouiHlaryComniission, 
1887 ; C. E. Yate, A’orlhcm AfghanisUin, 1883, 
and Khurasan and SisUin, 1000; .<4»Minoi 
licgisieT, 1884, pp. 840-350, ia35,pp.30D-Sl4, 
1880, pp. 418-417 ; J. A, Spender, Life of Sir 
Henry CampheU-liannennan, vol. ii, 1923.] 

E. I. CAnt,Yi£. 

RIDGEWAY, Sill WILLIAM (1853- 
1020), classical sclwilav, was born 0 August 
1853, the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Henry Ridgeway, of Ballydermot, King’s 
County. His mother was Marianna, only 
daughter of Samuel Ridgeway, of Aglian- 
villa, King’s County. 'J’he Ridgeways were 
a Devon family, w’hieh settled in Ulster 
under JamcslandinterinarriodwithCrom- 
W'cllian settlers in King’s County—in his 
own word.s ‘all first-class Oghting men’— 
and ■with Huguenot families round Port- 
(irlington. He belonged, therefore, to 
‘the Pale’, and believed that he had ‘not 
a drop of Gaelic blood in his veins’. But 
from his earliest years he was surrounded 
by those who hnd plenty; and they con¬ 
tributed much to his personality and out¬ 
look, He was educated at Portarhngton 
School and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
wliere he iron all the chief classical prizes, 
studied Sanskrit, and graduated as senior 
moderator in both classics and modem 
literature. From Dublin he proceeded in 
1870 to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
whence ho migrated to Gonvilic and Cains 
College in 1878, subsequently being elected 
a scholar of the college. He was bracketed 
fifth in the classical tripoa of 1880, and 
was elected a fellow of his college in the 
same year. In 1881 a vacancy occurred 
on the classical staff of the college, but 
Ridgeway was not chosen. His disop- 
poiiitment was severe, and the partisan 
feeling then engendered delayed the re¬ 
cognition of hi.s originality. 

in 1883 Ridgeway was appointed to the 
cliair of Greek at University College, Cork. 
This left him free to spend five months of 
every year in Cambridge. He published 
essays on the historical interpretation of 
Aristotle, on tlic size of the Homeric horse, 
nnd on the origin of tiro mathematical 
element in the teaching of Pythagoras. Tie 
was among the first English sdiolars to 
recognize the new scientific school of 


comparative philology in Germany, in 
niurked contrast ivitli the attitude pre¬ 
vailing at Cambridge as late as 1890, But 
he was deeply indelited to tlie Cambridne 
Philological Society and 1,o the encourawe. 
nicnt of Dr. Henry Jackson [q.v.]. His 
discoveries, fiercely resisted, passed quick¬ 
ly into currcney, nnd his fearless inquiry 
emancipated classical study in England 
from an unintelligent orthodoxy. 

The turning-point of Ridgeway’s career 
was his appointment in 1892, after the 
publication of his fir.st substantial book, 
to the Disney ehniv of arciiacology at 
Cambridge and his re-election to a fellow¬ 
ship at his own college. Although the 
Disney chair was then poorly endowed, 
he resigned his ciiniv at Cork, in which he 
had rendered important sev\'ices to Irish 
education. But his appointment in 1007 
to tlie Brereton readership in classics 
established his position in Cninbriclge, 
The university was passing through a 
period of dissension, nnd Ridgeway’s 
affection for the Anglican Church and for 
the traditions of Cambridge scholarship 
limited Ins enthusiasm for reform. The 
bitter struggle about women’s degrees 
separated him from some of his oldest 
friends. In the controversy on compulsory 
Greek he was again one of the opponents 
of change. Yet after the end of the Eiiro- 
peaii War he was clear-sighted enough to 
discourage further resistance, a step since 
justified by steady increase in the study 
of Greek. 

Ridgeway’s hrst book, The Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
( 1802 ) attacked current theories of the 
purely religions origin of Greek coin-types, 
and tlirew a flood of light on the early life 
of the Mediterranean lands: thus, the 
tuimy-fish,theplaut silpliiuiu.or the ox(on 
early Athenian issues) were not objects 
of some unknown worship, but recog¬ 
nized tokens of local comincree. In the 
first volume of his Early Age of Greece 
(1001) he enforced the fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between the autliors of the 
Mycenaean culture with bronze weapons, 
figiii'e-of-elght shicicl.s, nnd southern ivays 
of life, and the Aelineniis of Homer, 
whom he jiroposed to identify with warrior 
immigrants of the Early Iron Age bringing 
with tliem the round shields and long iron 
swords of central Europe and the sterner 
morals of the North, Tliis work was nei’cr 
completed; of the second volume, parts 
already in type at his deatli (dealing with 
kinship and ancestor-worshij) in e.arly 
Europe, and with Ireland in the Heroic 
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^go) were published by fTiends in 1081, Scliwcgler’a view of the riicinl distinction 
ivith nti inti'oddction exhibiting later between the Sabine or Patnoiaii clement 
developments of liidgeway’s doctrine, in Home, and the Latin or Ple])eian (cf. 
This book is IlidgGwny’a chief contribii- Cmnltridge Ancient I/is/on/, vol. iv, c. 
tion to history. Its main doctrine secured xiii, 1026). In The Origin (if Tmgedii, with 
wide ncccptancc, even among those who sperdal reference lo Greek Tragedians {lOlQ) 
attacked it in detail. But the bitterness Uklgew’ay argued that tragedy arose from 
of the controversy took n tragic colour in the commemoration of local heroes attheir 
Ridgeway’s memoryj and he retained the tombs, tlic representntions being Inter 
conviction that in certain quarters he drawn into tbo ritual of Dionysus and 
would never be fairly treated. combined witii the Satyric plays. In 

In strict logic Ridgeway was weak. In Drantas and Dramcdic Dances (if Non- 
support of a theory, of the truth of wliicli European Daces (1015) lie confirmed his 
he was convinced, he would use all kinds theory by comprehensive induction from 
of evidence, strong and weak alike. Nor China to Bolivia and Japan, from Austra- 
did he always give enough consideration lia and Central Africa to the Alaskan 
to dilTieultics. But (to quote his pupil Eskimos. Other interests of his are repre- 
Professor D. S. Robertson) ‘his mind’s sented by Iiis studies of CucliuUrin (1905 
eye surveyed so vast a range of facts that and 1907) and unpublished pajicrs on the 
he saw in a flash the great lines of their (Danish) ‘Origin of the Scots’, and on the 
connexion, and his lively knowledge of ‘Origin of Ballads’ in the praises of 
hiiinan nature kept him always within the popular heroes (lecture delivered in 1920). 
limits of reasonableness and good sense. In later years Ridgeway was a frequent 
He did not love the bizarre or the exotic, and valued correspondent of 'The Times, 
and some delicate beauty escaped him. remarliahle botli for range of subject anil 
But his enjoyment of masterpieces was vigour of style. His trenchant but genial 
suffused with a glow of enthusiasm. Nor criticism nuule him also a speaker in great 
was it only poetry that stirred him to request at suclv learned gatherings as hud 
eloquence. In a lecture on ancient gems, a popular side. To the Inst his cntluisiasni 
he W’ould suddenly break into a paean on for the great social ends of classical study 
the extraordinary beauty of jewels. His remained unabated, and none of the 
•words had a rougii splendour thatstamped honours that fell to him gave him more 
them imperisliably on his listeners’ minds, pleasure than his election ns president of 
He did not like formal lecturing; but the Classical Association for 1014. The 
round a table, with half a dozen students, establishment of the Cambridge school of 
he was incomparable. I-Iis vivid imagina- anthropology is a monument to another 
tion, his widtli of view, his unbrolcen side of his influence. The general reeogni- 
contact with reality kept one spellbound, tion of his -work ^vas marked on hia 
as gems, coins, axeheads, totem-spoons sixtieth birtliclny (1913) by the presenta- 
tumbled on to the table from his inex- tion of a volume of Essai/ii and iStudics in 
haustible pockets. He must always have his honour. Ridgeway was elected l^.B.A. 
lind sensitive lingers, and as his sightfailed in IQOl-, was president of the Royal 
he depended more and more upon touch. Anthropological Institute from 1908 to 
And he knew at once from the way in 1910, and received honorary doctoratc.s 
which new pupils handled and spoke of from the univci-.sities of Dublin (1902), 
the stuff which he passed round the table, Manchester (1000), Aberdeen (1908), and 
whether or no they had the makings of Edinburgh (1021). He was knighted in 
real arcliaeologists.’ 1019. 

In The Origin and Influence of the No picture of Ridgeway’s life would be 
Thoroughbred Horse (1005) Ridgeway complete which did not indicate the 
slimvcd the development of -the horse extraordinary stimulus Avhich he exerted 
from its small I-Ionici'ic ancestor through upon others, and his untiring interest in 
admixture of y.ebraic blood by the horse- tlie research and the prosiiects of younger 
breeding Greeks of North Africa and their men. His home at Fen Ditton, about four 
Mohammedan successors. This conclusion miles from Cambridge, with its pleasant 
he reached almost simultaneously with, garden,'wasthc constant resort of sclioliirs 
and independently of, the zoologists, J. C. engaged in many kinds of rcscarcli, not 
Ewart and H. F. Osborn, completing their merely in classical or aiitiquarinii learning, 
zoological results by his historical study. To all his visitors he ga\'e the same un- 
His British Academy paper Who were the selflsli and pejietmtjng attention; no one 
Koma?JS? (1007) revived by fresh evidence went away witliout some new point of 
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view. Yet Ills intercourse with scliolara 
Eincl students was only a part of his 
cordial acquaintance with all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The last months of Ridgeway’s life 
were darkened by the sudden death of his 
wife in May 1926. She was Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Samuels, of Kings¬ 
town, and sister of Arthur Warren 
Samuels, judge of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland. His companion almost 
since his boyhood, he had married her in 
1880; she sliarcd hi.s ideals and was hardly 
less interested than lie was iuhis work. They 
had one daughter. His own death occurred 
suddenly at Ten Ditton 12 August 1920, 
not quite three months after that of his 
wife. 

[R. S. Con^V£ly, Sir WiUiam Hidgeioay, 
1853-1926, in Proceediags of the British 
Academy, vnl. xii, 1920. Portrait, Itoyal 
Academy Piclures, 1021.] R. S. Conwav. 

RiGG, jAiviES McMullen (isas- 
1920), biographer, historian, and trans¬ 
lator, the oldest sou of James Harrison 
Rigg [q.v.], principal of the Wesleyan 
College, Westminster, by his wife, Caroline, 
daughter of John Smith, alderman of 
Worcester, was born at Brentford 28 Sep¬ 
tember 185S. He was educated at the 
City of London Scliool under Dr. E. A. 
Abbott [q.v.] and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, of which he was n scholar. He 
obtained ii second class in classical moder¬ 
ations in 1876 and a third class in literae 
humairiores in 1878. Two years after; 
leaving Oxford he entered Lincoln’s Inn, I 
and was called to the bar in November 
1881. Although he enjoyed a small prac -1 
tice for a few years, he soon abandoned' 
law entirely, and devoted the rest of his, 
life to literary work. 

Rigg’g lirst book, published in 1884, 
was an edition of The Bankrupio) Acl, 
1883. It was carefully compiled, but con¬ 
tained little discussion of legal principles. 
In the following year he began to write 
axticlcB for this Dictionahy, to every 
volume of which, with one exception, he 
made contributions, up\vard,s of GOO in all. 
A large number of his notices were of 
famous judges, ancient and modern. AIL 
were accurate and suflicicnt, but in some 
of the modei-n biographies he w'aa thought 
to be rather daring in his criticism. Rigg’s 
next work was un edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s translation of the Latin life of 
Pico della Mirandola, which appeared in 
‘The Tudor Library’ in 1800. Ite luminous 
introduction has perhaps received less 


attention than it deserves. Thia was fol¬ 
lowed in 1806 by St. Anftehn of CanUrhuni 
the book by which Rigg will be clueiiy 
reinenibercd. Although it treats Anselm 
ns a thinker and writer ratiicr than as a 
man of affairs, it remains a valuable con¬ 
tribution to eeclcsiastienl biography (ind 
to the history of medieval thouglit. In 
1902 Rigg’s Select Pleas . . . from the rolls 
of the ExcJieqtier of the jexos, 1220-1281 
with a translation and well-written intro¬ 
duction, WHS published by the Sclden 
Society. The first two volumes of A 
Calendar of the Plea Polls of ike Eivchequer 
of the Jexos (vol. i, Ileiiiy III, 1218-1272; 
vol. ii, Edward I, 1273-1275), edited by 
Rigg, were published by tlic Jewish 
Historical Society in 1005 and loio 
respectively. In 1909 Rigg was appointed 
by the deputy-keeper of the records to 
make researches in the Vatican archives, 

I and spent nine months of each of the years 
1900 to 1915 in Rome. He edited two 
.volumes of A Calendar of Slate Papers, 
j.. . Home (vol, i, 1558-1571, vol. ii, 1572- 
1578), partly from transcripts made 
by W. H. Bliss, who had recently died, 
They were pubii,5hcd in 1916 and 1020 
respectively. All Rigg’s editorial work 
was distinguished by accuracy and scholar¬ 
ly expression. In addition to the books 
already mentioned, he publisliod in 1903 
a translation in two volinncs of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, which has been several times 
reprinted, and in 1000 the section on 'The 
King’s Friends’ in chapter xiii of volume 
vi of the Cambridge Moder)x History. 

In appearance Rigg was sj)iu'e and 
ascetic; in manner shy and reserved. He 
usually spoke abruptly and very em¬ 
phatically, Yet in friendly siirrounding.s 
he was an excellent talker. His greatest 
interest in life was probably the history 
and philosophy of religion, in spite of lii.s 
Wesleyan birth he seemed to be pleased 
ivhen anybody referred to him, ns some¬ 
times happened, as a Roman catholic, 
although he was never in fact a member 
of that communion. He died at Bvixton 
Hill 14 April 1920. Rigg was uniniirried, 
and he lived witlv the elder of his two 
sisters. Miss Caroline E<Uth Rigg, licad- 
mistrcs.s for forty-ouc year.s of tlic Mary 
Datchelor School, Camberwell. 

(Piivate infonnotioa; personal l<no\Ylc(l«c.] 
G, J. TujiNCii. 

RIVAZ, Sia CHARLES MONTGOlil- 
ERY (1845-1026), Anglo-Indian adiniih.s- 
tmtor, the second son of John Theophiliis 
Rivaz, of Watford Hall, Watford, by his 
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wifcj, Mary, daughter of William Lambert, 
was horn at Tirlings Park, Essex, 11 
March 1845. His father served for thirty 
years in the Indian civil service, his 
inatornal grandfather belonged to the same 
service, and through his mother he was 
also related to Sir Robert Montgomery 
[q.v.], a distinguished Indian civilian. 
Charles Rivaz Iiimself accordingly, after 
a successful career at Blackheath Pro¬ 
prietary School, entered the Indian civil 
service in 1804, and was almost immedi¬ 
ately appointed to the Punjab, the land 
of tlie live rivers. In after times three of 
his brotiicrs were also serving in various 
cai)acities in the same province, a circum¬ 
stance which went far to justify the local 
witticism which alluded to the family as 
‘the five Rivaz of the Punjab’. 

After six years of district work Rivaz 
spent five years (1871-1876) in the pro¬ 
vincial seereturiat, and was then appointed 
to be superintendent of the Kapurthala 
State during the minority of the ruling 
chief. The autocratic po^vers which tliis 
post conferred were suited to his tempera¬ 
ment, and he conducted the affairs of this 
important State with much sriccess for 
nine years (1870-1885). In 1885 he re¬ 
ceived the C.S.I., and after tw'o years 
(1885-1887) in the Kangra district was 
made commissioner of Lahore (1887- 
1802), and .subsequently promoted to be 
financial commissioner of the Punjab— 
a post winch he held from 1892 to 1897. 

In October 1807 Rivaz was appointed 
to the executive council of the governor- 
general to serve as member in charge of 
the home department and of the revenue 
and agricultural departments. With the 
arrival of Lord Curzon [q.v.] ns viceroy in 
Dcccinhcr 1898 tlic work in these and in 
tile other departments of the government 
of India became very strenuous, and Rivaz 
entered on a period of lieavy and respon¬ 
sible duty. It was not in his nature to 
initiate large rcCovins, but he responded 
readily to all reasonable suggestions for 
administrative progress and gave them 
his vigorous support. In one direction, 
indeed, he may be considered an initiator, 
namely in the trontinent of landed in¬ 
debtedness in the Punjab. The alarming 
expropriation of the peasants by the 
commoreial classes had long engaged the 
attention of the Punjab onicials, but many 
of tliem hesitated to advocate the drastic 
remedy of restricting by law the power to 
alienate the land. With the support of 
Lord Curzon, however, and the assistance 
of (Sir) Denzil Ibbetson [q.v.], tlic secre¬ 


tary of the revenue department, llivnz 
prepared a mensure whicli luul this for its 
object, and took tlie extraordinary course 
of passing it through the Indian legislature 
(the Punjab Land Alienation Act, lf)0{>) 
in oxiposition to the wishes of the head of 
the province. This courageous stop lins 
been justified by the subsequent history 
of the problem. 

Rivaz was promoted K.C.S.I. in 1001, 
and early in the following year left the 
govemor-general’.s council in order to 
become lieutenant-governor of the Pun¬ 
jab. He held the post until Mareli 1907. 
He was indefatigable in visiting every 
place of interest in his province and he did 
much to improve the ap]>earnncc and 
amenities of its capital, Lahore, During 
his term of oITicc the province dcveloj^cd 
steadily. There were some recurrences of 
plague, and a tci'ril)lc cartliquakc at 
Kangra oii 4 April 1905, hut assistance 
and relief were energetically organized by 
the lieutenant-governor. Large irrigation 
schemes W'cre being carried through at 
this time; imd the bold experiment of 
colonizing the newly irrigated wastes nf 
the province proved eminently successful. 
Had it not been for threatenings of dis¬ 
content, caused hy tlie over-regulation of 
these colonies, which clouded the last few 
weeks of Rivnz’s regime and led subse¬ 
quently to popular disturbances, his tenure 
of the lieutcnant-gov'crnorship could have 
been described as a triiimpli of firm and 
progressive administration. 

As an Indian administrator Rivaz re¬ 
presented the best cluiractoi'istics of tlie 
ofilcial class of his own period. He was not 
brought much into contact witli, nor did lie 
attempt to solve, problems connected 
with Indian nationalism. His interest lay 
rather in ensuring for tlie population, and 
more espccinlly for the agricultural 
population, a just and nllieient ollieial 
rule, adapted to the needs and ideals of 
the people themselves. He had n wide 
acquaintance with the notables of his own 
province, and earned their resjiGCt by 
dealing with them .searchingly and justly. 
By his own ollicials ho 'was warmly 
esteemed, reposing, as lio did, a full 
measure of conllclencc in liis advi.sers and 
inspiring them with a sense of their 
responsibility. Wliilc never slackening his 
grasp on the course of events, he avoided 
all but the most necessary interferenoe, 
and his orders were in every case decisive 
and brief, seizing the essential point and 
neglecting minor issues. Probably no 
Anglo-Indian, olficial has ever cxcrci.sed 
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such cfrectivc control of affairs Tvitli so 
little vccovivsc to writing V among the 
voluminous records conneotccl with the 
passing of the Punjal) Lund Alienation 
Act in 1900, for instance, tiicre are pro¬ 
bably few pages where more than live 
consecutive lines could be foimd in llivaz’s 
bold and eliaractcristic handwriting, and 
yet he was the controlling spirit of the 
measure, fully cognizant throughout not 
only of the principles but also of the 
details under discussion. 

Rivaz was a man of vspare build and 
Tclined features, witli an upright carriage, 
a penetrating eye, and a quick, slightly 
nervous teinpcraineivt, coupled witli great 
modesty and restraint; scornful of all 
pretence and yet contemptuously tolerant 
ofmucli that would offend others. Although 
reserved in general society he was n cordial 
ho.st, and to his intimates he was a genial 
companion and a good friend. 

RivQz inaiTicd in 1S74- Emily, daughter 
of Major-General Agnew, of tlie Bengal 
Staff Corps, and had three sons. After com¬ 
pleting his service in India he settled in 
London and lived a retired life, seeing his 
personal friends butreCramirtg from public 
connexion Avith Indian questions, lie died 
in London 7 October 1020 , and was buried 
atVValton-on-the-IIill. 

[27ie Tiwes, 12 October 1920; olTicinl ro- 
CQids ; personal knowledge.] 

IS. D. Maclaoan. 

ROBECK, Siu JOHN MICHAEL DE, 
baronet (18G2-192H), tulmival of tlie fleet. 
[See De Rodicck.] 

ROBERTS, GEORGE HENRY (1800- 
1028), politician and labour leader, the 
only child of George Henry Roberts, by his 
wife, Ann Larlcman, was born 27 July 1869 
at Clicdgrave, Norfolk, whore his father 
was the village shoemaker. At the age of 
five he w'Qs taken to live in Norwicli, and 
attended St. Stephen's national school, in 
whicli he rose in his eleventh year to the 
position of monitor; but he left school at 
i'o\utcen and was apprenticed to the 
printing trade, continuing iiis education 
at evening classes in the higirer grade and 
technical schools in the city. Hccompletctl 
his apprenticeship in 1880. As a journey¬ 
man printer he worked for a few years in 
London and joined the trade union of his 
craft, the Typographical Association. He 
returned to Norwich in 1894 to work first 
as a compositor on a local weekly journal 
and then as foreman printer, and by 
taking an active part in the local branch 


of his union as president for some years 
and later as ajcvctary, from 1899 to 1904 
lie found his way, through the Norwich 
trades council, into public life at a com¬ 
paratively early age. 

Roberts wa.s nclivc in local politics just 
at the beginning of the political organiza¬ 
tion of labour in the trade unions and tlic 
socialist societies. Tire focus of this 
activity in Nonvich Avas the Independent 
Ijubour Rarty, in Avhich lie Avas soon te- 
cognized as a leader. He Avas the first 
labour inemher to be elected (In 1800) to 
the Norwich schtx)! board, and fought, 
unsuccessfully, his first contest ns parlia¬ 
mentary labour candidate at a by-clcction 
in Norwich in lOOl-, in Avhich year he also 
became the national organizer of his 
union and Avas adopted as its nominee for 
parliament. He entered parliament as 
labour member for NorAvich in the gcncrnl 
election of 1906. He Avas by tliis time 
widely IcnoAvn in the labour movement as 
a vigorous propagandist on the Indepen¬ 
dent Labour Party platformand as an able, 
well-informed politician; his standing in 
the party was attested by his immediate 
election as one of its Avliips in the House 
of Commons. He was a member of the 
party’s executWe corninitteoj and he Avas, 
although an outspoken critic of extremist 
tendencies in social i.st policy, an influential 
member of the group of Independent 
Labour Party lenders avIio practically con¬ 
trolled tlic labour political movement in 
those years. 

In gcncrnl politics, hoAvever, as well as 
in relation to labour and .socialist policy, 
Roberts moved steadily toA\’avds the right 
Aving. He parted com[jariy Avith tlie In¬ 
dependent Labour Partj'^ at the outbreak 
of the European IVarin 1014, and Avidened 
the breach Avith lua old associates Avhen 
he entered the A.stpiith Coalition ministry 
in 1915 as a lord commissioner of the 
Treasury; in the second Coalition ministry, 
formed by Mr. Lloyd George in December 
1016, he became pavliameutary secretary 
to the Board of Trade; and in the re- 
oxganization of the I.loyd George gOA'cra- 
ment, in the suniiner of 1917, lie Avns given 
the post of minister of labour Avith a scat 
inthcCabinct, DiitinJime 1918 the labour 
party AvithdreAV its support of the Coali¬ 
tion government undterniliiated the politi¬ 
cal truce which had lieen obscrA'ed by all 
parties during the War. This brought 
to a head the antagonl.sm that had been 
developing betAveeu Roberts and the 
labour party. His relations Avith the local 
party organization had already been 
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strninccl for Bome years, and they had 
rcftcUcd tlie stage of open rupt«ve in 1017 
Avhcn the Noi wieh labour party opposed 
Iiim in the by-election necessitated by his 
acceptance of olliee in the government, 
lie now broke rmally with the labour 
party by refusing, with two or three other 
labour ministers, to withdraw from the 
Coalition, cinphasi/ang his defiance by 
accepting in January 1910 the ofTico of 
food controller vacated by lus colleague, 
J. R. Clyncs, in obedience to the 
party’s decision. He held this offtce until 
February 1920, when he resigned from tlie 
government. 

In the general election of 1018 Ilobert.s 
had stood as an independent and had re¬ 
tained his scat at Norwich against the chal¬ 
lenge of a local labour candidate; and he 
successfully resisted the labour nttack in 
the following general election of 1022. But 
in August of the following year he avowed 
himself a supporter of the conservative 
government and applied for oiTicial recog¬ 
nition by that party. His conversion to 
conservatism, however, marked tlie end 
of Ills political career, for, standing os a 
unionist, he lost his seat at Norwich in the 
general election of December 1923, and 
tliexeupon withdrew from polities and 
turned Iris attention to business, becoming 
a director of several companies and taking 
an active interest in the development of 
the English beet sugar industry. 

Roberts’s political evolution was condi¬ 
tioned, in some measure, by his tempera¬ 
ment, which did not permit him to brook 
rivalry within or criticism by the party 
organization at Norwicli. But he was also 
genuinely opposed to what he regarded 
ns manifestations of the labour party’s 
sympathy with the doctrine of class-war 
and the method of revolutionary violence. 
He belonged essentially to that group of 
trade union politicians whose moderating 
influence in the labour party has counter¬ 
acted the strong left wing tendencies of 
the socialist societies 'within it, especially 
those fostered by tlic Independent Labour 
Party. In the formative period of the 
labour party’s liistoiy Robci'ts wns, curi¬ 
ously enough, identified more clo.scly wnth 
the Independent Labour Party than with 
the trade union dements in the party, 
but in the closing years of his political 
career ho added the -weight of his influence 
to tile trade union side of the alliance. 
What drove him fmally into conservatism 
was liis conviction that trade unionism, 
too, hud become corrupted by the pro¬ 
paganda of direct action end social re- 


bcIHon, derived, as he believed, from the 
sociaUst tcadiing of the IndeiDciulcut 
Labour Party. 

Roberts died at Sevenoaks from hcort 
failure 25 April 1928. He iiad beooine a 
p^i^'y counciUor u]mn liis fuiceptanee of a 
position in the lir.st Coalition ininisLvy 
(1015), and in 1018 he liad received tlic 
h'cedom of Norwich, where he resided for 
nearly the wliole of iiis life. He married in 
1895 Anne, daughter of Horace Marsliiill, 
of Nonvidi, and had t'^vo sons and one 
daughter. 

[Itefomers* Year Hook (lOO.'i); Rfports of 
annual labour party confeieiiccs, lOOO-lOIS; 
private inlbnnnLion; pcrsoniil knowledge.) 

H. 'r, TiiACiiV. 

ROBINSON, Sin JOSEPH BENJA¬ 
MIN, first baronet (1840-1029), Soutli 
African mine-owner, -was born at Cradoek, 
Cape Colony, J5 August 1840, tlie youngest 
son of Robert John Rnliinsoii, by his wife, 
Martha Emily, daughter of William Henry 
Sti'utt. His father had emigrated from 
England twenty years earlier, and had 
become a farmer on a large scale. While 
still a lad, Robinson set up for liiinself ns a 
wool-buyer, travelling among the Boers 
from farm to farm. In 1805 he fought 
with tlie Free State Dutch in their war 
against the Basuto. Three years later, at 
the rumour of a discovery of diamonds, 
he nt once made for the Vaal river, and 
began digging at Hebron. His claims 
proved immensely rich. In 1871 he secured 
fuitlier valuable diamond claims in the 
area which was to become famous as 
Kimberley. It was mainly Robinson’s 
vigorous denunciation of the illicit dia¬ 
mond traffic which secured the passing by 
the Cape parliament of the Diamond 
Trade Act{l 882) v.’hvch, by » stvange, inver¬ 
sion of British j)nnoi|)les of jii.stiee, laid 
upon an accused person found in possession 
of an uncut stone the onus of proving his 
innocence. 

Robinson wns among the first adven¬ 
turers to roach the Rand gold-field in 1886. 
Oiitspaiming on the farm Langlangte, he 
loolc^ about for the outcrop, found it, 
panned it, and got gold. Thereupon he 
sank the first shaft on the Rand. He had 
already bought the farm for £7,000, whicli 
WHS considered an immense sum. Sceptics 
called it Robinson’s ‘cabl>iigc-pateli’. In 
1889 he acquired the vast Raiidfontcin 
block on the fnr ^Vest Rand. Tlie de\’elop- 
iiicnt of this area, sonic 40,000 acres in 
which tlie reef outcropped for nearly ten 
miles, was to be his life’s work. 
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Iloblnsoii was one of those uneasy I 
pccijle M'ho must quarrel, and could not! 
co-operate. At various times lie ran Jiis 
ov’iT. ehaiiibei' of mines, his own bank, his 
own newspaper] but none of them lasted. 
I-Iis pugnacity, intolerance, and liarsh- 
ness isolated liim. He liad, moreover, 
the misfortune to be very deaf. As an 
employer ho was exacting, though not 
unfair. 

In XDOlities Robinson sided with the 
reactionary Dutch (at his persuasion 
1‘i‘esidcnt Ivviiger actually descended the 
Langlaagte shaft). In the Uitlandcr agita¬ 
tion which eulininuted in the Soutli 
African War (1800-1902) RobinsoTi took 
no iinrt- By his success in recruiting 
mine labourers in SotiLli Africa he proved 
that the Cliinese labour imported under the 
ordinance of lOO't was not indispensable. 
The demonstration was of timely service 
to the liberal government of 1006, which 
had pledged itself to repatriate the Chinese 
coolies from the Rand, and fLilfillcd its 
promise. Robinson’s baronetcy, granted 
on General Botha’s recommendation in 
1903, was the reward of his advocacy of 
a generous measure of self-government to 
the eonqucreci South African colonics. 

In. 1022 the announcement of the govern¬ 
ment’s intention to confer a peerage on , 
Robinson provoked a vcHenicnt and ' 
unprecedented protest in the House of 
Lords. In the course of the debate,' 
attention was drawn to n case in the 
Supreme Court of South Africa arising out 
of Robinson’s sale of his Randfontcin in- i 
terests, in which ho was condemned to pay I 
a sum, including costs, of over half a 
million, and petition to the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council for leave to 
appeal was di.smisaed. The matter was 
settled by the lord chancellor reading o^it 
a letter in >rhich Robinson requested the 
king’s permission to decline the proposed 
honour. 

Robinson left no business partners. 
Wlien, at the age of seventy-six, he -wished 
to reth-e, lie had no option but to sell out 
everything. Hia undoubted power lay in 
his boldness, his foresight, his invincible 
energy, and, not least, in his exceptioiral 
flair for finance. He was a man, unlovable 
certainly, whose qualities and success place 
him in the front rank of the pioneers of 
mdv\sti'lal develoYvment in South Africa. 

Robinson died at Cape Town 30 October 
1929. I-Ie married in 1877 Elizabeth 
Rebcccir, eldest daughter of James Fergu¬ 
son, a Kimberley mercliant, and had four 
sons mid five daughters. He was succeeded 


ns second baronet \ 
Bccjaxnin (born Ifi 

[The Times, 31 Oc 
2i<ieniories, MineSy at 
information.] 
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important cases. His reputation was now 
established. In 1888 he was called to the 
English bar by the Inner Temple, nnd for 
the gi'catcv part of that year, as one of the 
jdfiior coimscl for Tf/c Ti?nes, vraa en^ged 
ou the ■work of the Parnell commission. 
His leader, (Sir) Hiebarcl Webster (after¬ 
wards Viscount Alvcrstone.q.v.), attorney- 
general for England, acknowledged the 
exceptional value of Honan’s assistance 
by the gift of n silver cup. 

In Ronan took silk in Ireland; in 
1801 he ^vas appointed senior Crown 
prosecutor for Cork city and county; in 
1893 he became a bcnchcr of King’s Inns, 
Dublin, nnd in tlio same year his eminence 
in the Admiralty Court was recognized by 
Iiis appointment ns queen’s advocate- 
general for Ireland. Thereafter no official 
IDi'cfcrmcnt emne Ins way for more than 
t■^^’cnty years. Had Ire cliosen to involve 
liiinseif in politics, ho would .soon have 
gained a scat on the bencli. Although he 
was in favour of the Union, he held radical 
views. But Ire had a shrinking frompublic 
life, a distaste for politics, and a large 
contempt for politicians. He devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the practice of his profession. 
Coirccirtvating nrore and nrore on "the 
Cltanccry side of the courts, and on cases of 
purely legal argument, he came to be recog¬ 
nized as the most .subtle if not tire most 
profound lawyer at the Irish bar. He was 
briefed iir every important case of the 
types he favoured, and was a frequent 
pleader before the bar of the House of 
Lords. He took silk in England in 1009. 

Por over a quarter of a century after he 
became a senior counsel, Ronan’s histoiy 
is to be found within the covers of 'tlie 
Irish Law Reports and nowhere else. He 
continued to carve his deep, narrow, and 
solitary groove. At last, in 1Q15, when he 
was sixty-seven years of age, he was made 
lord justice of appeal and was sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council. The appointment was 
ivon-poUtical, and was a tribute to his pre¬ 
eminent position. Everyone expected 
great things from him. But the appoint¬ 
ment came too late. lie had been over- 
long an advocate easily to forsake the 
active for the passive role. As an asKize 
judge he was prone to take the case out of 
the hands of coun.sel, and even in the 
Court of Appeal lii.s impatient intellect 
led him contimually to interrupt the eour.se 
of the argument with questions on points 
which eventually proved to be unim¬ 
portant. His judgments, clear, erudite, 
and lengtliy, smacked too much of special 
pleading, and laboured under the tyranny 


of multitudinous dcci.sions. He lacked 
the temper of u great judge, the capacity 
to ground himself on broad principles, 
rather than on their cxjiosition in decided 
cases, and to ada[)t tiic essence of those 
principles to the changing needs of the 
times. In 102'i, when the new judicial 
.system was establistied in the Irish Free 
State, Ronan retired. He died at his 
house, 45 EitvAVillinm Square, Dublin, 

8 October 1025. 

Honan's title to fame is that he -was a 
great advocate. Although small and of the 
most fragile physique—lie weighed only 
eight stone—his prominent nose, restless 
eyes, and long, aggressive beard gave him 
an unusual, but impressive, appearance ; 
and his voice, clear and liglit, with the wide 
modulations of Cork, commanded imstant 
attention. From bis experience ns a 
prosecutor he brought to the Cliancery bar 
great skill hr cros-s-exiimiiiation, and he 
was able to overwhelm a witnc.ss with n 
liail of questions, delivered with great 
rapidity and capable of being answered 
with the unqualilicd ‘yes’ or ‘no’ upon 
which he iiisistecl. Tensely .strung to the 
point of pugnacity, he dominated both 
witness anti judge. In a legal argument 
his powers reached their fullc.st develop¬ 
ment. He sifted and combined into a close 
pattern tlie mass of authority whicli his 
industry had collected, and presented it 
with B force of personality which seemed 
to paralyse opposition. Only at nisi pritrs 
i was he a failure, having neitlicr the instinct 
to penetrate the mind of a civil jury, nor 
the urbanity to attract it. 

Outside Ids pi'ofes.s'ion Ro/uin lincl fe?v 
interests. In earlier life he was fond of 
cricket and yachting, and spent his vaca¬ 
tions in travel, usually by sea ; but in later 
days he lived ns a recluse. Iviadly to all, 
lie had few intimate friends. lie was 
unmarried. 

[TUe Times, 5 October 1025; Journal of the 
Cork Iliatorical atul Atchivo-ologicwl Society, 
vol. XXX, p. 02, 1023 and vol. xxxvi, p. 155 n., 
1931 ; Irish Law ilcports; Irish La'O Times, 
jHiNsim; private infoi'iiiation ; personal know¬ 
ledge.] T. C. Kinosmim. Mooitii. 

ROSEBERY, fifth EAar, of (1847- 
1929), .statesman and author. [Sec rm.\i- 
nosii, Auciubald Philiv,] 

ROUND, JOHN HORACE (185i- 
1928), historian, tiio eldest child and only 
son of John Round, by liis wife, Laura, 
daughter of Horatio (Horace) Smith, the 
poet [q.v.], was born at BrigUtoii 2‘i 
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February 1854. His father’s family had 
been connected with Essex since the early 
|)ai't of the eighteenth century, and to the 
end of his life Uound showed especial 
interest in the history of that county. He 
was a delicate chilcl, and was educated 
privately, living at Brighton with his 
father and younger sistcrafter his mother’s 
death in 1804. lie entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1874, obtaining a second ela.ss 
in classical inodcrntions in 1876 and a 
first class in the llnal honour school of 
modern history in 1878. He had developed 
Ein interest in liistory and genealogy during 
his isolated boyhood, and at Oxford he 
was fortunate in coming into personal 
relationship with William Stubbs [q.v.], 
then rcgiiis profc.s,sor of modern hi.story, 
who acted ns tutor to a small number of 
pupils reading for the history school. The 
influence of Stubbs, a historiiiii who was 
also u genealogist, was very important in 
determining the direction of Round’s work, 
and his subsequent attitude towards 
Stubbs was always that of a pupil to¬ 
wards his master. 

It was unnecessaty for Round to follow 
nny definite profession. After taking his 
degree he returned to Brigliton, and lived 
with his father, whoso health was failing, 
until he died in 1887. For the next sixteen 
years Round’s head-quarters were in 
London, but in 1003 he returned to 
Brighton, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He began to writ-o for publica¬ 
tion soon after leaving Oxford, and quick¬ 
ly developed the nervous, controversial 
style characteristic of his later work. 
Politically he w’os a strong conservative, 
and he iirst became kno^vn beyond tlie 
circle of his friends and fellow-students 
through an. attack upon E. Freeman’s 
paper of 1884 on the Nature and Origin of 
the House of Lords. Tlicse articles aroused 
considerable interest, but Freeman made 
no reply to Round's assaults, and the 
attack subsided. At this date, although 
a quick worker, and eager to engage in 
controversy. Hound had not yet found 
himself as a scholar. His interests were 
beginning to centre round the Anglo- 
Norman period, but lie was also attracted 
by tlie si.vtecnth century, and in 1080, in 
hi.s ’Early Life of Anne Eoleijn, he entered 
into a detailed eriticisni of J. S. Brewer’s 
and J. Gairdner’s Calendar of Lcllcra and 
Papers of llui llei^n of Henry VlIJ. He 
had reached his thirty-second year before 
he gave any real promise of tlie work on 
which bis reputation as a historian was to 
rest. 


Li 1880 the eight-hundredth anniver- 
.sary of the Domesday Survey wag marked 
by the pi-eparation of papers by various 
scliolai's, published under the title Homes- 
<kiy Studies (vol. i, 1888, vol. ii, 18Q1.'). 
For this occasion Round wrote three 
essays, two of which are of especial im¬ 
portance ns emphasizing the principle that 
the clue to the understanding of Domes¬ 
day Book lies in the contemporary system 
of assessment to the Dancgcld. In 1888 
tlic Pipe Boll Society issued a volume of 
Ancient Charters, Eoyal and Private, Prior 
lo A.D. 1200, witli notes by Round on 
cacli document. These works, with which 
Round made his first important contribu¬ 
tion to Anglo-Norman studies, were the 
forerunners of a succession of articles, 
notes, and reviews, which continued to 
appear at very short intervals throughout 
the next twenty-five years. The evstablish- 
jnent of the English Historical Revievo in 
1880 gave a new opportunity for the 
publication of detailed work, of which 
Round took full advantage, but hi.s 
writings appeared in many different 
quarters. The voliinie of his work is very 
imperfectly represented by the actual 
books •which he produced. He was a 
contributor to the Encyclopaedia linlan- 
nica, to this Dictionauy, and to many 
periodicals of general intere.st. He supplied 
articles to the Genealogist, tlic Ancestor, 
the Essex Archaeological Society’s Trans- 
actionSy and the Sussex Avc\u\eologica\ 
Society’s Collections', he wrote introduc¬ 
tions to the Domesday surveys of twelve 
counties for the Viclona History of the 
Counties of England, and ])refaces to the 
Pipe Bolls of twelve consecutive years of 
the reign of Henry II. Although Romid 
never founded n. school of history, aud, 
indeed, con hardly be said to have belonged 
to one, few scholars have supported a 
larger number of co-operative enterprises. 

In 1802 Round published a book wliicli 
gave him at last a place among the leading 
liistorians of the day. As nn example of 
new methods applied to old matevials, 
Geoffrey de Mandevilic, a Study of the 
Anarchy, opened a I'rc.sh line of approach 
to Anglo-Norman history. The bio¬ 
graphical narrative promi.scd by the title 
is by no mcims a model of conipc).sition. 
Hound was always unwilling to repeat 
I'what was well known, and the readerwho 
hopes for n consecutive biograpiiy of the 
first Earl of Essex will be disappointed. 
The strength of the book lies in the use of 
charters as sources of information siipjile- 
menting and sometimes correcting the 
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statements of chroniclers. Those docu¬ 
ments, which previous scholars had used 
pviinQi’ily a.s sources of genealogical fact, 
became in llound’s hands materials of the 
first importance Cor adiniinstrativc and 
even political history. The central theme 
of the book is the process by which on 
ambitious baron increased his power by 
offering hi.s support, filtcrnatcly, to each of 
two rival claimants to the English throne. 
Tire study of this process involved the 
investigation of many incidental problems, 
such as the number and character of the 
earldoms created by Stephen and the 
Empress Matilda, the government of 
London in the twelfth century, and the 
nature of Anglo-Norman castellation. 
Some of these problems have been brought 
nearer solutiovr by subsequout writers, and 
with others Round himself dealt more fully 
in later life. His articles on ‘The Castles 
of the Conquest’ and ‘Castle Guard’, 
published respectively in Archaeologia and 
the Archaeological Jo 2 irnal in 1002, carry 
the study of Norman defensive methods 
far beyond the point reached in Geoffri^ dc 
Mandcville ; but that book marks a turn¬ 
ing-point in the study of the relations 
between the baronage and the Crown, and 
it remains a model of inve.stigation. 

Tiu’ee years later (1895) Round pub¬ 
lished under the title Feudal England a 
collection of essays bearing on EngUsh 
history in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. To the reader interested in the 
general history of tlic period this is 
probably the most important of all 
Round’s books, for it contains his con¬ 
vincing description of the metliods by 
which DanegcUl was assessed in the 
eleventh centuiy, and his demonstration 
tliat the English system of temu'C by 
knight-service, regarded by most writers 
of the previous generation as a gradual 
development, was in reality tlic creation of 
William the Conqueror. It includes the 
text of a feudal survey of Leiccstershiic, 
which made an important addition to the 
existing materials for the reign of I-Ienry I, 
and an article on Richard I’s change of 
seal —a brilliant example of Round’s 
method—prolong from a large collection 
of royal charters that the king’s second 
seal was put into use in 1108, not, as 
prcvioirs writers liad believed, in llO^. In 
curious contrast to these studies, which 
are as fresh to-day as on their first appear¬ 
ance, the volume contains a number of 
essays directed against Freeman’s History 
of the Nortnan Conquest, of which the 
interest has certainly faded. Abeady in 


July 1802 nil article by Round, chnllcng- 
ing, in particular, Freeman’s necount of 
the "battle of Hastings, had appeared in 
the Quarferly Ilevicw. The fact that Free¬ 
man had died in the interval between the 
writing of the nvtiele and its publication 
iinturnlly intensilied the controversy which 
followed. Freeman’s narrative was de¬ 
fended by other scholars, to whom Itound 
replied, and the debate was by no means 
over when Feudal England appeared. 
Apart from the political differences which 
first set Round in opposition to Freeman, 
the two writers represent very different 
types of historian. To Freeman the criti¬ 
cism of sources and the investigation of 
their origins, although an essential part of 
the historian’s duty, were subordinate to 
the writing of an interesting uaveative. 
Round had little gift of narration; his 
distinctive work was done through the 
discovery and combination of scattered 
pieces of evidence, and he was fttnchi* 
mentally out of .sympathy with Freeman’s 
methods. On most of the points at issue 
Round’s was undoubtedly the better 
opinion; but ho never undertook a com¬ 
plete investigation of the materials for the 
history of the battle of Hastings, and it 
was left for a German scholar, Dr. Wil¬ 
helm Spatz, to show that they wore iii- 
adcq,iiatc to support a detailed narrative 
ou the scale attempted by Freeman [Die 
Schlacht von Hastings, Berlin, 1890}. 

Edioes of tliis coJ)tro^'crsy are still to be 
heard in llound’s next volume of essays, 
The Commune of London, jniblishcd in 
1890, but tile volume as a whole relates to 
the twelfth rather than to the eleventh 
century. It covers a wide range of sub¬ 
jects, beginning with an esMny on the 
settlement of the South and East Saxons, 
and ending lyJth a paper on the Marshal- 
ship of England, but its chief importance 
lies in a study of the origin of the Ex¬ 
chequer aud in two contributions to the 
early history of London. In tlie first of 
these London studies Round broiiglit to¬ 
gether many facts illustrating the govern¬ 
ment of the city in Stephen’s reign, a 
subject with wliich he had already dealt 
in Geoffrey de Mandcville, and in the 
second he entered more fully than any 
previous writer into the origins of the 
commune of 1191. In a brilliant paper on 
the struggle between .Jolin and William of 
Longchainp, Round coiiqnled from the 
various contcmpoviiiy autliorRios a con¬ 
vincing account of a series of events which 
previous writers liad eoiifiiscd. This, the 
last of Round’s books in which matters of 
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general history pvedojninate, appeared such as the medieval oihccs ot state and 
almost simultaneously with a volume of the peerage. He was anxious that their 
very different character, the CaleJidnr of histovio continuity should be preserved 
Documents preserved in France ilbislrative and, in pavLieular, that every claim to 
of the Ilisiori/ of Great Britain and Ireland, hold one of these offices at a coronation, 
This volume arose from an invitation from or to succeed to a dormant peerage! 
the Public Record OIllcc that he should should he decided in accordance with the 
prepare a calendar of a large collection of principles governing the treatment of 
transcripts from documents in liTeneh historical evidence. He had already given 
ai’cliivcs, which had been made for the ad^^ce on the complicated case of the 
original Record Commission. Round Lord Great Chambcriaiiiship to the Court 
devoted much time and energy to this of Claims established in preparation for 
work, travelling widely in order to secure the coronation of King Edward VII in 
accurate texts. The eoiiditions of puhlicti- 1002, and in the curly years of tlie 
tion did not allow of any elaborate notes twentieth century he wrote a scries of 
or diseusBtoiia of problems, but Round was reports on indivicliial claims to peerages, 
able to illustrate the interest of his His work in this direction vas recognized 
materials in a long introduction, and the by his appointment in 1014 as honorary 
dates which lie assigned to eacli document historical adviser to the Crown in peerage 
represent much investigation which is not cases, and he held this position until tlie 
sot out in detail. Although some parts of beginning of 1922. Tlie work was licavy, 
the calendar have been superseded by the but he found it attractive, and altiiough 
publication of documents in cajicnso, it his opinion waa not always ndopted, his 
remains a very valuable guide to these appointment meant tliat the historical 
important and scattered text-s. issues underlying claims to peerages were 

The next boolc to appear was a series not likely to be forgotten, 
of essays, mostly of genealogical interest, These olTieial duties, combined with 
ctititledStiicliesinPeerageandFamUyflis- failing health, prevented Round during 
lory (1901). It contains some of Round’s these years from carrying tlwough any 
most characteristic work, and the three elaborate work on general history. His 
articles on‘The Origin of theStewarts’,‘The health had been uncertain from childhood, 
Counts of Boulogne as EnglisliLords’, and and it was only during the middle years 
‘The I’niTiily of Ballon and the Conquest of his life that he could mingle freely with 
of South Wales’ arc admirable illustrations other scholars. As time weuton,it became 
of the services wliich genealogical studies diincult for him, at first, to leave home, 
can render to history. The book attracted and then to receive visitors, and long 
general attention tlirough its destructive before the end, with few exceptions, his 
criticism of the Qllegcd descents of a friends could only keep in touch with him 
number of families, and this side of by corre.spondcnce. He preserved his 
Round’.? work was carried much further in interc.st in history to the last. He gave 
two volumes published in 1910 and called valuable help when the English Placc- 
Peerage and Pedigree. In the following Name Society was founded in 1923, 
year there appeared the last of Round’s supported the scheme for the publication 
books to be published in his lifetime. The of the early records of Lincoln Catliedral 
King’s Scijennls and Offcas of Slate. The in. 1925, and within a week of his death, 
coronation of King George V had aroused wrote a long letter to the editor of the 
interest in the services centred round the Pipe Roll Society on the volume then 
person of a medieval sovereign, and passing through tlie press. Despite the 
Round’s book ilhistrntes their variety and isolation of his last ycar.s, those wiio were 
their place in the general scheme of Eng- working in the same held of study iiad 
lish tenure.?. It does not offer an exhaustive never ceased to regard him ns an active 
nccount of tliese services, but it shows the scholar, and it was with surprise that they 
true nature of many half-forgotten forms learned of liw doulli, which took place at 
of tenure, and it was the first modern work Brighton 25 J\me 1928. 
to cmpliasizc the historical interest of the Round’s life was marked by few notable 
irvcdieval king’s houseliold. incidents, and its character irever under* 

These .studies on the king’s serjeants went Jiny sudden change after his fatlier’s 
may be regarded as representing the death in 1887. He never married, or hold 
general trend of Round’s later work. He anj' appointment involving routine associ- 
had always felt the interest of the sur- ation with other men. He received the 
vival, in England, of ancient institutions honorary dcgi’cc of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
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University in 1005, but declined other 
ficndemic recognition. Apart from oeca- 


sioiinl intervention in local politics in 
youth, almost lus only direct connexion 
with the world of afl'iiira came through his 
investigations of claims to peerages and 
honorary olllccs of state. To an extent 
unusual even among Bcholnta, hia life "was 
in his writings, and the form whicli they 
took was influenced by the uncertain 
hcaltii which always tended to isolate 
him. He was naturally unfitted for the 
task of large-scale writing, and his 
strength was gh'cn to a long succession of 
studies, cacli complete in itself, and dealing 
with some definite problem. Ill-health, 
moreover, goes far to explain the least 
attractive quality in liig writings, the 
violence w'ith which he attacked other 
scholars of whose work he disapproved. 
Jlost of those against whom he \vrotc 
deserved his criticism, and he warned his 
contemporaries against the ncccptance of 
many ill-founded opinions and much un¬ 
satisfactory work. Unfortunately, in 
pursuit of error he sometimes lost all 
sense of proportion. His criticisms were 
often expressed immoderately, and he 
w'ould return again and again to an attack 
which his earlier writings had made un¬ 
necessary. It should, however, be added 
tliat most of the objects of these attacks 
W'cre writers of established position, and 
that Ro\md could be very generous to the 
work of young scliolavs. His criticism 
might be severe, but it was never simply 
magisterial, and it was always wTitten 
from the worker’s standpoint. 

Round’s occasional abenations in criti¬ 
cism are insignificant in comparison with 
his positive tichieveinent. lie founded the 
modern study of Domesday Book. His 
insistence on the importance of family 
history gave a new’ value to genealogical 
studies, and it is probable that no other 
scholar has made so many or such valuable 
contributions to this subject. He w'as the 
first modern historian to base a narrative 
on charters, and all subsequent use of 
these materials 1ms been innuenced direct¬ 
ly or indirectly by his work. He showed 
the aristocrntic character of the Anglo- 
Norman constitution, and effectively 
challenged previous assumptions of the 
eoiitimiity of Englisli governmental iii- 
stitutioiis from Anglo-Saxon Into Nonntxu 
times. I-lis woik gave a new direction and 
precision to tlie studies W'hich he had 
followed, and its jicrmancrit value i.s be¬ 
coming clearer as llie controversies in whicli 
he engaged are fading out of memory. 


In 1030 n collection of papers which 
Round liJid intended to publish but had 
never revised for press appeared in a 
volume entitled Eawi7j; On'gi'ns aiid Other 
Studies, edited by Dr. William Page. As 
the title implies, most of the essays relate 
to matters of genealogy, but the volume 
coixtains several hi-siorical studies re¬ 
calling Round’s earlier work, and, in 
particular, an illuminating article on the 
Bayeux Inquest of 1133. Dr. Ttigc pre¬ 
faced the volume with a }iortrait and 
memoir of Round and a bibliography 
of his writing. The bibliography, which 
fills twenty-six pages, first made it possible 
to appreciate the range and volume of 
Round’s work, and tlie memoir, written 
with intimate knowledge, gives a vivid 
Impression of his remarkable pcvaonallty. 

[Memoir by VV. Page iirefixcd to I'ninili/ 
Origins, 1930; arlicio by James Tait in Eng¬ 
lish Historical iieview, Oclober lOilB; pei'seiial 
kllOWlcilgC,] P. M. Sl’lrlN’l'ON. 

ROWNTREE, JOSEPH (1830-1025), 
cocoa imanuracturer and philanthropist, 
was born at York 2-1 May 1830, the .second 
son of Joseph Rowntree (1801-18.'5i), (pv.), 
qiiaker educationist, by liis wife, .Sarah, 
daughter of Isaac Stephenson, of Man¬ 
chester. He was educated at Boothain 
School, York, and at tlie age of lil'tecn 
joined his fatlier in the grocery business 
which he had established at York in 1822. 
In 1860 Rowntree entered into partner¬ 
ship with his elder brotlier Henry Isaac, 
who in 1802 lind acquired from the quakcr 
grocers, Tukn & Co., the cocoa-manu- 
factiii’ing portion of their business. When 
his brother died in 1883, Joseph Rowntree 
became the sole owner of this l)usiiic.ss, 
known as H. I. Rowntree & Co., which in 
1897 became a limited comjiany. He 
acted as ciuiirmun until Ids retirement in 
1023. 

Rowntree was an industrial and social 
reformer who devoted xvealtli and business 
ability to practical jihilanthropy. Brouglit 
up as on earnest (piakor, he was deeply 
conscious of the iinluipjiy conditions im¬ 
posed by the industrial revolution on 
many of his fellow countrymen, and he 
became cominced tliat such conditions 
were the result of improvised dcvcloiimcnt 
and were not by any means a necessary 
aecQinpauhuent of iiuUist rial progress. 
He determined that lus ein])loyccs slioulcl 
work for reasonable hours and receive 
adequate wages, tliat tliey should be 
eonsuUeii about working conditions, and 
that provision should be made for periods 
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of unemployment and for old age and for 
widows’ pensions. In 1891 he introduced 
social workers into his factory, and from 
tlmt time onwards he gracUmlly built up 
tlie welfare organizations associated witli 
his name. He established three trusts— 
the Joseph Rowntree Village Trust, the 
Josci^h Rownti’ce Social Service Trust, 
and the Joseph Ro^vntree Charitobic 
Trust. The New Earswick model village 
was founded in loot under the manage¬ 
ment of the Joseph Kowntrec Village 
Trust: in it well-designed houses and care¬ 
fully provided resources for social and 
intellectuul activities CulfUled Rowntree’s 
intentions towards his employees. Rown¬ 
tree’s philanthropic undertakinga were 
always the outcome of systematically 
prepared plana, the guiding principle of 
which he indicated in a memorandum 
written in l OOt for the direction of the 
trustees of tlie tlirce charitable founda¬ 
tions nli'cady mentioned. * I feel’, he wrote 
Tlmt much currciit pliilanthi-opic effort is 
directed to remedying tlie more superficial 
manifestations of wealuiess or evil, while 
little thought or effort is directed to 
searching out their underlying causes.’ 

Rowntree ^vas a man of gentle ways hut 
of strong convictions. He was an ardent 
temperance reformer, and in collaboration 
with Arthur Sherwell wrote four books on 
temperance questions. In his later years 
he did much to promote adult cdvieation, 
especially AS’ithiu the Society of Friends, 
lie was also a strong sujiportcr of the 
League of Nations. Ih om 1868 to 1874 he 
v'Ds an alderman of tlie city of York, and 
in 1011 he -was made an honorary free¬ 
man of the city. The directors of his firm 
gave to the citizens of York Rowntree 
Lark in memory of their envployccs who 
fell in the European War. He died 24 
February 1025 at York, and was buried 
there. 

Rowntree was twice married: first, in 
1862 to Julia Eliza (died 1803), daughter 
of Benjamin Seebohm and sister of 
Frederic Seebohm [q.v.], the historian, 
and of Henry .Sccbolim [q.v.], the ornitho¬ 
logist, and by her liad a daughter who did 
not survive infancy; secondly, in 1867 to 
Emma Antoinette {died 1024), daughter 
of Wiliiclin Seoholim and cousin to his 
first wife; by her he had four sons and 
two daughters. 

[The Times, 25 February 1P25; private in- 
foviuatioii,] A. E. IVi^’VKW. 

RUSSELL, Sin CHARLES, first 
baronet (1863-1928), solicitor, born in 


London 6 July 1803, was the second son 
of Charles Russell, afterwards Lord 
Russell of KiHowen [q.v.J, lord chief 
justice of Eiiglnnd, by Ids wife, HAlm, 
daughter of Jo.seph Slev’ciison Mulholland' 
RI.D., of Belfast. Educated at Beaumont 
College, Wii\dsoY, he was admitted a 
solicitor in 1888, having served hia articles 
witli the firm of Iloliams, Son, and Coward 
of Mincing Lane, E.C. After a feiv years 
of partnership with Edward Francis Day, 
a son of Sir John Day [q.v.], he set up an 
independent prnetice in Norfolk Street 
Strand, under the firm name of Charles 
Russell & Co. 

In 1893 RiLS-sell acted as solicitor to the 
British agent in the Bciiring Sea nrbitra* 
tion, the arbitrators being Lord Hanncn 
nnd Sir John Tlioinpson (for Great Britain 
and Canada) and reiirosentativesof France, 
Italy, Sweden, and the United States, In 
that capacity he instructed his father, 
then attorney-general. As the rciucsewta- 
tive of the eighth Marquess of Queens- 
berry [q-v.] in the proceediiig.s for criminal 
libel brought against him by Oscar Wilde 
[q.v.] in 1805, Russell had a further 
opportunity of siiowing lii.s ability; and 
' his indinstry resulted in the iiccimutlation 
of a body of evidence wliicli brought about 
tlie break-down of the prosecution nudthe 
subsequent criminal pvoceeding.s against 
the prosecutor. In 1800 Russell was ap- 
^minted solicitor fox the government of the 
Dominion of Canada, and thereafter he 
had the conduet of the many cases in the 
Privy Council in wliieh the Dominion 
government ^vns interested. He was 
appointed solicitor to the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club in 1003. 

For some tliirty yenr.s Russell had a 
large and varied litigating business in the 
Common Law and Chancery division and 
in the Divorce Court. He was essontinlly 
a man of tiie world, and his advice was 
sought by pensons in every station of life. 
Full of shrcwdne.ss and common sense, he 
was able to foretell wliat view a j iiry would 
be likely to take upon a given set of facts, 
and he was discxiiuinaLiug in his choice 
of counsel. He was tlie first solicitor of 
standing to instruct (Sir) lildwui'il (after¬ 
wards i.rf)rd) Carson when he began to 
practise at the English bai' in 1898. 

A liberal hi polities, Russell stood un- 
successfully for ConLral Ifnckncy in 1895 
and for South Salford in 1910; lie sat on 
the Loudon County Council from 1910 to 
1013; and he was on the political com¬ 
mittee of the Eighty Club. Actively inter¬ 
ested in Roman Catholic charities, he was 
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clmii'inan of the board of mnnageincnb of 'won the Newcastle scholarship, and pro- 
the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, eeeded to King’s College, Cainbriclgo, as 
and during the European War he was o scholar in tlio same year. An accident at 
clmu'man of the collections committee of football in 187T not only deprived him 
the J3riti.sh Red Cross Society, of which of the cliance of running against Oxford 
Sir Robert Arunclcll Hudson [q.v.] was in the quarter mile, lait also comjiellcd 
a member. In 1010 he was created a hin\ to take an acgrolot degree in 1871), 
baronet with a spccinl remainder to his Uetweeii 1870 and 1881, however, lie won 
brothers and their sons, and in 1021 every distinction open at Cambridge to 
K.C.V.O. and a knigbt of grace of the students of theology, including a flr.st 
order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was a class in the theological tripos in the latter 
good public spculcer, a pleasant companion, year. He was elected a fellow of King’s 
and an accomplished host. An enthusiastic College in April 1881, and thus entered 
member of the Johnson Club, he was a upon twenty years of work as a teacher, 
discriminating buyer of Jolmsonian relics, He was ordained deacon in 1882 and priest 
and his collection of mcraotint portraits of in 1883. An interlude of eighteen month.s 
Ur. Jolinson’.s contemporaries was large {September 188(i-Rlarcl\ 1888) spent ns 
and valuable. He died in London after an principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
operation 27 March 1028. enabled him to make proof of his adminis- 

Ri].sscll married in 1880 Adah Walmsley, trativc powers; but, apart from this, Ryle's 
daughter of William Wiiliams, of Gian- work until 1001 lay at Cambridge;, whither 
mawddaeh, Dolgcllcy, and granddaughter he returned from Lampeter on his election 
of Sir Joshua Walmsley [q.v.]. His only (1887) to the I-lidscau pvoL'cssovsUip of 
daughter, Monica, married her lirst divinity. 

cousin, AlecCliavlesRussell(hornl804,the Ryle’s main interest was in the study 

eldest soTi of bis younger brother, Cyril), of tire Old Testament, and be kItovc to 
who succeeded him as second baronet. commend to successive generations of 
An admirable earicature of Russell by studentsthemethodsandthemorenssui'cd 
‘Spy’ appeared in Vmnly Pair 10 April results oftlie higher criticism. Hislccturc- 
1007, and a portrait by P. A. de Ldszl6 is room was crowded. In the words of one 
in the possession of his family. of his pupils, ‘As a teacher he was so clear 

[7Vifi TiVnes, 28 Mtu'ch 1028; personal know- direct and so easy to follow; never 
ledge,] T. Matiikw. of parade of learning, but giving 

us all the greater inipression of real know- 
RYLE, HERBERT EDWARD (1860- ledge, and at the same time stimulating 
1025), successively bishop of Exeter and of us to dig for ourselves’ [Memoir, p. 03]. 
Winchester and afterwards dean of West- During these years Ryle published n 
minster, was born in London 25 May IS.'iG, number of books cnnnectcd witli Jiis special 
the second son of tlie Rev, John Charles studies, including The Early Narralivcs of 
Ryle [q.v.], bishop of Liverpool from 1880 Genesis (1SU2), The Caium of the Old 
to 1000, by his second wife, Jessy, eldest Teslanienl (1802), and Philo and Holy 
daughter of John Walker, of Cvawfordton, ScHpltire (1893). After his election ns 
Dumfriesshire. She died when Herbert president of Queen.s’ College, Cambridge, 
Ryle was three j'car.s old, and in 18(51 his in 1806 lie found little leisure for literary 
father married Henrietta, daughter of Nvork. Thenceforward, indeed, his Old 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Lcgh Clowes, Testament studies bore scanty fruit, save 
of Broughton Old Hall, Lancashire, who for his adnjirable edition of Genesis in the 
proved a true mother to her stepchildren. ‘Cambridge Bible’, published in 191 <1, 
Ryle and his brothers and sisters were wlien he was dean of Wcslminstci'. 
broiiglit up in their father’s country In these hook.s Ryle revealed the quali- 
parishes in Suffolk, lirst at Helmiiigham ties of his mind. Tivey exhibit a pains- 
aiul after 1801 at Stiadbrokc. Through- taking and ncciiinte scholarship; a sound 
out his life Ryle l)ore tlie marks of his and balanced judgeuieut, iiieliucd to 
upbringing in his love of country sights caution ratlicr‘than yielding to the temp- 
and sounds; and altliough he outgrew the tations of specious, hut questionable, 
somewhat narrow evangelical traditions theories; and n stirmilating freshness of 
of his home, he remained bound to his treatment. While Ryle was at Cambridge 
father by the closest ties of affection and themethodsofthe higher criticism stillpro- 
admiration. voiced widespread misiinderslanding and 

After a year at Eton as an oppidan, suspicion. But in tlic face of opposition 
Ryle entered college in 18C0. In 1876 be which was aoinetimcs both unrcasonablo 
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iiTicl bitter, he took a lending part in 
laying a sound foundation for the histor¬ 
ical study of tile Did Testament in Eng¬ 
land, nnd in commending to a wider 
audience the worlc of other scholars of 
einiucnce in the same field. His influence 
over liis pupils was increased by the 
friendiy relations whicii lie established 
with them; for he was sympathetic and 
sociable, and almost to the end retained 
much of the happy spirit of a boy. In all 
his social intercourse he was greatly helped 
by his marriage in 188fl to Nea, danghtoT 
of Major-General George Hewish Adams. 

In December 1000 Ryle was appointed 
bishop of Exeter, and was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey in January 1001. 
His time at Exeter was short, for he was 
translated to Winchester in the spring of 
1003; but he was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to get into toueli with both 
clergy and laity, and won their trust and 
nffection in a singular degree. At Win¬ 
chester he was less fortunate. He had been 
greatly overworked at Exeter, and in 
January 1904 the strain showed itself in 
an attack of angina pectoris followed by 
appendicitis. Unfortunately, within six 
W’eelcs of his enthronement at Winchester 
he had issued a letter to the dioces* which 
alarmed high churclimen bj' the peremp¬ 
tory tone in which it forbade certain 
ritual practices. This step, together with 
a mistaken impression that hia health 
rendered him unequal to the burden of 
his episcopal duties, undoubtedly liiudered 
him in wiimiiig tlie confidence which had 
been given him so readily at Exeter. 
Nevertheless, he steadily wore down 
initial prejudice, and his resignation of 
the see in 1011 was received with great 
regret throughout the diocese. As an 
administrator Ryle was strong, patient, 
and scrupulously fair. The organization 
of the diocese was steadily consolidated 
under his rule, and he left it, as was 
generally admitted, in a higher state of 
efflcieucy than it had ever attained before. 
His reputation at large may be judged 
from his appointment as chairman of the 
commission sent to Sweden in 1909 by the 
nrchbisho]) of Canterbury to investigate 
tlie possibility of closer relations between 
the English and Swedish Churches. 

In December 1010 Ryle accepted the 
offer of the deanery of Westminster. For 
several months he had been crippled by an 
affection of the foot, and he reluctantly 
decided that it was his duty to exchange 
episcopal work for less exacting duties. 
He was installed in the Abbey in April 


1011 , at a time when the building was 
being prepared for the coronation of King 
George "V. As it proved, his lot was cast 
in times which never allowed him leisure 
to msume a scliolav’s life. The ycaT.s 
which he spent at Westminster were, in 
fact, among the most fruitful of his career. 
Under his guidance, and with the help 
of his advisers, the dignity and the beauty 
of the Abbey services were notably en¬ 
hanced; and his name is eommemoratccl 
in the ‘Dean Hylc fund’, a sum of 
£170,000 raised for the maintenance of 
the Abbey in response to an ap])cnl 
issued by him in 1920. During the Euro¬ 
pean War Ryle himself used to take the 
daily noontide service of intercession, and 
was responsible for the many special ser¬ 
vices held during those anxious years, 
His carefully prepared sermons were 
simple in form and direct in style, but of 
peculiar power. Archbishop William 
Temple has written of themi ‘I do not 
think I have ever heard such exquisitely 
beautiful preaching of the sinijile Gospel’ 
[Memoir, p. 205]. 

Apart from bis duties as dean, Ryle’s 
time was much occupied by covnmittet 
work. As chaii’innn of the so-callcd ‘ Grand 
Committee’ of the Representative Church 
Council, he did iiuich to prepare the way 
for tlie passing of the Enablirig Act of 
1020, while froni 1019 to 1025 he was 
prolocutor of the lower house of the 
Canterbury Convocation, nnd there pre¬ 
sided over the prolonged debates on the 
revision of the Prayer Book. His margin 
of strength was always slender, and in the 
autumn of 192-1 his henith broke down 
completely. After five months in a mirs- 
ing-boine at Bournemouth he returned to 
the deanery' in May 1025; and he died 
theta 20 August. He was buried in the 
Abbey in a spot close to the tomb of the 
‘unknown warrior’. 

Ryle was a man of fine presence and a 
gracious courtesy of manner, and was 
possessed of a quick sense of humour and 
a wide and ready syinjjathy. But there 
was iu his nature a strong element of 
reserve, and he had a scholar’s cli.slihe 
of pretention or selC-adverbiaement. In 
ecelcsiaslJeal matters his standpoint was 
that of a ‘central eluirclunan’. His 
character was oonspicuons for sanity of 
judgement and strong siiiqrlicity of faith. 
Bishop Francis Paget described him as ‘a 
past master in equity’; and Arclibishop 
Davidson bore witness to ‘that gift of 
lucid vision and Christian common sense 
which gained for him the quite exceptional 
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conri(lenccofhisbi'oUicrIiL'5hops’[Me»imr, His jucigmefnts coiilnin uo iinncccsstiry 
pp. xi and xii]. word, and no word onfc of pliioc. He 

n 5 'lc WQS created C.V.O. in 1011 and sow no useful purpose in the cliiboruLo 
K.C.V.O, in 1921. He lind three sons, of cniunerntion of a chain of nntlioriticsj 
whom the eldest died at birth, and the reserving his spccxih Cor the results, ratlicr 
youngest at the age of eight in 1897. than the process of his tlioiiglit. Htiviug 
A cartoon of Ryle appeared in Vaniiy considered a problem from every nugle, 
Vniv 27 March 1912. he would he content with a brief state- 

[M. H. FitzGerald, A Memoir o/ Herbal «jcnt of his solution, delivered without 
Edmml Byle, 1028 ; private inforniiilion; per- ciremnlocution. 

sonal knowledge.] M. II. Fi'I'zGhuai.b. Perhaps Salter’s most conspicuous 

criminal case was the trial of Ilorntio 
SALTER, Sir ARTHUR CLAVBLL Bottomley for fraudulent convcr.sion 
( 1850 - 1928 ), judge, was born in London (1022). The case was a very dilhcult one, 
80 October 1859, the eldest son of Henr)' involving a senrcli into tlic most iittricate 
Hyde Salter, M.D., P.R.S., of Harley facts and ligures, but Salter emerged from 
Street, London, by his wife, Henrietta it with signal success. He presided with 
LauTu, eldest dangbteTfoHhcRev.Rdward the utmost dignity mui ability. H\s 
Powlett Blunt, vicar of Spctisbmy, Dorset, summing-up was masterly, marked by 
He was educated at Wimborne graiiunar lucidity and concisciieHS of exiiro.ssion, a 
scliool and King’s College, London, and narnitive in itself complete. Another trial 
graduated in arts and law. He was called over which he presided, th(! dramatic 
to the bar by the Middle Temple in 1885, circmnstanccs of which arrested public 
and joined the Western circuit in 1880. attention, w'us that of Colonel II utlierford 
Ho took .silk in 1901, and was recorder of for murder (1919). Tliis ease Avas far from 
Poole from 1904 to 1917. Salter unsuccess- simple in that the prisoner’s action scorned 
fully contested West Southwark in the tolicinthcdcbatablchordcr-lanclbetween 
conservative interest at the general elec- hysteria and insanity ; but SalLev’s ndmir- 
tion of January 1006, but he was elected ablecommonsenseovcrcnincalldiiricultics, 
at a by-election in the same year for the and directed the case to its just and logical 
Basingstoke division of Hampshire, which conclusion. 

lie continued to represent imtil 1917, In Salter’s civil judgments may in some 
the latter year he was appointed a judge sense besaidtolican acquired taste. Their 
of the King’s Bench division of the High brevity is to be explained by the fact that 
Court and was Itnightcd. He was ap- he desired for them not the admivatiou of 
pointed cliairnuin of the railway and canal posterity, hut the udviinccment of the law. 
commission in February 1028. He died in This iindciretood, they will bo found to 
London 30 November 1928. Salter married be replete with the concentrated essence 
twice: first, iu 1804 Mary Dorotliea (died of juristic wisdom. His judgmciits were 
1017), daughter of Major .Tolin Henry seldom reversed, and in most of tlie eases 
Lloyd, Royal Artillery, by whom he had in which they were reversed mucli remains 
one son, who was killed in action in the to be said in favour of his o})inion. A 
European War; secondly, in 1920 Nora notable illiistrution of tliis is tlic case of 
Constance, eldest daughter of Lieutenant- liliindell-Lcinh v. Allenbarough (1021). 
Colonel Tliomas Ilenthcote Ouchterlony, Salter here annexed a qiialilication to the 
of The Gnynd, Arbroath, Forfarshire. docstrinc that an ijni)roper sub-pledge l)y 
Salter kept steadily before his mind the a pledgee does not determine tlie bail- 
view that the sole function of a judge is iiient as between the pledgee and pledgor 
to adjudicate. In his civil judgments he so as to entitle the pledgor to dcnuind the 
esche^ved irrelevant prolixity; so in his return of the chattel pledged witlioiit a 
conduct of criminal cases he rigorously tender of the amount tlue on tlie siib- 
obstaLned fi om attempting to edify the pledge. But hr this ease he found a series 
prisoner or the public with moral aphor- of facts which smned to him to tail out- 
isms. He was at once too modest and too side the ambit citiier ol this doctrine or of 
high-minded to wish to attract attention tlic Factors Act, a bailee having parted 
to himself iiy brilliant epigram or startling with the actual possession of the chattel 
opinion. His brain was of the highest prior to entering into an agreement with 
calibre, and he displayed an almost un- thebnilortotakeitoiiacontraetofpledge, 
canny power of illuminating the dark In these circumstances Salter liclcl that 
recesses of a complicated cose, and separa- the bailor was entitled to tire unconditional 
ting the vital from the non-essential, return of the chattel. His decision was 
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rcvcrscid by tho Court of Appeal on a acliuitted that Salvidge Avas the real head 
diltiiriurt Vms of the tacts, but a coasidei- commanding ns he did tl\e coniidence of 
able body of contemporary learned opinion the party workers in the divisions and 
regarded Salter’s reasoning ns the more wJirds. His approval was souglit for all 
coiivineing. Previously, in Whileley v. conservative candidates in the district 
IIUl (1913), Salter took a view of the whether parliamentary or municipal, ’ 
nature of the contract of hire-purchase Salvidge turned the Working-men’s 
which Ims strong claim to approval. He Conservative Association into a powerful 
regarded the act of a hirer who sella the electoral machine, and the value of his 
chattel prior to the discharge of all instill- assistance was fully appreciated by his 
ments due upon it as a simple detennina- party. In 1913 his standing ill national 
tion of a bailment, whicli confers no rigid politics w'as such that lie was elected 
whatsoever in the cliattcl to the purchaser, chairman of the National Union of Con- 
The Court of Appeal regarded it as an servativc and Unionist Associations. More 
assignment of a chose in action, entitling tlian once clTorts were made to induce him 
the purchaser to keep the chattel on doing to contest a parliatncntary division, but he 
what should have boeii done by the hirer, declined, pleading business as liis excuse, 
that is to say, paying the unpaid instal- He was equally resolute in his refusal to 
inents. become lord mayor of Liverpool in loio. 

It is, however, because of their very On the outbreak of the European War 
rarity that cases in which Salter met with in 191*1 Salvidge abandoned politics niul 
reversal recur to the memory, for in became chairman of the Liverpool ad- 
gencral the Court of Appeal, as also tlic visory committee ou recruiting. He sup- 
Court of Criminal Appeal, regarded his ported Mr, Asquith’s government, and 
decisions with the utmost respect. A bold afterwards the Coalition, to the brcalc-up 
paraphrase of Othello’s estimate of himself ofwhich he was opposed. After the general 
might be applied to Salter—^Iic did the election of 1923, at which u number of 
law some service, but owing to his great Merse 3 '-sidc conservative scats were lost, 
modesty and devotion to truth few outside he criticized the party leadership, and 
the profession which admired and lion- protested against the country being 
oured him can know it. plunged unprepared into a contest on 

[The Times, 3 December 1928; private w’hat he held to be n lorlorn issue. Tlhs 
iiiloimation.] II. G. X-lANnuuY. remonstrance was followed by Mr. Bnld- 

win’s pledge against the introduction of a 
SALVIDGE, Sin ARCHIBALD general tariff; and, as a result, a number of 
TUTHON .TAMES pohticaT conservative gains ensued on tbe appeal 

organizer, was born at Birkenhead 4. to the constituencies in the following year. 
August 1803, the second son of Archibald During the later part of his life Salvidge 
Tutton Salvidge, of Suniiysidc, West devoted much time and effort to opposing 
Kirby, by his wife, Sarah, daughter ot tlie labour moveiucut in politics, 

William Croxton, of Hoylakc, Cheshire. Apart from political work, Salvidge was 
ric was educated at a local Wesleyan school a consistent advocate of the scheme for 
and at the Liverpool Institute. He entered the Mersey road tunnel, which at the time 
ns a youth the service of Bent’s Brewery of his death was in course of eonsti iiction. 
Company, Liverpool, of which in due Although the idea was not his, he saw 
course he rose to be the managing director, the possibilities of the tunnel, and he 
Salvidge first came into notice as being deserves credit for helping to pilot the 
interested in politics in 1892, when he was scheme through many dillicultios. 
chosen lender of the local conseivativc .Salvidge was knighted in 1910, crented 
democratic party. He built up the Liver- IC.B.E. in 1020, and sworn of the Pthy 
pool Woi'kiiig-meu’sConscr\'ativcAssocia- Council in 1022. He was awarded the 
tion, and ultimately became leader of the honorary freedom of Liverpool in 1925, 
party in the city council. He was returned and the honorary degree of LL.D, wascon- 
imopposed to tho Liverpool council in ferred on him by the utli^’erKiLy in 1928. 
1800, and was elected an alderman two .SalvidgcmarriediniaB.lAlicoMaigiirct, 
yeav.s later. In the face of some prejiuliec, daughter of Thomas McKonian, of Liver- 
he gradually obtained recognition by his pool, and had two sons and one daughter, 
energy and organizing ability as the HcdicdatBraxtcd.Hoylake,11 December 
principal figure in Liverpool conservatism. 1928. 

Nominally he shared the leadership with Times, 12 December 1928.] 

Sir Charles Petrie, but it was generally A. Cochhane. 
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SA-iMUEL, MAUCUS, first Viscount 
Bkahsted, of Mnidstoiic (1858-1027), 
joint-foimdcr of tlie 8hc]l Transport Bud 
Trading Conijiany, was born in London 
i) November 18r>H, the second son of 
lUavciis Samuel, £V London, merchant, by 
Ills wife, Abigail, daughter of Abraham 
Moss, of London. He was educated 
privately, and began his commercial 
career as the o^vner of n small business 
in Houndsditch, trading pvmcii)ally in 
painted shells. Other lines were after¬ 
wards added, such as curios of all kinds, 
general produce, aud rice. Itw’as during a 
visit to Jajian on bclialf of tins undertaking 
that Samuel first became acquainted with 
the petroleum industry. Ho took up the 
business of shipping oil from Russia to the 
Far East. The chief difiiculty of trans¬ 
port vip to that time w’us tiuit steamers 
could only obtain freights one way: owing 
to the fact that it was considered im¬ 
possible to clean them thoroughly, no 
attempt was made to carry merchandise 
on the return ^'oyage. Samuel ovcrciune 
tiris ob.stacle by adopting the system of 
cleaning out the hull \Yith steiun, n plan 
which wn.s suggested to him by a captain 
in the merchant service. He was thus able 
to send his steamers home laden with rice 
and other Eastern commodities. Assisted 
by the financial support of the Roths¬ 
childs, the business became a success, and 
in 1897 a combination was formed of 
several firm.s trading ^s’ith the East. The 
concern thus established was called the 
Shell Transjjort and Trading Company, 
the name being taken from Samuel’s 
original l)usiiics.s. When tlie company was 
formed the capital was £1,800,000; at the 
time of Samuers death thirty years later 
this had increased to more than 26 
millions. 

For a time the BritisU coinluiiation 
encountered a serious rival in tlic Dutch 
Petroleum Company, which obtained its 
oil from Java and Borneo, as the difference 
in freight-rates enabled the latter firm to 
undersell the Russian oil supplies. In 
consequence the Shell Company turned 
its attention to Borneo, and began to 
operate propertie.s tlicre on its own 
account. This undertaking proved much 
more costly tluui liad been anticipated, 
and for a time the Shell Company liad an 
tu'duous struggle. The issue of additional 
capital, however, enabled it to bring its 
new sources of .supply to the producing 
stage. At thi,s point, realizing tire future 
iinportjince of oil botli for the navy' and 


pany invited the ctwopcvatiovi of the 
British government in its .s(!liemes, but 
these ovcrtijre.s met with no respoiiso. 
The success of the Borneo developments 
caused the Dutch Company to prefer 
partnership to ctnnpctitivc tradiiig, and in 
1007 the important stej) was taken of 
amalgamating the British aiifl Dutch 
interests into a single large oil-])roducing, 
refiiimg, and distributing organization. 

Samuel was knighted in 1898 for services 
rendered in tlie salvage of H.M.S. Vic- 
iorioits. In February of that year tlii.s 
vessel geormded off Port Said, and she 
was pulled off by tw'o of tlie Slicll Com¬ 
pany’s tugs. O-wing to the resources of 
Ills company, he was of assistance to Great 
Britain in the European IVar. Not only 
was every form of petroleum made avail¬ 
able •wherever it was required citlicr fur 
the land or tlie sea forces, hut a pctrotciim 
distillate, -which I’ornicd tiic hai:Jis of the 
high explosive T.N.'l'. (trinitrotoliienc), 
was provided in large quantities. A. 
refinery was e.stablislied near Bristol for 
this purpose, tlie erection of tire Avoiks 
being earried out, owing to Samuel’s 
enei'gj', in a few weeks. 

Although he was one of the first to 
appreciate the value of oil fuel ns a sub¬ 
stitute for coal, Samucl’.s contention was 
that the burning of oil under boilers was 
a '^VQstc of power. He -was alwaj's an 
advocate of the internal combustion 
engine for ships, ami his efforts were 
directed to proving that this type of 
propulsion could be made sviitablc for 
i large vessels. During the War be formed 
'a company to lc.st this possibility by 
experiment anil inquiry. 

Samuel was at one time a prominent 
figure in the life of the city of l.ondon. 
lILs municipal career began in ISOI wlicn 
he was elected nldcriuau of the Porlsokeu 
ward. He avus chosen ns slieriff in 1894, 
and Avas lord mayor of Lntulon in 1902- 
1908. In this capacity lie i)i'esided over 
the committee Avhitdi fonnulntcd tlie 
scheme for the Port of I-ondon iiuthority, 
lie carried out his diiti<^s as lord mayor 
Avith zest, paying a .state visit lo Bnis.sels 
and other places, as avcII as cnlertiiiniiig 
the French president at the Guildhall. 
IVhcn his year of ollice caiuc to iin end lio 
Avas created a baronet for his municipal 
and other services. 

SanAvicVs benefactions to hospitals and 
other philanthro])ic scliemcs Averc con¬ 
siderable. In 1895 he bought for his 
residence the Mote, near Maidstone. 
When the Euiopeuii War broke out, he 
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turned this ho\ise into a hospital for non¬ 
commissioned oiTicers, continuing to live 
there and interesting luinself in the welfare 
the patients. 

In 1921 Samuelwas raised to the peerage 
as Baron Bearsted, of Maidstone, and in 
1925 was advanced to a viscounty. He 
received the freedom of Sheffield and of 
Maidstone and honorary degrees from the 
universities of Cambridge and Sheffield in 
1925 and 1024 respectively. 

Samuel married in 18B1 Fanny Eliza¬ 
beth, only daughter of Benjamin Benja¬ 
min, and had t^vo sons and two daughters. 
The younger son was killed in the War; 
the elder, Walter Horace (born 1882), 
succeeded his father as second viscount. 
His wife died 16 January 1027, and he 
only survived her by a few hours, dying 
at his home in Loudon 17 January 1927. 

[The TiiDcs, 18 Junuary 1927.] 

A. COCURANIS. 

SANDEHSON, FREDERICK WIL¬ 
LIAM (1857-1022), schoolmaster, was 
born at Brnneepeth, co. Diu’ham, 18 May 
1857, the yoimgest son of Thomas Sander¬ 
son, of Branccijelh, who was employed in 
the estate oITiee of Viscount Boyne, by 
his wife, Margaret Andrews. He received 
his early education at the village school 
of his native place, but later he became a 
student teacher in the neighbouring village 
of Tudhoc. In 1876 he entered Durham 
University as a tlieological student, wiis 
awarded the Van Mildeil theological 
scholarship in 1877, and obtained a first 
class in mathematics and physical science 
in tire B.A. exainiiuation in the same ycar- 
In 1881 he was elected fellow of the 
university. In. 1870 he gained an open 
matliematical scholarship at Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, was bracketed eleventh 
wrangler in 1882, and, in the same year, 
his performance in tire examination for 
Smith’s prizes, in which he was bracketed 
third, was higldy commended. 

Sanderson remained at Cambridge for 
some years, coaching and lecturing at 
Girton College, until, in 1885, he was 
appointed an assistant master at Dulwich 
College. The instmetious he received were 
to develop the teaching of chemistry and 
to introduce the study of physics, but a 
year or two after his appointment he began 
an experiment -which was to prove one ol 
hia most successful ventures, namely, the 
formation of what was called the engineer¬ 
ing side of the school. The syllabus of 
work for this side included applied 
mechanics and physics, workshop practice, 


Sanderson, F. W. 

The work wm 
not that of a technical school, but the 
experiments performed were on a larger 
scale than usual in public schools, and the 
apparatius consisted of actual working 
engines, dymimo.s, and testing machines 
and not inei’c models. ’ 

In 1892 Sanderson was elected head* 
master of Oiindle School. From the day 
of his appointment he so completely 
identified himself -with the school that it is 
impossible to separate the life of the man 
from the life of the scliool. The school, an 
old foundsition dating baclc fco the fifteenth 
century, had, like most of tlie old scliools, 
experienced vicissitudes. In 1870 the 
Grocers’ Company, its governing body, 
had brought out a ne^v seheine for the 
working of the school which for some years 
had been very .succes,sCiil. But a period of 
depression had followed, and there were 
only 92 boys at the time of Sanderson’s 
appoiirtmcitt. He was appointed with the 
deliniteobjcct of reorganizing the teaching, 
introducing fresh subjects of study, and, 
if possible, not only checking the decline 
but also raising tlic status of the school 
and giving it fresh life. In thi.s he was 
coinpIctely.sueeessfiil. Tlic numbersinthe 
school rose to 500 by 1020 and, by the time 
of his death, the reputation of Oiiiidle 
was secure. 

Immediately on his appointment San¬ 
derson began his refovnis. Science and 
engineering sides were c.stabli.shed, at 
first consisting of only a few boys; but it 
was soon found that more and more boys 
toolc to these subjects and that many who 
found no interest in, and showed no 
capacity for classics, were by no means 
deficient in intelligence %vhGi\ confronted 
with tlie problems and inspiration of 
.science. New laboratories and woi'k.shops 
were fitted up; and ^vhcn after a fe^v years 
Oundle boys gained open scholarsirips in 
science at tlic universities, and those who 
entered engineering professions found the 
work they had done at scliool was of real 
value, the new siilijects began to assume 
an established position in the school. 

As numbers increased fresh subjects 
were added. Wliat was more important, 
as it was found possible to luive whole 
forms of boys working on the same lines, 
the stimulus of uuml)crs profluccd a very 
marked ciTcet. New hiboratovics and work¬ 
shops were built, machinery of a heavier 
type was installed, and it was found 
possible in 1905 to build a reversing 
engine for a 4,000 h.p. marine engine. 
The rough castings were supplied by a 
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firm of nifivine engineers, but the whole of 
the fitting and erecting was done in the 
school workshops. Finally, a full working 
test 'VOS carried out and, ivhcn this proved 
satisfactory, the engine was dispatched to 
the ship-yard and, without any alteration, 
installed in its appointed place. Other 
work of a similar nature followed. The 
system adopted was that of ordinary 
engineering shops, except that the staff 
(of boys) employed in testing and. erecting 
was the same as that employed for fitting. 
Each boy had his job for which he alone 
was responsible; but the result of his 
efforts had to be combii^ed with that of nil 
the others, and the final success depended 
upon the independent work of each in¬ 
dividual. This co-operative workappealed 
very strongly to Sanderson, and he at¬ 
tempted to introduce the method in other 
subjects. In the library it was notably 
successful. A subject for study was cliosen, 
the boys in a form were divided into small 
groups each of which studied one aspect 
of the subject, and the re-sulta of tiieir 
work were collected and combined iirto one 
whole. Each small group gained a detailed 
knowledge of that aspect of the subject 
whicli was its particular care, but each 
knew that its work was only a part, 
though an essential part, of the whole. 
Each was naturally interested in the work 
of all the other groups and gained a good 
general grasp of the whole subject. By 
this method it was possible to tackle a 
much bigger subject than would have 
been practicable if all the boys had done 
exactly the same work. 

During the European War tlie school 
workshops were converted into munition 
shojjs and many schemes were tried in 
order to increase ‘output’. The experience 
gained of running one department of the 
school on factory lines was most instruc¬ 
tive, and many of the lessons learnt were 
afterwards applied to other departments. 

After the War some portion of Sander¬ 
son’s time was devoted to lecturing and 
addressing various societies, explaining 
his views on education and t!ie part that 
schools and education should take in the 
work of national reconstruction; the sub¬ 
jects were often controversial and gave 
rise to much discu.ssioii. It was at the 
close of such an acldi-cs-s, delivered in 
London on 15 June 1922, that Sanderson 
died from a sudden heart attack. 

Sanderson married in 1885 Jane, 
daughter of Tom Hodgson, of Broughton 
Hall, Cumberland, and had two sons and 
one daughter, A portrait in oils, painted 


from a photograph, hangs in the hall of 
Oiindlc School. 

[Sanderson of Oundle^ I02S; H. <3. WcUs, 
The Story of a Great Sdioolmasler... Saiulcr- 
son of Oundle, load; privule infoimalioii; 
personal knowlc<lgc.] 

H. M. Kino, 

A. D, NiaiiTiNaALR. 

SANDERSON, THOMAS HENRY, 
Bmion SANnunso.s, of Armthorpe, York¬ 
shire (1841-1928), civil servant, was 
born 11 January 1841 at Gunton Park, 
NorfoUc, which had been rented from 
Lord Sufllcld by Ills father. He was the 
second son of Richard Sanderson, for 
many ycara conservative member of 
paiiiainent for Colchester, by his wife, the 
Hon. Charlotte Matilda, elder daughter 
of Clmrles Mannera-Sutton, llrst Viscount 
Canterbury [q-v.], Speaker of the House of 
Conunous 1817-1885. The Sandersons 
were a Yorkshire yeoman family whose 
heud-qiiartcrs were at Armthorpe, near 
Doncaster. TJioinas Sanderson was sent to 
Elton, but in 1857 his father failed in 
business, dying not long afterwards, and 
he had to leave school when only sixteen 
years old. In 1859, after passing the re¬ 
cently instituted competitive examination, 
he was appointed to a jimior elerk-sliip in 
the li'oreign OJlicc. 

Sanderson remained at the Foi'cign 
OITice for forty-seven years, his only 
service abroad being with Lord Wodc- 
house’s mis-sion to King Clirislian IX of 
Denmark in 1608-1864, and at Geneva 
diu'ing the Alahama arbitration in 1871. 
His qualities arc well described in a dis¬ 
patch addressed to Lord Graivvillc by 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbnrn, the BrUi.sli 
arbitrator: ‘His perfect mastery of the 
subject of the Ahibaiiia claim-s, extending 
even to the ino.st minute details; ids 
general information, his great intelligence, 
his indefatigable industry, his readitics.s, 
only excelled by his ability, to afford assis¬ 
tance, have excited my warmest admiration 
and deserve my sincerest ucknowledgc- 
meirts. ’ 

These qualities, cnriclicd by long ex¬ 
perience, and coupled with an admiraljlc 
gift for tile composition of official dis¬ 
patches, made Sanderson an invaluable 
public servant. He was pi'i\’ate secretary 
to two secretaries of state for foreign 
affairs, the fifteenth Enrl of Derby 
from 1866 to 1808 and from 1874 to 1878, 
and the second Enrl Granville from 
1880 to 1883. He was promoted senior 
clerk in Z885 and appointed assistant 
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iiiKl(’r-sc‘ci'(itary in 3889 and periiianent 
imdci-sccrotaiy in 1894, a post which he 
held until 1900. He was created C.B. 
(1880), K.C.M.G. (1887), K.C.B. (1893), 
and G.C.B. (1000). He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Sanderson, of Arm- 
thorpe, CO. York, in 1905. 

As permanent nnder-secretary, Sander¬ 
son was an eiricicnt administrator of the 
old school. He took care that work should 
he clone with accuracy and rapidity, and 
he insisted successfully oii good and clear 
drafting, setting up as a model for his 
juniors Wellington’s di.spatches. He even 
issued in 1801, in pninpiilot form for the 
instruction of juniors, Obnervations on the 
Use and Abuse of lied Tape. The vienvs 
expressed are sound, especially os regards 
the use of ordinary oflicial language, and 
there is some luimour about tliera, but 
the writer obviously did not contemijlatc 
any change of system. 

Sanderson’s conception of his own 
duties made Jiim slorv to offer opinions, 
but it is true tliat, while his eollcaguos 
generally considered this a serious defect, 
Lord Salisbury certainly, and Lord Lans- 
downe probably, would not have wel¬ 
comed any great forwardness in this 
respect. It ■was natural, therefore, that 
he should not easily realize that i-cforin.s 
of organisation were necessary, and it was 
only a short time befoi'c his retirement 
that he consented to ap]joint a committee 
of inquiiy. The revolution, hy wluch the 
diplomatic staff ■^vcre relieved of the 
routine duties which occupied the whole 
time of all but a verj^ tew', and were 
allowed the use of their brains, only bore 
fruit after Sanderson’s departure. 

As a chief, Sanderson’s justice and real 
kindness of heart were sometimes ob¬ 
scured by nn irritability due probably to I 
poor physique, and his popularity was' 
consccjucntly somewhat impaired. Never¬ 
theless, he was a great official. 

Although Sanderson sewed all secre¬ 
taries of state alike with complete loyalty, 
his tics were closest with Lord Dcrb}'. 
After their official connexion liatl ended 
(1878) he continued to act a.s Lord Derby’s 
general adviser, and by the carr.s will he 
was appointed co-execuUfr with Lady 
Derby and received a legacy of £10,000. 
In 1893 Sanderson published a volume of 
Lord Derby’s spceclies, prefixing an intro¬ 
duction in which he praised his friend’s 
wisdom, impartial judgement, and devo¬ 
tion to the cause of international peace. 

In private life ‘Lamps’, to give him the 
name by which he was unLvcxsally known 


througlioiit the service, was distinguished 
by a great gift for frienclsliip and a very 
conscientious recognition of its claims 
He was never married, but was a devoted 
son and brother. Like all men high up in 
the Foreign Office he was obliged to work 
many houi's at home as u'cll as in Downing 
Street, but he found time to entertain a 
good deal and to read widely. He also, 
rather surprisingly, played the flute! 
‘This’, Lord Cromer used to say, when he 
thought that sonic dispatch would disturb 
the Foreign Olliec, ‘will send Lamps’a 
flute into a minor key. ’ 

After liis retirement Lord Sanderson 
served on various committees, such as the 
committee on Indian emigration to the 
Crown colonies, of which lie was chairman 
(1009-1910), but increasing blindness 
made much public work impossible, He 
died in London 21 March 1023, when the 
barony became extinct. 

[The Times, 22 March 1923; Foreign Office 
records; private information; personal know* 
ledge.] J. I'lr.LEY. 

SANDEUSON, THO^LIS JAMES 
COBDEN- (1840--1922), bookbinder and 
printer. (See Cocden-Sandeiison.] 

SANDYS, Sin JOHN EDWIN (18M- 
1922), classical scholar, was born at 
Leicester 19 May 1844, tiie fourth son of 
the Hev. Timothy Sandys, of the Church 
Missionary Society, Ca\c\ittu, by his wife, 
Kebecca, daughter of Joseph Swain, of 
Leicester. He was educated at Repton, 
whence he won a scholarship at St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1808. His academic 
career was disLingiiislicd. He obtained a 
Bell scliolunship (1804) and a Drowne 
medal for Greek ode (1805), w.ns twice 
Porson prizeman (1805, 1800), twice 
Members’ prizeman for Latin essay (1800, 
18G7), and in 1807 was senior classic. He 
was elected fellow of his college in the last- 
mentioned year, when lie was also ap¬ 
pointed to a IccturcTship at St. John’s, 
which post he licdd until 1907. Saadys's 
official connexion with his college was 
always close, for iic was appointed to fi 
tutorship in 1870, and held the office until 
1900. In the university, his scholarship 
was early recognized by election to the 
post of pul)lic orator in 1879 and, after 
Ins retirement in 1010, ho was given tlie 
title of orator emeritus. 

In the acadeinic world, Sandys iras 
accorded a full share of lionours, including 
honorary doctorates of Dublin (1892), 
Edinburgh (1909), Athens (lOl'J), and 
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Osford (1020). From Cambridge, where 
he had already taken the Litt.D. degree 
in 1880, he received the honorary degree 
ofLh.D. in 1920. Added to these distinc¬ 
tions was a fellowship of the British 
Academy (1900), and a commandership in 
the order of the Saviour (1014)—an hon¬ 
our which gave him especial pleasure, ns 
a recognition by modern Greece of 
his services to elas.sieal literature and 
archaeology- 

For Greece M'ns always Sandys’s spiritual 
home; and, although his main interest lay 
in Greek oratoiy and poctiy, he emphas¬ 
ized, both in his lectures and editions, tlie 
valvie of Greek art. But Sandys was much 
more than a Grecian; he exercised his 
gi-eat knowledge of the classics in papers 
on suojj subjects ns The Lilerary Sources 
of Millon^s Lycidas (for the Iloyal Society 
of Literature, 1014) and Roger Bacort (for 
the Bi'itisli Academy, 1014). Nolesstlmn 
Sir Jolm Choke and Roger Aschain, of his 
own college, he was a great humanist. 

Sandys’s published work was remarkable 
in both qiiairtity and quality. Hcworlied 
rapidly, without loss of acciiracy—indeed, 
his scholarship may be called impeccable. 
In his early years, he devoted lus chief 
study to the Greolc orators, his first edition 
being Isocrates, Ad Dcmanicitm et Pane- 
gliricus (18G8), followed by Select Prwole 
dniUons of Remoslhencs (1875). A succes¬ 
sion of editions of the I^eptincs (1890), 
Philippics (1897 and 1900), and other 
Demosthenic speeches, brougbt him a 
reputation as the foremost editor of Greek 
orntors; and to these he added Cicero’s 
OthIot (1885), besides vahiable woTk on 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric in editing the Com- 
menlary by F. M. Cope (3 vols., 1877) and 
the TronsVihon by Sir R. G. Jebb (1900). 
His interest, however, was by no means 
coiinned to rlietoric: one of his early edi¬ 
tions was the Bacchae of Euripides (1880), 
the illustrations of which showed the 
editor’s archaeological taste and know¬ 
ledge. This work passed into a fourth 
edition twenty years after (1000). In 1903 
he edited the newly discovered Constitu¬ 
tion of Athens by Aristotle—an edition 
which has been ranked very high by com¬ 
petent scholars; and, towards the end of 
his life, he contributed a translation of 
Pindar to the Loeb classical Ubrarj'. 

Sandys’s grcate.st book, however, w'ns 
undoubtedly the Ilistory of Classical 
Scliolarshij), which he began in 1900, and 
finislied in 1908, althougli a book of such 
magnitude and learning might well have 
been the lifewoik of an ordinary man. The 


three volmnca embrace tlie histoi'y of all 
schoIar.sliip from tlie sixtli century n.c. to 
the year of publicati-on, cniliug with an 
appreciative notice of AValter George 
Headhim [q.v.], who died in 1908. They 
are not only marked by great cniditiou, 
but are eminently readable, and likely 
to interest many who arc outside the 
circle of cla.ssical scholars. His llnnuird 
Lectures on the Revival of Learning (IDOo) 
show equal learning, on a different scale. 

The academic public knew Sandys best 
as the orator wdio during more than forty 
years had presented nearly 700 distin¬ 
guished men for honorary degrees, with 
speeches which, of thoir kind, wctc almost 
perfect. His style W’as modelled on Cicero, 
and could well pass the most stringent 
te.st of LiiUnity botji in rJiylbin nnd inn- 
gimgc 5 buthisspecclicsAVcre ns remarkable 
for their matter as for their manner. How¬ 
ever eulogistic, Sandys wo]it straight to 
the point, picking out the real nuuits of 
the person presented. He himself was 
honoured by a kniglithood in 1011. 

Smidyg was known to many, but 
intimate, perhaps, with few. Ilis pupils 
were apt to think of him as ‘donnish’, 
cold and impassive, uuup\)couchablc, and 
imsyinpnthetic. 'J’his was largely a form 
of self-protection: lie was extremely shy, 
and never able to take, or siimilatc, any 
great interest in the daily life and amuse¬ 
ments of the average imdergradimtc. But 
beneath a rather frigid exterior, his friends 
and many of his pupils rccogtiized the 
generosity of the man, and his wnrmth of 
affection for those ivlioin ho liked and 
trusted. 

Sandys married in 1880 Mary Grainger, 
daughter of tlic Ucv. llcnr,' Hall, vicar 
of St. Paul’s church, Camliridge; there 
were no children of the inanifige, He 
died fit Cambridge 0 July 1022. By his 
will, he left over £8,000 to Cambridge 
University for the purpose of fouruliiig a 
studentship for research in the language, 
literature, or other branches of classical 
study. He was also,mvariouswa3's,a bene¬ 
factor of his college, to whicli he was 
loyally devoted. 

[2Vie Tmes, 7 July 1922; J. S. Reid, Sir 
JohnEdwinSandys,RI-l-l-2922.u\Praceedi}igs 
of the British Academy, vol. x, ] 021-1()'2;); 
N. G. L. l-Iiunmoiul, iVu’ John Edwin Sandys, 
19113; personal knowledge.] 

E. E, Slices. 

SANTLEY, .Sin CHARLES (ISIM-- 
1923), singer, wa.s bom at Liverpool 28 
February 1834, the elder .son of Willi am 
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Santley, an olTlcial in the employ of the Theatre), Barcelona, and in America 
Liverpool corporation and on organist and vindicating his right to rank with such 
wood-wind player, the descendant of an artists as Thdrese Tietjens and lima de 
old Welsli family, by liis wife, Margaret Mm'ska, mul being n tower of strength to 
Fletcher, who came of Cuniberland stock, the Carl Rosa mul Pyne and Harrison 
Santley was ecluented at the Liverpool companies, as well ns to John Hollings. 
Institute. As a boy he sang olto in the head [q.v.] in. an important English season 
choir of tlie Unitarian Ancient Chapel, at the Old Gaiety Theatre in 1870. 
Toxteth Park. He passed the cxaniiiia- Among Santley’s notuljle appearances 
tion for admission among second tenors may be mentioned Valentine in the first 
(later he transferred to the basses) of the performance (18G0) of Fausl in England, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society on his which was so successful that Gounod 
fifteenth birthday, and in the same year wrote especially for hlin, at his suggestion, 
(1849) took part in the conceits at the the air ‘Even bravest lieart’; the title- 
opening of the Pliilharmonic Hull. Within role in Ambroise Thomas’s opera Hamlet, 
a few years he was singing as an equal with Chrifrtine Nilsson as Ophelia (1800); 
with the best-kno^vn soloists of the day, and Vandcrdeckcn in the Flying Dutch- 
with the exception, perhaps, of Luigi man (1870), the first Wagner opera ever 
Lablache [q.v.] who was shortly to retire, given in the English-spcnking world. His 
l ie also learned the piano imd later the last appearance in opera was in this part in 
violin, on which he obtained such profl- 1876. Santiey’s lirst festival engagement 
cicncy as to become leader of the second was at Birmingham in 1801, and from that 
violins in a sym|)hony orchestra, time he was a prominent figure at all 

As a youth, working for a living in the festivals, where his singing of Hnndcliaa 
book-keeping department of large whole- numbers was always a noteworthy feature, 
sale provision and leather merchants’ as also was his dramati'/.ation of the title- 
hou-scs in Liverpool, Santley devoted all vole in Elijah, which he sustained for over 
his spare time to music, and his voice half a century. He also made tours in 
CEirly developed into a fine baritone. The Austrnlia(1808-1800),NcwZeahind,South 
cider Santley, urged by the violoncellist Africa (1893, 1903), and Canada. No sort 
Joseph Lidel, allowed his son to abandon of vocal music on any concert platform 
commerce and become a professional came amiss to him, \vhcthcr Italian airs, 
singer. After giving a farewell concert on with Grisi and Mario us colleagues, or liedcr 
15 October 1855, he left Liverpool for with Madame Sclnunanu and Joachim, or 
Milan, where he placed himself under Fronchsongs, or English, Irish, and Scotch 
Gaetano Nava, who later bequeathed to ballads, homely, dramatic, or hunrorous 
Santley his library. Santley made liis —he excelled in them all. 
debut Ln opera at Pavia in 1857, in the part la 1871 Santley received the gold medal 

of the Doctor in Traviata. He also ap- of the Uoynl Philharmonic Society. His 
peaved at the Santa Radegonda Theatre artistio jubilee was celebrated on 1 May 
at Milan in the same year. On the advice, 1907 by a concert at the Royal Albert 
however, of Henry Eothcrgill Clwrley Hall. When upwardsofcightyycarsofagc 
[q.v.J, whom he met in Milan, he I'cturned he sang with much of his old mastery at a 
to England in October 1857. Arriving in concert at the Mansion House in aid of 
London, Santley w'as engaged by John the Belgian Refugees’ fund in February 
Pyke Hullah [q.v.] to sing the part of 1015. 

Adam in The Creation at St. Martin’s Hall, Santley’s voice was one of great beauty 
Long Aete, on 16 November 1857, and and carrying power, of extensive compass, 
made an immediate impression. After and perfectly even. Ilis technique in 
further studies in singing with Manuel scales, roulades, &c., was remarkable, his 
Garcia [q.v.] and in acting with Walter enunciation in various languages and in 
Lacy [q.v.], he entered on a career as a dialect singularly clear, and his declama- 
singcr probably unparalleled for length, tion, which showed coinplcle realization 
versatility, and distiirction. He appeared of the meaning of the text, eloquent, and 
in opera in English (Pyne and Harrison in accordance with the canons of the art 
Company), at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in of singing. As n man, -vvliile outspoken 
1869, and in Italian opera (U Trovatorc) where inefficiency or anything that did 
at Covent Garden, in 1862. Thereafter not ‘ring true’ was concerned, he was a 
he sang in English and Italian opera, in staunch and generous friend and ever 
London, Manchester, and elsewhere in ready to hold out a helping hand. A late 
England, in Dublin, Milan (La Seals instance of this was his active interest in 
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arrangements for concerts for the troops 
during the European 

Santley published three books: iStudcnt 
and Singer (1892), The Arl of Singitig 
(1908), and Iteminiscences of my lAfc 
(1909), written with characteristic hximour 
and containing criticisms and advice of 
value. He also composed some works for 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and a berceuse for orchestra was produced 
during liis Australian tour. A collection 
of Saiiticy relics—early Icttera, pro¬ 
grammes of state concerts, &g. —ia pre¬ 
served in the Liverpool Corporation 
Libraiy. 

Santley joined the Cinirch of Rome in 
1880. In 1887 Pope Leo XIII made him 
kniglrt commander of the order of St. 
Gregory tile Great. He wag Icnighted in 
1907. He died in London 22 September 
1022 . A lending article in 'The Times 
(20 September) referred to him as n great 
singer, creator of a classical epoch, to 
whom the English people had granted the 
respect due to a high-minded gentleman 
and a simple, devout Christian. 

Santley was twice married: first, in 
1858 to Gertrude (died 1882), daughter of 
John Mitclicll Kemble [q.v.J, tlic histor¬ 
ian ; by her he had two sons and three 
daughters; secondly, in 1884 to Elizabeth 
Maiy, daughter of George Roso-Innes, by 
whom he hud one son. His eldest daughter, 
Edith, was well known as a concert singer. 

[The Times, 23 September 1022; Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and il'/Hsic/a»s, 3rd edi¬ 
tion, vol. iv, edited by II. C. Colics; J. A. 
Fiiller-MiiitUiud, A Doorkeeper of Music, 1920; 
Herman Klein, Thirty Years of Musical 
Life in Loridon, 1003, Mxisiciatis and Mum¬ 
mers, 1025, and The Golden Age of Opera, 
1033; George llernard Shaw, Music tn 
London, 1800-1894, 1001; J. M. Lcvieii, 
Sir Charles Santley, 1030 ; personal knowledge. 
Portitiit, Itoyal Academy Pictures, 1000.] 

J. M. LliVlEN, 

SARGEAUNT, JOHN (18D7-1922), 
teacher and scholar, was born at Irthling- 
borough, Northamptonshire, 12 August 
1857, the eldest son of John Barneby 
Sargeaunt, barristcr-at-law, by his tvife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev- William 
Drake, curate-in-eharge of St. Giles’s 
church, Northampton. He was educated nt 
Bedford grammar school under James Sur¬ 
tees Pliillpotts, and in 1876 went up witlia 
classical .scholarship to University College, 
Oxford, of which George Granville Bradley 
was then master and Samuel Henry 
Butcher senior classical tutor. He ob¬ 
tained a first class in classical moderations 


Sargeaunt 

(1878) and n second class in litcrac hninani- 
ores (1880). He was president of the Union 
Society in 1881. 

On leaving Oxford, Savgeaunt went as 
a master to Inverness College, and in 1885 
becainc master of the classical sixth form 
at Felsted School, Five year.g Inter, on the 
i-ecommcndation of Dr. Bradley, then 
denn of Westminster, Dr. William Guidon 
Rutherford [q,v.], headmaster of West¬ 
minster School, offered Sargeaunt a place 
on his stair, andin January 1890 Sargeaunt 
began his work there ns muster of the 
classical sixth form. That form is not the 
highest division in the .school, for West¬ 
minster preserves the seventh form of 
Dr. Busby’s day. Sni'gcaiint held hi.g post 
for nearly twenty-nine years with n 
di.stinction which made him one of the 
select company of .schoolmasters who 
enjoy a reputation and n nioinory far 
•wider than the field of their main work. 

Sargeaiint’s oxccjitiounl capacity ns a 
teacher rvas founded not only upon the 
veT.satUity of his learning but also upon 
the breadth of hi.s tastc.s. Fislicnnun, 
mountaineer, botani.st, and gardener, he 
was also archer, amateur actor, and 
devotee of the chessboard and bridge- 
table. He was an antiquary and an ardent 
genealogist. I-Ic hud a wide and thorough 
jeomnaond of Greek and Latin literature, a 
lifelong passion for poetry, and a skilled 
and sensitive appreciation of English 
letters. He was most nt home in the 
eighteenth century. It almost follows 
that he was first and foremost a Virgilian. 
The chief of his familiars was Dr. Johnson, 
whose distaste for music lie sliavecl, though 
not liis toryism. All Sargeaunt’s re¬ 
sources were at the command of a masterly 
memory, and all contributed copiously to 
his teaching. It wa.s true in a narrow sense 
that he taught witliout nietliod or dis¬ 
cipline. He could afford to indulge his 
iinpedagogic aversion from penalties, for 
he enjoyed an cllortles.s hold upon boys 
and their interest, and lioys were eager 
to justify his quiet nssuiii|.ition that they 
were responsible fellow-learners. The 
method was equally free. Sargeaunt 
taught by digression: there was no saying 
where the play of illustration, quotation, 
and parallel, not witliout driiinatic im¬ 
personation and declamation at times, 
might not carry a lesson. It was not a 
sj'stem at work, but a personality, and the 
end was attained when a boy became 
fired with the determin.atioii to seek out 
Sargcaiint’s treasures for himself. 

Sargeaunt was a bachelor and, with his 
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ensy, humorous temperament, a clubbable distinguished surgeon attached to Wills 
man. He availed himself fully of the social Hospital, Philadelphia, from 18*14 to 1854, 
and literary opportunities ■which London by his wife, Maiy Ncwbold, only child of 
offers. He was a member of the Literary John Singer,of Philadelphia. Tlic Sargent 
Society, sometime ‘prior’ of the Johnson family is descended from 'William Sargent 
Club, and an original member of tlic Pepys rvho cnii^ated from Gloucestcir, England, 
Club. to America in the seventeenth century 

Sargeaunt, claiming that ‘boys have a and is first mentioned in 1678, asnre.sidcnt 
right not to be taught by a sexagenarian’, of Gloucester, Massachu.setts; ivliilc the 
retired nt Christmas 1918 to a small house descent of the Singer family can be irnced 
which he had built near Fairwarp in from Caspar Singer, n native of Alsace- 
Sussex. He intended to employ his leisure LorrtUine, who settled in Atucrica in 1780. 
as an additional inspector under the Mrs. FityAVilliain Sargent -was a highly 
Board of Education, in local government, culturcdwonian.Qrtisticiiswcllasimisical; 
and in •writing. But in little more than and it was owing to her influence tlmt in 
three years a sudden illness cut short Jus 1854 her husband, at the early age of 
life. He (lied at Hove 20 March 1922, and thirty-four, gave up his practice—which 
was buried in Brighton cemetery, had already broiiglit him independent 

Sargenunt’s published output, like that means, supplcmentctl after his marriage 
of many who have given their lives to by his wife’s personal lortune—and went 
teaching, leaves too scanty a memorial of to live with her in Eiirojje, settling fivat 
his scliolav.ship. His principal works were in Florence. After the hirth of their only 
the Annals of IVestmin&ler School (1898), son, three daughters wore born to Dr. 
an excellent example of lightly borne and Mrs, Sargent, two of whom survived 
erudition, and nn edition of the restored infancy. 

text of Drytkn’s Poc7ns (1010). His ob- Jolm Sargcnt’.s early life was spent with 
servation of the annual Latin play on the his parents in making sojourns of varying 
Westminster stage is reflected in the length in diffei'cnt countries of Europe, 
translation and edition of the plays of chiefly however in Italy and Prance. 
Terence, which lie contributed to the Muchcarewns expended on his education, 
Loeb classical library in 1012. He con- and especially on his musical training, 
tribiitcd two essays to the Johnson Chib Originally intended for a naval career, his 
Pnpers in 1899, and "Was joint-editor with artistic ineliuations w’crc not slow in 
Mr. George Wliale of two volumes of the declaring themselves. Among tliosc who 
Club’s Papers (1890 and 1020). He wns first gave them giiidance were, during a 
also the author of Virgil's Pastorals in stay at Miirrcn in the summer of 18(58, 
English Verse (1000), an edition of Pope’s Joseph ICarquImrson, U.A., wlio ^vas then 
Essay on Criliclsm (190D), a little book on n young artist some ten years older than 
theTrces,Sfmibsa}}dPla}]tsofyirgH{1020), Sargent; ami, during tlie (vintcr of 18(58- 
nn important tract on The Promweia- 1809 in Home, the landscn])c painter 
UonofEnglishU'ordsdermdfromthcLatin Feodor Karl Welsch (1820-H)() 1), a pupil 
(1020), and of various school text-books of P’clix Ziem and Alc.viandrc Caluine, who 
of the Latin and English classics. At the had lived for eight years in America, 
time of hia death he had completed a During the winter of 1870-1871 Sargent 
selection of his poems, posthuinoiusly studied at the Accadeinia dellc Belle Artl 
published under the title of fVestminsler at Florence, which was pronounced by 
Verses (1922), and n translation of tlic him shortly afterwards to be ‘the most 
Odyssey into English hexameters. imsatisfactory institution imaginable’; 

[Tfte Times, 28 and 24 March 1022; Memoir but although by now it had l)een decided 
by Dr. James Gow, prefixed to TVeslininsler tJiat he w'as to follow the caiccr of a 
Verses, 1022; T/ic Elizabethan (magazine of painter, it was not until May 187*1'tliafc his 
Westminster Scliool), April and November artistic training wn.s taken seriously iu 
1922; personal knowledge.] hand. As .shown by a letter from him to 

II. M. DA-namOTON-WAnD. Heath Wilson, writUm alniosl. three weeks 

later (12 June lH7't), he at tluit l;iine (not, 
SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1856- a.s has been stated, in October), enlcrecl 
1925), painter, was born at the Casa the .studio, in Paris, of Carolus Diiran, one 
AiTctfni in Florence 12 January 1856, the of the leading portrait-painters of tlie time 
second (but eldest surviving) child and and the artist who was to liavc t he most 
only son of Fit/Williani Sargent, of far-rcaching influence on Sargent’s dc- 
Glouccstcr, Massachusetts, and Boston, a velopmcnt. Later in the same year, he 
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waa also admitted to wovk at the iScole 
(les Bcaiix-Avts under Adolphe Yvon. To 
the next year (1875) belongs Sargent’s 
first serious effort as a portrait-painter in 
nils, his portrait of Mr. Benjamin P. 
Kissatn (now in the possession of Mrs. 

A. C. Train, U.S.A,). In May 1876 he 
sailed with liis motlicr and sister Emily 
for his first visit to America, returning 
to Paris in October; and the next year 
(1877) he sent his first contribution to the 
Salon, a portrait of Miss Watts, whieh 
brought Sargent much praise. In the 
Salon of 1878 he followed up this success 
wi th his picture ‘En route pour la p£che’ 
(now in the C!oreoran Gallcrj' of Art, 
Washington), ‘vvhicli was awarded the 
menlion honorable. 

Sargent had by now established for 
himself a recognized position among the 
younger artists of Paris. To Ids more 
notable u'orks during the next few years 
belong, among portraits, that of Carolus 
Duran (Salon, 1879), ‘Madame R. S.’ (‘a 
Chilian lady’, Salon, 1881, awarded the 
second class medal), tile ‘Lady with the 
Rose ’ (Miss Buvckharclt, also Salon, 1881), 
‘Mrs. Yalle Austin’ (Salon, 1882), and the 
‘Daughters of Edward Roit’ (Salon, 1883, 
now in the Museum of Idne Arts, Boston, 
U.S.A.). Among subject pictures arc the 
‘Fuin^e d’Ambre Gris’ (Salon, 1880) and 
‘ElJaleo’ (Salon, 1882,nowiii the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Mtcseiim, Boston), which 
rcllect the artist’s experiences during a 
journey to Spain and Morocco in 1870- 
1380. While in Spain, Sargent executed 
many copies of works by Velazquez; and 
in the spring of 1880 iio copied paintings 
by Frans Hals at Haarlem. For all this 
interest in the study of the old masters, he 
was yet enthusiastically identified with 
the art movements of his day; and it is on 
recoifl that during his Paris years, in 
1881, he described himself as an impres¬ 
sionist and an ‘intransigeant’, entirely 
given up to the faithful rejiroduction of 
‘Ics valeurs’. His admiration for Claude 
lilonct ivas, on tlic testimony of that 
painter himself, forcibly expressed as far 
back ns about the year 1870. 

The year I88'l. was fraught with destiny 
for Sargent, for in the spring he exhibited 
fit the Salon his portrait (begim in 1883) 
of Madame Onutreau, a celebrated Paris 
beauty; and the ])ieLurc, daringly con¬ 
ceived in a s[)ii'it of simplilication which is, 
perhaps, not untinged with sophistication, 
achieved on the occasion of its public ex¬ 
hibition a veritable siiccds de scandale. The 
picture is now in tlicMetropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York, and an unfinished life- 
.size variant hangs in the Tate Gallery. 
The storm of vituperative criticism u’hicJi 
it met with had to some extent the effect 
of making Paris uncongenial to .Sargent; 
he spent the summer of I88'i in England, 
which he had visited twice before and 
where, in 1882, he had hr.st exJiibilcd at 
the Royal Academy. The main artistic 
result of Ills sojourn in England ^vas a 
portrait group, ‘The Misses Vickers’ 
(Salon, 1885, Royal Academy, 1880). 
After a brief return to Paris he settled in 
Loudon at the beginning of 1883( taking 
J. M. Whistler’s former studio at 33 Titc 
Street, Chelsea (subsoipicntly renumbered 
33 Tito Street), the house which was to 
i-emain his jicrmanent home for the rest 
of his life. The central achievement of 
Sargent’s early Englisli days is his study 
of childhood, ‘ Carnation, I-ily, Lily, Rose 
painted at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
during tlie autumn of 1085 and the summer 
of 1886. The picture, exliibitcd at the 
Royal Academy in 1887 and immediately 
purchased by the Chantrey trustees, was 
Sargent’s first considerable public success 
in Enghiud, In September 1887 ho went 
to America in oixlcr to carry out a commis¬ 
sion for a portrait of Mrs. llcnry G. 
Mnrquand; he spent the winter of 1887- 
1888 mainly at Boston -wiicre, in December 
1887, the first public exhibition of pictures 
by him held in America took place at the 
St. Botolph Club- 

After liis return to England in 1888 
Sargent, with untiring energy and in¬ 
dustry, continued his work as a portrait- 
painter, cveritunliy gaining among his 
contemporaries in that clci)iU’Lincnt of 
painting an international prestige which is 
almost without parallel. He was a regular 
exhibitor nttlic Royal Academy, and was 
elected A.R.A. in I8iM and 11,A. in 1H97, 
bis diploma work being‘Intel ior in Venice' 
(1899). Among his more outstatullrig 
successes as a povtrait-pninter during the 
period of his life whieli came to a close with 
the outbreak of the European War in 
1914, there may be mentioned ‘Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth’ (1880, now iii the 
Tate Gallery), the Spanish dancer ‘Car- 
moncita’ (1890, now in the Miisee du 
Luxembourg, Paris), ‘Lady Agnew of 
Lochaw^ (1803, now in tlie National 
Gallery of Scotland), ‘Coventry ratmore’ 
(1894, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery), ‘W. Graham Robertson’ (189-L), 
‘Mrs. Carl Meyer and Children’ {1896, 
now in the Tate Gallery), ‘(General Sir) 
Ian Hamilton’ (1808), ‘Lady Elcho, Mrs. 
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Adeane and Mrs. Tennant’ (1000), ‘Tliel main staircase and library of the^arae 
Misses Hunter’ (1902, now in the Tate building, Tvliicli was completed by the 
Gallery), ‘Lord Ribblcsdalc’ (1902, now time of Jiis death. In June 1018 Sargent, 
in the Tnte Gallery), ‘The Marlborough in the company of Henry Tonks, Slade 
Family’ (100.')), ‘Cora, Countess of Straf- professor of line art in the university of 
ford’(1008),‘TheEnrlofWcinyss’(lOOO), f^ndon, paid a visit to the war zone in 
and ‘Henry James’ (1013, now in the France which lasted until the end of 
National I’orti'nit Gallery). In this con- October. During this visit he witnessed in 

nexioQ mention should also be made of the August at a dressing station near Arraa 
series of nine portraits of Mr. Asher the scene which provided the subject for 
■Wertheimer, the well-known Bond Street hia great picture ‘Gassed’, which was 
art-dealer, and his family which Sargent completed the same year, exhibited at 
began in 1898 and which is now in the the Academy in 1019, and is now in the 
Tate Gallery. Iniperinl War Museum, South Kensington. 

Although Sargent during tlw period His work in connexion with the War also 
under review mainly devoted himself to includes a large portrait-group ‘Some 
portrait-painting he undertook, as far General Olficers of tile Great War’ (1922, 
back as 1800—ns part of an ambitious now in the National Portrait Gallery) and 
scheme with %s’hich other painters were two decorative panels in the IVidcncr 
also associated—to decorate the special Memorial Library, Harvard University, 
libraries floor in the BostonPublicLibrary Cambridge,Massacluisetts(1922). Sargent 
with a series of paintings which it was never wholly gave up portrait-painting, 
eventually decided were to have ns their although his output in tliat province be- 
subjcct ‘The development of religioiis came much restricted towards the end of 
tliought from paganism through Judaism his career j and to tlic very last he con- 
to Cliristinnity’. This great undertaking tiuued to produce rapid portrait-sketches 
absorbed a considerable part of Sargent’s in charcoal. 

energies for more than a quarter of a OtTicial and aeademio recognition was 
century, and was not finislied until 1010. extended to Sargent in large measure and 
Sargent having made provision for the fioin numerous ciiuirtcrs. lie received the 
inclusion of a mnnber of reliefs in his honorary degrees of D.C.L. from Oxford 
scheme of decoration, carried these out Univer-sity in 100-1 and of LL.D, from 
himself: to this series belongs a ‘Cruel- Cambridge University in 1913. lie was 
fixion’ of ■which the original bronze was a member of a large number of academies, 
presented by his two surviving sisters, as including the Acnddmic de.s Beniix-Arts of 
a memorial of their brother, to St. Paul’s 1*^01100, and he "wns awarded tlie Prussian 
Cathedral, London, while another version order ‘pour le incrite’ in 1009. For the 
is in the Tote Gallery. Skctoliing in oil famous series of artists’ self-portraits 
and water-colour during his holidays in which hangs in the Ufli/.i Gallery at 
England and abroad still further added Florence, Sargent painted liis own portrait 
to the activities of Sargent's well-filled in 1907. In the same year he was offered 
life. His work ns n water-colour painter bytheprimeministcr,Sir Henry Campbell- 
o-wed much to the inspiration of Hercules Bannerman, a knighthood, winch he 
Brabazon Brabazon [q.v,], with whom he declined, pleading as an excuse his 
became acquainted in IBBGor 1887. American citizenship, which he retained 

■B'hen the European War broke out all his life. When in 1918 the presidency 
Sargent was on a painting tour in the ofthe Royal Academy fell vacant, Sargent 
Austrian Tyrol; as nn American citizen, would undoubtedly have been elected to 
and so at that time a neutral. Iris personal that position, had he allowed his Candida- 
freedom was not interfered with, and it tnre to be put forward: but Iris innate 
was not until November 1914 that he shyness and disinclination to a[)pear in 
returned to London. The year 1916 was public caused him to decline all requests 
spent by him in England, but early in to that effect. NevertliclcKs, the influence 
1919 he went to America and stayed there of his forceful and higlily cultured per- 
for about a year. It -was during this so- sonnlity inevitably made itself felt in wide 
30urn that his work for the Boston Library circles, entii’cly irrespective of any official 
was finished; and he also no'w imdertook position; and his personal kindness and 
to carry out the decoration of -tlie rotunda sympathy, when he felt that they were 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston— needed, would at times go to quite un- 
a 'work which continued until 1921 and accustomed lengtlis. 
was followed by the decoration of the Sargent,'who never married, died in hia 
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sleep in liis I.ondon house in the early 
hours of 15 Apvii 1925, just as he was 
about to start on a voyage to America. 

A sale of tlic eontents of liis studio was 
held at Messrs. Christie’s rooms 24 and 27 
July 1925, and the pictures and drawings 
by Sargent included in it realized the huge 
total of £175,200. The entire Winter 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 102G 
was devoted to a retrospective collection 
of his works [see Illvslrations of Uie Sargent 
Exhibition, Koyal Academy 1926, 1926]; 
it had been preceded by a memorial ex¬ 
hibition held at the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston in 1925. 

It would be idle not to recognize the 
immense accomplislimcnt of Sargent in 
many directions; the imposing series of 
portraits painted by him will doubtless 
retain permanent importance as a vivid 
commentary on the clinpter of human 
history to which it relates. A certain 
essential laclc of sensitiveness may, how¬ 
ever, be .said to detract frojii tlie value of 
his work as a whole; coupled with this 
defect is a dispo.sitioii tow'arcls what is 
somewhat obviously bizarre or sophisti- 
catedly eloquent. The result is that in his 
imaginative compositions Sargent’s true 
limitations as an artist become only too 
plainly apparent. 

A cartoon of Sargent appeared in Vanity 
Fair 24 February 1900. 

[William Howe Downes, John S. Sargent, 
his Life and Work, 1920; the Hon. Sir Evan 
Cliarteris, John Sargent, 1027. For critical 
cslimatc.s of Sargent as an nrtistsce2'/(e Work 
of J. S. Sargent, with an introductory note by 
Alice Meyneli, lOOfJ, re-i-ssued with additional 
plates, end an additional introduction by J. B. 
Munson, 1927; Jacque.'?-l£milc Blanche inLa 
Ifeviie (le Paris, 1 April 1926; Roger Fry in 
'I'ransformations, 1920; aiul Kem-y James in 
Harper's Magazine, October 1887. On the 
comparatively little known circle of Sargent's 
student years in Paris, valuable information 
is contained in the letters (in Swedish) of his 
friend and fellow’-studcnt, the Finnish painter, 
Albert Edelfelt, notably those published by 
W. Soderhjelm in Profiler ur finskt kuUurliv, 
1913. The beginning of Sargent’s training 
under Carolus Duvan is fully elucidated by him 
in two letters, unknown to his previous 
biographers and written to Heath Wilson 
23 May and 12 June 1874; they arc entered 
under No. 201 in the cat.ilogiie (No. 605) of 
autograph icLtera and historical documents 
offered for sale in the spring of 1035 by Messrs. 
Mnggs Ltd., 34 and 35 Conduit Street, 
London, W,] 

T. UouiiNiua. 

SATOW, Sin ERNEST MASON (1848- 
1020), diplomatist and historian, was born 


at Clapton 30 Juno 1843. He M’us tlie 
fourth son of Hans David Christopher 
Satow, a Swedish merchant, wiio catne 
from Rign to .settle in l.ondon in 1825. 
His mother, Margaret Mason, waii English. 
Ernest Sutow was brought up in (irotc.stimt 
traditions and had a stiff, puritan educa¬ 
tion at Mill Hill School. Rut Jus studies 
at University College, London, which he 
entered in 1859, and where he graduated 
B.A. in 1861, widened his outlook. His 
desire to see Asia was fired by reading a 
hook of travel, and ho seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to compete for a student inter- 
pretership to the Far East (1801). He was 
placed first in the examination and as¬ 
signed to the consular service in Japan. 

Since 1858 the process of opening up 
Japan to the West liad begun. The first 
years of tran.sition proved dangerous for 
foreignera. Satow arrived in .Japan on 
8 September 1862, and .six clays later an 
Englishman was cut to pieces and two 
otlicrs severely wounded by tlie retainers 
of a Jupane.se nobleman called Saburo. 
Satow was on board a ship of the British 
flotilla which bombarded Saburo’s castle 
in August 1863, and he was also with the 
l^anco-Britisli fleet when it fought the 
battle of the Shimonoseki Straits a year 
later. This defeat discredited the rule of 
tire shogun, or prime minister, and induced 
the mikado to accept the terms of the 
Western poivers and to open up the 
coimtry. On the accession of a now 
inilcado, Mutsu Hito, in 1807, the shogun 
finally abdicated. During these years 
Satow, who had learned the Japanese 
language, had become the indispensable 
interpreter at the legation, to ^vhich he 
was finally appointed Japanese secretary 
in 1868. On 23 March of the .sa me year the 
minister. Sir Harry Sinitli rnrlccs [q.v.], 
and Satow were attacked by men with 
swords when proceeding to an audience 
with the mikado at Kyoto. The assassins 
iniss€Ml their blows, and the mikado’s 
horror at this incidoiit ended tlie period of 
danger for foreigners. Internal unrest and 
rebellion continued for another ten years, 
and the -work of adjustment for a genera¬ 
tion longer. Satow received the C.M.G. in 
1883 as a recognition of his services. He 
had not only learned the huiguagc but 
had got to Imow all the leading Japanese 
personalities, notably the Marquess Ito, 
tlie leader of reform, witli wJiom his 
friendship began so early as 1804. In after 
days he was wont to say that the Far East 
was not mysterious to those who knew the 
languages and cultures of Cliina and Japon, 
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Satow liiiTisclf is, in fact, the only English¬ 
man who hitherto has represented his 
country in both China ami Japan, and 
spoken the language of each. 

In 1884 Satow was appointed consul- 
general at Bangkok. He so cHstingiiishctI 
liimself that he was promoted to the rank 
of minister in 1885. But Siam did not suit 
his health, and in 1888 he became minister 
at Montevideo, an eartlily paradise in 
which he found nothing to do. 'When 
transferred to Morocco as envoy extra¬ 
ordinary and minister plenipoteiitiftry in 
1803 lie showed groat ability in negotiating 
with the Sultan iSIuIni Hussan, and visited 
his successor, Abdul Aziz, at Fez in 1894. 
In June 1805 lie received the K.C.M.G. 
and was appointed minister plenipotenti¬ 
ary at Tokio. He remained there until 
1900. 

The years during which Satow was at 
Tokio were of crucial importance in the 
Far East. No Englishman was so fitted 
as he to understand what was taking place 
or to warn his go^'el■nmcnt as to the con¬ 
sequences of the growing power of Japan. 
During the years 1894-1895 Japan de¬ 
feated China and forced her to surrender 
Korea. But she suffered a severe set-back 
when Hussia combined with Germany rind 
France to force her to give back Port 
Arthur to China, Still severer wjis the 
blow when Germany seized Kiaocliaowat 
the end of 1897 and Russia followed this 
up by occupying Port Arthur for herself 
and obtaining Chinn’s consent thereto in 
Marcii 1808. Great Rritain followed suit! 
by occupying '\Vci-hai-wei. Satow had | 
long foreseen the results of Russian 
aggression. Even in 1806 he had predicted 
that Japan was preparing to be revenged 
on Rus.sia. Russian expansion at Port 
Arthur and in Korea only illustrated his 
warnings. 

In 1900 the Boxer rebellion broke out in 
China, and the foreign legations were 
besieged in Peking, After much trouble 
they were relieved by an international 
force. In October Satow replaced Sir 
Claude Maxwell Macdonald [q.v.], the 
existing minister at Peking, who was 
transferred to Tokio. On liis arrival at 
Peking Satow undertook the diflicult task 
of inducing the Chinese government to 
submit and to pay indemnities, and the 
still more difliciilt task of reconciling the 
claims of the various Allies, and of 
managing Count Waldcrsce, the German 
generalissimo of the Inter-AIlied forces. 
During this negotiation Satow showed 
knowledge of the ^Vest as well asof the East, 


of commerce and finance ns well as of 
diplomacy, and combined suavity and 
cliarm of manncT with great firmness and 
resolution. Tlic agreement between China 
and the Powers, signed at Peking in 
September 1901, was one for wliich Satow 
deserved, and obtained, tlie credit. 

Early in 1002 the Anglo-Japancse 
Treaty of Alliance was signed. Satow was 
not con.sultcd about it beforcliancl, and he 
did not ngree with tlie view of Sir Tliomas 
(afterwards Lord) Sanderson Jq.v.] that 
it would enable thcat Britain to prevent 
Japan from making ivar upon Russia. IIo 
continued to point out the increasing 
djingcr of a Russo-Japanese war, and his 
predicUona were finally realized in Fcluu- 
ary 1904. Satow Ibllowcd tlie coiivse of tlie 
war w’ith inside kno-\vledgc and, tiirougli 
Ilia cojifideiitiul intercourse with some 
Japanese statesmen, gave the hist true 
accounts of the Jnpanc.se reasons for 
ending the war with Russia by the peace of 
Portsmouth (New IIuinp.shirc) on '28 
August 1005. Satow was recalled from 
Peking ill 1906. He liad been made 
G.C.M.G. in 1902. He now became a 
privy councillor, and -was also ajiiioiiitccl 
for six years British member of tlic Court 
of Arbitration at Tlie Hague. His last 
diplomatic service was to act us the second 
British delegate to tlie Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. Ho cuinc away 
with the belief that foreign nations 
generally exjjected a naval ivar between 
England ond Germany, and by 1909 he 
had come to expect it liimself. 

Satow never married, and he spent tlie 
remainder of his life on his property at 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonsliire. His splendid 
intellect remained quite unimpaired until 
within a few montlis of his death, which 
took place at Ottery .St. Mary 20 August 
1029 at the age of eighty-six. Originally 
a pronounced sceptic, he became converted 
to a personal form of Cliristianity in 1887 
and was thereafter deeply religions. He 
was happy with liis Iloivers and his books 
in retirement, and kept in toucli with tlic 
outside world and with personal friends. 
He read deeply in tlie literatures of Eng¬ 
land, I'Tance, Germany, Spain, and Italy 
as well a.s of Japan and China. 

Satow is one of Lhc few British ininislcrs 
abroad who have shown (hemselves as 
accomplislicd in the tlieory as in Ihe 
praclice of tliplomacy, iiiul of the still 
fewer who hnvc written liistory. He re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of D.C.b. fi om 
the university of Oxford and lliat of LL.D. 
from the university of Cambridge, and 
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gave the Rede Icctiii'c nt the latter in 
1008, He wrote various stiuUcs on inter¬ 
national law and history, and delivered his 
final message in n work full of practical 
wisdom, legal acumen, and antiquiirinn 
knowledge, entitled A Guide to Diplmnatic 
Fruclke (1017, 2nd edition 1922. The 
Srcl edition, 1D32, is much altered and was 
not revised or authoriiced by Satow). He 
contributed a chapter on ‘The Far East 
1815-1871 ’ to volume xi of the Cambridge 
Modern TIislortj (1900). Many articles hy 
him on phases of the language, history, 
and literature of Japan, Korea, and Siam 
are contained in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Jnjian (1872-1809). His 
two most notable historico-icgal articles 
are ‘Private Property at Sea in Time of 
Wav’ (Nineteenth Century and After, 
February 1918), and ‘Pacta simtservanda’ 
(Cambridge Ilisloricnl Journal, vol. i, i\o. 8, 
1925). His own account of his early years 
in Japan (A Diplomat in Japan, 1021) is 
historically of high value. 

Satow’s comments on history and 
polities arc dillicult to find in his published 
works, as he remained invariably discreet. 
But some judgements known to his friends 
are worth recording. Castlereagh and 
Canning he considered the greatest British 
foreign ministers. He preferred the latter 
because of liis handling of public opinion, 
and in view of the wonderful clearness of i 
his dispatches, He condemned Palmerston I 
for his policy in the Chinese War, but' 
acknowledged the force of his character. 
Of his own chiefs he admired the massive 
character of Lord Salisbury, the worldly 
wisdom of Lord Lansdownc, and the 
integrity of Sir Edward Grey. A. J. 
Balfour and Sir Hcniy' Campbell-Baimcr- 
inan he thcnight too amateur to excel in 
foreign politics. He deplored the former’s 
handling of tlie Port Arthur question in 
March 1898 ; he considered the latter had 
failed at the Second Hague Pcace_ Con¬ 
ference, for ho had not been clear in his 
views over disarmament and in respect of 
the capture of private property at sea. At 
The Hague he detected the rising abilities 
of (Sir) Eyre Crowe [(pv.], and he had a 
warm personal regard for Loixl Curzon. 
Of ministers abroad in the past he thought 
Lord Stratford dc Redcliffe the most 
powerful and the first lilarl of Malnicsbuiy' 
the -wisest. He thouglit Lord Lyons the 
most ])nulcnt and Lord Dufferin the most 
adroit of the diplomats of his own day. 
As regards the mctliods of diplomacj', he 
adliered to conlidciitiiil intercourse but 
stipulated that honesty and integrity 


should accompany it. He was a believer 
in constitutionalism and in parliaments 
and bad a great suspicion of dictatorships. 
He sought to ajiply the rule of law to inter¬ 
national politics, but, being a realist, knew 
the dangers of pressing it too far. He was 
at first inclined to question the usefulness 
of the League of Nations, but ended by 
acknowledging its value. The perninnent 
Court at The Hague in especinl appealed 
to him as laying down, for the first time, a 
standard of international justice. Ho 
believed that the future of international 
relations would represent a compromise 
between the pre-1914 diplomacy and the 
subsequent diplomacy of publicity and 
discussion. 

A cartoon of Satow by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 23 April 1908. 

[11. M. Allen, The Itt. lion. Sir Entest Satoru. 

A Memoir (containing a porlmit and a com¬ 
plete list of his \rriLings), 1088 ; Sir Ernest 
Satow, A Diplomat in Japan, 1021 . Sutow’.s 
private papers arc in ttie Public llecor<l 
Oilicc. Manyofliis dispalciics, togctlior with 
n selection of his private pii]ier.s, are publislicd 
in liritish Documents on Uic Origins of the 
War, edited by G. 1*. Gooch and II. W. V. 
Tcinperley, vols. i, p. 316, ii, p. 417, iv, p. (139, 
and viii, p. 750.] H. \Y. V. TEJiriinuuY. 

SCr-L\llLTEB, Dame MARY ANN 
DACOMB (1845-1980), gynaecological 
surgeon, was born in London 18 June 1845, 
the only daughter of William Caudler 
Bird, later of the Hollies, Kcrsal, Miui- 
chester, by his lirst wife, Mary Dacomb, 
who died ten days after tlie birth of her 
child. Five years later Mary Bii'd’s father 
married again, and owing to the influence 
of an enlightened stepmother, she roeeived 
an education unusually good for the time, 
first at a boarding-school in Manchester, 
then at a school in New Brighton, ^vhere 
she show'Cd her a])tilu(le for f>eien{!e, and 
later, at a school in St. John’s Wood, 
where she again showed her interest in 
science and also in music, an interest 
which she preserved all her life. She -was 
fond of riding, but never joined in games 
and disliked dances and parties. 

In 1805, Mary Bird met iicr future 
husband, William Mason Seluirlieb, son of 
Charles Scharlieb, of Madras; he was in 
England reading for the bar, and in 
December of that year tliey were married. 
Early in 1800 Mary Scliarlieb and her 
IJiasliand, -ivho had bcDii culled to the bar 
by the Middle Temple, sailed for Madras. 
Their elder son was born there in 180(3, 
their younger son in 1808, and their 
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dmightcT in 1870. Fiom her husband's 
clients nnd clerks Mary Scharlieb heard 
much of the sufferings of Hindu and 
Mohammedan women, nnd thus became 
aware of the urgent need of qualified 
medical women to attend and help them. 
A-fter much delay and opposition, she, 
together with three otlier women, secured 
entrunce to the Madras Medical School, 
where, after tlnce years, in 1877 she duly 
became qualified. Then, early in 1878, 
for the sake of the health and education 
of her children, andulso forher own health, 
she returned to England. She had deter¬ 
mined to obtain medical qualification in 
the unWersity of London, and during the 
the voyage home, in the intervals of 
looking after her children, she studied 
mathematics with one of the engineers of 
the ship, nnd read the other necessary 
subjects in preparation for tlie London 
matriculation examination. In 1878 she 
entered as a student at the London School 
of Medicine for Women and the Royal 
Free Hospital. In 1882 she passed the 
M.B. examination, being awarded tlie 
gold medal and scliolai\ship in obstetrics. 

In 1883 Mary Scharlieb went to Vienna 
in order to gain practice in operative 
midwifery, after wiiich she and her hus¬ 
band, whom she joined in Brindisi, came 
to England to spend the Easter vacation 
with their children. Ill the autumn they 
returned to India, but before they left 
Mrs. Scharlieb was received by Queen 
Victoria and on the day before their 
departure by the Prince and I*rincess of 
Wales. The queen insisted on hearing 
details of the dilTicultics and sufferings of 
the caste and Gosha women, and finally 
said: ‘How can they tell me that there is 
no need for medical women in India?’ 
She sent Mary Scharlieb back with a 
message for her future patients; ‘Tell 
them how deeply their queen sympathises 
with them, and hoiv’ glad she is that they 
should have medical \v'omen to help them 
in their hour of need.’ Back in India,Maty 
Scharlieb soon realized the necessity for 
hospital treatment for her patients, nnd 
the outcoino of her work was the establish¬ 
ment about 1884-1886 of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital for Caste nnd Gosha W'oinen in 
Madras. She built up a very large private 
practice, but, her health once more failing, 
she left Madras in February 1887, and 
came again to London. In 1888 she 
gi’fldiiated M.D. of London University^— 
being the first woman to do so—and in 
1889 was appointed lecturer on di.iienses of 
women at the School of Medicine for 


Women. Thvo years later (1801) her hus¬ 
band died, only a short time after he had 
returned to England. 

After her husband’s death Maiy Schar¬ 
lieb remained in England, and there 
followed a period full of work and rccogui- 
tioii. From 1802 to 1003 she was senior 
surgeon nt the Now Hosiiitfil for Women 
(aftenvavds the Eli/.ahetli Garrett Ander¬ 
son Hospital), and was a member of its 
consultant staff until her death. She ob¬ 
tained tlic M.S. degrcie in 1897, and in 
1002 she was appointed gynaecologist ut 
the Royal Fme Hospital, thus becoming 
the first woman to hold a staff appoint¬ 
ment in a London general hospital. In 
1013 she was appointed to serve on the 
royal commission on venci'oal diseases. In 
1017 she was made C.B.E. and was also 
elected president of the London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women, nnd in 1026 slie was created 
D.B.E. In 1920 she was appointed one of 
the first women magistrates, serving in 
one of the children’s courts. She was a 
commissioner in lunacy for Marylebone, 
and one of the visiting magistrates for 
Holloway Gaol. In 1928 she received the 
honorary degree ofLL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. She tiicd in London at the 
house of her younger son 21 November 
1030, having seen patients until within 
ten days of her deatii. 

Dame Mary Scliarlicb was an indefatig¬ 
able worker and a remarkably skilful 
operator, and although she never liad an 
operating knife in her hand until slic was 
forty years of age sJie .soon became one 
of tile great abdominal surgeons of her 
day. She was not only a grout surgeon but 
also a great physician. A keen sense of 
humour and a deep vein of cotniiion sense 
running through her tliorough Icnowlcdgo 
of human nature equipped licr for dealing 
with the mental as well as the physical 
difficulties of her patients. lSIig was inter¬ 
ested in life from many angles and had the 
gift of true friendship. Slie was a woman 
of deep religious conviction, her faith 
dominating her life. 

By her surgical skill and by her i)owers 
of diagnosis us well ns by the siiniLy and 
charm of a remarkable and vigorous per¬ 
sonality, Dame Mary Selnirlieb secured lor 
herself a very honoured place in ibe 
medical world of her clay, and probably 
more than any one other woman .siic 
familiarised tiie general puIiHc ndtli tJie 
work of medical women in Great Britain. 
The name of‘Mrs. Scharlieb’ was a house¬ 
hold word and, for many, she became the 
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emboclijnent of tJieir idea of medical 

women, 

[Maiy Sclinrlieb, Reminiscences, 1024; pri¬ 
vate iiifoi'iiiation; personal knowledge.] 

W. C. CuLJtia. 

SCHLICH, Sir WILLIAM (18-10-1025), 
forester, was born at Flonlieim in Rhein- 
liessen, Gcnnarry, 28 February 1840, the 
sixth son of Kirchenvat Daniel Sclilich, a 
Lutheran pastor, of Hease-Darmstadt, by 
his Avife, Charlotte Fi'ank. He was edu¬ 
cated ut Daniistaclt, Karlsruhe, and at the 
university of Giessen, Avliere he took his 
degree of Ph.D. in 1800. The same year 
he accepted an appointment in the Indian 
Forest department, and was posted to 
Burma, Avhcrc he served until 1870, when 
he Avas transferred to Sind. In 1872 he 
Avas again transferred, on promotion, to 
tlie conservatorship of forests of Bengal, 
which at that time included not only 
Bengal proper but also Bihar and Orissa 
as AVcll as Assam. Schlich administered 
this lieavy charge until 1879, when he 
proceeded to Kurope on furlough. On his 
return to India in 18B0 he was posted to 
tlie Punjab as conservator of forests, but 
the folloAving year he Avas appointed to 
act as inspector-general of forests to the 
government of India in place of Sir 
Dietrich Brandis [q.v.]. lie was confirmed 
in this appointment in April 1883, when 
Brandis retired from the service, and held 
it until February 1885, Avhen he finally 
left India in order to organize the forestry 
branch at the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill, Engleficid Green. 
Perha])5 the most important measure 
passed during Schlich’a term of ollice as 
inspector-general of forests Avas the forma¬ 
tion of the Imperial VVorlcingPlans branch, 
Avhich ensured the preparation of forest 
Avorking plans on approved lines and their 
scrutiny by a central authority. Although 
he left India in 1885, he did not aetunlly 
retire from the service until 1 January 
1889. He became a naturalized British 
subject in 1880. 

Valuable as had been Schlich’s services 
in the Indian b'orest department, his 
subsequent services in the causeof forestry 
Avere even more distinguished. His ap¬ 
pointment in 1885 to tJie professorship of 
forestry at Coopers Hill gave him full 
scope for the display of those qualities 
Avhich marked him out as an unusiurUy 
successful teacher. Combining sound 
knowledge, judgement, and enthusiasm 
for his subject Avithakcen sense of luunour, 
he succeeded in Avinning to a remarkable 


degree the confidence and afl'cction of his 
pupils. His duties at Coopens Hill were 
concerned primarily Avith the triAining of 
recruits for the Indian Poicst service, 
•althougli a fcAV of his piijjils obtained 
appointments in other pni ta of the British 
Empire. 

On the decision, taken in if)05, to close 
the college, its forestry bvaueh was trails- 
ferred to Oxford, and although he had 
then reached the age of sixty-flve, Schlich 
succeeded in building up a scliool of 
forestiy worthy of the university which 
had adopted it. In its earlier years the 
Oxford school continued the tradition of 
Coopers Hill in being primEuily a training 
centre for the Indian Forest service, and 
Sclilich mnintained an olUcial connexion 
witli the India Ollice until loll, Avhen the 
necessity for this connexion had ceased 
to exist; the university then njipoiiitcd 
liim reader Avith the status of professor of 
forestry. By this time, OAving to the de¬ 
mand for trained forest oil jeers in other 
parts of the Empire, the scope of the 
school had become eonsiderubly widened. 
Sclilich’s services to India, Avhich Averc 
reivarded in 1891 with tlio C.I.E. and iji 
1000 Avith the K.C.I.E., may be realized 
from the fact that he Avas responsible, 
Avhile at Cooj^ers Hill and at Oxford, for 
the training of no fcAver tlian 272 out of a 
total of 283 oiTlcers Avho joined the Indian 
Forest service during that period. At 
Oxford he Avorked strenuously to obtain 
full recognition for forestry as a branch 
of scientific learning in the university, 
first, by liaving it Included among the 
subjects of the B.A. degree, and secondly, 
by securing the ciidoAvincut of a permanent 
professorship. In 1019 he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his efforts croAvnod Avith 
success. He retired from his uni\'Ci'sity 
post 1 January 1920, but continued to 
reside in Oxford, occupying himself Avith 
Avriting until Jus dcatli five years later. 

Schlich’s activities were by no means 
confined to academic work. His advice 
on matters concerning forestry Avas widely 
sought, and the British Empire as a Avhole 
has reason to be grateful for tlie scrAUces 
rendered by him. Among otlicr things, 
he constantly urged on the British goA’crn- 
ment the importance of increasing the 
supplies of home-grown timber by affores¬ 
tation and by improving tlie condition of 
British Avoodlands. He was a incinbcr of 
the forestry sub-committee of the Re¬ 
construction Committee Avhich Avas ap¬ 
pointed in 1016 to consider this question, 
and whose final report, issued in 1918, led 
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to an extensive Hohcinc of state afforesta¬ 
tion. lie wis elected a fellow of thcHoyal 
Societj’ in 1001, and an lionorarj' fellow 
of St. Jolin’s College, Oxford, in 1009. He 
was president of the Royal English 
Arboi'iciiltiiral Society in 1913-1914, and 
was on the governing council of the Em¬ 
pire Forestry Association at the time of 
his death. 

Among his published \vritings, Sclilich’s 
Manual oj Forestry, iii five volumes— 
three by himself and two by his colleague 
W. il. Fisher—ranks as a standard work. 
The first edition appeared from 1889 
(vol. 1) to 1806 (vol. and each volume 
went through trvo or more editions, the 
last (vol. 3, fiftlr edition) being published 
in 1925, when he ^vas cighty-flve years of 
age. His other publications include 
Forestry in the United Kivgdorn (1904), 
and numerous papers and reports. Hew'os 
the first honorary editor of The Indian 
Forester, u professional journal started in 
1875, and was a contributor to its pages 
until the year of liis death. I 

Schlich died at Oxford 28 September 
192,'). He was twice married: first, in 1874 
to Jlaiy Margaret (died 1878), daughter of 
William Smith, civil engineer; secondly, 
in 1886 to Adelc EmilieMathilde, daughter 
of Hermann Marsily, of Antwerp. By 
his first wife he hud one .son, who died in 
childhood, and one daughter, and by his 
second, one son and three daughters. 

[The Times, 1 October 1025; Nature, 24 
October 3 025; Fjii pi re l^orestnj Jouruai, 1025; 
private iiifonnntion.] R. S. Tboup. 

SCOTT, GEORGE HERBERT (1888- 
1930), airship commander, was born in 
Lewisham, London, 25 May 1888, the 
eldest son of George Hall Scott, civil 
engineer, by his wife, Margaret Wilkinson. 
He was educated at Alton School, Ply¬ 
mouth, at Richmond School, Yorkshire, 
and at the Royal Naval Engineering 
College, Keyham. From 1908 onwards he 
was engaged in general engineering, and 
just before the European War he w’as 
emploj'cd on the biiildiiig of naval vessels 
in the yards of the Sociedad Espafiola de 
Coiistniccion, at Ferrol, Spain. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European 
War in 1014 Scott joined the Royal Naval 
Air Service as a lliglit sub-licutcnnnt and 
was sent for training to the airship stations 
at Farnborough and Kiiigsnorth, Kent. In 
May 1915 he was appointed to the aii'slup 
station at Barrow-in-l^rncss, and he 
remained there until October 1916 when 
he left in order to take command of tire 


airship station at Aiiglesea. In ivrtuch of 
the following year he ^vas Ijaclc at Ihurow 
as captain of the Par.seval airship P. 4 . 

In April 1017 the first British rigid 
airship to fly, No. 9, wliicli had liecn built 
by Messrs. Vickers at Barrow, ^va.s taken 
into service at How'den, Yorksliire, and 
Squadron Commander ScoLt was po,5t(;d 
to Howden to take command of her. In 
July he took the sliip on jjatrol off the 
north-east coast and wa.s in the air for 
tw'enty-seven hours, a notable lliglit for a 
British ‘rigid’ at the time. He subse¬ 
quently coinniuiidcd the same airship at 
Cramvell, Lincolnshire, and at Pulliam, 
Norfolk, and it was wliilc; lie w'as at the 
latter station that he developed the system 
—^with which his name is associated—of 
mooring iiirsliips at the head of a mast or 
tower. 

On the formation of the Royal Air Force 
in April 1918, Scott was gazetted to the 
rank of major. In November 1918, soon 
after the signing of the Armistice, lie went 
to Incliinnun, Renfrewshire, where Messns. 
William Beavdmoro were building the 
‘rigid’H. 34, u copy of the Zcjipolin airship 
L. 33 which had landed, ow'ing to damage 
by anti-aircraft gnn-Iire, near Mersea 
Island in September 1016. Ho was given 
command of the R. 34 on her completion 
and received orders to prepare for u 
voyage to the United States of America. 
The journey wa-s made in .July 1919. The 
R. 34 left East Fortmie, East Lothian, at 
1.42 n.ni. on 2 July and returned to 
Pulhnm, where she landed, at 6.57 a,in. 
oil 13 July. Tlic outward journey to 
Mincola, east of New York, during whicli 
mails were drojqjcd at Newfoundlatul, 
was made in 108 hours 12 minutes, and 
the homeward journey, al'ler circling New 
York, was completed in 75 hours 3 iniiuitcs. 
During her whole flight of some 6,000 
miles, the R. 34 was in wireless touch witli 
the Air Ministry in London. She encoun¬ 
tered severe electrical storms, particularly 
off St. John’s, and she was much thrown 
about; but the cool, alert, and cx]>ert 
handling of Seotl brought the sliip safely 
through the orihnil. This was tlic first 
airship flight nci'o.ss tlic Atlantic, and for 
his achievement .Scott was uAvarded the 
C.B.E. He had already received llie Air 
Force cross in 1018 forhis rvork on aiisliips 
during the War. 

In October 1910 Scott retired from tlic 
Royal Air Force, but in 1920 he Avns 
appointed to the technical staff of the 
Royal Airship Works at Cuvdington, Bed¬ 
ford. Airship development in England, 
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however, after being stiimilatcd by the 
Wav, began to languish in peace time, and 
soon ceased altogether, although a micleus 
staff, including Scott, was retained at 
Pulham. About 192t, the government 
once again took up the problem of the 
airsihp, and Scott was ai>pointed to the 
Air Ministry as olfieer in charge of flying 
and training in the directorate of airship 
development, The project was to open up 
airship communications throughout the 
British Empire, and in 1027 Scott visited 
Canada in order to advise the Canadian 
government on the selection of a site for 
an airship base. As a result of his visit n 
mooring tower was built at St. Hubert, 
■Montreal. 

In January 1030 Scott was appointed 
assistant director for airship development 
with responsibility for all airship flying 
ojicrations and for the traiiriug of airship | 
crews. He was also responsible for the 
trials of the new British ‘rigids’, the 
R. 100 and R. 101. He made his second 
flight acvoHH tljo Atlantic, although not in 
command, in the 11. 100, which left Caxd- 
ington, at 8.48 a.m. on 20 July 1030 and 
reached St. Ilnbert, Monti*eal, at 2.25 a.m. 
on 1 August after u joiuney of B.SG-l! miles. 
On 4 October 1980 he .set out as a passenger 
in tlic R. 101 on n fliglit to India, and he 
was among the forty-eight victims when 
the sliip crashed and caught fire at 2 a.m. 
on 5 October at Allonne, near Beauvais, 
li'rancc. He had been re.sponsible witlr 
Ideutcnant-Coloncl C. Richmond, the 
designer of the R. 101, for the unbraced 
transverse frame, first used in that ship 
and regarded as one of tlie most important 
developments in air,ship construction. 

Scott was a quiet, conscientious, and 
hard-working ofliccr. A trained and c.k- 
perienced engineer, he had a firm belief in 
the future of the airship, and liis life rvas 
devoted to the establishment of the ainship 
as a safe and reliable form of transport. 
His pioneering efforts he regarded solely 
as incidental to this end, and in no sense 
as record-breaking achievements. He was, 
^vithout doubt, the foremost British air¬ 
ship commander of liis time. 

Scott manied in 1010 Jessie, ilic eldest 
daughter of Archibald Jack Campbell,' 
general manager of Messrs. WilliamBeard- 
inore’s shipbuilding yards, Dalniuir, and 
had one son and three daughters. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
H. A. JoNliS. 

scorr. Sin PERCY MORETON, first 
baronet (1868-1024), admiral, tlie son of 


Montagu Scott, solicitor, by hi.s wife, 
Laura ICezia Snelling, was I)orn in Canoii- 
biiiy, North London, 10 July 1868 . Ilo’svas 
educated at Eastman’s Naval Academy, 
Southsea, and entered the Uyiiannia as a 
naval cadet in vSeptember 1808. In Decem¬ 
ber 1867 he was ai)pointed to tlie Forfc 
frigate and sailed in herto the East Indies, 
where she became flagship of Commodore 
Sir Leopold Heath. He was rated midship¬ 
man in June 1808, and returned to Eng¬ 
land at tlie end of a three and a half years’ 
commission in Pebruary 1872. After a 
year’s service in the new armoured batlle- 
ship Hercules, having been promoted sub- 
I lieutenant in December 1872, ho joined 
the Excellent gunnery school ship in order 
to complete examinations. When the 
Ashanti War broke out Scott volunteered 
for service on the West coast of Africa 
and ivas appointed to the Active., flagship 
of (Sir) 'Williain Ilewett. He arrived too 
late for active service in the campaign. 
He remained in the Active until April 
1877 —jnemorobJe eomumsioji covcriit^ 
a number of minor operations on the West 
coast of Africa. Scott was pi'omotecl 
lieutenant in November 1875, and re¬ 
commended in dispatches for services in 
the Congo expedition of that year. In 
September 1877, he was appointed to the 
Excellent for a guiinoi'y oonrse, and re¬ 
mained in the school as junior staff olhccr 
imtil July 1860. 

Scott was then appointed gunnery 
lieutenant of the Inconstant, flagship of 
Lord Cionw'iHiain’s squadron, which was 
commissioned for a voyage round the 
•world, was detained on tlie way for service 
at the Cape during the Boer War, and 
on the completion of the cniiso was sent 
•to the Mediterranean for the Egyptian 
campaign at Alexandra in 1882. Scott did 
valuable service in mount ing some heavy 
Egyptian guns for the army, for which he 
was praised in military dispatches. In 
November 1882 he was appointed to the 
Caiiilmdge gunneiy school at Devonporfc 
as senior staff oflker, and in April 1883 
was again .sent to the En-cellcnt, wliorc he 
remained until promoted eonuuaiidcr in 
September 1886. From ScpLemlier 1887 
until E’cbriiary 1890 he was commander 
of the Edinburgh, Meditertaiionn station, 
and then returned to the Eivcetlcnt for 
another three yeur.s, during which he was 
active in coavwting the gunnery 
school at Wluile Island in Lo a moflel naval 
barracks and training establislimcut. 
Scott was proinoled captain in January 
1803, and after two and a half years’ 
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service on the ordnance committee at' 
Woohvich, was in command of the Scylla in 
the Mediterranean from May 180G to July 
1890. "While in tliat ship he developed 
and introduced a number of valuable 
inventions in signal nppnrattis andguiinery 
appliances. By the latter means ho he- 
came a pioneer in the improvement of 
gunnery practice in the fleet imd estab¬ 
lished a record for marksmanship and rate 
of lire in the firing of his own ship. 

In September 1800 Scott was appointed 
captain of the Terrible for service on the 
Chinn station; but owing to the trouble 
impending in South Africa, the ship 
proceeded via the Cape, and was detnined 
tlicre until March 10()0. On the outbreak 
of the South African War, Scott rendered 
valuable service by devising land moimt- 
ings and carriages for the heavy d-.T-hicli 
naval guns Avhich were landed for the 
defence of Ladysmith and undoubtedly 
saved the situation. He also mounted on 
mobile mountings a number of 4.7-inch 
and G-inch girns whicli accompanied the 
navnl brigades attached to the armies. 
For these very valuable services he re¬ 
ceived the C.B. {1900). I'br a short time 
Scott acted as military coninmndant at 
Durban. He reached the China station at 
the time of the Boxer rebellion, and once 
again he was able to devise mountings and 
to land hca^'y guns, which were used in 
the international operations against the 
Boxers. On the conclusion of the land 
operations Scott devoted himself with 
ardour to imiiroving the gunnery eniciency 
of hi.s own sliip, and by example tliat of 
the whole squadron. The i*erri6/e achieved 
remarkable success in her firings, and us 
a result Scott’s methods were adopted 
throughout the service, thereby raising 
the standard of shooting to a far higher 
level. On returning home in 1902 Scott 
received a great public welcome, and was 
awarded the C.V.O. by King Edward VII. 

In April 1903 Scott was appointed 
captain of the Excellent, and during the 
two years until his promotion to flag rank 
in 1005, made full use of his opportunities 
for improving the giuinciy appliances and 
training of tlie fleet. iVs flag oHicer he was 
immediately given the new appointment 
of inspector of target practice, wliich he 
held until July 1007. Tlie duties required 
liiin to attend the firing practices of the 
fleet, report on them, and make suggestions 
for improvements. Scott showed charac¬ 
teristic energy, inventiveness, and origin¬ 
ality of mind in this task, with the result 
that the efllciency of the firing practice 


of the fleet was doubled during these two 
years. The gunlayer’s test and battle 
practice at towed tai-gcts were two of the 
methods w’hicb he instituted. In July 
lOOG, on the occasion nf the launch of the 
Drendnovglif, he was cicatcd K.C.V.O, by 
King Edwartl. In July lOOT he was given 
his lirst and only flag appointment at sea 
in coinmandof the second cruiser squadron 
(flagship H.M.S. Goodliope) of the Channel 
fleet, then under the coininand of Lord 
Charles Bcrcsl’ord [q.v.]. During the first 
year the pcmonul rclai ions between the 
two adininilsbecame badly strained: both 
were naturally impulsive and critical of 
higher autliority, and after an unfortunate 
incident in wiiich Scott hoisted what 
Beresford consideved an insubordinate 
signal, the Admiralty decided to remove 
the second cruiser squadron from the 
Chaunci fleet, nnd sent it under Scott on a 
special cruise to South Africa in connexion 
W'ith the Convention of the Union of that 
Dominion, and to South America to show 
the flag. Scott was highly siiccessCul in 
this Imporiai mission, and, having been 
promoted to viee-ailiniral in December 
1008, huiilcd down hi.s flag in February 
1900. He spent the next four years, until 
promotion to admiral and retirement in 
March 1913, in dcvelo]5iiig and pressing 
for the introduction of various iinpiw'C' 
ments in gunnery a{)paratus, jmrticulaviy 
his invention of the director firing sy.sf em. 
In 1910 he was jiroinoLcd K.ti.U., and 
given an award of £‘2,000 by the govern* 
ment for his various inventions and ap> 
plianccs, having had a ]>reviou,s u^val‘d of 
£8,000 in 100.5. He obtained considerable 
j linancial advantage from the arrange* 
ments which be made with armament 
Anns for the prodiielion of iiis inventions. 
This enabled him to accept tlic offer of a 
baronetcy wliieh was coiilcrrcci on him in 
February 1918. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European 
War, Scott ■was appointed to the Ad¬ 
miralty for special service, nud continued 
on duty until May 1018. His first work 
;wns to fit out a fleet of dummy battleships 
by converting sixteen luercliant steiimcrs 
so as to give them witli fair accuracy the 
appearance of some of the most important 
units of tlie British navy. He was then 
employed on various duties as adviser on 
the gunnery eflicicncy of tlie licet and on 
measures for coping witli the .sulimarine 
danger, which, as he had ])VO|5hesieil some 
months before the War, had become very 
serious. In September 1915, when the 
Zeppelins had begun their raids over Eng- 
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land, he -was a])j)ointed by Mr. Bnlfoiir, 
then first lord, to undertake the gunnery 
defence of London against air attack until 
the army sliouid be ica<ly to take over the 
work, whicli it did in the follo^ving Ii’cbru- 
firy. Tlie Antj-Airci'aft Corps which Scott 
created laidthcfoundutionsofthc elaborate 
system of anti-aircraft defence wliich in 
tiie end largely <lcfcatcd the zeppelin 
danger. 

After tlie War was over Scott wrote a 
scries of letters to The Times, reiterating 
the tlieory, 'which he had first propounded 
in June 1014, that the day of the battle¬ 
ship Avas over owing to the development 
of submarines and aircraft; he urged that 
Great Britain should no longer build 
bnttleships, but rely in future on smaller 
craft and submarines. He died in London 
18 October 1924. 

Scott was a man of very rcinarkablc 
inventive power, and his numerous de¬ 
vices, ifiA'cntions, and methods for im¬ 
proving the gunnery of the fleet, especially 
after he had obtained the porverful sup¬ 
port of Iris senior, Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher [q.v.], for their adoption in 
the service, were of immense advantage 
to the royal nfrvy in the European AVar, 
His mctiiods nnd a})parntus for impro'ving 
gun drill and thereby the rate of loading, 
and also for training gun layers in accur¬ 
ately and rapidly aligning their weapons, 
hove been adopted in all the navies of the 
Avorid. The Scott director system for 
laying and firing numbers of guns from 
one gunsight Avas of particular value in 
the War, and lias also been universally 
adopted. Scott’s persistence in pressing 
his vicAvs, and liis contempt for officers of 
the older school, continually brought him 
into conflict Avith the authorities, and, 
although he Avas popular Avith the lower 
deck, his equals and superiors in rank did 
not always find him easy to Avork Avith. 
He Avas a fine seaman, but his judgement 
ill taetical matters Avas frequently at fault;, 
and it is upon his inventive genius aud 
the services Avhich it enabled him to 
render to his country that his claim to 
fame principally rests. 

Scott Avas tAvice married; first, in 1894 
to Teresa Roma, daughter of Sir Freder¬ 
ick Dixon-I-Iiirtliiiifl, baronet, Avhoin he 
divorced in 1911; secondly, in 1914 to 
Fanny Vaughan Johnston, daughter of 
Tliomas Ramsay Dennis and formerly 
wife of Colonel A. P, Wclman. He had 
two sons and a daughter by his first wife. 
The elder son Avas lost as a midshipman in 
the Defence at the battle of Jutland (1010). 


The younger son, Dougins WiiicJiester 
(born lOOT), succeeded as second baronet. 

A cartoon of Scott by ‘Spy’ ajApeaved 
in Vanity Pair 17 September lOOil. 

[Admiralty Records; Sir P. Scott, Fifty 
Years in the liai/ai lOLf); ])rivate in¬ 
formation.] ’ V. W. llAUlJlil.UY. 

SECCOMBE, THOMAS (1800-1028), 
critic and biographer, born at I’errington 
St. Clement, Norfolk, 18 June 18(>(), Avas 
the eldest son of John Thomas Scccombc, 
a country doctor, and grandson of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence Seccombe, of the India 
Ollicc. His mother Avas Elizabeth Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Thomas Clout, of Lam¬ 
beth. He AVHS educated at Fclstcd School, 
and proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, 
in October 188 ji. He Avon the vStnnhopc 
prize in 1887 with an essay on ‘Political 
Satire in England in the Eighteenth 
Century’, and obtained a first class in the 
S'chool of modern history in 1880. He 
graduated B.A. in 1889 and M.A. in 189.T. 

In 1801 (Sir) Sidney Lee [q.v.], Avho had 
just succeeded (Sir) Leslie Steyflren as 
editor of the Dici'ionauy or National 
B ioonAPHY, chose Seccombe as assistant 
editor, and he continued in that position 
until tlie editorial staff Avas disbanded on 
31 December 1000 on the completion of 
the main Avork. In this post Seccombe’s 
kindliness and courtesy inside him a 
favourite with the contributors and 
assisted materially to maintain those 
friendly relations among editors and con- 
, tributors Avhich characterized the wliole 
period of publication. He himself contri- 
ibutcd to the Dictionaha’’ over seven 
' hundred biographies,nminiy ofeiglvtccntii- 
eontiiry writers, and also of sportsmen and 
atlflctcs. Among tliein may be mentioned 
particularly his articles on Smollett and 
Sir John Vnubrugli. Later he wrote a num¬ 
ber of articles for the 1901-1011 Suri'i.F.- 
M13NT of the Dictionary', including a 
memoir of George Meredith, an example 
of his best Avork. 

After giving up his post on the Diction* 
ary, Scccombc devoted most of his time to 
literary AVork. He had already edited The 
Lives of 'I'wcfve Bad Men in 1894, and had 
published in 1900 The Age of Johnson, an 
excellent summary of the literature of 
the Inter eighteenth century. After 1901 
he collaborated for some time Avith (Sir) 
William Robertson Nieoii [q.v.j on the 
‘‘Bookman* History of English TMeralure, 
Avhich appeared in I9()i> and IDOO. He 
edited, Avith introductory prefaces, many 
reprints of AVcll-knoAvn autliors, including 
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George Borrow, George Gisstng, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Francis rarkinsm,W.ri, Prescott, 
and Smollett’s Travels lliroufih France and 
Itahj. From 1007 to 1913 Seecoinbc was 
lecturer in modern history at the East 
London College in the nniversity of Lon¬ 
don ; from 1912 to 1019 he was pTofe.ssor 
of English at the Hoyal Militaiy College, 
Sandhurst; and during the same period 
he lectured on history at the Staff College, 
Camherley. l^'rom 1019 to 1021 he was a 
lecturer in the school of English Jniigiuige 
and literature at Oxford, and in 1021 he 
accepted the chair of English literature 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. 
Illness compelled him to resign this post 
in the spring of 102^ and to return to 
Enghnul, Ho died at Toi-quay 20 June, 
within a nionth of his return, 

Seccombe married in 1S96 Elizabeth 
Jane, danghter ofHenty Goddard, farmer, 
of St. Mary Bourne, Hampshire, and had 
a son and two dfuiglitcrs. 

[The Times, 21 June 1923; The Bookman, 
July 102!]; private information; personal 
knowledge.] E. I. CatiIjYle. 

SE^TdOUn, Sin EDWiVHD HOBART 
(1840-1929), admiral of the fleet, born at 
Kiuwarton, JVanviekshirc, 00 April 1840, 
was the second son of the Rev. Richard 
Seymour, rector of Kinwartoii, hy his 
wife, Frances, third daughter of Charles 
Smith, M.P., of Suttons, J.?ssex. He was 
grandson of Rear-Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour [q.v.], flr.st baronet, and nephew 
of Admiral Sir Michael Seymour [q.v.]. 
He was sent to .school at Radley, then 
under the hcadinastership of the Rev. 
W. B, Hcatheote,\vherc among his school¬ 
fellows were two other future admirals, 
Lord Walter Talbot Kerr and Lord Charles 
ThoinasMontagu-Douglas-Scott. Seymour 
had little difliculty in choosing Uisprofes- 
bion: ‘As soon as I had sense enough to 
form a real wish, it was to go to sea.’ 
Having been offered a nomination for the 
royal navy,hewassenttoEast\nan'’sNaval 
Academy at Soiithsca in the autumn of 
1852, find tAVO months later passed the 
entrance examination at the Royal Nnval 
College, Portsmouth. A sum in the rule of 
three and a ‘dictation’ oftAventy liiiesfroin 
the Spectator comprised the te.st. The next 
day he joined the Encounter, screw cor- 
A'cttc. lie served in her for ciglit months 
and was then appointed to the Terrible, 
in the Mediterranean, a ijaddlc-whecl 
frigate of 21 guns, Avhiclr Avas one of the 
ships of the allied fleet which was sent to 
make a demonstration in the Black Sea 


Seymour 

in January 1834. In the Terrible Seymour 
sailed for Ode.ssa on the declaration of 
war with Russia in the folloAving April, 
and thereafter he served in nil the opera¬ 
tions in the Black Sen until the final 
evacuation of the Crimea in 1850. 

AtthcendoftlieWnrin 1857, Seymour, 
still a midshipman, Avns appointed to the 
CalcuUa, flagship of his uncle. Sir Michael 
Seymour, on tlie China station. He took 
passage in the sloop Cruiser, and lus 
experience in that vessel he aftcrAvards 
described as ‘a first-rate specimen of how 
yoiiiig.sters AA’cre disregarded and neglected 
ns to their insti-uctiori or cure of any sort’. 
We reached China in time to t.ake part in 
I the operations Avhieh resulted from the 
I/Jrrofo incident [see Paiucf.s, Sir Harry 
.Smith]. Canton Avas being blockaded and 
an attack upon a Cliincse fleet of about 
a hundred juiAks Avaa in preparation, 
Seymour took part in the attack, during 
Avhich the launch on board of Avhich he 
AA'as serving AA’as sunk by a round shot. 
After the destruotinn of tiic fleet of junks 
the expedition moved up the Canton river 
to take the city, and Seyinoiii’ served with 
the battery of the naval brigade; the other 
mkhshipmun of the battery Avns (Sir) 
Arthur Knyvet Wilson [q.v.], afterwards 
admiral of the licet. After the ca})tm’e of 
Canton (December 18.57) the squadron 
moved to the gulf of Reehill in order to get 
in touch with the Cliinesc goA'crnincnt at 
looking. Seymour took part in the severe 
engagement in which ilie mouth of the 
Peiho river, protected by the Takn forts, 
was forticd (May 185S), This avjis liis last 
service in that Avar, for shortly afterwards 
he was invalided home as a result of 
sunstroke. 

On his return to England Seymour 
j)as.sed his cxainination.s and Avas promoted 
mate (1859). HeuTiug that war had again 
broken out in China, he aiiplied for a ship 
of that station nncl sailed for the East, in 
the frigate imperieuse. In Rhio Straits, 
on the way out, he went overboard to 
rescue a seaman in Avater.s infc.stcd with 
Hhark.s, and for this exploit he received 
the silver medal of the Royal Iliimnne 
Society, 

The ooniinaiidcr-in-chi(‘f on the China 
station, Sir James Ilcqx; [q.v,], liiiving a 
blank cominis.sion for a lieutenant, gave 
It to Seymour and look him into his flag¬ 
ship, the Chesapeake. In her, Seymour 
took part in the combined attack by 
British and French forces on the T’aku 
forts in September 1800. An expedition 
up the Yang-tse riA'cr in a flotilla of light 
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craft and paddle-wheel vessels gave him he saw value in it for the contnct which 
a new experience; he ficrved first ns execu- it promoted bctwcon tlio sen'iee.s. 
tivo omcer, and Inter was given command In 1879 Seymour found himself once 
of the paddle-steamer Waterman on tlic more on half pay, and used the opiiDi'tnnity 
Canton ril’d’. He returned to the flagship to study at the toipedo school and, as 
in 1801 and took part in the operations before, to travel abroad and rcriosh his 
again.st the Tai-ping rebels (1802), in the knowledge of French. 1-Iis service in 
capture of Ningpo and Kahding, com- combined operations with Ibrcign officers 
manding small-tirm parties. In 1803 he in his early dnj'S, and later in China ns 
returned to England. He was nowtwenty- coinmiinder-in-chie f, imiiresscd him gccat- 
threc, and had seen ten years’ continuous ly witlithc need for naval oilicers to have 
active service, alloat and ashore. n luiowlcdge of foreign languages. ‘I 

On his return to England Sejrmour should make it a rule’, he wrote in his 
served lor three years as llag-lieutenant memoirs, ‘tliat no boy might become a 
to his uncle, Sir Michael Seymour, com- naval cadet unless he could hold an 
mandcr-in-chief nt Portsmouth. He then ordinary coJiversntJon in at loiist one 
received a ‘haul-down’ promotion to foreign language.’ In April 1880 Seymour 
coinraanclcrnttheagooftwenty-six(18G0). commissioned the cruiser Iris in the 
Posts for commanders wore few, and Se3'- Mcditerranenn, and in the following July 
mouv was on half pay for two years, joinctl the fleet eonunanded by Sir Ileau- 
Anxioiis to take part in a projected Arctic champ Seymour (afterwards Lord Al- 
expedition, he took a cruise in northern coster, q.v.). When the rioting took place 
waters in n Peterhead whaler, in order to at Alexandria in July 1882, Seymour was 
gain experience of the ice. In 1868 he detached to guard the Sue-/. Canal. Later, 
was appointed to the coastguard in Ire- he dismantletl tiic forts on the Uosetta 
land,apositionwhich,althoughenjoyable, mouth of the Nile. In November he 
was uncongenial to one whose wOiole desire succeeded Captain J. A. Fisher (after- 
was to serve at sea. In June 1800 he ob- wards Lord Fisher) in comnunul of the 
tnined his wisli ns commander of the gun- battleship lnjkmb!e ; he hauled down his 
boat Grotoler on the West coast of Africa, pennant in Fcbniary 1885. Three months 
In the course of operations on the Congo Iator,whenwarthrcatcnedwithliussia,hc 
in 1870 ho was shot in the log. The wound was placed in conunnnd of the Ciinard 
was sev ere and lie was invalided; consc- lincrOrrwon, commissioner] as an auxiliary 
quently, when he applied in 1875 for the cruiser—an cxpcTiencc which convinced 
command of the Discovery in the Polar hiintliat the fighting value of such vessels 
expedition under (Sir) Geoi^ Nares, he is very small. 

waa rejected on medical grounds. Ten months on half pay followed. From 

An enforced leisure of eighteen months May 1886 to December 1887 Seymour 
on half pay was used by Seymour to served as flag-captaiu to Adniiiul Sir 
imjn’ove his French by visiting France and Clcorgc AVilles, cotuuiandcv-in-chief nt 
Switzerland. In January 1872 he was Portsmouth, and was then made assistant 
given command of tho paddle-wheel to the ndiniral-siipevintcndeivt of naval 
dispatch vessel Figikmt for service in the reserves; this po.st he held until hia 
Channel fleet, In March 1873, at the age proinolioii to flag rank nt the age of fnvty- 
of thirty-three, be was promoted to post nine (1889). A long peviod of ball' pay 
captain. A fiirtlier period on shore fol- wasthcnemployedinagainvisitingforcign 
lowed, but caused him no deep regret. He countries: he travelled in France, llussia, 
spent a year at the Royal Naval College the West Indies, and the United Slates, 
and then travelled in France and Italy. Iii July 1892 he hoisted his flag lor the 
Normally, olficers at tliat time spent at first time on board the tSwiflsiirc for tlie 
IcaJit five years on half pay on promotion, annual in.anccuvrcs, after which he be- 
biit the y\c!miralty, taking into considcru- came seeond-iu-cominau<l of tlie Ciiatincl 
tioa Seymoiir’s loss of the command of the squadron with JiLs flagon hoard l.he.-b?,iWo 
Dificova'ii in lire Arctic expedition, ap- It fell to him to take part in the riiising ol 
pointed him at his own request to the the Ilowe when she grnuncied at Ferrol, 
tvoopshi].) Oroiiles. Three j'cavs’ experi- but apart from Llint particufar ser\’i(:e 
once, in his o-wn words, ‘greatly enlarged the command gave hiin less work than 
my knowledge of that seemingiy volatile his energetic mind required. i^Iurc active 
yet really constant element called “human work followed when ho was appointed, 
nature”’. Altliougli he considered that for three years, admiral-superintendent 
‘trooping was not proper Jiaval work’, of the reserves. 
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In December 1807 Seynioiu* was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief on the China 
station. Service there was peaceful until 
tlie Boxer rising in 1000. On 31 May he 
received news from the British minister, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, that the sitination 
at Peking was precarious. Having already 
detached a smnll force for the defence of 
the legations, Seymour proceeded at once 
to the Tiilcii forts. A naval force of shij)s 
of several nations shortly assembled, of 
which, as senior admiral, Seymour as- 
srm^ed command. At a consriltation with 
the foreign eonmiaudcrs it was deckled to 
form a naval brigade under the command 
of Seymour, to march, if nccessniy, to 
Pclcing. Matters moved fast. Immediate 
help was urgently called for from the 
legations on 0 June; the next day tlic 
brigade—a mixed force of 2,000 marines 
and bluejackets—was landed, and a sharp 
encounter with the Boxers took place on 
the 11 June at Lang B’ang, alrout half way 
to Peking. Seymour then found himself 
unable to proceed. He was faced by 
con.siderab!e forces, the railway was cut, 
and he had no other means of transport, 
lie held on for a -week, but was then forced 
to retire on Tientsin, his short-rationed 
force harassed by the enemy. At Hsika, 
on important arsenal, he was attacked by 
regulars of the Chinese army. He stormed 
the arsenal and there defended himself 
against continued assaults until relieved 
by a body of Russian troops, when he 
withdrew lus brigade and left tire opera¬ 
tions in the hands of militaiy forces. Sey¬ 
mour’s conduct throughout these dilficult 
operations was highly commended, and 
liis command was extended for a further 
fiix months. In March 1001 he was 
promoted to admiral and returned to 
England, hauling down his flag on 21 
August. 

In 1002 Seymour accompanied the Duke 
of Connaught on his mission to Madrid for 
the coronation of King Alfonso XIII. In 
the same year he served on Sir Edward 
Grey’s committee on the nnanning of the 
navy. In 1003 he was appointed to the 
command at Devonport, which he held 
until P'ebruni'y 1005, when he was made 
admiral of the fleet. In accordance with 
custom, he would have then hauled down 
his flag, but an exception was made on 
account of his distinguished service, and 
he kept his flag flying for anotlier month. 
In 1906 Seymour accompanied Prince 
Arthur of Connaught on his state visit to 
Japan, and in 1000 he had the unusual 
honour of re-hoisting the Hag of an admiral 


of the fleet on board the Injlecdble when 
he commanded a squadron sent to Boston 
Massachusetts, for the IIudson-Fulton 
celebrations. He retired in 1910 and took 
no further part in public affairs. He died 
at his home at Maiflcnhoad 2 March 1020. 
His honours included the Order of Merit 
(1002), the G.C.B. (1001), and the G.C.V.O. 
(1906); he was a privy councillor (1000), 
and received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the imivcnsity of Cambridge. 

Seymour was a man of n singularly 
broad ui\d humane outlook, with a parti¬ 
cular capacity for a])|)reeiating the point 
of view of others; this contributed largely 
to the harmony of liis relations with 
foreign olTicers serving under him. He was 
widely rend nml a good linguist. He 
described his services w’ith great modesty 
and a total lack of self-consciousness in 
My Naval Career and Travels (1011). He 
>vas unmarried. 

There arc portraits of Seymour by 
H. G. Herkomcr (1906) and by P. It\ 
Spence (1907). 

A cartoon of him by ‘Spy* appeared in 
Vanity Fair 81 October 1001. 

[Admiralty records ; Sir E. H. .Seymour, My 
Naval Career and Travels, 1011; private 
inroriniibion.'j II. W. Riciimonu. 

SI-IACKLETON.SiuEUNESTIIENR'Y 
(1874-1922), explorer, was born at Kilkcc, 
CO. Kildare, 16 February 1874, the second 
child and eldest son of Henry Shncklcton, 
M.D., by his wife, Henrietta Letitia 
Sophia, daughter of Henry Jolin Gavan, 
inspector-general of j^olice in Ccyloji ami 
formerly of the Royal Irisli Con.stabulary. 
Slincldeton’s descent fi-om noi*th of Eng¬ 
land Quaker stock on his father’s side and 
his Irish anccsti'y on his mother’s may 
have accounted for the mingling of caution, 
perseverance, reckless courage, and strong 
idealism which were liis leading cliaracter- 
istics. After private education in Ireland 
he was sent to a preparatory school at 
Sydenham, nnd thence to Duhvich College 
(1887-1890), where he was descrilicd os 
‘bnclovard for his age’. In 1800 he went 
to sea ns an ajiprcnticc in tlie mercantile 
marine, serving in the IJof’litoj) Tomer, a 
sailing .ship of the Wliitc Star line, un til 
1894 M'hen lie transferred to .steamers of 
the Shire line, qualifying us lirst mate in 
1800 and master in 1808. Sliaeklcton then 
joined the Union Castle line, and when 
tliird officer in tiie Tintagel Castle colla¬ 
borated with Dr. W. McLcau in a book 
entitled O.T1.M.S. (1000), describing ex¬ 
periences in carrying troops to the South 
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African War. In 1001 he became a sub- January 1000). Tiic expedition also sent 
lieutenant in the Royal NavnI Reserve. a party under Professor (Sir) T. W. Edge- 
Desire for udvciiture, not nnmixed with worth David to the South Magnetic Pole, 
the hope of fame, led Shackleton to apply which was i-cnchcd 10 Jiuiuavy 1009, nnd 
.successfully for a post on tire National another to tlio summit of Mount Erebus 
Antarctic expedition under Commander (13,200 ft.), which was gained 10 Maroh 
Robert Falcon Scott [q.v.] in theDiscoueri/ 1908. On his return in March 1009 
in 1001. A.S jiuiiorolTicer, an appointment Shacldeton was the hero of tlie hour 
due largely to his knowledge of sails, he and enjoyed to the full his wcll-iuevited 
took a leading part in the expedition and popularity. He received the C.V.O, and a 
was one of the two men chosen to occom- Icnighthood, was elected a younger brother 
pany the leader in his long southern sledge of Trinity House, and was awarded a score 
journey over the Ross barriev to lat. 82“ of medals from the leading geographical 
10' 33" S. On the return journey, although societies of the world, including a special 
weakened bj'- .scui vy, he refused to give in gold medal from tlie Royal Gcograpiilcal 
and struggled hack on foot with the others. Society and the Livingstone gold medal 
After being invalided home in the relief ofthcRoyalScottishGcograpliicalSoeioty, 
sliip iliornw?g in 1003, Shackleton left the Parliament voted £20,000 to defray the 
sea as a profession and took up various liabilities of the expc<Ution, and Shackle- 
engagements, each of ■which in turn at- ton paid other costs by a prolonged 
tracted his optimistic mind and in turn lecturing tour in Europe and America, 
was abandoned. From lOOl- to 1005 he The expedition is described in his The 
was secretary of the Royal Scottish Geo- Heart of the Anlorclic (1000). 
graphical Society where Ids enterprise was After various attempts to enter bvisiness 
quicldy felt. After standing unsuccess- in his persi-stent dream of making a fortune 
fully for parliament as liberal-unionist with wliich to endow his family, Shacldc- 
candidate at Dundee in January 1000, he ton began "to plan an even more ambitious 
entered Messrs. W. Beardmore’s engineer- Antarctic expedition which was to solve 
ing works in Glasgow, but was already the problem of tlie extent of tJic Weddell 
busy maturing plans for returning -to the Sea and the relation of the range.s of 
Antarctic. One of his main objects was to Graham Land with those of Victoria Land, 
reach tlie South Pole, but ho laid stress A proposal to cross the Antarctic continent 
also on the importance of exploring the with this end in vic\v had been made in 
Barrier, discovering its southern limits, April 1008 by William Speirs Bruce [q.v.], 
nnd solving the problem of its origin, as who had, however, failed to raise the 
well ns tracing to the sontli the lofty funds required. Shackleton was more 
mountain ranges discovercd by Scott, successful, nnd his scheme for an imperial 
ascending the high plateau to the west trans-Antarctic expedition involved the 
and reaching tlic South Magnetic Pole. He use of two ships, one, the EndimDice, to 
hoped also to explore Ring Edward Lnnd. land O sledging party in tlie Weddell Sen 
His plans, announced in 1907, slrowcd and another, the Anrora, to land a depot- 
characteristic daring in conception with laying party at McMurdo Sound in the 
admirable foresight in methods, equip- Ross Sen to meet the trans-polar party, 
ment, and choice of sfriff. Funds were Funds were supplied chicily by (Sir) James 
obtained largely by guarantees 'to be re- Caird, (Dame) Janet Stancomb-Wills, nnd 
deemed on the return of the expedition a government grant of £10,000. All was 
by the proceeds of lectures and the narra- ready in August lOlf-, when war broke out. 
tive of the voyage, n financial undertaking Shnckleton’s offer to the Admiiulty of 
which appealed to Shackleton’s sanguine his sliips and men for war service was 
temjieramcnb. Shackleton sailed in the refuscdaudhcwastoldtoprococd. Reach- 
small ■^vlla!er Nimrod in August 1007, and ing South Georgia, the Endurance left for 
reached tlie Ros.s barrier in the following tlie south in what proved to be a bad icc 
January. Forced by jiack icc to abandon year. Bruce’s Coats Laud was passed and 
his intention to kind on King Edward Caird Coast was discovered (11 January 
Land, he made his base in McMurdo Sound, 1915) when the ship was besot on 18 
and accompanied by Dr. Eric Marsliall, January in heavy pack ice in Int. 76^ 3*1'S. 
LicutcnantJamesouRoydAdams,ll.N.R., long. 3*1“ 30' W. AfLcr drifting for nine 
and Frank Wild, ll.N., by ivay of the months she was eriislied in tlie icc on 
Barrier and the Beardmorc glacier, which 27 October 1015 about 200 miles from the 
he discovered, succeeded in reaching lat. nearest land and 1,000 miles from human 
88 “ 23' S. on the Antarctic plateau (91 help. Shackleton now showed liis supreme 
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qimlitics of Icarlership. In the face of 
ciiniciilty and danger lie was always flt 
his Ijcst. Proceeding by sledges and boats 
tlic party eventually rcnchetl Elephant 
Island on 15 April 1010 and camped on the 
small icc-frcc area of a forbidding land. 
Realizing that no search expedition would 
be likely to visit Elephant hslaiid, Sliackle- 
ton determined to reach South Georgia in 
an effort to bring help. With five com¬ 
panions he mode o voyage of 800 miles in 
a twenty-two foot boat through soaie of 
the stormiest seas in tlic work!, crossed the 
unknow’n lofty interior of South Georgia, 
and reached a Norwegian \vhaUng station 
on the north const. After three attempts 
ill different vessels Shackleton succeeded 
{30 August lOlG) in rescuing the rest of. 
the Endurance party and bringing them to 
Soutli America. He then went to New' 
Zealand and sailed in tire Awova toi 
Te.sciic his Ross Sea party. An occoimt of 
the v'hole expedition is given by Sliackle- 
ton in Souih (1910). 

In 1017 Shackleton was sent by the 
British government on a special mission to 
South America iu order to explain to 
neutral countries the. war aims of the 
Allies. On his return ho spent the winter 
of 1018-1019 with tUe North Russian 
expeditionary force, with the rank of 
major, organizing the winter equipment. 
In Pebtuary 1019 he resigned his commis¬ 
sion and turned again to various com¬ 
mercial projects, none of which led him 
far. A plan to explore tho Rcawtort Sea 
under Canadian government auspices did 
not mature, nnd once more he planned an 
Antarctic expedition. Tliis expedition, 
largely financed by John Quillcr Rowett, 
W’as designed chiefly to explore the little 
known region, round Hndcvhy Laird. The 
Quest sailed in September 1921, and after 
several deln 5 's due to faulty engines, 
reached South Georgia on 4 January 1922. 
On the following morning Shackleton died 
suddenly of angina j^^clons. ITc was 
buried at the whaling station at Grytviken 
on South Georgia Island. On 2 March a 
memorial service was held in St. Paul’s 
C!atl\cdral and was attended by King 
George V and Queen Mary. 

In addition to his knighthood and 
C.V.O., Shackleton received the O.U.E. 
(military) inlOli). He hcldthe Polar medal 
with three clasps and many foreign 
decorations. The university of Glasgow 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. in 1914. A statue of Shacldcton by 
Charles Sargeaut dagger was placed as a 
memorial outside the Royal Geographical 


Society’s hoii.se in Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington. His name is perpetuated in 
MoiintShaekletonin the Canadian Rockies, 
.Shackleton Inlet and Shfioldctoii Ice Shelf 
in the Antarctic, and Mount Shackleton 
in East (Greenland. 

Shackleton man ied in 1004 Emily Mary, 
daughter of Charles Dovinan.ofWadhurst, 
Sus.scx, and had t^vo sons and one 
daughter. 

Shaeltlctoii found in polar exploration 
an outlet for hi.s restless energy, love of 
Iudveiitiirc, and zest for life. In the more 
ordered walks of civilization iii.s lack of 
convention, hi.s intolenmce of shams, and 
Jiis impetuous cando\ir made him le.ss easy 
to snti.sfy. His success as an explorer lay 
in the boldness of his conceptions, his 
resourcefulness, nnd his good leadersliip. 
Apart from his considerable discoveries 
and the scientific results of bis expeditions, 
he left his mark on Antarctic exploration 
by his ndO]jtioa of a new technique in 
sledge travelling nnd his ni)nndoumcnt of 
many of the old traditions of polar ex¬ 
ploration. 

A cartoon of Siiaeldcton appeared in 
Vanity Eoir 0 October 1001). 

[H. 11. Mill, Tht JaJc of Sir Ernfsl Shackle- 
fon, 1923; U. F. Scott, The, af the 

'Discovery', 1905; F. R. Woislcy, Eiidurmice, 
1031; h'. VViUl,»S7iflc/.7t7o/i’,« Last Voyage, 1923; 
Gcogruij/iicul Journitl, Mm eh :i92l).l 

11. N. RuDMoaii J.biowN. 

SIIANDON, lUiio.v (18,57-1 OiJO), lord 
chancellor of Ireland. [See 0'Biur.N, 
Ignatius John.] 

SHANNON, Siu JAMES JEIJUSA 
(1802-1923), painter, was Ijorn at Auburn 
lathe .state ofNew Yorle 3 Fclnnary 1802, 
the third son of Pivliick Shannon, a 
contractor and railway builder. Roth his 
parents were Irish. At tlic age of sixteen 
(1878), having received some slight tviition 
in art. Shannon left America for England, 
where he studied for three yeans at the 
National Art Training Schools, South 
Kensington (aftenvards tlic Royal College 
of Art), liLs teacher in paiuLiiig iiciiig (Sir) 
Edward John Poyntcr [q.v.j. Shannon’s 
record u.s a .student was a crcdiLahlo one; 
and in 18.S1, at the curly ngr of nineteen, 
he Tcecivwl vrn v\nusual liononr; his 
portrait of tlic Hon. Iloriitin Slopford, 
maid-of-hoiiour to Queen Victoria, painted 
for the queen, ^yas exhibited at the Royal 
Academy by rojml cominnncl. This was 
Shannon’s best appearance at Burlington 
House, where he siibscciucntly became a 
regular contributor to the Academy 
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exhibitions, eventually gaining a very 
widespread clientele for his portraits. His 
first outstanding success was liis fulJ- 
length portrait of Mr. Henry Vigiie, master 
of the Epping Forest harriers, in hunting 
dress, exhibited at the Grosvenor Galicry 
Summer Exhibition in 1888. 

Shannon’s portraits constitute the bulk 
of his produotion, and while certainly not 
the work of a master of the ftret rank, 
possess undeniable qualities of colour ami 
arrangement. In style, like so many 
other artists of iiis generation, he had a 
tendency towards what may be termed a 
modified impressionism. He received 
many luodais at exliibitions held on the 
Continent and in the United States. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1897 and R.A. in 
1909, his diploma work being a portrait 
of ft lady with a dog, entitled ‘Black and 
Silver’. He was a foundation member of 
the New English Art Club (1885), although 
his association -with it did not last long; 
and he held successfully the ollice of 
jjresident of the Royal Society of Portrait i 
Painters from 1010 until his death. At| 
the Tate Gallery Shannon is represented 
by three pictures, among them being‘The 
Flower Girl’ (exhibited at the Iloyal 
Academy in 1001, and purchased in the 
same year by the Chantrey trustees), and 
a portrait of Phil May (exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1002, purchased by the 
Cliantrcy trustees in 1923). 

Shannon, who was knighted in 1022, 
died in London 6 Maroli 1923. He married 
in 1880 Florence Mary Cartwright. She 
survived him together with their only 
child, a daughter. A memorial collection 
of his ■works w'as hung in the Burlington 
House Winter Exliibition in 1028; this 
collection included (No. 88) a self-portrait 
of Shannon, lent by Lady Shannon. 

[T/ie Times, 7 Mavcii 1 023 ; Kitty Shannon, 
For Children, 1033; Meiitle Fielding, 
Diclionavjj of American Painlerfi, Sculptors, 
cnid Engravers, 1V2Q ; Algernon Graves, The 
Itojial Academij of Arts, a complete diclionary 
of conlribnlors and their ivorh, vol. vii, 190(5; 
subsequent lloyiil Acndcmy Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues, i udiicliag that of the Memorial Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1028,] T. Bomenios. 

SHARP, CECIL JAMES (18.59-1024), 
nuisieiaii, autlior, and collector and 
arranger of English i'ollc-.songs and dances, 
was born in Loudon 22 November 1859, 
the eldest son of John James Slmi-p, shite- 
mcreluint, by his wife, .lane Bloyd. He 
was educated at Uppingham School and 
at Clare College, Cambridge. He had 
inherited a love of music from his father. 


Sharp 

and in lus early days had studied music, 
practically and tlicorclieally. While iit 
Cambridge he entered fully into tlio 
musical activities of the university. After 
taking his degree (a third class in the 
mathematical tripos), Sharp went in 1882 
to Adelaide, whore he held the legal post 
of associate to the chief justice of Soutl\ 
Australia. He was also during this period 
assistant organist of the eatlreclrnl and 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 
From 1889 to 1801 he was co-director of 
the Adelaide College of Music. Wliilc in 
Australia he composed two Jiglit opera.? 
and some smaller pieces. Early in 1802 lie 
returned to England. In 189.3 he married 
Constance DoTOthen (died 1928), dfuiglitcr 
I of Priestley Bircli, of Woolstoii, near 
I Kingsbridge, Devon, and had one son and 
three daughters. He became conduotor of 
the Finsbury Choral Association (1893- 
1897), music master at Luclgrovc School 
(1803-1910), and jirinciiial of tlic Hanii)- 
stead Conservatoire of Music (189(5-190.5). 
From 1910 to 1012 Jic held no oHlcidI 
position. From 1012 to 1924 he was direc¬ 
tor of the Enghslx Folk-Dance Society. 
From 1919 to 1928 he licld the post of 
occasional inspector to the Board of 
Education with special reference to the 
teaching of foik-dancc. In 1023 he received 
the honorary degree of Mus.iNI. of Cam¬ 
bridge University. He died at Hampstead 
23 June 1024, after a short illness. 

Such are the external facts of Sharp's 
cnreei', but interest cefitres in the last 
twenty-five yeura of his life and in the 
gradual growth under his inllucnee of the 
luiowlcdgc of the English traditional arts 
of music and dimeing. In 1902 liis ex¬ 
perience as singing-teacher at LudgroA’c 
School led him to prepare and pul)lish 
A Hook of lirildsfi Song. This contains 
both tmditiomil molodicis (gleaned from 
William Chappell’s Vopular Music of the 
Olden Time, 1838, and other printed 
sources) and 'coniposed ’ music of a simple 
kind. It was probably his -worlc on tliis 
book which led Sharji to i'(;all/-e tlic 
essential importance of traditional art, 
and in 1003 he decided to find out for 
hhnself how far traditioiiiil music survived 
in England and what was its (piality. His 
first experiment w’as made in September 
1003 at ITambridgc, in Somerset, where, 
with tlic help of the vienr, the Rev. C. L. 
Mnvson, he made an exhaustive search of 
the neiglibourhooil willi surpL'ising results. 
A selection from the songs whicii he dis- 
(jovered, called Folk-Songs from Somerset; 
was iniblishcd ui 1001 and aroused great 
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interest. That such beautiful and vital 
melodics should havebeensimgforgcncrn- 
tions in ‘unmusical’ England was indeed 
a remavknble discovery. 

Opinion had, however, been ripening. 
(Sir) Hubert FaiTy [q.v.] had in 1893 
published his Art of Music, in which he 
applied the theory of evolution to music 
and showed the line of succession from the 
simplest of folk-tunes to tlic most elabor¬ 
ate symphony. Already, also, a certain 
number of traditional melodies had been 
collected. In 1890 the Folk-Song Society 
had been founded, and in 1904 Sharp was 
elected on to its committee, Neverthcle.ss, 
his ideas were hot cordially Tvelcomcd by 
the leading members of tlie society, whose 
ideal was that of quiet research, while 
Sharp was above all a teacher and a 
propngandi.st. He used seliolarsliip and 
research as a ineans to an end; for he 
believed in folk-song, not ns a relie of the 
past, but as ci thing of living beauty. 
These simple nnd lovely melodics have 
awakened in thousands of people a musi¬ 
cal consciousness hitherto dormant. In 
1906, after the Board of Education Imd 
published a list of recommended songs 
for children in Avhich no distinction was 
made between songs which were tradi¬ 
tional and those which were merely popu¬ 
lar, Sharp vainly urged the Folk-Song 
Society to make a protest. 

Meanwhile Sharp persistently pressed 
the claims of folk-song by lectures, 
articles, and letters to tiie newspapers, 
tliereby arousing some bitter opposition. 
In 1007 he tabulated his experiences in 
his book Ijinglish Follc-Song: some Con¬ 
clusions . The theories set out therein are 
not nerv, nor do they pretend to be so. 
Tliey arc the logical coiielusions of the 
evolutionary thcoi'y of music and tliat of 
the communal authorship of folk-song 
already vaguely formulated by others. It 
should be noted that Sharp claimed com¬ 
munal autliorship, but not communal 
origin, for the foUt-song. He held,together 
^vitii Jacob Grimm and others, that folk- 
music, developing as it docs by purely 
oral tradition ivithout being stereotyped 
by print or UTiting, tends to evolve as it 
passes through the minds of gcncriition.s 
of singers; that therefore no individual 
singer can at any given moment be said 
to be the author of the song, but that it 
truly represents the communal mind of 
those to wliom it belongs. Moreover, he 
held that the law of the survival of the 
fittest applies here, and that the process is 
one not of disintegration but of evolution. 


All this tunc Sharp was collecting more 
song.s and publishing the cream of them 
in further volumes of Folk-S'otigs from 
Somerset (five scries, 1004, 1005, 1006, 
1908, and 1909). ITis example fired others’ 
and it soon appeared that there was 
hanlly a village in England where this 
native art did not srirvive. 

SJmi-p’s final adventure in search of 
songs was his visits to the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentuelcy, and Virginia in 
1010 to 1918. In tlicse remote parts of the 
United States there lives a people descen¬ 
ded fi'Oin curly English colonists segregated 
by nfilund svivroundings from the vest of the 
world. They liavc preserved the customs, 
speech, and above all tlie songs, which 
they brought with them from England 
in the early eighteenth century. When 
Sharp heard of this community he charac¬ 
teristically dcterjnined to get at the facts 
of the alleged survivals, and iic paid several 
visits (lasting f<irty-si\ weeks in all) to the 
Appalachian Mountains, althouglr lie was 
in indifferent health and liad to make his 
investigations in circumstances of tlie most 
primitive discomfort. 

Sharp noted down altogether nearly 
five thousand tunes and variants, about 
one-third being collected in tlie Appalach¬ 
ian Mountains. Of these he published 
.some five hundred for use with pianoforte 
accompaniment, and a further thousand 
are printed in the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society and other scicntillc publications. 
The rest remain in his maniisci'jpt hooka 
which he left to Clave College, Cambridge. 
These figures conclusively dispel the idea 
that Sharp imagined that all folk-songs 
were of ecpial value. 

The other main subject of Sliarp’s 
activities was the folk-dunce, in which he 
was practically first in the field. Tiiis was 
a much more difiicult problem than the 
folk-song, for it takes only one man to sing 
a song -while it takes six to dance a morris, 
and by the time Sharp began to collect 
there were few complete moiTis ‘sides’ 
left. Most of the dances hud, therefore, 
to be reconstructed from the cxplaniilions 
and partial demonstrations of old and 
infirm men. Further, there is no recognized 
notation of the dance us there is of the 
song; so the only thing to do was to 
invent a notation for tlie purpose. Sharp’s 
first dance reseurelies, dating from 1905 
(he lind previously, in 1809, noted the 
tunes of several morris-danccs from 
Headington, Oxfordshire), were in the 
Midlands, the home of the morris-dance. 
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In 1010 he turned his attention to the 
coi'i’cspouding ccrcmouinl dnnoe of north¬ 
ern iSnghmcl, the su’ord-dance. Less 
artistictiily important, but, as it proved, 
socially more far-reaching, was the country 
dance. This is not a cercmoiiial dance for 
experts, but a form of .social enjoyment; 
moreover it is danced by both sexes, 
wbevefls the morvis nnd swotd dances are 
traditionally danced by men only. Sharp 
collected some examples of the country 
dance from living tradition, but most of 
tlioso which lie published were transcribed 
by him from the seventeen editions of John 
Playford’s Dancinfi Master (1050-1728). 
ITcrc lus unfailing instinct enabled him to 
select those dances which reflect the spirit 
of tradition, even though some of them 
hnvc no doubt been consciously worlted on 
by individuals. 

,Sharp was, of course, not content merely 
to collect; he also wanted to tcncli, and 
between 1007 and 191*1 be publislied over 
three hundred dances with their tunes. 
He recognized, liowever, tfiat these things 
cannot be learned from books only. In 
1005 he had come into contact with Mary 
Neal and licr Espdrance club for w'orking- 
girls in Cumberland Market, London 
and it was here that practical folk-dance 
teaching was Iirst undertaken. For a time 
Sharp and Miss Neal worked togetlier; 
but the object of the Espdrance club -was 
social regeneration rather tfxan artistic 
excolicnee. Miss Neal held that Sharp’s 
intci'VnctatiQU of the dances was formal 
nud pedantic and robbed them of the 
joyousness which it was the object other 
club to cncoui’ugc: Shai’p considered that 
the joy of doing a good thing well was the 
ultimate object to be secured. So the two 
parted company, and Sharp found new 
nilics in the Chelsea College of Physical 
Training, where he established o school of 
folk'clnncc in 1909. 

In 1911 Sharp founded the English 
Folk-Dance Society, the object of which 
W’as to ' preserve and promote the practice 
of English folk-dances in their true tradi¬ 
tional forms’. From this time forward his 
life became that of an inspiring tcuchcr 
and an efriciont and autocratic organizer, 
and ■with the exception of a few flying 
visits to discover now folk-songs and 
dances and the expeditions to America 
already recorded, the rest of his life was 
devoted to the society which he founded. 
The English Folk-Dance Society prospered 
far beyond his expectations, and since 
his death it has gone on growing. In 
1031 the mcmliership wag 1,689, besides 


Iifty-two local branches (iiiehuling two in 
the United States) with a membership of 
over twenty-two tliniisaiul, and early in 
1932 an aniulgamation with tlie Folk-Song 
Society was cl’fcetcd. 

On Sharp’s death a fund was opened to 
build a house where his memory could be 
kept alive by preserving, practising, and 
teaching folk-songs and dances. In June 
1030 Cecil Sharp House in Regent’s Park 
Road, London, was opened, and on its 
foundation-stone are inscribed tlic -words: 
‘This building is erected in memory of 
Cecil Sharp who restored to the English 
jicoplc the fiongs and dunces of their 
country.’ 

Sharp -won the adiniiiilion of all wiio 
came into contact ■with him, even those 
whom his imeomproiuising methods of 
controversy Jmd antagonized before tliey 
got to know him. His absori)tion in hig 
mission did not prevent liini from taking 
an intelligent interest iu all tluit was 
going on in tiic world, about which he 
always had something pregnant to say. 
In politics he inclined to the Fabian 
socialist view. His favourite coinposci's 
were Beethoven, Wagner, and Handel. 
ITe siiffci‘ed ali his life from iJJ-iicaltli, but 
this only added to the energy with which 
he worked for the causes that ho loved. 

A portrait by Sir Williaiii Hothenstcin 
liangs in the libraiy at Cecil Sharp House. 

[7'Ac Titnes, 27 June 1024; Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society, Decemlicr 1921; iSngtish 
Folfe-Drmce Society Nexus, November 1924; 
A. II. Fox Stiauywayg, Cecil Sharp, 1033; 
private infominlion; pcisonnl knowledge.] 

R. Va-uquan Williams. 

SHATTOCK, SAMUEL GEORGE 
(1862-1024,), pathologist, was born 3 
November 1862 in Momington Street, 
Regent’s Park, London, the son of Saimitl 
Chapman Betty, chemist, by Ids wife,.Jane 
Betty, n6c Brown. Some thirty years later 
he changed his name to Sliattock. He 
married Emily Lucy Wood, and had three 
sons and one daughter. He died ut 
Wimbledon 31 May 1921. 

Shatbock was educated at University 
College, firet at the boys' school and after¬ 
wards as a medical student, qualifying in 
1874. After a few years as curator of the 
museum at his own sc]iooi,hc moved to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where he rearranged 
the museum and was one of the teachers of 
pathology for the rest of his life. Shat- 
tock’s connexion with tlic Royal College of 
Surgeons began informally soon after he 
graduated. In 1897 lie became curator of 
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the pfithologieal museum and he gave it 
devoted service for tweiity-sevon years, 
reoi'gani/.ing the whole collection on 
improved and original lines. P’rom 1880 
onwards he was one of the mainstays of 
the Pathological Society of London and its 
successor, the section of pathology of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, editing its 
TTansaclions and Proceedings for many 
years and himself contributing about 160 
papers. He was elected a fellow of Uni¬ 
versity College in 1910 and a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1017. 

i’or forty years Slmttock ivas one of the 
chief influences in London which moulded 
tlic course whIcJi pathology was to take 
in a time of transition. As he came to 
maturity, it was just beginning to be reeog- 
niml that pathology was a,science wdth its 
own methods and results and that it could 
no longer be dealt with satisfactorily as a 
casual interest of men engaged in medical 
practice. Its scope was also being greatly 
enlarged by the development of bacterio¬ 
logy and by the appreciation of the 
importance of experimental and chemical 
methoda of investigation. Shattock was 
one of the first to give his whole time to 
jiuthology and was able to play an impor¬ 
tant part in this revolution of outlook. 
He was a devoted and i ndustrious student 
who made it his first business in life to 
have a scholar’.s knowledge of his subject, 
and he became the most eiiidite patho¬ 
logist of his time. He had also a catholic 
conception of tiic content of pathology: 
he was an acknowledged authority on 
morbid anatomy, and he investigated 
the virulence of bacteria, the healing of 
wounds in plants, the inicrobic origin of 
cancer, and secoiulni'y sexual clrnvactors. 
His teaching was clear and dramatic, and 
although he was too aloof to make intimate 
personal contact with his students, liis 
influence was durable. 

Shattock w’as a strangely shy and re- 
scr\’-ed man -with curious fads and habits. 
His immense knowledge was cordially at 
the disposal of any serious student, but 
apart from his work he was n difficult 
mail to know. He was a devout Roman 
Catholic, and the posthumous publication 
of his Thoughls on Religion (1920) revealed 
an aspect of his life of which few of his 
associates had been aware. 

[TficLancel, 102‘lt,vol.i,p.]028 ;Wri7jsAjlfcrf/- 
c(d Journ(d 1024-, vol. i, p. 889; l*roceedings of 
the Royal Society, vol. xevi, H, 1024; Journal 
oj Prdhclogy and liactcriology, vol. xxvii, 
1024 (portrait); personal knowledge,] 

A. E. Boycoii'. 


SHAUGHNESSY, THOMAS GEORGE, 
first Bahon SiiAUGnsiissY, of Montreal, 
and of Ashford, co. I/imcrick (I8.')tl-1023), 
Canadian railway administrator, -was born 
6 October 1853 at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. He was the son of Thomas Shaugh¬ 
nessy, nn olliecr in the Milwaukee detec¬ 
tive police, a native of Ashford, co. 
Limerick. His mother was also of Irish 
birth. He was educated in the common 
schools of Milwaukee, where he showed 
a special aptitude for inathcmiitics. In 
1809 he obtiiined employment in the 
purchasing depnrtmont of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. For some time he 
studied law privately, hoping to escape 
into the legal profession; but as liis energy 
and eiilerpri.se gained him promotion, he 
became reconciled to his calling. Sluiugh- 
nessy attracted the favourahle notice of 
(Sir) William Cornelius Van Horne [tf.v.], 
the general .superinteiKlcnt of the railway 
company, atwho.se instance he was in 1879 
appointed its general storekeeper. In 1882, 
how'cver^ Van Horne, now generiil manager 
of the lately formed Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way company, persuaded Sliaughnessy to 
accept the post of general jnirchasing 
sigcntto that undertaking. He thereupon 
settled in Moiiircnl, wlicrc he resided for 
the rest of his life. 

During Shaughnessy’s first years in 
Canada the financial situation of the 
Cunadiaii Pacific Railway was often ex¬ 
tremely precarious, and he rcndeied in¬ 
valuable service in pUicaLing and reassiir- 
ing alarmed and iinjiorUinute creditors, 
Van Horne’s hiograj^licr, Walter Viuiglian, 
goes BO far os to say that in the early 
months of 1886, when the very din'ieult 
section of the line along Lake Superior 
was being built ‘on faith and credit’, ‘tlie 
one bright spot in the darkness wa.s the 
success of the indefatigable and resource¬ 
ful Shaughnessy*. In 1885 he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant-genera! manager; in 
1891 he became vicc-pro.sidcnt, mrcl in 
1890 prosklcnt in succession to Van Horne, 
who hud relied much on his business 
acumen and orgaiii’/ing ability. 

The period of Shauginiessy’s presidency 
saw the Canadian l^aeilie at the heiglit of 
its prosperity and renown. It is true that 
the general condition of Canada during the 
first years of tiic twentieth eentiuy was 
strongly in its favour; but niiieh of its 
progress and success was undoiibLcdly due 
to Shaughnessy. He seldom missed a 
chance of applying the policy of his ])rc- 
dccessorstonewventures. Pcrhaps]iismo.st 
notable acliicvement was the creation, 
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partly by purchase, partly by new con¬ 
struction, of the company’s Atlmrtic fleet, 
^vhioh for the iirst time attracted large 
numbers of well-to-clo passengers to the 
St. Lawrence route to North America. 
On the collapse of the long-continued 
boom in lOia—a misfortune aggravated 
by the outbreak of the European War— 
Sluuighnessy showed that liis old rcsoui-cc- 
fulness bad not left him, and his shre^vd 
and daring financial measures enabled the 
company to weather the crisis witlx aston¬ 
ishing sueccs.s and, alone among tlic 
important railways of Canada, to continue 
as a private undertaking. He resigned the 
presidency in 1918, becoming eiiairman of 
the board of directors. 

Shaughnessy was knighted in 1901 and 
created IC.C.V.O. in 1007. In 1016 he was 
raised to the peerage of the United King¬ 
dom. In 1011 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from 'I'rinity College, 
Dublin. The public honours bestowed on 
him were a recognition of his contribution 
to the economic development of Canada. 
He would ixcvct accept any political post 
or associate himself definitely witlx any 
])olitici\l party. Soon after he joined the 
staff of the Canadian Pacific Railway he 
was naturalized as a Hritish subject, and 
in his later years his Canadian patriotism 
led him now and then to take a strong line 
on political questions. Hewas.rorinstance, 
very hostile to tlic liberal goverjxmcnt on 
the Kcciptocity issue of 1911, although 
w’hcn heeried,'Fixthechannclsof Canadian 
trade eastward and westward', his critics 
naturally pointed out that such advice 
was in striking accord with the interests 
of the shareholders of the Canadian Paeilic 
Railway. During the European War 
Shaughnessy turned ids experience and 
ciicrjTy to the juomotion of his country’s 
cause: ho was freely consulted by both 
the Dominion and the Imperial govern¬ 
ments ; he reiulered very valuable service 
in negotiations between the British govern¬ 
ment and big financial interests in 
America, and liis counsel carried especial 
weight with Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
ministry. 

(■jhaughnessy married in 1880 Elizabeth 
Bi'idgcL Nagle, of Milwaukee, by whom 
he liad two sons and three daughters. 
He died at Montreal 10 December 1023 
after a very sliort illness, Ilcwassuccecdcd 
as second baron by hi.s elder son, William 
James (born 1883). His younger son was 
killed in the European War. 

Although not obstinate or arrogant, 
Shaughnesesy was wont to place great trust 


in his own judgement. lie liad a quick wit 
and a keen sense ol' humour. Despite the 
defects of his early cdiicatlion, he was a well- 
inforracd man and an omnivorous readci'. 
He was fond of mitslc, but he cared little 
for pictorial art. Miicli of his success was 
due to his faculty of detiiclniig his mind 
from his work when business hours were 
over. For many years he habitually diaiils 
a pint of champagne with liis dinner; lie 
was fond of billiards and bridge; for some 
time he owicd one or two race-horses; 
but he took no exercise whatever until, 

■ when quite elderly, he became interested 
I in golf. His vigour was nstonislung, and 
Ill's health remained veiy good until a 
few hours before his death. In religion he 
was a Rornnn Catholic. 

A cartoon of Shaughnessy by ‘Spy’ 
appctiTcd in Vanity Fair 20 Augu.st 1908. 

[Notices in the Montreal press; Canadian 
Men and iromcH of fJic Time (sceoiul edition), 
1012; Walter Viuighiui, Sir IVilliaiii Van 
Horne, 1020; private information.] 

\V. T. Wauoii. 

SHAW-LEPEVRE, GEORGE JOHN, 
Baron Eviluslisy (1831-1928), states¬ 
man, the only son of Sir John George 
Shaw-Lefevre [«j.v.], and ncplicw of 
Charles Sluiw-Lel'evvc, Viscount Evcnslcy 
[q.v.], w'as born in London 12 .June 1831. 
His inotlier wits Rachel Emily, dsuightei' 
of Ichabod Wright, of Mappcrlcy Hall, 
Nottingliain, and sister of leliabod Charles 
Wright [q.v.], the translator of Dante, 
From his father, a man of great ability, 
who was reputed to know fourteen hm- 
guages, Shaw-Lefevre imbibeil a keen 
interest in politics and a taste for foreign 
travel, as well as great iiidiisLiy, eou- 
sitlerablc powers of observation, and a 
mcmoiy which was especially retentive of 
curious niicl often grotesque stories about 
strange character.s iiiul pensoiis of note 
whom he hud met. Few could match his 
experience and knowledge of public 
affairs. He had known personally—be 
was heax'd to say—thirteen prime minis¬ 
ters, seventeen lord cliancellors, and seven 
archbislxojjs of Canterbury. As clerk of 
the parliaments, hi.s fatlior was acquainted 
with most of the public men of his day, 
and thus from his boyhood young Shaw- 
Lefevre "was familiar, like his friend and 
contemporary. Sir George Otto Trevelyan 
[q.v.], with poh’t(oal society. Like 'iVc- 
velyan, he was by tradition and up¬ 
bringing a whig, but like Trevelyan also, 
he rapidly developed strong liberal, anti 
even radical, leanings. He was educated 
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nt Eton and nt Trinity College Cambridge, death. To the exertions of this society 
taking his degree in 1853. In tlie previous England owes the preservation, from the 
year lie carried the coronet at the Duke enclosing landlord and the encroaching 
of Wellington’s funeral. builder, of Hanipsteud Heath, Wimbledon 

After leaving Cambridge in the sunnnicr Common, Epping Forest, nncl many other 
of 1858, Shaw-Lefevre visited the United famous common lands. The Commons 
States, and saw the slave market at Pieservation Society and its achievements 
Riclunond, Virginia. In the following year constitute a lasting memorial to the 
he WO.S called to the bar by tlve Inner industry and public spirit of its founder. 
Temple, and in the spring of 1855 went on His cxertioas in tliis cause never Hugged, 
circuit. In September 1855 he sailed in The story of what he accomplished 
Sir Edward Colebroolce’s ynclit to the is well told in his own liook, Coitmnns, 
Crimea, taking with him an eai'ly form of Foresla, and Foolpalha (IBOd), which 
photographic eainera. His photographs remains a standard work on the subject, 
from the lines before Sebastopol arc still In the same year (April 18()0) Shaw- 
in the possession of lu.s family. In 1857 Lefevre joined tiio go^'or/irnent of Lord 
Shaw-Lcfcvi'e rode on horseback from .John Russell n.s civil lord of the Admiralty, 
VieniiH to Constantinople, and aftcnvanls but it fell two months later. His next 
visited Athens. Tliis journey gave him an success was in opposition, when, in 1808, 
abiding interest in the Eastern problem he carried a resolution in favour of 
and in the declining forttmes of the submitting the wo claims to arbitrn- 
Turkish Empire. tioii. After the general election of 1808, 

After contesting Winchester tmsnccess- Mi'. Gladstone apj)ointed liiin secretary 
fully at the genera! election of 1869, Shaw- to the Board of Trade, of which John 
Lefevre was elected member for Reading Bright was president. After carrying the 
in the liberal interest in 18Q3, and held General Tmimvays Act (1870), he was 
the scat until 1885. In the House of transferred in 1871 to the Home OfTice as 
Commons he soon made his mark. His undcr-secrctai-y, and later in that year to 
tnaidenspeech,dclivci'cdinISG'l—inspirctl the Admiralty ns secretary; this post he 
by a then unfashionable sympathy for the held until 1874, when ftir, Gladstone’s 
North in the American Civil Wai'—^ivas a first ministry fell. 

pica for the stopping of the/t/abawa before On the formation of tlie second Glad- 
she left port. Most of his friends tried to stone administration in 1880, Shaw- 
dissuade liim from iiis jnotion, but Cobdcii Lefevre was npjoointcd first commissioner 
urged him to persevere. It was, of course, of works, an oHiec which gave him con- 
unsuccessful, although its wisdom and siderablc scope, aUhough it did txot carry 
foresight were Speedily proved. His second Cabinet rank. He was responsible for 
speech (March 1805) was directed against several important public works, including 
tlie fortification of Quebec. The motion, improvements at Hyde Park Corner and 
altliough defeated, eventually took effect, at the Tower of liondon, the restoration 
and the scheme was dropped. His third of the front of Wcstiniiister Hall, and the 
speech (also in 1805) aimed fit establishing removal of the old Law Courts from West- 
public rights over all commons. This was minster to the new Imilcliiigs in tin; Strand, 
a principle for which lie contended nil his Aftcra long controversy Avith IheTreasui'y 
life, and he had the satisfaction in 1026 of and Office of Works, Shaw-Lefevre also 
seeing it embodied in a statute, although succeeded, by personally arguing tlie case 
even, then it was only applied to commons before Mr. Gladstone, in throiviiig open 
in urban districts. to the public a number of private eii- 

On 10 July 1800 ShaAV-Lefe\Tc invited closui'cs in Regcnt’.s Park, thus affording 
a number of friends to a meeting, at which access along tlic Avliole length of the lake, 
it Avas decided to form a new society called In 1888 lie ayus aiipointccl postmaster- 
the Commons Preservation Society, for the general Avith a seat in the CabiueL. While in 
immediate purpose of organizing rests- office he initiated the sixfieiiny Uilegmm. 
tance to the threatened enclosure of Probably the most Ihllcr disapjioint- 
commons. Among its first members Averc incut of ShaAv-Lefevri^’.s public; career Avas 
Edward North Buxton, John Stuart Mill, his defeat, nt Bciiding, iti tlie general 
Thomas Hughes, Leslie Stephen, George election of 188.5, Avhicli Avreeked hisnatural 
Grote, Henry Fawcett, Tliomas Fairer, expectation of a seat in Mr. Gladstone's 
and James Bryce. ShaAv-Lefevre Avas Home Rule Cabinet. A strong supporter 
appointed chairman, and held the office, ofHonic Rule for Ireland, he Avrote several 
■with a fcAv brief intervals, down to his books and pamphlets on the subject. At 
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the election of 1886 he was returned for 
Central Bradford, mitl retained the sent 
until 1805. In Mr. Gladstone’s fourth 
nclininistration (1802-1804) he was again 
!ip])ointcd lirst commissioner of works, 
this time with a seat in the Cnhiiiet. 
During his second term of olTice he oh- 
taiiicd the queen’s consent to the thix>'\viug 
open of Hampton Court Park, and also of 
Kew Palace, with consequent valuable 
additions to Kew Gardens. He was the 
only Cabinet ininister who fully supported 
Mr. Gladstone’s opposition in 1803-1804- 
to the increased naval estimates. After his 
own resignation in 1894, Mr. Gladstone 
regretted that ho had not appointed Shaw- 
Lefevre, instead of Lord Spencer, first 
lord of the Admiralty. In that position, 
Shaw-Lefevre, whoso passion for public 
economy and objection to increased nrma- 
ments were as strong as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
would indubitably not have acquiesced 
in tlic demands of the naval lords, nndthe 
sharp crisis which ended Mr. Gladstone’s 
fourth administration, with disastrous 
consequences to the liberal party, would 
almost certainly have been avoided. In 
the brief administration of Lord Ilosebcry 
(180‘1-1805) Shaw-Lefevi’e remained in the 
Cabinet ns president of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. In that capacity he took the 
initiative in the Equalization of Rates 
(London) Act (1S04), and in a very useful 
measure providing that disused burial 
grounds should be converted into public 
gardens. 

Like several of his colleagues, Shaw- 
licfevre suffered dcl'cat at the general 
election of 1805, and deckled not to re¬ 
enter the House of Commons. His devotion 
to public ndininistrative work, however, 
found scope on the London County Council. 
He was elected os a progressive for tlic 
IlaggcrsLon division in 1897, and acted as 
chairman of the improvements committee 
until 1901. In that capacity he broiiglit 
about the Kings'way and Aldwych Street 
improvements and the extension of tlie 
Tlmmcs embankment to Lambeth bridge, 
ns well as tlic remo\'al of many slums. 

In 1012 increauing deafness induced 
Shaw-Lefevre to retire to his country 
home, Abbotsworthy, near Kiiigsworthy, 
a pleasant sent on the lichen, w'hcre he 
lived, with occasional visits to London, 
for the rest of his life. In 1900, at the 
instance of his old colleague, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ever.sley, of Old Ford; 
but he seldom attended the House of 
Lords or intervened in its debates. 


In addition to his work for the Commons 
Preservation Society, Lord Eversley was 
a very active member of the Cobden Club, 
and took a lending part in the prc|)ari\tion 
of several of its publications, uoUibly Ffict 
V. Fiction, a reply to Joscpli Clinmhcr- 
lain’s Tariff Reform spccehos, in 1904, and 
The Burd&n 0 / Armnmcnls, a pica for the 
reduction of military and naval expendi¬ 
ture, in 1905. During the European War 
his interests reverted to foreign policy, 
and in 1915 he published a book on The 
Parliiiofis of Poland, and in 1917 another 
on The Turleish Empire, its Growth and 
Decay. He found diversion later in a 
series of reminiscences, wliicli appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine] and until a few 
weeks before his death, which took place 
at Abbotsworthy 10 April 1028, he re¬ 
tained a Ic-ccn interest in politics, reading, 
or liaxing read aloud to liiin, the daily 
newspapers and most of tlic important 
debates in Hansard. He kept up almost 
to the end avigorous and animated corre¬ 
spondence on public affaire with friends 
who shared his views on puldic economy, 
fiscal policy, and other subjects. 

Lord Eversley married in 1874: I>ady 
Constance Emily (died 1020), only dai iglite v 
of Henry J olm Morcton, tin rd hlarl of Diieic. 
They hod no children, and on Ills deatli the 
barony became extinct. 

Shaw-Lefevre was a statc.sman and 
administrator of extraordinavy iiuUistvy 
and public spirit. At one time in the 
’sixties, he was spoken of ns a future prime 
minister. Tliat he did not fulQl tliose liigh 
expectations is perhaps attrilnilablo in 
jiart to n lack of personal magnetism, and 
to acertain self-absorption which alienated 
syinpatliy and prevented others from 
appreciating fully the value and lenl dis¬ 
interestedness of liis jHiblie work, It may 
be added that he never deserted, or failed 
to supi)ort, any of the priuci])lcs, causes, 
and ideals with winch his public life is 
nssoeinted. As a spealcev and debater he 
was competent but not brilliant, and tlie 
same may be said of his style us a writer. 

rPrivateinforinaLioti; ncrsoiuil knowledge.] 
F. \V. lIiasT. 

SHEARMAN, Sin MONTAGUE (1657- 
1030), judge, was born 7 April 1H57 at 
Wimbledon, the second son of Montagu 
Shearman, solicitor, of Wimbledon, by liis 
wife, Mary, daughter of I'Vederic Adam 
Catty, -whose father, a royalist refugee 
from France, was lOench master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woohvicli. He 
went from Merchant Taylors’ School, 
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where he ^v{is heart-monitor and captain of grnpirtiug with legal problems or of intiking 
the nighy foolbaU XV in 1874-1875, w'ith up his mind. Sijovtly niter his ap])oint- 
ft.scholai'.siiipto St. John’s College, Oxford, ment he presided over the triiil ofNicholaus 
At the university he was distinguished Alders, the Germiiti consul ut Sunderland, 
])oth as n scholar and as nn athlete. He who was charged with‘adhering to, aiding 
obtained fust classes in classical moclcra- and comforting the King’s enemies’. The 
tions (1877) and in Ulerae tnimanioTCS evidence for the prosecution .showed that 

(1879), He played in the university rugby Alders had assisted German sul)jcets of 
football XV both as a forward and tlu-ee- military ngc with money and ini'omiation 
quarter; he was president of the uuiver- in order that they might return from 
.sity athletic club in 1878 and represented England to Germany. The conviction of 
the university between 1870 and 1870 in the accused man at tlic Durham autumn 
the liLiiidred yards—the ‘elnssie perfee- nssizc.s in 1914 for higli treason Avns sub- 
tion’of his style was noted in 187(5—^thc sequeidly set ashic by the Court of 
q\iartcr-mile, and putting the weight; he Criminal Appeal. In lOKi Slicarman 
was a good long jumper; and he rowed in served with Lord Hardiago of Penshuvst 
his college eight. Shearman was also and Sir Mackenzie Clialniem on the com- 
amateur champion for tire hundred yards mittec appointed to inquire into the origin 
(1870) and the quarter-mile (1880): he and causes of the liaster nebcllion in Ire- 
played rugby football for the South of Innd. He was the judge of assize at Car- 
England, and twice was ‘reserve’ for marthen in November 1920, when Harold 
England; and in 1881 he swam the Grccinvood, after a seven clays’trial, was 
Niagara River below the Falls. In 1915 acquitted on a charge cif having poisoned 
he succeeded Lord Alver.stanea.s president his wife; and in 1922, at the Central 
of the Amateur Athletic Association. He Criminal Court, he tried Frederick lly- 
was joint author witli J, E. Vincent of watcrsnndMr,5.Editli’J'liompsonwhowcrc 
Football: its liislory for jive cenluries (ISS5), convicted of ilie niurder of Mrs. Thomp- 
and author oi Allileiics and Football (U&A- son’s husband: after an nnsiieecssful 
niinton Library, 1887). appeal both were hanged. During the 

After taking his degree in 1879, Shear- same ycfir he tried at tlie Central Criminal 
man read in chambers with C. M. Warm- Court and sentenced to dcatli the nuir- 
ington, tlien a floiirishiiig chancery junior, derers of Eield-I\Iarslia[ Sir Henry Wilson 
and was called to the bar by the Inner [q.v.]. An operation iieeessilattMl by an 
Temple in 1831. He was soon busy in old injury in the football held gravely 
London, on the Midland circuit, and at impaired bus po^rcrs of si)CC!eli, and lie 
the Birmingham sessions. A fluent struggled against this disability for some 
speaker, with a good appearance and an two yenr.s before his retirement in October 
even temper, he got on well with his 1920. He died at hi.s London lesidcnce 
tribunal. Por the most part his cases 6 January 1930. 

demanded skilful advocacy rather than Shearman married in 188 t Muiy Louise, 
deep knowledge of the law, and he relied daughter of Job Long, of New York, by 
much on his tact and common sense, whom he had two sous, the younger of 
Slicarman thoroughly understood the w'hoin died from •wounds received in the 
mentality of jurymen, who appreciated European War. 

addresses whicli, if sometimes unpolished, A cartoon of Shearman ajijjeared in 
were always plausible. Money-lenders, VanUy Fair -I July ]89(), and an oil 
especially, recognized his qualities as an painting by Miss i\Iay OliJTord is in the 
advocate and fox some years he ■was possession of his family, 
standing counsel to the leading firms. [2V« 7 .Tnnuary 1!)!J0; Lme .Joanni/. 

lukiiig silk in lOOJ, he acquired a sub- n Jnimni-y 1930; [icniotml knowiedgu,] 
stantial practice in tlie front row' at a time T. MA i imw. 

when competition at tlie bar 'was keen. 

On the retirenicuL of Lonl Ju.stice SHEFFIELD, fourth Rauon (1839- 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Justice Chan- 1925). [See STANUnv, Edwauij Lyui.vii.] 
nell in 1014, Lord Haldane chose Shear¬ 
man to hll one of the vacant judgeships in SHIPLEY, Siu ARTHUR EVr‘lRF>TT 

the King’s Bench division, and he was (1801-1927), zoologist, was liurn at 
knighted. Ilis wide experience in the Wnlton-on-Tlmiue.s 10 Marcli 1801, the 
courts mode him a useful judge of first second sou of Alexander Shipley, of The 
instance. Although he never pretended to Hall, Datehet, Euckinglininshire, by his 
be Q profound jurist, he was not afraid of wife, Amelia, daughter of William Henry 
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Burge, of Windaor. In 1877 he was sent 
to University College School, London. 
Two years later he entered St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital as a medical student. In 
1880 he proceeded with a scholarship in 
natural sciences to Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, ^vhere he resided continuously 
until his death forty-seven years later. He 
obtained fust classes in both parts of the 
fiotural sciences tripos (1882 and 1884); 
in the second part he took zoology os his 
subject. He received encouragement in his 
scientific studies from S. H. Vines, who 
was then a fellow of Christ’s College and 
Shipley’s director of studies, but it was 
undoubtedly the influence of Francis 
Maitland Balfour [q.v.], professor of 
animal morphology at Cambridge, which 
led Shipley to devote himself to the study 
of zoology. Balfour’s work on Comj)arative 
Embryology had appeared in 1880-1881 
and had revealed a new field for zoological 
research. Moreover, the study of the 
morphology of the smaller animals and 
embryos hadbeen greatly facilitated by the 
invention in 1883 by W. H. Caldwell and 
R. Threlfall in the zoological laboratory 
at Cambridge of tlie rocking microtome, 
which enabled a series of microscopic 
sections to be cut and mounted. This 
invention was fully employed by Shipley 
and his contemporaries. Shipley’s early 
interest in zoology and liis capacity for 
research were shown by a visit to the 
Stazione Zoologica at Naples, and by the 
publication of the results of his work there 
in n pai^cr on the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the Brachiopoda before he had 
taken the second part of his tripos. His 
next publication was an account of the 
development of the river lamprey, which 
appeared in 1887. Shipley’s early publica¬ 
tions give little indication of the lines of 
work which established his reputation os 
a zoologist. After the publication of an 
important memoir on one of the Gephyrean 
worms {Quarterly Journal of Microseopicfli 
Science, vol. xxxi, 1800), he turned his 
attention to the study of parasitic worms. 
His published work on parasitic worms, 
which cventualiy extended to nearly fifty 
papers in scientific journals, gradually 
built up his scientific reputation as a com¬ 
petent and successful researcher, and led, in 
1004, to his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

At Cambridge Shipley successively held 
the posts of university demonstrator in 
comparative anatomy (1886), lecturer in 
the advanced morplrology of the Invcrte- 
brata (1804), and reader in zoology (1008). 

SS91 


This last post he resigned in 1920, after 
which he held no olTicial teaching post in 
the university. Shijilcy’s tciicliing was 
enlivened by many toiidies of humour, 
which are also present in all his writings. 
In addition to his scientific jiapcrs, lie 
prodiicctl in 1898 a text-book, The Zoology 
of Uie Inverlebrnia, Nvhich wns much used 
by students. He collaborated with I’ro- 
fessor E. W. fllucBride in writing a 2’r.r/- 
book of Zoology, which was published in 
1001 and passed through four editions, the 
last in 1020. He also collaborated with 
(Sir) S. P. IlnrmcT in editing the C'nm- 
bridge Nalural History, a. work in ten 
volumes which appeared between 1895 
and 1000, and of wliieh Shipley himself 
wrote several sections. lie edited the 
biological series of tlic Pitt Prc.ss Natiirnl 
Science Manuals and, for a time, tiie 
‘Fauna of British India’ scries. He was 
co-editor with Professor G. H. P. Nuttall 
of the journal Parasitology from 1008 to 
1014, and he also assisted in editing the 
Journal of Economic Biology from 1003 
to 1013. 

Shipley was pei-haps at his best when 
rvritiiig as a popular exponent of zoology. 
His first book of this nature was a collec¬ 
tion of essays entitled Pearls and Parasites, 
published in 1008. It was about this time 
that he gave up active research in zoology, 
land turned to literary worlc. In 1013 he 
published a memoir of his friend, John 
Willis Clark [q.v.], under tlie title of ‘ J’, 
aMetnoir of Jolm Willis Clark. The Minor 
Horrors of War (1015) passed rapidly 
through three editions and was so succoss- 
ful that a year later he wrote More Minor 
Horrors. These two books introduced 
parasitology to a p\iblic wliieh liad, at the 
lime, practical expevionee of the iiarasites 
therein described. Studies in Jnsccl Life 
appeared in 1917, and in 1023 Sbiiiluy 
published a small l>ook entitled Life, 
which he had written at the request of the 
Cambridge University Press in order to 
serve as an introduction to the study of 
elementary biology. This book had a very 
wide circulation and encouraged the 
teacliing of this subject in .seliools. In 
1924 appeared Cambridge Cameos and 
Islands —TFesi Indian and Aegean, Ship¬ 
ley’s last book, Hiiniing under the Micro¬ 
scope, was posthuinously published in 
1928, being prepared for publication by 
his friend and former pupi t, C. F. A. I^antiu. 
Shipley was for many years Cambridge 
University correspondent of The Times, 
and he contributed numerous articles to 
that paper, as well as to many other papers, 
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cncyclopacdiaSf and reviews, on a great College, Dublin (1020), and on the im- 
divorsity of subjects. povlation of store eiittle (1921). He was 

Sbi[)loy had been elected a fellow of consulted by Lord Milner about the 
Christ’s College in 1887. At the time of Jiis foundation of a college of agriculture 
election the study of natural sciences in in tlie tropics, anci in 1919 was 
Cainbriclgc was beginning to make great appointed chairman of a Tropical Agricul- 
strides. Contemporary teachers of science turc Committee, When the Imperial 
were J. G. Aclami, William Bateson, (Sir) CoHege of Tropical Agiiciilturc was cstab- 
S. F. Harmer, (Sir) licniy Head, (Sir) lished in Trinidad in 1921, Shipley was 
C. S. Sherrington, and D’Arey Thompson, appointed chairman ofthcgoverniiigbody. 
all of whom iicliicved distinction as bio- In 1910 Shipley was elected master of 
legists in later life. Sliipley’s reputation Christ’s College, in sncccsslou to John 
as a scientist is overshadowed by some Pcile [q.v,]. The Master’s Lodge, which 
of his contemporaries, hut it must be was to be ins iiomc for the rest of his life, 
remembered that his intellect was essenti- was an old portion of the college which 
ally versatile. Aa early aa 1887 he was luul uudecgQue many pi'c.vioua iateraal 
sentby thcColonialOIlicctotheUcrmudas alterations. Under Shipley’s direction the 
in order to investigate a plant discfisc. Lodge was largely restored to its original 
This was the beginning of a connexion condition, mid became one of the most 
with the Colonial OHice which lasted until interesting of the older buihlings in Cani- 
his death. In the administration of the bridge. He furnished it with great taste, 
affairs of liis college and of the university nnd nt his own expense panelled one of 
Shipley played a leading ijart. In 1891 the larger rooms, rvhieh served as his 
hewasnpiiointedsecretarytothemuscums study. The ampler quarters of the Lodge 
and lecture rooms syndicate, a post which provided Sliipley witli additional oppor- 
con.stituted liiin virtually business man- tuuitics for entertaining. To his frequent 
nger of the university laboratories and lunch and dinner jrartics he invited not 
museums. In the following year he be- only men of distinction, but also under- 
came tutor in natural sciences nt Christ’s graduates; and it was remarkable how he 
College. From 189G to 1908 he w'as a was able to bring together ])ec)plc of 
member of the council of the senate of the dissimilar ages and vocations. During the 
university, besides serving on many other European War, when ordinary eiitcr- 
bonvds and syndicatc.s. Hhijjley’s life was taining was suspended, ho onterLained at 
a successful combination of scientific the Lodge a long succession of wounded 
research and administration. He made oHicers, who were convalescing after dis- 
aclministration easy by an unusual sym- charge from hospital, 
pathy with all sorts and conditions of men, l''mm 1017 to 1910 Shipley was vice- 

and by a gift for entertaining which made cliancellor of the university. During his 
his hospitality a notable feature of Cum- period of ofliceiie visitotl the United States 
bridge during his period of residence. He as a member of the British university 
travelled n great deal, frequently visiting mission, which was sent out in 1918 by the 
the United States of America. It was on Foreign Olliec on the invitation of the 
one of these visits that be received tlve Council of Defence at Washington in order 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from Princeton to counteract German ])roi)aganda in 
University (1906), and on another occasion American universities, and to make known 
(1009) he visited Canada in. order to the facilities for postgraduate work in 
irreside over the zoological section of the British universities. lie was in America 
British Association wliich was holding its when the Armistice was signed on 11 
meeting in Winnipeg. He was an excellent November. He afterwiii cls wrote an 
talker, and could always entertain a large amusing accoimt of this visit in liis book 
company AVith a good story Avell told. The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor (1919). 

Outside the university Shipley uccom- In 1020 Shipley rvas created (kB.F-. in 
plished a notable amount of public work, recognition of lii.H public services. After 
lie was chairman of the Marine Biological the end of the War lie took no fnrtljer 
Association, treasurer and vice-president part in university adiniiiistration. But ho 
of the Research Defence Society, a mem- still continued to entertain ami to write, 
ber of the Central Medical War Committee and he also retained hi.s intci'c.st in the 
and of the managing committee of the affairs of his college. Moreover, he did not 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology, He was retire from public work oiit.sidc tlic uni- 
also a member of the royal commissions versity, and in 1921 he visited Trinidad 
on the civil service (1012), on Trinity in order to lay the foundation stone of the 
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new buildings of the College of Tropical 


Agriculture. It was probably due to 
principle that Shipley withdrew from 
university administration at this time in 
order to rnake way for the younger genera¬ 
tion wliich had returned to Cambridge 
after the War. He had always urged that 
younger men should interest themselves in 
ndininistration, believing that the uni¬ 
versity would be best administered by 
those who combined, as he did, adminis¬ 
trative skill with academic distinction. 
The university was preparing for the royal 
commission which was appointed in 1923, 
nnd which eventually made far-reaching 
changes in the administration of the 
colleges and of the university ns a whole. 
This work of reorganisation Shipley left 
to others. He lived to see the new statutes 
come into operation in 1920, but before 
this there were signs that his health was 
ijeginning to fail. He suffered during the 
early part of 1027 from a serious illness, 
from which he recovered, but a second 
attack later in the same year proved fatal, 
and he died at the Master’s Lodge 22 
September. He was not married. 

In appearance Shipley was dark and 
short, and, in later life, he was decidedly 
stout. In his early years at Cambridge, 
although he never played games ami 
showed little interest in them, he took 
regular exercise, ^\’alking, bicyclii}g, and 
riding, but latterly he gave this up and 
became, as he himself expressed it, ‘quite 
rotund’. He was a person of most regular 
habits, who maintained a high standard 
of private and piiblio duty. He w'as both 
punctual and punctilious, and it w'as an 
ideal of his to answer all his corresxjon- 
dence by return of post. In spite of the 
fact that he was always occupied with 
administrative and social duties, Shipley’s 
output of literary work was considerable, 
if account be taken of all his scientific 
papers, articles, and reviews. That he 
could accomplish so much was due to his 
po^ver of being able to write both articles 
and books at odd moments, even when 
others were talking in tlic room, as was 
often the case during the War, when 
convalescent ofliccrs were staying in his 
Lodge. He had no appreciation of music, 
and he attended the theatre only on rare 
occasions, but he had a keen apirrcciation 
of painting and arclnteoture. He also 
collected furniture, and he filled liis rooms 
in college and, later his Lodge, with many 
valuable pieces, ^vhich he delighted to show 
to his visitors. 

There is n portrait of Shipley by P. A. 


de Las7-lo in the hall of Christ’s College, 
and another by J. Nicholson at the Im¬ 
perial College of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

[The Times, 23 Sc[)l(;mboi’ 1927; Proceed¬ 
ings of the noyal Society, vol. eiii, B, ll)28 ; 
personal kiioivledgc.] J, T. Sauniduiis. 

SHORTER, CLEMENT KING {I8.'57- 
1D2Q), journalist and author, was born in 
Soutlnvurk 19 July 18.')7, the youngest of 
the three sons of Richard Shorter, who 
came of Huntingdonshire and Norfolk 
stock, by his wife, Elizabeth Clcmenson, 
who had some Spanish blood. Rieluird 
Shorter, of the historic Bull Iiin, Blshops- 
gate, was a carrier between London nnd 
Cambridge, who was ruined by the com¬ 
petition of the Great Eastern Railway and 
emigrated to Australia, dying in poverty 
at Melbourne while his son Clement was 
still a child. Clement Shorter was sent to 
school at Downham Market, Norfolk, from 
1868 to 1871. On leaving school he went 
to Loudon and filled three different situa¬ 
tions ill four years with booksclleis and 
publishers in Paternoster Row. He then 
returned to school for three months in 
order to Study for the junior branch of the 
civil service. From 1877 to 1890 he was a 
clerk in the Exchequer and Audit depart¬ 
ment at Somerset House. iVt first he 
continued his education by attending 
evening classes at the Birkbcck Institu¬ 
tion, where he had lessons in French and 
German, and ‘had a try at Latin and 
Italian’. His adolescent reading was 
chiefly in the works of Carlyle, Emerson, 
Ruskin, nnd the English liistoriaus. By 
rimiiiiig two annual lioJiclays into one, he 
was once able to spend three inontlis in 
the family of a Lutheran pastor at i\Icek- 
lenburg’Sdiwcrin, where he improved his 
German. He -writes in his Autobiograpliif 
I that he knew nil the best. German fielion, 
was enthusiastic over Goetlie and Schiller, 
and was much iaiUiciiced by Lessing, 
e.speeially by hia Nalhan der lEei'se. In 
1800 he niinotated, very briefly, ii reprint 
oVWilhehn Meislcr, and in 1892 lie prelixed 
‘The Private Life of Fcrdiiuiud I.assalle’ 
to a revised edition of George Meredith’s 
novel, The Tragic Comedians. In the same 
year he issued a selection of Wordswortlr’s 
lyrics ainl sonnets. 

In 1888 Shorter was writing twice 
weekly a column of gossi]) about books 
for the Star ncw.spapcr. as well ns, a 
little later, a weekly column for the 
Queen. In 1890 he left Somerset House 
in order to become, at the invitation of 
I (Sir) William James Ingrain, editor both 
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of tilt: IHualrnled London Necvn (in 1801) 
and of the J'Jiii’lish Illustrated Magazine. 
Uc had already been sub-editing, for 
Ingram, the Penm/ Uhtsiraied Paper in his 
evenings. In 18U3 Shorter founded, and 
edited for the lUustraled London Nexos 
Company, tlic Stretch, ‘on less serious 
lines’: he called this his one positive 
ucliievement in journalism, because in it 
lie was the pioneer of the use of half-tone 
blocks in newspaper production. He 
writes: ‘I knew nothing about art and 
cared less’, and much later he wondci-ed 
whether he had not done some harm to 
the national intellect, quoting against 
hiinsclE Wordsworth’s sonnet on illus¬ 
trated hooks and newspapers: 

‘Now prose and vensc sunk into disrepute 
Must lacquey a dumb Art that best can 
suit 

The taste of this oncc-intclleetiial Land.’ 

Shorter’s journalism was, for himself, a 
joyous adventure, out of which he made 
much less prollt than he might have done 
if money had been bis main object. In 
1897 he was editing five papers at once— 
the tliroe alretuly mentioned, together 
with the Album and Pick-nie-xip. In lOOO 
he parted from Ingram, in pique over a 
criticism of the Sketch, and founded the 
Sjihere, Sliortcr remained editor of this 
paper until hi.s death, contributing every 
week from 27 January 1000 (its first 
number) to 17 April 1026 a literary letter, 
always lively but often controversial and 
even personal, and much concerned with 
Ills hobbies—the Brontes, George Borrow, 
Samuel Johnson, and Naiiolcon. In 1908 
he founded the Taller,' on more frivolous 
lines’—again it is liis own description. 

As early as 1880 Shorter had written an 
introduction to Jane Pyre. His first book, 
Charloite Bronte and her Circle, appeared 
in 1806 (re-issued in 101*1 as 'The Broufes 
and their Circle), This was followed by 
Charlotte Bronte and her Sisters (1903), 
'The Brontes: Life axid Letters (2 vols., 
1908), an attemj)t to present a full and 
final record of the lives of the three sisters, 
from the biographies of Mrs. Gaskell and 
others, and from numerous hitherto un¬ 
published manuscripts and letters. He 
edited Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of CharloUe 
Bronte (incorporating many new letters) 
in IBC'O and again (Cor ‘Tlie World’s 
Classics) rn 1010, and in 1910-1011 
the Complete Poems of Emily Bronte an<l 
Wulhcring Heights, in texts wliich left 
much work to be done by later editors. 
George Borrow and his Circle appeared 


in 1918, containing hitherto unpublished 
letters of Borrow and liis friends; and in 
1023 lie edited Borrow’s Complete Works, 
in siictccn volumes. In 1908 he published 
Napoleon and Ms FeUoxo-'Travclkrs, narra¬ 
tives of the emi)eror’s voyages on the 
Bellerophon and Nurlhunibcrland to exile 
in St. Helena, witli an introdiiction; and 
in 1910 appeared Napoleon in his ozeii 
Defence, with notes and an essay on 
Napoleon ns a man of letters. Sliortcr’s 
biographies of the Brontiis and of George 
Borrow were comjjihitions of facts, 
governed much more by tlic novelty of 
their discovery tlian by their importance, 
set forth with no literary grace, and with 
hardly any atteinpt at critical apprecia¬ 
tion. He himself was conscious of this, and 
excused his own abstention from literature 
on the score of liis all-exacting journalism. 

Shorter, who was a very contentious 
man, was much satirized in his lifetime, 
but C.KJS., an Autobiography, a fragment 
posthumously published in 1926, sliowa 
him to have been a liappy man, happy in 
his unthinking energy, enjoying contro¬ 
versy, naive, and afl'cctionatc. He was 
an industrious collector of books, manu¬ 
scripts, and literary material of all Icinds; he 
possessed iinicjue Bronte nuimiscripts and 
a valuable collection of grangerized books. 

Shorter married twice: first, in 1800 
the poet, Dora Sigerson (died 1018), 
daughter of George Sigerson, M.D., of 
Dublin; secondly, in 1920 Annie Doris, 
daughter of John Banficid, shipowner, of 
I’cnzancc, who survived liiin witli their 
daughter. He died at his home at Great 
Misscndcn, Buckingliamshirc, 10 Novem¬ 
ber 1926, and was crciiiatcd at Goldcrs 
Green. 

Among Shorter’s rvritinga not previously 
mentiojied are Victorian Literature: siccly 
years of books arul bookmen (1897), Ivi- 
morUd Memories; Essays and Addresses 
(1907, Lassalle, Cowper, Borrow, Crabbe, 
Johnson, &c.)j and Il/ghways and Bijtvays 
in Biickingharnshire (1910). He also pro¬ 
duced editions of tiic novels of Henry 
Kingsley (1894-1895, with a note on 
Kingsley in Geoffrey llamlyn and a note 
on Old Chelsea clinreh in 77/e llillijars 
and Burtons), of the novels and tales of 
Mrs. Gaskell (1907-1915, with iiitrodiie- 
tions to each volume), and of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (192<t). 

I A cartoon of Shorter by ‘Spy’ appeared 
' in Vmiily Pair 20 December 1894. 

[The Times, 20 November 1020; C.K.S., an 
I Autobiography, edited by J. M. Bulloch, 102 C; 
I private information.] !<'. Pack. 
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SIFTON, Sill CLIFFORD (1861-1020), 
Ciinadian statesman, was born 10 March 
1861 at St. John’s, Middlesex, Ontario, 
the second son of John Wright Sifton by 
his wife, Kate Watkin, He came of Irisli 
Protestant stock, his great grandfather, 
Charles Sifton, having emigrated from 
Clonmel, Ireland, to Upper Canada in 
1819. His father built the first section of 
tlie Canadian Pacific Railway inManitoba, 
and was afterwards active in public life, 
becoming speaker of the Manitoba legis¬ 
lative assembly. Sifton was educated at 
the High School, London, Ontario, niul 
the Boys’ College, Diindas, and graduated 
from Victoria University, Cobourg, in 
1880, as gold medallist in mathematics. In 
1882 he Avas called to the bar and began 
tlie practice of law in Brandon, Manitoba. 
Elected to tlie Manitoba legislature for 
North Brandon in 1888 as a liberal, lie 
became attorney-general and minister of 
education in 1891. His activities in de¬ 
fence of the school law of 1890, whicli 
abolished denominational sciiools in the 
province and established a non-sectarian 
system, made him a national figure at an 
early age. The remedial order issued by 
the federal government instructing the 
province to restore Roman Catholic schools 
Avas rejected by the Manitoba legislature 
and by the electors of Manitoba under the 
leadership of Sifton; and after the defeat 
of the conservative federal government of 
Sir Charles Tupper [q.v,] upon this issue 
in 1896, Sifton entered (17 November 
1890) tlic liberal governmejit of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier [q.v.] as minister of the 
interior. As the representative of Western 
Canada he took charge of the develop¬ 
mental programme of the government, 
and his policies Avith respect to immigra¬ 
tion, colonization and land settlement, 
rtiihvay building, and the administration 
of the Yukon goldfields became the major 
political issues of the time. Hia methods 
Averc effective in inducing immigration 
and settlement, and during his nine years 
of office the prairie Avest, Avhicli had long 
suffered from stagnation, underwent an 
almost magical transformation. The yield 
of Avheat in Western Canada Avas multi¬ 
plied tenfold during these nine yeans, the 
population was trebled, and nearly three 
thousuiul miles of raihvay Averc built. His 
immigration policies Avere particularly 
successful in inducing farmers in the 
United States to remove to Canada. 

Siftoii’s resignation from tile govern¬ 
ment in March 1905 was the result of a 
disagreement Avith the prime minister, 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, over the educational 
clauses in the coustituLions of the ncAV 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
He organized an opjioiiilion Avhich Avas 
successful in forcing u moclification of 
these provisions, as a result of Avhich the 
rights of the minority Avere limited to 
those Avliich tticy had enjoyed under the 
territorial or<linanccs. He conbimicd to 
sit in parliament as a liberal; but in tlic 
session of 1011 he joined Avith the con¬ 
servatives in Opposing the reciprocity 
agreement made Avifcli the United Shates 
by the liberal government. In the general 
election Avhicli folloAA'cd lie conducted a 
vigorous cnin]>nign against the agreement 
and Avas a prime agent in bringing about 
the gOA'crnment’s defeat. He did not offer 
himself for rc-cicction, and thei caftcr was 
not oHicially in public life; but he con¬ 
tinued until the end of his life to be an 
inllucntinl figure in politics. He retained n 
strong inlliicnec in the liberal party; and 
this was inunifested in 11)] 7 Avhen, again 
in opposition to Laurier, he Avas cli icily 
instrumental in bringing about a coalition, 
for Avar purposes, betAreeii the conserva¬ 
tives and those liberals Avho favoured 
conscription. 

In 1009 Sifton organized tlicconnuission 
for the conservation of natural resources, 
and Avas for nine years its chairman. Ills 
tenure of the chairmanship Avas notable 
for the successful defence of the Avater- 
poAVer of the St. LaAvrence against at- 
Itempts at alienation by private interests; 
this led to the forinulatiou of a Dominion 
Ijolicy Avhieh preserved the public owncr- 
sliip of the Avntcr-pOAver perniaiicntly. 
Sifton gave hi.s name to n number of places 
in Canada: Luke Sifton in the province of 
Quebec; Mount Sifton in the Selkirk 
Mountains,British Columbia; Sifton Moun¬ 
tains and Sifton Pass in the ’I’ulcoii district; 
and the toAvn of Sifton in Manitoba. 

Sifton Avas prominent in the nationalist 
movement AA’hich sought to have the 
relationsiiip of Great Britain and Canada 
Avithin the British CommoiiAvcalth defined 
in terms of constitutional and legislative 
equality. His interest in this question 
dated from 1903 Avhen, as British agent, 
he had charge of the Canadian case in the 
Alaskan boundary arbitration. He sup¬ 
ported the tAvo Canadian commissioners in 
their protest against the finding by their 
British associate. Lord Alvevstone [q.v.], 
in favour of the United States; thereafter 
he held tlie view that Canada should have 
control of her external affairs—a claim in 
Avhich the policy of constitutional equality 
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■vvitli Great Britain was implicit. From became a pupil at tire National Art Train- 
1015 onwards lie publicly advocated a ing Schools, South Kensington (aftcr- 
rcslatcment of the relationship between wards the Royal College of Art), and in 
Great Britain and the Dominions, giving 1891-1802 he studied at the Academio 
formal recognition to the already con- Julian, in Paris, under Jules Lefebvre and 
ceded principle of equality. Benjamin Constant. 

During the last decade of his life Sifton On Ids return to England, Sims spent 
had a recognized position in Canada as an a year in vainly trying to earn a living as 
elder statesman, and his views on public a landscape jiainter; then, in 1893, he 
issues exercised great influence. As he joincdthelloynl Academy Schools. There 
advanced in life he regained, in his own lie did w'ell, winning the silver medal for 
words, his 'pristine radicalisin’ and on drawing, and the Landseer scholarship, 
public questions, such as control of In 1895, liowevcT, he and four other 
transportation rates, the tariff, banking students were expelled from the Schools 
and credit policies, he was accepted as an for atrivial brcncli of di.scipline. None the 
unodicial exponent of left-wing liberal less, Sims had two paiirt ings in the next 
opinion. year’s Academy exhibition, and one of 

Upon his retirement from tlie govern- them,‘TheVine’,arousedcriticulintcrest, 
ment in 1905 Sifton did not resume the In January 1897 Sims married Agnes 
practiccoflaw;buthewasthereaftcrexlen- Helen, elder daughter of tlie landscape 
sivcly engaged in business operations. He painter, John SJacVVliirtcr [q.v.]. A few 
was the principal proprietor of a group of months later he exhibited at tlie Academy 
Canadian newspapers, chief of which was a picture called ‘Childhood’, which was 
the Free Press of Winnipeg; and he was shown at the Paris Salon of 1000, whence 
actively associated with their editorial it was bought for tlie Rlusde du Luxem- 
management. bourg. In 1900 Sims took a cottage at 

Sifton was created K.C.M.G. in 1015 for St. Lawrence, Essex, and began tlie out- 
public and war services. He married in door figure-painting of which lie was to do 
1884 Elizabeth Armiuella (died 1925), so much. The next year, wlicn ids eldest 
daughter of Henry Joel Burrows, of sonbegan to walk, he began the deliglitful, 
Ottawa, Five sons were born of the sympathetic series of motlier-and-cliild 
marriage. pictures which are associated wilh his 

Portraits of Sifton by Kenneth Forbes name. The finst of these, ‘Top o’ tlie Hill’, 
and Wyly Grier are in the possession of was exhibited at the Academy of 1902, 
the family. and was bought by tlie Sydney Art Gallery. 

fj. IV. Dflfoe. Clifford Sifhn in relation to the next few years Sims spent Jus 
his Times, 1981; family papers; private infer- holidays in Arran, wliilc he ivas living first 
maLion j personal knowledge.] in London and later at Etaple.s and Bruges. 

J. W. Dafoe. His first ‘onc-mnn’ sliow, at tlie Leicester 
galleries, in February 1900, resulted in 
SIMS, CHARLES (1873-1928), painter, the immediate sale of tliirty out of fifty- 
wns horn 28 January 1873 in Islington, four pictures. Ilis period of economic 
the elder son of Stephen Sims, costume struggle was now at an end, and he was 
manufacturer, by his wife, Alice Metcalfe, able to settle .securely to work at Fittle- 
He became lame in the riglit leg in early worth, Sussex. 

infancy, probably as the result of a fall. Sims’s subsequent career was a record 
He was put to school at the age of three, of success broken only by the production 
at Margate; later he went to scliool in of works in which originality of conception 
London. In 1887 he was placed in the outran public and academic taste. ‘An 
ollicc of a commission agent in Paris, with Island Festival’, exhibited at the Academy 
theidcaoflearningFrcnoliaudcommercial of 1907, was highly praised; ‘The Foiin- 
prncticc; in the following year he entered tain’ (1008) was boiiglit for tlie Tate 
the counting house of a drapery firm in Gallery by the Clinntrey trustees; and in 
Holloway; but ilis heart was not in olficc 1910 he held his second ‘one-man’ cx- 
work. He had taken violin lessons in hibition. In 1907 be liad been elected 
Paris from Jolm Tipludy Carrodus [q.v.], A.ll.A. In 1912 he M’on tlie gold medal 
and showed considerable promise as a of the Carnegie Institute, PiLtsbiirg, and 
musician. At tliis time also he drew a great also that of the international exhibition 
deal, but without showing special ability ; lield at Amsterdam. ‘Tlie Wood Beyond 
and about 1887 he sought employment the World’ (1913), the second of his 
with a firm of engravers. In 1890 he pictuTesintlieTateGallery.waspurchased 
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the same year, again by the Chantrey 
trustees. During the last year of the 
European War (1018), Sims was an 
ofTicial artist in France. His Canadian 
War Memorial panel is in the Parliament 
House at Ottawa; two more of his War 
picturcK arc in the Imperial War Museum, 
South Kensington. I-Io was elected R.A. 
in 1915; and in 1020 he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Academy Schools—a 
position which he resigned six years later, 
owing to IicaA'y ])rcssure of engagements 
in New York, following a successful ex¬ 
hibition at Knoccllcr’s galleries. 

In April 1028 Sims was staying with 
friends at Ravenswood, St. Boswell’s, 
Roxburghsihre, and on the morning of 
13 April his body was rcGovered from the 
river Tweed, after the finding of a letter 
in which he expressed the intention of 
taking his life. The nature of the mental 
afiliction whicli brought about his tragic 
end is known, if known at all, only to his 
intimates. It is certain that some pro¬ 
found mystical apprehension ruled him in 
his latter days; for the six ‘spirituals’ 
which he painted in 1928 (and which were 
exhibited ])Qsthumously at the Royal 
Academy of that year) arc in a style and 
temper totally alien from any former 
manner of his. They are impressive but 
somewhat obscure records of spiritual 
states, executed in a technique which 
includes some use of cubist formulae, and 
bizarre colours; they show, despite vital 
differences, some ainnity with the pre¬ 
dominant mood of William Blake. They 
arc in tlic possession of vaiious owners, 
notably Mrs. William Younger. 

Both his work itself and his posthu¬ 
mously published book Picltire Making: 
Techmfiue and Insj^iralion reveal Sims as 
one of the most assiduous and fertile 
technical experimenters of his day. TIis 
method of using tempera and oil together, 
which is his most interesting personal 
technique, is scon to advantage in ‘The 
Countess of Rocksavage and her Son’ 
(1922), a most attractive rendering of 
feminine beauty and childish grace, 
executed without tlic least truce of senti-1 
mentality. His joy in bi'cczy,sunny, open- 
air portraits and landscapes, and in play¬ 
ful action, is explained by his son and 
biographer as a sublimation arising out of 
his lameness, which, although it became 
loss severe tlian Jiacl been at first feared, 
remained a serious disability throughout 
his life. Tlic best of these open-air lyrics, 
like ‘The Kite’ (1005) and 'TheFountain’ 
(1908), arc deliglitriilly loose and free as 


records of exuberant joy in sunlight and 
movement and fresh air. As n portrait- 
painter Sims cselieivcd conventional ar¬ 
rangement and painted with sympathy 
and penetration; the ollioial royal portrait 
(1924') was deemed unacceptable, however, 
and was destroyed by the artist. His 
colour, in general, is bright and joyous, 
but in composition he is less sure, several 
of his pictures betraying a lack of co¬ 
ordination and balance. 

Sims was u close student of the masters, 
old and modern, and his book Picture 
Making contains valuable observations 
on their methods and results. Tiie various 
influences to which lie was subject from 
time to time can be detected in such works 
os ‘The Wood Beyond the World’, where 
Perugino and PuvLs dc Ctiaviiniics provide 
the dominant insjiiration, and ‘The Seven 
Sacraments of Holy Cluireh’ (1017), which 
shows clear traces of the iiilhicncc of 
Italian primitives. These picLuves arc 
more purely decorative than most of his 
work. In addition to his large oil-paintings, 
Sims was expert in water-colour, uiul made 
the most of the airiness and transparency 
to which that luodiiun lends itself. He 
did a good deal of mural work, a notable 
example being at Sir rhilij) Sassoon’s 
house in Park Lane; but his olficial efforts 
in this kind (in St. Stephen’s Hall and the 
House of Commons) caused much con¬ 
troversy, largely on. exLra-acstlietic issues. 

Sims’s wife survived him. The eldest of 
their three song was killed in action in the 
European War. 

[The Times, 17 April 1028; Doily Tc.Icgrapli , 
18 April 1028; Daily Ea'.pirss, 18 A[)ril J!)28i 
i Saturday Itemeu), H May 1SI28 ; New i}lale.‘i)/Hin, 
12 May 1028; Charles Sims, Piclnre Alaluug: 
Technique and Inspiration, wiLli a Cviticnil 
Survey of his Work niul Life by Alan Sims 
103-li; private informuLion,] 

H. 13. Ghimsdixcii. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN, first Banox PiiNi- 
LAND (1800-1025), politician, was liorn at 
6 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 7 July (800, tlie 
eldest son of Captain George Sinclair, an 
officer of the Bengal army, by his wife and 
cousin, Agnes, rlaugliter of John Lear- 
inoiith, of Dean, Eclinburgli, who built 
and presented to the city of Edinburgh 
the Dean bridge, His graiulfaLlicr was 
Sir John Sinclair, sixth baronet, of Dun- 
bcath, in CaitJuiess, ivhei'o tliis bruncJi of 
the family had been settled since about 
1080. 

Sinclair was educated fir.st at Edinburgh 
Academy, then iit Wellington College, and 
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entered Saiidtuirst in 1878. Ho passed out school system, nnd gave greater facilities 
i’lfth, and joined the 5th Iloyal Irish for continued instiuetioii after school age. 
Lancers in 187i). He hunted regularly in His Small Landlioldcrs’ (Scotland) Bill, 
England nnd Ireland, rode in point-to- the object of •which wns to extend to 
point races, and played polo for Ills small-holders in the rest of Scotland the 
regiment. He served -with the Sudan ex- security of tenure already granted to the 
peclition of 1885, earning the medal and crofter counties, was rejected by tlie Lords 
clasp. Returning home with his regiment, in 1007 and 1008; but it became law in 
he ■was appointed aide-de-camp to the 1011, Sinclair having been raised to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Enrl of peerage (as Baron Pcntlnnd, of Lyth, 
Aberdeen, in 1830. He contested the Ayr Cnithness) in Ecbrimiy 1901) in order to 
Burghs as a liberal, without success, in the take charge of the Bill, 
second general election of that year. In 1012 Lord I’ciitland was appointed 

Early in 1887 Sinclair Icfttlie army, and governor of Madras, where he took special 
began to read law and study economics, interest in thcadministrativc, educational, 
becoming a resident at the recently and economic dcvclojunent of the Presi- 
founded Toynbee Hall. In 1880 he Avas dency. His tenure was extended, OAving 
elected a member of the hnst London to the European War, until 1919, the 
County Council, as a [.rogressive, for East ndditional period being largely occupied 
Finsbury. In tliat ccpaeity he did much by the discussions on the Jlontagu-Chclms- 
work on committees; he al.so founded the ford reforms. After his return to England 
London Playing Fields Society. He Avns he did much public nnd philanthropic 
returned ns member of parliament for Avork. 

Dumbartonshire at the general election of Lord Pcutland, who Avas sworn of the 
1802 ; and the secretary of state for Avar, Privy Council in 1905, and crcatcdG.C.I.E. 
(Sir) Henry Campbell-Bannerman, made in 1012 and G.C.S.I. in 1018, died of 
liim his assistant priA’Qtc secretary. At the pneumonia at his home at Hampstead 
general election of 1805 Sinclair lost his 11 January 1025. He married in 1004 
seat. But after serving for a year (1800- Lady Marjorie, daughter of John Cumpbell 
1807) as private secretary to Lord Abet- Gordon, seventh Earl and first Manpicss 
decn, Avho Avns at that time governor- of Aberdeen. He left a son, Henry John 
general of Canada, he was elected to (born 1007), Avho succcccHcd liiin as second 
paiiiaincntin 1807 for Forfarshire, winning boron, and a daughter, 
a critical by ■election for tlie liberals. This [Lady Peutlimcl, The lit. Hon. John Sinclair, 

scat he retained until he became a peer penilamL A Mcinoir, lt)2S; Scottish 
in 1909 ; and during the ministries of Lord odlcc records; family icco ids,] 

Salisbury and Mr. Balfour he Avas closely M. F. Headlaji. 

associated, from 1000 to 1905, as Scottish 

liberal Avliip, Aviththe leadorsofthe opposi- SINIIA, .SATYENDRA PRASANNO, 
tion, when his universal popularity hdiied first Bakox Simia, of Raipur (18fl'tr-1028), 
to keep the party together. Indian statesman, Avas born in June 

After Mr. Balfour’s resignation in 1005 1864 at the village of Raijiur in the 
Sinclair was appointed secretary for Scot- Biibhum district of Bengal, tlie youngest 
land. In office, liis intimate relations Avith son of liabu Siti Kuiitha Sinlia, a small 
Campbell-Bannerman (who made him his Kayasthn landowner. At tlie age of four- 
executor and left him his papers) enabled teen (1878), on leaving Birbhum Zilla 
him to exercise considerable influcnceiipon school, Sinha matriculated in tlie univer- 
the general policy of the liberal party, sity of Calcutta, entering Presidency 
His secretary.ship Avas marked by several College Avith a scholarship. He left in 
measures of importance to Scotland. lathe 1881, liOAVCver, Avithout taking a degree, 
first session (lOOG) he carried through the and came to England to be called to the 
National Galleries (Scotland) Act; and bar. OAviiig to the prejudice v/hicli still 
the improvements in the accommodation jirevailcd against travel over.sca, Sinha’s 
of the Scottish galleries, as well as in the preparations for departure had to be made 
various collections, are largely due to his iu secret, and he arrived in England with 
reorganization. As political head of the insiillicieiit means; but the .scliohirships 
Scottish education dopartn ent Sinclair and prizes Avbich he Avon relieved him 
Avns rc.sponsible for the Scottish Education from financial difficulty. In 1880 he Avas 
Act of 1008, Avhich provided for better called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, and 
physical care of children, imprOA'cd the returned to Calcutta, 
training of teachers and the secondary As a barrister Sinha built up a large 
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practice, and in 1003 was appointed address Sinha claimed nn authoritative 
standing counsel to the government of deHnition of the ultimate goal of British 
Bengal. His personality made the ap- iiolicy for India, and the claim was met 
pointment popular even with many who by the historic dcclnration made in parJia- 
fclt that the claims of a senior candidate, ment 20 August 1917 [See Montagu, 
an English barrister, had been slighted. Edwin Samuel]. 

In 1905 he was promoted to ofneiate as Witli the earryiiig out of that policy 
advocate-general of Bengal, and he was the next period of Sinha’s career is closely 
connrmed in the post in 1008. He was connected. In 1917 he became a member 
the first Indian to fill the position. ITe of the Bengal executive council,' but, 
was thus the constitutional legal adviser together with the Maharaja of Bikaner, he 
of the governments both of India and was summoned to England almost at once, 
Bengal during the troubled years of the and until 1910 was in the closest associa- 
anti-partition agitation, in which many tion wth the secretary of state, E. S. 
of his associates were taldng a leading and Montagu, first as iin assistant, and then 
even an extreme pnrt. Nevertheiess, he as a member of the Imperial War Cabinet 
was able to command the confidence of and Conference, sharing the iiitei'-allicd 
government without forfeiting the in- deliberations at the close of the Euro- 
timacy of liis friends or the trust of his penn War and in the settlement of peace 
fellow countrymen. terms. lulOlOhcwasmadeparliamcntary 

In 1900 Lord Motley, in pursuance of undcr-seei-ctary of state for India and 
his policy, appointed Sinha to be legal was raised to the peerage as Baron Sin lui, 
member of the governor-generars council, of Raipur. He piloted the Government of 
No Indian had ineviously been a member India Act (1910) through the House of 
of the government of India. The accept- Lords. 

ance of this post involved great pecuniary Sinlia returned to India in 1920 in order 
and other .sacrificesi the duties are not to take up the post of governor of Bihar 
purely legal in character but involve a and Orissa under tiie constitulion which 
jointresponsibility.likethatofanEnglish he had largely helped to create. This 
Cabinet m inistcr, for the policy of govern- position he licld for eleven months (1020- 
ment. There were those who doubted the 1921). On broad questions of policy his 
wisdom of the appointment, for the post judgement was probably as somid as ever; 
bad never before been filled except by an but he felt acutely his lack of training for 
Engli.sh barrister appointed from practice the detailed administration and innumer- 
in England: but of the universM satis- able minor decisions, of which n governor’s 
faction with which Sinha discharged the work largely consists. The strain on a 
duties the viceroy, Lord Minto, bore testi- constitution never very strong was too 
mouy in a letter to King Edward VII. great and he was compelled to take a 
Differing from his colleagues over certain prolonged rest. TowardvS tlie close of 1025 
clauses of a bill for the control of the press, Sinha again began to interest himself in 
Sinha resigned: but of his own motion public life, contributing to the editorial 
withdrew his resignation ratherthan desert columns of the Bengalee fi scries of articles 
his post at a time when political assassi- embodying his faith in the association of 
nation was rife. Returning to the bar in England and India and pleading with liis 
1910 he iininediatcly recovered all his old countiymcn for patience, inodci ation, and 
practice. goodwill. By his welcome to the Indian 

In 1915 Sinha was elected to the presi- Statutory Coininissioii under Sir John 
dcncy of the Indian National Congress. Simon (1027) he strove to give u lead and 
This incursion into the realm of coutro- to smooth the path of that body in India, 
versial politics was due to the iniluence of In 1926 he was appointed to the Judicial 
two men: Sir Lam'cnce Hugh Jcnldns Committee of the Privy Connoil; but he 
[q.v.], who persuaded the congress leaders was twice compelled by his health to 
that the cause of Indian self-government winter in his own covintrj’, and during the 
would be advanced by the election of an second of these trips he died 4 March 1928 
Indian so universally trusted and liked by at Berhnmpore in Bengal, 
the English both in India and Whitehall, Lord Sinha’s iJitercsts lay in his own 
and Mr. B. N. Basu, who with some profes,sioii of the Jau’; he was never so 
difficulty persuaded Sinha that it was his happy as at the bar, and although pvolmbly 
duty to accept the task thus thrust upon he preferred the position of advocate, his 
him. The result was as Jenldas and Basu short tenure of a se.at on the Judicial 
had anticipated; in a closely reasoned Committee gave proof of high judicial 
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oiipiicity. Tlic most indiviclunl achicvc- 
ineiit of liis career, his congi'css address, 
Was a triuinph of careful advocacy as 
well ns a stuiement of deep cotwictions. 
Socially he appeared to all who knew him 
a perfect combination of the culture of 
East and 'VYcst; and this fiivourahlc 
opinion was heightened by an absence of 
BclC-Hceking nn<l by a modesty which uo 
success could spoil. He came to be the 
accoptecl type of the educated Indian 
whom British politicians could svnwmon 
to a share in the govovninent of India and 
the councils of tlie Empire, Hence the 
numerous honours and oHidnl iiositions 
(1000 to 1021) which he was the llr.st 
Indian to hold. Many of these he would 
have preferred to refuse, but his sense 
of duty to his countrymen compelled 
acceptance. 

Sinha was knighted in 101‘i and created 
K.C.S.I. in 1021. He took silk (the first 
Indian to do so) in 1018. He was sworn 
of tlic Privy Council in 1010 and received 
tlie freedom of tiie City of London in 1017. 
In 192(5 he was made a bencher of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn. He married in 1880 Gobiiula 
Mohini, daughter of K. C. Mitter, a 
landowner; and the conversion about 
1886 of himself and his wife to the Sad- 
haran Brahmo Samaj rondered this in law 
what it always was la fact, a monogamous 
marriage. His wife survived him witli 
four sons and three clauglitcrs. 

[The Times, C Marcli 1028; CalcitUaWeeklif 
Notes, 12 March 1928; private inrormutioit.] 

S. V. FitzGehald. 

SMARIT, Sill raOMAS WILLIAM 
(18i"8-1029), South African politician, was 
born at Trim, co. T\Icath, Ireland, 22 
February 1858, the son of Thomas William 
Smartt, by his wife, Sarah Herdon, of 
Kilcooly, CO. Meath. He studied mcdiciuc 
at Trinity College, Dublin, qualifying 
L.R.C.S., Ireland, andwentto South Africa 
in 1880. There he settled in Britstown,: 
Cape Colony, where he began practice as ! 
a doctor. | 

Smartt speedily established himself in 
his profession and became one of tlie most 
popular medical men in that very large, 
spar.scly populated area. He was genial 
in di.sposition, a good ‘mixer’, devoted to 
his ^^’OI•k, and iiupulsh'cly .selC-saerifieiiig 
in the cause of others; these qualities 
won for him pro.sperity and the affection 
of those whom he served, just as tlxeir 
support afterwards became invaluable to 
him as o political leader. He gathered, 
too, a wide knowledge of agricvilturc. 


learned the language of the Dutch among 
whom his practice lay, and was soon 
persuaded to embark on a political career, 
entering the house of assembly, tlie lower 
liouse of the Cape parliament, as member 
for Wodchouse in 1896. 

Smartt, in addition to his other qualities, 
had an Irishman’s eloquence and a magni- 
ftcent voice. He was a powerful platform 
speaker, revelling in the cut-and-thrust 
of political controversy. A retentive and 
ready memory eompleted his cijuipmcnt 
for Ji political career. He soon made his 
mark in Cape polities, becoming a member 
, of the Afrikander Bond, whicli, under the 
lcader.ship of Jan Hendi ik Ilofmeyr [q.v.], 
;thc dmisicncc grisc of the Ca])c Colony, 
xvas at that time in close alliance with 
Cecil Rhodes [q.v.]. The Jameson Raid 
(20 December 1895) broke this alliance for 
ever, apd threw Smartt into jicrsonal 
association with Rhodes, altlioiigh their 
political tics w'cre not yet close, as Smartt 
became colonial secretary in the niiiiistry 
of Sir John Gordon Sprigg [q.v.], which 
came into power when Rhodes fell in 1890. 
When the Sprigg cabinet fell in 1898 
Smartt returned to parliament as member 
for Cathcart, in an opposition which was 
loosely knit, a section of it being in in* 
creasing syinjiathy wiUi Rliodes. Of this 
section Smartt was the natural leader. 
Wlicn war with the Boers liecamc inevit* 
able he and Rhodes took train for Kim¬ 
berley, arriving just before it was sur¬ 
rounded by the Boer coininarido.s. Smartt 
and Rhodes became bosom friends during 
the siege, and the friendship profoundly 
I inllucnecd the rest of Smartb’s career. 

Tlirougli Rhodes’s last illness—lie died 
in March ]{){)2—Smartt .shared with (Sir) 
Lcniidcr Starr Jameson [q.v,] a devoted 
attendance on the dying man; and for the 
rest of their lives both held themselves 
pledged to light for Rhodes’s plans and 
ideals in South Africa. 

In the course of the Boer War Sjirigg 
again became prime minister of the Cape 
Colony (June 1900), and Smartt took 
olTiec under him with the portfolio of 
public works. They split on the (lucstion 
of the suspension of the conslitiiLioii, and 
Smartt became the h'ader of tlie ]U’0- 
gressives in opposition to Sprigg. Wlicn 
the Sprigg luinislvy Cell in HUD, Smartt 
had every right to expect to lie called upon 
to form a ministry. But he .saw that 
Jameson was the man for live leadership, 

' and, resigning his claims, became the loyal 
j lieutenant of his friend. 

I The Jameson cabinet lasted till 1908, 
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with Smartt commissioner of crown lands 
and pviblic works. He and Jameson 
together attended the Imperial Conference 
held in London in 1907, when Alfred 
Deakin [q.v.], prime minister of Australia, 
urged the policy of Imperial preference. 
Smartt and Jameson strongly supported 
Deakin. They returned home to certain 
defeat, but they had laid the foundations, 
in alliance with General Louis Botha [q.v.], 
prime minister of the Transvaal, of that 
Union of the four states of South Africa 
which came into being in 1009. Jameson 
and Smartt were members of the National 
Convention wliieh drafted the South 
Africa Act, and at the suggestion of Botha, 
the first prime minister of the Union, 
Smartt received the K.C.M.G, in January 
1911. 

When the Union was accomplished there 
were hopes that the political antagon¬ 
ism between Dutch and English South 
Africans, which was the legacy of the 
Boer War, might be buried for good. But 
Botha found himself unable to form the 
first Union cabinet on those lines, Jame¬ 
son and Smar tt tlien organized the unionist | 
party, whose policy was to help Botha 
against tlie extremists on Ins side and at| 
the same time to fight for the traditional 
policy of Cecil Rhodes. Failing health 
forced Jameson to resign the unionist 
leadership in 1912 and Smartt succeeded 
him. Tlie split bet^veen General Botha and 
General Hertzog, followed two years later 
by the outbreak of the European War, 
made Smartt’s task one of great delicacy. 
Although not a born leader, he came 
through the trial unshaken and with 
enhanced personal prestige. When Botha 
died in 1910 and was succeeded as prime 
minister by General Smuts, tlic Hertzog 
nationalists gained rapidly in political 
strength, nnd the election of 1920 left 
Smuts without a majority. Labour had 
won scats from the unionists, and Hcrt- 
zog’s nationalists were the strongest single 
party in the house of assembly. If the 
republican nationalists were to be kept at 
bay, a combination between the parties of 
Smuts and Smartt was essential. This 
combination took place in 1920. Smartt 
once more stepped down from the leader¬ 
ship of a party and became as loyal a 
lieutenant to Smuts as he had been to 
Jameson. He received the olficc of secre¬ 
tary of Hgi'ieulLuvc, which he held from 
1921 to 1924.. He was invaluable to Smuts 
as a collcnguc, both in the cabinet and 
in the opposition, for the rest of his parlia¬ 
mentary career, which ended withliis re¬ 


tirement, owing to sudden failure of health, 
in March 1929. He died a month later, 
17 April 1020, at Cape Town, nnd was 
buried on his farm, Glcidnin, in tlic 
Stellenbosch district. 

Smartt was conspicuous among the 
many men from Groat Britain who have 
made South Africa their home. He won 
the affection of the Dutch—not a very 
common aehievoraent. To liis o^vn people 
he was almost an idol. Although not in 
the very front rnnk of South African 
leaders, he excelled them all, with the 
single exception of Botlia, in his power of 
commanding the loyalty and affection of 
a political pai-ty. He was an ideal poli¬ 
tical licutenaul, loyal, disinterested, and 
always ready to throw him.self, witliout 
display, into the thick of political fighting. 

Smartt married in 1891 Syliil Anna, 
dauglitcp of Edmond Lombard Swan, of 
Allworth, Abbcylcix, Ireland. Tliey had 
one sou, who ^ed in infancy, and two 
daughters. 

[The Tiiius, 17 April 1029 5 Cape Times, 
passim.] 13, K, Lonu. 

SMITH, ARTHUR LIONEL (1850- 
1924), historian, the second son of IViJIinui 
Henry Smith, civil engineer, by his wife, 
Alice Elizabeth, dnugliter of Jacob George 
Strutt [q.v.], painter and etcher, was born 
in London 4 December 18.10. His father 
was at one time employed on the Black- 
wall Tunnel nnd was the author of several 
ingenious but unsuccessful inventions; he 
died at the age of thirty-seven, leaving 
his family in difficult circumstances. A 
nomination for Christ’s Hospital was 
offered to Mrs. Smith by a friend and 
accepted on behalf of the second son, as 
the eldest boy decided to go to sea. Smith 
went to the school at the age of six, and 
remained tlicrc coiitiuuously for over 
twelve years, his mother, wiLli the younger 
children, having settled in Italy. She 
afterwards married again, was again 
widowed, nnd lived for matiy years in 
Chicago, where her son visited her in 1910, 
shortly before lier death. At Christ’s 
I-Io.spital Smith was second Grecian in 
1808, and in the same year he won an 
exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
came into residence in 1809, lii s chief school 
friend, R. II. Roc, afterwards headmaster 
of Brisl>ane graniinar school, Australia, 
being his exact coiitoinporary in college. 
He obtained first classes in classical 
moderations (1871) and iilerde liuwtniiores 
(1873), and in tlie latter year divided the 
Jenkyns exhibition, the chief Balliol prize 
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for classical men. He then read modern 
history in one year and obtained a second 
class in 1874. In the same year he won the 
Lothian pri/c with an essay on Erasmus. 
He ^o^vecl bow in the college eight which 
went head oC the river in 1873. 

In 1874 Smith was elected a fellow and 
lecturer of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
retained his fellowship until it was vacated 
in 1879 by his marriage: he resided and 
taught at Trinity and rowed in the college 
eight until 1876, but in that year he began 
to read for the bar at Lincoln‘.s Inn. The 
offer of a tutorship in modern history from 
llalliol brought him back to Oxford in 
1870, and in 1882 he was elected afcilow of 
the college. The same year lie was elected 
junior proctor, his colleague being Henry 
Scott Holland [q.v.], then a student of 
Clirist Church. He first examined in the 
final school of modern history in 1884— 
continuing until 1887 and examining again 
in 180.1 and from 1001 to 1908—and he 
was one of the small band of tutors, in¬ 
cluding Arthur Johnson, Edward Arm¬ 
strong, (Sir) lliehai'd Lodge, and C. R. L. 
Fletcher, who were active in building up 
the position of the school in the university, 
lie found time to contribute some incisive 
articles to Social England, edited by H. D. 
Traill, the Dictionary oj Political Economy, 
and the Diefionary o/ Eiigiisfi History, and 
in 1005 he published the Notes on Stubbs's 
Charlcrs which lie had compiled for his 
pupils. But Smith's main work in tliese 
years was that of a college tutor. He was 
absent for only one term, in 1902, when he 
went to Egypt after an attack of rheuma¬ 
tism. During the last years of the master¬ 
ship of Benjamin Jowett [q.v.] he was an 
enthusiastic cliampion of the master's 
ideas and projects, and enjoyed much of 
his confidence. He developed a distinctive 
style as a teacher of history, and his 
sympathy, Immour, and generosity won 
him the loyalty and affection of many 
generations of undergraduates. A succes¬ 
sion of resident pupils, most of them 
preparing for entrance to Balliol, shared 
with Ills growing family first liis small 
house in Crick Road and subsequently 
The King’s Mound, Mansfield Road, built 
for him by the college, whither he moved 
in 1803. In the same year he took a house 
at his wife’s old home at Bamburgh, 
Northumberland, which became the scene 
of many rending parties. From 1870, when 
he coached the college crew which went 
head of the river, he maintained a close 
interest in the Boat Club; he was an 
advocate and for many years an exponent 


of hockey from its first appeuvnnee at 
Oxford, an early ehaini)ion of the bicycle, 
and a propagandist of the theory and 
practice of skating. Believing as he did— 
and claiming to have made a convert of 
Jowett—-in the value of athletics as a 
solvent of social barriers in college, lie gave 
much time to rai.sing funds for the college 
field and to otganwing a system which 
brought games ^vitliiii the means of the 
poorer undergraduates. The movement 
initiated in 1904 by his pupil and friend, 
the Hon. T. A. Rrassey (afterward.s second 
Earl Rrasscy), to put the finuneca of the 
college on a better footing owed much to 
his iiilhicnee and encouragement. 

In 1905 Smith’s worli for the history 
school w'as recognized by his a^ipointmeiit 
ns Ford’s lecturer in English history, He 
took as his subject ‘Some Sidelights on 
English History in the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury’. The lectures were published in 
1918 under the less suitable title of Church 
|n»d Stale in the MuUUe Ages. In 1908 
Smith published two lectures of geucrons 
appreciation of the work of the historian 
Frederic William Maitland [q.v. |, together 
with a bibIiogrJipli_y of his works, and in 
1009 he contributed a cUaptci on ‘English 
Political Philo.sophy in the .Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries’ to volume vi 
of the Cambridge Modem IliHlory. But 
the increased leivsurc whicii lie obtained 
by liis appointment in 190(5 as one of the 
first two Jowett fellows, on the founda¬ 
tion of his Balliol contemporary. Lord 
Ncwlnntls, was largely absorbed by a new 
interest. 

In 1007 Smith was nominated by the 
vice-chancellor as one of the seven repre¬ 
sentatives of the university of Oxford 
appointed to form a joint committee with 
represeiitative.s of the Workers’ Educa¬ 
tional Association and to prepare a report 
on the higher education of workpeople, 
and in 1908 he began his mcmbersliip of 
the standing joint committee of the Uni¬ 
versity Extension Delegacy set up as a 
result of that report. For the rest of his 
life he threw himself eagerly into every 
stage of the movement for tlie establish- 
incut and extension of tiitorial clasHcs for 
working men, devoting, in particular, 
much attention to the summer scliool 
held each year at Balliol by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

It was this sympathy with and under¬ 
standing of workiug-elass people which 
brought Smith his main opportunity for 
useful work during the European War. 
At its outbreak he had been dean of the 
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college and senior resident fellow for seven 
ycni'3, since the retirement from the 
mnstership in 1007 of Edward Caird [q.v.]. 
In April 1910 he sviccecded James Leigh 
Strachan-Davidson [q.v.] as master. He 
was thus occupied tlirougliout the War 
with the task of keeping the college in 
being, and lie also showed much kindness 
to the cadet ollicers in training who soon 
came to form the main body of residents 
in the college. But tlie bulk of his time 
\vas given to lecturing all over the country, 
largely to working-class audiences, and, 
particularly after his appointment as 
master, to active membership of various 
public or semi-public bodies concerned 
with industrial and social questions. He 
was appointed early in 1014 to the Arch¬ 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State 
under the clminnanship of Lord Selborne, 
and with Sir Lewis Dibdin wrote tlic 
section of its report, published in 1917, 
dealing with the hi.story of the relations of 
church and state in England. In 1018- 
1017 he sewed on one of the five com¬ 
mittees appointed by tlie archbishops in 
191(5, that concerned with ‘Christianity 
and Industrial Problems ’, and was respon¬ 
sible for tlie section of its report, published 
in 1918, which dealt with ‘historical 
illustrations’. In July 1017 he was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the Adult Education 
Committee set up by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, the final report of wliicli 
was published in 1010. 

During the last five years of his life 
Smith was in failing health, and in October 
1921 he underwent an ojjcratlon. He 
exerted himself, however, to play an active 
part in the revival of Balliol and of the 
university after the War. He served on 
the Hebdonuicial Council, acted as a 
curator of tlic Bodleian Library, and os a 
trustee of the University Endowment 
Fund, and continued to teach and lecture 
in college. In I'’cbvuary 1024 he was taken 
suddenly ill, and he (iicd at the Master’s 
Lodgings 12 April. He is buried in Holy- 
well cemetery. 

Smith \va9 an almoner of Christ’s 
Hospital, and in 1910 he leccived tlie 
honorary degree of LL.D, from the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews. He married in 
1879 Mary Florence, eldest daughter of 
John Forster Baird, of Bowmont Hill, 
Nortluimbcrlaud, who survived him to¬ 
gether with their two sons and seven 
daughters. After his death a fund for the 
endowment of an A. L. Smith fellowship 
at Balliol was subscribed by friends and 
pupils. 


Smitli’s portrait by Fiddes Watt hangs 
in the hall of Bailiol College, and a 
memorial tablet to him is in the college 
chapel, 

[The Thnes, 14 April 1024; Arlhnr Lionel 
Smith, Master of liallinl {1916-192'!), a JHo- 
graphy and some Itcininisccnces, by his IVife, 
1028; pci'fioiiul knowledge.] K. N. Ukll. 

SMITH, Sir FREDERICK (1857- 
1020), mnjoT-gcneial, Army Veterinary 
Service, was born at Hull, the elder of 
twins, 19 April 1857. Hi.s father, Joseph 
Smitli, a quartermaster who had served 
in the Crimean War, died while Smith was 
at school, leaving a widow (Ellen, nde 
McCaffery), and three younger children, 
the other twin ha\’-ing died. 

At the age of sixteen (1873) Smith 
entered the Royal A^ctcrinary College, 
London. In April 1870 lie obtained his 
diploma ‘with great credit’, gaining priz;c.s 
in physiology and cattle pathology, and 
the Coleman medal for an essay on specilic 
ophthalmia. Having passed his army 
veterinary examination in December 1870, 
he was commissioned to the Artillery 
(veterinary captain 1880, major 1800, 
lieutenant-colonel 1890, colonel 1005, 
majov-gciiernl 1007), and in October 1877 
sailed for India, but came liome for medical 
treatment early in 1879. The same year 
he married Mary Ann, daughter of Arthur 
Samuel Briggs, of Spigot Lodge, Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire, u trainer of racehorses. 
They had a son and a daughter. 

Returning to India at tlie end of 1870, 
Smith investigated the cause of sore backs 
among the 480 horses of I ds new regiment, 
the 12tli Lancers. Contrary to prevailing 
opinion, he show’ed that the main cause 
was ill-Iitting saddles ami not errors 
of riding. In 1882, with J. II. Steel, 
he established the Qucirlcrly Jouriinl of 
Velerinary Science in India, which lasted 
seven years. 

In 1886 Smith was appointed professor 
at the Army Veterinary School at Aider- 
shot, where he spent five years of strenuous 
work, only rdie\'cd by a tour of the 
continental veterinary schools, one conse¬ 
quence of which was the establishment at 
Aldershot in 1888 of a Vaccine Institute 
which supplied all the calf lymph required 
for the army. From Aldershot lie wrote 
forty-nine original papers for the profes¬ 
sional journals, besides hi.s Ahomnl of 
Velerinary Hygiene (1887, 8rd edition 
1005), Manual of Vciennary Physiology 
(1892, 5th edition 1021), and Manual of 
Sore Backs (1801, subsequently embodied 
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in the army M(muul on the Care and £12,000 lie left, alter the life inlorests of 
Mana^evient oj Horses). The first t'\vo his widow and two ciiilclron, to the Uoyal 
hcciimc the rceoguized text-books for all College of Veterinary Surgeons for the 
Knglish-spealciJig veterinary students. estabiislnncnt of a fund for veterinary 
Among the many papers which Smith rcscarcli. No man of his generation 
published between 189?} and 1808 may be deserved better of his proi'ession or 
mentioned 'The Pliysiologij of the Horse’s rendered it greater service. Ilia portrait 
Eye, 'The Loss of liorses in If'or, and 2'lie by Dorsficld Hardy bangs in tlic council 
Physiology of the Horse's Foot. He also cliamberofthcUoyalCollegeofVctcrinary 
worked at the control of strangles and Surgeons. 

.... . „ [A. G. Totld, 'The Uoyal Army Veterinary 

Smith served m the Nile campaign of Seliool’, in Fe/crinflri/Join/irt/, vol. Ixxxiii, pn 
1808, and in the following year went on i«27, gives a roller aeenunt, of .Smiih’s 

active service to South Africa. After the worknt Aldershot; persomd kiiowlcdf/e,] 
War he was for two and a half years F. Bui.lock. 

pr incipal veter inary olhcer in Soiitli Africa, 

and then returned to England as principal SMITH, FREDEEICK EDWIN, first 
veterinary ollicer, Eastern command. In Eaui, of Biiikhnhead (1872-1000), lord 
1907, at the age of fifty, he was appointed ehanccl(or,wns born at Birkenlicud 12 July 
director-general of the Arnry Veterinary 1872, the eldest son of Ercderick Smith, 
Service with the rank of honorary major- of Birkenhead, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
general. daughter of Edwin Taylor, of Birkoniiead. 

An Army Veterinary Corps having His father, after an adventiiious early 
already been Created, Smith reorganized manhood, had settled down to the family 
the system of veterinary stores. He also business of an e.state agent, in wliieli he 
succeeded in obtaining the inclusion of prospered. He took j)art in local |)()litics, 
veterinary cadres in the organization of was called to the bar by tlie iMiddlc 
Viscount Haldane’s Territorial Force, and Temple, and became mayor of Biiiceii- 
strove to get the veterinary service, then head. lie died in early nuddle age (1887), 
subordinate to the remount department, leaving his widow with three son.s and 
placed directly under tlic quartermaster- two daughters. Ercderick Edwin Smith 
general. The claim ^vasnot conceded until alway.s acknowledged tliut lie iiilicrited 
1911, and Smith had retired in 1910. It from his father his rhetorical gifts, Ida 
can be said, however, that the subsequent inclination to the bar as a profession, and 
development of the Servieo, culminating his ambition. From Ids niothei', perhaps, 
in its conspicuous clTlciciicy during the came the more stable ciciucuLs in Ids 
European War, followed naturally on the character, Mrs. Siidth’.s linaiunal resources 
reforms introduced at Smith’s instigation, were slender, tliough in later years lier son 
Save for the years of tlie War, when he was disposed to cxaifgeiale the pov'erty of 
was re-employed, first ns deputy director the family. She.witliiiclp from u relation, 
of veterinary services, Southcrncommand, was able to provide a good education for 
and then as assistant director-general, the her children. F. E. Sndth was sent to 
remnlrKfcr of Smith’s life was devoted Birkenhead School, whence, in IStll, lie 
unremittingly to the completion of his obtainctlascholar.shipatWadhaniCollege, 
historical works. 'The History of the Royal Oxford. 

Army Vetennary Corps (1927) and The Wadham was then a small college and 
Veterinary History of the War in Sotith of no great reputation in the university, 
Africa (1919) are of the highest interest but among Smith’s coiitcmpormies were 
and importance for this branch of the several men who aLLained eminence in 
army. He saw through the press two after life: of these the most disLiiigiiislieil 
volumes of hiso/rc/eri«flr.iy I-ifcr- were J. A. (afterwards Sir .loliii) Simon, 
olure (i, 1910, ii, 1924), and passed the C. B. Fry (oiiLstaiiding in every held of 
proofs of the third volume (i.ssiied 1030). athlctie.s), A. A. (afterwards Lord .JihsLicc) 
The fourth volume lie leftin manuscriiitto Roche, F. W. Hirst, the economist, and 
the writer of this notice together with all H.M.Giveen, afterwards junior counsel to 
his other papers. the ITcasiiry on the eominon law side. 

Smitli died at St. Lconards-on-Sca 27 Smith plunged with zest into the social 
July 1029; Iris body was cremated at life of the undergraduate. He played 
Golders Green, and his ashes are preserved, Rngby football, coming within measurable 
together with his heart, at the Royal distance of a place in the university XV; 
Veterinary College. His fortune of about he achieved fame at the Union, of which 
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he was elected president (189B); he read 
^videly, though not the books necessary 
for success in the schools; he ran into debt; 
he rcaelied the second class in classical 
moderations (1803); then, taking up law 
instead ot reading for literae humaniorcs, 
after a burst of intensive reading, gained 
a first class in jurisprudence (1895). He 
remained at Oxford in order to read for 
the Vinerian scholarship, wliich he was 
awarded in 1800, and the same year he 
was elected a fellow of Merton College. 
There, and at Oriel College from 18!)7, 
Smith taught law for the next three years, 
adding to his income by delivering uni¬ 
versity extension lectures on modern 
history. During part of this time also he 
passed his vacations as a pupil in the 
chambers of Mr. (aftcrw’ards Sir) Leslie 
Scott, ■who carried on u large practice in 
Liverpool. During tliis period nlso. Smith 
made the actiuiiintance of the lady who 
afterwards became his wife, Margaret 
Eleanor, second daughter of the llcv. 
Henry Furncaux, follow of Corpus Christi 
College and editor of Tacitus. Further, he 
acquired that love of liorses and of horse¬ 
manship which was one of the main 
pleasures of liis life, and that love of 
Oxford as a place and of the university 
as an institution, wliieh remained his 
passion. 

Smith entered as a student at Gray’s 
Inn in 180‘t. In 1890 he was called to the 
bar and began to practise in Liverpool. 
He was already well known there. His 
father’s memory still lingered, and his 
own successes at the Oxford Union had 
attracted the attention of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Archibald Salvidgc [q.v.], the leader 
of the conservative party on the Liverpool 
city council. As early as 1894, while still 
an undergraduate, Sinilh was addressing 
important political meetings. Liverpool 
politics at tin's time turned on the Irisli 
question. The Irish population com¬ 
manded the representation of one of the 
parliamentary divisions of the city and 
formed an im])ortant clement in anolher. 
Tims, the natural tendency of local toryism 
was to assume an Orange colour, and 
Smith found a congenial place in the con¬ 
servative ranks. Sympathy witli Ulster, 
engendered at his entrance into politics, 
remained with him throughout his career. 

Smith’s lirst chajice at tire bar came to 
him in the shape of a number of briefs at 
licensing sessions owing to Scott’s absence 


further advance, and on the strength of it 
he married (1001). In 1002 came his first 
Cause celchre, the defence at the Central 
Criminal Court of Coudic, a Liverpool 
bank clerk, who was indietod, together 
■\vith a nmiiber of confederates, for frauds 
On the bank in which he was employed. 
Qoudie’iS case was hopeless and he pleaded 
guilty. But Smith greatly increased an 
already growing reputation by his .speech 
forthenutigation of sentence. Duringthc 
next few years he was engaged in several 
cases which attracted public attention: 
the defence of a girl named llollinson from 
the charge of a peculiarly cold-blooded 
murder (1902); the long and complicated 
litigation arising from the trade war 
between the Imperial Tobacco Company 
and an American combine (1902-1900); 
the prosecution of the yoiitli .John McKoe- 
ven, charged \yllb the manslaughter of 
John KensLt [q.v,], the protcstanl agitator 
(1902), and that of the murderers of the 
master and members of the crew of the 
Veronica (1903). By the end of 1905 he 
was firmly cstublislicd in a large local 
practice, and was well known to bench 
and bar generally by his occasional visits 
to London. 

In January 1000 Smith was elected 
member of parliament for tire Walton 
division of Liverpool. lie at once moved 
, his chambers to London. But his forensic 
success was unchecked and was indeed 
accelerated. His most Incvativc employ¬ 
ment about tilts time was in the scries of 
actions brought in 1907 by Lever Brothers 
against the ncWvSjuipcr.s under tlie control 
of Lord Northclil'fc [see Levi;h, William 
Hesketh, first Vtsoount Lcvcrlniline]; hi.s 
iimst famous case, the defence of Etlrcl Ic 
Neve, the mistress ortlicimirdeicv Ci ip])cn 
(1910). But Smitli had now readied the 
stage of his career at which, having 
att.ained a secure jilaoe in fn's professimi 
ami the ccxlainty of earning a siibslanlial 
income, he was able to einjjloy his ambi¬ 
tion more fnlly in the wider field of poli¬ 
tics. Unfortunately, by this time lie liad 
acquired habits of extravagance wliich he 
never shook off. Probably lie had never 
possessed any sense of the value of money: 
lie hud always spent wliat he was about to 
earn. Tliencefortii lie acted on tlie theory 
that he could earn to-monow whatever he 
spent to-day. 

Smith was fortunate in the moment of 
his entry into parliament. His party had 
suffered a crushing disaster at the polls. 


during the long vacation of 1800. In his 
first complete calendar year he earned 


At St. Stephen’s llicve was nothing to lose 


more than £500. His next year showed a [ and everything to gain. On 12 March 1900 
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he iniide his maiden speech. He spoke for 
an hour. The subject of the debate was 
hsoal policy. He povircd forth invective 
and epigram; he kept the Ho\ise amused; 
he put new heart into his friends; he 
exasperated his opponents. The effect was 
exactly wlint was required by a beaten 
and dispirited party. Smith sat down hav¬ 
ing achieved a parliamentary Tcpntation. 

During the remaining years of the 1000 
parliament Smith maintained with energy 
the fight against overwhelming odds. At 
the same time he formed enduring friend¬ 
ships not only with members of iiis own 
party b\it among his opponents, and 
particularly with Mr. 'Winston Churchill. 
But the brilliance of bis first appearance, 
the rapidity of his wit, and the ferocity of 
his attack caused men to take a false view 
of his character and of his attainments. 
He was regarded ns a swashbuclder, witty 
and courageous, but headstrong and super¬ 
ficial—in the courts, as the man for u 
crushing cross-examination or a speech to 
a jury rather than for a serious legal 
argument, and in the House, for tlie 
brilliance, raillery, and Thetorical display 
of a partisan rather tlian for the measured 
view and wise counsel of the statesman. 
His appearance and his manner of life 
contributed to this view. He wasstrildngly 
handsome, six feet one inch in height, of n 
distinguished figure, slightly marred by 
sloping shoulders. His clothes, although 
not in any one particular out of the 
ordinary, gave the impression that lie was 
over-drcsscd. The hat worn on the back 
of his head, the red flo\rer in his button¬ 
hole, the very long cigar always carried 
in his mouth, made him a ready subject 
for the caricaturist. The great houses in 
which ho stayed, the lute hours which he 
kept, his fondne.ss for gaiety and for gay 
people, for cards, for liorses, and for all 
the bright and expensive things of life, 
confirmed the opinion that he was a reelc- 
less partisan, fighting hard for his own 
side, grasping at his own enjoyment and 
advantage, not a responsible or serious 
person either ns n lawyer or asaparliamen- 
tarinn. Furthermore, his sharp tongue, 
his aggressive demeanour, and the cynical 
attitude which he at times assumed made 
many enemies and not only among his 
political foes. 

Smith ^^'as in part conscious of tlie effect 
which he produced, and having moral as 
well as physical courage he mtensified 
tJiese traits, which were rather of outward 
conduct than of inward character. Re¬ 
garding ambition as one of the most 


powerful spurs to line action, he gloried 
in it. l*lc had an artist’s pleasure in getting 
the most out of life as he conceived it. 
And Icnowing that he could stir masses of 
men and that he enjoyed the affection 
of those who knew him best, he unduly 
disregarded the dislike which he inspired 
among the soberrninded. Without any 
pretence at black-letter learning, Smith 
knew that he posses.sed a firm grasp of 
legal principles and could apprehend the 
I most subtle doctrine. In iiolitics he seemed 
'to be dazzled by his own fireworks. 
Inwardly he felt a deep and sincere sense 
of responsibility. He looked upon the 
mass of attempted liberal legislation as 
a mean revenge upon the enemies of the 
party in power {as in the Education and 
Licensing Bills), or ns an unprincipled 

concession to electioneering needs (as in 
the Trades Di.sputcs Bill). He therefore 
attacked these measures and their pro¬ 
moters with passionate violence, spurred 
on the more because, nonconformist 
though he was by upbringing, be did not 
understand the sincerity of some at least of 
their supporters. On these matters he was 
content to be a partisan and to fight Avith 
every Aveapon in his armoury. But 
beyond these conflicts, which seemed to 
him ephemeral, more vital is.sues loomed 
in his vision. He believed tiiat these could 
be faced only by a government comprising 
men of nil tlic constitutional parties. 

An opportunity for putting this theory 
into action soon arose. Tlie chief parlia¬ 
mentary cA^ent of lOOf) avus tlie passage 
through the Commons of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land valuation budget. Smith 
fought it fiercely in that House, but Avhen 
the Bill reached the Lords, he did his 
utmost to persuade his friends there to 
allow it to pass. To reject it seemed to 
him to be to present the liberals Avith the 
opportunity Avhich they dc.sire(l. As a 
party manager he Avas unquestionably 
right. The decision against liim Avas of 
momentous historical consequence. But 
in his own career the controversy Avith his 
friends Avas of even greater import. It 
sliOAVcd to himself and to oibcirs on Avhat 
side he Avould be found Avlien the strain 
between immediate pai ty loyalties and 
national interests became acuLc. For the 
moment his party forgave his hikewavm- 
ncss. 

The general election of January 1010 
justified Smith's fears. The government 
majority fell from 850 to 120. But for the 
opposition to fail by so much avqs to fail 
oltogetlier. The government at once 
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]aunclicd its direct attack on the Lords’ 
veto. The eventual result was tile Parlia¬ 
ment Act, and, as its inevitable conse¬ 
quences, the disestablislunent of the Welsh 
Church and Home Rule. Smith’s attitude 
was consistent and courageous. In parlia¬ 
ment and in the country he continued 
his oiiposition unabated, But when the 
leaders of both parties, Tccognizing that 
party passions were driving them to an 
end which they could not foresee, entered 
into a conference (June 1010), he was 
instant openly for the party truce, and in 
secret negotiation, for a settlement and for 
the formation of a national govermnent 
which should include moderate men of 
both shades of opinion. The conference 
failed and Smith’s efforts proved futile. 
Once again (December 1910) Mr. Asquith 
went to the country, and with the same 
result. In May 1911 the Bill for the 
Parliament Act passed the Commons. 
The Lords amended it, but the govern¬ 
ment refused to accept their amendments. 

The strife no^v shifted from parliament 
to the councils of the unionist party. 
Should the Lords give Avay, or should they 
stand fast and leave to the government 
the final stroke of advising the creation of 
peers sullicient in number to pass the Bill? 
Smith was xinhesitatingly for tlie latter 
course. He did not believe that the 
government would dare to carry out its 
threat, and to the end of his life he held 
the same opinion, All the evidence which 
has come to light in recent years is ogninst 
that opinion. His own party leaders, with 
the exception of Lord Halsbury [q.v.], were 
against him at the time. The extreme 
right wing was voted down, tliongh by a 
small majority (10 August 1011). It was 
the only occasion in Smith’s political 
career when, bearing responsibility, he 
tlirew the weight of his authority on to the 
side of extreme measures. The full conse¬ 
quences of the Parliament Act and of the 
Lords’ surrender arc not yet discernible. 
Years must pass before n final judgement 
can be pronounced on his action. 

For the moment, the crisis liad the effect 
of confii'ining Smith in the affection of the 
more unbending topics. It also effected a 
revolution inthepai’ty itself. InNovember | 
Mr. Balfour resigned the leadership and 
Mr. Bonar I-aw was elected in his room. 
At the coronation of King George V, Mr. 
Asquith had recommended that a privy 
coimcillorship for Smith should be in¬ 
cluded in the honours list. Mr. Balfour, 
who had not been consulted, objected and 
did not invite Smith to take his seat on the 


front opposition beiicli. Mr. Bonar Law 
repaired the omis-siori, and Sriiitii fo(md 
himself at the age of thirty-nine, after Jess 
than six years’ service in paijiainciit, one 
of the accredited leadens of the unionist 
party. 

The next two-and-a-half years were 
occupied in the struggle wliich raged 
round tlie Home Rule Bill. Smith seemed 
absorbed in the preparations for resistance 
in Ulster. He visited Belfast with Sir 
Edward Carson in 1912 and addressed n 
great audience on the nniifversavy of the 
battle of the Boyne (12 July). In the 
following year he ‘galloped for Carson’ 
at a review of the Belfast volunteers. But 
in the same month (vSeptember 1018) 
Smith was endeavouring iirst to bring his 
ow'ii friends to consider tlic question of an 
accommodation, and secondly to open 
Some commimication with the other side. 
Then, as nine years later, he tool? his .stand 
on the security of Ulster. If this end could 
be attained, he was prepared to make 
sneriflees and to recommend tlicm to his 
friends. ‘It was impossible’, he wrote, 'to 
ignore the unbroken parliamentary re¬ 
presentation of that part of Ireland ^vhieh 
was in favour of Home Uulc,’ Iltu'ing 
opened the matter to Sir liltlward Carson, 
and received a response which Nvas not 
wholly discouraging, he began to discuss 
it with Mr. Lloyd George, who was equally 
willing. Mr. Churchill 'was of the same 
mind. In October Smith, with his leader’s 
unacknowledged authority, in a public 
speech proposed a settlement, with Ulster 
excluded. Negotiations, both open and 
secret, went on through the first lialC of 
1014. They broke down again and again, 
but were resumed at a conference at 
Buckingham Palace and nnally l)rnko 
down in the Inst ^v eek of July. In August 
party passions were suddenly stilled by the 
outbreak of war. 

During the exciting events wliich 
crowded the years of Smith’s life ns tv 
private member of parliament, he line! 
carried on an evcr-incrcasing practice at 
the bar. He took silk in 19()8. By 1014 
he was in the front rank of fashionable 
advocates and was making an income 
which was, by the standavcls of tliosc days, 
prodigious. He was also spending as much 
as he earned. The European AVnr changed 
his life. Thenceforth, cxoci)t for the sliort 
periods when he was out of ollicc, he was 
continually engaged on constnictive work 
for the government. In the days immedi¬ 
ately preceding 4 August 1914 his friend¬ 
ship with Mr. Clkurchiil and his qualities of 
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cvniiiigo and resolution made liiin a suit¬ 
able g’o-betweeu through whom the 
gnveniincnt might be assured of the 
supj)ort of the opposition in any mensiii'es 
necessary for the safety and honour of the 
co\intr>'. He then accepted the post of 
head of the Press Biiicnu, n thanlcless and 
indeed well-nigh itnpossihle task. The 
chief incident of this interlude was his 
emendation of the bulletin dcserihing the 
retreat of the British forces from Mons, 
still a matter of controversy. Ilis next 
employ nrent was in France asa descriptive 
writer attached to the Indian Corps. The 
experiment was not a success. He rlid not 
understand soldiers, nor tliey him. On the 
formation of the first Coalition government 
in May 15)15, Smith returned to England 
in order to Ijccome solicitor-general. In 
November he succeeded Sir Edward 
Cars-on as attorney-general. Tliis year he 
was knighted. 

The oll'ice of attorney-general, in peace 
perhaps the most laborious- in the public 
service, becomes in war almost unbearably 
burdensome. Tlie attorncy-gcncTal was 
ircccssarily consiiUcd on tlie cuormous 
mass of legislation passed or authorized 
by parliament. Tlie law of prize, wliieli 
must necessarily occupy the attention of 
the law olliccrs during any w'ar, had to he 
dcvelo]>ed and adapted to modem needs. 
Tile necessary interference of govcrniueiit 
with the business and private affairs of 
tlie iiulividiml incessantly raised new 
problems. It would have been impossible 
for any man clTiciently to discharge the 
duties of the oflicc if he had not possessed,! 
as Smith did, the power of delegation to 
a most unusual degree. He absorbed 
instructions very quickly. Confident in liis 
judgement of men, he was prepared to 
rely upon tlie help of o thers. He chose bis 
instruments carefully and, where he gave 
his trust, he gave also his complete loyalty 
and support. 

The most famous cases in which Smith 
was engaged in court were, perhaps, those 
of the S.S. Zamora (15)10) and the S.S. 
02)hdia (1910), both heard on appeal in 
tire Judicial Committee of the 1‘tivy 
Council sitting as an appellate court in 
prize; the trial of Sir Roger Casement [q.v.] 
for high treason (15)l(i); the trial of the 
Whccklons for a conspiracy to murder the 
prime minister (1917'); ami iiic llhodcsian 
laud case before the Judicial Committee 
(15)18). During this time also, and until 
the end of the War, Smith had a seat in 
the Cabinet. He found time towards tlie 
end of 15)17 to pay a lightning visit to the 


United States of America and to Canada 
where he expounded to crowded audiences 
t-lie Allied ease against Germany. Before 
he went he had lieon elected treasurer 
of Gray’s Inn for tlic year 1917-1018 
and, during his absence, in the New 
Year honours list of 1018, he received 
a baronetcy. At the general eleetion of 
15)18 Smith abandoned his old consti¬ 
tuency niid was returned for the West 
Derby division of I.ivorpool. He held 
the seat for a, mouth only, for, upon the 
rccoiistvvjction of the government, Mr. 
Lloyd George offered him cither coiitinu- 
nnee in olliec as attorney-goncral without 
a .seat in the Cabinet or advancement to 
the woolsack. The choice was painful, 
but it vvas not dilficuU. Although the 
chancellorship had ahvay.s been among the 
objects of his amblLion, Smith did not 
wish to leave the Commons or to cut off 
the possibility of his eventual return to 
the bar. But he could not deprive himself 
of the opportunity of taking part in the 
work of government in the dangerous days 
which lie foresaw, nor could he, without 
I Cabinet rank, identify himself with a 
policy in the shaping of whicii he could 
have only a minor shave, He inevitably 
took the course which, however splendid, 
was the more dLsagreenblc to him, It was 
I not rendered more agreeable by the public 
reception of the iiniunineciiient, lilxcept 
among hi.s private friends, ivlio welcomed 
it witli some regret, the appointineut was 
unpopular. 

Smith, received the Great {Seal on 14 
January 1010, and on 111 .lanuary lie 
prc.sidcd ns lord chancellor at tlic hearing 
of his first cause. On !lFel>niiiry the patent 
creating him Baron Birkcnlicnd passed 
the Great Seal, and on tlie following 
day he was ‘ introduced ’ as a peer. D iiring 
hi.s chanecllor.sliip, Lord Hirkoiilicad sat 
regularly as Speaker of the House of Lords 
for pidicial business or as chairman of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
He soon acquired great autlioriLy among 
his legal colleagues. The lime laid conic 
when he could bring into ])lny the leai'iiing 
which he had neijuired ns a teaelior luul as 
a practitioner, Hi.s demeanour as a Judge 
wa.s dignified and iiinncssive. lie kept 
the court togctlier, and strove earnestly 
to do jiLstice and to ninke it clear that 
justice was being clone. His jiiilgiiients 
were composed with great care and after 
close consultation with his colleagues. In 
style they were vigorous and often witty. 
His most famous eases, while he licld the 
Great Seal, were Bourne v. Keane (legality 
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of 11 bequest for Masses for the dead, 1010); dilHcultlcs. It was highly tcclinienl; its 
Sutters V. Brii>gs (Gaming Act [1835], details wore of no great iutcrest citliOT to 
1021); Achnirallij v. S.S. Volute (contri- the public or to parliaineut; luul it had to 
butory negligence in a maritime collision, withstand the force of some persistent 
1921); 2J«//ic?/ord V.(an illus- professional opposition. Using, ns lie 
tration of his metliods rvhon considering always did, tlie ienrning of otijcrs, ^Sinith 
conflicts of testimony on fact, 1922). ^Mi had many ready heipevs. But tiie siicccss- 
these eases were heal'd by the House of fulpassagcofthebillwasduetohisenergy 
Lords in the exercise of its ordinary and parliamentary skill. In other fields of 
uppcliate jurisdiction. In the Judicial legal administration lie worked hard. He 
ComniiLtec Smith jjrcsidcd at the hearing prepared the way for tlie Supreme Court 
of two cases raising constitutional points of Judicature (Consolidation) Act (ll>2i)), 
of importance—one from British Columbia by the passage of a nuaibcv of minor 
{Canadian Pacific Company v. Tuhy, measures dealing with the admiiiishraLiou 
1921), the other from Australia (McCatefey of justice in the Supreme Court. With the 
V, I//C 1020), 'i'hc Director of Public assistance of the Supreme Court Rule 

Proseciilio/isv. Beard (1920) was an appeal Committee he reiuodellcd t he Rules relat- 
to the rioiisc of Lords, under section 1 (6) ing to the conduct of iiligiition by and 
of tJie Criminal Appeal Act (1907), in* ngainstpoorpersnns, andcad'-cd prmision 
volving an examination of the doctrines to be made for tlie trial on circuit of poor 
as to tlie effect of drunkenness on criminal persons’ divorce ca.scs. He cffoeled con- 
responsibility; Wakeford v. the Bishop of sidorable improvements in tlic tcmirc of 
Lincoln (1921) was a case turning purely olhce of county court judges and, by 
on fact heard by the Judicial Committee inaiigimiting an inquiry into tlic adiniiiiH- 
with ecclesiastical assessors on appeal ti-ative mnehincry of tlic county courts, 
I'l'om the consistory court of Lincoln under laid the foundation for the County Courts 
tlie Clergy Discipline Act (1892); C. Act (1924). 

(otherxoise II.) v. C. (1921) and Gaskill v. In the administration of iiis patronage 
Gnskill (1921) were eases heard before him Birkenhead was entirely free I'roin political 
sitting to try matrimonial causes as an bias. Six judges of the High Court (of 
additional judge of tlie Probate, Divorce, whom one afterwards became a lord of 
and Admiralty division of the High Court appeal in orrlinary and two became nioni- 
whcii that division was hard pressed. In bers of the Court of Appeal) wcie ap- 
tlio Rhondda peerage case (1022), sitting pointed on his recommendation. He np- 
under the chairmanship of the lord chair- pointed ten judges to the county court 
]nan(Lo]'dDonoug]imore)intlieCommittee bcndi. 

for Ib'ivileges, Birkenhead delivered the Throughout his tenure of office Birkcn- 

very elaborate leading judgment. After he head was a vigorous and impressive ex- 
had left office in 1922 and before he became ponent and defender of the governiTScnt’s 
secretary of .state for India in 1924, he general policy. On occasion he allowed 
sat in a few cases. In Bussell v. Russell liltnself to s))c.nlc on nialtcrs irlueli were 
(1924), a case heard on appeal from the not the subject of political eantrovcrsics 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Eng- of tlic moment. His most famous elfort 
liind, he held, with the majority, that a was his siieecli iiiion the l)ill designed to 
husband’s evidence of non-access was not give cfl’ect to the inujoriCy report of Lord 
admissible on his petition for divorce in a Gorell’s committee on divorce, bio one 
cuseiiiwhichtheonlycvidciiccofadultcry who heard the speech could doubt Ins 
consisted in the birtii of a child. ability as u parliamentary orator; but 

Birkcnlicad, who avowed himself to be most of those who heard it were surpif-sed 
eaocr for posUnimous fame, was inclined not so much at its ekxincncc ns at its 
to°rest liis claim to remembrance on the deep moral earnestness and at its evidence 
])art played by him as a law reformer. The of mature conHideratioii ot the social 
heaviest task which he set himself in this question involved. 

capacity was the amciKlmcnt of the law Birkenhead’s place as one of the states- 
rciatiinr to the transfer of hind. Renewing men of the thinl ConliMon government 
the efforts made by Lord Haldane [q.v.], must stand or fall, however, by ms 
he caused to be pvcfiarcd and passed attitude on the Iri.sli question. ()nec more, 
through parliament the gigantic piece of as in tlie days preceding the V\ nr, tiuit 

legislation which reached the statute book question formed the major jn-oblcin. 
as the Law of Property Act (1922). The longastheonlyccnirseopeiUo lhegovcrn- 
work was accomplished in the facje of many meat seemed to be that al resistance to a 
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criminal conspiracy, Birkenhead whs for 
the niaintenance of the struggle. So late 
us 21 June 1021, he delivered in the House 
of Lords tv speecli which gave no indication 
of any intent to seek ijeacc. But negotia¬ 
tions had already begun between the 
Bi'itisli government find the Irish re¬ 
publican leaders. On 10 August Birken¬ 
head spoke in the House advocating a 
settlement by consent, He niaintnincd 
then, and afterwards, that there was no 
inconsistency in liis attitude. It was, as he 
thought, the natural development of the 
views -which he had held in 10151-1014. 
He desired to save the effusion of English 
blood and the waste of English treasure in 
SouLlicni Ireland provided only that lie 
eould secure tlic independence of Ulster. 
In this spirit he attended the Gairloeh 
meeting in August and entered upon the 
London conference in October. As soon 
ns he met the Irish uegotiators he became 
convinced of their sincerity, and of the 
possibility of licaling the long quarrel 
Ijetwcen Southern Ireland and Great 
Britain. He acquired a respect which 
Qinounted almost to affection for Arthur 
Griilitli [q.v.] and Michtiel Collins [q.v.], 
and it was in the spirit not of one who 
had been defeated but of a statesman bent 
on securing a long-desired aim that he 
supported the proiiosals of the govern¬ 
ment to give effect to the Irish Treaty 
(6 December 1021) and to the bill eoii- 
llnning the Free State constitution (1022). 

These efforts, however, laid a heavy 
strain upon the ties between Birkenhead 
and many of his political and personal 
friends. For other reasons, certain scction.s' 
of the conservative party were impatient 
at the continued existence of the Coalition, 
Birkenhead strove for its safety. As in 
past year.s, he still believed that the 
country required a national government 
and a national party. He was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and tile Coalition fell in October 1922, 
It would be idle to deny his feeling of 
extreme bitterness towards those who had 
destroyed the work which he had in hand. 
He expressed himself in the country with 
acrimony and in the House of Lords in 
speeches which were regarded as vindictive 
and flippant. He doiilAcd the w'isdom 
wherewith affairs were conducted under 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s first administra¬ 
tion, and he anticipated the catastrophe 
which followed. 

On the fall of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
government in October 1024 Birkenhead 
was ready to be reconciled to his friends 
and to accept office os secretary of state 


for India. His main worlc there was to 
prejiarc for the examination of tlie con¬ 
stitution granted to that country by the 
Government of India Act (1919), which 
had been forc.sliaclowed in the preamble 
to that Act, He induced Sir Jolm Simon 
to umicrtake the task of presiding over 
the commission wliich was to investigate 
the matter. Before that commission had 
reported Birkenhead had left odice. He 
, was not in ayiupatliy witli any attempt to 
anticipate the lindings of tlie commission, 
and before he hud ceased to lie secretary 
of state signs wei'C a]qv.vrent tluvt his mind 
was not moving u|)oii the .same lines as 
that of Lord Irwin, whose appointment to 
the viccroyaUy in November 1025 ho had 
approved. It is impossible to tell what 
view he would have taken upon the 
proceedings of the successive Round Table 
Conferences ami of tlie Government of 
India Bill (10515). 

Early in his lord elmnccllorsliip, Lord 
Birkenhead showed signs that his health 
was beginning to snl'l'cr from the excessive 
strain which he jHit upon it. He had for 
long been burning the candle at both ends. 
With prodigious Uii)oiir,s botli within and 
without his oflice he eoiubined every form 
of physical activity. Meatnvhile he had 
taken little care of his financial jjo.sitioii. 
During his absence from ollicc and after 
his return to it he had made money ns a 
writer for the jirc-ss and of books having 
apopiilamppcal. While he was secretary of 
stale for India, public opinion in the Com¬ 
mons was adverse to these ueLivitics. He 
found himself under the necessity of in¬ 
creasing his ineome, and in lfl2ft he resigned 
ancltookiipwork in the City. By now even 
his magnjfleent powers were failing, His 
last speeches in the House of Lords 
sounded forced and liollow. In tJie spring 
of lOiK) he fell seriously ill. He died in 
London 30 September, aged fifty-eight. 

Birkenhead was advanced to a vis¬ 
county in June 1921, and on the fall of 
Mr. Llojul George’s government in 1922 he 
was, in November, created Earl of Birken¬ 
head ami Viscount Furneaux, taking his 
second title Irom his wife’s maiden name. 
He was created G.C.S.I. on leaving ollicc 
ill 1928, and he held the grand cordon of 
the order of Leopold, conferred upon him 
by Albert, Ktngof the Belgians. In 1922 he 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford, of tvliieli he 
was appointed liigh steward the same year. 
He was lord rector of Glasgow University 
(1922) and lord rector of Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity (102G). 
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Lord Birkenhead had one son, Frederick 
Winston Funictuix (born 1007), who suc¬ 
ceeded him ns second eat], and two 
daughters. 

Birkenhead was often painted. His 
most famous, and on the whole most satis¬ 
factory portrait, is that by Glyn Plulpot, 
whieli htings in Gray’s Inn Imll. The 
cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ {Vanity I'^air, 10 January 
1007), reproduced in colour as the frontis¬ 
piece to Vol. i of his son’s lAfe, gives a 
faithful representation of him as he was 
when he was emerging into fame, Anotlier, 
anonymous, cartoon also appeared in 
Vanity Fair 9 August 1911. 

[Frederid' Edwin, Earl of Uirkenhead, by 
his son (the Earl of Bhkenheacl), 2 vols., 1938- 
1935; personal knowledge,] C. Scuustisb. 

SMITH, Sin HENRY BABINGTON 
(18G3-102{3), civil servant and riimncier, 
was born 20 January 1863 at Riverbank, 
Putney, the London house of his father, 
Ai'chibald Smith [q.v.], mathematician, of 
Jordanhill, Renfrewshire. Tlris branch of 
Smiths was long settled at Craigend in 
Stirlingshire ns farmers and armourers. 
In 1800, a younger son, Archibald Smith, 
having succeeded as a West India mer¬ 
chant, bought the estate of Jonlanhill, 
then a country place, but now a suburb of 
Glasgow. He was the father of James 
Smith [q.v.], geologist and man of letters, 
and grandfather of Archibald Smith, 
Henry’s father. Henry Smith’s mother 
was Susan Emma, daughter of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir James Parker [q.v.], and 
granddaughter of Thomas Babington, of 
Rothlcy Temple, Leicestershire. He was 
thus related to BablngtonsandMacaulays, 
since Thomas Babington married Jean, 
sister of Zachavy Macaulay [q.v.]. 

Smith was the lifth son in a family of 
six sons and two daughters, of whom all 
the sons obtained distinction, his eldest 
brother, James Parker Smith, sometime 
M.P. for Pavtick, Lanarkshire, being the 
best known. 

After attending a private school (Dr. 
Spyens’s) at Weybridge, Henrj'Smith was 
elected king’s scholar at Eton in 1875, 
third on the li.st. He won the Tomlin 
mathematical prize in ISSO.'wasNcwcastle 
medallist in 1882, and obtained a minor 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in the same year. As captain of the school 
ho delivered to Queen Victoida an address 
from the Eton boy.s after the attempt on 
her life at Windsor in 1882. lie was verj' 
competent at football and in the boats. 
Already he had a reputation for quiet 


efiicicncy and sober sanity of judgement, 
a calmness of miiul and n sweetness of 
temper which inspired eonlidenec; and 
these qualities remnined with him through 
life. Eton also laid its effect on liiin, for he 
valued few of Ids honoiiv.s more tliiui his 
election, in later life, as a fellow of Eton, 
in which capacity lie proved Jiiviilnabie to 
the college in cduciitioiuil mid hnancial 
business. At Cambridge, where he was a 
member of the‘Apostles’,he gaiueda lirst 
class in both parts of the classical tripos, 
was second chancellor’s medallist, ob¬ 
tained the Browne medal three times, and 
finally (1889) was elected a fellow of liis 
college. 

Already in 1887 Smith had entered the 
Education OiBcc ns an examiner. His 
inclination, however, was rather to ad¬ 
ministration and finaucc than to educa¬ 
tional subjects. His clmiicc came when, 
in 1891, Mr. Goselien, tlien chancellor of 
the Exchequer, appointed him his private 
secretary. In 1892 he was transferred to 
the Treasury establishment. Here he had 
his first taste of international finance, in 
which he was to play so large a part, as 
secretary to the British delegates at the 
Brussels Silver Conference in that year. 
But he was not allowed to develop under 
the IVeasury routine. In 1894 lie was 
chosen by Lord Elgin, the new viceroy of 
India, as his private secretary. On his 
return from India, at the beginning of tlie 
South African War, he was diverted to 
inquire into tlic finances of Natal, wivieh 
were feeling the strain of the War. An¬ 
other appointment followed %vhen he was 
made British representative on the council 
of administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt in 1900, and president in 1001. In 
1908 he returned to home service as secre¬ 
tary to the Post Ollice, where he reimiined 
mitil 1909, administering that department 
with success, and representing it at various 
international congresses witli dignity and 
ellicicncy. He received the C.S.l. in 1897, 
the C.B. in 1005, and in 1908 was created 
K.C.I1. 

Smith’s conspicuous ability in nuance 
had attracted the attention of Sir Ernest 
Casscl [q.v.]. Largely through the latter’s 
influence he was, in 1909, apiiointed 
administi-aleur dircetcur-gcndral of the 
National Bank of Turkey and conse¬ 
quently left tlic civil service. Otlier 
directorship.s followed. As ohairnian of 
the Pacifle Cable Board (1913) he ^vns still 
closely ill touch with government work, 
and during tlie European Y’ar his wide 
financial experience m'iis freely called iiinm. 
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He went Lwiee lo tlie United States—with 
tlie Anglo-Freiicli Coirnnission in 191f), 
and as assistant lugh eommissioncT vmder 
Lord Itoiidiiig in 1918. He helped to found 
tlie Hritisli iLniiiin Corputation and the 
British Trade Coi'i)ovation, and he served 
on many of the more important fmaneial 
eoininittces of that critical time. He was 
also ehairnuin of the royal commission on 
the Civil Service in 191S, and after the 
War (1910) chairman of tlie Indian 
Currency and Finance Commission, and 
chairman of the llaiUvay.s Amalganuition 
Tribunal He was uuule a 

director of the Hank of England in 1920. 
lie died at Vineyards, SuiTfon Walden, 
29 September 1923, and was buried at 
Eton. 

Smith married in 1898 Lady Elizjibeth 
Mary, eldest daughter of Victor Alexander 
Bruce, ninth Earl of lillgin [q.v.], and had 
four sons and five daughters. 

[The Times, 1 October 192f); family records; 
private inforiiuilioli.] M. F. Headlam. 

SMITH, Sill ROSS MACPIIERSON 
(1892-1922), airman, was born nt Ade¬ 
laide, South Australia, 4 December 1892, 
the second .son of Andrew Smith, pas- 
toralist, ofthat city (a native of Dumfries, 
Scotland), by his wife, Jes.sie Maephenson. 
He was educated at Warriston School, 
Moffat, Scotland, and at Queen’s School, 
Adelaide. In 1010 he made a tour round 
tlie world with a party of Australian 
mounted cadets, who wore received by 
King George V. While he was in England, 
Iloss Smith visited Lord llohcrts, who 
showed the young man his medals, and 
impressed him with the danger of Great 
Britain becoming involved in a European 
war and of her Tcliance upon Australia’s 
support. 

Ross Smith was one of three brothers, 
all of whom u’crc expected in due time 
to join the business, an estate of three 
million acres, of wliich their father waa 
managing director. Meanwhile they each 
sought experience in other employment. 
Keith, the eldest (afterwards Sir Keith 
Smith), joined a firm of wool brokers; 
Colin, the youngc.st (wlio died of wounds 
received at I’assehcuduclc in lOlT), went 
into a hank; and Rosy entered a ilrm of 
hardw’arc merchants. 

On the outbreak of the European War in 
August 1914, Ross Smith enlisted as a 
trooper in the 3r(l Australian Light Horse. 
He sailed with the first Australian ex¬ 
peditionary force, and landed in Egypt 
in December 1914. After four months’ 


service on the Gallipoli Feiiinsula in 191.5 
he received a commi,s.sion, but wa.s shortly 
afterwards invalided to liugland. He 
rejoined life regiment in March 1016 and 
took part in August in the battle of 
Romani during the last attack made by 
the Turlcs on the Suey, Canal. 

In October 1916 Ro.ss Smith was trans¬ 
ferred to the Royal Flying Corp.s, and 
joined No. 07 (Australian) Stpiadron as an 
observer. He .served with tlic squadron in 
Pale.stine, niui gained valuable knowledge 
of the country. In July 1017 he qualified 
os a pilot at the tmiuiug schools in Egypt, 
and rejoined his squadron in Southern 
Pnicstinc. He was one of the most 
successful pilots of the squadron, engaged 
in many combats with German aeroplanes, 
and took a leading part in the bombing 
attack, 19 September 1918, on the Tiii'klsh 
central telephone exchange at 'Affule, the 
successful pi-elude to the offensive which 
put an end to Turkey’s part in the War. 

Ross Smith served in his squadron 
until the end of the War. On the conclusion 
of peace he at once began a series of long¬ 
distance nights whicfi made Ins name 
famous. At the cud of Novciuher 1918 he 
piloted llrlgadier-Geneial A. E. Borton on 
the first iligiit nmcie from Cairo to Culeuttn, 
for which he received the Air Force cross. 
He subsequently accomjianicd Borton on 
a series of rccoiinaissanee.s for suitable 
aerodrome sites in Buniui, Siam, the Malay 
States, and the Dutch East Indies. In 
1919 Ho.ss Smith undertook the first flight 
from England to Australia. The Common- 
wcnllh government had offered a pri/.e of 
£10,000 for a higlit from Great Britaiu to 
Australia lo be perrorincd in 720 consecu¬ 
tive hours by an Australian airman. The 
pmc was won by Boss Smith and his 
brother Keith who, with Sergeants IV. H. 
Shiera and J. i\I. Bennett, loft Hounslow 
on 12 November and reached Port Darwin 
on 10 December after a journey of 11,294 
miles. Their aeroplane was a Vickers Vimy 
machine fitted with Rolls Royec engines, 
and the journey was handicnp])ed by bad 
W'enthcr and inadequate aerodrome facili¬ 
ties. The flight was coiitimicd to Mol- 
hournc and, nt its conelu.sion, the Smith 
brothers were each cvcivtc<l K.B.E. 

In 1922 Sir Ross SiniLli arrangod to 
make a flight round the world in a Vickers 
Vimy amphibian. He was making a lirst 
trial flight atBrookkmds on 13 Ajn il, when 
the ainjihibian spun out of control and tlie 
pilot with his .sole passenger, Lieutenant 
J. M. Bennett, was killed. Sir Keith Smith, 
who was to have accompanied them on the 
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trial ttight, had been delayed by fog in 
reaching Brooklands in time to join them. 

Ross Smith 'v^’as a nigged, determined 
character. He ^vas very level-headed and 
took no foolish risks. The plans for his 
long flights were made only after the most 
exhaustive study of every aspect of the 
journey. Although he will be ohielly 
remembered for liis pioneer flight frojn 
Hinglaiid to Australia, his service record 
earned great distinction for the Australian 
Flying Corps. 

Ross Smith received the M.C. and Iwir, 
the D.F.C. and t^YO bars, and the order of 
El Nahda, fourth class, conferred upon 
him by the King of the Hejaz. He was 
imniarricd. 

[F. M. Cutlaolc, The Australian Flying 
Corps, 102)5; private iiiforuiation; personal 
knowledge.) H. A. Joniss. 

SMITH, WILLIAIM FREDERICK 
DANVERS, second Viscount Haji- 
DLir.DEN (1868-1928), philanthropist, 
was born at Filey, Yorkshire, 12 
August 1803. Pie was the younger and 
only surviving son of William PIcnry Smith 
[q.v.], the well-known statesman, by his 
wife, Emily, daughter of Frederick Dawes 
Danver.s, of Bushey, Hertfordshire, clerk 
of the council of the duchy of Lancaster. 
On the death of W. H. Smith in 1801, his 
widow was raised to the peerage as Vis¬ 
countess riamblcdcn, in recognition of 
her Imsband’s public services. Frederick 
Smith, as he was usually called, succeeded 
to his father’s business and estate, and to 
Iris mother’s title on her death in 1013, 

Smith entered Dr. Wan'e’s house at 
Eton in 1882, and went up to New College, 
Oxford, in the autumn of 1887. A good 
oarsman, he was in the ISton College eight, 
and stroked the New College boat, but 
under medical orders was obliged to 
abandon the attempt to secure a place in 
the university crew. Always a man of 
many fvieiuls, he later became, at his 
Henley home, the popular bo.st of genera¬ 
tions of university oarsmen. He left 
Oxford with a third class in modern 
history in 1890. In the following year his 
father’s death placed him at the head of 
the newspaper-distributing business of 
W. II. Smith and Son. At the same time 
he was invited to succeed hus father ns 
conservative member of parliament for 
the Strand division of Westminster, and 
\vas returned by a substantial majority in 
October 1891. He held the scat until the 
general election of January 1910, when he 
resigned. Neither in the House of Com¬ 


mons nor in the House of i.ords, whieli he 
entered three ycar.s Inter, did Im msilvc 
much ligiirc as a politieimi. Tlie eldef 
interests of his useful life lay elsewhere. 

Smith devoted constant attention to 
the business of W. li. Smith and Son, 
which his gi-andfather had founded and 
his father had developed. He was jiroud 
of the traditions of the Jirrn, and showed 
himself devoted in many -ways to ihe 
welfare of its enqiloyees. One of his lirst 
acts was the establislimciit of a bcnclit 
society for bis workpeople, and bfs syni- 
pathetie outlook earned liim the regard of 
all who served with him or under him. 
When in 1005 a crisis oceiiired in reference 
to the liriu’s hoolc-.staH eon tracts with the 
railway companies, and two of the most 
importfint of these contracts were given 
up. Smith was prepaicd to risk all his 
rcsofirccg in organizing a Iiook-sliop 
branch, and by 1 Jammry 1006, two 
hundred no.w shops of this kind had been 
opened. The new dcpaitiue was in the 
end fully jnstiliccl, and under his able 
management the business gciicvully in¬ 
creased and prospered. 

The other chief interest of Lord ITamblc- 
den lay in plnlantliropio work, and espe¬ 
cially in the administration of voluntary 
hospitals. He was closely connected with 
Iting’s College Hospital, of which for 
many years he was ehairnmn. He was the 
prime mover in the transfer of that institu¬ 
tion from the neighbourhood of Clare 
market to its new site on Denmark Hill. 
His experience gave him a \s’idc knowledge 
of the problems of hospital management, 
and lie was elmirman of the London 
regional committee oftheRritish Hospitals 
Association as well as tieasiircr of the 
association itself. He was the founder 
(1922) luul first cluunnan of the Hos])ital 
Savings A,s,socintion, and also cJinirinan 
of the King Edward’s fund pay beds 
committee. 

Coming as a young man into great 
wealth. Smith regarded Jji.s riclics n.s a 
trust to be administered for the i)cne[it of 
others. 1-Ic was a sincere cluirehmaii, and 
there was no good cause whicli lie was not 
ready to assist with wise generosity, and 
sometimes, us in the case ol' the hosiiitals, 
with valuable personal service as well. 

During the Ifiui'ojjcaii War Lord Hamblc- 
den served in Gallipoli aiul in Egypt 
(1015-1916) with the Royal fust Devon 
Yeomanry, of wlucli he ^^•ns lieiitenaivt- 
coloncb 

Lord ITamblcden married in 1804 Lady 
Esther* third daughter of ArLhnr Gore, 
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flftli Eavl of Arran, and bad three sons 
and t-\vo daughters. He died at Ilenley-on- 
Tliames IG June 1928, and was succeeded 
as third viscount by his eldest son, William 
Henry (born 1903). 

[The Times, 18 June 1028; private informa¬ 
tion.] A.V Cochrane. 

SMITH-DORRIEN, Sin HORACE 
LOCKWOOD (1853-1930), general, the 
sixth son of Colonel Robert Algernon 
Smith-Dorrien, J.P., of Harc.sfoot, Herb- 
ford.shire, by his wife, Mary Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Driver, M.D., was 
born at Havesfoot 20 May 1B5B. After 
passing through Harrow School and the 
Royal Military College, SandUunst, he 
was gazetted as lieutenant in the floth 
Foot in January 1877. 

Snrvth-Donicn’s iirst cxpcTicncc of 
active service was in the Zulu War of 1870, 
where he was one of the live ofTiccrs who 
e.scapecl from tlie di.sastcr at Isandlilwana 
(32 January). On -1 July he saw the final 
defeat of tire Zulus at Uliurdi. In 1802 he 
went with his regiment to Egypt, at the i 
time of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion, and took | 
part in some skinnl.sbcs outside Alex¬ 
andria. The regiment then went on to 
Lucknow, where Smith-Doccien won the i 
first of his many successes on the race¬ 
course and polo-Iield. But during a shoot¬ 
ing expedition he wrenched his knee so 
badly that lie had to be invalided home. 
In Jnnuaiy 1884 he Joined the newly 
raised Egyptian army under the sirdar. 
Sir Evelyn Wood. But the trouble with 
his kuce broke out again, and he remained 
at the base, unable to take active part in 
Lord IVolseley’s attcinpttorelieve General 
Cordon at Khartoum. He recovered in 
time, horvever, to coinniand the Egyptian 
cavalry at the battle of Ginniss on 30 
December 1885. 

After passing through the Staff College 
—where he cluclly distinguished himself 
as master of the draghounds—Smith- 
Dorrien returned to his regiment in India, 
and aerx'cd there for nearly ten years 
(1880-1S9S). He kept a large stud for 
polo and racing, and was greatly delighted 
when his liorse ‘Shannon’ won the army 
cup; it was ridden by Captain (afterwards 
General Sir) Hubert Gough. He held staff 
appoiiitnient.s at Lucknow and Uinballa, 
and .spent five months (1897-1898) on the 
Tirah expedition agninst the unruly tribes 
of the North-West Frontier. 

Wfiile .Smith-Dorrien was on leave at 
home in June 1808, the sirdar, Sir H. II. 
Kitchener, telegraphed for him to come 


to Egypt. He hastened out in time to take 
command of the 18tli Sudane.se battalion 
at the battle of Omdurman (2 September). 
Immediately afterwards he was selected 
to command tlie troops which accoin- 
panied Kitchener to Fashocla to meet the 
column under lilajor Marcband. The 
appearance of the French expedition in 
territory wliich \vas held to be under 
Britvslv control gave rise to an extra¬ 
ordinary outburst of feeling in the press. 
But although the trip was full of interest, 
Smith-Dorrien declared that lie had little 
luiowledge of what was going on, as 
Kitchener did not confide his iutcutions to 
subordinates. 

On the outbreak of war with the Boer 
republics in 1899, Smith-Dorrien went to 
South Africa with his regiment and was 
at once given command of the 10th 
brigade. With this be distinguished him¬ 
self at tlic battle of Paardeberg (18 Febru- 
I ary 1000), and in the advance to Pretoria. 

I Another year was spent with the columns 
hunting Generals Botha and De Wet. 
But before peace was declared he bad 
been promoted major-general, and Lord 
Roberts, who was then comnuuidev-in- 
chief at the War Office, insisted on sending 
him to India as adjutant-general (Novem¬ 
ber 1001). 

In those clays the post of adjutant- 
general was regarded as the most impor¬ 
tant staff appointment in the whole army. 
.Smitli-Dorrien found it fur from easy. 
Between the viceroy, Lord Cur/,on [cpY.], 
and army head-quarters there arose serious 
differences, which became so acute that 
the adjutant-general found liis position 
intolerable. He asked to be allowed to 
resign. At tliat moment, however. Lord 
Ivitchener arrived in India as cominander- 
iii-chief (Dcecmi)er 1902), and insisted 
that Smith-Dorrien should remain in 
olficc for a few months; after thi.s lie was 
transferred to the 4tl\ division at Quetta. 
This was hia first important command, 
imd he tliorouglily enjoyed every day of 
the five years wliich he spent in it. With 
the cominander-iii-chief he made extended 
tours along the North-West Frontier; 
they studied the vnrioiis jiroblcins con¬ 
nected with possible operations in Afghan¬ 
istan, and the best system of training for 
war. 

Kitchener gave .Smith-Dcnricn a very 
fice hand in instituting many reforms on 
which the young general had act his heart. 
Chief among these were contrivances for 
promoting tlie health and comfort of hi.s 
troopa; soldiers’ clubs and recreation 
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grounds were provided in every station. 
As wfis his custom he entered zealously 
into every form of sport, and at one roce 
meeting he won two steeplechases and n 
hurdle race on his own horses. In 1902 
he had married Olive Crofton, daughter 
of Colonel John Schneider, of Oak Lee, 
Furness Abbey, and slie acted as hostess 
in entertaining many distinguished guests, 
including the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Ill every way Smitli-DoiTicn's tenure of 
the appointment was a success, and per¬ 
haps it did even more than his previous 
services in the field to enhance his reputa¬ 
tion. The dth division became known as 
a happy one in wliich to serve, for although 
the eommancler occasionally gave vent to 
an outburst of ■wrath, it never fell on 
innocent shoulders. His popularity arose 
from his close interest in the personality 
of his ofiicers; it "was commonly said that 
he Icncw by sight every vsubultem in the 
division, and every subaltern’s pony. 

In December 1007 Smith-Dorrien went 
on to the command at Aldershot, and, 
after four years there, to the >Southcrii 
command at Salisbury (1012). Here for the 
first time he found himself in touch with 
tlie Territorial forces, and formed a very 
high estimate of tlieir value. Being con¬ 
vinced of the probability of a European 
war, he studied the problem of increasing 
the strength of the British army; more 
tlian once he came into conlUct with 
Cabinet ministers by suggesting some 
system of universnl training. He drew up 
a scheme for expansion on tlie basis of the 
Territorial associations which were already 
in existence, and in August 1014 he sub¬ 
mitted it to Lord Kitchener when the 
latter went to the War Olllce as secretary' 
of state. Kitchener, liowcvcr, had deter¬ 
mined to make his new armies independent 
of any existing organi'/ation, and Sniith- 
Dorrien’s proposals were rejected. 

The dispatch of tlie British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force to Fiance in August 1914 
marks the beginning of the outstanding 
period of Smith-Dovi'ien’s career, when, 
after the sudden death of Sir J. M. 
Grierson [q.v.] on the 17th of the month, 
he succccclecl to the corninand of the II 
Corps. He later commanded tlie Second 
Army in France. Controversy has been 
aroused by the events which in the end 
led to his resignation. 

After bearing tlie brunt of the fight¬ 
ing at Mans, the II Corps retired, on 
25 August, to a sclcpted position at Le 
Cftteau. Then the commander-in-chief, 
Sir Jolm French (afterwards Eewlof Ypres, 


q.v.), found that the French Fifth Army on 
his right was continuing the retreat; he 
therefore decided to conform to its move¬ 
ment, and issued orders for another march 
soutlnvard on the following day. Smith- 
Dorrien had every intention of complying 
with these orders, but during the course 
of the night lie became aware that the 
difficulties were increasing, Tlie few roads 
were hopelessly blocked by country carts 
of fugitives; a heavy thunderstorm made 
some of the steeper gradients impassable; 
in the darkness the scene was one of 
unavoidable confusion. Half the troops 
had been delayed by a rearguard action, 
and many of them were wandering about 
until dawn next morning, Throiigliout the 
night the commander of tlie II Corps 
was engaged in consultation with his 
generals, and in trying to collect reports 
from his scattered units. At 2 n.in. Major- 
General Allciiby came in to say that the 
German cavalry had pressed up to within 
two miles of tho Britisli position, and 
would be on the top of tlie II Corps un¬ 
less it could inarch before dawn. Major- 
General Hubert Hamilton was then con¬ 
sulted, and he stated definitely that the 
3i'd division, on the left of the II Corps, 
would not be ready to move before 9 
a.m. As the eommancler-in-chief and his 
staff had gone on to St. Quentin, 20 miles 
to tlic soutli, Smith-Don'ien was forced to 
take responsibility on his own shoulders. 
He issued orders to stand fast and await 
the German attack. Tliis led to the battle 
of Le Gateau (26 August). By 2 p.m. the 
block on the roads had been cleared, and 
Smith-Dorrien determined to resume tiro 
retreat. It is evident that he chose the 
right moment, for the enemy had suffered 
too much to make any attempt at pursuit. 
The olficial History says: ‘In fact, the 
whole of Sinith-Dorricn’s troops had done 
what was thought to be impossible. Witli 
both flanks more or less in tiic air, tlicy 
had turned upon an enemy of at least twice 
their sti*cngth; hud struck him liurd, and 
had withdr'awn, except on the right front 
of the 3th division, practically without 
interference, wth neither flank enveloped, 
having suffered losses certainly severe, 
but, consideriug the circumstances, by 
no means extravagant’ [Military Opera¬ 
tions. France and Belgium. 19H, 11)23, pp. 
181-182]. The total casualties amounted 
to 7,812 men and 88 guns. 

Sir John French’s first dispatciies on the 
battle were full of prai.se. Later on, how¬ 
ever, he clmnged his opinion and toolc a 
very gloomy view of what he called ‘tlio 
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shntterccl condition of the Second. Corps'. 
His book 191i passes adverse comment on 
Sinith-Dorrien’s decision. Buttlie generals 
On tlic spot believed that tlint decision 
saved the day; for unless the troops had 
been ordered to stand and fight an ex¬ 
tremely dangerous situation would have 
ensued. Practically all military historians 
have now accepted this view. Par from 
being shattered, the II Corps went on to 
win fresh laurels on the Marne, the Atsiie, 
and in tlie first terrible battles near Ypres. 

By the end of the year (1014) the trench 
line stretched from the North Sea to the 
Alps, and the deadlock which followed 
gave rise to wide divergences of opinion 
regarding strategy. The French, with 
their system of compulsory service, had 
already mobilized all available men; they 
had little faith in the value of Kitchener's 
new armies; they were natiirnlly impatient 
to drive the invaders out of their country, 
and they believed that it could be done by 
vigorous offensive action. Sir JolmFi’cneh 
shared this belief. Smith-Dorrien, on the 
other hand, put a high value on the new 
armies, and, although fully convinced that 
the struggle would end in victory for the 
Allies, Avas content to aAvnit the time when 
British resources, in men and miinilions, 
would be more fully developed. In the 
meanwhile he wanted to husband the few 
regulars who still remained. 

During the first months of 1015 Smith- 
Dorrien gradually became aware of the 
differences of opinion between himself and 
general head-quarters. The British forces 
had been reorganized into two armies, of 
which he commanded the second. In 
April this Second Army relieved French 
troops in the southern half of the big 
salient round Ypres. German guns from 
north, east, and south made the position 
dangerous and very uncomfortable; every 
day showed a heavy roll of casualties; 
transport and fatigue parties, carrying 
ammunition and rations to the front line, 
suffered terribly from concentrated fire. 
Smith-Dorrien was in favour of withdraw¬ 
ing to a position some two miles back 
which would be less exposed and could be 
prepared beforcliand. French refused to 
allow any voluntary surrender of ground, 
since that to his mind would be a confes¬ 
sion of weakness. 

On 22 April the matter was brought 
to a head by the fir.st German gas attack. 
Tills burst in full force on the northern 
half of the salient, which was held by an 
Algerian division and some second line 
French territorials. They were swept back 


in confusion, evacuating the whole of their 
sector. This retreat exposed the left flank 
of the Royal Canadians, who, less affected 
by the gas, were still holding the apex. 
Orders were issued for immediate counter¬ 
attacks to retake the former French 
position, but although they were con¬ 
tinued throughout the next five days, the 
only re-sult was heavy loss, especially to 
British and Indian troops. Tlic French 
were unable to afford any material assist¬ 
ance; they had lost nearly all their guns 
ill the salient, and reinforcements were 
slow in arriving. 

On 27 April Smith-Dorrien wrote a long 
and important letter to head-quarters; he 
said that unless the French could render 
more help, further attacks by the British 
would only cause useless loss of life; 
although he was not pessimistic, he 
thought tliat a scheme should be prepared 
for SL withdrawal to a line nearer Ypres. 
The same afternoon a telcgranr came from 
head-quarters directing liim to hand over 
command of all troops in the salient to 
General Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) 
Pliimcr. This drove Smith-Dorrien to the 
conclusion that the relations between 
himself and the coinmandcr-in-chief were 
so much strained tliat they constituted a 
weak link in the cliaiii of responsibility. 
On 1 May he sent n message asking for an 
intciwicw', and, ns no answer was received, 
ho followed it up on 0 May by a second 
letter offering to resign. The same evening 
he w'as liandcd a teiegram ordering him 
to return to England. The ollicial llisloTy 
says: ‘No reason or explanation was 
vouchsafed.’ After his departure steps 
w'erc taken to carry out the ^vithdrawa! 
which he had recommended. Tliis was the 
end of Sraith-Dorrien’s active service in 
the field. 

Lord Kitchener wished to make Smith- 
Dorrien in.si5ector-genernl of all troops 
in the United Kingdom, but the prime 
minister, Mr. Asquith, insisted on keeping 
this appointment open for French, who 
came back from France a few months 
later. Smith-Dorrien was given command 
of the First Army for home defence, and 
lie held lliLs post for six months (.liine- 
Noveinher 1915). 

In December lOl.*} Smith-Dorrien was 
selected for command of an exjicdition in 
German East Africa, but an attack of 
pneumonia, which nccessituted three 
serious operations, enused him to be 
invalided home from Cape Toavu. The 
War was over before he had fully re¬ 
covered liis health. 
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In September 1018 Smith-Dorrien went 
to Gibraltar as governor, and spent live 
years there, after ^vhich he retired. He 
cle^'OtecI much time to work for his old 
regiment (originally the 45th and 95th 
Foot, now the Sherwood Foresters), of 
which he was colonel for over twenty-five 
years. 

On 11 August 1980 Sinith-Dorricn was 
terribly injured in a motor accident on the 
Bath Road, and he died the next day in 
Cliippenham hospital without recovering 
consciousness. Ilis wife and three sons 
survived him. 

Sinith-Dorrien’s autobiography, Memo¬ 
ries of Forhj-'Eighl Years' Seroicc (1025), 
gives a full and lively account of liis early 
experiences, but he always refused to 
discuss questions connected with his 
resignation, 

Smitli-Dori'icn had a total of nineteen 
military decorations, of which ten wore 
war medals; the others included the 
K.C.B. (1007), G.C.B. (1013), G.C.M.G. 
(1015), D.S.O, (1880), and the Legion of 
rionour {10ir>). 

Sinith-Dori'icn was of medium height 
and Vniilcl, with a very active figure which 
he kept in hard condition by constant 
exercise. A square chin gave a look of 
determination wliicli w'as emphasized by 
a clear and decided manner of speaking. 

A cartoon of Smitli-Dorrien by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 5 December 1001. 

[97ie Times, 18 August 2P80; Sir H. L. 
Smith-Doi'i'ien, Memories of Forty-Eight Years' 
Service, 1025 | C. It. llnllaiHl, Smith-Dorrien, 
1081 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Ollichil) History oj 
the Great ll'ni-. Military Operations. France 
and lielgium, 1924 RiiO 191S, 1022-1027.. 
PorLriiil, Iloyal Academy Pictures, lOlO.] 

C. II. UALLAlin. 

SOLOMON, SOLOMON JOSEPH 
(18G0-1927), painter, was born in the 
Borough, London, 10 September 1860, the 
fourth son of Joseph Solomon, leather 
merchant, by his wife, Helena Lichten- 
stadt, of Plague. He was educated at 
Thomas Whiil'ord’s South London School, 
Gi'cat DoA'er Street, and received instruc¬ 
tion in Hebrew and German from the 
Rev. Simeon Singer, minister of the 
Borough synagogue. Having shown an 
artistic bent, Solomon was sent at the age 
of sixteen to Ilcatlicrley’s art school in 
Newman Street, where Samuel Butler 
[q.v.], then a man of mature years, wa.s a 
i'ello^v'-stuc^cnt: after a years study there 
lie proceeded to the Iloyal Academy 
schools, where (Lord) Leighton, (Sir) J. E. 


Millais, and (Sir) Lawrence Alma Tadeina 
were among his teachers. A short period 
at the iScolc des Beaux Arts, Purls, under 
Alexandre Cabanel, made a great impres¬ 
sion on him; but the Munich Academy, 
where he continued his studies, did not 
attract him, and he stayed only some 
tlircc montijs. 

After a jourjicy to Spain, Italy, and 
Morocco with his friend, the painter Arthur 
Hacker [q.v.], in 1880, Solomon settled in 
London, w'hcre he gradually made a name 
as a painter of portraits and classical and 
biblical sccires. His first exhibit at 
Burlington House was a portrait in 1881, 
but his first outstanding success was 
‘Samson* (1887), a dramatic rcju’cscjita- 
tion of strong emotion and violent action, 
which now hangs in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, ‘Niobc’ (1888) and 
‘Echo and Narcissus’ (1895) are notable 
exercises in fiesh-painting, and ‘Your 
Health’ (1893) is a genre painting in which 
pinblcins of liglilijig are the main tech¬ 
nical preoccupation. ‘The Birth of Love’ 
(1806), altliough an allegory, shows a 
movement towiu-ds a more formal decora¬ 
tive quality them Imd been evident in 
Solomon’s earlier ■works. In portraitvire, 
he did his best work when he was genuinely 
interested in the personality of the sitter: 
thus ‘Israel Zangwill’ (1894) is one of his 
' most .siiccc.s.sful portraits, altboiigli ‘Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as tlic Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’ (1894) also shows incisive 
reading of character and real decorative 
skill. 

Solomon was elected A.R.A. in 1806 
and Il.A. ten years later (1900). In the 
latter year he took n house at Birchington- 
on-Sea, Kent, which thenceforward be¬ 
came hts home. His later work includes 
portraits of Mr. Asquith (1009) and of 
Mr.Hnmsay MiieDonnld (1912). In 1910 he 
puhUslicd a hook on The I'raclice oJ Oil 
Fainting. He was elected presirleiit of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 1018. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
European War in 1.014 Solojuon was 
impressed by the need for tlie use of 
‘cumoiinagc’—the masking of trenches 
and other military objectives in such a way 
as to reduce their visi!)ility to enemy air¬ 
craft. He commtinicatcd his vicAv.s on the 
subject to the W.ar Ollice, and in .Tamiavy 
1916 was sent to I'rancc, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Lngincera, 
in order to help to organize this work. In 
1920 he published a book entitled Strategic 
Camoiijhige. He died at his Iiomc at 
Birchington 27 July 1927. 
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In an age of technical innovation in 
painting Solomon remainerl faitlifnl to 
traditional methods. He was a good 
average portrait-painter and an exceecl- 
ingly conscientious craftsman; and the 
critic who is not contemptuous of all 
emotional content in painting finds con¬ 
siderable poetic power in his subject 
pictures. He was keenly interested in 
Jewisli social and religious life, and was 
one of the founders in 1891 of the Maccn- 
benns Society, of which he was a vice- 
president. 

Solomon married in 1807 Ella, daughter 
of Hyman Montagu, F.S.A., solicitor and 
numismatist, sonictimc lord-lieutenant of 
the City of London; tlicy had one son and 
two daughters. 

[Olga S. Phillips, Solomon J. Solomon: a 
Memoir of Pence and Ifar, lOUSj TJie Idler, 
vol. X, 1800 ; The Siudio, vol. viii, 1890; S. L. 
Densiisiui, ‘Solomon .1. Solomon' in JUdisc/ic 
liUnstlcr, edited by M. Puber, Berlin, 1003; 
private infonnation.] H. C. Gbimsditcu. 

SONNENSCHEIN, EDWARD ADOBE 
(1851-1020), classical scholar and writer 
on comparative grammar and metre, was 
born in Holloway, London, 20 Novem¬ 
ber 1851, the eldest son of Adolf Sonnen¬ 
schein, an Austrian supporter of the 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, who 
.settled in England and became well known 
ns a teacher and wmitcr of school-books, by 
his wife, Sarah Robinson, daughter of the 
Flev. Edward Stallybrass, who w'ns for 
many years a missionary in Siberia. A 
younger son was William Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein, founder of the publishing house of 
that name. 

Sonnenschein was educated at Uni¬ 
versity College School and at University 
College, London, wlicnce he proceeded as 
a scholar to University College, Oxford, 
where he obtained first classes in classical 
moderations (1873) and lilerae humaniores 
(1875). On the recommendation of the 
master of his college, G. G. Bradley, he 
became assistant (1877-1881) to G. G. 
Ramsay, professor of humanity at Glas- 
gOAv. After two years as headmaster of 
Kclvinside Academy, Glasgow, he was 
appointed in 1883 professor of Greek 
and Latin at the newly founded Mason 
College, Birmingluim (afterwards Bir- 
mingliam University), whore he spent 
the rest of his active teaching life. In 
188‘1 he married Edith Annesicy, daughter 
of Ogden Bolton, barristcr-at-law, of 
Liverpool, who survived him with two of 
their three sons. 


Sonnenschein had long been interested 
in Plautus, and as early as 1870 had 
published an e<lition of tlic Cfqjiivi, based 
on the Geniuin edition of Julius Brix, and 
notable for an account of Richard Bent¬ 
ley’s emendations on all the plays, whicli 
he discovered in the British Museum, in 
the margin of Bentley’s copy of Parcus’s 
edition of the works of Plautus. This 
account Sonncnseliein afterwards elabor¬ 
ated into a volume of the Anecdota Oxoni’ 
ensia (1883). A more iudcpeadciit edition 
was his Mostdiaria of Plautus (1884), 
containing contributions from his former 
London teacher, Robinson Ellis [q.v.], 
who became a lifelong friend. This book 
led to his long friendship witli Oskar 
Seyffert, of Berlin, who spoke of Soimeii- 
schein as his ‘literary heir’. Seyffert’s 
inlluencc is seen in the edition of the 
Rudens of Plautus (1801), up to that date 
the best English edition of any of the 
plays, and perhaps tlic best Plautinc text 
in any country. In Soniienschein’s later 
years Plautinc criticism was thrust into 
the background by more urgent calls, but 
he never .slackened in his study, and wrote 
many articles in journals, besides con¬ 
tributing the iirtielc on Plautus to the 
eleventh and later editions of the Enajclo- 
padia Brilannica. 

Meanwhile Sonnenschein had been 
developing his ideas on the reform of the 
prevalent chaotic and iinscicutilic manner 
of teaching of grammar by treating all 
Indo-European languages on the same 
plan, with a common terminology. HLs 
efforts gave rise to the ‘ Parallel Grammar’ 
series, of which he was editor and his 
brother publisher. The series was wcl- 
coiucd witli aecUinuition not only in Great 
Britain, but on the Continent, where no¬ 
thing like it was to be found. Soiincn- 
schein^s own contributions marked an 
advance on previous grainmai-.s, not only 
in their logical and scientilic accuracy and 
happy expression (e.g., ‘ijrospcctivc sub¬ 
junctive’), but in external presentation, 
to which he gave much thought, being 
probably the iirst editor to use marginal 
lines in order to indicate c.sscntials, as he 
was among the first to i nterleav'o, a school- 
text (the editio minor of the UiuIcuh, 1001), 
Other pioneer work in teaching I.atin is 
to be found in his two I-alin stories for 
schools, Ora Maritima (1902) and Pro 
Palria (1903), witli their ingenious Latin 
equivalents for modcrii appliances. 

Sonnenschein’s interest in the tcacliing 
of the classics led him to join John 
Peroivftl Postgate [q.v.] in forming the 
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Cliissical ABSocjiation (190C), to wliicli lie retirement in 1018 to Jiis dentil, ■vvliich 
devoted much time nnd cutluisinsm, ever took place there 2 September 1020, lie 
insisting on the claims of the classics fuul formed ‘Socrntic’ societies for tlie dis- 
the reform of their teaching. As chairman cussion of philosophical and other prob- 
(190‘t-1909) of the Curricula Committee lems. 

he issued four reports (1906-1009), and One of Sonnenschcin’s foremost cliiiftis 
as chairman (1009-1011) of the Joint to reincinbrance has been strangely passed 
Committee on grammatical terminologj', ovci'. He had always insisted upon tlic 
rcprcsentingeightassQciationSjtwofurthcr humanities taking their proper place in 
reports (1000-1010), which liave in sttb- the modem university. Before the uni- 
staiice been adopted by all bodies con- versity of Dirmingham received its char- 
cerned with language teaching, including ter in March 1000 (largely througli the 
tlie Board of Education. His views appear activities of Joseph Clininberlnin), Sonneii- 
in the Joint Committee’s pamphlet of schein, botli in the press and in interviews 
1911, and arc exemplified in A Neio Latin with Chamberlain and others, had urged 
Grammar (1012), A Neio French Grammar that liberjil policy wiiich was ndojited by 
(1012), and A Flew English Grammar Birmingham, and followingDirminglmin’s 
(1910). lead, by the other modern universities 

Besides his contributions to periodicals, which date from the decision of tlie Privy 
for many years Sonnenschein wrote the Council of 10 February 1900. In the teeth 
chapter on ‘Grammar, Lexicography and of strong opposition he secured a mucli 
]\Ietiic’ for The Year's Work in Classical improved orgiini7,ution of the faculties, 
Studies (founded in 1006). He was much cneli being represented by its domi on tiic 
interested in the evidence for Shake- governing body along with the lay mem- 
speare’s classical reading (whidi lie was bers, witli complete autonomy for profes- 
pcrhivps inclined to overstrain), and the sors,sccurityoftcmire,andthcreeogniLion 
later influence of Stoicism, on which he of research us an essential part of their 
wrote in the Ilibbert Journal (1007) and functions. 

the Coniemporfuy Idecicrti (1023). Much of During the Eurnpenn War, hesidea 
his gram/natioal research wns summetl up being, with hi.s wife, proniiucnt among 
ir\'ThcU7i'ilyofiheLatinSnbjiinclive{lii\Q) those who organized relief for Belgian 
and T/ic.S'oidq/'Graianiffr (1027), the latter refugees, Sonnenseheiu was the first to 
being a readable exposition, by the com- call attention to the manifesto of the 
parative method, of the unity in frame- German professors on war-guilt, which led 
work of the Aryan languages, intended, to the publication of a rejoinder by 
in his own words, to ‘ demolish the arch- representative English scholars, circulated 
enemy, Jespensen’ (Otto jespersen, of both in English and Cennan. He also 
Copenhagen), and widely accepted by wrote two of the Oxford war pamifidets, 
competent judges as having done so. His Through Gerwiaii Eijes (lOM) and Idols of 
projected wf/gumn opus on Plaiitine metre Peace and War (1015), and numerous 
ncA'er sa\v tlie light, but the results of his letters in the press on tlic question of svar- 
ivider metrical studies appenrcfl in Whal guilt. 

is lihylhm? (1025). In scholarship, as in other things, 

Sonncnsclicin’s brilliance ns n gram- Sonnenschein jirided himself on being ‘a 
marian tended to obscure in popular conservative of the right sort’. He was 
estimation his other cpiaUties, and the minutely accurate, and averse to loose 
inevitable references to Browning’s Gram- quotations and incorrect /rmovntioris in 
marian at his retirement and after his language; for instance, be objected to the 
death, however apposite, tended to fl.x this expression ‘post-graduate’. He was a 
one-sided view. He was in demund at loyal friend, but uncompromising in 
college fiinctioTus for hi.s social qualities, condemning unytliing which fell short of 
and was a good talker with a fund of his own exacting standards. As a corro- 
humour, which, as it never appeared on spondent, he was most conscientious in 
public occasions, never received due answering questions or discus.sing diili- 
rccognition. In Birmingham he lived in culties, and never spared himself in 
a house said to have belonged to David promoting the cause of good scholarship 
Cox, the painter, where he bestowed much or helping fellow stvidents. A certain 
hospitality of a quiet and intimate kind, absent-mindedness in society and indiffer- 
He showed a growing interest in philo- cnee to eoiTcetncss in chess only served 
sophy, and both at Birmingham and ut to endear him the more to several gencia- 

Lansdou'Ji, Batli, where he lived from Ids tions of pupils. There is a small portrait 
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by Chiirltjs Gere in the possession of the 
family. 

[The Times, 8 and 7 September 102 D; 
Classical Hcvicxu, Noveinbci' 1929; private 
iiiformiition. ]‘'oi’ Sonnenschein’s share in 
fixing the constitution of the modern univer¬ 
sity, sec his letters to the Birmingiiam Daily 
Post, 20 April, 1 and 8 May 1899, hia correc¬ 
tion of the statement in Lord Haldane’s 
Aulobiogrcipliy (]). 146), The 'Times, 28 June 
1920, and parliculiirly a pamplilet by B. J. 
Somerset, 'The Birth of a Vniversity, 193-1.] 

W. B. Sedgwick- 

SPENCER, Sin WALTER BALDWIN 
(18G0-1020), biologist and ethnographer, 
was horn 23 June 1800 at Stretford, 
Lancashire ■ He was the second sou in the 
family of thirteen of Eciihcii Spencer, 
himself one of twelve, a Dcrby.shire lad 
who bad worked his ^vay up to be head of 
Rylands and Sons, Ltd., a Manchester 
lirm of textile merchants. His mother’s 
name was Mnrtlui Circuit. He was sent as 
a day-l)oy to Old Trafford School, where 
his inliorited vigour showed itself alike in 
examinations and in athletic sports. 
Tlicnce he went for a year to the Man¬ 
chester School of ^trt, where he acquired 
a graphic touch which later on adorned 
and vivified his demonstrations in the 
Iccturc-room as well as the copious record.s 
of his studies in the field. To study good 
pictures and, within his nicaiia, to collect 
them, ever remained the chief of ids 
hobbies. Spencer’s true vocation was 
discovered w lien he entered Owens College, 
Manchester; there, under tlie able tuition 
of Professor Arthur IMilnes Marshall [q.v.], 
who later described hini as ‘the best 
student I ever had’, he became fired with 
an enthusiasm for biology. In 1881 he 
won an open scliolarship in that subject 
at Exeter College, Oxford. There two of 
the fello^vs, Ileiuy Nottidge Moseley and 
Edwin Ray Lankester, were eminently 
qnalii'icd not only to train him in research 
but to secure the recognition of his talents. 
After gaining a first class in natural science 
in 1884, Sjienccr became as.sistaub to 
Moseley in April 1885, and W'as elected a 
fellow of I/incoln College in January 1880. 
At Moseley’s .suggestion, he nssisted 
Edward Burnett Tylor, then render in 
anthropology at Oxford, to arrange the 
ethnological material pi‘c.scntcd to the 
university in 1883 by General PLtt-Rivcrs 
[q.v.]—an experience which inspired 
Spencer with a second interest, whence so 
mucli of his future reputation was to eomc. 

In June 1886 Spencer read a paper 
before the Royal Society on the median, or 
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pineni, eye in li/ards—a palaeontological 
mystery to which he provided the evolu¬ 
tionary key. Tlic paper won liim instant 
recognition. IVitliiii six months he was 
elected to the chair of biology in the 
univei’.sity of Melbourne. Accompanied by 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Richard Bowman, whom he married in 
•Taiuiary 1887, Spencer sailed immediately 
aftenvsirds to tlie Au tipodes, of all possible 
regions the richest in forms of arrested 
life. 

Spencer held his professorsliip at Mel¬ 
bourne for thirty-two years. He proved 
an admirable and energetic tcaclicr and 
organizer, and was rewarded with many 
honours. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1900, and an honorary 
fellow of Exeter College in 1906, and of 
Lincoln College in lOlG. He received the 
C.fil.G. in 1904, and was created K.C.M.G, 
in 1016. 

But it is what Spencer did for uncivilized 
rather than for civilized Auslralia that 
demands special mention, for, as Sir James 
Frazer has well saiti, ‘ the record of Central 
Australian savagery, ^vhich wc owe 
primarily to tlie genius of Bakhvin 
Spencer, is likely to remain for all time 
the standard by reference to whicli, more 
than to any other documents, future in¬ 
quirers will attempt to cstinuitc the com¬ 
parative antiquity of forms of society 
and to trace them to their origin in time.s 
w'hich lie fur beyond Ibe reach of iiisLory’ 
[Preface to 6'pc«cei-’.s’ Last Journey, p. 8]. 

Attached as zoologist to the ex])ediLion 
organized in 1894 by IV. A. Horn to carry 
out scientilic invo.stigntion in Central 
Australia, Spencer, at Alice Springs, near 
the very centre of the ('ontinent, fell i)! 
with Francis James Gillcii, who was 
stationed there as tclograpliist among 
absolutely primitive naliv es. Witli tliesc 
natives Gillen, a gonial Irishman, h.ud 
become so friendly as to be regarded by 
them ns one of the tribe and a party to 
its mo.st intimate secrets. Grasping the 
anthropological possiljilitie.s of a unique 
situation, Spencer brought liis trained 
method to the aid of Gillen’s experience; 
and as a rc-sult of tlii.s colIuboi'aLion, of 
repeated explorations on Spencer’s part, 
and of a subsequent journey undertaken 
by them both right acrciss the eoutiacut 
to the gulf of Carpentaria (1901-1902), a 
quite unknown world of aiitlicntic stone- 
age folk was brougiit to light and vividly 
described. Under their joint names there 
appeared Native Tribes uf CenlnilAuslralin 
(1889), and Northern 'Tribes of Central 
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Australia (lOO J), each of them anthropo¬ 
logical claiiiiics. After Gillen’s death in 
1912, Spencer more than once revisited 
the regions explored by them and pub¬ 
lished in 1027 under their joint authorship 
(a pious fiction) The Arunta, a study of a 
Stone Age People", tins was meant to bo a 
final effort to verify their findings, and it 
proved feasible ivith a minimum of sub¬ 
stantial inoclification. Readable as they 
arc, these digests of severely controlled 
evidence are meant for the exiiert. Cover¬ 
ing tlie same ground, however, two other 
works, more pojiular in character, /Icross 
Australia (1912) and Wamhrmgs in If'iW 
Australia (1028), the first written by the 
partners, the second by the survivor, 
re\'eal tJie personal side of a close contact 
with what almost amoiurts to another 
order of humanity. 

In 1011-1012 Spencer, wIjo held, the 
position of special commissioner for the 
Commonwealth government ami chief 
protector of ahovigines in the Northern 
Territory, explored wide spaces of the 
Northern Territory, partly on Ins own 
account and partly at tlic instance of the 
government. Here he amassed much fresh 
material with the insight and thoixnighiicss 
that marie all his field observations, and in 
1014 was publislied Native Tribes of (he 
Northern Territory of Australia. He re¬ 
signed his chair at Mclljourne University 
in 1919, retaining the title as jjrolcssor 
emeritus. 

It liad always been one of Spencer’s 
dreams to follow up Darwin’s study of the' 
Fuegians, another doreUct race. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1029, at the age of sixty-nine, 
with tJie threat of angina upon him, he 
braved a winter at Capo Horn; but ho 
died suddenly on 14 July of tliat year in 
a snow-bound hut at Hoste Island, off 
Ticrra del Fuego. His venture was not in 
vain, since lie left behind him valuable 
notes which arc incorporated in Sjicneefs 
Last Journey (lOdl). His grave is at 
Magellanes. He had one daughter. 

Tliere arc two portraits of .Spencer by 
W. B. hicinues, an Australian artist, one 
in the possession of the university of 
MclbouTiie, the other hanging in tlic hall 
of Exeter College, where his name api)eats 
also in a memorial window. 

[U. 11. MaieU and T. K. Pcnnimaii, 
Spencer's Last Journey, with memoir ami 
bibliography, lOill. Spencer's Scientific Cor¬ 
respondence, 19311, by the same editora, throws 
light oil his intellcctuai friendships, and 
especially on his constant literary intercourse 
with Sir J. G. Erazer.] 11. R. MAiuirr. 


Sl’OFFOllTII, FREDERICK ROBERT 
(1853-1926), Austi'iilian cricketer, was 
born at Balmain, Sydney, 0 Sejiteinlier 
1853, the fourth chihl and second son of 
Edward Spoffortli, iv Yorlesbirenian who 
had emigrated to Australia in 1828, by 
liis wife, Anna McDonnell. Sporfortlj was 
educated at Eglinton College, Sydney, 
where lie Iciirncd liis cricket. On 31 RfaicJi 

1877 he formed one of the Australian 
eleven at Melbourne against the tcain of 
English profea.sionals captained by James 
Lillywhite [q.v.j. Tliis fixture, in which 
Spofforth took 4 wickets fov 115 runs, is 
usually counted the second in the scries 
of test matcljes between England and 
Australia. Spoffortli came to Fitigland in 

1878 with the fiz-st Austiiiliun team which 
visited this country. Thoiigli llic batting 
of the Australians was weak, the strength 
and variety of the bowling came as a 
revelation to English cricketoi's. AtLord’s 
on 27 May a goozl RIarylchone Cricket Club 
eleven, which included William Gilbci-t 
Grace [q.v.], wu.s dismissed for 33 niid 10. 
Owing to rain, the ground was dillleult, 
but .Spofforth’s performance of Ifiking 11 
wickets for 20 rims avus aiiuv/.iug. Through¬ 
out the tour he was successful, aiifl in the 
lirst-class matches took 197 wickets at a 
cost of 11 runs each. IViieu lie came again 
to England in 1880, Iiis luwvling seemed a.s 
good ns ever, but an injury kejit him out 
of the only test match that was arranged. 
It AVftS on his tliivd visit to Enghimi, in 
.1882, tliat Spofforth accomp]i.slicd the 

most famous feat of bis career: thi.s AVas 
I at the Oval on 28 ami 20 August u'hen 
the Australians won tlicir first victory in 
iriteriiationai cricket on Eiiglisli soil. 
England, with 80 runs to win, was put on t, 
chiefly by Spofforlli, for 72, and lost by 
7 runs. Althougli tlic conditions were 
against the batting side, it was geiioriilLy 
admitted that more formidable bowling 
had never been seen, and the public gave 
Spofforth Hie uanie of the ‘ demoj) bowler 
He paid two nunc visits to Eiiglaiicl, in 
1884 and 1886, hut found no opiJortiuiity 
ill Lest matches «f repen Ling his sensaLionai 
aeliicveiucnt. Early hi the JS80 tour, 
when he was bowling very well, liis hand 
Avas hurt by a ball driven hack at him, 
and he himself fancied that he lost some¬ 
thing of his skill owing to this injury. 

Spoffortli Ava.s n tall, lean luan, Avith long 
arras, and he delivered the ball at his I'nil 
height. In his 3 '«zinger days he wa.s a fast 
bowIcT, but afterwards be owed most of 
his success to clever variations of length 
and pace, and his best ball was of jncdiuiu 
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pace with a brcalc from the off. His name Jeime, W. 11. Anson, E. S. Talbot, Mancidl 
^v^U alwaysbcassociatcdnot only with the Creighton, J. L. Stvachan-Davidson, 
development of Australian cricket, but Evelyn Abbott, and W. G. E. Thillimore! 
also with a marked advance in the art of He showed independence by going to 
bowling. Henry Wall’s logic lectures at Balliol 

In 1880 Spofforth settled in England. College, and getting some tuition from 
Thereafter he was a member of the Derby- Benjamin Jowett. After obtaining first 
shire county eleven on several occasions, classes in classical moderations (1804) and 
and played in a few other first-class literae humaniores (1806), Spooner was 
fixtures. In Australia he had been a bank- elected fellow of his college in 1807, lee- 
manager, but in England he entered a turer in 1808, and tutor in 1800, and for 
tca-mercliant’sbusiness,whichliedircctcd thirteen years (1870-1880) held the office 
with energy and success. He married in of dean. He lectured on ancient liiatorj’, 
1880 Phyllis Marsh, daughter of Joseph philosophy,especially on Aristotle’s£?//hcs, 
Cadman, of Breadsiill, Derbyshire, and and divinity; and many generations of 
had t\vo sons and two daughters. He died undergraduates were grateful for his 
at Ditton Hill Lodge, Surrey, 4-June 1020. tuition. He was ordained deacon in 1872 
[The Times, 5 June 1020; private informa- nnd priest in 187.'5, and the college became 
tion.] A. CocauiiVNE. his lifelong parish. He was examining 

chaplain to Edward Carr Glyn, bishop of 
SPOONER, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD Peterborough, from 1902 to 1016, and was 
(1844—1930), warden of New College, made honorary canon of Christ Church by 
Oxford, the eldest son of William Spooner, Bishop Stubbs in 1890. He took liis D,D. 
barrister, county court judge for North degree in 1003. His sermons, good in 
Staffordshire, of Walton Lodge, Stafford, substance, suffered from his difficulty in 
by his wife, Jane Lydia, daughter of John reading. His line elocpience found expres- 
Wilson, of Scacroft Hall, Leeds, was born sion in bis cxlempore speeches at the 
22 July 1844 at 17 Chapel Street, Gros- college Gaudy, which went to the hearts 
venor Place, London. Archibald Campbell of his hcai'cr.s by their mingled wisdom, 
Tait [q.v.], afterwards archbishop of humour, and love of the college. 
Canterbury, wlio had married his father’s On the death in 1008 of James Edwards 
sister, Catherine Spooner, was his god- Sewell [q.v,], who had been warden of 
father. Though robiust in general, he New College since 1860, Spooner was 
suffered aa an albino from defects of eye- unanimously elected warden, and entered 
sight and taste, but triumphed over them on the happie.st period of liis life. The 
by sheer force of character. Educated at Lodgings, long neglected, were rccon- 
Oswestry School, he won an open scholar- stnicted with his generous assistance, and 
ship at New College, Oxford, in 1862, became n hospitable centre where he 
being the fust scholar elected from outside discharged with ze.st every duty of his 
Winchester College. office, making himself the friend of all, 

From this time onward Spooner’s life high or low, eoiuicctcd with the college: 
was bound up with New College ns succes- in this he had the gracious co-operation of 
sivcly scholar, fellow, and warden, and his wife. No duty came amiss to him, 
after his retirement as honorary fellow, in but he excelled on such luimun occasions 
a period which saw its conspicuous groivth as a Gaudy or a Choir School inize-giving. 
in numbers, buildings, and importance. He had on extensive knowledge of his 
In tins process of expansion the leading undergraduates, who could count on his 
spirits were Edward Charles Wicldiam interest and good-will, but if they pre- 
[q.v.], to whose tuition Spooner owed sumed on his good nature, were surprised 
much, and Alfred Robinson, who came by some pungent phrase which they never 
from University College in 1805. Siiooner forgot. Considerate to his colleagues, he 
helped to carry out their policy. Aa n took them into his conJldence and won 
freshman, he was welcomed by the small tlieir affection. He loved the ties with 
Wykehamist society for his nlert find VVinchester, and enjoyed his visits there 
cheerful spirit and for his connexions, m ex-ojficio Mknv. He did not take a very 
through his family and friends, witli other active part in university affairs; he was a 
colleges. He had many noteworthy cson- pro-viee-chanccllor, but declined the vice¬ 
temporaries: in college, W. A. Fearon, cliancellorslup and entered the Heb- 
John Wordsworth, W. J. Courtliope, domadal Council too late to make a mark. 
Edgar Jacob, and R. C. Moberly, and But he did valuable service as a first-rate 
among those outside, R. W. Raper, F. II. examiner in ‘Greats’, and his judgement 
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as an awarding examiner in Scripture 
knowledge for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board ^vas highly esteemed, and 
his ophhon on university affairs carried 
weight. He supported the promotion of 
natural science studies, and welcomed the 
foundation in ] 001 of the lYykcham choir 
of jihysics at Ncav College. He was also 
ciiairman of the council of Lady Margamt 
Hall, Oxford (1001-1907) and of that of 
the Oxford House in Bethnal Green (1008- 
1020), and for many years was a poor law 
guardian, an active member of the Charity 
Organisation Society in Oxford, and chair¬ 
man of tlie council of the Wntneford 
Hospital. He was an ardent member of the 
Political Economy Club and for many 
years its secretary. Ho retired from the 
wardenship at the end of 3024, but con¬ 
tinued to live in Oxford until his death, 
which took place there 20 August 1030. 

Spooner’s weak eyesiglit limited both 
his rending and his studies, but he 
puhlislied in 1801 an edition of T/ie 
flisioTies of I'aciUiS which was widely 
used, and small volumes on Bishop Butler 
(1901) and William of Wykeham (1900). 
His letters to 'I'lie Times on public affairs 
were distinguished by clarity and sound 
sense. In politics and cliuvchmanship he 
belonged to tlie centre, and disliked ex¬ 
tremes ; his inner life was one of simple 
piety, undisturbed by outside storms. A 
tendency to lapse of speech led to thci 
association of his name with one form of 
slip wliich gave a new word, ‘Spoonerism’, 
to the English language (‘Kinquering 
kongs their titles take’ is the best-known 
example); but this had no relation to hus 
general conversation, which was fluent, 
vigorous, often witty, and was enjoyed by 
all who shared it. His death left Oxford 
a duller place: for nearly seventy years, 
except for a dangerous iflncss in 1915- 
191(j, he was a familiar figure in its streets, 
and had become a ‘character’ rc.spectcd 
for great personal qualities, and for long 
and loyal scr\’ice to the university. As he 
wrote himself of William of Wykeham, 
‘he accomplished more than many able 
and more masterful men’. 

Spooner married in 1878 Frances \Vy- 
cliffc, third daugbtev of Harvey Goodwin 
[q.v.], bishop of Carlisle, nnd had two sons 
and live daughters. 

Spooner’s grave i.s at G'rasmci-c, where 
his W’ifc’s house, Ho^v Foot, had for many 
years been a beloved holiday home. His 
portrait by Hugh Riviere in New College 
hall is an excclient likeness. There is also 
n cartoon by ‘Spy’ in Vanity Fair (21 

3201 


April 1808), the original of which is at 
New College. 

[The Times, 1 September 1030; 0.vfor(i 
Magazine, 16 October 1030; private informa¬ 
tion; personal Imuwlcdgc.] 

P. E. Matucson. 

SPY (pseudonym) (1851-1022), car¬ 
toonist. [See Ward, Sib Leslie.] 

SQUIRE, WILLIAM BARCLAY 
(1855-1927), musical antiquary, was born 
in London 16 October 1855. He was the 
only son of William Squire, of relthnm 
Hill, Middlesex, merchant of the City 
of London, by his wife, Elizabeth Ogden. 
He was educated privately, nt Fnmkfurt- 
am-Main, and at Pembroke College. 
Cambridge, wiicre lie graduated B.A. in 
1870, having obtained a third class in 
the historical tripos. He practised ns a 
solicitor in London from 1888 to 1885, and 
in the latter year was appointed an assis¬ 
tant in the department of printed books in 
the British Museum, nntl in 1012was made 
I an assistant keeper, with sjiecial charge 
of the printed music. Although Squire 
retired from this oil'icc under tlie age limit 
in 1020, hcwiisin 1024 appointed honorary 
curator of the King’s music library which 
is permanently on loan to tlie Museum, and 
this bore valuable fruit in the publication 
of a catalogue of this collection. Part I, 
dealing with the Handel MSS., appeared 
in 1027; Part HI, tlie printed music nnd 
musical literature, in 1920. The second 
portion had not been begun by Squire 
when he died, and is tlie work of Rliss Hilda 
Andrews. 

From 1890 to 1904 Squire acted as 
music critic for the Salurdiijj Beview, 
Westminster Gazette, Globe, and Pilot in 
succassion. He wrote the libretto of (Sir) 
C. V. Stunford’s opera, The Veiled PToplict 
of Khorassau (1881) and of (.Sir) F. Bridge’s 
cantata, ‘Callirrhoc’ (1888). Squire con¬ 
tributed many articles to all tliicc editions 
of Grove’s IJkiioiun ii of Music, and in the 
third edition, w'hicli is iilustratod, his 
special interest in portraits of musicians 
prON'cd of grciit service. He was also a 
contributor to the Enciictopccdia Britan- 
}rica, to this Dictionary, and to other 
pubUcaiions. He coinpiieci catalogues of 
old printed music in tlie British Museum 
(2 voJs., 1912), of the music in t])c cliaptcr 
library of ’Westminster Alibcy {Monat- 
shefle for 1908), and of tlic printed music 
in the Hoyal College of Music (1909), of 
which he had been lilirarian since 1885. 
He also collaborated witli Helen, Countess 
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of Kadnor in the Calalogiie of the Pictures 
in the CoUedion of the Earl of Itadnor 
( 1000 ). 

Sciviire did much valuable editorial work 
on English madrigals and old keyboard 
music, the most important of wliich, the 
Fitzwilliain Virginal Book, was done in co¬ 
operation with his broLhcr-in-l.'iw, J. A. 
rullev-Miutland, and was published in 
1804-1800. He edited n reprint of the 
words of Hobert Jones’s Muses^ Ganlhi 
for Delights (1001), and for the Purcell 
Society, of which he was honorary secre¬ 
tary, he edited ParccH’s harpsichord 
music (4 vols,, 1918). 

During the European War, Squire 
worked for the Intelligence Department 
of the Admiralty (1910-1918), and from 
1018 to 1920 he served in tlie historical 
section of the Foreign Oilice. His report 
on the Tribes of Tiuiisia (1910) was ollici- 
ally adopted by the French govcriuncnt. 
He died, unmarried, in London 13 January 
1027. 

Squire became q fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1888 and of the Royal 
Geograpliicnl Society in 1804. He was 
elected an honorary fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1925. In 1018 he 
becatne n knight of grace of the order of 
St. John of .Tei'tisidem, and in 1026 re¬ 
ceived the C.V.O. 

As an historian and aTclmcologist' 
Squii'c’s hnbiLiial care and accuracy made 
him regarded os n sound authority, niicl 
his readiness to place his groat knowledge, 
not only of music, but of mattor.s artistic 
and genealogical, at the disposal of all 
genuine applicants for information, wdll 
not be readily forgotten by students in 
thcBi'itishMuseuin Librnrjf and elsewhere. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
II. TnojiPSON’. 

STACK, Sin LEE OLIVER FITZ- 
MAURICE (1868-1924), soldier and ad¬ 
ministrator, was born at Darjeeling, India, 
15 Mny 1808, the only son of Oliver Stokes 
Stack, inspector-general of police, Bengal, 
by his wife, Emily Dickson. Educated at 
Clifton College and the Royal Military 
College, SandhUT.st, he was commissioned 
to the Border Regiment in 1888, jrromotcfl 
captain in 1806, and apjrointed staff 
oHiccr to the British cotumissioncr and 
commander in Crete in 1890. 

Eager for ex|Dcrience, Stack turned his 
eyes to the Sudan, at that time adminis¬ 
tered by British oiTiccrs attaelicd to tlic 
Egyptian army. He joined that army in 
1809, served in the adjutant-general's 


department, and in 1902 commanded the 
Shainbe held force operating in the Shambg 
district of the Rain- el Gha/.al, being 
awarded the medal and clasp. His discreet 
handling of this mission attracted the 
notice of the authorities, and Stack was 
cliosen for service witli the Sudan govern- 
inent. He was appointed private secretary 
to the governor-general in 1004, and 
Sudan ngeiit and director of military 
intelligence in Cairo in 1908. Two years 
later he retired from the British army, 
and threw in liis lot pernuuiently with the 
Sudan service. 

FoJlowiiig the transfer from the Sudan 
of the governor-gimeral. Sir Reginald 
Wingate, to he high eonunissioner in 
Egypt in 1917, Stack, who had become 
civil secrctixry to tlic Sudan government 
in 1914, was gav.cttcd (1917) acting sirdar 
of the Egyptian urmy and governor- 
general of the Sudan. It was an obvious 
choice: his military credentials were ample, 
his acquaintance with the Sudan was 
intimate. He siicccedcil to an inheritance 
unhampered by cinharrassing Icgncies, 
Tlic Stidsin was ti'iuu|uil, trade was re¬ 
viving, revenue exiiniKling. Fortified by 
this knowledge, Stack urged tlic expedi¬ 
ency of carrying out i)roposa[.s, nlready 
approved in pijiicijilu by the Treasury, to 
develop cotton ]>i'o(luetion in the area 
lying between the Blue and White Niles. 
But the Imsincss proved more ])iotiacted 
than he liad aiiti(;j[)atcd: erroneous 
e.stimates niid technical di.sputcs so delayed 
making a beginning with the onterprise 
that Stack did not live to witness its 
completion. 

Meanwhile Ins apijointinents had been 
confirmed (1019), and sensible of wider 
responsibility, Staclc began a cautions 
icxjjcriiiieiit in dcceiitrali'/atiou. Up till 
then, the post-^Var fever of disruptive 
nationalism had not penetrated tbc Sudan, 
but, too shreivd to expect sucli imimmity 
to last. Stack liojjed to forestall the 
menace by providing existing tribal 
organizations witli a dermilc place in the 
goveniiiiciit of tlie slate, He .sanctioned 
iiiul extended the Jndieiiil and adniinis- 
triitive po\vcr.s exercised liillun'to iin- 
ollicially liy slieiklis, and lie encouraged 
the adinissioii of young Sii<lunes(! into the 
cxeculive- In liicsc and other ^^'ayH be 
laid tlie foundations of a ivliole.sonic 
iinlioiial consciousness, 

Stack was prc.scnt at the Anglo- 
Egyiitiaii negotiations in I.oiidon in 1924 
in order to watch the intcrc.sts of the 
Sudan, and when negotiations broke down, 
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retiivnccl to Cairo. The sitnatioii was 
distjiijcliiig. Muliiiy was aibot in tlio 
Sudan, murder being hatched in Egypt, 
Tragedy drew near. On 19 November 
1924 Stack was waylaid in the sti'ects of 
Cairo and shot through the body. He 
died the following day. 

Stack was an attractive personality: 
sympathetic and unaffected, inclining to 
advise rattier than to command, finding 
reward in tlie simple pcrforniance of duty. 
No conspicuous uchievemeut stands to liis 
credit, but ilia administration was always 
constructive, his judgement cool and 
balanced. He piloted the Sudan witliout 
mishajDs through seven difTieult years, and 
he laboured unceasingly for tlie welfare 
of its people. 

Stack married in 1902 Flora Center, 
daughter of Edwin Ramsay Hoodie, com¬ 
modore captain of the Cunard Company, 
and had one daugJiter. 

Stack was a temporary ranjor-geneial of 
the British army (1917) and a ferik of tlic 
Egyptian army. He was created C.M.G. 
(1914), K.B.E. (1018), and G.B.E. (1023), 
lie was also in possession of the fourth 
class Osmanic (1902), tiiird class Mecljidie 
(1910), grand cordon of the Nile (1017), 
and first class El Nahda of the Hejaz 
(1920). 

[Egyptian and Sudan governments’ Iteporls; 
private itiforinatiori; pcisonai knowledge.] 

P. G. Eloood. 

STANFORD, Sm CHARLES VIL- 
LIERS (1852-1924), composer, conductor, 
and teaciicr of music, was born in 
Dublin 30 September 1852, the only child 
of John Stanford, of Dublin, examiner in 
the court of Chancery and clerk of the 
crown, CO. Meath, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of William Heim, of Dublin, 
master in Chancery. He was educated at 
Henry Tilncy Bassett’s school in Dublin. 
His early Dublin life was spent in a 
favourable intellectual otinaspherc. Hi-s 
father was mi enthusiast ic amateur vocalist 
and violoncellist. His music teachers, 
Arthur O’Leary (under whom he studied 
in London), ^Michael Quarry, and Sir 
Robert Rrcscott Stewart [q.v.], were all 
of them able musicians atui all of them 
Irishmen. Quarry, in particular, exercised 
a great influence upon Stanford by in¬ 
stilling into him a love for the music of 
Bach, Schumann, and Brahms, little of 
which had, in those days, penetrated to 
Ireland. These early influences never lost 
their spell and can be traced in Stanford's 
works up to the last. 


Stanford did not definitely decide to 
adopt music ns n prol'cs.sioji until 1870, 
when he was cigliteen years of age. His 
father, in accepting tl\c situation, insisted 
upon a general univcisity education firat 
and a specificnlly musical study abroad 
afterwards. This plan was carried out, 
but not without.some didiculty. Stanfoi'd 
went up to Queens’ College, Camhri(igc, 
ns choral scholar in 1870, but he achieved 
such distinction in the musical life of 
Cambridge as an undergraduate tliat in 
1878 he was appointed organist of Trinity 
College, and his university activities 
prevented any prolonged musical study 
abroad. Ncvertlieless, from 1874—the 
year in which he took his dcgi’ce witlr a 
third class in the classical tripos—to 1870 
lie was giveji leave of al^sc/ice for eoii- 
sidcrablc periods in order to visit Germany 
for musical insfcnicUon. He studied first 
with Carl H. C. Reiiicokc in Leipzig and 
afterwards witli Friedrich Kiel in Berlin. 
Stanford’s reputation as a composer soon 
extended beyond Cambridge. As early as 
1870 he attracted nttentioii in London by 
his music to Tennyson’s Queen Mariy, 
written, at the poet’s suggestion, for the 
Lyceum production, and by a symphony 
which gained a prize in a eomjjctition 
organized by the Alexandra Palace 
authorities. In 1877 his name figured in 
tlie Gloucester Festival programme witli 
an overture. In 1882 a second symphony 
appeared, and his orchestral serenade was 
produced at the Bimiingliam Festival. 
His music to the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
(1885) took Cambridge by storm, and had 
much to do wtii consolidating Iiis position 
as B musician of distinction. 

It is surprising tiiat witii his inanil'old 
and varied activities, whiclj increased when 
he settled in London in 1802, Stimford’s 
output as a composer w«ns so continuous. 
Whatever else claimed his attention—and 
he touched nothing timidly or halC- 
lieartedJy—the time reserved for creative 
work was seldom allowed to be disturbed. 
He was a rapid worker. He scarcely ever 
made a sketch. Even complicated worlds 
were written straight into .score, in ink, 
iwithout previoua preparation. Stanford 
'was ccrtaiiilj'’ the most versatile British 
composer of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. There was no department 
of music in whieli he did not seek to 
challenge comparison with the foremost 
composers of bis age, and there were few 
departments in which he failed to acliicvc 
some meusuie of distinction. 

Stanford’s efforts in the cause of English 
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opei'tv <leservc special mention. If he mostly of a severely classical type which 
gained only tejnporary svicecsses with his seldom reflected his personality attrac- 
stage works his fate in this respect must tively. There arc eight string quartets; 
in part be attributed to the diflieult two string quintets; a pianoforte quintet 
conditions which beset operatic production and quartet; several trios and duct sonatas 
in ILjigland. Ilis hist opera, The Veiled for various coinl>ii]ation.s, &c. None of 
Pwphcl of Kliorassan{lB81),enioycd only these arc imbliely performed with any 
two performances,one inlinnovcr,and one regularity, although many of them arc in 
in London. Savonarola (1884), TAe Canter- the repertories of amateur players. 

Imry Pilgrims (1884), Much Ado about Stanford’s clniich music, on the other 
Nothing (1001), and The Criiic (1915), in hand, has established itself firmly in the 
which ShcrUlau’s ‘tragedy rehearsed’ services of nil English cathedrals and 
became an ‘opera reliearsecl’, fai'cd little important cluivchcs. His settings of the 
better. His last opera, The Travelling canticles arc healthy, vigorous, and far 
Companio)}, piiblislicd by the Carnegie .superior in quality to tlio.se of most of 
Trust in 1919, has not up to the present his conteinporavics. No religious music is 
time (1934) received an adequate pro- better loved in Great Britain than‘Stan- 
fcssional presentation. The nearest ap- ford in 13 fiat’(1879), wliilst his four later 
ptoacb to a popular success which Stan- services, and several anthems, have almost 
ford seoiired on the stage was with his equal claims upon tlie affection of church 
Shranvs O'Brien, o romantic light opera, musicians. Medievalists have taken ex- 
whicli had a run of several weeks at the eeption to some of his methods, and com¬ 
old Opera Comique Theatre, London, in plainedtluitthismusicisnotalwaysdevout 
1896. in style, but SWnford took a liberal view of 

Stanford’s lai'ge-acalc choral works, the Church’s needs for various Occasions, 
although many of thorn arc forgotten, Tlic mastery of design and fluency which 
were higlil}'' esteemed in their day, and distinguish Stanford’s services and an- 
certainly left tlieir influence upon the tUcins are featuves also in his secular part- 
work of later writers. ‘The Three Holy songs, notablytiie‘Elizabct)KinPastorals’, 
Children’ (188.5) and ‘Eden’ (1801) have of winch there are three sets; in the in- 
not been heard in rccont yeans, but his linitely clmriniag vocal pieces for children; 
‘Requiem’ (1897) and especially his in the mucij-estcemed coinpo.sitions for 
‘Stabat Mater’ (1907) created a more organ, as well as in hi.s' smaller instrij- 
lasting impression, and may be regarded mental solos, too munci'oii.s to mention 
as representiug his finest work for chorus in detail. Fleeting trifles many of them 
and orchestra. On a smaller scale, in the arc, but sometimes they reveal his in¬ 
form of secular ballads, his‘The Revenge’ dividuality with greater clearness than 
(188tf), ‘Phmiclrig Ci'ohoore’ (1800), and more elaborate works. 
‘TheLnstPost’(1900)reinainconspicuous It is, however, ns a writer of solo songs 
examples of the best type of British choral that Stanford’s reputation appears to be 
writing, and have won both professional most securely cstablislicd. Through tlic 
and popular acceptance. art of friend, Pluiikct Greene, he won 

For orchestra alone Stonford completed especial fame for ins settings for baritone 
seven symphonies, the best-ltnown of voice with choral and orelic.stral accom- 
which arc No. 3, ‘The Irisli’ (1887), and paniincnt. Early and brilliant examples 
No. 6, ‘L’Allegro ed il Penseroso’, in- are the‘Three Cavalier Songs’, settings of 
spired by Milton’s poems (1805). His six Broivning’s poems, with male chorus 
‘Irish Rhapsodies’ are, however, more (1882), but his‘Songs of the Sea’ (1905) 
reprc.scntative of his genius, and their and ‘Songs of tlie Fleet’ (1910) are his 
national character, combined with the finest essays in a form wliieh he made 
ijnperishable poetic beauty of the native pcciiliiirJy hw own. They strike a note of 
melodies from which the main themes are ronmntie patriotism at once stirring and 
derived, give tliein a place of special sigiii- dignified. In writing for solo voice with 
licance in modern music. No. 1 (1002) is piaiurfortc he excelled in setlings of 
the most obstinately popular, but No. 2 modern Irish poems, several collecLions of 
(1008) is a finer work, and No. 4, ‘The which won wide aecei)tance. 'J'lie liigli- 
Fisherman of Lough Neagh’ (1918), is water mark in this type of song is rcnched 
probably the most satisfying example of with ‘An Irish Idyll’ (1901), but the suc- 
Stnnford’s orchestral writing whicli exists, cceding collections, ‘ Cushcndall’ (1910), 
Stanford was also a prolific writer of ‘A F’irc of Tuff’ (1913), and ‘Songs from 
chamber music—skilfully tvrought, hut Leinster’(1014), all maintain an excellent 
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standard and Goiitaiti many of hig happiest 
thoiiglits. 

As a conductor Stanford gained exten- 
s^^'e oxpei'icnce with tlie Cambridge 
University Musical Society (1872-1803), 
but lie will chiefly be remembered as 
director of tljc Bach Choir, Loudon (1885- 
1902), and of the Leeds Festival, where he 
succeeded Sir Arthur Sullivan and offici¬ 
ated from 1901 to 1010. He also had chief 
charge of t/ie Royal CoHcge of Music 
orchestra during the period of his profes¬ 
sorship at that institution. It has been 
well said by one of liis pupils, George 
Dyson, that ‘ Stanford was never a virtuoso 
conductor. Virtuosity of every kind was 
alien to his temperament. Contrasted 
with the more exuberant, his methods 
appeared to be sound rather than in¬ 
spired. But he could handle Jaige masses 
with a command and a dignity whicli 
revealed the nobility of masterpieces.’ 

Stanford was ajjpointed professor of 
composition and orclicstral playing at the 
Royal College of Music on its opening in 
1883, and professor of music at Cambridge 
in 1887, holding both appointments until 
the year of his death. He earned the 
reputation of being the ino,st successful 
composition teacher of his time in Eng¬ 
land. Many of his pupils- were destined to 
become distinguished nuisicians. Amongst 
these were Walford Davies, Coleridge 
Taylor, Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, 
John Ireland, Frank Bridge, Rutland 
Boughton, Eugthic Goossens, Arthur Bliss, | 
and Herbert Howells. This list alone 
will serve as testimony to the soundness 
of his training and tiie catholicity of liis, 
sympathies. In 1911 he published his 
treatise on Musical Composition, a little 
volume which was the fruit of long ex¬ 
perience and presented an adinu-abic 
epitome of his methods, set forth without 
didactic heaviness or pedantry. 

Stanford’.? other conti'ibiitions to litera¬ 
ture arc not numerous, nntl may be re¬ 
garded mainly as diversions in the course 
of a busy life. liis chapters in A History 
of Music (lOlG), written in collabomtion 
with Cecil Forsyth, are terse in style and 
exhibit sound critical judgements. Men¬ 
tion .sliould also be made of his Sludies 
end Memories (1908) and Interludes 

Stanford was the recipient of many 
{iciulcmicdistinctions, including the honor¬ 
ary degrees of Mus.b. of Oxford (1888) 
and Cambridge (1888), D.C.L. of Durham 
(189'1), and LL.D. of Leeds (1004). He 
was knighted in 1902. 

Stanford married in 1878 Jane Anna 


Maria, dfiughtcr of iTcnvy Champion 
Wetton, of Joldwynds, vShere, near Guild¬ 
ford. They had one son and one daugiitcr. 
Stanford died in London 20 March 1021 
and his ashes are buried in Wcstmin.stei’ 
Abbey. 

Stanford’s personality was very striking. 
He was tall in .stature, and his coiiiitc- 
nance, somewhat grim in repose, assumerl, 
in conversution, immense earnestness and 
animation. He was easily led by lii.s fiery 
temperament into indiseretions of utter¬ 
ance. He delighted to triumph over 
cnemlc.s, but seldom bore malice. He 
could stab with sarcasm and heal the 
w'ound with alfcctionatc good-lnimour. 
None could question his intense loyalty to 
Ins art, to his friends, to those who served 
him, and to tho.se wliom he delighted to 
honour. 

An excellent jjortrnit of Stanford, 
painted by Sit William Orpen, hangs in 
the hall of Trinity College, Caiuhridge. A 
cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appciuod in 
Vanity Fair 2 Fohniary 1005. 

[Sir George Grove, Dictiomry of Music and 
Musicians, 3r(l cd., D‘28; Sir C. V. Sianford, 

I Pnyes from an UnwyHfiui Dl/n'i/, J’ro- 

ceediiigso(theMmicn\Assoc\iil\on, li)2ii-lf)27; 
private inCormiiUun; personal Uiiovvlodge.] 

I T. F. Dt3Nnii.i,. 

I STANLEY, EDIVARD lAOJLPII, 

I fourth Bauon SnETFiimi), of noscommon, 

I in the peerage ofireland,and fouithllAiiox 
Stanley of AnnEULKY, in the pooriigo of 
theUnited Kingdom(1880-1925), was born 
in London 10 May 18159. He was the third 
son of Edward John, second D.arou Stanley 
of Aklciiey [q.v.], by his wife, Ilcnriotta 
Maria [q.v.], eldest daughter of Henry 
Augustus Lcc-Dillon, thivtcenLh Viscount 
Dillon. He succee<lccl lih- eldest brother, 
Henry Edward John, tl\ird Baron Stanley 
of Aldcrlcy [q.v.], in 19015, and, by Hpocial 
roimniidcr, sucooeded to tlie barony of 
SheflicUl on Llie dcalli in 1909 of his kins¬ 
man, Henry Norlli Holroyd, third Earl of 
Shefiicld niul third Baron ShcUicld [q.v.]. 

Stanley was cduoatccl at Eton imd at 
Balliol College, Oxford, wlicre he obtained 
a second class in eliissieal modeiations 
(1859) and a lirst class in lilcrac hunutni- 
ores (18G1). lie was elected a follow of 
Balliol in 1802, and held his i'cllowsiup un¬ 
til 1800. He was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 18(55, became an assistant 
commissioner under the Friendly Societies 
Commission in 1872, and in 1870 amember 
of the London Stjhool Board, on which ho 
served, with one interruption (1885-1888), 
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(preferably of ad hoc a\ithorities), and he 


until its abolition in 1004, After two un- 
suocessfiii atteni])ts, Stanley was elected 
member of parliament for Oldham in the 
liberal interest in 1880, and retained his 
seat until 1885. In 1884 he was appointed 
a member of the royal commission on the 
housing of the poor, and in 1886 a member 
of the royal commission (the Cross com¬ 
mission) '■to inquire into the working ot 
the Elementary Education Acts’; when 
the latter commission reported in 1888 he 
was the first signatory of a strong minority 
report, in which his characteristic style is 
eoiiKpiciious. 

In 1880 Stanley took a leading part, as 
chainnaii of tlic executive committee and 
treasurer, in the formation of tlic National 
Edueation Associntion, which may be re¬ 
garded as the descendant of the National 
Education League, an organization veiy 
prominent in the controversies connected 
with the Education Bill of ISYO. 

In 1807 Stanley beeame vice-chairman 
of the London School Board (wliich then 
reverted to the pinctice of appointing an ' 
outside olmh-nian—Lord Ileay), and he 
held that oHicc* until 1004, On the abolition 
of the School Board, tlie London County 
Council omitted, somewhat ungi’acioa.slj' 
ns it appeared to him, to find an opening 
for a continuance of his services. His long 
and valunl)le Avork in the development and 
administration of education in London 
therefore came to nn end. Subsequently, 
hmvcver, he did good service in the some 
cause in Anglesey, where he was a land¬ 
owner. 

Stanley rvas nhvays nctive with his i?cn. 
He Avrote iv small hook called Our National 
System, published in 101)0, and between 
1805 and 1017 expressed his vicAVs forcibly 
in many articles contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, and the Fortnightly, 
English, and Contemporary Review's. He 
supported the Education Bill of 1918, and 
in 1028, at the age of eiglity-four, he de¬ 
livered an address to tlie National Educa¬ 
tion Association vigorously critici'/.ing two 
proposals, put for-Avard respectively by tbe 
archbishop of Wales and &Ir. H. A. L. 
Fisher, for a ‘concordat’ solution of the 
denominational controversy. 

In the controversies Avhich the organiza¬ 
tion and Qclministration of public educa¬ 
tion have always excited in England, 
Stanley took an active part. He avos a 
strong advocate of public control, and 
althoiigli he ncec|)ted the settlement or 
compromise of 1870, he held that the 
development of a public system of educa¬ 
tion was tile business of public authorities 


offered stout rcsjstance to nil proposals 
Avhicli tended to enlarge the inlluence or 
.strengthen the position of voluntary or 
denominational bodies in that system, 
Thus he strongly critici-/ed a circular 
issued by the London Sciiool Board in 
1804 relating to religious instruction in 
Board schools, as giving a new opening to 
denominational inlluence,s in those schools. 
The controversy Avns ended by the victory 
of the Progrcs.sivc party in 1897, and 
Stanley for tlie next sca'^cii years exercised 
a dominant nutliority on the Board, 

The result of another controversy Avas 
less happy for Stanlc}’-, and inrlecd it led 
to the dramatic colla])se of tlic scheme 
of higher education wliich he had been 
instrumental in devising, and to the defeat 
of bis cl)eri.shed liopc tiint the .School 
Board ■would become the public autliority 
responsible for all grades and branches of 
public education. The London School 
Board had, Avith the cancuiTcnce and aid 
of the Science and Art Department, 
developed a large system of ‘higher grade 
schools’, ‘evening continuation schools’, 
&c., in Avhieh free instruction far above 
tlje standard of ordinary elementary 
schools was given to pupils of an age much 
I above the ordinary elementary school age. 
In discussing Avith Sir John Eldon Gorst 
[q.v.] in 1899 the powers of the School 
Board to provide higher education, Stanley 
put its claims so liigh that the Education 
Department (shortly afterwards merged 
in the ncAV Board of Education) felt it 
neces.sary to obtain a legal decision. 
Voluntary schools and institutions were 
also at that tune feeling the competition 
of rate-aided Board schools and institu¬ 
tions, which charged no fees, A'cry sc\'crc!y. 
Certain itcims of the London Scliool 
Board’s expenditure on liiglicr education 
were accordingly challenged before Mr, 
Cockerton, the auditor, and his disalloAv- 
ance of them was upheld by tlie Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of Appeal. 
The courts in effect decided that the poAver 
of school boards to provide education out 
of the rates was limited to elementary 
in.struction, gNcn to children, euuI not to 
adults, within the scope of the Elementary 
School Code ns distinguished from the 
Directory of tlic Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment. It Avai3 indeed a cause cdh'hrc, and in 
the result led directly to the comprehensive 
reform of the English system of public 
education effected by the Act of 1902. 

But though Lord ShelTicld was an active 
and detennined controversialist, hia real 
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achievement lay in the field of detailed and 
laborious, but nevertheless imaginative 
nnd constructive, administration to which 
he devoted hiinselt' for many years. His 
nctiial accomplishment, not onJy in 
running the machine but in worldng out 
big and new ideas, and by a combination 
of enthusiasm and practical judgement 
securing their successful application, was 
great both in volume and quality. He was 
a pioneer in many branches of education 
nnd its organization, and matfc the London 
School Board a leading inllucnce in the 
development of national education. He 
antieijjated many lines of advance which 
have now become familiar, but he 
never neglected the humbler conditions 
on which successful advance depends. He 
gave constant and personal attention to 
the provision and improvcnieiit of school 
accominodatinn in pursuit of Ids ideal of 
‘a school place for every child and every 
child in its place, and that a good place’. 
But for his previous efforts, the London 
County Council would have had groat 
dilticulty in dealing with the huge 
proldcm which it was called on to face in 
190‘i; and in preparing the way for the 
change from acl hoc School Boarrl ad¬ 
ministration to municipal administration, 
Sheflicld unwi ttingly contributed to the de¬ 
feat of one of his on’ii cherished projects. 

Lord Shclheld’s industry was iinilagging; 
he drove himself and others with extra¬ 
ordinary energy. He was severely critical 
and caustic in speech, but a genuine kindli¬ 
ness nnd generosity underlay his antagon¬ 
isms, and he never Ijorc ill-w/II. He whs not 
an easy man to deal with, but his dhsintcr -1 
ested devotion to his chosen task nnd his 
ca])acity for getting things done compelled' 
respect. 

I.ord Sheffield mniricd in 1873 Wary 
Katharine, daughter of Sir IsaacLow'Lliinii 
Bell [q.v.J, fir.st bar-onct, of Washington 
Hall, CO. Durluun, and had three sons and 
five daugldors. I-Ic U'a.s succeeded as fifth 
Baron Stanley of Aldcrlcy and fifth Baron 
Sheffield by bis eldest son, Arthur Lyulph 
(born 1875). I-Ic died at Aldcrlcy Park, 
Cheshire, 18 March 11)25. 

There is a portrait of Lord Shcfilcld by 
P. A.dc LAs/,16 at Aldcrlcy Park (1904), and 
others arc in tJic possession of Colonel Oliver 
Stanley at Bias Llanfawr, Holyhead, and 
of the Hon. Lyulpli Stanley at Penrhas, 
Holyhead. 

[The Times, 10 March 102.5; The. School¬ 
child, April 1925; EdHcational llecord, April 
1920; private information.] 

L. A. Sur-tiY Digge. 


STABLING, EKNEST HENRY (1800- 
1027), physiologist, was horn 17 April 
1800 in Barnsbury Square, North London, 
the eldest son of Matthew Henry Starling, 
cleric of tlie crown, Bombay, hy In's wife, 
lillcn Mathilda, daughter of Heury George 
Watkins, artist and engraver, of Islington. 
He was educated at King’s College School, 
London, and at Guy’s Hospital, which he 
entered in 1882. As a student ho won 
numerous distinctions, became demon¬ 
strator in physiology at Guy’.s in 1889, 
and later on head of the physiology depart¬ 
ment at that hospital. His tenure of offico 
was marked by a complete Tccoiistvuctlon 
of the building available for physiology, 
with the result that, instead of being 
poorly equipped, Guy’s came to have the 
best physiological laboratory in London. 
In 18U0 Starling w.'is elected to the JodreJl 
chair of physiology at University College, 
a position wdiieh he filled until 11)211. In 
1022 he was apiJointed to the Poiilerton 
rcscatchprofcssorship of thcl loyal Society, 
of which he was the first holder. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1891), was awarded the Society’s royal 
medal in 1018, and the Baly imiilal of the 
Iloynl College of Z^hyf;ieiim.s in 1!)()7. He 
received honorary doctorates from Trinity 
College, Dublin, and from the \iiiivcTHitics 
of S])clfiDld, Cnmbi'idgo, Breslau, Stras- 
burg, and Heidelberg. He was created 
C.M.G. in 1017. 

Starling married in 1891 Florence 
Amelia, daughter of Sir Edward Henry 
Sieveking [q.v.], tlie iihysician, and widow 
of Leonard CliarJr.s Woolflriclgc, a distin¬ 
guished pli3'.siologist. They ha<l one son 
and three daughters. His wife assisted 
him indefatigahly in lus work. Starling 
died on board a stcanu'r as it was onlcritig 
Kingston hurbnuv, .rauuiiea, 2 May 1927, 
while he was travelling for his healLti. 

Starling wrote several books, outstjuid- 
ing amoiig which was his Pyinciples of 
Ilnmon IVnjsiolugij (1912, 4tli cd. 192.5), 
the classical Englisli physiological text¬ 
book of its time; but it is as an original 
investigator that he has the greatest claim 
tobcreincmbcrecl. So meagre at that lime 
wastlic equipment at Guy’s IlospiUiI, that 
for purposes of rescaieh Starling was 
driven in 1890 to University College, 
which then contninocl a brilliant group of 
workers under the Icadcrshij) of (Sir) E. A. 
(Sharpey-) Schiifer, the Jodrell professor. 
This group included (Sir) M'ilHam Mad- 
dock Bayliss [q.v.], wlio in 1899 niarricd 
Starling’s sister Gortrude. Starling founed 
with Boyliss a lifelong intellectual alliance 
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of t[)c ino.st fruitful character. Starling’s 
invcsUyaVions covered au unusually -wide 
lickl, but tbree subjects stand out pre- 
ciiiiiicntly: (1) the secretion of lymph and 
otiicr body fluids, (2) the discovery of 
secretin, (a) the laws which govern tlie 
ocLivity of the heart. 

In 1802 Starling w'cnt to Breslau in 
order to work with R. Hcidcnhain on the 
subject of lymph formation. Hcidcnhain 
at that time w’as the protagonist of the 
‘vital’ theory of tlve secretion of serous 
iUiids, which regarded the cells of the 
capillary wall as having secretory powers 
sirnilar to those of the salivary or pan- 
crcatic cells. This theory was supported i 
by certain experiments on the ligature of; 
vessels, but principally perhaps by the 
alleged action of the so-callcd lymplia- 
gogires. It is said, and the saying is 
approximately correct, that Starling veri¬ 
fied all Heidenhain’s cxiieriineiits and 
disproved all the conclusions; but the 
ndvaiieo was made by supplementing the 
work of the master by other and crucial 
experiments of bis own. Starling show'cd, | 
in fact, that most of the pbenonicnn which 
govern the flow of lymph could he ex¬ 
plained, if proper account were taken of 
the factors which go\'ern the hydrostatic 
pressure of blood in the capillaries together 
with the osmotic properties of tlie fluids 
concerned. In this connexion special 
stress was laid on the osmotic pressure of 
the colloid constituents of those fluids. 
The work, although undertaken with 
special reference to lymph How, soon ex¬ 
tended to the secretion and absorption of 
other iluids, such as urine and serous 
iUiids generally. It so completely super¬ 
seded previous \vork in this held ns to put 
Starling, in his early thirties, into the 
first rank of experimental physiologists. 

Starling’s second achievement, and 
probably bis greatest, was his discovery 
in 1902 in collaboration witli Bayliss of 
secretin, a performance so notewortliy ns 
to require no eonimcnt except that as time 
has passed that achievement appears to 
rank more and more as one of the most 
important discoveries of physiology. The 
conception of an internal secretion was 
not new, for Schiifer had established that 
by his discovery of adrenaline in 1894; 
moreover, although thyroxine had not 
then been isolated, its main physiological 
reactions were known. But the idea of a 
chemical stimulus from one part of the 
body producing a specific response else¬ 
where, such ns the secretion of pancreatic 
juice, was new. The degree of importance 


to which humoral secretions have now 
attained is merely evidence of the fundn- 
mental nature of the discovery of secretin. 

The years immediately preceding the 
European War of 1914^1018 were devoted 
by Starling to the study of the heart, 
which, indeed, was the subject of perhaps 
his earliest research. Tlie ‘heart-lung 
preparation’ had been u.scd by Henry 
Newell Martin (1848-1800), of Johns 
Ilopldns University, anil others, but Star¬ 
ling converted it into a tcelinical method 
of the first ini|)ortancc by the introduction 
of a suitable and, vaiiahlc resistance on the 
arterial side. On the ‘heart-lung prepara¬ 
tion’ he studied, seriatim, the elfect of 
varying the miineroiis factors which 
inllucncc the heat of that organ, e.g. 
arterial pressure, venous inflow, tempera¬ 
ture, the chemical composition of the 
blood, and so forth; ilnally, he expounded 
the gcnerall'/ation known as ‘Starling’s 
law of the heart’, namely, that ‘the energy 
of contraction is a function of the length 
ofthcmiisclc-ribres’. Then cametheWar, 
and Starling never carried out his full 
programme, w'hich was to apply all the 
knoAvlcdgc acquired on tlie ‘heart-lung 
preparation’ to the innervated organ. 

I Apart from his activi ties in the War, 
Starling worked at many other subjects, 
such as the movement of tlie gut and renal 
secretion. 

On the outbreak of war Starling at once 
obtauicd a commission in tlie Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and at first served as n 
medical olliccr nt tbc Herbert Hos])ital at 
Woolwich; later be performed important 
work in tlic gas 'warfare departtnent at 
home. In lOl? he was sent on a commis¬ 
sion to the Italian army in order to cou- 
vinee the military authorities of the 
advantages of equipping their soldiers 
with a more perfect respirator. The sequel 
was that in the first three months of 1918 
Great Britain made about one million 
respirators for the Italian army of such 
enicieucy as to render quite innocuous 
an offensive launched against it by the 
Austrians on a great scale, an offensive 
W'hich, had it been successful, might have 
proved decisive. 

No account of Starling’s work would be 
eomplotc w’itboiit some rererciiec to bis 
magnclic personality. Of not more tlum 
middle height, and w’itli a penetrating but 
sympathetic eye, lie gave tbc imprc.ssion of 
personified alertness. I-Ii.s energy, mental 
and physical, appeared inexhaustible, his 
reactions and judgements were rapid, and 
if, as was inevitable, they occasionally 
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proved wong he -was not prevented by and painted with infinite gusto and sntis- 
nny misplaced feeling for consistency faction to licrsclf. In 1870 she joined her 
from revising and correoting them. Yet luisband in Kasur, a siihdi\’ision of tlie 
his searching intellect was coupled with a Lahore district, uiid made it her business 
heart of great generosity; to help younger to acquire a special knowledge of India, 
workers was liis supreme pleasure, and no Mrs. Steel, alone of the linglisliwomcn 
one more fully enjoyed the companionship then married to ollioials in India, flung 
of his fellows. His outlook on life he once herself heart and soul into the lives of 
voiced in the words ‘An objective life is a Indians, and she wrote memorable fiction 
happy one inspired by the insight which she acquired. 

[T/ie TiHies, 4 May 1027; Proceedings of the -Thrown upon her own resources lor 
Royal Society, vol. cii, B, 1028; private there w'Cre no other Europeans in KaSur— 
information; personal knowledge.] she interested herself at first in municipal 

J. BAncRoer. admini.stration and in entertaining local 
magnates. When riding with iicr husband 

STEEL, FLORA ANNIE (1847—1020), tlirough the district, escorted by petty 
novelist, was born at vSudbury Priory, officials and farmers, she became familiar 
rraiTow-on-the-Hill, 2 Apj'il 1847, tlic with tlic life of the country-side and the 
sixth child and second daughter of George customs of the people. Later, she pene- 
Webster, sheriff-clerk of Forfarshire, by trnted behind the purdah to the secluded 
Ills w'ife, Isabella, daughter find heiress of women, and thus gained information not 
Alexander Macalliim, sugar planter, of available to men. There was Hint in her 
Cousins Cove, Jamaica. Until she wa.s Highland blood which was sympatlietic to 
nine years old she lived at Harrow and at legend, pilgrimage, and religious diHputn- 
hcr father’s London house in Palace Yard, tion. Shewasimiinticiitof thesuperstitious 
Westminster,whcrcThaclccrayandGeorge of others, yet she seems ‘witli her mind’s 
Cruikshank were among his friends. Her eye’ to have believed in the reality of the 
pavcnt9movcdinia57toBurnside,Fopfar, Indian railway guard who aesertecl that 
and she quickly developed n deep love of his name was Nathaniel James Craddock 
the Highlands. News of the Indian and wlio told her the story which she pub- 
Mutiny impressed her childish iinagina- lishcdinia07calledJnf/icPcjnianenilfay. 
tion: she was even then a creature of Over Indian women Mrs. Steel exercised 
energetic action, and she burned and remarkable inllucnce. The need for social 
hanged the Nana Sahib in effigy many reform was clear to her, but at that time 
times. She w’as educated by governesses there was no revolutionary party in India 
and at a private school in Brussels where capable of emancipating w'oinen in a 
the headmistress described her ns ‘dili- nationalist cause, Slic took a long view 
gente inais point gracieuse’. During 1866 of the situation and attacked the deeply 
she lived with her parents in Heviot rooted social system by strongly advoent- 
Row, Edinburgh, and ‘ dressed on twenty ing the education of Indian women. In 
pounfI.s a year’. At the end of 1807 she this matter she was a pioneer, and her 
married Henry William Steel, of the great ability was recogni/ed, although her 
Indian civil service, the son of the Rev. enthusiasms occasionally brought her into 
ThomasHenry Steel, vicarofSt.lppollyts conlUet witli the coiislitiited aiiihoiiUes. 
with Great Wymondlcy, Hertfordshire. She started a .school for little girls at 
Although she claimed in her autobio- Knsiir in 1874, and wlicn she roundly told 
graphy, The Garden oj Fidelily, that she the government that it ouglit to npijoint 
was never in love, the marriage was a inspectresses of girls’ schools, it made her 
happy one, and her husband thought iicr the first one (1884). Slie was o member of 
‘the one entirely right thing in this world’, tlic Provincisd ICdueational Board from 
Mr.s. Steel landed in Madras in 1808 and 1885 to 1888, and served on it with John 
travelled to Delhi. From there she con- Lockwood Kipling, the artist, father of 
tinned the journey bj' road to Lahore mid Riidyard Kipling. WJicn Mr. Steel retired 
thence to Ludhiana, wiierc she was the in 1889, she left India with regret and 
only Euvoiican w’oinan. Her luisband was almost immediately began her literary 
.soon transiemxl to Dafhousic. TJiere Iicr career in caniest. 

flr.st child was born dead, but her only Mrs. Steel’s first book, Wide Axoake 
other child, a daughter horn in 1870, Stories (1884), had liccn followed by The 
survived. Siic ivas « devoted mother, n Complete Indian Cook and Ihusekcepcr 
studious reader, and a keen conversation- (1887), written in eollahoiiit ion witii a 
alist; she also sang, acted in theatricals, friencl, Mrs. Grace Gardiner. Neither lady 
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was regarded as an ideal houselceepjer, but STEB.NDAL,12, Baiion (184S-1923), 
tlio boolc was appreciated by hundreds of judge. [See Pickpouu, William.] 
linglisliwomcn in India and is a valuable 

record of contemporary prLcc,s, wages, STEVENSON, JAJIES, Bahon 
remedies, conditions, and customs. In .Stkvenson, of Holmbiiry (1870-1020), 
1890 hergreat novel of tlielncJifliifllutiny, adnilnistratoi', born at Kilmarnock, 
On the Ji'ace of the Waters, was published Aj'rshire, 2 April 1873, tlic elder son of 
and won for its author instant recognition. Archibald Stewart Stevenson, of Cartiden, 
No future novelist who may VTitc of the Kilmarnock, by his wile, Elizabeth, 
Indian Mutiny will possess Mrs. Stcel’a daughter of James Morrison. He was 

linowledgc of that tragedy. The Northern educated at Kilmarnock Academy, but 

India which she knew so well luid cliaiigcd ^Yhilc still a very young man went into 

but little in custom and sentiment since business as a travelling salesman. He 

1867, and she hnd listened to many a tale became connected with the firm of John 
told by an old IMoslcm servant and other Walker and Sons, distillers, of Kilmnrnock, 
Punjabis. Colonel Rcyiicll George Taylor and worked his way up to be managing 
[q.v.] and Sir George Stuart White [q.v.], director. With the hclpofextcnsiveadvcr- 
who served through the Mutiny, were her tising, the sales of tlic company’s whisky 
friends. The novel was long astir in her were much increased, niui the concern 
mind, and during 1804 she returned to pro.speredundcr Stevenson’s management. 
India, going back to live in Kasur, a W'hen the European War broke out in 
predominantly Moslem district. From 1914 Stevenson offered his services gratui- 
tlierc she went to Delhi and spent much tou.s’Iy to the government in any capacity 
time with the descendants of the old in which theyeouldbcused. Ontlieforma- 
Mogul dynasty. This weaving together of tion, in the following year, of the Ministry 
scones and talks was a method in which she of Munitions under Mr. Lloyd George, ho 
delighted, and her books give a remark- was made director of area organization, 
able tapestry of Indian life, sometimes an oIIicG which he held until l!)i7. He was 
blurred, often confusing, but never false, then appointed vicc-cbairinan of the 
On the Face of the Waters is written with MinistryofMuiiitionsadvisorycommittee, 
faithful accuracy and complete impar- and in 1018 a lueinl^cr of tlie Munitions 
tiality. Slie visited India only once more, Council for ordnance. Tlic value of his 
during the winter of 1897, and left it services in the provision of supplies of 
filially in May 1808. The PqUct's Thumb war was undoubted. He brought to bear 
(1894),/«• 1/ie PcnnoncnnPoj/(1807), and on whatever work he undertook great 
Hosts of the Lord (1000) are convincing in industry and power of concentration, 
their .sincerity and arc without rivals After the Wat Stevenson was npixiiiitcd 
as contemporary pietiires of life in the chnirimm of the Munitions Council coin- 
cantonments and villages of Northern initlcc on demobilization nntl reeonstruc- 
Iijdia. Her series of Indian historicnl tion, and from 1919 to 1921 he was 
romances is more sentimental, but she siirvcyop-gencral of supply to the War 
never wrote of India without re-creating Ollicc. Hewasniso a meiubcr oftlie Army 
the Indian scene. Council (1010-1021) and of tlie Air Council 

Mrs. Steel lived to be old, energetic to (1010-1021), and viee-cluiirmfin of the 
the end. From 1000 until 1013 she lived advisory committee on civil aviation 
at Talgarth, near Jlachynllcth, North (1010-1020). In 1921 lie was appointed 
Wales, where she enjoyed her garden, and personal adviser on coinmeroial affairs to 
then moved to Court o’ Hill, Tenbury. the secretary-of-state for tlie Colonics, a 
She supported the movement for women’s post which he held until 1923. It was while 
suffrage, but was not a leader nor militant, acting in this capacity tliat he was chosen 
In 1928 she wrote her autobiography, but to bcchnirinan of the ilublicr Investigation 
died before it was published. It is a self- Committee, which produced tlie schoinc, 
revealing book. After her husband’s deatli known as the Stevenson plan, for tlic 
in 1928 she lived with her daughter and restriction of the oul-init of nibhcr. Those 
son-in-law at Springfield, Minchiuhamp- who support this scheme claim that it 
ton, Gloucestershire, where she died 12 saved the planters of Malaya unci Ceylon 
April 1929. p-om conditions which, when tlic plan was 

[The Tivm, IS April 1929; Morning Poirf, threatening 

15 April 1029; Mrs. Steel’s nutobiopraphy, the existence of tlie rubber industry. 
iiVic Gort/e»o/2'’fdriky, 1020; private infonnn- The most striking example of Steven- 
tlon.] E. M. Bbu.. son’s powers of organization was his 
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rnanagctncnt of the British Empire Ex¬ 
hibition, iield at Wembley in 1024, and 
reopened the following summcr» When 
it was decided to liolcl this great display, 
the biggest eftort of the kind hitherto 
attempted in Great Britain, Stevenson 
was clioscn to be the chairman of tJic 
Exhibition board. Exhibits from every 
part of the British Empire were collected, 
and there was Jiardly any industry or art 
which was not represented. Wide interest 
was, of course, aroused, and the cxliibition 
proved, as was expected, the event of the 
summer, T])e control of tl)is vast enter¬ 
prise , with all its various sections, was in the 
hands of Stevenson. Great exertions were 
required to ensure the opening of the ex¬ 
hibition for its first season on the appointed 
date. Partly owing to delays caused by un¬ 
favourable weather, the rvork of erecting 
the buildings and arranging the exhibits 
in order had been muclr hindered, and a 
week before the day fixed for the opening 
ceremony tire scene was one of almost hope¬ 
less confusion. Yet thanks to the efforts 
of the chairman of the board, the opening 
was made possible at the proiJcr time. 
Eurthermore, Stevenson’s initiative and 
support ensured the successful reopening of 
the exhibition for a second year, whereby 
added stimulus w’as given to the growing 
sentiment of trading \ritlun the Empire. 

Stevenson took no share in political 
controversy, and never declared himself 
an adherent of any particular party, but 
worked witli and for all governments alike 
with the same impartial energy. Nor 
would he have considered himself a public 
man, yet his record of public service over 
a period often years is notable. 

Stevenson was created a baronet in 
1017 and G.C.M.G. in 1023. In 1024 he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron | 
Stevensoii, of Holmbury, Surrey. He was ^ 
twice married: first, in 1S97 to Jessie 
Bail’d (died 1017), daughter of James 
Hogarth, of Ardrossan, Ayrshire; and 
secondly, in 1918 to Stella, fifth daughter 
of William John Fraser, of Heme, Kent, 
and widow of Edward Johnstone. Lord 
Stevenson died at Hohnbury St. Mary 
10 June 1026, and, as he left no children, 
the barony became extinct. 

[The Times, 11 June 102Q. Portrait, Royal 
Academy Piclurcs, 10213.] A, Cocobane. 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM HENBY 
(18.^8-102‘J ), historian and philologist, was 
born at Notti ngham 7 September 1858, the 
elder sonof William Stevenson,timbcr mer¬ 
chant and antiquary, by his wife, Mary 
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Ann, daughter of John and Rosina Len¬ 
non, of Banbridge, co. Down. The family 
moved in 1800 to where StcvciiHon 
was educated at the graimtiur school (now 
Hymer.s College). After letwing school lie 
worked for a short time in his father’s 
oflicc on the Queen’s cloelt, anti, tlirougli 
tile business connexion with Scandinavia, 
he beoaiiie interested in Scandinavian 
languages. He learned Norwegian from 
a Norwegian sailor. But he never took to 
the timber trade, and in 1878 he rctiiTnecl 
to Nottingham, where he wns engaged by 
tlie town couiicdl to edit the records of the 
borough (4 vois., 1882-1889). At this time 
Stevenson made the acquaintance of Lord 
Middleton, whose collection of niamiscrij)ts 
at Wollaton Hull he later calcndarccl for 
the Historical Mfimiscripts Commission 
(1911). 

Stevenson’s connexion witli Oxford was 
due to Professor E. A. Freeman, with whom 
he had corresponded and whom lie visited 
at Oxford in 1880. From 1887 he bceamo 
a regular contril nitor to the rccenlly 
founded English nistorical Jieview, which 
contains innch of lus original \york. In 
1888, on the rceojnmendation of Freeman, 
Stevenson was engaged to culcndnr the 
muniments of Merton College. He was 
I given rooms in the college and soon became 
known to many Oxford scholar.'?, includ¬ 
ing Professor A. S. Napier, 3vifch whom 
I he collaborated in editing the important 
I Ciwvford collection of early charters now 
in the Bodleian Library (1895). While at 
I Merton he entertained the iden of rending 
' for a degree, but was dissuaded by the 
I warden, G. C, Brodrick, who eonsiclered his 
' work on the college muniments incojnpa- 
. tlble witli other studies. Ho never, in fact, 
took a degree by tlic passsing of university 
examkintiom; but he received tlie M.A. 
degree by decree of convocation in 1896, 
after his election to a research fellowship 
at Exeter College in the preceding year. 

After completing liis work at Merton, 
Stevenson was emjdoyed on the records 
of Gloucester, and edited a IfenfuC of all 
Ihe Houses in Gloucester, A.D. Id5(j (1890), 
a Report on the Records of the Dean and 
Chuplcr and of the Corporation (Historical 
M.SS. Commission, J2 Uj lleport, 1891), 
and a Calendar of the Records of the 
Corporation (1803). In 1800 he was invited 
by Sir Ileiivy Maswell-Lyte, then deinity- 
keeper, to undertake regular work at the 
Public Becord Olhcc. Between 1892 and 
1908 he produced eleven volumes of the 
Calendars of Close Rolls, comprising tlie 
reigns of Edward 1 and Edward II, and 
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the first six years of Edward III. He found 
the work, however, both irksome nnd a 
strain on liis eyesight; moreover, since Iiis 
eiection to a fellowship at Exeter College, 
he was spending more and more of his 
time tit Oxford. In his later years Steven¬ 
son was res])onsiblc for but one volume of 
tlie Record Office publications, a volume 
of Liberate liolh of Henry HI (1916), 
which interested him on account of the 
linguistic dillicultics which it presented. 
In 1004 he publisiied his edition of Asset's 
Life of King Alfred with elaborate intro¬ 
duction and notc.s, which is perhaps his 
best work. He was appointed Sandars 
reader in the university of Cambridge in 
1808, and gave a course of lectures on the 
Anglo-Saxon chancery to asmall but distin- 
guislied audience whicli included Professor 
F. W. Maitland nnd Mary Bateson. In 
lOOi, shortly after the expiration of liis 
fellowship at Exeter College, he was elected 
at St. John’s, where he spent tlie remain- 
dcr of ins life, as fellow and librarian, 
devoting iiiiich time to ntnussing inatcrial 
fertile history of the college. 

In spite of his intcrcfit in, and remarkable 
knowledge of, topography Stevenson cared 
little for travel, and, except for a visit 
which he paid witli Maitland to the Canary 
Islands, he never left England. Both in 
term and vacation he made his home at 
Oxford, where the natural simplicity of 
his ctiaractcr, his kindliness, and sym¬ 
pathy ciuleared him to a wide circle of 
frieuds, and enabled him to enter easily 
into the lives nnd interests of undergradu¬ 
ates although he had never been one 
himself. He died at Oxford 22 October 
1024. He was unmarried, 

Stevenson’s qualifications for historical' 
work were exceptional. He had an exact 
knowledge of all the languages requisite 
for the study of early English history, and 
no professed philologist could compare 
with him in extent of historical learning 
and knowledge of diplomatic. It was this 
remarkable combination that made him 
the first authority of his time on English 
place-names. He compiled in the course 
of his work a vast index of place and 
personal names, ivliich has since been in 
part used by tlic editors of the English 
Place-Name Society in their publications. 
Ills philological work is .scattered through 
his editions, reports, and articles, and he 
left in the press an edition of Early Sdio- 
laslic Colloquies (published 1929). 

[Oxford Magazine, 6 November 1924; pri¬ 
vate information; personal knondedge.] 

A. L. POOLB. 


STOICES, ADRIAN (1887-1927), patiio- 
legist, born at Lausanne 0 February 1887 
was the youngest son of Henry John 
Stokes, Indian civil service, of Howth, co. 
Dublin, by bis wife, Mary Anne, claiigiitcr 
of William MiicDougall. He was great- 
grandson of Whitley Stokes [q.v.], some¬ 
time regins professor of medicine at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and grandson 
of William Stokes [q.v.J, the well-known 
clinician. Sir William Stokes [q.v.], sur¬ 
geon, and Margaret McNair Stokes [q.v.], 
Irish arehueologist, were his uncle and 
aunt. He was educated at St. Stephen’s 
Green School and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where ho obtained honours in 
anatomy, nnd giachiatcd M.B. in lOlO 
and M.D. in 1911. In 1010-1911 he was 
working at St. Mary’s Ho.s|)ital, nnd was 
house-surgeon at the Royal Sussex County 
Hospital, Brighton. In tlic latter year he 
was awarded tlie medical travelling prize 
and the Banks medal by Trinity College. 
After spending six montlis with his 
travelling pri’/c at the Iloclccfellcr In¬ 
stitute for medical researcli in New York, 
he was appointed assistant to the pro¬ 
fessor of pathology in Diihlin, a position 
which he retained until the outbreak of 
the European War. Stokes wont out to 
France in September 1914 as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
was appalled by tlie great number of men 
w'ho reached the base in the agonies of 
tctnnn.s. He jjacked the .sidecar of his old 
motor-bieyclc with ivuti-tetauie sevum and 
set off by himself to visit the licld dressing- 
stations, saving lives at every luiltiiig 
place. In this way the first mobile 
laboratory of the British Expeditionary 
Force was e.stablishc(l. Stokes invented 
the method of giving oxygen continu¬ 
ously through a nasal cEitlictcr to victims 
of gassing, a method which has extended 
since to civilian practice and has saved 
countless lives. He did invaluable work 
on typhoid and cercbro-spinal fever, gas- 
gangrene, trcncli nephritis, dysentery, 
and wound infections. In 1916, when an 
epidemic of jaundice appeared in the 
Ypres salient, he proved l)y animal cx- 
I)eriincnt that the di.soase was sinroclvactal 
in origin nnd identical with that described 
by Japanese investigators in 1014. He 
showed that it was conveyed by rat.s whicli 
infested the trcnctios, and he lielpcd lo 
locate the infected areas witlr tlie result 
that the epidemic was stamped out. For 
his war services lie received the D.S.O. 
in 1918 and the O.B.E. in 1019. 

In 1019 Stokes returned to Dublin as 
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prol'cssor of baetcrioJogy and preventive lifth and youngest son of Scott Nasmyth 
nicclicijie at Ti iiiity College. Xlisinvestiga* Stokes, barrister, and inspector of sciiools, 
tions on epidemic jaundice led to a request a friend of Matthew Arnold, by his wife, 
in 1920 from the Rockefeller Yellow fever Kmma Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Commission that he should go to Lagos, Benjamin Walsh, of lyorccstcrshire. An 
but as no cases were available for investi- elder brother was the artist Adrian Stokes, 
gation, the expedition proved fruitless. In R.A. (1854-1035). He was educated at 
1922 Stokes was appointed Sir William St. Francis Xavier’s College, Liverpool, 
Dunn professor of pathology in London the Kensington Catholic public school, 
University, working at the pathological and the Catholic University College in 
department of Guy’s Hospital. There he Kensington, At the age of eighteen he 
quickly made a unique position for him- was arUcled to Lancaster Owen, civil en- 
self. Members of the staff, housc-ollicets, gineet, of the Great Western Railway 
and students constantly sought liis help, Company. From 1881 to 1885 he was cn- 
and they rarely failed to profit from his gaged, under Sir William Shclford [q.v.], 
wide knowledge niid great experience, in designing bridges and otlicr steelwork 
Many important contributions to scientific construction for the old Hull and Barnsley 
literature, generally publislied in the hos- Railway. 

pitfil Reports, came from his iaboratory. On the termination of this einployinerit 
In 1027 the Rockefeller Coinmisstou Stokes began his lil'eloiig connexion with 
again sought Stokes’s assistance. Its the firm of Messrs. Ransoines Rapier of 
investigations had led to no definite Ipswich, by becoming assistant to Riclmrd 
results, and it was hoped that his clear ChristophcrRupicr.thciuaiiagingdircclor. 
judgement and genius for research would In 1800 when tlic firm was converted into 
help to unravel the problems of yellow a limited company, Stokes was appointed 
fever. Stokes proceeded to Lagoa in June engineer and managing director of the 
of that year, and carried out some decisive London oilicc. On lUii)icr’s deatli in 1807 
experijnents. He showed that yellow fever he aucceeded him as managing director, 
could be transmitted to monkeys, and and in 1907 became chairman of the 
thus ensured fiirtJicr progress by animal company, both of wliich olliecs he held 
experiment. OnlSScptcmbcrhcdeveloped until his death. 

yellow fever and died at Lagos on the From 1880 to 1888 Stokos took out 
19th at the early age of forty. During the patents for rot.ary Idln.-? for cement- 
few days of liis illness he insisted that making, which were a distinct advance on 
mosquitoes slioukl be fed on him, that his the Rnnsomc kiln of 1885. His improve- 
blood should be taken for inoculation into iiicnts were widely adofitccl by cement- 
monkeys, and that an autopsy should be makers in the United States, and from 
performed if lie died. The mosquitoes that country the rotary kiln was later 
were subsequently allowed to bite a reintroduced into Great Brifiiin in a 
monkey which developed yellow fever, the motUficd form. He also improved Ran- 
fii'st time that the disease liad been thus somes & Rapier's break-down crane and 
transmitted; tlic inoculated monkeys invented a shallow traverser for railway 
developed the disease, and his own carriage and w'agun stock. Suhseciuent to 
autopsy showed tlie cluimctciistie changes 1880 Ransonies & Rajiier aetjuired tlie 
of yellow fever. patent rights of lire sluices iiivcnted Siy 

Stokes was a keen sportsman, and Francis Goold Morony Stoncy in 187-1'and 
especially dcllglited in fishing, sliooling, J 880 [Prt>cfcdings'ofl.liclnstil.utioiicfCivil 
and ci'iekct. lie was extremely popular, Engineers, veil, exxx, pp. 317-18, 1809- 
aiid in his short life he exerted an enor- 1897]. Stokes superintended the OTeclion 
ruotis iiidiietice for good on ull tliose with of the.se sluices on tlie Manchester .sJjip 
whom he came in contact at Trinity canal, and wlule so engaged he greatly 
College, Dublin, in the Royal Army improved their design, notably by arrangc- 
Mcdicai Corps, and at Guy’s Hospital. lie incuts for protecting Uie rollers from scour 
was umnarried. when the sluice is open, and by devices for 

[Adrian Slakes by A. P. H. and J. A. R. in ensuring complete watcrlightncss, and for 
Guy’s Hospital liepoHs, vol. Ixxviii, 1928; preventing vibration of the rollers, lliese 
personal knowledge.] A. P. I-Iuust. sluices were .subsequently employed lor 

the Assuan dam on tlic Nile and for the 
STOKES, Sin FREDERICK WIL- Sennar dam on the Blue Nile. Stokes 
FRIU SCOTT (1860-1027), civil engineer visited the As.suan dam in May 1898 and 
and inventor, born 0 April I8C0, was the in January 1800, and represented his firm 
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at tlic opening of the first sluice in Decem¬ 
ber 1901. He was also present at the open¬ 
ing of the Sennar dam in January 1020. 
For his eervices in eoimesion with the 
Assuan dam he received from the Idiedive 
the decorations of the order of tlie 
Osinnnie (second class) and the Medjidie 
(second class). These sluices have also 
been employed in tlic Argentine, in India, 
New Zealand, Chinn, and elsewhere. 

The original design of the Stokes gun, 
the invention for Avliioli he is most widely 
known, was rejected by the War Ofiice in 
December 1014-, but the gun was subse¬ 
quently used in the trendies at the battle 
of Loos in Septeiubcr 1013, firing smoke 
shells. It was ft trench mortar consisting 
of a smooth-bored tube of iron or steel, 
three or four inclies in diameter. The 
projectile carried its own propelling charge 
and igniter, and when it was dropped 
down the tube ignition occurred auto¬ 
matically by contact with a striker. Al¬ 
though the gun w’as not at first very 
popular in the trenches, it eame to be 
much employed later, when it had been 
improved. At that time two sizes were 
used, ft smaller fov firing high explosive 
bombs, and a larger for gas, smoke, and 
ineciuliary shells. It was employed not 
only on land, but in naval operations 
such as the attack on the Zeebrugge mole 
on 23 April 1918. 

Stokes was elected an associate of tlic 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1885, 
and became a member in 1903. He was 
president of the British Engineers’ Asso¬ 
ciation from 1015 to 1917. He was a 
member of four committees of the Inven¬ 
tions Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions, and president of the Industrial 
Reconstruction Council in 1018. In 1017 
he was created K.B.E. He contributed a 
paper on ‘Sluices and Look-gates of the 
Nile Reservoir, Assuan’, to the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 
cliijp. 108,1002-1003. He dicd7 February 
1027 at Ruthin, and was buried at 
Mortlakc. 

Stokes married in 1000 Irene, daughter 
of Luke lonidea, and niece of the donor of 
the lonidcs collection to the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, Constantine Alexander 
lonides [q.v.]. There were no cliildren of 
the mundage. 

I'JV/e Times, 8 Februnry 1027; Engineering, 
11 February 1027. See also Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. ccxxii, 
p. 107,1923-1020; Engineering, vohev, p. 710, 
1018 ^ vol. exxi, p. 104, 1020.] 
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STOPFORD, Sir FREDEIU^ 
WILLIAM (1854.-1929), general, was born 
in Dublin 22 February 1854., the second 
son of Jaine.s TJiomas Stopford, fourth 
Earl of Courtown, by his second wife, 
Dora, daughter of Edward l^cnnefather 
[q.v.], chief-jufitice of the Queen’s Bench, 
Ireland. He was educated at Eton, and 
wliile there became a page of honour to 
Queen Victoria, In October 1871 he was 
commis-sioned as ensign and lieutenant in 
tlie Grenadier Guavd.s. From 1877 to 
1881 he was adjutant of the regiment, and 
in August 1882 he was aijpointed aidc-dc- 
camp to Geticral Sir Jolm Miller Adye 
[q.v.], chief of the staff of the Egj'ptian 
Expeditionary Force, Stopford was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Tel-cl-Kebir (13 
September), was mentioned in dispatches, 
and received the medal and clasp, the 
bronze star, and tlie order of the Mcdjicllc 
(fifth class). In May 1884 he was promoted 
captain, and in the same year was ap¬ 
pointed aule-dc-camp to the commander 
of the British troops in Egypt. In Febru¬ 
ary 1885, on the formation of the Siiakin 
Expeditionary Force, Stopford was ap¬ 
pointed aidc-de-eainp to Major-General 
lih^mantlc, commander of the Guards 
brigade in that expedition, and soon after 
was made brigade-major of the brigade. 
He was mentioned in dispatches and re¬ 
ceived the clasp for Smakiii and tlic brevet 
of major. From 1880 to 1880 he was 
brigade-major at Aldershot, and in July 
1890 he was promoted substantive-major 
in the Grenadier Guards. 

After serving ns dcpul;y-assisl;ant-ad- 
jiitnnt-general at the \Vur Ollicc and at 
Aldershot, Stopford was clioscn to com¬ 
mand a composite half battalion in the 
Ashanti expedition of 1893. He was again 
mentioned in di.spatches and received the 
star for the expedition. In March 1890 he 
was gazetted as brevet-colonel. In tliat 
year he was appointed assistant-adjutant- 
general at the Wav OlTice and was liolding 
that post on the outbreak of tlio South 
African War in 1809. Stopford was tlien 
aj)poiiilcd military secretary to .Sir Rcd- 
vers BiiUcr. He was i>rc.sent at the battle 
of Colenso (15 December) and at the 
iictioiis of Sjnon Kop (24 .Taiuiary 1900), 
Vaal ICviiutz (5 February), Tiigela Hciglits 
(18 February), Rioter’s Hill (27 February), 
the relief of Lsuly.sinitli (28 February), 
and Laiiig’a Nek (9 June). Later lie took 
part in the operations in the Eastern 
'Transvaal, and was present at the actions 
of Belfast (20-27 August) and Lyden* 
berg(0 September). He received anumbex 
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of mentions in dispatclics, ivog awarded 
the Queen’s medal with six clasps, and 
was created K.C.M.G. in lOOO. On liis 
return home Stopford was appointed in 
1002 chief of the staff of the I Army 
Corps, and while holding that position he 
was, in Pebrunry lOO^t, promoted major- 
general and appointed director of military 
training at the War Oillcc. He held this 
position until 100(1, wlieii he was appointed 
to the command of the London district. 
In that position he took an active part 
in the organization and development of 
the Naval and Military Tournament, 
which had recently been moved from the 
Agricultural Hall to Olympia, and devoted 
much of his spare time to service charities, 
becoming cliairman of tlie Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association and vice- 
president of the Royal Futriotio Fund. In 
1900 he was created K.C.V.O. and pro¬ 
moted lieutenant-general, and in 1912 he 
was appointed lieutenant of the T'ower of 
London, which position he was holding on 
the outbreak of the European War in 
August 1014. 

Soon after that event, Stopford was 
appointed to tlie command of the Finst 
Ilome Defence Army, and thug ^vas 
actively concerned both in the training of 
troops and in the organization of home 
defence. When, in June 1015, Sir Ian 
Hamilton called for reinforcements for the 
Dardanelles, Stopford was chosen to com¬ 
mand the IX Corps of the New or 
‘Kitchener’ Army troops destined for that 
tlieatre of war. Altliough in his sixty- 
iirst year, and not in good health, his ser¬ 
vice in the trying climate of tropical Africa 
having left its mark on him, Stopford 
eagerly accepted the offer of an active 
command, and, preceding his troops, he] 
reached the Eastern Aegean in the middle 1 
of July. Here he was for a short time I 
appointed to the command of the VUl 
Corps on the Krithia front in order to gain 
local experience. lAliile there he learned 
from Sir Ian Hamilton that he was to 
command the IX Corps in a surprise 
landing at Siivla Bay. Ho, at first, ex¬ 
pressed his entire agreement with Hamil¬ 
ton’s plan; but later, on examining it more 
closely, he informed the coniinandci'-in- 
chief that be had grave doubts whether 
the amount of artillery support for the 
landing was sunicicnt The JaJiding -vvas 
begun on the niglit of G-7 August, and was 
at first successful. The Turks were sur¬ 
prised and had but small foi’ces on the 
spot. The success of the enterprise de¬ 
pended on seizing promptly the Tekke 


Tchc ridge about five miles from the 
hindiug-plaec; hut a landing on a bench is 
one of the most diniciilt ojicrations of war, 
the troops were inexperienced and had 
hceu traiiiccl mainly for trench warfare in 
France, while the commanders with their 
experience of France in their minds, were 
loth to advance without adequate artillery 
support, and the naval arrangements for 
the landing of guns and of Avater were 
tlefcctive. 0^ving to the delays thus 
caused and to the personal and timely 
intervention of Kcnuil Pasha on the 
T'urkish front, the opportuiii Ly of securing 
the vital ridge was lost and the landing 
ended in a dead-lock on the Suvla Plain. 

On Ifl August Stopford was relieved of 
his coininniid and ciime home. A com¬ 
mittee of general ollioers appointed by 
Lord Kitchener invesLigated Stopford’s 
conduct of the operations, and tin's com¬ 
mittee, while refusing to blame liiin, found 
grounds for critieizing general head¬ 
quarters. It is possible that a younger 
man in better health might luivc been able 
to inspire lais troops by personal example 
with tlieiicccssiiry enterprise, but it is also 
possible that more active assistance given 
to the corps commander by gciicral head¬ 
quarters On 7 August woukl iiave had a 
like result. 

Stopford returned to his post as lieii' 
tenant of the Tower, which lie held until 
191.7, He retired from the army in 10‘iO, 
when he was created K.C.B. He died in 
Loudon 4 May 1029 at Llic age of seventy- 
five. He never married, 

[37ie TinicSy 0 May 1020 ; Sir .1. F. IMauiIce 
I and M. II. Grant, (Ollieiiil) Jlislimi of the War 
' in SoHlh Africa, 1S9S-1002, 1900-1910; C. F. 
Aspinnll-Ogliindcv, IliJilorn of lltc (Ircril. IFar. 
Military Ojtcralions. Gallipoli, vol. ii, 10.'12,] 

F. Maouice. 

STOUT, Sm ilOBEllT (1814-1930), 
prime minister and chief justice of New 
Zealand, was horn at Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Islands, 28 September 18-14, tlio 
son of Thomas Stou t, inercliant and lauded 
proprietor, of Lerwick. He was educated 
at the parish school, Lerwick, where lie 
became u pupil tciielicr at the age of 
thirteen. In 1863 he went out to Now 
Zealand, and was appointed an assistant 
master first at Dunedin granimiir school 
and snlxscquently at Nortli Dunedin 
district high school. In 1867 Stout began 
to study law, and in 1871 lie gained first 
place at Otago Uiiiversity in the mental 
and moral science imd poliLienl economy 
examinations. In the same year he was 
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admitted to practise as a solicitor and 
barrister. In 1872 he was elected to the 
Otago provincial covn\cil and remained a 
member until the abolition of the pro¬ 
vinces in 1870; and from May 1874 to 
May 1875 he was proshnclal solicitor. 
From 1873 to 1876 he rvas law lecturer at 
Otago University. In August 1875 he was 
elected to the house of representatives, 
at a by-eleetion, for Cavershain, as an 
opponent of the Abolition of Provinces 
Bill then before the house. At the follow¬ 
ing general election, in 1876, he became 
one of the members for Dunedin; and 
he played a part in the transformation of 
the piovincialist party, whose raison 
d'etre had disappeared in 1876, into a new 
liberal party. Two years later, in 1878, he 
was appointed attorney-general and minis¬ 
ter for lands and immigration in the 
ministry of Sir Geoi*ge Grey [q.v.]. 

Finding Hint politics interfered with his 
profession, Stout resigned his olhcial posts 
in 1870, but returned to parliament in 
1884 as a member for Dunedin Bast. In j 
the same year he joined Sir Julius Vogel 
[q.v.] in the formation of the Stout-Vogel 
ministry, he himself becoming premier, 
attorney-general, and minister of ednea- 
tion. He was considered chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the important IT.o.spitals and 
Charitable Institutions Act of 1885. This 
coalition ministry was defeated in 1887, 
criticism being chiclly directed against its 
financial policy, and Stout withdrew from 
politics for six years. In June 1893 he was 
returned, at a by-eleetion, for Inangahua. 
John Ballanee [q.v.], who had died in 
April, is said to have regarded Stout as his 
natural successor. But Richard John 
Scdclon [q.v.] succeeded to the premier¬ 
ship. For some time afterwards Stout 
remained somewliot aloof and critical of 
the Seddon administration. He repre¬ 
sented the city of Wellington in parliament 
from 1803 to 1898, when he resigned, and 
was appointed in 1800 chief justice of 
New Zealand, a position which he lield 
until 1020. 

Tliroughout his life Stout kept in close 
touch with educational matters, though 
his educational view.s were regarded as 
conservative in his later years. He was a 
member of the senate of the New Zealand 
University for forty-six years (1884-1D30), 
of the council of Otago University from 
1891 to 1808, and of the council of Victoria 
College for many years. He was chancellor 
of the New Zealand University from 1903 
to 1923. He received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Oxford, Edin¬ 


burgh, and Manchester. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1880, was admitted a privy 
councillor in 1921, ai\d was a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. When he resigned from the chief 
justiceship in 1026 he was appointed to 
the legislative council of New Zealand. 
This appointment he retained until his 
death, which occurred at Wellington 
19 July 1980 in ids eighty-sixth year. 
Stout married in 1876 Anna Paterson, 
daughter of John Logan, of Dunedin, 
clerk to the superintendent of the province 
of Otago, and had four sons and two 
daughters. 

Stout w'as one of the greatest advocates 
the New Zealand bar has ever known; of 
striking appearance, v'ith a voice of great 
flexibility and charm, he Avas a man of 
outstanding ability, and a formidable 
antagonist—especially before a jury. He 
was a courageous upholder of freethinking 
opinions in religion. He was one of the 
strongest advocates of prohibition in the 
country. He was largely responsible for 
placing the first measure of local option 
upon the New Zealand statute book, and 
helped to pass a bill for the introduction 
of women’s suffrage. 

As clilcf justice, Stout, the kindliest of 
men, endeared himself greatly to the legal 
profession. He took u leading part in 
helping to frame the P'irat Offenders’ 
Probation Act (1880), and when as judge 
he administered the provi.sions of that Act 
he was fond of calling attention to its good 
results. His legal opinions were not always 
.sliared by his eolicngiics on tlie bench. 
But his was one of the ablest minds ever 
devoted to public affairs in New Zealand. 

[The Times, 21 July 1930; New Zealand 
Parliamentary Bccoicl, 1840-1025; T. M. 
Hocken, Conlribulw)ts to the Early Ilislory of 
Neui Zealand (SotUoineiit of OLago), 1808; 
J. U. G^iidliflc, Ncio Zealand in the iVa/ciag, 
1030.] T. M. W 11 .FOIID. 

STRACLIEY, JOHN ST. LOE (1860- 
1927), jourimii.st, was born at Clifton 
0 February 1860, the second son of Sir 
Edw'arcl Strachey, tliird baronet [q.v.], of 
Sutton Court, Somerset, by Ids second 
wife, Mary Lsabclla, second diuighter of 
John Addington Synionds, M.D. [<i.v.], 
and sister of the author John Addington 
Symonds [q.v,]. He was the greaL-grand- 
son of Sir Hcmy Strachey, first baronet 
[q.v.], politician, and nephew of Sir John 
Stradicy [q.v.], Anglo-Indian administra¬ 
tor, and Sir Richard Stracliey [q.v.], 
lieutenant-general. He w’os educated 
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privately, mainly by liis father at home state-socinlisin iia contrary to tlie frecclotn 
and at Cannes, until he went to live with of contract and exeliange. Similarly, he 
his uncle by marriage, Thomas Hill Green opposed the tariff reform movement at 
[q.v.], at Oxford in order to work for re- the beginning of the twentieth century 
sponsions. He entered Balliol College in and became an active and iiiilueiitial 
1878 and read history. He was already unionist free-trader. At the general clec- 
widcly read, and wrote verse, but he lacked tion of 1906 he unsuccessfully contested 
the conventional school education and dis- the seat for Edinburgh arid St. Andrews 
cipline, and he did not make a favourable Universities. He had built a house for him- 
iniprcssion on the master of Balliol, Jowett, self at Newhmds Corner in Surrey, and 
and the dons, nor did he appreciate their became enthusiastic over new materials 
merits. However, he obtained a first class and methods of building. In 1005 he 
in the honour school of modern history in organized the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
1882. His quality was proved by the at Lctch^YO^th in order to stimulate pro- 
lastingfriendshipswhichhcmadewiththe gross in eottage-lniilding. In a practical 
best of his Balliol contemporaries, such as matter like building he had the same 
(Sir) IlevbcrtWaiTen.aftcvwardspresident naively eager love of experiment ns he 
of Magdalen College, II. C. Beeching, showed in literature, politics, and travel. 
nftei'AvarrJs dean of Norwich, and (Sir) Strachey felt it to be bis duty to warn 
Bernard Mallet, and with \V. T, Arnold, Great Britain of the inevitability of the 
of University College. European War, which he ^■oTesa^v. In bis 

In 188-1 Strachey settled in London paper and personally in Surrey ho took 
intending to read for tlie bar, to ivhieh he up rifle-sliootiiig ns advoented by Lord 
was called by the Inner Temple in 1885, Hoberts, Red Cross Volunt ary Aid, and 
but he plunged eagerly into journalism, the registration of ‘Surrey ■VetcrniiH’, ex¬ 
ile was soon contributing to the Salvrdatj soldiers, and trained men. Tliis led to liis 
Itevieiv, the Pall Mall Gazelle, the Econo- greatest contribiiLion to the country’s 
mist, the Manchester Guardian, niul, forces, for his scheme was aoi)ic(l beyond 
regularly, to the 67andrtrd, which accepted Surrey, and in 15)1-1 the War Oilicc had 
him in spite of the whiggistn. which he had ready a register of 250,ODO trained men 
inherited and the liberalism which he upon whom there •would liave been no 
professed. For the liberal-unionist party, other means of calling. Strachey was 
which he joined in 1880, he edited ivitli high sheriff of Surrey in 1014 and threw 
C. L. Graves the Liberal Unionist, and himselfintorccniitinganclolhcrworkwith 
he then began to mite for the Spectator, a feverish vigour wliich brought on a 
edited by his fatlier’s friends Ricliard Holt serious illness in 1010. A valuable piece 
Hutton [q.v.j and Meredith While To^vn- of work done in London was the gallicring 
send [q.v.]. In 1806 he was appointed of American and other journalists week by 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine, but in week at his house in Queen Anne’s Gate 
1808 Townsend handed tJic Specintor in ortler to meet Calhnct ministers and 
over to him, and Strachey became editor othens and to discuss the War with them, 
and proprietor, a position 'which he rc- After the War he recovered his healll\ 
tained until December 1025, The paper sunicicntly to vi.sit Canada and the United 
lost nothing in vigour as its interests States and to IceUire there in 11)26, but 
expanded. The circulation increased he died in London 26 August, 1027. His 
throughout the Eiiglisli-spcnking world, elder son predeceased him; his younger 
and for years it was the most influential son and his only daughter survived him. 
unionist weekly paper. It strcngtheneil Strachey’s pui)li.she(i works include 
Imperial and Anglo-American friendship, Great Bread Biots (1885, reissued 1008); 
and the interest in Indian affairs, which Indiisirial and Sockd Life and the Einpirc 
Townsend had made prominent, was not (1805) (The Citizen and (he Stale, 1‘art ii); 
diminished by an editor whose family had Prom Grave lo Gap (essays and studies, 
sent to India distinguished administrators 1807); The Problems and Perils of Socialism 
since the days of Henry Strachey, secre- (1908); The Praclical Wisdom of the Bible 
tary to Lord Clive. (1908); A A'cic Way of Life (articles re- 

Strachey married in 1887 Henrietta printed from the Spectator, 1909); The 
Mary Amy, daughter of Charles Turner Adventure of Living, a subjective auto- 
Simpson, and granddaughter of the biography (1922); The Biver of Life 
economist Nassau Senior [q.v.]. This (diaries, 102-1); The Madj)nn(i of the 
connexion coniirmed his individualistic Barricades (a novel, 1025); American 
views on social questions. He opposed Soundings (1926). 
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A portrait sketch of Straohey mode in 
1022 by Sir 'VVillinm RotheiiHtein is in the 
possession of Mrs. vStrnchey. 

[Strnchey’a writings; Amy Slrachcy, SI. 
Loe Slracliey: his Life and his Paper, 103U; 
personal Icnowleclgc,] W. V. Coopeu. 

STRATHCLYDE, Bauon (1853-1928), 
lIl^vye^ and politician. [Sec ‘Due, Alex- 

A-NDEU,] 

STRUTHERS, Sm JOHN (1857-1925), 
educationist and civil servant, was horn in 
Adclphi Street, CJliisgow, 10 Jniuinry 1857, 
the eldest son of Robert Struthers, de¬ 
scribed ns a provisioii-inci’clmnt, by his 
wife, Agnes Jhiir. lie was one of a numer¬ 
ous family, and A\’as ]irnclically adopted 
and brought up by bis father’s sister, who 
was well married in Renfrewshire and wms 
childless. Strulhcrs was educated at the 
parish sciiool at Mcavns, Renfrewshire, 
where he served for live years as a pupil- 
tc.aelicr. Thence he wen t to the Chureli of 
Scotland Training College, Glasgow, and,: 
combining his course at tlie college with a 
university course, he took his degree at 
Glasgow University with first-class honours 
in mental philosophy and a second class 
in classics. In 18HI he won an exhibition 
at Worcester College, Oxford, where he 
obtained a second class in classical moder¬ 
ations (1883) and n llrsb class in lilcrae 
himmiiores (1886). In 1880 he was ap¬ 
pointed an inspector of schools in Scotland; 
in 18D8 he was taken on to the adiniiiistra- 
tivestaCEofthe vSeottish Education Depart¬ 
ment as .senior examiner; in 1000 he 
became assistant secretary, and in 190‘1 
succeeded Sir Henry Craik [q.v.] ns 
secretary; that post he licld until his 
retirement under the age limit in 1922. 

Ill the department Striithers’s intimate 
knowledge of Scottish life and educational 
questions, his untiring industry, his con¬ 
sistency of purpose, and the sanity of his 
personal outlook were of the greatest 
value to Scottish education. Bchveen 1898 
and 100d> the framework of Scottish educa¬ 
tion was rcsl laped in every part and formed 
into a complete structure by means of a 
series of departmental minutes and eimi- 
lars. The rational i/ation of the grant 
system was completed; post-primary 
education was rc-elassilied and developed 
in new directions by tlie in.stitiition of 
‘higher grade schools’ and ‘supplementary 
courses'; continuation classes were regu¬ 
lated in a single system and grouped 
round ‘central institutions’; the training 
of teachers was reorganized. It is not too 


much to say that the initiation of these 
reforms was the work of Struthers, and 
theii* consolidation was the most charac¬ 
teristic part of what lie aceom))Iishcd as 
secretary. To some extent they hinged 
upon the Scottish Education Act of 1001, 
which raised the school-leaving age effec¬ 
tually to fourteen. 

The ensuing Acts of 1008,1913, and 1018, 
which, among other reCorjns, substituted 
county education authorities for .small 
school boards, .settled the voluntary school 
question, greatly ijnproved the condition 
of the tenching profession, in.stitiited a 
general sy.stem of medical inspection, with 
mcrlical treatment and the provision of 
food and clothing in necessitous cases, and 
extended the facilities provided by the 
existing bursaiy .system, were largely due 
to Struthers’s initiative. 

While an examiner Struthers had been 
a member (1808) of the royal commission 
on manual and jnactieal instruction in 
Ireland; and (as head of his clejiavtment) 
of the coininittee on local and imperial 
taxation (1012), and other committees. 
He was an active trustee of the Carnegie 
liibrary Trust and a lueinher of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Central Library for 
.Students. 

Struthers inavried in 1012 Gertrude, 
daughter of Julian Hill, of Dean’s Yard, 
Westniiiistcr, nephew of Sir Rowland 
Hill; they had no children. He was cre¬ 
ated C.B. in 1002, K.C.B. in 1910, and 
given the honorary degree of LL.D. by 
Aberdeen University in 1005. His portrait 
by Maurice GreifTenliagcn, remarkable 
both as n likeness and a work of art, was 
presented to him on his retirement. He 
died at his iiouse in Chelsea 25 October 
1925. 

[The Times, 20 October 1025; Glasgow 
Herald, 20 and 20 October 1925; private 
iiiforiniition.] M. F. IIicadlam. 

STRUTT', EDWARD GERALD (1854^ 
1930), agricnlturist, the fifth son of John 
James Strutt, second Baron Rayleigli, by 
his wife, Clara Elizabeth La Touche, 
clde.st daughter of Captain Richard Vicars, 
R.E., and sister of Hedlcy Sliafto Jolin- 
stone Vicars [(j.v,], was born at lii.s father’s 
country scat, Terling I’lacc, Essex, 10 
April 1854. ITe was educated at Win¬ 
chester and fit Trinity College, Cnmbi'iclge. 
He then became a pupil of Messrs. 
Rawlcncc and Squarcy, land agents, of 
Salisbury. In 1870 he was called upon by 
his eldest brother, Jolm William Strutt, 
third Baion Rayleigh [q.v.], to undertake 
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the management of the latter’g Essex 
estates. Tile farms were then for the most 
part in the liands of tenants, and he was 
able to do what was required while com¬ 
pleting his training. 

In 1877 Strutt went into partnership 
with Charles Parker, a friend of his boy¬ 
hood, and the London hrm of Strutt & 
Parker, land agents and surveyors, was 
founded, primarily in order to undertake 
the office of receiver (land agent) for the 
Lineolnshirc and Essex estates of Cuy’s 
Hospital. A few years of Strutt’s adminis¬ 
tration nearly doubled the income of tire 
hospital from the estates, mainly by means 
of raising the rents. He uitiinately (1010) 
negotiated the sale of the Lincolnshire 
estates to the Hoard of Agi iciilture, which 
desired control for the establishment of 
small holdings. A perpetual rent-charge 
was accepted in preference to a cash pay¬ 
ment, and the hospital gained £5,000 per 
annum by the transaction. 

In tlie meantime, tlie tenants on the 
Rayleigh estates had for the most part 
left, owing to the bad harvests and 
disastrous fall of wheat prices from 1878 
onwards, They could not be replaced, 
and it became necessary to take the land 
in hand. Strutt looked round for some 
alternative farming policy, and he found 
it in the development of large-scale arable 
dairy farming, lucerne and other rotational 
grasses being \ised to supplement tlic 
limited amount of pasture. Hi.s system 
depended above everything on careriilly 
kept records of milk yield. These were 
initiated in 1883. By weeding out the 
cows, the yield per head was progressively 
incrca sed to more than double wlint it had 
been at first. From ISOO the use of the, 
tuberculin test was progressively extended, 
and the reacting co^vs, which were at first 
found to be at least 50 per cent, of the 
whole number, were got rid of. The old 
cow houses were rejilaccd by new ones of 
hygienic construction, and other exacting 
standards of cleanliness introduced. At 
the time that these iinprovemeiits were 
made, they had a large measure of 
originality. In 1028, towards the end of 
Strutt’s career, there was on the Rayleigh 
estate a herd of 850 cows which won the 
championship for clean milk herds in 
England. 

Concurrently with these developments, 
a retail selling organization %vas formed in 
London, irith a number of centres, in¬ 
corporated as Lord llayleigh’s Dairies, 
Ltd. The farms on which the dairy herd 
was developed were and are preponder¬ 


antly arable, and this aspect was not 
neglected. Here, too, a system of records 
was instituted much in advance of current 
practice. The computed or loss on 

each field was shown, and these figures, 
when added up, were iouiul to give ii good 
approximation to the aotiia] proDk. From 
these records, which were in full operation 
from about 18D4, the average profit or 
loss on each crop could be determined. 
In the published records from 1894 to 
1011 profit was always shown on corn 
crops. On other crops tlicve was usually, 
but not inviirifthly, a profit. The financial 
rcsidt for cows, cntLlc, pigs, sheep, and 
poiiltiy were sepnrntcly shown. A system 
of prolit-sharhig was instituted, and the 
employees were cneoiiraged to invest their 
savings in the concern, on special terms, 
These facts are taken for the most part 
from Strutt’s presidential address to the 
Surveyors’ Iiislitution, delivered on 11 
November 1912. This was the chief 
occosion on whicli he gave a public ex¬ 
position of las view’s on agriinilturiil policy. 
He cinpliasiKcd the national importance of 
inaiiitaining the agt'leiiNtiral iiopu/ation, 
and discussed with moderation and re¬ 
straint what could be done to this end. 
His suggestions were: (1) an increase of 
arable land; (2) extension of small 
holdings; (3) agricultural education and 
research; (4) light railways; (5) govern¬ 
ment assistance in building rural cottages; 
land (Q) no adverse legislation against 
capital invested in the soil. In the con¬ 
cluding part of his address he cited facts 
and figures to show that if the cajiital 
which laid been expended on improving 
agricultural land were decliicLed, little or 
nothingreinaiijod winch could bereoifoned 
ns the *site value’ postulated by radical 
politicians. 

During the European lA’arof 1914-1018, 
Strutt’s help was largely relied on by the 
government in framing its agrieulturul 
policy. In 1915 the subinarine menace 
became serious and it was vital to increase 
to the utmost the lioine production of 
food, in order to set overseas transjjort 
free for other purposes, and, in the last 
resort, to avert the threat of starvation. 
Strutt sat on Lord Milner’s food prodiicl ion 
committee of 1015, and on Lord Scl- 
bornc’s committee of 191C on post-War 
agricultural poliejn In the meantime Mr. 
R. E. Prothero (afterwards Lord Ernie) 
had been appointed minister of agriculture, 
and Strutt was nttaclied to the ministry 
as ‘agricultural adviser’. lie was con¬ 
sulted on most matters of real di/Iiealty, 
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and it was largely ia reliance on his advice 
tlmt cDininilsion was applied to secure the 
ploughing up of additional grasslands. He 
judged that most Britisli farmers would 
loyally accept such a policy, if prices were 
giuirantccd. The Corn Production Act of 
1017 was the result: it proved that Strutt 
had correctly anticipated the attitude of 
the British farmers, who from reasons 
of discretion could not be fully informed of 
the necessities of the case. For his war 
services, he was made a Companion of 
Honour, on the institution of the order in 
1917. 

Strutt advised his friends not to op¬ 
pose the miuiinura wage for agricultural 
labourers, but as a compensation to the 
farmer lie tried, without ultimate success, 
to get the guarantee of corn prices con¬ 
tinued, After tlic harvest of 1022-1023 
this was abandoned. 

Both before and after the War Strutt’s 
agricultural entcrprise.s steadily increased. 
The firm of Strutt & Parker (Farms) Ltd. 
was incorporated just before the War. 
In 1870 lie liad begun farming 1,000 acres, 
and at the time of his death this had 
increased to 2f5,000 acres. During the j 
post-War period Strutt gave much of his 
energies to the development of the sugar- 
beet industry. He served on the royal 
commission on O.^ford and Cambridge 
Universities (1920-1022), and also on the 
royal commission on tariffs (1023) under 
Lord Milner. 

Strutt married in 1878 Maria Louisa, 
daughter of John Jolliffe Tufnell, of 
Langleys, Essex. They bad five sons (two 
of whom died in infancy) and three 
daughters. His home w’us at Whitclands, 
Hatfield Pevercl, on the Rayleigh property, 
and there he died 8 March 1930. 

As an agriculturist, Strutt was essenti* 
ally practical, and his farming was wholly 
directed to financial results. He was not 
by temperament a student, and he sought 
his information more from men than from 
books. He had a keen eye to avail himself 
of the resources of science, but valued it 
mainly for results. He Imcl, however, tlic 
.same capacity as his eldest brother for 
attending to essentials, and for closely 
adjusting means to ends. There was also 
Bonre personal resembhmee. He was of 
medium height, with fair complexion and 
soinew'hat rugged features. Up to about 
hi.s fiftieth year he was fond of hunting, 
but otherwise his work was his cliief 
interest and pleasure. In his personal 
relationships a strong luiman sympathy 
was his most marked quality. IneIBciency 
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or slackness moved him to anger, but his 
anger left no permanent sting. His death 
was mourned by a whole country-side, as 
was very evident at his funeral. 

A portrait of Strutt by Fiddes Watt is in 
possession of the family, 

[Loi-d Ernie in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, April lOiJl; II. Rider Ilagg.wl, Rural 
England,yo\.i,ppA(i2-4>70,lDQ2;ij:ssexWeekly 
Nem, 14 March 1930; personal knowledge.] 

IlA\'LEiair. 

STURDEE, Sin FREDERICK 
CHARLES DOVETON, first baronet 
(18.59-102.5), admiral of the ilect, was born 
at Charlton, Kent, 9 June 1850, the eldest 
son of Captain Frederick Rannie Sturdee, 
R.N., by ins wife, Anna Frances, daughter 
of Colonel Cliiii'les Hodson, of Oakbank, 
St. Helena. He was sent to the Royal 
Naval School at New Cross, and entered 
the Britannia as a naval cadet in July 
1871. He passed first out of the training 
ship and went to sea us a midshipman 
in July 1873, serving until 1878 in the 
Channel squadron and on the East Indies 
station. After promotion to sub -lieutenant 
in June 1878, Sturdee was for nearly two 
years at Portsmouth in the gunnery school 
ship Excellent for courses and examinations 
which he passed with great distinction. 
He was promoted lieutenant in May 1880. 
From February 1881 to September 1882 
he was in the lleela on tire Mediterranean 
station and took })art in the operations at 
Alexandria in 1882, for his services in 
which he received the medal and bronze 
star. 

Ifrom September 1882 to December 
1885 Sturdee was in the Vernon torpedo 
school, and made his mark as a brilliant 
torpedo olTicer. For tlie next three and a 
half years he served as torpedo lieutenant 
in the Bellerophon, Lord Clanwilliam’s 
ilagship on the North American and West 
Indies station. From 1889 to 1893 he was 
on the staff of the Vernon and was con¬ 
tinuously in command of torpedo boats; 
he gained more expcricnec of tlicse craft 
than any other lieutenant in tlie service. 
He was promoted commander in June 
1803, and then served at the Admiralty 
for four years in the naval orcinanee 
department as a torpedo specialist. Ho 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1804, liaving 
won it previously as a lieutenant. In 
November 1807 he went for two years in 
command of the Porpoise on the Australian 
station, and took command of the British 
force in Samoa in the summer of 1899 at 
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the time of the trouble between Germany 
and the United States. For Jiis services 
in handling a delicate international situa¬ 
tion Sturdee was awarded tlie C.M.G. and 
promoted captain. lie then returned to 
tire Admiralty as assistant director of 
naval intelligence until October 1002, 
wlien lie again went to sea an d commanded 
successive cruisers in home waters until, 
in May 1005, he became cliief of staff to 
Lord Charles Beresford, commander-in- 
chief of tlie Mediterranean fleet. Sturdee 
continued with Beresford on the latter’s 
transfer to tlie command of the Channel 
fleet in 1907; he had received tlic C.V.O. 
in 1006. His last year, before promotion to 
flag ranlc in September 190S, was spent in 
command of the Now Zeala?id battleship 
in the Channel fleet. In 1910 he com- 
maiided the flrst battle squadron for a 
year, and after presiding over the sub¬ 
marine committee at the Admiralty in 
1911, was again employed afloat in com¬ 
mand of Cruiser squadrons, being the 
senior cruiser admiral in the home fleet, 
until liis promotion to vice-admiral in 
December 1913. He had been created 
K.C.B. in the previous June. 

In July 1914, immediately before the 
outbreak of the European War, Sturdee 
relieved Admiral Sir Henry Jackson as 
chief of the war staff under Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, ftrst sea lord. The destruc¬ 
tion of the cruiser squadron under Sir 
Christoplier Ciadock [q.v,] at Coronel on 
1 Novciiiljer 1914 made it urgently neces¬ 
sary to deal with Admiral von Spec’s 
German cruisers; and, on Lord Fi-sber 
succeeding Prince Louis ns first sea loi'd, it 
was decided that Sturdee should be ap¬ 
pointed cominajidcr-in-chief in tlie Soiitli 
Atlantic and South Pacific Car this purpose. 
He reached Port Stanley in the Falkland 
Islands in tlic evening of 7 December 1014, 
and von Spec’s squadron was sighted the I 
next morning. Tlie decisive victov 5 ' of 
tlie Falkland Islands folio^s■ed, in rvhicli 
Sturdee with two battle cruisers, live 
cruisers, and one armed merchant cruiser 
flwnihilatecl the German squadron of two 
armoured cruisers, tliree light cruisers, 
and two colliers, one light cruiser alone 
escaping. Stuvdec’s services in this action 
were rewarded by a Iiaronetcy in January 
1910. 

Early in lOl.'j vSturdec hoisted bis flag 
in the /]c?ihoto in command of the fourth 
battle squadron, wliich he commanded at 
the battle of Jutland on 31 May lUlO. In 
the honours awarded after that buttle he 
was promoted K.C.M.G., and he remained 


in command of the fourth battle squadron 
until February 1018, being promoted 
admiral in May 1917. During his period 
in the grand fleet he dev^oted miicli time 
and thought to fleet tactics and to tactical 
and strategical games. He then beenme 
commandcr-in-cliicf at the Nore until 
1921, when iic was promoted admiral of 
the fleet and G.C.B, At the end of the 
War he received the thanks of pavliainent 
and a grant of £10,000. Soon after ceasing 
active service lie succeeded Lord ^lilford 
Haven (Prince Louis of Battenberg) as 
president of the Society for Nautical 
Research, and applied himself with wiiolc- 
hearted devotion and energy to the scheme 
for preserving Nelson’s flagship Viclonj 
and restoring her to lier original Trafalgar 
rig and condition. He laid siiet'cssrully 
adtieved this object before he died at his 
residence, VVnrgravc House, Ciimharley, 
7 May 1025. 

Sturdee wa.s a really able n.av.al ollicer, 
and an indefatigable student of Jiis pro¬ 
fession, who made his way to the liiglicst 
rank entirely by his own merits, hard wori:, 
and devotion to the Sci'\'ice. 

Sturdee married in 1882 Marion Adela, 
daughter of Wiflium Jolui Aiidiow.s, of 
Fortis Green, Middlesex. They had two 
children, Lionel Arthur Doveton (horn 
1884), who suocecdecl to the baronetcy, 
and Margaret Adela, who married Vice- 
Admiral Cecil Slinct Staveley. 

fAclmiralty records; piivnte information.] 
V. W. Babdioley. 

STTJRT, GEORGE (1803-1027),autlior, 
who ^vrote under the pseudonym of 
George Bouune, the younger son of 
Francis Sturt, by hia wife, Ellen, daughter 
of William Smitli, was born at l^irn- 
luun, Surrey, 18 June 1803. His paternal 
ancestors had worked at East Street, 
Farnhain, in a firm of wheelwrights whieli 
had existed since 1706. His graiulfatlicr 
had bought the business in IBIO; his father 
became head of it in 18(1.5, and died in 
1884, Ofhisearly life George SturthuH left 
avividaecoimtin^Sairth Boij in ihc Six¬ 
ties (1927). lie was educated ut Farnham 
gmininar school, where he was a teacher 
from 1878 until ] 885, when he entered the 
family business. Tic had learned, iiuder 
the influence of Rnskiu, to set handw'ork 
above the labour of the desk; and while 
acting ns manager nf tlie Khu(i ho took his 
share in all the brunches of the craft. In 
the early 'nineties he took a jiurtner, 
William Goatchcr, and himself went to 
live at Vine Cottage in the village of The 
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Bovinie, near rarnliain, where he foiiml SUTHERLAND, Siit THOMAS {I 834 Z 
leisure for writing. 1022), chairman of tlic Peninsular and 

In 1001 Sturt published, under the Oriental Steamship Company from 1881 

nfiine ‘George Bourne', The liellestcorth to 11)14, was born at Aberdeen 10 August 
Book, a study of an old labourer who 1834, the eldest son oF Robert Sutherland 
worked in his garden. It lias humour and a Jioiisc-painter, of Aberdeen, by his wife’ 
sympathy, but the stories told by the old Christian, daughter of Thomas Webster! 
labourer, Fredei'ick Bctte.sw'orth, are apt Thomas Sutlierland, while still a ciiild, lost 
to be prolix and somewhat pointless, and his fatlier, and he and his widowed motlier 
the author ns interlocutor has rather too went to live with her parents, the Web- 
large a port; in tlic scene. This book was sters. Tiic ciirliest inlluencc in his life was 
followed in 1007 by Memoirs of a Surrey the sober and scif-rcspccting atmo.sphcic 
Loboiirer, a contiauatvon o£ Bettcswortlr’s of his grandparents’ hovisc. He was 
history up to his death. Sturt’s subse- educated at tlie grninmar school and 
quent work included 2Vie/Istfcnding JBj(/bW university of Aberdeen, and at the age 
(IDIO), Change in Ific Vilhige (1912), Lticy ot nineteen came to London in order to 
IScllesivorlh (1913), William Smilif, Potter enter as a junior clerk the olllcc of the 
and Farmer (1020), and A Farmer's Life Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
(1922). The hist two are collected pany, to the service of which he devoted 
memories of his mother’s ancestors in the almo.st the whole of his business life, 
corner of Surrey round about Frimlcy and In 1SS4 Sulherland was sent out to 
Farnborough. William Smith was Sturt’.s Bombay, and had liis first experience of 
maternal grandfather; -John Smith, of Eastern travel. This was six years before 
A Farmer's Life, his uncle; both were men tlie railway from Alexandria to Suez wag 
of the old school, of fine character and built, and the overland journey between 
strong personality. The background to these two ports occupied three or four 
their histories is the life of the country in days. After a shoi-t stay in Bombay, 
days when Aldershot vvas open heath, and Sutherland was transl'cried to Hong 
the labours and humours of the people— Kong, rvlicrc he gave such proof of his 
small tradesmen, fanners, and squatters, ability that by the time he was twenty- 
Everywhere the author, whose writing is six he was apjiointcd sujierintciulent of 
generally lucid and graceful, displays a the compuny’.s Japan and China agencies, 
deep appreciation ofthcmentalvigourand He was one of tlie foiiiulcrs of the Hoiig 
sound sense of tlie older generation, and of Kong docks, as ■well us of the Hoag Kong 
the distinctive clmructcr of the landscape, and Shanghai Banicing Corporation, of 
In 1023 appeared Sturt's best book. The which he became the (irst vice-chairman, 
Wheelwright's Shop, a chronicle of the His sendees to the mercantile cominuiiity 
family business at Faruham during the w'crcrecogtu'iedby hisbeiug appoLiitcdby 
author’s management of it from 1085 to the governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, a 
1020. This book reveals not only tlie member of the legislative council of 
spirit of the wheelwright’s eiatt before Hong Kong. 

the coming of the machine age, but also After twelve years’ w’ork in the East, 
the traditional inctliods and manual skill Sutherland returned in 18()7 to London, 
of the workers. In their hands the English and was promoted to be inspector, and 
farm-wagon, for instance, is shown to be then assistant manager, of the Peninsular 
£1 thing of beauty in the ordering of its and Oriental Steanisliip Company. About 
lines and the perfect adaptation of its this time the completion of the Suez canal 
parts to the work it had to do. Every dc- threatened to rob the coinjiany of its 
tailofthecraftiscxplaiiied.thecharncters monopoly of the Eastern carrying trade, 
of the workers arc portrayed, and, uncon- and Sutherland was tlic moving spirit in 
Bciously, a striking self-portrait of the the necessary reconstruction of the I’cnin- 
author is furnished, sular and Oriental licet. Coutiimiug to 

Sturt’s last book, A Small Boy in the show administrative capacity, he was 
Sixties (1927), and The Wbceborigbt's advanced to tlie position of a managing 
Shop appeared under his own name. He dircetor in 1873, and eventually in 1881 
died 4 February 1927 at Vine Cottage, lie was elected cliuirman of the hoard. 

The Bourne. He was unmarried. The most important as well as the most 

[The Times Literary Supplement, 81 May >«tcresting business which Sutlierland 
1928; J. Coiiind, Soles on Life and LeUers, undertook on behalf of his company was 
1921; Sturt’s own works; private inCorma- tke conduct of the negotiations for an 
tion.] G. P. Scott. arrangement between British shipowners 
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and the Suez Canal Company. An agree- and sat for that constituency, first as a 
mcnt to obviate delays in working traJlic liberal, and then as a liberal unionist, 
through the catiai liad been reached in the until 1900. I-le was a member of the Load 
spring of 18811 by the liberal government Line commission (1882), and also a incinber 
of the day, represented by Mr. Gladstone of the royal commission on llie financial 
and Lord GrajivlJic. But tins agreement relations bctw'ccn Great Brilain and Jrc- 
had been considered so unsuitable tlmt it land (1803). He was one of His Majesty’s 
was never submitted to the House of lieutenants for the City of London and was 
Commons, and the shipowners, acting on a created li.C.M.G. iii 1891 and advanced 
hint from tliegovei'Jimciitjtooktlie matter to G.C.M.6. in 1897. 
in hand themselves, In October of the Sulhcvland married in 1880 Alice (died 
same year negotiations with M. Ferdinand 1020 ), daughter of the Rev. ,To]in Mac- 
de Lcsseps and Ins son, M. Charles de naught, vicar of St. Chrysostom's, Lfver- 
Lesseps, were opened by a visit paid by the pool, and had two sons and one daughter, 
latter to the London ofTtces of the l*cnin- Hia sons were both killed in action, one 
sular and Oriental Steamship Company, in the South Afrienn War and one in tJie 
Sutherland explained the iniquircments of European War. Siithcj'laiicl died at his 
the shipowners, and the result was the London hoitse in Buckingham Gate 1 
ngrcemejitofNo^’cmberlSSBknownastlje January 1922. 

‘Programme de Londres’. By this instru- [The Times, 2 nnd 0 Jainmi’y 1022; private 
ment British shipowners were admitted inronnutioii.] A. Cociihanc. 

to a share in the managcmcjrt of the canal, 

with a right to appoint seven directors, SWINTON, ALAN AllCHIBALD 
and it was also agreed that after the Canal CAMPBELL (1808-1980), electrical engi- 
Company had received ci fair dividend, neer, Lorn at 9 Albyn Place, Edinburgh, 
the balance of profit should be applied to 18 October 1803, was tlic third son of 
the reduction of dues. This settlement Archibald Campbell Swinton, D.L., of 
was of much more advantage to Great Kiinmergliainc, Berwickshire, professor 
Britain than the agreement previously ofeivil law in liic ui?ivcr,si(.y ofEdinlnirgli 
negotiated by the government, under ]8‘1'2-18G2, by his wife, Goorgiinm Caro- 
w’hicli a substantial loan w'as to be made line, daughter of Sir George Sitwell, second 
to the Canal Company; for under Sutiier- baronet, of Benisbaw, Derby.slhre, As 
land’s settlement the Canal Company a child, Swinton showed a decided bent 
itself was to provide funds for widening towards engineering, and developed eon- 
tlic canal. The ariangements at the time siderable skill in photography, which 
gave general satisfaction. The tolls began remained a lifelong liobby. In 1878 he 
to be reduced in 1884, and, in addition, a was sent to Fctlcs College, where his 
considerable sum was saved aimiuilly by hatred of games and dislike of orthodox 
the shipowners in pilotage dues. Suthcr- methods of instruction seem to have made 
land himself became one of the directors life very dillleult for him. At the age of 
of the Canal Company, and at the time of liftcen, two years after the invcnlioii of 
his death ivns senior vice-president. TJic tlie telephone, lie made, at scliool, nil 
services rendered by him in this affair excellently working installation eonncct- 
W’cre apin-cciated so highly by Ins own iiig two houses. In 1881 he wen t to Havre 
company that the shareholders presented to study French luul mnlhcniivLica, and 
him with the money necessary to qualify visited the Paris exhibition, where he was 
him ns a director of the Caiml Company, deeply impressed by the clccti ieul inven- 
Sutherland resigned the chairmanship tions which he saw. 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamshij) In 1882 Swinton began a live years’ 
Company in 1014, after being connected apprcnlieesliip in the engineering works 
witli that undertaking for sixty years, for of Sir \V. G. (afterwards Lord) Armstrong 
the last tliirtytliree of which he had been at Elswiek-on-Tyne, In 1888 his book 
chairman. His successor in ollice, paying The P-Tinciplcs nvd Practice oj Ti^lcclric 
a tribute to his iiieinavy, said that Suthcr- Lightini> was published by Messrs. Long- 
land had done imieh to maintain the man, and thcieufter lie became cliielly 
supremacy of British shipping and the interested in the clcetrical side of Ann- 
high regard in which British shipowners strong’s bu-siness. He was the lirsL to 
mul tlicir methods arc held among foreign employ lead-covered wires and cables I'or 
competitors. electric wiring in isliips, in place of the 

Sutherland entered the House of Com- cumbersome methods then employed to 
mona as member for Grecnodc in 1881 , | prevent the penetration of moisture. 
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In 1887 Swinton went to Loudon to 
work up an independent practice cis 
electrical contractor and consulting engi¬ 
neer. He carried out electric lighting in¬ 
stallations in ninny country houses, and 
was connected with several of the earliest 
electric supply companies, notably those 
which were the first to employ steam 
turbines—for example, the Scarhorough 
Klcetvic Supply Co. and the Cnmhridgc 
Electric Supply Co., of which latter lie 
became managing director. He was also 
connected with Messrs, Crompton & Co. 
and was consultant to Sir William Arm¬ 
strong, He gave up the contracting side 
of his business in I904i. 

liis ability to estimate rapidly the value 
of new discoveries jnarked out Swinton as 
a pioneer in the application of electricity 
in this country. The first photograph 
produced by X-rnys in England was taken 
by him and published in Nature (28 
January 1806) within a month of the 
announcement of Rontgcn’s discovery. 
By 1807 doctors and surgeons were bring¬ 
ing liim their patients for examination 
with the aid of X-rays, so that Swinton 
must have been one of the first radio- 
graiihcrs employed by the medical profc.s- 
siou. Erom this date auward-s Swinton 
read many papers of fundamental im¬ 
portance before the Royal Society and 
otlier learned societies, dealing with his 
observations on X-rays and cathode rays. 
His ivritings were, in gcneml, of a descrip¬ 
tive nature, his great skill as an experi¬ 
menter and his extraordinarily wide 
scientific knowledge being his greatest 
assets. His discovery of the high tempera- 
ture.s obtainable by the focusing of 
cathode rays led to a study of the luminos¬ 
ity of rave earths and was demonstrated by 
the conversion of a diamond Into coke. 

In association with Sk Charles Parsons, 
vSwinton w'us intimately connected with 
the early development of the steam 
turbine and with the construction of the 
turbine ship Twbinia, a torpedo-boat de¬ 
stroyer which at the naval review of 1807 
attained the tlicn astonishing speed of 
88 ^ knots. 

Swinton, who lived in London in’Chostcr 
.Square, met nearly all the eminent men 
of science of his day, and received nuicli 
encoiii'iigeincnt in lus work from Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Armstrong, and Sir William 
Crookes. In 180(3 he intiodaced GugUcliuo 
Marconi to (Sir) William Preecc, who 'was 
then engineer-in-chief to the Post Ofiice; 
and rapid developments in radio-tcle- 
graphy ensued. Swinton was also respon¬ 


sible for investigating the papers left by 
the inventor, David Edward Hughes 
[q.v.], nnd proved that Hiiglies liacl made 
successful ex]5ci'iments in wireless tele¬ 
graphy over short distances in 1879, some 
years before Hertz's discovery. 

Swinton w'os a member of the Institu¬ 
tions of Civil, Mcehiiiiical, and Electrical 
Engineers, and was for four years vice- 
president of the last. In 1911 he was 
president of the Rontgen Society, and in 
1913 of the Radio Society. For several 
years he was cliairnuui of the Royal 
Society of Arts, and in lob's was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. He gave 
his services freely to many scientific 
societies, which owe much to his philan¬ 
thropy. He died at his house, 40 Chester 
Square, 19 February 1000. He was un¬ 
married. 

[A'fl/«rc, 8 March 1000 j Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol, exxx, A, 1031; Alan A, 
Campbell .Swinton, Autobiographical and other 
wrilings, 1030.] S. E, A. Landale. 

TAYI.OR, HENRY MARTYN (1842- 
1927), matheniatician, was bom at Bristol 
G June 1842, the second son of the Rev, 
James Tfvylor, who afterwards became 
hcadmsustcr of Wakefield gvatmuar school, 
by his wife, Eliza Johnson. He was 
educated at Wakefield nnd at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whicli lie entered as 
a minor scholar in 18fiX. He graduated as 
third -wrangler in 180.^, and was awarded 
the second Smitli’s jn’izc. 

Taylor cherished for a time tire inten¬ 
tion of going to the bar, nnd was in fact 
called by Lincoln’s Inn, l)ut soon re¬ 
linquished the design, After liolding the 
po.st of vicc-pvincipnl of the Scliool of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer¬ 
ing at Kensington (18(5.'j-1809), lie re¬ 
turned to Cambridge in 1869 as assistant 
tutor on the matbematlcal staff of Trinity 
College. He had been elected a fellow, 
under the oldcovupctitive system, in 1866. 
Thenceforward his life w’as spent in the 
service of hi.s college and university until 
his retirement in 1894. He became tutor 
of the college in 1874-, aiul liold tlic position 
for the usual pcrioil of ten years. 

Taylor’s iimthcmalieal leaning.s were 
mainly towards geometry, in its iiiliiitive 
asjicct, ns is indieated by the jiapers wliich 
he contributed to the London Mathe¬ 
matical Society (of ’.vhich he was one of 
the earliest members), to the Philosophical 
Transactions, and the Cambridge Trans- 
actions. .Special reference may be made 
to his papers on Inversion, on PlaneCurves, 
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and on Solid Geometry. He had a rigid 
standard of verbal and logical accu^ac 3 ^ 
and was often consulted by friends, includ¬ 
ing Lord Rayleigh, on stylistic and other 
matters, where his judgement was valued. 

When released from tutorial duties at' 
the early age of fifty-two, Taylor might 
reasonably Imve looked forward to some 
years of useful mathematical work, but 
tliese expectations were defeated by tlie 
severe calamity which soon befell him. 
An attack of influenza was followed by 
partial, and later by complete, blindness. 
He met this disaster with admirable 
courage. He continued for a time to 
interest himself in mathematical questions, 
with something like enthusiasm, and in¬ 
deed his two most original papers, re¬ 
quiring a high degree of constructive 
imagination, were tliose which he con¬ 
tributed, after his blindness, to the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions and to the volume 
commemorating the jubilee of Sir G. 
Gabriel Stokes (1900). 

Taylor’s most notable work, however, 
was yet to come, and lay in n somewhat 
different direction. Hia own nllliction had 
led him to consider how, with his own 
special training and acquirements, he 
could most usefully help tho.so in like case. 
He found that although a certain amount 
of literature was accessible to the blind 
through the medium of the Braille script, 
there was no provision of a scientific kind. 
Taylor made it his duty to try to tl)row 
open to them in some degree this province 
also. He soon made liimsclf expert on the 
Braille typing machine, and with his 
own hands transcribed a scries of ele¬ 
mentary books on mathematics and 
various branches of natural science. He 
was here faced with the problem that the 
Braille system had no provision for mathe¬ 
matical notation, whilst diagruins were, of 
co\irsc, a special dilTiculty, Taylor nccord- 
ingly gave nincli tliouglit to the invention 
of suitable symbols and contrivances. 
The question of expense was a furtlicr 
dilfieulty; tlie rcprofluction and multi- 
plication of the bulky volumes was costly. 
In order to meet tliis, Taylor, with the 
assistance of his friends, started an Em¬ 
bossed Scientific Book Fund, which was, 
to bis great satisfaction, accepted ns a 
trust by the Royal Society, and is now 
aclininisLered by a special committee of 
the fellows. Taylor had himself been 
elected a fellow in 'J898. 

In aiklition to bis scientific and educa¬ 
tional interests, Taylor had a strong 
practical sense which found an outlet in 
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the administrative business of his college, 
and also, later, in municipal affairs. He 
was one of the university representatives 
on the Cambridge town council and was 
in due course elected ahlcrman, and finally 
mayor in 1904. 

Taylor was a singularly modest man, 
and devoid of personal ambition. He was 
a loyal and generous friend, and a 
scrupulously fair opponent. Before his 
blindness, he liad shared in the usual 
recreations of his time, ‘real’ tennis, 
cricket, shooting, flsliing, and billiards, in 
all of whicili lie was comjictcnt. He had 
also been fond of travel, and of mountiiin 
excursions. His last few years were clouded 
by increasing infirmity. He died nt Cam¬ 
bridge 18 October 1927, He never 
married. 

[Proceedings of l:Iio Royiil Sooicty, vol. 
cxvii, A, 1028 (portmit); persoiuil knowledge.] 

H. Lamu. 

TEALE. THOMAS PRIDGIN (1881- 
1023), surgeon, the eldest son of Thomas 
Pridgin Terile, by his wife, Frances Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles isherwood, 
curatc-in-chargc of Rrotherton, Yorkshire, 
was born at Leeds 28 June 1881. He was 
the son, grandson, and nepliew of Leeds 
■ surgeons. His fatlier was a distinguished 
F.11.S., the inventor of the ‘long anterior 
flapMnethod of amputation of the leg, and 
author of the standard work of bis day on 
hcj'nin. The name Pridgin, a corruption of 
Prujean, is an indication of Tcalc’s 
Huguenot descent througli his paternal 
grandmother. 

Thomas Pridgin Tcale the younger was 
educated first at I.ecds grammar school, 
and from the age of thirteen to eighteen 
at Winchester College under the licad- 
innstensliip of Dr. George Moberiy. 
Thence he proceeded to Brasenosc College, 
Oxford, where lie vend mathematics, He 
received his medical training at King’s 
College, London, of which he was later 
elected an honorary fellow. After a sliort 
period of continental travel and study, 
he began practice in Lced.s in 18,50. He 
was elected surgeon to the Leeds General 
Inlirnuiiy in 1884 and sewed for twenty 
yeaw, being afterwards appointed to the 
consulting staff. In eollnborntion with 
his eminent colleague (Sir) Tlioinas 
Clifford Allbutt [q.v.] 'J’cale was a pioneer 
I in ‘team work’ in nieciioinc and in the 
surgical treatment of sciofulous neck. At 
the instigation of AllbuLt, 'I'cale undertook 
the experiment of removing enlarged 
tiibci-culous glands before siipperalion 
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Imd occiirrerl; his cxnmplc was soon 
{^encTdlly followed. Teale, like his father, 
was expert in the treatment of vesical 
cnlevilos, and their joint experiences at 
the Leeds General Ii\(innary in thi.s hraneli 
of surgery covered a period of almost 
eighty years. He favoured the cru.s]iing 
of stones by the delicate opci’atioii of 
lithotvity, provided the surgeon was 
trained in the use of an instrument re¬ 
quiring special skill. In the days when the 
Lancet expressed the view that n surgeon 
^vI^o lost a patient after the operation of 
ovariotomy should be indicted for nmn- 
slaugliter, Teale advocated tmd employed 
this method, and Iiis success did much to 
rescue it from disrepute. His contributions 
to literature were not numerous; but he 
UTotc importajit papers on traclieotomy, 
on riipturccl perinaeum, and on dilatation 
of the anal sphincter, In his oplithalniic 
practice Teale designed a suction cuvette 
for the extraction of soft cataract; he 
invented an operation for symblcpharon; 
he showed the value of atropine in the 
treatment of iritis; and he described two 
cases of cysticercus in the ej^e, discovered 
by the ophthalmoscope. Ho lectured on 
the abandonment of irideetonry iu tlic 
extraction of hard cataract. All his writ¬ 
ings were expressed with modesty wliich 
rvon for them n most favourable reception. 

Perhaps one of the greatest services 
rendered by Teale to tlie cause of surgery 
was his early recognition and ciiforecment 
of the truth of the teaching of Lord Lister 
[q.v.]. At the Leeds General Infirmary, 
when senior colleagues were hesitant or 
scoffing, he practised antiseptic surgery, and 
was one of the most successful apostles in 
spreading tlie new gospel. He was an 
advocate of ether anacstiiesi'a, as opposed 
to all other methods, and cliloroform was 
vigorously excluded from his practice. As 
lecturer and teacher by the bedside. Tonic, 
denied the gift of oratory, made a strong 
and almost unforgettable impression by 
his earnestness, dircctne.ss, simplicity, con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm, and sturdy reliance 
upon personal experience. 

Tcalc’s interests exLcnded to sanitation. 
He invented new Iheplaccs and new 
pokers ; he taught the virtues of ventila¬ 
tion ; lie was an eager and exacting author¬ 
ity upon sewers. On domestic liygicnc he 
lectured to the Royal Institution iu 1880, 
and in this important matter no man had 
so quick and vivid nn infiucnce upon his 
generation. He wrote Dangers to HeaHh; 
a pictorial gtiide to domestic sanitary dejects, 
which passed through four editions (1870 


(two), 1881, and JHBil) niul was translated 
into French, Spanish, and lliilian, and 
into German by J’rinecss Ilelciiii (Princess 
Christian of Scl3lc.swig-IIolsl(!iii), In 1888 
Teale was eleelC'd I'Mi.S, He was for many 
yeans examiner iu siirm ly at Llie univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, and from 187(5 to 31)01 he 
W'as a member of the CJeneral Medical 
Council. 

Teale added niueh to the Kcicnee of 
surgery, and practised the craft with 
lmnd.s wliieli, for clci'Liicss, gcttllcness, 
exquisite delicacy of toiicii, and (dfeetive 
movement, were unsurpassed in Ids day. 
TJio.se two great ad vanees, anae.sthesi.saad 
antiseptic .siirgeiy, u'ere adr'oeated juid 
practised by'i'eidc wlien l.lic inind.sol'other 
men were imprcpaied fully to iiiuler.staud 
tlieir signiiicnncc. Tlie tuivociuiy of such 
a man at that time was u great asset, for 
he wns known to be aver.se fioin wild 
udventurcs. His vision was ueiite uucl 
penetrating; his judgement giavc, .sane, 
and cautious; but wlicn convinced of the 
right way he was joyou.s and eager ii\ its 
pursuit ami practice. 

Teale married twice: first, in 1802 his 
cousin Alice (died 18S)1), d:iugliler of the 
Ucv. William Henry 'I'cule, rector of 
Devizes, and had four sons and four 
daughters; secondly, in 181)1) Miu-y .lane 
ISlizabelh, secojul dauglder of Diiiiid 
Charles Jones, of Tannvorlli, and had no 
is.suc. Tcnlc died at l.eeds 18 November 
11)28. 

[IbocccdiMgs of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
B, 11)2-1 (poi’lrail).] Movniuan. 

TEAIX, Sni JETHRO JUSTINIAN 
HARRIS (3840-11)2-1), geologist, Imm at 
Northlcach, Glouceslersldre, H Juiuiary 
1840, was the only and po.stimnious son 
of Jethro Teall, landowner, of Sandwich, 
Kent, by his wife, Mary, diiugliter of 
Justinian Hathaway, of NartJileach. He 
received his early education at NorLlilcach 
grammar school, and later was sent to 
Berkeley Villa school, ChellcnJiam, wlicrc 
he developed a LisLe for natural history 
and the sciences, especially elieinistry, 
botany, and geology. Having ohlaiiied 
a sound iiialhcmulieal training, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to St. Jolin’s College, Cnnibihlge, 
in 1801), with the inieatioii of reading for 
the maUicmutlenJ tripos, Inil Jailing under 
the inspiring inlluenee of Ids college Liilor, 
(Professor) Thomas George Ronney [q.v.], 
he forsook mallicinaties and devoted 
himself wholly to njiLunil science. He was 
privileged to attend the last course of 
lectures delivered by Adam Sedgadek 
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[q.v.], the ‘VVoodwardian professo? of geo¬ 
logy, obtained a first class in the natural 
sciences tripos onfir2, gTariiiuted B-A-tlie 
following year, and M.A. in 1878. 

In lS7‘i. Teall was tlic first recipient of 
the Sedgwick j)rjze for geology, endowed 
in memory of the late Woodwardian 
professor. The following year (1875) he 
was elected to a fellowship at his college, 
and he held it until his marriage, four 
years later (1870), with Harriet, daughter 
of (Icoi'gc Hobevts Coweii, of Nottingham. 
After taking his degree he devoted himself 
to lecturing under tlie university extension 
scheme and to petrographical research. 
Tcail’s earlier contributions to petrology 
include outstanding papers on the ‘Cheviot 
Lavas’ (1888), ‘The North of England 
Dykes’ (18«4), ‘Tlie Whin Sill’ (1884), 

‘ The Metamorphosis of Dolcritointo Horn- 
blendcschist’ (1885), and the ‘Origin of 
Banded Gneisses’ (1887); most of these 
appeared cither in the Qumierly Journal of 
the Geological Society or in the Geological 
Magazine. Ilis concurrent miiieralogical 
studies on such subjects as ‘Andalusitc 
from the Checsewring, Cornwall’ (1887), 

‘ Rutilc-nccdlcs in Clays’ (1887), ‘Minerals 
from tlie Lizard ’ (1888) found ready publi¬ 
cation in tlie Minei-ulogical Magazine. He 
was one of the first geologists to draw 
attention to inincralogienl changes mduced 
by stress within the earth’s crust, and to 
deal soieiitifically with tlie natural history 
and genesis of many important minerals 
of inctamorpliic origin. 

Teall’s extensive study of British 
igneous rocks insjiircd him with the idea 
of publishing in parts a monograph on 
lirilish reirographij, of which subject his 
mincralogical and geological Icnowlcdge 
and Ills intimacy wth cuwent petro- 
graphical literature made him the best 
possible exponent. He began the publi¬ 
cation of tlii.s valuable and beautifully 
illustrated work in 188(5, but owing to the 
failure of his original publishers its com¬ 
pletion was (Iclnyed until 1888. Tluswork 
remains a moiuiniciit to his scientific 
ability, his broad outlook, and clear, 
uiihiiiscd interpretation of geological 
observations. 

At the invitation of (Sir) Archibald 
Cleikic [(i.v.'j, Teall joined the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain in 1888, and at 
(uu'.e iindevtook jietrographieal work con¬ 
nected with the dcLiiiled survey in progress 
in iSeodand and .saufcJi-ivcst liUglund. 
This led him to publi.sh in ollieial memoirs 
the results of many important petro- 
grophical investigations,mainly connected 


with the Lewisinn Gneisses, the Torridon 
Sandstone, and the post-Cambrian igneous 
roclts. Extra-ollicinl publications of ex¬ 
ceptional scientific value were those on 
the Plutonic lioclce of Gavabal Hill (with 
J. H. Dakyns, 1892), on Borolauile (with 
J. Horne, 1803), and several papers on 
the rocks of the Lizard, Cornwall (with 
Howard Fox, 1801, 1803), Teall suc¬ 
ceeded Gcikie as director of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain in 1901. His able 
administration, which terminated on his 
retirement in 1014, left alasting impression 
upon that institution: the scope of its 
activities was enlarged, its sciciitilic status 
studiously upheld, and its general utility 
and educational value still further in¬ 
creased. 

Teall was elected n fcllmv of the Geolo¬ 
gical Society in 1873 and of the Royal 
Society in 1800; of the fornicr he was 
secretary (1893-1807) and presklont (1000- 
1902). He received from the Geological 
Society first the Bigsby medal ( 1880 ), and 
later (1905) its highest award, the IVollas- 
ton medal; the Acadcniie des Sciences of 
Paris awarded him the Dclesse prize in 
1007. He also held doctorates of the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Bublm, 
and St. Andrews. He wos knighted in 
1016. He died at his home at Dulwich 
2 July 1924. His wife and tiro sons sur¬ 
vived him. 

Tenll was a true scientist with the widest 
scientific sympathies. He was never rash 
in his conclusions, always free from the 
tyranny of theories, and always regardful 
of any piece of evidence howc\'er small. 
Thus his published works hold to-day an 
imiioi'tant and honoured place in gco- 
logicftl literature, and many of them, such 
as his presidentifd addresses to the 
Geological Society and the Geologists' 
.'Vssociatioii, iiilluenced greatly the trend 
of modern pctrogrnpJiical tliouglit. 

[‘Eminent Living Geologists’ in the Geo- 
logical Magazine, vol. vi, loiio (portniit); Pi'u- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xcvii, B, 
J026; Quarlerly Joitrnal of the Geological 
Society, vol. Ixxxi, 1025.) H. IL TiioMxs. 

terry, Dame (ALTCL) ELLEN (1847- 
1928), actress, was born in Smithford 
Street, Coventrj', 27 February 1847, the 
thii'fl dauglitcf mul tliiid of tlie eleven 
cliiklren of Benjainm TevvV, aetor, by his 
wife, Sarah Bailnrd, actress, daiiglitcv of 
a ScotBsli miinstcr at Povtsmoutli. Ben¬ 
jamin Terry’s falhci; was H. B. Tcviy, 
an innkeeper at I’oi'Lsinouth, Three of 
Ellen Tcri-y’a sisters, Kate, Marion, and 
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Florence, ami n brother, Fred, also went 
01 ) tlie stage. Ellen’s first appearance on 
the stage was as the boy MamilHus in 
Claii'lcs Kean’s production of ThcWinter'n 
Talc at the Princess’s Theatre, honclori, 28 
April 18fjO. With Kean she also acted PucU 
in A M>(!suw})}cr-N)^!it's Vream (1860), 
Ar thur in King John (1858), and Fleaiicc 
in Alacbeih (1851)), besides a fairy in a pan¬ 
tomime and many otlier parts. 

Ellen Terry’s childhood was full of 
work, and in 1802 slic went to the Theatre 
Iloyal, Bristol, to the company of J. H. 
Chute, for Avhoin she appcarcfl as Tilaiiin 
at tlie opening of the Theatre IToynl, Bath, 
in March 1808. Her dre.ss for that part was 
designed by the architect Edward William' 
Godwin [q.v.], Avhose nccpiahitauce she 
first made at Bristol. In the spring of I 
1863 she j oined the company of John | 
Baldwin Buckstonc [q.v.] at the Hay -1 
market d’heatre. Her parts there included I 
Hero, Desdeinona, Kerissa, Lady Touch¬ 
wood in The ]3eUe's SiraUfftem, Flora in' 
The Duke's Motlo, Julia in The liivats, and 
Mary Meredith in Our American Cousin 
by Tom Taylor [q.v.], in which Edward 
Askew Sothcni [q.v.] was giving his 
celebrated performance of Lord Dun¬ 
dreary. lint Ellen Terry rcgaidcd her 
season at the Hayumrket as a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. She was restless and not hap])y, 
and the theatre had come to seem to her 
less interesting than the studio. Tom 
Taylor had introduced her to the painter 
George Frederic Watts [q.v.], who was 
enelinnfced with her beauty; ami on 20 
February 1804 she was irunricd to him at 
St. Barnabas clmrch, ICensitigton. Watts 
was then nearly forty-seven years old. 
He and his circle treated his wife like 
a child—not without some provocation 
from her j)layful high spirits. Against her 
will n separation was arranged in June 
18G5. Slie went baek to the stage, and in 
October 1867 joined Alfred Sydney Wigan 
[q.v.] at the New Queen’s Theatre, T.^ng 
Acre, to play Mrs. Mildmay in Tom 
Taylor’s Still Waters Ihin Deep and other 
parts, amongthem Katharine in Kn//mri»e 
(md Peiriicftio (Garrick’s version of The 
Taminfi of the Slnurio), in which, in Decem¬ 
ber 1807, .she nettxi for the first time with 
(Sir) Henry Irving [q.v.]. She was still 
nciLlier hnjipy nor successful on the stage, 
and in 1868 she left it and set up house in 
Hertfordshire with her friend Godwin. 
The theatre saw !)cr no more for six years, 
during which time she gave birth to her 
daughter Edith Craig, and lierson Edward 
Gordon Craig. 


Anxiety for lier cliildreii’s future in. 
diicccl lillcn Terry to accept nn oiler from 
Cliuric.s Kende [q.v.]. On 28 ii'clnuary 
1874 she took )ip tlic piui. of Philipiia in 
Keade’s The iVanderiu^ Heir at the New 
Queen’sTiicntrc, and in tlie siiinincr toured 
with lleadc, from wliom she learned much 
of the art of aeting. On 17 Ajiril 1875, 
at the age of twenty-ciglit, she reached 
the tiirniiig-p«)int of her ciircer, wlien slic 
appeared ns Fortin in the ])ro)liH;Lion of 
The Merchant of Feiiia: ;il; the old Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre staged by (Sir) S(|uirc 
BniicrofL [q.v.J and liis wife. Tin: play 
ran for only three \veeks, but Ellen Terry, 

I in looks nncl in uc-l ing, was the high j)oint 
I of beauty In a beautiful production. Her 
I personal succc.ss led to I'lirther work with 
the Bancrofts. 

In November 1H7G F-llcu Terry went 
' for eighteen nionths to the Court 'riieatro, 
where (Sir) John Hare [q.v.] gave Ivor her 
I second great r3j)porLiinitv, nanudy the 
part of Olivia in tlie adaptation by W. G. 
Wills [q.v.] of GoUisinitli’s Hirer o/ lF«/i-c- 
field(2S March 1878). In (hat part, which 
remained in her repertory iiulil ItlOO, she 
provctl her [lower of rcdiKMiig licr audictiec 
to tears. Godwin iind slic luul iiarlcd 
eojiijMiiiy, but not friendship, in 1875; 
uiul on 21 N(»vember 1877 (^Val.ls having 
divorced her in Llmt year) slur married 
diaries davering Wardell, wlio acted 
under the name of Charles Kelly. In 1881 
they were jutliclaliy .separaletl. 

In 1878 Henry Irving, liaving bccnnic 
sole lessee of the f/yceuni 'J’licalre, engaged 
Ellen Terry to pUiy Dpladia in Ids I'orth- 
coming production of Iltnnlcl, and slic 
appeared in that part on the opening 
night of his inanngcincnt (110 Deccinher). 
Thus begun an associatioiv wlii(di lasted 
unimpaired until 18116 and unluxikcn until 
1002. Up tin 1896 I'llleti Terry fjlayed Uie 
leading fciunle parts in all Irving’s ])i' 0 ' 
diJcUojis. The list (cxcliuling revivals and 
single performances for cliariLy) is as 
follows: 1878, Opiudia. 1870, I’aidino in 
TheLadif of D)jons; Hiilh in /vageNr /{ram ; 
ITenrictta Maria in Charlvs I ; Portia. 
IHflO, lolantlic in a [ilay of that luune hy 
Wills. 1881, Cammii in 7'hn ('lip; Lelilia 
Maidy in The lielk's Slr/ilai>riii ; J)es- 
demona. 1882, .Juliet; Heutriee. 
•Icaniictlc in The. Lijoiis Mail; ('l<'iiienliae 
in Itobert Macairv.. 1881, Vifilii. 1885, 

Olivia in Olivia; Warguerile in 
1886, Peggy in .lames Kenney’s I'arec 
Raising the Wind. 1887, Ellaline in The 
Amber Heart. JS88,1.atly Jllachetli. 1889, 
Catherine Duval in 2'he Dead Heart. 1800, 
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Lucy iVsMou in Koueiimood by H. C.jPaMsl 'with Cissie LofUis ns Miivoiicrite, 
Mcnvale. 1801, Nance Oldfield in the play Ellen Terry went to Stratford-npori-Avon 
of that name by Cliavles Readc. 1802, in order to play Queen Katliarine with 
Queen Katharine in King Henry VIU', (Sir) Frank Benson’s company. In June 
Coi’deha. 1893, Rosamund in Seckel. she appeared with great success at His 
1804, Guinevere in King/Irdmr by Joseph Majesty’s Theatre as Mrs. Page in The 
Comyns Carr. 1800, Imogen, 1807, Merry Wives of Windsor produced by 
Catharine in Madame Sans-Gine. 1808, (Sir) Herbert Bcerbolim Tree [q.v.J. In 
Catherine in Peier the Great by Laurence 1003 she ventured into management. Tlie 
Irving; Sylvia Wynford in The Medicine theatre was the Imperial, in Westminster; 
Mon by Robert Ilichens and H. D. TraiU. and there in Ajuil she produced The 
18m), CUnlcc in 2l<jbcsjnen-e,Q.nadaptatioii Piftings, an English version by Williaiu 
by Laurence Irving from the Frcncli. Archer of Ibsen’s 7’/ic F£;i;ing.9 fd//eige/roid, 
lij()],Voluinnia. She took part in Irving’s herself taking tlie part of Hiordie. The 
eight American tours between 1888 and staging was by Gordon Craig, and wns the 
1001. In the summer of 1002 she wns first example of his art on a large scale. It 
acting nt the Lyceum only twice a week, won golden opinions, but the cost was 
in matinees of eVinr/es 7 and 2'ftcilferckflni very heavy and tlie public niiher shy. 
of Venice. Her last appearance at that The play was soon withdrawn. The Hiiine 
theatre was as Portia, 19 July 1902. She ill-success attended her production, also 
decided not to go to America with Irving staged by Gordon Craig, of Alueh Ado 
to act a part in Pfln^e; and in the autumn uboul Nothing-, and in June she closed 
of that year, neither at her suggestion nor the theatre. In July 1900 nt u charily' 
by her desire, they finally parted. performance at Drury Lane Theatre Klieli 

Egoist though he wns, Irving had too Terry played Portia and acted for tlic last 
much sense to stint his theatre of the time in her life with Henry Irving. The 
genius of Ellen Terry at her best. Certain next two ycar.s saw her well established 
})lays he chose rather for her sake than in modem prose drama. She .showed her 
for his own. And Ellen Teriy made the own faith in it by producing Christopher 
most of her chances. In face, dress, and St. John’s (Miss Christahei Mar.sliall'.s) 
movement she was so beautiful, her voice version of The Good Hope by Hermann 
wns so thrilling, her personal charm so Heijermans, in which for the first time 
ineKtinguishable, and, above all, her she played the port of an old woman. On 
vitality so exuberant that these qualities 5 April 1005 she created the part of Alice 
won nnieii of tlie credit due to histrionic Grey in (Sir) J. M. Barrie’s Alice 2yit-by- 
power dependent upon nothing but her Ihe-Fire at the Duke of York’s Tlientve; 
iiitclligeiioc, sympathy, and hard work. andon20MflTchl006attheCoiU'tTlicatro 
As Lucy Ashton she showed that she she played Lady Cecily Waynlletc in 
could conquer her besetting temptation G. Bernard Shaw’s Captain Brasshonnd'a 
to restlessness. In Madame Sans-Gfine Conversion. 

and Volninnia, parts out of line with her That month saw the fiftieth anniversary 
pei'KOrmlity, she sliowed her aecomplish- of Ellen Tcrr3''s firet nppearance on the 
ment ami power of impersonation. When stage; and the occasion was taken to pay 
her imtuiiil attractions (which she had public tribute to her. On 12 June a 
perfectly at cominand) chimed with her ‘jubilee’matinee was held at Drury Lane, 
skill, she was a great actress. There was in the course of which she played 1 Icntiice 
nothing insipid about her. In tlic young in the first act of Much Ado about Nollting, 
women of Shakcsjicare, Desdeinoua or with scenery designed by her son and with 
OpiicJia, she found cliaracter; as Lady twenty-two other members of her family 
Macbeth she was an exquisite w'oman in the cast. Foreigners ng well as English 
alljune with ambitious ijnagination; in peopjejoinedintheexpressionofndmira- 
Queen Kathai'inc her majesty proved her tion and affection; and nearly £10,000 
])!vti(‘nee lo be no weakness. Rut she was was subscribed as a gift to her. In 
nt lier best wlicn her sense of fun and her September 1900 at His Majesty’s Theatre 
high spirits could join forcca with her shcplayedliermione in I'/ic irinlcr’s T<ifc. 
strengtii, her intensity, and her grace. In tlic early part of 1907 slie took 
Her Beatrice, surjiassing even her Rortia, lirassboimd's Conversion and The Good 

wns as near perfection a-s acting can go. on tour in tlic United States; and on 
^VitIl every sign of complete spontaneity, 22 March of that year she was married 
it was a work of precisely calculated art. at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to James 
In April 1002, while Irving was acting Usselmaun, a young American acting in 
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Florence, and a brother, Fred, also went 
on tlie Ktdgc. Ellen’s first appearance on 
the stui»c was as the boy MarailUua in 
Cluirlcs Kean’s production of T/ie IKin/cr’s 
Tale, at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 28 
April isno. With Kean she also acted Puck 
in A Mklsimmer-Nighfs Dretim (1850), 
Arthur iii King John (1858), and Flcancc 
in Macbeth (1859), besides a fairy in a pan¬ 
tomime and nuiny other parts. 

Ellen Terry’s childhood was full of 
work, and in 1802 slie went to the Thculve 
Royal, Bristol, to the company of J. II. 
Chute, for wlioin slic appeared ns Titiinia 
nt the opening of the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
in Marc h 18011. Her dress for that part was 
designed by the architect Edward William 
Godwirk [q.v.], who.se acquaintance she 
fust made at RristoL In the spring of 
1803 she joined the company of .John; 
Baldwin Buclcstonc [q.v.] at the Hay- 
inai'kct Theatre. Her jiarts there included 
Hero, Dcsdcmoiia, Neris.sa, Lady Touch- 
wood in 'The Belle's Sltalagem, Flora in 
'The Duke's Motlo, Julia in The llivals, and 
Mary Mcrcditli in Our American Cousin 
by Tom Taylor [q-v.], in which Edward I 
Askew Sothern [q.v.] was giving his 
celebrated performance of Lord Dun¬ 
dreary. But lillcn 'ferry regartled her 
season at the llaynmrket as a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. She was restless and not happy, 
and llic theatre had come to seem to her 
les.s interesting than the studio. Tom 
Taylor had introtluecd Jicr to the painter 
George Frederic Watts [q-v.], who w'as 
enchanted with her beauty; and on 20 
February 18(54 she was mamed to him at 
St. Barnabas cluivch, Kensington. Watts 
rvas then nearly forty-seven years old. 
He and hia circle treated his wife like 
a child—not ■without some provocation 
from her playful high spirits. Against her 
will a separation was arranged in June 
18G5. Slie went back to the stage, and in 
October 18(17 joined Alfred Sydney Wigan 
[q.v.] at the New Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre, to i)lay Mrs. Mtklmay in Tom 
Taylor’s Still Waters Run Beep mid other 
parts, among them KatlmducinKalharine 
and Pctritchio (Ciarriek’s version of The 
’Ta7nwg of Ihe Shrew), in wliioli, in Dcoein- 
ber 1807, .she acted for the linsl time with 
(Sir) I-lcnry Irving [q.v.]. She was still 
neither hajipy nor succc-ssful on the stage, 
and in 1HC8 she left it and .set up house in 
I-Icrtford.shirc with her friend Godwin. 
The theatre saw her no more for .six years, 
during Avhich time she gave birth to her 
daughter Edith Craig, and her son Edw'ard 
Gordon Craig. 


Anxiety for her children’.s future in¬ 
duced Ellen Terry to accc‘[)t an offer from 
Charles Rcmlc [(pv,]. On 28 Feliruary 
1874 she took up the i)art of Philippa in 
Ueadc’s 'The Wondering Heir at tlic New 
Queen’s Theatre, and in the snminer toured 
with Readc, from whom she learned much 
of the art of acting. On 17 Ajiril 1875, 
at the age of twcnty-ciglit, slie reuehed 
the turning-point of her career, when she 
appeared as I’orlia in the production of 
The Merchant of yeniee. at the old Prince 
of Wale.s’.s Theatre staged by (Sir) Scpiire 
Uancroft [([.v.J and hi.s wife. The play 
ran for only three weeks, hut l<llleii 'ferry, 
in looks and in acting, ^vas the higli point 
of hcuiity in a beautiful jiroduetion. Her 
personal sueec.ss led to further work with 
the Bancrofts. 

In November 1870 Ellen 'ferry went 
i for eighteen mouths to the Court 'f heatre, 
where (Sir) Jolin Hare [rpy.] gave her her 
second great op])urtiinil.y, namely the 
part of Olivia in I,he adaptation by W. G. 
Wills [q.v.] of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field (28 March 1878). In lliat part, which 
remained in her repertory until 11)00, she 
proved her power of reducing her audience 
to tears. Gorlwiu and slic had parted 
company, but lujt IViciulslii]), in 1875; 
and on 21 November bS77 (\\'atts liiiviiig 
divorced her in that year) she tnarried 
Charles Clavcring Wardell, who acted 
under the name ol' Charles Kelly. In 1881 
tirey were jiidieiaJly separaled. 

In 1878 Henry Irving, ha\’ing hceomc 
solele.ssceoFthe Lyceum Tlicatre, (mgaged 
Ellen Terry to play Oplielia in liis t'ui'tl)- 
coining production of Hamlet, and she 
appeared in that jjart on the opening 
night of his management. (30 Dceeinlxir), 
Tims began an assoeiation whioli lasted 
iiiiiinpaircd until 1800 and unlirolcen until 
1902. Up liJJ 1890 l.Cllen 'J'ej'iy played the 
leading female parts in all living's pro- 
duetions. The list (excluding revivals and 
single performances for eharity) is as 
follows: 1878, Gpludia. 187!), I'auliiie in 
ThcLadijofhHons-, Uulti in liagcne Aram ; 
Hoiirietta Slaria in (..'haiirs ./; Portia. 
(880, lolaiiLhc in ti play of that, naiiK- l)y 
Wills. IHHl, (kimma in 'The Cap; belitia 
Ilaidy in The /W/c’.v Stra/ogam; Dr.s- 
demona. 1882, Jiilicl; Beatrice. IHHO, 
.Jeannette in The I.ijons Mail; (‘Iciiientiiie 
in Roherl Mneairc. lost, Viola. 1885, 
Olivia in Olivia; Marguerite in I'inist. 
1880, Peggy in Jiune.s JC(‘nney’s farcie 
Raising the Wind. 1887, Ellaline in The 
Amber Heart . 3888, Lady j\Iiie!)elU. 3889, 
Catherine Duval in The Dead Henri. 1890, 
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Lucy Ashton in llavcnsxmod by H. C. 
Jlcrivnle. 1891, Nance Oldfield in the play 
of that name by Charles Reade. 1802, 
Queen Katharine in King Henry VJIl; 
Cordelia. 1898, Rosamund in Beckel. 
1894, Guinevere in King Arthur by Joseph 
Coniyns Carr. 1800, Imogen. 1897, 
Catharine in Madame Suns-G&ne. 1808, 
Catherine in Peter the Great by Laurence 
Irving-, Sylvia Wynford in The Medicine 
Man by Robert Hichens and II. D. Traill. 
1809, Clarice in Itobespierre, an adaptation 
by Liuirenee Irving from the French. 
100], Voliiinuia. She took part in Irving’s 
eight American tours between 1883 and 
1901. In the summer of 1002 she was 
acting at the Lyceum only twice a week, 
in matindes of Charles I and The Merchant 
of Venice. Her last appearance at that 
theatre was as Portia, 10 July 1002, She 
decided not to go to America with Irving 
to act a part in Dante ; and in the autumn 
of that year, neither at her suggestion nor 
by her desire, they finally parted. 

Egoist though he was, Irving had too 
nnicli sense to stint his theatre of the 
genius of Ellen Terry at her best. Certain 
plays he chose rather for her sake than 
for Ills own. And Ellen Terry made the 
most of her chances. In face, dress, and 
movement she was so beautiful, her voice 
was so tlirilling, her personal charm so 
incxtiugiiishable, and, above all, her 
vitality so exuberant that these qualities 
won miicli of the credit due to histrionic 
power dependent upon nothing but her 
iiitelligenee, sympathy, and hard work. 
As Lucy Ashton she showed that she 
could conquer her besetting temptation 
to restlessness. In Madame Sans-Gene 
and Voluinnia, parts out of line with her 
pei'sonality, she showed her accomplish¬ 
ment and power of impersonation. \Vhen 
her natural attractions (which she had 
perfectly at command) chimed with her 
sldll, she was a great actress. There was 
nothing insipid about her. In the young 
women of Slinkespeare, Desdemona or 
Opliclia, she found character j as Lady 
Jlacbetli she M'iis an exquisite w’oinan 
aduine with anibitiou.s imagination; in 
Qiiceri Kulhiu'inc her majesty proved her 
pal.ienec lo be no weakness. Rut she was 
at lier best wlicn licr sen.se of fun and her 
higli spiiils could join forces with her 
slrength, lier intensity', and her grace. 
Her Reatriee, surjiassing even her Portia, 
was as near perfection as acting can go. 
^Vith cvci'y sign of complete spontaneity, 
it was a work of precisely calculated art. 

In April 1002, while Irving was acting 


Faust with Cissie Loftus as Marguerite, 
Ellen Terry ^veut to Stratford-upon-Avon 
in OKler to play Queen Katharine with 
(Sir) Frank Benson’s company. In June 
she appeared with great succe.ss at His 
Majesty’s Theatre as Mrs. Page in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor produced by 
(Sir) Herbert Bcerbohm Tree [q.v.]. In 
1003 slie ventured into management. The 
theatre was the Imperial, in Westminster; 
and there in April she produced The 
Vikings, an English version by William 
Archer of Ibsen’s The Vikings at Helgeland, 
herself taking the part of Hiordis. Tlie 
staging was by Gordon Craig, and was the 
first example of his art on a large scale. It 
won golden opinions, hut the cost was 
very heavy and tlie public rather sby. 
The play was soon withdrawn. Tiie same 
ill-success attended her production, also 
staged by Gordon Cmig, of Much Ado 
about Kolhing; and in .tune she closed 
the theatre. In duly 1003 at u charily 
performance nt Drury Lane Theatre Ellen 
Terry played Portia and acted for the last 
time in her life with Henry Irving. The 
next two yeans saw lier well established 
in modern prose drama. Slie sliowcd her 
own faith in it by producing Clivistopber 
St. John’s (Jli.ss Chvistabel Mar.shairfi) 
version of The Good Hope by Hermann 
Heijermans, in which for the first time 
she played the part of an old woman, On 
5 April 1005 she created the part of Alice 
Grey in (Sir) J. M. Barrie’s Alice Sit-hy- 
the-Fire at the Duke of York’s Theatre; 
and on 20 March 1900 at the Court Theatre 
she played Lady Cecily Waynfletc in 
G- Bernard Shaw’s Cojrtam Brassbound's 
Conversion. 

That month saw the fiftieth anniversary 
of Ellen Terry’s first appearance on the 
stage; and the occasion was taken to pay 
public tribute to her. On 12 June a 
‘jubilee’ matinde -was held at Drury Lane, 
in the course of which she played Beatrice 
in the first act of Much Ado abouiNothing, 
with scenery designed by her son and with 
twenty-two other rnembera of her family 
in the cast. Foreignei's as well as English 
people joined in the exi^ression of admira¬ 
tion and afiectionj and nearly £10,000 
was subscribed as a gift to her. In 
September 1000 nt His Majesty’s 'riicatre 
.she played Ilermione in The 1 r//f/er’,s' Talc. 
In the early part of 1907 she took Captain 
iJra.ssbound's Conversion and The Good 
Hope on tour in the United States; and on 
22 Marcli of that year she was married 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to James 
Usselinann, a young American acting in 
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her comiifiiiy under tlie name of James 
Carew, with whom she lived until 1010. 

Failure of nicniory now made it diineiilt 
fox Ellon 'I’orry to take up new parts; hut 
she ui)i)earcd not infreciucntly in speeial 
pcrfornianccs. On 10 December 190B at 
His Majesty’s Tlieiitrc she created the 
part of n sweet old lady, Aunt Imogen, 
in Walford Graham llohertson’s Pinkie 
and the Fames; in 1017 and 1918 she 
acted the trial scone from The Mercluinl 
of Venice and scenes from ThcMerry Wives 
of Windsor at the Coliseum, and on 12 
April 1010 nt the Lyric Theatre she took 
the part of the Nurse in Doris Keane’s 
production of Romeo and Juliet. Her last 
appearance on the stage was at the Lyric 
Theatre, IJaniincrsmith, in Walter dc la 
Mare’s Crossings on 19 November 1025. 
Meanwhile in 1022 and 1023 she had taken 
part in four prod actions for the cinemato¬ 
graph. But she had found a wider outlet 
for her genius. 

In 1903 Ellen Terry hnd composed, 
with the help of Clu'istopher St. John, 
and delivered a lecture on ‘The Letters in 
Shakespeare’s Plays’. A few years Inter, 
with the same assistance, she composed 
tAVO lectures on Shakespeare’s heroines 
and one on the children in Shakespeare. 
Tliat she had a talent for verbal expres¬ 
sion, and much to say by that means, is 
proved by her memoirs and by her pub¬ 
lished letters to lieriiEird Sliaw; niul these 
lectures, with illustrations recited by the 
lecturer, proved her to be a line critic 
and provided a delightful entertainment. 
In 1010-1011 she delivered the lectures on 
tour in America; in 1011 and 1012 she gave 
them in England, and in May 1014 she 
began a tour of Australia and the United 
States w’hich lasted until the spring of 1915, 

EJIen Terry’s eyesight had long been 
troubling her and sometimes causing her 
acute pain; ond in February 1015 she 
underwent an operation for cataract in 
New York. From 1021 onwards her 
health was failing, and licr too lavish 
generosity had much redueed her means. 
She seldom went into jnihlic, but she was 
not forgotten. In 1922 the univer.sity of 
St. Aiulrcws confciTcd \ipoii her the 
honorary degree of I>1/.D.; and at the 
New Year, 1025, she was created G.B.E. 
She died 21 July 1928 nt her house at 
Small Ilythc, Tenterdcn, Kent, Her ashes 
were placed in a casket on the wall of 
St. Paul’s church, Covent Garden. Her 
house at Small Ilytlie wna bought by 
public subscription and converted into an 
Ellen Terry museum. 


Portraits of Ellen 'rct i y are very many, 
the most imporlaut l)ciiig as Ibilows. in 
the Tate Gallery hangs a ^voll-knnnn 
oil-painting by .f. 8. Sargent of Ellca 
Teny ns l.ady Macbeth. In the National 
Portrait Gallery are a ju'olile head of her 
at the age of seventeen by (h F. Watts, 
and an oil-sketch in black and white 
of her as Lady Maebelh coming out to 
meet Duncan, nuulc by J. 8. Sargent for 
reproduction in thoit'oiifcnir of licr jubilee. 
Tiic Watts Gallery at t'oruplon, Surrey, 
j)OHsesscs Watts’.s ])ortrait of Ellen 'I’erry 
ns Ophelia. Lord Somers owns 'Ellen 
Terry and her .Sister’ (Kate) by ^YaLts, 
and Mr. Kerrison Preston tlie jiorLmit 
by Watts entitled ‘Glioosing’. Mr. W. 
Graham llohcrtson retains in liiscollcE^lion 
his pastel head of lOllen 'i'erry, which 
Irving used to call 'liilleii in Heaven’, his 
large oil-portrait, am! t\ ]mrtrait wliieli he 
painted in 1023. Miss Judith ('laig owns 
an oil-porlrait painted in 192(i l)y Clare. 
Atwood; and in tlic Memorial Museum at 
Small Hythc tltero is a replica in oils by 
W. Graham Robertson of bis pastel lioad, 
besides iiiiiny otiicr ixiilraits. At Ilis 
Majesty’s Theatre I'illeii Terry is seen as 
Mistress Page, willi Madge K'emlal as Mi s. 
Ford and Tree as Falslalf, in a picliiie by 
the Hon. John Collier. 

[The Times, 22 .July ]|)2,S; Klim Term's 
Memoirs, with notes and luldilioniil eimpters 
by IS. Craig and C. St, .loliii, lillea 

Terry, Four Lectures on iSli<ikt's[ie(ire, ciditod 
by C. St. John, 1»32; KUen Terrji tinel licrnrird 
fihav), A Corrcsjionelcncc, edilial by C. St. 
.rohii, 1031; Edward Gonkm (biiig, Lllcn 
Terry and her Secret Self, 11)31 ; IValCuril 
Grnlmin Robertson, Time. Was, 1931 ; brain 
Stoker, Pr.r.sonid Hciiiinisc.eners of //cany 
Jrving, 2 vols., 190(1; Austin Iherelon, Life 
of Henry Irving, 2 vols., 11)08; i^ouvcnir I'ro- 
^'rnMUMe, Ellen Terry Jubilee Coiiniiemorolion, 
IflOO.] II. II. Ciiii.D, 

THISELTON-DYER, Sin AVfLLIAM 
TURNER (1843-1928), bolanist, was 
born in Westminster 28 July 1813, the 
elder son of William George Tliisclton 
Dyer (1812-18(38), jiliysieiiui, of \V(‘st- 
iiiiiiKicr, by his wife, Caiberine .(ane., 
(laughter of Tlujinas Jdi'ininger, assislant 
iistrunoiiicr royal at Cii'ceinvieli Ob.serva- 
tory, and sisterr of T. A. G. h'irioingin', 
author of the stnmlard Mnniiul of (hirdcii- 
iiig for Bengal and Upper India (1H(M). 
Thiselton-Dyer’s jialcriial graiulpareuts 
were Willinin Matthew Tliisdtoii (1783- 
1842), printer and barrister, who assumed 
the additional surname of Dyer by royal 
licence in 1840, and his wife, Louisa 
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Merzcau, who came of a Huguenot fiiniily 
settled in Spitalficlds. He was sent to 
King’s College School, London, whei'e he 
formed a friendship with Henry Trimcn 
[q.v.J, and began with him tlie botanical 
lainblos which ultimately led to the 
])ublication of their Flora of Middlesex 
(1869). In 1861 he entered King*s College, 
London, ns a student of medicine, and 
there met (Sir) Cliarles James Lyall [q.v.], 
with whom he was still exchaiigingnotes on 
Indian botany and on Sanalcrit and Arabic 
jjiant-names lifty years later. Thiselton- 
Dyer pTocceded to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1869, read mathematics under the 
tuition of Henry J. S, Smith, Savilian 
professor of geometry, and obtained a 
second class in mathematical moderations 
(1805). He hud thouglit of going out to 
India with Lyall, but changing his mind, 
under the iniluence of liis lifelong friends 
Henvy Notticlge Moseley and (Sir) Echvin 
11 ay Lankester, he turned to the study of 
natural science and obtained a first class 
in the final school in 1807. 

In the following year Thiselton-Dyer 
was appointed professor of natural history 
at the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester, where, with liis colleague, A. H. 
Chureli, the professor of chemistry, he 
edited in 1800 S. W. Johnson’s i/oio Crops 
Grojv, a famous book in its clay. He was 
jn’oCesHor of botany in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, from 1870 to 1872, and 
nt the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington and Chiswick from 
1872 to 1875 ; this latter post brought him 
into touch with tlie Royal BotiinicGnTdcns 
at Kew, and iutroduced him to tlie scienti¬ 
fic world of London. Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker [q.v.] found him work at Kew 
on the recently begun Flora of British 
India, and for it, in addition to editorial 
work, Thiselton-Dyer described the Indian 
species of six families of flowering plants. 
In 1872 also he became one of T. II. 
I-bixley’s demonstrators at the Royal 
School of Mines, Soutli Kensington, and 
in 1879 ho organized and ooiuluctcd the 
Injtaiiical side of the famous course of 
elementary biology. Long afterwards, on 
the occasion of Huxley's cciitciiary, he 
wrote an accom\t for Md?irc(192.'») oftlic.se 
early days. In 1875 lie edited A. W. 
Ilennott’s translation ofJulijis von Sachs’s 
Text-book of liotauy, which marked an 
epoch iiithe tcnclungofbotanyiii England. 

Colonial planters, and the Colonial 
Ollicc on tbeir behalf, were now turning to 
Kew for guidance, and Hooker, having 
persuaded the government to revive the 


olTice of i^sistant-ditcctor, appointed 
Thiselton-Dyer to that post in 1875, to 
deal chieOy with colonial business. The 
new ttssistant-director made a great and 
immediate success of his orCice. In liis 
first year he sent out to Ceylon some young 
Heven plants from South America, which 
presently grew into the rubbcr-plaiitationH 
of the East. In 1880 he dispatclicd to 
Henry Triinen, then director of the 
botanical gardens nt Peradeuiya, certain 
varieties of cacao from Trinidad, which 
nourished and are still under cultivation 
in Ceylon. In 1887 Thiselton-Dyerfounded 
the Kero BuUelln, for the exchange of 
information among the many colonial 
institutions associated with Kew, and \’eiy 
soon this journal became indispensable to 
planters, agriculturists, and botanists 
throughout the British Empire. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlnin and Thi.sclton-Dycv 
were close friends, and when Chamberlain 
wa.s at the Colonial Office (1805-1009) the 
two worked together for the development 
of economic botany and colonial agricul¬ 
ture. India, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
West Africa were all materially helped 
and benefited by iCew. Tire rubber cximrt 
from the Gold Coast grew from nothing in 
1882 to half a million of money in 1898, 
all owing to the identification of n rubber 
plant at Kew; and the export of cocoa 
rose from £<1 in 1892 to over £200,000 
twelve years later, under the guidance of 
an officer trained at and sent out by Kew. 
In 1902 Thiselton-Dyer was formally 
aijpointcd botanicnl adviser to the secre¬ 
tary of state for the colonies and held that 
olUcc until 1900. 

On Hooker’s rethcmerit in 1885 Titiscl- 
toii-Dycr w'as appointed director of Kew 
Gardens. The Gardens, which hud become 
world-famous under the direction of 
Hooker and his father Sir William Jacicson 
Hooker [q.v.], more than maintained their 
reputation under Thiselton-Dyer. From 
tlic first his powers of organization showed 
themselves on every side. He vastly 
improved and heautified the garden, 
enlarged the library and the herbarium 
Imilding, initiated a forestry museum, and 
nuKle the JodreU laboratory {the mum- 
lieent gift of a friend) ‘the best hotaiiicul 
lahoratory in Europe’. As the lieibarium 
hnd long been a great centre of .systematic 
botany under Sir William and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, George Bciitham [q.v.], Daniel 
Oliver, and J. G. Baker, so tiro laboratory 
became famous under Tliiselton-Dycr and 
D. H. Scott, arrd was used by I. Bailey 
Balfour, P. O. Bower, Marshall Ward, 
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l'\ \V. OlivDi’—in short by mnny who 
became the botanical tciicticrs ol‘ tlic next 
^;cnCTation, and by ot hers, such as llornce 
T. Brown and F. Kscoinbc in their ^vo^kon 
the diffusion of f^ascs and litiuidsinrehilion 
to the assiinilntion of carbon in pinnts. 

TluscUoii-DyerwasprosidentorSeolioiiD 
of the Britisli ^Association at Bal h in 1888, 
ami j’lrcsitlttnt at Ipswich in 18’J6 of the 
new Bolaniciil Section (K), of w'luch he. 
was ^drtuully the founder, lie was a sinnid 
and accomplished sysleinatic botanist. 
He edited with the utmost care the 
Flora Capoisifi l)egiin by William Henry 
Harvey in iS.'it) {]8U(l-1025), the 

Flora of Tropical Africa (1897-1018), tlie 
Jeonvs rianUinim (18l)(}-1000),aiul theJio- 
tmuecd f\/ae/)3inf. (ibbo-lotMi). He made 
a special study of the Cycnds, niul went 
far towards comjiiiing a monograph of 
that extensive order, i)Vit othcrworkstooil 
in the way; the account was published, by 
other hands, as a suj)pleincnt to Volume v 
of the Flora Capensis (1083), and the pre¬ 
face to tiiis sui)i)leineiitary volume records 
'J'liiscltoii-Dycr’sslinrciutlicwork. Agood 
example of Thiselton-Hycr’s style, Rcicn- 
lilic and literary, may be found in an 
tuluurable niliele on the ‘Geographical 
Di.stribution of riiints’, written from the 
Darwinian slaiidpoint and published in 
A. S, Seward’s Danoin ami Modern. Science 
( 1000 ). 

As director of Kew Gardens, ns a great 
udniinistmtor, ns an adviser of botanical 
students, in touch both with the old 
learning and with the new, Thisclton- 
Hyer was the acknoAvlcdgcd leader of 
English botanists, and his appearance, 
manner, and conversation mnrkcd an<l 
.iustihed his ui\C[Uestinned suprenmey. 
He was, withal, at heart a modest man, 
constantly at work, doing nothing for 
publicity, caring only for the work to be 
done. He was elected F.R.S. in 1880, 
created C.M.G. in 1882, C.I.E. in 1802, and 
K.C.JI.G. in 1800. In 1003 he retired, and 
wetit Lo li\’c at VVitcombe in Glouccster- 
shive. From 1008 to 1010 he represented 
the nnivcr.sity of Oxford on the Gloucester¬ 
shire cdv\cation cominilteti, and he was 
a incnihcr of the court of the uiiivcrsitj' 
of Bristol from 1900. Withdrawing from 
his old ussooiatc.s, even from the Uoyal 
SoeicLy, he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, served n.s a justice of the peace, 
and, rctiaulng to the favourite lessons of 
his boyhood, became a student, facile 
princeps, of ancient botany. Classical 
scholarship was not the least of Tlilsclton- 
Dycr’a accomplishurcnts. 2'fie GeorgicJ:.s 
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of .Tolm Wurtyn [q.v.) liad lirai ins 
favourite sehool-jjook, and to identify the 
l>laiits of Virgil, Pliny, Tlieoiihrastus, 
Galen, aiul Dloscoridcs heeamo the occu¬ 
pation of his later years, He revised the 
whole vocabulary of Greek plant-naines 
for the ninth edition of Liddell and SeoLt’.s 
Creelc-English Lexicon ; helped .Sir Arthur 
1-lort in hi.H edition of the De llisUiria 
Plantarum of TiH;oi)hrustns(2 vols,, 1010); 
contributed the botanical <;baplers to 
A C'o?/ip««io/j io (ireti; Stiiilie.s (edited by 
I.eonurd AVIiibley, 190.3) and A Companion 
lo Lalin $Sludies (edited by Sir .T. hi. Siuidys, 
1910); and wrote three urtitiles, dealing 
with some thirty 'Ancient Plant,-Names’, 
all more or less obscure and diilicult, for 
the Jour3i(il of P/ii(flh)gi/ (edited by lugviun 
Bywater and Henry .Jaekson). 

ThiscUon-Dyer’.s.sehoIai'slii]) ^vas sound, 
his reading wide, his knowledge of old 
books ]>rotligions. His iu)tcs on Cassia, 
Colocasia, Ainoinum, Ciii'd.'nnoin, &c. in 
the Journal of Philologn are models of 
cure, patience, and ci'iidiUon. His life- 
work ut Kew <lcalt with botany on its 
most jwaetiesd side, Init ns ]>aTt and parcel 
of the humanities it employed his learning 
and occupied his old age. He died lU Wit- 
combe 28 December 1928. 

Thisellou-Dycr married it» 1877 Harriet 
Ann, eldest daugiiler of Sir .Joseph Dalton 
Hooker. They had one son and one 
daughter. 

[lYtt/arc, 9 ir(;])niiiry 1920; lino Ilulklin, 
1029, pjj. (53-7.7 (w’itli idiologiapli)! I'roccrd- 
iHgs of llic Itoyai SocUhy, vol, evi, H, lOau; 
private inroriuution ; j)ei'Htinal knowledge.] 
D’Aacy \V. Tiiomi-so.v. 

THOMAS, GEOllGhl lIHI/l’ (18()<)- 
1929), jiionccr in aireraft inanuraeture, 
was born at Brixton Hill, J.onilon, 81 
march 1801), the seventh son of ll’illiain 
laison Thomas, new’spaper ])ropi'i(dor, by 
his wife, Annie Cajiuicliael. He was 
educated privately and at Queen’,s College, 
Oxford (1888-1890), and entered Ids 
father’s business, joining in 1 KOi) tlic .staff 
of the Graphic weekly illustrated news¬ 
paper, of which, together wit h tlie Dtn'h/ 
Graphic, his father was tlie foniuler. In 
due cour.se rioll; Tlionias lieeaiiu! a direetor 
of the business, whitdi he extended by 
founding the Jii/stondi r illnstrat ed wccildy 
and the Empire Jlluftlralcd maga/iiie. 
After acting for some years a.s general 
manager of n groiij) of tlicse pajicrs, he 
retired from an active share in the biusincss 
in 1006. 

At the time ^vhcll Holt Thomas gave 
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up ncwspiij)cr management, the art of lands, where, Intel’on, many of the earliest 
flying -was in its infancy, but was being pilots in this country were trained. In 
netively developed. On 17 November April 1910, at the instigation of Plolt 
1006 tlic Daihf Mail had announced Thomns, Paulhan made a successful 
its olfcr of a prize of £10,000 for the first flightfromliOndoii to Manchester, thereby 
successful Might from London to Man- gainhig the Dai/y ilin/Z prize. He used as 
Chester, and on 21 November Holt Thomas a starting-place a Held at Hendon, wliich 
was prompted, through the medium of his later became the well-known Hendon 
newspapers, to oiler £1,000 for a successful aerodrome. 

flight of one mile. He iiad social position. In September 1910 Holt Thomas at- 
money, energy, and imagination, and it tended the military manoeuvres in France, 
was not long before lie was devoting his where for the first time aeroplaTies were 
substance and liis qualities to stimulating employed for reconnaissance. He then 
public interest in aviation. Wlmt con- went on to Salisbury Plain for the British 
vinced him -was a talk ^vliich he liad in army manoeuvres, and as the result of his 
Paris, probably about the end of 1906, experience became an outspoken critic of 
with the French aircraft pioneer, Henri the backward state of British military 
Fiirman, who made it clear that im- aviation. In 1011 the government formed 
mediately a suitable engine was pro- an air battalion of the Royal Engineers, 
duced successful flying would be achieved, the beginnings of the national air service. 
Holt Tliomas followed the subsequent Holt Thomas no^v tuviied his attention 
progress of Farinan with eager iutere.st; to the manufaeture of aeroplanes. Finding 
and when, in 1007, I'avman succeeded in that British engineers and financiers were 
making short flights in France, Holt unwilling to take the initiative, he himself 
Thomas, tlivongh his own and other took up tiic Farman rights and with liis 
newspapers, pointed out the danger to own money founded the Aircraft Manu- 
wliich Great Britain v’ould become ex- facturing Company. He also acquired the 
posed if she neglected to keep abreast of, English rights to manufacture Gnome 
and develop, the new art of aviation. He and Le Rhone engines, which were almo.st 
urged the War Oiiice to form a military exclusively used in British aircraft in the 
air service. early days of the European War. Farinan 

It caimob be said that Holt Thomas aircraft were also exten.sively used by the 
received much encouragement cither from Royal Flying Corps until British-designed 
oJlioials or from the })ubHc; bnt his con- aivci-aft became available. Just before the 
victions were strong, and he continued his outbreak of war in 1014.' he acquired 
propaganda with unabated zeal. In July the services as chief designer of Geoffrey 
1001) he spent ids time between Dover and de Havilland, nn engineer who had been 
Calais, wutcliing the details of the pre- designing ollicial types of aeroplane for 
paratioii for tiie lirst cross-Channel flight, the Royal Airerid't Factory at Farn- 
and after Louis Blciiot had made his borough. Hereafter the Aircraft Mami- 
succcssl'ul crossing (25 July 1900), Holt facturing Company produced at their 
Thomas ^veut on to Rheims for a ilying- Hendon works the well-known ‘D.H.’ 
meeting wliicb took place there in Aiignst. scries of aeroplanes 'vrliieli pl•o^’crl of great 
At Rheims lie was iiiucli impressed by the value during the European War. So great 
skilful piloting of Louis Paulhan, niid by did the demiind for them become— 
tlie ellicieney of the rotary Gnome engine particularly for the two-seater day- 
Avith wdiicli Paulhan’s Voisin aerojilane bomber, the D-IL l—that tlie factory 
Avas fitted. at Hendon aa'us coiiLimionsIy expanded, 

Wlicii Holt Tliomasreturncd home from subsidiary companies in Gloucester, Wy- 
Rbeims, he organized a liying-mceUng for eombe, and other [larLs of the country 
tile Bhu’kpnol eorpomtiou, at Avhich the were acquired, suul these wovUs and others 
jiilot, l-Iuhert I.atliam, gave a remarkable building to D.H. designs, produced thirty 
cli.splay of Hying, in a Aviiul of forty milc.s per cent, of the aircraft used liy tlie Allied 
an iioiir. Holt Tlionins llicreniion deckled force.s. Holt Thomas, Avitlioiit seeking it, 
to orgaiiize an air disjilny for London, nuule a fortune. During the War one of 
and iic yioi'suaded the ’authorities at Holt Thomas’s companies luauufaetured 
Brooklands to clear an area (brthcpurpose. llying-boaLs, for the prodiicl.ioii of Avliich 
There, in October 1009, Louis Paulhan wovksweresetupatIlythc,onSouLhanip- 
gave a series of exhibition flights, and as ton Water, and another Avas engaged in the 
a result of the success of tlic display a manufaetureofah’Bliips,whicliLoi’dFisbcr 
icgulat aerodrome was laid out at Brook- demanded for submarine patrol work. 
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y\ft(,T llu! ‘War Holt Tliomas took ii|) tlio [islaiul for several ^eiu’i ation.s. Ills mother 
• liieslioti of air traii.sporl. He foiimlefl a I Avas I'lliziiljcth Haylnirst, daughter of 
new eoiiipany, Air Travel and Traiisiiort, Samuel Toole, also of Claifiidon, and sub- 
J/l(L, ill wliicli he was joined by Sir Sel'bm snijiicnLly of Twylbrd, Ihicldnghamsliirc. 
Hiane]<cr He s|)t;nt money lavishly He Avas sent to hhi^land for education, 

in the organization of tlic first e<imniei-<‘i«l and jiroceeded in 1851) froni lliigby to 
air line to Paris, wliieh c>|ioned its services HniA'ersily College, Oxford. Owing, how¬ 
to Ibe jniblic in August 1010, theoperatiag CA'cr, to a change in Itis fatlicr’s iiimncial 
nerojilaiics being eliielly converted DJI. 0 eireiiinstanccs, he had to l(‘ave llic uni- 
bombers. He next I'oi'ined an alliance AA'ith versity witlumt taking a ciegroe. 
the Birmingliam Siiiall Anns group of In 18(5] Tbomiison entered the British 
companies; but Avliiai the jiost-War in- Museinn as an ii.ssi.slant, at first in tlie 
clustriiil.shini|i eaine in 1920,the rnaiuifae- priiiei[ial librarian’s olliee, from which he 
lure ofaerojilanes at neiuioii ceased. After was kooii Lranslened to Mie (iepiirtincnt 
nndergoing leoigaiiizalion and a change of inunnscripts, tlien iiiKh.r tlie dircetion 
ot name, VWe Ait Trunspott company vfftH of Sit l''mVcTic Wadden hist 

cvoiitually merged iii Imjierial AirAvays, liehud doiibtsas to ids wisliing tocontimic 
Ltd., but tlie Airerafb Manufactufing in the iMiiseiim, and in IHdb he entered at 
Company closed down (October 1022) and the Sliddle Temple, and was t-alled to the 
<1c Haviilatul, AvlLli a Jcav of hi.s former bar in 18(57; Init Ijy tliis time lie hud 
associates, and AviLli liuancial backing by settled doAvn to his worlc, and lie never 
Hoit Tbomas, founded the do Ilavilland practi.sed at the bar. His industry and 
Aircraft Company. Thenceforth Holt ability soon ma<le theinsel\'es niiuiifcst, 
Tliomns ceased to take active interest in and Avlicn (.Sir) Edward Augustus Bond 
the airciiifb industry, and devoted bis [(pv.] succeeded Madden as iceeper of 
cncrgicstoliigliiysuecesHfiildairy-rarming. the cleparlment in 1H(S(5, Tliompson he- 
Holt Thomas rccciA'ed no ollicialrecogni- come bis principal nssoeiate. For .several 
tioii of the great services which he rendered years TUoiiipsou’s main work was in con- 
his country during a ciitieal period of its iicxion with the tnepuration of the ‘Class 
history ; but if he felt reseiitniciit at this Catalogue’ of all the maiiuseripts in 
neglect he never showed it. Tall and the dejiartmcnt, wliieli gUA'c him an 
bearded, Avith strongly marked features, acquaintance Avitli a large proportion of 
he Avas a dominant and impressive lignre. the collections, espeijially in tlie sections 
ItAvns imiiossiblcto])elonginhi.seoiiij)iuiy concerned witli iiisLory ami illuminated 
without liejng aware of liis iiuvunl lires. inaiiu.scripts. 'I'liis laid (he roiiiuiatioiiH 
Tlicre can be little doubt that by his fore- for a thorough knowledge of medieval 
sight and energy in aireraft miimiraeturc chroiiiele.s, of imlneography, and of illu- 
and development, he made possible for minatioii, Avitli Aviiieli sulijeets most of Ids 
England that victory ill air-lighting AvJdeh publislied work Avas concerned. In 1871 
her nii'incn gained for her in the European lieAvns promoted to lie assist an t-kec[)er, in 
War, succession to ^^’illiam Wright [q.v.], 

Holt Thomas married in 1804 Gertrude, The next Hfleeii ye;irs were a period of 
youngest daughter of Thomas Oliver, great prodnctiA’cncss for Tliompsun, in 
F.K.I.B.A., of Neweastfo-upon-Tyne, and rc.spoct both of olheial and of unodicial 
had no childicn. He died at Ciuiicz, Avork, the latter, although done out of 
France, 1 January 1920. Musoimi hours, being directly bnsed on his 

[Sir \V. A. Enleigh, The TFnr in the Air, J«|»>wlcdgc of mnnuseripls. On the eom- 
vol.i, 1922; The JcropkiHc, 0 January 1920; Fiction of the ‘Class Catalogue’, the mam 
private information; personal knowledge.] departmental duty was the eiearing ii]) of 
II. A. JoNUS. nrrears in the eatulogiiing of rceent acees- 
.sinns, wliieh was nceomplislied liy two 
THOMAS, Sin HUGH EVAN- (1802- stout volumes (ei)vering i1h' period IBH'!— 
1928), admiral. [See Evan-Tiiomas.] 1 87, '1)published in ^H7r> ami 1877, with an 

CTiorinoiis index (1880); in this 'I'liomp- 
THOMPSON, SiuEDWAUDMADNDE .son bad n large part. Mcinnvliilc, he Inui, 
(lft‘ia-19‘29), and dwcctos aw iwa, joined ihniii in VmmAing bit 

of the British Museum, Avas bom at l’alaeogra|)liical Society, the sueocssivc 
Clarendon, .lainaica, 4 May 1840, tlie publications of Avhieh for the first time 
eldest son of Edward Tlioinpson, Avlio provided students with speeinicn plioto- 
held the office of custos of Clarendon. His graphic fncsimilcxs of the most important 
family had been connected with the Hassical and medieval manuscripts, and 
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thereby laid the foundations of the modern 
scici\cc of palaeography. The society 
produced tu'o series (comprising 420 
plates) during the years 1873-1805, and 
its work was carried on by tlie New 
Pfllneoginphical Society from 1903 to 
1030. I3otli series emanated from the 
dcj)artinent of inanuscrip ts of theMiiseum, 
and Thoinjjson was an editor of both from 
first to last, Otlier oiTicial publications 
were the two volumes of the Catalogue of 
A^icicut Manuscripts in llielirilishMuseum 
(Greek 1831, Latin 1884), of which his 
friend and colleague (Sir) George Frederic 
Warner was joint author witli him. 
Unollicially, lie contributed an admirable 
article on ‘English Chronicles’ to the 
English Encijclopsedia (Arts and Sciences 
Supplement) in 1878, and an article on 
‘Ealiieoginphy’ to the Encijclopsedia 
Erilannica (0th edition, 1885), The latter 
of these articles was subsequently enlarged 
into a Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeo¬ 
graphy (1803), which is still the best short 
introduction to the subject. Healso super¬ 
vised and contributed introductions to 
facsimiles of three imiiortant manuscripts, 
the Utrecht Psalter (1874), the Codex 
Alexandvinus (1879-1888), and (with Sir 
Richard Claverhouse Jebb, q-v.) the 
Laurentian manuscript of Sophodcs 
(ISS.'S). 

Thompson was also active in editing 
chronicles and other documents for various 
societies. These included the Chronicon 
Angliae, (the anonymous chron¬ 

icle of St. Albans, Rolls Series, 1874), the 
Letters of Tlumphrey Pridcanx to John 
Ellis, 1674-1722 (Camden Society, 1875), 
tlic Chronicon Adae de Vsk, 1377—1421 
(Royal Society of Literature, 1876; second 
edition, cmbodyingtlic recently discovered 
conclusion 1904), the Correspondence of 
the Family of Hatton, 1601-1704 (Camden 
Society, 1878), the Diary of Richard CocA-s, 
1615-1622 (Hakhiyt Society, 1883), the 
Adae Muriimilh Coniinnntio Chronicortim, 
1303-1347, and Roberlns de Avcsbtiry, De 
CesHs Mirabilibus regis Edwardi tei'lii 
(Rolls Series, 1889). As a separate work 
he edited the Chroiricon GalfrUH Le Raker 
dc. S-.vyncbroke, 1303-1356 (1889); and this 
was regarded by both htnisclf and others 
as liis most importanl contribution to 
medieval liistory. His catalogue of the| 
niauuseripts in Salisbury Cathedral library 
appeared in 1880. As a palaeographer lie 
had a firsl-rate eye and a sound judge¬ 
ment, based upon an extensive knowledge 
of classical and medieval manuscripts over 
their entire range. As an editor of texts, al¬ 


though he was not a professional historian, 
he was so accurate in reading and tran.- 
scribing that his work formed an entirely 
trustworthy basis for the studies of 
others. 

In 1878 Thompson had become keeper 
of the department of manuscripts in 
succession to Bond; and in 1888 he again 
succeeded Bond as principal librarian (to 
which the title of director was prefixed in 
1898). This practically put an end to his 
output of published work for the next 
twenty-one years, during which time 
almost the whole of his energy was devoted 
to the duties of administration. Tire only 
exceptions were the production of his 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography 
(1898), already mentioned; a series of 
articles on illuminated manuscripts in the 
periodical Bibliographicu (1806-1897), the 
first tiiree of which Nvere reprinted in book 
form under the title English Illuminated 
Manuscripts (1895); and an edition of the 
Customary of the Renedicline Monaslcrics 
of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and St. Peter, 
Westminster for the Henry Bradsliaw 
Society (1002). 

As director of the British Museum 
Thompson was a masterful administrator, 
wholly devoted to the interests of the 
institution, intolerant of anything that 
he regarded as superficial or prompted by 
motives of self-seeking, but unflinching 
in support of those in whom he had confi¬ 
dence. He was urgent in promoting the 
production of catalogues of the contents of 
the Museum, which is one oftlic first duties 
of a curatorial staff; but perhaps tlie chief 
note of Ins administration was the devcloji- 
ment of the educational and popular side 
of the Museum. Objects were better ex¬ 
hibited and better labelled, and he vastly 
increased, if he did not wholly originate, 
the production of departmental guide¬ 
books, which were in fact clicap and amply 
illustrated handbooks to their respective 
subjects. He also encauraged excavations 
abroad, in oi’der to add to tlie collections 
in the Museum, and was responsible 
for expeditions to Jlcsopotamia, Egy]>t, 
Cyprus, Ephesus, and Cavchetnish, and 
for assistance to Sir Aurcl Stein’s scootul 
ex|)e(lition to Central Asia in 1990-1908. 
Me carried tlirougli rcorg(uu/.al'.!ons, with 
improvements of ]iay, of LliewliolcMiiseu tn 
staff, and in his latter years was nuicli 
occupied in planning and su]5cvvising the 
new wing on the north side of tlie Muscuin, 
now known ns the King Edward VII 
galleries. 

Ill the winter of 1008-1009 Thompson’s 
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hciillh, wliicli iuul liitlici'to been vifforous, 
l:o yis'c Avay, und in August IDOJ) 
lu! leliied. He lived tlicnocrurwui'd out ol' 
l-ond(Hi,siic!(;cssivc!y uti^Jayileld in Sussex, 
\Vc*lls, SVoi'lliing, Tiinbi'idgc Wells, iiml 
linntly at Mayfield again, Mherc he built 
liituselL' a lunisc. His lieidth was never 
I'ally ve-estahlisiicd, iind he was liable to 
luiut trouble, bub his mind roiiiaiiied 
vigorous. He oiilai'gcd his Ilandbuok iulo 
a I'ull-.sizcd, ccjjiiously illuslralctl Jnlro- 
ihiclifm lo Greek anti Itomnn rnlneoffrnphi) 
(J012); he eontriI)iilcd a ehapter to .SViuAr- 
si)carc'ii I'kigUind, whieh was enlarged into 
a separate volume oiitilled Sliaki'upctirc'fi 
JlaiKkoriling (IDIO), an<t he wrote a 
cliai)tcr on the siuiKi .su))jcct in his Triend 
A. W. Pollard's Shfikeupcare's IJatid in 
the play nf Air Thoinos Marc (lOUH). 

'riioni]ison took an aolive ])art in the 
I'ouiulnlion of the Biitish Academy, anti 
presided at the ineeling at which it was 
eslablislied in June 1(K>1. He was one of 
tilt; original fellows, and held the ollieo 
of lu'csident from 11>()7 to 1000. lie was 
made C.li. in iROli, and created K.C.U. 
ill 1905, and fbC.B. on his retirement in 
1009. He received honorary degrees from 
tile univcrsilies of Oxford, Durham, St. 
Anilrews, and Maneiiester, and was a 
corresponding nieinbcr of the In.sliUit de 
Pranoft and of the Royal Pnis.sian Academy 
of Sciences, nml an hontirary fcllmv of 
University College, Oxford, lie was 
SiukUu’s reader in bibliography at Cain- 
Inidgc University in IBUo-ldOO niul 100;j- 
190(1. 

Thompson niarn'cd in ISO'l Georgina 
(died 1917), dnugiitcr of George Mackenzie, 
of Frankllcld, .lanuu’eu, and had three 
sons and one (hinglitcr. He died at May- 
field 14 Sejitcnilicr 1929 in his niiicUei.li 
year, and is buried in 11 rookwoodcemetery. 

A good poi’ti'iiit of Thompson liy Sir 
Edward Poyntcr, painted in 100ft, is in 
tiic board room of the British Museum, 
and bas been reproduced in pliotogravurc. 

[Sir P. G, Kenyon, Sir J-klwnrd Mainule 
Thompson, in Vroccediiigs of the 

Brilisli Aeiiileiny, veil, .xv, 1JJ29; private 
inforninlion ; porsoiiul knowledge.] 

G. Kiinvon. 

'JTIOi\U*SOM, TI1<:NUY YATES (18h8- 
1928), book-collector, was horn at Dingle 
Collage, near I-iverpool, 19 December 
IfidS, the eldest son of Samuel Henry 
Thoinji.soii, of'i'liiiigwall Hall, Uiineasliire, 
a pnvtiior in the local banking linn of 
Arthur Ilcywood, Sons & Co. His mother 
was the eldest daughter of Joseph Brooks 
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Ynlc.s |(pv.j, mcrcliant luid iiulicinmy 
from whom lie iiiherilcd a muiibei'ol'lxjoks 
and iimmiscripts. He was cdueaLecl at 
Harrow, where lie beeame head of the 
school, and at 'I’rinity College, Cambridge, 
Here lie won the I’or.son prize for Greek 
verse in 18(il), and graduated us sixteenth 
elas.sie in 18(52. 'I'lio university of Cmn- 
liriflge appointed liim Saiidars reader in 
liililiograpliy in 1901 niid 190 I. 'I'liompsoti 
was callial lo Uic bar by Jdncolii’s Inn in 
IK(>7, l>ut never prmdiHvd. lie unsucces.s. 
fully eonlc.sl.cd llirec <lil'f(;reiit J.ancasliire 
coiisLiliicncics in Iho liberal interest in 
18(55, ]8(i8, and again in 1881. h’roiu 18(58 
to 187U he w'as prh'ate scerc-tiiry lo the 
liftii Earl Spencer, viceroy of Irclanfl. 
During the years licLiveeu 1,802 and 1875 
he travelled widely in l.'',uro[)e, .AsiaJOgypt, 
and the Uniled Stales of Ainerica, In 
1878 Tliomi>.son married I'dizubeLh, eldest 
flaiigliter of George Smilli, tlie founder 
and i>ul.)lislier of tliLs Diciioxauv [seethe 
memoir now ])reli.\cil to the lirsL ^'oUlInc 
of the DicTioN-Miv). In 1880 .Sinitli made 
over to liijn the Po/f Malt (UizcHc., which 
Thompson, after IcmjKirarily eon veiling it 
into a lihcral paper, sold in 1892 to Mr. 
^Villiaiu ^Vaklo^^ (afterwards Vi.scuniit) 
AsLor. 

By tiiis time 'rhoinp.son liad begun to 
form the famous eolleel.ion ol' illnminulod 
maiinseripts will) wbieli his name will 
always he assoeialed. il(‘ ensured it;i high 
(lualily from llie lirst hy limiting ils 
inimh(;r lo one hundred, and by gradually 
disc.n'cling inamiseri|ils in order lo make 
room for liner examples, liis hugest 
aeeession was tlic pnrehase cii hhic in 1897 
of the portion of Unrd AslilmvnUam'H 
lilmiry known as tlie .Ap|iendix, of wliieli 
lie retained llie most impoi'lant maim- 
serlpts only. His culaiogne, willi di'serip- 
tions l)y Al. H. Jiuncf!, (Sir) S. C. Coekerell, 
(Sir) G. E. ^Ym•m;r, anil otlu.TS, w’a.s 
privalciv jirinted in I'oiir \x)!nnie.s in T89.S, 
1002, 1007, niul 1912 respeel ively, and 
was supploincntod l)y seven lai'g(‘r volinnes 
of illiislration.s, issued lieLweiai 1907 and 
1018; tliese and u few oilier ])i'i\'alely 
printed voluiin's remain I he ellief memorial 
of an iinrivalleii e<ille(d.io[i. 'I'lie niiimi- 
scripts were pari ly di.s|iet'.sed at I liree sales 
at Sotheby’s in 19J9, 1920, mid 1921 — one 
iiiHiiuseript, the ‘Honrs’ of ,leimne di; 
Navarre, fetching at the lirsl salt' Hie 
reeord mietion ])fiecal I bat date for an illu¬ 
minated nianiiseri]Jt (.tl 1,800). 'riiompson 
had pvcN'ionsly given two of his I'mcst 
manuscripts, the St. Diner J’salter and the 
Metz Pontifical, to the British Muscuhj 
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and tlie Iitynvilliain Museum respectively. 
In 1006 he pvcseuled the second volA\mc 
of 1:l»e famous ‘ Anciennetes des Jiiife’ of 
Josephus, illuminated by Jeau Fouquet, 
to King Edward VII, in order tliat it 
might be presented to the French nation, 
for preservation with the hist volume in the 
Bibliothcque Nation ale, after the insertion 
of ten of its missing miniatures Avliich had 
been discovered in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle; for this action lie received 
the legion of honour from the French 
government. 

Tliornpson’s various benefactions in¬ 
cluded two line winter gardens in the 
lavcrpool parks, for which he was given 
the freedom of the city of Liverpool in 
inoi; hospitals at Crewe and at Horwich 
raih\'ay woihs of the I.ancashirc and 
Yorksliirc Railway, of which he was for 
many years a director •, an art school to 
IliUTOAv; a library to NcAvnliam College, 
Cambridge; and three additional rooms 
to tile Dulwich 1‘icturc Gallery. He died 
at his London house 8 July 1928, leaving 
no children. 

[The Times, 10 July 1928; Seymour de 
Ricci, ‘Les Mnnuscrils do la CoUcclion llciuy 
Yates Thompson’, in UuUctin de la SociiU 
Fraiigaise <lc licprndiiclions de MSS. d. Pein- 
iures, 1920; Seymour do nicei, English 
Collr.clors of avd Manuscripis, 19!)0; 

private iiiforniation ; personal knowledge.] 

E. G. Millau. 

THO^iISON, CHRISTOPHER BIRD-1 
H’OOD, Baiion TirOiMSON, of Cardington' 
(1875-1030), soldier and politician, wasj 
born at Nasik in India IB April 1873, the! 
third sou of David Thomson, major-1 
general, Royal Engineers, by hi.s wife, 
Emily, dnuglitcr of General Christopher 
Rirdwood, and sister of Sir G. C. M. liiril- 
Avood [q.v.] and 11. M. RirdAVOod [q.v.]. 
He AA’ns educated at Cheltenham College, 
where he di.stinguislicd himself in modern 
languages, and at the Hoynl Military 
Academy, Woolwich, AA'hence he entered 
Llic Royal Engineers in iSOd-. After spend¬ 
ing some titne stiulying submarine mining 
at Plymouth, 'i'liomson took part in the 
oiieriilions in Maslfonaland under Sir 
Frederick Carrington [q.v.] in 1800 ,'ind 
I'oceiNod the modal. Tlicuce he went to 
Mauritius, Avlici't! he spent throe years, and 
from LSUi) to 1!)02 served through the 
SouLli African ^^qlr. He took part in tlic 
nd\’ancc on Kimberley and Avas com- 
iiKMided by I.ovcl K itcihcncr for the manner 
in w’hicii be cleared a lilock on the railway 
(February 1000): in the operations in the 


Transvaal he Awas present at the actions 
of Elands River (4-16 AugvAst 1900) and 
Lydenberg (6 Septemhor lOOO), and in the 
operations in the Orange Iliver Colony he 
AA'as present at the actions of Lindloy 
(1 June 1900) and Rhenostev River (29 
November 1900). He distinguished him¬ 
self in command of a field comj)any section 
and received a brevet majority, the two 
war mcd.ols, and was mentioned in dis- 
patcl]c.s. 

After the War Tliomson served first as 
an instructor at the Engineering School 
at Chatham and then at Sierra Leone. 
He became a captain and brevet-major in 
1904, and in 1009 joined the Staff College, 
Cambcrlcy, Avliere Sir Henry Huglies 
Wilson (q.A'.] was then commatKlant. 
After leaving the Staff College in 1911 he 
Avent to the War Ollice, wlicrc he served 
under Wilson, who hiul hccouAe director 
of military operations. In 1912 Thomson 
Avas appointed military attnclie Avith the 
Serbian army, serving throughout the 
Turkish and sul)scquent Bulgarian cam¬ 
paigns, and retnniing to the War Olliee 
ill 191B. 

On the outln'cak of Avar in 1914 Thom¬ 
son served first as liaison olTiccr with the 
Belgian army and then Avith the British 
I Corps, proceeding in February 1915 as 
military attache to Bucharest, Avhere lie 
spent two yeans. He regarded tlic entry 
of Rumania into the War as ill timed, and 
protested tliat her value Avas greater as a 
neutral tlian ns one of the Allies, since the 
Rumanian supiJies of corn niul oil Avould 
thenceforth beat Germany’s mercy. After 
being present at the inter-allied coufercnce 
at Pctrogcad in 1917, Thomson joined the 
00th division in Palestine as C.R.E. He 
took part in the adA inioe on .Tenisaleni 
and temporarily commanded a bcig.'ide at 
the capture of,Icriebo, receiving tire D.S.O, 
in 1918. In the saincvcnvhc was i>vouAi)to.d 
brigacticr-gcneral on tlie staff of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles, Avbciicc 
he was sent to Mudro.s as hearer of tlic 
terms of tlie Briti,ifi nnnislice Avitli tlic 
Turks. He received the C.B.E. at tlie end 
of the IVur in 1919. 

After serving on tlie Briti.sli delogiilion 
to the Pence Conference in I’nris, Tliomson 
left the army in 1919 Avilli the rank of 
honorary brigadier-general in order to 
enter politics, and stood for ])ai'liament as 
socialist candidate at Bristol. He Avas 
defeated in 1910 and in 15)22 lUid again at 
St. Albans iii 1923, so that lie never sat in 
the House of Commons. In 1920 he Avent 
to Ireland as a member of the socialist 
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commititc oi' iiivostif'fition Into the rc- government in clelniLos ^vas 

hellion then in progrcKS and the mensnres largely cnlnistod to liim, aiul he spoke on 
taken to comhat it. In lt)21 he served on many lending (juestioiis of the day, .such 
an internalio/ml Ited Cvoss committee a.s the re.smnptiojj of if'lntjoji.s wiDi hussia 
wliieh inrpiii'cd into the condition of (‘tDeeeinlier :i!)2P), Brilish policy in h'-gypt 
refugees in Itussia and the Near East, and (i) Deeeinbcr 1020 ), the Singapoie dock 
in 1U23 lie took part in the socialist deputa- question (18 IJcceinber l!)2i)); and he 
tion to the Ruhr. At this time he also eondiietcd the Coal iMincrs Bill tiuough 
devoted himself to writing, and publtshcd eommiUec in 1930. lie was also actively 
Old Europe's Suicide (1019), an iiceoimt eoneeriied in rejnT.senting the go\'ernniont 
of events from 1912 to 1919, and Vidors at (he Naval Conferenee in J.ondon In 
«?id Vaiupiislied (1921). 1930 and defended the Naval 'J'lcaty, 

In 1024 'i'honison was np]iointed score- which was its ouleoinc, in parliament, 
lary of state for air in the lirst labonr WhenThomsoneiiine to the Air Ministry 
govermiicnt, sworn a privy couiieillor, and for the .seeonil time ho I'oimd that the 
raised to the peerage as Baron Thomson development of lighter-thau-air oval't had 
of CardingLon, taking Ins title from the progressed, an<l on 28 .July 1930 the air- 
I)lace in Bcflfordshire where the govern- ship R.lOrt loft Cardiugton for Canada, 
iiiciit airship works A\'ere situated. Ilcset reaching Montreal in 79 hours. She rc- 
to woric to maslci'the teo)»iicalillc,s of Ihc turned on 19 Angii.st nl'lera lliglilof57 
air service and visited higypt and Palestine hours. The U.icii) had ]icLi ()l Inirning 
on nn air inspection tour. Thomson was engines, so that wlien a lliglit \vas eon- 
largely responsible for the government’s lemplated to India tlie task necessarily 
(hiei.sion on a tlircc years’ Kchcinc of air- fell upon the airshij) JI.IOJ, which used 
ship development, which involved the heavy oil, a fuel wliieh coiihl he .safely 
eonstriiction of two airships and c.Kpcri- carried and burnt in the tropi(‘s. The 
lucnts with them in Ilight overseas. These lliglit was at lirst de-signod to coincide with 
niiships wore the R.lOO and 11.101. Thom- the Imperial Conferenee, and there seems 
.son also encouraged the study of the no doubt Umt the later decision l.o slart 
problem of the replacement of petrol by as early as 4 October was inlliiciiccd by 
heavy oil, for he had a great belief in the considerations of publics pciliey anil by the 
future of lighter-than-air craft. .strong desire (*f liie .se<-i-ct ary of.stale that 

After the fall of the labour government a start should l>e made in Linic to enalilc 
in 1924, 'i’homson was one of the most him to lake the lligliL hiinsidf and loturn 
indefatigable of the small number of for the Imperial Confcic'ncc', But the 
sociali.st peer.? in opposition. He was o .subsequent cofnnus.sjon of inrpury ex- 
clear and vigorous sjocakcr, and lii.s cheer- prcssly exoneruled boLli 'I'liomson and Ids 
fulness and good temper gained him many advisers from deciding to laice an unjusti- 
friends in the House; indeed, he seemed liable risk. The R.lOl left (.'ardingtoa on 
marked out as the future leader of the 4 October 1930 at (i,3() p.m. Sir \\'illiain 
socialist party in the House of Lords. In Sefton Brunckcr dU'celor of civil 

O])positioii he .still maintained his interest nvinlioii, and ten other jjassengcr.s and 
in the air, and associated himself with the oHicials accompanied 'riionison, and the 
Royal Aero Club, of wdiicli he w’us chair- crew miinhered forty-two. 'J'hc voyage 
man, and witli the Aeronautical Society proved uneventful until 2 a.m. on 5 OeLo- 
aiid the Air League. He undertook a ber when Die U.lOl was o\'er Beauvais, 
lecturing tour in the United States in 1920, the wciither being exceedingly had with a 
and in 1928 represented the government at strong south-west wind blowing in lierce 
an international air conference in New gusts, The ship was rolling badly and 
York. He also contributed to the press, failing to keep lieigtiL, nllliougli she was 
rind in 1927 published n collection of 1,090 feet jdiovc Ihe groimil. At 2 a.tn. 
articles and ]eet|]re,s on aviation entitled the rvatch chaugcil and a new heigJrt cox- 
Air Fads emd Problems in which he swain took the helm. /Mtliough no lilamc 
emiduisized his belief in the future of air- Is attaclicd to oH’ioers or crew it is known 
slu|),s. that, in humpy wentber tlioi'c is (iillieiilty 

In 1029, on the formation of the second in a new haiul geUing the ‘ feel’ of a ship 
labour governtnent, Thomson returned and therefore in judging the (‘xieiit of 
to the Air Ministry more than ever con- elevator action needed to eoimlcraet a 
vincod tiuit the Royal Air Force had dive. A dive occurred shortly after 2 a.m., 
become the first line of home defence. In but the ship was lironght to a lc^’ol keel 
the House of Lords the defence of the after losing some hundreds of feet. A 
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second dive, however, occurred almost 
iniinediately which brought the R.lOl 
nose first to the ground, and she immedi¬ 
ately hurst into flames. There were only 
eight survivors, two of whom died shortly 
after at Beauvais. Thomson was Icillcd, 
and was buried with the other members 
of the expedition at Cavdingtoii. Subse¬ 
quently, an inquiry into the disaster was 
held under the chnirinansliip of Sir John 
Simon. 

Tlioinson was a man of varied tastes. 
He was widely, if not deeply, rend in 
several languages, and was accustomed to 
memori/e his favourite passages, so that 
he had an abundant fund of quotations. 
He was devoted to music and interested 
in painting and sculpture. Besides the 
works mentioned alcove, he was the author 
of Smaranda a book of war 

memories and talcs of the Near East, in 
which he manifested his love of Rumania. 
He Avas fond of sport and rode well to 
liounds. Thomson was uninarriecl,andthe 
barony became extinct on his death. 

[Lord Tliomson, OW Europe’s ySuic/de, 1010, 
Vidors and Vanquished, 1024, Smaranda (aviUi 
an introduction by J. Ilunisay MacDonalfl), I 
1920, Air Fads and Probleuift, 1027; War 
Ollicc Uccoid."!; ITansurcl, Parliameutarn De- 
bales; Joiinitil of the Royal Engkiieera, Marel\ 
lO.'U ; Deport of the R.lOl luquirj', March 
1901; private information; pei-soinil knoAV- 
Icdgc.] Onslow. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1850-1920), physi- 
crVtn and writer on eliseases of ctiddreH, 
was born in Edinburgh 33 November 
1850, tlic second of tlircc children anti only 
son of Thomas Thomson, Avriter to the 
signet, l:)y his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Cleghorn. Educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy, he graduated in 
medicine at Edinburgh University in 
1881, and after holding resident posts at 
the Royal Infirmary, spent seven months 
in VieniiEi and Berlin. In Berlin he came 
under the inllueiicc of E. H. Ilcnocb, the 
famous German paediatrist. On returning 
to England in 1884 be Avas api)ointcd 
resident medical olfioer at the Hospital 
for .Sick Children, Grent Ormond Street, 
L<nt<}on, where iic worked under 
Butler Clioadlc [(pv.} jmd (Sir) Thomas' 
barloAV. He next became j>tiysicinn to the 
New Town Dispensary, JMinburgh, and 
established there a clinic for diseases of 
cliildrcn; in this post he accumulated 
much of that Avcalth of observation Avhieh 
formed the basis of Ins Avritings. In. 1888 
he published a translation of Henoch’s 
Vorlesungen uber Kinderkrunkheilm. 


In 1880 Thomson Avaa appointed extra 
physician to the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Edinburgh, and Avith this hos¬ 
pital he Avns actively associated for the 
jTcst of hts life. Exom this time onAvards 
he contributed to journals and text-books 
articles upon diseases of ciiildhood, Avliich 
were characterized by accurate and de¬ 
tailed observation: congenital pyloric 
steno.sls, acute pyelitis in infants, and 
I mongolism were some of the affections 
which, although previously described, had 
attracted little notice until his descriptions 
drew attention to them. In 1808 appeared 
liis Guide to the Clinical Study and Treat¬ 
ment of Sick Children, based on his own 
records and so of particulnr value. He 
gave, liOAA'ever, generous recognition to the 
. Avork of others, and Avas the lActtcv able to 
'do so, since he had extensive knowledge 
of the literntuve of paediatrics in other 
countries. 

IVhcn, on the expirj’- of his period of 
oHice as physician at tlie Children’s Hos¬ 
pital in 1018, he was appointed consulting 
physician, Tliomson rctiiiued a clinic for 
mentally defeetiA'c children, in Avhom he 
took great interest. For tlie parents of 
these he wrote a booklet. Open ing Doors, 
in the simplest language, giving valuable 
hints for training. 

Thomson’s Avritings Avere widely ap¬ 
preciated. In the U iiited Statesaud Canada 
he Avas made an honorary member of many 
paediatric societies; his OAvn university 
in 1022 con/crrcd on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., and the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, in recognition of his 
valuable Avork, elected him a fellow in 1920. 

Tliomson died in Edinburgh 2 July 
1920, uiid AA’fls buried in the Dean cemetery, 
Edinburgh. He iuariie<L in 1887 Isobcl 
Einlayson, ilaughtcr of the Rev. John fS. 
llcPlmil, of the United Free Cluireh, 
Bcnbecula, and liad four sons and Iavo 
daughters. 

[Edinburgh Medical Jouriinl, August 1920 
(portrait); private information; personal 
knOAvledge.J G. E. Still. 

THORNYCROET, Siu JOHN ISAAC 
JaiATil nrnhi) cct, born in 
Rome 1 February 184:!, Avas tlic older son 
of Thomas Thornycrofl, [q.s',] by his Avife, 
Mary Tlioriiycroft [([.v.], diuightcr of 
John Francis [q.v.]. His father, his 
mother, and her father were all sculptor.?, 
as was his younger bvotlicr, Sir ^Yilliam 
Haino Tlioriiycroft [q.v.]. lii.s I'nllier Avas 
also an ainiitcux engineer, and his studio 
I a worlcshop furnished witli model engines 
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anti railways. John’s career began in this 
worUshop, where alter making smaller 
cvnl’t lie constructed the Navlilus, a steam 
launch which was the lirst that was able 
to keep pace with the crews in the uni¬ 
versity boat race of 1802. Shortly after 
this success bis father sent him to work as a 
(Iraiightsinan witli Palmer’s Shipbihkling 
Company at Javiow-on-Tyno and thence 
to Glasgow Univcr.sity, where he studied 
natural philosnjiliy and engineering imdcv 
Sir William Tlioinson (afterwards Lord 
Kelvin) and Professor WacQtiorn Kunkinc 
and obtained a ccrLilieafce in engineering 
science. He then worked for some time 
in the drawing olhec of Messrs. Han-' 
clolph, Elder & Co. at Fairfield, Govan, 
near GlasgoAv (aflcrwavds the well-known 
Fairilckl Sliiiibuikling Company). At that 
time the firm was engaged in the con- 
stvvrctiow of the Popofga circnlat ships for* 
the Uussian go\ crmnent, and in 1809 
Thornycroft wrote for the Instilntion of 
Naval Architects a paper dealing M'ith the 
work that he had carried out in calcu¬ 
lating the rc.sistiinec of these vessels. 

Ill 180(1 liis fatlier assisted Thornycroft 
to establish at Chiswick the shipyard 
which later became noted for the protluc- 
tion of higli*si}ce{I launches and iorpeilo 
craft. Between ISOd and 1870 he also 
studied at tlie South Kensington School 
of Naval Arehilecture, wlici'c he was a 
contcinpornry of (Sir) Philip W'atts [q.v.]. 
In 1872 John Donaldson, who hud been 
engineer in the Public W'orks Department 
of India and wlio married ThornycroCt’s 
sister, Frances Sarah, in that year, became 
liis partner in tiic shipyard, Thornycroft 
devoting most of his attention to design, 
and his partner to administration. InlSTO 
the torpedo invented by UobertW'liitehcnd 
[q.v.^ was adopted in the royal navy, and 
it w’as realized that to malce it effective a 
fast launch was needed to cany it. In 
1871 Thornycroft built the first small 
liigh-spced boat of which there is any 
record, the Miranda, a la\jnch with a hull 
of light steel and an engine of 58 hoT.se- 
power, whieli atLaiiicd a speed of Ifi-*! 
knots. In 1878 a .somewliat Inrgcr boat, 
the GiUma, coii.stnicLed for the Norwegian 
government, is said to luvvc reached 2 ()-.S 
Icnots with engines of 4-58 inp. This boat, 
being fitted witli a sjiar torpedo, was in 
fact the hist torpedo boat. She had also 
a closed stokehold system of forced 
draught, and served as a model for the 
first torpedo boat of the I2ngli.sli navy, the 
Lighinini’, built by Tliornycroft in 1877, 
which, however, was furnished with a 


revolving torpedo tube. In the succeeding 
yeav.9 he turned out large nuinliers 
torpedo boats, and whoti in 1892 torpedo- 
boat destroyers ivern jiitroducdd he was 
coininis.sioiiod to hiiiki the Daring fuicl the 
JJeeo/y, two of the first four ve.ssels of this 
class [3'mn.m'h'oJis of tlic InsLituLion of 
Naval Architects, vol. liii, 2 )ai'L ir, pp. 825- 
3,80, mil]. 

During this period Tliornycroft’s vessels 
i showed rapid imiuovenient, owing to his 
continual experiments with Inill Corin and 
propeller design. He inirodueed tlie hat, 
wide, form of stern nt ibe watcv-linc to 
prevent ‘squatting’, witli tlie jiropellcr 
shaft at downward inclination (a fcatuie 
of his first juvenile launch), and wing- 
rudder.s on each aulc of the .slciii. He was 
the first to carry out exjierinu'nts witli 
screw pvopellei’s, measuring simultane¬ 
ously the thrust, power transmitted, and 
speed. He took out {latcnts for imiirove- 
mciits in turhiiic serov.’ i)ro])ol)ci'.s and for 
the tunnel form of ftlcrn for liigli-speod 
vessels navigating shallow rivers—devices 
which were succcssrully cmiilo^ ed in 1875 
in a twin-screw launeh built for Sir Jolin 
Fowler [q.v.] to iia\'igf\!e the Nile, and in 
five river gunboats which he was coiu- 
inissioncd to build in 1885 for Iho Gordon 
relief expedition. 

Thornycrol't also iminovcil the type of 
boiler employed in toi’pcdo craft. He soon 
rccogniml that the locomotive type ivoiild 
not stand the high i-ute of foreing to which 
it was subjected in these vessels, and 
turned his attention to lioilcr.soitlie wnter- 
tube type. The Ariclc, a torjiedo boat 
which he built for S])nin in 1887, licld tlie 
record for .speed at tlie lime, dcvelojiing 
over 20 knots. In 1898, in spite of dilli- 
cultics, lie induced tlie British Admiralty 
to fit the ili'jiecd}/, a torpedo gunboat, with 
water-tube boiler.s of lii.s own design, and 
they proved entirely .successl'iil. Hi.s l^oats 
the During and the Decoy (already men¬ 
tioned) were also littcd witli tlii.s type of 
boiler. Ultimately he c\’oIved a light, fust- 
ninning rcciiirociiting engine of tlio triple 
expansion type, -wliieli was adopted in 
a large innnber of loipedo ernl't, hut 
eventually was .siqicv.seded hy tlie i’arsons 
turbine, 'riiorayerort was one of tlie 
civilian ineinher.s of llu; famous Admiralty 
eoinmitloc of design, a[]poinl.cil at tlie 
instimec of Lord Fisliev [q.v.J in Deeomlicr 
1904, which rccominouded tlie ado[)Li(m 
of the l’ar.sons turbine for the Dreadnoiigid 
class of battleship nnd for new destroyers. 

The increased size of destroyers and 
torpedo boats was the principal reason for 
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the removal of the Chiswiclc shipytird to 
Woolston, Soathiwnptou, iu 190G. Even 
then, however, Thornycroft was bringing 
to fruition work which led to a partial 
return to the small torpedo craft of earlier 
(lays. Alrearty in IGT'T' he had patented a 
S))ecia] form of hull designed to skim over 
tile water rather than to cut through it, 
but no liglit engine then existed powerful 
enough to generate the speed required for 
skiniiuing. With the development of the 
liglit internal-combustion engine he saw 
tile possiliility of siiccc.ss, and after ex- 
licriineiiting for several years with aim 
miiiimn models in a testing tank at 
Bcnibvidge, Isle of Wight, close to liis 
home, lie patented a ‘single-step’ form of 
hull whieii was generally adopted, not 
only for racing-boats, but. also for sea- 
jilancs, In tiie first year of the European 
WarTborJiycroft’s patent was seen, to have 
great possibilities, and in 1016 the Ad¬ 
miralty placed with liis firm an order for 
a dozen torpedo boats of high speed and 
of sncli shallow draught that they could 
jiass safely over minc-ilclds. These were 
built wilh the greatest secrecy on an 
island in the Thames at Hampton, and 
sutiscqiicntly over a Imudrcd more were 
constructed. 'J'hesc were the coastal 
molor-boats, known familiarly ns ‘scoot¬ 
ers’, which were siieeessl’iilly used in the 
attacks on Zeebrngge, O.stond, and else¬ 
where. A vessel of the tyjic, built for 
the French government after the 'IVar, 
attained n .sjiccd of 41*0 knots over the 
measured mile. Towards the end of the 
War Thornyeroft designed a dccoy-.ship of 
sliallow draught, 2d() feet long by OS feet 
beam, which was able to pa.ss over minc- 
lickls and torpedoes. Tliis vessel was given 
priority over all other,s under construction, 
and was coin])lc(;cd in three months. In 
much of his experimenting during the AVar 
Thornycroft was assisted by his daughter 
Blanche, an associate of the Institution of 
Naval Architcct.s. 

Other problems engaged Thornycroft’s 
attention at various times. He was early 
in the field with the use of oil for raising 
steam; this lie adojjted in a Jife-boat in 
1802, and about the same time be fitted 
a UOO-toii yacht with an anti-rolling device. 
Jn 1898 be esLablished at Basingstoke 
Avorks for llio iiiannfaeturc of motor 
v(:hicl(;s, chiefly lorries and ’buses; and jn 
Inter years he invented improvements in 
sngav-niaking machinery. 

Tiiornycrot't Avas elected a felloAv of the 
Royal SocieW in 189H, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Glasgow 


University in 1001. He was knighted in 
1902. He served on the council of the 
Institution of Naval Architects from 18S1 
and on the council of tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers from 1899 to 1008. He 
was a pioneei" in naval architecture. TJic 
advances Avhich he made in the hull design 
and machinery of small, high-speed craft 
sensed to show wlmt could be done in 
nuich larger vessels. Of his early boats 
he designed every detail himself. He was 
n remarkably neat draughtsman and his 
line draAvings were Avorks of art. To the 
end of his life he was able to make free¬ 
hand sketches of complicated details of 
mechanism which Avould fi t together 
directly Avithout an nsscmhly draAving. 

Thornycroft died at Rcmbridge 28 June 
1928, and Avas buried there. He married 
in 1870 Blanche, daughter of Frcdericdc 
Coules, of Gloucester, and by her lie had 
tAA'o sons and five daughters. His elder 
son, Sir John EdAvarcl Thornycroft, suc¬ 
ceeded his father as head of the firm. 

A cartoon of Thornyeroft by ‘Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vnmly Fair 10 January 100.'). 

[The Times, 20 June 1023 ; Tmnsaclions of 
the InstitiiLion of NiiA'al Architccls, vol. Ixx, 
1923 (Avilh poi'li’iut); Proceedings ol the Royi\\ 
Society, a'oI. exxi. A, 1028 ; Proceedings of t he 
InstituUon of Ch'il Engineers, vols. cxl, 1899- 
1000 , ccxxvii, 1928-1929; IMiss E. Thorny¬ 
croft, lirome and Steel, 1032; Sir P. Wutts in 
Kncyclopiedia Rn7«iiJ?!C«, llLh edition, vol. 
xxiv, pp. fllG-91G, Portrait, Itoyal Acadennj 
Pictures, 1919.] E. I. Cart.yle. 

THORNYCROFT, Sin (WILLIAM) 
HAMO (]850-192i)), sculiitov, was born 
in London 0 March 1850, tlie younger son 
of the sculptor Thoinns Tliornycroft [q.v.] 
by his Avife, Mary Thoruy(;roft [q.v.J, 
daughter of the sculptor .John Franci.s 
[q.v.J, and herself a sculptor; his elder 
brntlier Ava.s Sir John Isaac Thorny¬ 
croft [q.A'.J, the naval architect, llamo 
'riioviiycroft AVtis crluciitcd at Mncole,slicld 
gminmav school and at University College 
School, then in GoAver Street, London; 
about 1808 he began to study sculpture, 
Hast under bis father and sul)sc([uently at 
the Royal Academy Schools, In 1871 he 
exhibited (brthe liasl time at the AeadtMuy, 
lii.s <;outvil)ution being a ))Oi'trail-lnist of 
Professor William Sh!ni)uy (uoav at Uni- 
vei'.sity College, London); soon al'Lcnvards 
he visited Italy, dcA'Oliug much study to 
the AVorks of Alicholangclo. On Ids ictiiin 
he assisted his father in the execution of 
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bciiiff by tlie son. Tlic fountain was un¬ 
veiled ill 187r>, in which year Thornyci'oft 
was iiwiirded the gold medal of the Royal 
Acadci ny for his group ‘ A Warrior bearing 
a Wounded Youth’. IMueli attention w'as 
attracted by his statue ‘Lot's Wife’, 
exhibited in 1878; but he acliicvcd his 
most signal success when in 1880 he 
exhibited his ‘Artemis’. This was com¬ 
missioned from him in marble by the 
Duke of Westminster, the marble version 
being now at ISaton Ilall. The following 
year he exhibited his bronze ‘Tciiccr’, 
whi ch was bought by the Cbantrey trustees 
for £1,000 and is now in the Tate Gallery; 
in the same year (1881) Thornycroft, now 
well to the fore among the younger English 
sculptors of the day, was cleetccl A.R.A. 

In his -work up to tills time, Thorny¬ 
croft had, as regards subject, kept more or 
less within the convention of the .antique, 
although in vitality of form and treatment 
he hfid advanced well lieyond the for¬ 
mula of neo-classicism. Thenceforwarrl he 
brought within tlic range of his art the 
subjects affected by contemporary realism 
in painting, cxhiliiting in 1884‘TheMower’ 
(now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool) 
and in 1880 ‘ A Sower’, both probably the 
result of impulses received from the 
paintings of Jean Francois Millet, and 
displaying a type of subject and treat¬ 
ment which very shortly afterw.ards was 
to be exploited quite independently by the 
Belgian sculptor Constantin Meunicr. 

Much noticed though these ‘realistic’ 
sculptures were, and although he occa¬ 
sionally reverted later on to this type of 
rendering, these ngiire.s nevertheless re¬ 
present only an ci)isode in TlioriiycToft’s 
work ; his energies were mainly absorbed 
by the steadily increasing flow of orders 
for public or semi-public statues, portrait 
busts, &c., which came to him. Among 
his best-known public monuments in 
London arc the statues of General Goi-don 
in Trafalgar Square (1888) and Oliver 
Cromwell in Old Palace Yard (1899), 
which latter won the midaille d'honneur 
at the Paris world exhibition of 1900; the 
group of Dean Colct and two kneeling 
scholars at St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington (100:^); the national memorial 
to Gladstone in East Alclwych (1903); 
and the ch'oular bas-relief in stone of 
Richard Norman Shaw in New Scotland 
Yard (1014). There is also by Thomycrort 
a statue of Queen Victoria in the Royal 
Exchange, and a bronze elligy of Mandcll 
Creighton, bishop of London, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Of his works to be found out¬ 


side London, mention .should be made of 
the statue of King Alfred at Winchester 
(1001); the momiment of Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin in Cnrli-slc Cathedral; the Lord 
Armstrong memorial nt Newcashle-iipon- 
Tyiic; the memorial of the viceroyalty of 
Lord Cur/on, set up in Calcutta in 1012; 
the King Edward VII memorial at 
Karachi (1916); the war memorial at 
Luton (1023); and the statue of Bishop 
ri. W. Ycatmnn-Biggs in Coventry 
Ciithedral (1925). A large equestrian 
statue of Edw’urd I, intended for Black- 
frmrs Bridge, London, was never set up, 
although several models for it were shown 
in successive Aca<lcmy exhibitions l)etwccn 
1883 and 189<1‘, Ileali.sm remained to the 
end the key-note of'riiomycroft’s style: in 
one of his later works, tlie marble group 
‘The Kiss’ (1010, purchased by ttic 
Chantrey trustees and now in the Tate 
Gallery), there is even something like a 
half-hearted approximation to the manner 
of Auguste Rodin. 

Thornycroft was elected R.A. in 1888, 
his diploma work being ‘The Mirror’, a 
marble relief exhibited in 1800; he was 
knighted in 1917. In 10211 he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors for lii.s disLingiii.shcd services to 
sculpture. He died at Oxford 18 December 
1925. He married in 1884 Agatha, second 
daughter of Ilomer.shain Cox, of Ton- 
bridge, and had one son and three daugli- 
ters. A retrospective selection of liis works 
was shown at the Burlington House Winter 
Exhibition in 1027. 

[The Times, 21 December 1925; Algernon 
Graves, The llojjdl Aaidcuifj of /iris, a complete 
diclionarif of conlrihiHors (i)ul llicir Korks, vol. 
vii, 1905; subsequent Boyal Aciadcniy Exliibi- 
tion Catnlogiics iiieluding lluiL of 1 lie Memorial 
Exhibition, 1027,] T, Bouunius. 

THORPE, Sin THOMAS EDWARD 
(1843-1925), chemist, was born at Barnes 
Green, Haipiirhey, near Manelicster, 8 
December 1845, the eldest son of George 
Thorpe, cotton merchant, of Trafford 
Bank, near Manchostcr, by his wife, Mary 
Wilde, Prom Hulmc grammar school, 
where he received his early education, he 
passed in 1803 to the chemistry dejiiirt- 
met\t of OwciLs College, Manclieslcr, llieii 
under the direction of Professor (Sir) 
Henry 1'liifieldRo.scoc [q.A'.], Here Thoiqie 
was initiated into the methods of oh(;niieal 
research, and in association with Roseoc 
made the first of his many notable con¬ 
tributions to scientific knowledge. 

In 1807, fortified with a letter of intro- 
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cluction to tlie I'amons II. W. von Bunsen, 
Tlioi'pc proceeded to the university of 
Ilcidclbcr^f, wlici’c two years later he 
graduatccii’li.D. Sidvseqiicntly, he worked 
for a time in the lalioratory of Friedrich 
August KoJiiilc at Bonn, and after hi.s 
return to England in 1870 was appointed 
to the chair of clvemi.stry in the Anderson- 
ian College, Glas’goiv. An active period of 
four years in this institution was ended by 
Thorpe’s reinoval to the Yorkshire College 
of Science at Lcc<}s, wJiere, besides spend¬ 
ing much time and energy in the develop¬ 
ment of this new enterprise, he maintained 
a steady oiit])ut of scientific work. 

A fui Llier migration brought Thorpe to 
London, wJicve for two periods, 188f»-1894 
and 19O0--If)]2, lie occupied the ehair of 
chemistry at tlie Iloyal College of Science, 
Soutli Kensington. For the fifteen years 
between these two periods he occupied 
the responsible jjosition of government 
chemist, in wliich capacity he conducted 
numerous investigations bearing on in¬ 
dustrial and public welfare. The detection 
of arsenic in beer, the elimination of lead 
from jmttcry glazes and of white phos¬ 
phorus from matches, may be cited as 
examples of the probJeins which were 
tackled successfully in the government 
laboratories under Thorpe’s supervision. 

Tlie jnore academic inve-stigations with 
which Thorpe was concerned lay mainly 
in the field of inorganic chemistry. In 
his early years lie shared in Ro.scoe’s 
pioneer work on vanadium, and this led 
on to an intensive study of certain phos- 
pliorus compounds, riotahly the fluorides 
and oxides: his discovery of the penta- 
iluoride provided conclusive evidence for 
the liighei' valency of phosphorus. The 
relation of tlie molecular weights of sub¬ 
stances to their specilic gravities in the 
liquid state was aiiotiier line of investiga¬ 
tion to which Thorpe devoted much 
attention and the results of which were 
largely responsible for the aw’ard to him 
of the LongsLaff medal of the Chemical 
Society in 1881, With the assistance of 
his pupils, Thorpe did valuable work in the 
accurate determination of the atomic 
weights of tituniiim, silicon, gold, stron¬ 
tium, and radium. The results of these 
and other scienlifio investigations arc 
I'ceoirlcd in numerous memoirs, published 
for the most part in tlie Journal of the 
Chemical Society. 

It was not only clicmical investigation 
which claimed Thorpe’s active interest. 
He took part in four eclipse expeditions, 
and in collaboration with Sir Arthur 


Riickcr he made, in 1884-1888, an exten¬ 
sive magnetic survey of the British Isles, 
the earlier results of which formed the 
subject of a joint Bakerian lecture before 
the Royal Society in 1889, 

Besides originality a.s an inv'^c.stigator 
Thorpe possessed marked literai-y talent, 
ns is shown by his Essays in Historical 
Chemislry (first edition, ISO'i), Joseph 
Priestley (1000), and other biographies, 
wh\lcthcv/G\l-\ii\oy/ii Dictionary of Applied 
Ckemistry (first edition, 3 vols., 1893, 
third edition, 7 vols., 1021) is a inonii- 
mentto his energy and ability as an editor. 
TVo books on his favourite recreation of 
yachting, A Yachtsman's Guide to the 
Dutch Wateaaays (1005) and The Seine 
from Havre to Paris (1013), bear witness 
to his exploration of the watcrway.s of 
Holland and Ihnnce. 

In the activities of British scientific 
bodies Thorpe took a prominent part. 
Elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1870, he was awarded a royal medal in 
1889, and acted as foreign scerctavy of the 
Society from 1800 to 1003. lie was presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Chemical Industry 
in 1895, and of the Chemical Society 1800- 
1901. Finally, in 1021 he was president 
of the British As.sociation at its Edinburgh 
meeting. 

Thorpe married in 1870 Cai’oline Emma, 
daughter of Dr. John Watts, a prominent 
Manclicstcr citizen and educationist. 
There were no children of the marriage. 
He died at his home at Snlcombe, South 
Devon, 23 February 1025, 

[The J'iMie.?, 24 February 1025; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. clx, A, 102,5; 
Journal of the Chemical Society, April 1020.] 

J. C. Piiiur. 

THURSPIELD, Siu JMIES (1840- 
1923), naval historian and journalist, was 
born at Kidderminster 10 No^■elnbcr 
18 ‘lfl, the younger son of Thomas Thurs- 
ficld, M.R.C.S., by his wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Pardoe. On his 
lather’s death in 18.55, his mother brought 
him to London, where he was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. In 1850 he 
proceeded with a scholarship to Corjjiis 
Christi College, Oxford, where he gained 
first classes in classical moderations (1801) 
and lilerne himamons (1803), In 1804 lie 
was elected to a fellowship at.Jesus College, 
of which he eventually became a tutor. 
He was an examiner in the classical Jionour 
schools in 1873, niid junior proctor Cor the 
year 1875. Among Ids closest friends at 
Oxford were Mandell Creighton, Walter 
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I’ator, Mark I’aLtison, (Sir) Charles Dilke, 
and Air. anti Airs. Humphry Wni'd. 
liosidciib fellowships were then held on 
cniulition of celibacy, and Tluirsfield 
had to rcliriquish his in 1881 subsequent 
to his inavriagc the previous year. 

Uetutuing to London, TUursfield joined 
the staff of The Times as leader-writer, 
and quickly gained recognition by his 
wide knowledge of pulilie affairs. His 
political views were radical and not always 
consonant with the policy of the paper, 
move especially on tJie question of Home 
llulc. This was fully recognized by suc¬ 
cessive editors. Appreciating bis service 
in other directions, they never asked him 
to write in support of any policy in which 
he did not believe. Of this earlier period 
of his career as a journalist, his Peel, 
contributed in 1891 to the popular scries 
known ns ‘Twelve English Statesmen’, is 
the landmark. 

Perhnjjs as a result of acting ns The 
Times correspondent at the naval 
inanceuvres of 1887, Thursficid began at 
this time to Bpceiali'/e in a new direction. 
Himself the ino.st peace-loving of men, he 
devoted himself to a study of naval policy 
and, later, of naval history—astudyw’hieh 
was thenceforth to be one of the main 
interests ofhislifc. Hcattcndedsuccessivc 
manoeuvres and became acquainted with 
many of the leading naval ofticers of the 
day. He did not, Irowcver, cease to wi'ite 
on general topics, and from 1891 was for 
some years in charge of tlie ‘ Iloolcs of the 
Week’ section of The Times. This, in 
1002, developed into The Times Litcrarif 
Supplement, of wliich Thnrsfield was the 
first editor, and to which lie rvas a frequent 
confrilnitor throughout his life. 

Thiirsficld’s interest in naval history 
was strengthened by the publication in 
1800 of Captain A. T. Mahan’s book, The 
Injluence of Sea Forxjcr upon History. One 
of the first to grasp the importance of tliis 
work, it was he who directed public 
attention to it; tlie views wliich Mahan 
expressed being very largely those which 
Tluirsfield himself already held. In 1897 
The N(wy and the Nation was published, a 
collection of essays written by Tluirsfield 
and by Sir George Sydenham Clarke, after¬ 
wards Lord Sytlciilmm of Combe. TiiUTS- 
field’s establislied rtqnitation ns a writer 
on naval affairs led to his being invited, 
in .Taiuiary 1900, to lecture at the Royal 
United vService Institution. He spoke on 
the training of seamen, and urged the need 
for full and impartial inquiry as a pre- 
liminniy to reform. In 1008, an even more 


important occasion, he lectured nt the 
Staff College, Cambcj lev, on 'Tiic Higher 
Policy of Defence’. From 1002 to 101*1 he 
advocated tlie need of naval dcvclo])inent, 
and enjoyed the confidence of several 
first lords of tlie Adnurally, among them 
being Lord George Ihunillon, Lord Sel- 
borne. Lord Cawrlor, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth. In lOOO his Nelson and oilier Naval 
Studies appeared, folhnvcd in lOio by a 
smaller w'ork on Naval Warfare. 

Tlnirsliokl was mafic an lionorary fellow 
of Je.su.s College in l!)()8, luxl was knighf ed 
in 1920 at tlie age of eighty* He died at 
his bouse at GoUlers Green 22 November 
1023. 

Thiirsfickl married in 1880 Emily, 
eldest (laughter of tlie Rev. Siiimiol Asher 
Herbert, rector of St. James’s, GaLcshoad, 
and had one son and one dmighter. 

[The Times, 23 November 1923; privale 
inforination-l G, A. 11. CAi.r.nNDiin, 

TIZARD, THOMAS HENRY 
1024), oceanographer, hydi'ogra])luc sur¬ 
veyor, and navigiilor, was liorn at AVey- 
nioiitti 13 March 1880, tin; third son of 
JoscpEi Tiziird, shipowner ami coal- 
merchant, by Ids wile, Marali I’arsonfi. He 
was educated at the Royal Ilospilal 
School, Greenwich—at that lime noted 
for its sound inalhcnialieal training—ami 
entered the royal navy by eoinpclitivc 
cxaiuination as mastor’.s assistant in 
At the early age of fifteen he saw aelivc 
service on H.M.S, Vraj{ou witli llie Ihillic 
fleet during the lUissifin War (18,71-J S.'jO), 
Tizard next served on H.iVl.S. Indus on 
the West Inclic.s station, and gained his 
first experience of sur\ eying on (]u: New¬ 
foundland coast. He was promoted .siu'ond 
master in 1800, and apjmintud to H.M. 
surveying vessel llijlcinan on tlie Gliina 
station. During his seven years’ service 
in that ship he hiid tlie I'oinulation of Ins 
subsequent reputation as a .siir\'eyor. d'lic 
sur\'cy of the reefs and shoals abounding 
in the South China sea necessitated Ifie 
use of the sehooncr Saracen to net as 
tender to the Uijle.man. 'J'i/ard was in 
coiiuiiand of the Saracen for tliiro ycais 
after his promotion to Hie ranlv of masLer 
in 18(V1.. 

From 1808 to 1871 Tizard served as 
navigating Ihuitenaut and Kiaiior assisl.anl: 
surveyor of H.M.S. Nrwpoii in Ihe iMedi- 
tcvrancati and Red Sea, and was present 
at the official opening of tlie Suez, Canal 
in 1809, when he led Itie long procession 
of sliips. During tliis period lie brouglit 
out the ‘Table of Chords’ which has proved 
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ail incatiinahle boon to his brother sur¬ 
veyors. In 1871 the oflicei’s and crew of 
tlio Nciuport were transreiTcd to the 
SlieerTvatev, and on the way out from 
England in the latter ship to continue the 
survey of the Gulf of Suez, Tizard was 
largely responsible for an important series 
of observations on the surface and under¬ 
currents in the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
set at rest the vexed question of the move¬ 
ments of these waters. 

Towards the end of 1872 the appoint- 
jiicnt of CapHiui (afterwards Sir) George 
Strong Narcs [q.v.] to the command of 
the famous Challenger expedition led to 
'lizard’s transference to the Challenger. 
He was by this time a man of strong 
personality and resourcefulness, an ex¬ 
perienced navigator, and a mastei* at 
handling a ship. The appointment opened 
out to him the great opportunity of lus 
life in bringing him into contact with the 
leaders of tlie science of oceanography. 
The Challenger expedition residted in a 
vast increase of laiowledge of tiie physical 
condition ofthe oceans and ofthedistrihu- 
iion of marine life, and in the progressive 
improvement of apparatus and metliods 
of research. As navigating officer Tizard’s 
duties involved close collaboration with 
the leader of the exjiedition and the 
scicntilio staff, 'i'lic influence which he 
exerted was iiiercasingly apparent as time 
went on, and when Captain Narca left the 
slii]D in order to take command of the 
Arctic expedition of 187.5, tJie pros^jcet of 
takin,g Tizard with him could not be 
entertained. Tizard remained witJi tlic 
Challenger until she paid off in 1876, and 
sjient the next tlnce ycai-s atthc Admiralty 
writing the narrative of the voyage in 
association with Sir John Murray [q-V.]. 

In 1870 Tizard, wlio liad been promoted 
staff commander in 1874, resumed survey¬ 
ing duties afloat, and in the folloM’ing 
year took charge of the Home survey. 
During the nine years that he held this 
command he wrote many papers of 
scientihe \’ahie and interest. Among these 
may be mentioned a report on deep-sea 
exploration in fhe Faroe Channel (Pro- 
cce(li))gs of the Royal Society, vol. xxxv, 
1888, and of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgii, vol. xi, 1882); lectures on Marine 
SuiTcijing and Hydrographic Surveying 
(Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1885 and 1890), nnd an article 
on the ‘'i'luinies Estuary’ (Nature, April 
1899) wliicli is of great ))erinHnent value. 
He was promoted to staff captain in 1889, 
and in 1891 was appointed assistant 


hydrographer of the navy, and was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
placed on the retired list ^vith the rank of 
captain in 1890, but continued to serve 
at tlie Admiralty until the autumn of 
1007. In 1899 he was awarded a civil C.B. 

Tizard’a last, and not least, public 
service was to assist the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Admiralty in 1912 ‘to 
examine and consider the ex'idence relat¬ 
ing to the tactics employed by Nelson at 
tlie Battle of 'ITafalgar’. An exhaustive 
examination of siiips’ Jogs and journals 
enabled him to prepare ‘the first and only 
plans representing any phase of the battle 
of Trafalgar which have been exactly 
drawn to scale ’. 

Tizard married in 1881 Jlary Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Henry Churchward, 
eivil engineer, and had one son and four 
daughters. He died at Kingston-on- 
Thames 17 February 1024. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. cv, 
A, 1024; Geograjdrical Jonrnul, May 1024; 
Nature, Mnieh 102^1; private iiil'ormiitloii; 
personal knowledge.] A. Jl. Fieod. 

TOUT, THOJIAS FREDERICK (18,55- 
1929), historian and teacher, was born at 
Norwood 28 September 1853, the only 
child of Thomas Ed^vard Tout, wine 
merchant—whose fattier, of a Somerset- 
sliire family, had settled in London—by 
his wife, Anne Charlotte Finch, Educated 
at St. Olave’s grammar school, Soulhwarlc, 
he became head of the scliool, won t)io 
Urackenbury hi.story scholarship atBalliol 
College, Oxford, in 1874, and went into 
residence in Jaunaiy 1875. Among his 
contemporaries at Balliol were (Sir) 
Charles Harding Firth, lleginakl Lane 
Poole, John Horace Hound, (Sir) Sidney 
Lee, (Sir) Richard Lodge, and Cluirlcs 
Edwyn Vaughan: all these became bis 
lifelong friends. Tout obtained n liust 
class in modern history in 1877 and a 
second class in lilcrac humaniorcs in 1879. 
From the first his interests centred in 
medieval history, and the teacher to whom 
be owed most was William Stubbs [q.v.], 
whose place in English medieval studies be 
was later to fill. 

Ill 1881 Tout was appointed professor 
of modern history at St. Diivid’-s College, 
Lampeter, where be remained until tiis 
election, nine years later, to the chair of 
nicclievul and modern history at the 
Victoria University of ManehesLer. The 
yearn at Lampeter ivere the maldng of 
Tout, and most of the ideas with wliich 
he was later assoeialed at Manchester 
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received trial tliere. He studied Welsh 
history; lie took a large ]>nrt in recon¬ 
stituting and reviving tiie college, and to 
the abounding energy of his Oxford days 
Nvas no^v added the sclf-conPidence of 
the successful professor. In 1883 he was 
elected to a prize fello\vsl»ii> at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and from 1889 to 1891 he 
was an extuniner in the Oxford school of 
modern history. 

Tout went to ]\rnnclicsterinl800. There 
he remained until liia rctivcmeiit in 1025, 
and there his life’s work was done in the 
triple capacity of administrator, teacher, 
and writer. As an administrator he took 
a prominent part in securing the severance 
in 1900 of the university of Manchester 
from the older federal body whicliiacludcd 
the universities of Liverpool and Leeds. 
To the task of building up tlie new 
university Tout brought tireless energy, 
vision, and a strength of will which was 
almost ruthless. Ills robust and practical 
sense made him an extremely useful 
counsellor, while his criticisms were always 
of the constructive kind, not sceptical 
and discouraging. He was a hard fighter, 
but he had a faith in his ideas which in¬ 
spired respect, and in all personal relations 
n warm-hearted, human sympathy which 
rendered transient the animosities of 
debate. It was this almost paradoxical 
contrast which ]ivoinpteci the hon mot — 
Tout comprendre e'est Tout pardonner. 
Apart from tlie struggle for the new charter 
of 1003, Tout is best remembered as an 
administrator by his work in the building 
up of the faculty of arts, in the establish¬ 
ment of the undenominational faculty of 
theology, in the founding of the Man¬ 
chester TJnivcisity Settlement, in insisting 
upon tlie same opportunities in the uni¬ 
versity for women as for men, and by Ins 
creation of the Manchester University 
Press. He also did invaluable and charac¬ 
teristic ivork in securing better conditions 
of ]iny and service for imivcrsity lcctiirer.s 
and administr.ative olficers, and as chair¬ 
man of the Manchester liigh school for 
girls in establishing ‘sabbatical’ terms for 
the staff on full salary. 

These tasks, on which Tout worked 
unsparingly, at no time overshadowed Ills 
main purpose, the development of the 
history school at Mnuchester. In tilts 
work he had the solid foiindation of lits 
predecessor, Sir Adolphus William Ward 
[q.v.], on which to build, and tlie whole¬ 
hearted co-operation of his colleague 
James Tait. It was Tout’s conviction— 
and herein he was at \’arinnce with estab¬ 


lished ideas—that the undergradnatc 
training w'liich .should iiroduec liistorinns 
and researchers was also the best for the 
ordinary educated man. In the last year 
of the undergraduate course a real effort 
was mode to give the student a grasp 
of the original .sources ol' liislory. From 
the j'ear 1007 tliis was done by means 
of n thesis whicli occupied a inrge part of 
the third year and was closely related 
to a short spedal period studied inten¬ 
sively with plenty of e.\]>ert guidance. Tlie 
essence of Tout’s mctliod lay in a nice 
adjustment between tlie ‘broad outlines 
of gciiorul Euvojiean History’ and early 
but limited s])ceialization: its success 
depended on Tout’s splendid gifts as a 
teacher. Hewasttliiieleeturer. lie carried 
his subject in his bend, speaking always 
without note.s or even immediate iireparn* 
tion, but with illuminating digressions 
suggested by liLs own special studies or liis 
travels. A bicyclist and a walker, lie liad 
a lifelong interest in medieval antiquities 
and archaeology. Liiglaatl and AValcs he 
knew through and through, while there 
was no department in Franco, and fciv 
countries in Europe, whicli he had not 
visited. 

Tout’s highest gifts, however, lay in his 
personal relations ^^’ith his students, 
Wholly without vanity, he met them on a 
footing of equality, not less interested in 
themselves and their fiitui'c than in their 
work. Tlirough tlie teacher the subject 
bccainc ulivc to all, while Ills own eiiergelic 
example and his faitli in learning inspired 
some to choose tlie life of seliolarsliip. His 
success as a teacher was iiuidc evident by 
the character of the graduates whom he 
produced. They were trained historians 
in a degree seldom found elseivliere ; atal 
many were stinnilaletl to pursue their 
studies after graduation. From these be¬ 
ginnings tliere slowly grew u]i a post- 
gmduatc school, the work of which gained 
increasingrccognition tluough tfic publica¬ 
tions of the Mancliestcv University Prc.ss, 
In 1920 Tout gave up most of bis active 
teaching, and devoted himself to the organ¬ 
ization of this post-graduate school. 

Tout’s writings fall into two ivoll- 
inarkcd groujis, divided from each oilier 
by the year 1908. Before iliLs year the 
easy adaptation to eireumstaiioes which 
markccl his whole life "was accurately 
rcilectcd in his work. \\'hnt his hand 1‘ouiul 
to do he did with all his might. lie wrote 
a number of successful text-hooks, in¬ 
cluding a standard liislory of England Cor 
schools (in conjunction with Professor 
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F. York Powell, Part III, 1800, Part II, 
1898), and threw himself with enthusiasm 
into tire great new venture of his time, the 
Dictionary or National Biograi'hy, of 
w’liich the Jlrst volume appeared in 1885. 
Tout’s contributions—spread out over 
more than forty volumes and together 
nmountiiig' to a whole volume [see Dic¬ 
tionary or National Uiograpiiy, vol. 
Ixiii, A Sltiiislical Account, pp. xv, xviii 
el scq.] —ranged over the whole middle 
ages, but found a Coeus in the reign of 
Edward I and his relations with Wales. 
It Avas good \vork, conceived at first on the 
old-fashioned, optimistic lines and largely 
draivn from printed materials, but broad¬ 
ening ami deepening with the years as it 
found a firmer basis in the manuscript 
sources. Apart from these articles, the 
research of this period bore fruit in three 
works of first-rate importance, viz. an 
article on 'The Welsh Shires’ {Y Cymmro- 
dor, vol. ix, pp. 201-220,1888); Volume III 
(1210-1377) in luOngman'sPoliliealllislory 
of England (1905), and State 7Vials of the 
licugn of Echvard 1,1289-1293 (in conjunc¬ 
tion with his sister-in-law, Miss Hilda 
Johnstone, Camden scries of the Royal 
Historical Society’s publications, 1000). 
The last of these brought Tout into 
immediate touch with the unexplored 
mnterJiils in tlie Public Record Oflicc and 
foreshadowed the work of his second 
[)criod. 

Tout had always practised, as he had 
preached, historical research: henceforth 
lie was absorbed by it. In 11)12, in 
evidence before the royal commission on 
jmblic records, he set forth in considerable 
detail certain eonelnsions to whicli work 
among archives had led him [First Iteporl 
of Royal Commission on Public Records, 
vol. i, part Hi, pp. ] 02-108]. The actual i 
stimulus was supplied by Eugene D6prc/.’ I 
I'^ludcs de la diploynallque anglaise, which 
Tout reviewed in the English Historical' 
Iteviezv (1908). For the rest of his life he 
was concerned with adm inistrativc history, 
and his u'ork in this subject is his peculiar 
contribution to medieval history. It was 
e/tibodicd in tiro books. The Place of the 
Iteign of Edward II in English Ilislori/ 
(lOid) and Cluiplo's in the Adinimslralive 
llistorij of Medieval Engl(t7ul(G vols. 1920- 
IDIU). The first of those works grew out 
of hi.s Ford leoturcs deliYcrcd at Oxford in 
1913; of the Chapters, hist two volumes, 
although virtually finished before his 
death, were published po.sfchuinously. 
Hitherto Tout’s originality had lain in 
his advanced conception of historical 


teaching. He was now to give a permanent 
dellcction to the study of institutional 
history such as had earlier been given 
Stubbs, and to supply the first constructive 
criticism of his master’s interpretation of 
the Middle Ages. The basic idea of these 
books is that, owing to the prevailing 
absorption in the history of pariiament, 
English medieval history has been seen 
out of focus, since to contemporaries the 
administrative side of government bulked 
immensely larger. Tout’s object was to 
supplement Stubbs’s work ‘by setting 
forth in detail the history of the great 
administrative departments and tlieir 
offshoots’. 

To n great extent Tout was applying to 
English institutional history ideas whicli 
had already been worked out with re¬ 
markable results by the historiaus of 
France, and one effect of his work was 
to emphasize the underlying similarity of 
Fi'ench and English institutions. The 
inenniug of this ‘common hentage’ he 
developed in his France and England, 
Their Helalions in the Middle Ages and 
Now (1922), based mainly upon four 
lectures given at Rcnne.s, at the invitation 
of the university of Rennes, in 1921. In 
this book and in a number of vigorous 
popular lectures given during the last 
'fifteen years of his life iie gcjierulizcd the 
results of his special studies, to whicli they 
j form an excellent Introduction, To the 
'end of liis life, Tout was also closely 
.connected with the English Hislorical 
I Revieiv, the Scottish HisloricMl Review, and 
Hislory. To each of these journals he 
contributed many vahuible arLielcs, not¬ 
ably tlint on ‘Firearms in EngUiiid in the 
Fourteenth Century’ in the English llislor- 
ic(d Review, (vol. xxvi, 1911), and for each 
of them he was an indefatigable reviewer. 
A careful list of all his writings to the year 
1025, compiled by his wife, was included 
in the Essays in Medieval History pre¬ 
sented to him by friemls and pupils in that 
year. AnoteajjpcndedtoDr. A. G.Little’s 
memoir in Hislory (January 1930) carried 
the list down to Tout’s death. A collection 
of his mi.sceJbiiicous writings, Iji.storical 
articles, and public lectures wjis ])ublishcd 
posthumously ns Thu Collected Papers of 
Thomas Frederick 'Foul (3 vois,, 1932- 
193-1). 

Jlehind oil tliesc activities lay the force 
and charm qf a remarkable ]>ersonality. 
Tout was of middle hciglit and thick set; 
an excellent talker and raconteur, witii 
slow and cmjjliatic utterance, delighting 
in pungent epithets. Warm-hearted and 
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kindly, iie sliuicd imLuially the joys and 
Ironhlcs ol' his fi'iciida, and he had the 
iiiidersliiiidin'f whic}\ won the devotion of 
nil ivorkcd with liijn or for liim. TJie 
ljusicst of men, there was no limit to tlic 
time lie could spnvc to help and counsel 
all wlio .sought Ills advice. Therein he was 
assisted by the haiipy circumstances of 
his domestic life. In 1895 lie luitl miirried 
Mary, daughter of Herbert Alison John¬ 
stone, of Stockport. His wife shared his 
public work as well asUis personal interc.st 
inhis students, and their home became the 
con tie of a II cvci-widcniitg circle of fnciitls. 

Tout resigned liis eliair at Manclicstcr 
in 1925. I-Ic returned to London, settling 
at IlniTipstead, where he liad all hut com- 
plcLed liis A(h)ihiii?1r(ilivc History at the 
time of his death, which took place thcr-e 
28 October 1920. In these years he main¬ 
tained his pxiblic interests to the full. He 
was president of tlic Iloyal Historical 
Society from 1920; he directed the 
medieval piihJications of the British 
Academy, of which he hud been elected 
a fellow in 1911 and which, as an active 
member of the council, lie represented at 
the meetings of the Union Academique 
Internationale at Brussels hi 1920 and 
1021 ; he was elected a member of the 
Atlienacurn Club under Rule IV; lie ivas a 
member of the committee of the Institute 
of Historical llcsearch and oftlic advisory 
committee of tlic Brittsh IJroa(1oa.stii)g 
Company for national lectures. In 1928 
he travelled in the United States of 
America, whore he delivered the Messenger 
lectures at Cornell University, and in I 
Canada. The last ten years of his life were' 
marked by ividening recognition of his 
pre-eminent posiliaii in incdiei'al studies. 
Honorary degrees were confeLTcd on him 
by the universities of Durliam (1021), 
Liverpool and Edinburgh (1925), Oxford 
(1026), and Colorado (1928), he was made 
nn honorary i'ellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and a coiTCspondiiig fellow of tlie 
Academy of Caen and of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. Tliesc year’s rvevc 
also marlccd by an c^’cr-inc^ensing interest 
in tJic International Coitgrc.s.soflll.storie.'iJ 
Studies, He had iriiich to do with its de¬ 
velopment from the beginning. At the In¬ 
ternational Congress liekl iiiLondoniiilhlU 
he was prcsidcut of the medieval section, 
and again atlUiissclain 1023. He was an 
active member of its standing coniniittce, 
jjrcsident of tlie Britisii National Com- 
iiiiitce, and was avrangUrg for the annual 
meeting in England in 1080 at the time 
of his death. 


Tout was suvvived by Mrs. Tout and by 
two son.s and a daughter. Tire eldest son 
died in infancy. 

[A. G. Litlic in IfLitorji, January 10110; 
Jiuncs Tait in Hitglisli IJislorical tteviao, 
Jiimiiiry 1930; F, M. I'owiclic, 'J'hoDias 
Frederick Tout, 1855-1920 In i'rocccdiiif's of 
tlie British .'teaiieary, vol. xv, 1020, icprliiled 
ill Collected Papers, ^ol. i; Iloniy flupiiy in 
liuUelin of the John Uvliuids J.iljuviy, Janu¬ 
ary 1030; personal luujwliidge/j 

V. II, (.lAi.iutAn'ii. 

TOWNSHEND, Siii UllAlUJf.S VEliE 
li’EUllEUS (18(11-1924), niajor-gencral, 
was born 31 February 18(il in SouLhwark, 
the eldest son of Clmrles Tiiorntoii 'I’owu- 
shend, by his wife, Louisa, daiightcr of 
John Graham, of Melbourne, Australia. 
His father was the eldest sou of the Ilcv. 
Lord George Townsliciicl, and a great- 
grandson of the lii'st ftrurcpicss 'Townslicnd. 
Although he was for a time lieir picsiuup- 
tivc to the rnavquessate, the fatlicr Ih’cd 
ill humbJe cjreiiinstniicc.s', earning liis liveli¬ 
hood as a minor railway ollieial. Al'Lcr bis 
death in 1889 Cliarles Vere Townsbeiul 
remained until 1916 heir jue.sunqjLivc to 
tlie sixth WuHjuess Townslicnd. 

Towii-shcnd’s home life was not happy; 
he was educated at Cvanleigh Hcliool, 
Ivcnt, until his relatives olilained a 
iiominalion for him to enter the royal 
I navy. Tilts, however, lie did not accept, ])ie- 
Ifcrring to work for enlraiice intotlio 1 loyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Jilventiially, 
in February 1881 lie was gazellod to tlic 
Royal Marine Light Iiil'anlry. In 1881 
he proceeded to Suakin with a batlalion 
of mavines, which, shortly aVVcvwiu'ds, svas 
attached to the coluuin witli wliieli Sir 
Herbert Stewart ((pv.| aiivaiuied u]i tiic 
Nile valley in an cndca\’ouf Lo I'clicvc 
General Gordon, tlien besieged in Kiiar- 
toiun. Towjishend wa.s Llins j^re.'/ent at Die 
lierce actions at Abu Klca imd Gubat, and 
when the fall of Khiu '1 oum beeaine known, 
participated in Stewart’s rolreat across die 
Bayuda desert. After being meiiLioncd in 
ilLspatelies for his work in tile Sudan, he 
wa.s transferred to the Indian army in 
January ISSC. 

Oil lUTivnl in India Townslicnd was lii'st 
posted to the scvontli iilaclrns luruiilri', 
exchanging very .soon into iJa.' tJiird Sikii 
Inlimto', *'ial liiially into die Cenlial 
Ituljn Hor.se. The facility willi wliicb he 
changed regiments and souglil. apiioint- 
ments bccuinc a characloi'islie of 'I'own- 
shend’s career. In 1891 he luu.1 the good 
fortune to be selected for service in the 
Himalayas, and was sent to Giigit, wiicre 
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he assumed command of tlie first, or Ilnga 
Pertab, battalion of the Imperial ICash- 
mir Continyont. Not long affcenvards the 
Hiuiza-Nagar expedition was organized at 
GUgit, and Townshend thus came to take 
a prominent part in tlie capture of the 
hill forts of Nilt nnd Hunza. After ob¬ 
taining another menlion in dispatches and 
acting as military governor of Himza, he 
returned to Iiis regiment late in 1802, 
having been promoted to captain’s rank 
earlier in tliat year. In 1803 he was once 
more sent to the Himalayas, being selected 
for the command of Fort Gupis, which 
stood midway between Giigit and Chitral. 
A series of political murders and the sub¬ 
sequent disalfection of Sber Afzul, the 
usurping ruler of Cliitral, led to the dis- 
jiatch of the jiolitical agent, Sir George 
Scott nobertsnn [q.v.],to Cliitral,escorted 
by Townshend and a detaclmient of troops 
from Gupis early in 1895. This little force 
reached Cliitral, but was soon driven into 
tiic fortilied palace of Cliitral nnd there 
besieged, siihering severe privations during 
an investment of forty-six days (4 iVIarch- 
20 April). ForTownsheiuh aa commander 
of the garrison, the situation was difTicult; 
the enemy disijlnyed boldness; lus own 
men were apathetic; nnd the presence of 
the political agent complicated his posi¬ 
tion as military commander. In April 
3895 Cliitral was relieved. For the skiil 
and judgement displayed in its defence, 
Townshend receh^ed the thanks of tlie 
government of India, a brevet majority, 
and the C.13.—a remarkable reward for so 
young an odiccr. 

On returning to England Townshend 
found himself a celebrity, and had little 
difliculty in obtaining a transfer to the 
Egyptian army. Accordingly in February 
1896 he arrived in Cairo to assume com- 
ninnd of tlic tivclftli Sudanese battalion. 
A few weelcs later lie set out witli (Lord) 
Kitchcncr’.s expedition for the recoiiqucst 
of the Sudan. During that year he took 
part in the operations for the recovery of 
Dongola, obtaining another mention and 
II brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. Through¬ 
out ISflT he remained engaged in the hfi/c 
valley, and in 1808 commanded his batta¬ 
lion at the battlc.s of the Atbara and of 
Khartoum, obtaining the D.S.O. for his 
services. After resigning his appointment 
in Egypt, Townslicnd returned to India 
in 1899, nominally to take up a stafl' 
appointment, but, on the outbreak of the 
war in South Africa, he made every 
endeavour to be sent to the Cape. This 
at length he effected, and he arrived at 
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Bloemfontein in Marcli 1900, to act as 
assistant-adjutaiit-gencral on the staff of 
the military governor of the Orange Free 
.State. The work and siivroutidiiigs proved 
uncongenial and Townshend I’cturned 
home in September 1900, to be reinstated 
in the British .service as a major in the 
Royal Fusiliers. In spite of his record of 
service and of his proved militavy qualities 
Townshend now antagonized not a few 
liigh authorities. Many idiosyncrasies, 
regarded with amused tolerance in the 
young ollicer, proved less becoming in a 
soldier of standing and distinction. A 
passion for theatrical society, gifts as an 
excellent raconteur and entertainer, a 
constant Ilo\y of quips and quotations in 
French obscured some true merit. A 
rcmarlcablc knowledge of military history 
was W'arped by a lack of systematic train¬ 
ing and by a sclf-conlidence tliat often 
failed to impress. Townshencl’s abilities 
were thus, perhaps not unj ustly, regarded 
as unbalanced, and he nmv w’cnt through 
a period of lean years. Until March 1903 
he served at home, growing more dissatis¬ 
fied witli reg-iinciital duty. He then ex- 
elianged into the battalion of his regiment 
stationed hi India, l^romotion to brevet 
colonel came in January 1901. He re¬ 
turned home ill December of that j’^ear, and 
in 1905 acted lor a time as military attaehd 
in Paris. But hi.s restlessness was unabated 
until, in March 1900, he was transferred to 
the Shropshire Light Infantry and again 
went to India. There in Augu-st 1007 he 
became assistant-adjutant-gcncral of the 
ninth division. In Fchrnary 1908 he was 
promoted sub-stantive colonel, ivhile a 
year later he was appointed commander 
of the Orange River Colony District, a 
position carrying the rank of brigadier- 
general. Townshend remained in South 
Africa until promoted luujor-general in 
July 1911, when he returned to England. 
He had in the meantime become an ardent 
admirer of the French army and of the 
future Marshal h'och; so much so that this 
predilection even coloured the training of 
his troops. 'I'he command of the East 
Anglian division of the 'i'err/tor/nl Force 
was next given him; but he preferred more 
active employment, and was gratified 
when in June 1913 he left for India to 
assume comiTiand of the Jhanzi brigade. 
A few months later he left this unit for 
the riawal Piiidi brigade, and he was at 
Pincii at the time of the outincak of tJie 
European War, 

TownahentVs persistent efforts to obtain 
a command at the front were at leng-Lb 
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Hiitisficd ill Aj)ril 1015 by his appointmcnb depending largely on water transport, 
to tlic sixth (Intlian) division, that being founil his supply services still further 
one of the two divisions opciatiiig in hampered, so tiiat lie was cutnpellcd to 
l\lc,sopotamrit, under the command of Sir halt nt AxirAcli (GO ritilcs ho^miul Kut). 
•Toliji Ecclcs Nixon [q.v.’J, In the ensuing The final move on Uagchid was tlieii 
caivipaign the brunt of the fighting fell ordered. Townshencl raised olijectioiis to 
ujioii Townshend’s division, llis first task tlie proposed ojierations without the 
was to drive the Turks northwards from assistance of a second division, but dc- 
Kurna on the Tigris, which was then in ferred to the judgement of his eomiimnder- 
full flood. The water was so high tliat the in-chief. Sir John Nixon. lOilhcultics were 
fortified Turicish position stood out of the minimized by all autlioriLics concerned in 
marshy ilats almost lilce a.string of islands, the campaign; and ii siiccessfiil preliini- 
Townshend accordingly organized a lloct nmyattaekoiiaTiirld.sii advanced (jostat 
of ancient Tigris hacge.s, known as 121 ICiikuniya encouraged aptiinistu. But 

on which he embarked two brigades, the Turks had in the nicaiiwhile been 
supported by three naval sloops and other reinforced, before Townshencl, on 22 
odd craft. With this curious armada on November, could atliick their jiasiLion, 
31 May he delivered u frontal attack on Once more he cleverly tnniueuvrcd totian 
the enemy—a seemingly hazarrlous pro- the Turkish left wliilc laiincliiiig his main 
ceeding, since the Turkish position was atlnckat aspcciaily selected poiiil in their 
guarded by mines and the depth of water main line of resistance. This point was 
was uncertain. Luckily the mines proved taken after fierce fighting, but only at 
incfrcctivc and most of the defenders lied, heavy cost. The Turks, now strengthened 
Emboldened by success Townslic/id piir- by some good troops from the Caucasus, 
sued the Turks with a handful of men, counter-attacked tlie next day. Town- 
embarked on a few naval craft, until he shend’s resources proved (phtc inadequate 
reached Amara {00 miles vrp the river from to the task in hand, and the situation, 
Kurna). Tlicrc the bulk of the Turkish aggravated by tlie dilliculty of luivigat- 
force surrendered before discovering the ing the low waters of the Tigris, grew 
weakness of the pursuit. Townsheiul’s critical. 

audacity was tlivis amply rewarded. After a week’s fighting niul letrcating, 

Shortly afterwards Townsliend fell ill holdingatlmythct:m'my'’sgi(;iitlysuperior 
and was .sent to India for treatment. On force.s, Towuslieiid Ictl his men hack into 
resuming his eojiunand in Scj;tembcr, lie lv«t on 3 December with [uisoners. 

found his division distributed along the rt is more than douhlfu! wiit'lher he 
Tigris with the Turks entrenched astride could have withdrawn rui llier. Afler one 
the river in front of ICut el Amai-a (150 or two attenijits to carry Die place liy 
miles above Amura). Difficulties of trans- as.sault the Turks invested it closely, 
port and supply were already hampering Townshend cxpeetp<l to be relieved, but 
the movements of the llfitislitroops, who attempts by Lieuleniinl.-Geneial Aylmer 
were, moreover, sorely in need of rein- and Jlaior-Gcucral Corringc in January 
forccinent; the Turks on the other hand and February proved unavailing. Town- 
were growing in numbers and boldness, shcncl conducted the derciicc skilfully, 
Neverthfiloss, an advance on Bagdad had although the full of ICut hud become 
been decided upon by higher authority, inevitable when Aylmer failed to break 
and Townshend was not unwilling to fall through the Turkish lines in January, 
in with the plan. On 27 September he The garrison suffered severely, and men 
attacked the Turkish position. It was a were actually dying of starvation wlicn 
bold move, involving a night march and Towtishcud opened negotiations with tiie 
a turning movement. Having divided hi.s Turks. The surreiicicr of Kut Look place 
force Towitsiiciscl cleverly feinted on the on 2ii A])nl IfjlG. 

rightbankoftherivcrwhllstdrivinghome Townshend und his gnnison l)eeainc 
his main ntlack away from the left bunk, prisoners of war. Tlieiroops fated lauK iit- 
The 'L'lirks were defeated and Kut wa.s ably in captivity, Intt 'J'uwn.shvtid hitjiseh’ 
captured (29 September); but the victory was well treated, being inlenied on 
could not be cH'ceLb'cly followed up owing Prinkipo Island, near Constantinople, In 
to the weakness and fatigue of the British October 1917 he was erealed a K.C.I5. A 
forces. Retreating in good order, the year later he was roleasod by the Tiirlcs in 
Turks took up a fovtilied position at order that he should plead on their behalf 
Ctesiphon, covering Bagdad. The Tigiis for the best possible terms of smrendcr. 
now grew so shallow tliat Toumslieud, The armistice witli Turkey was signed on 
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no October 1918, when Townshend re- 
iuvned to England. 

After the \Yar Townshend failed to 
obtain any further military appointment; 
he therefore retired and took to political 
life, and w’as elected to parliament in 
November 1020, as an independent con- 
scr\’atiYe for the Wrekin division of 
Shropshire. In the House he occasionally 
.spolce on matter.s that concerned the33Ja.st 
or the ex-Hcvvicc man, but on the whole 
he proved ineffective, and did not seek 
re-election. Subsequently, he sought 
opportunities of acting as negotiator be¬ 
tween Cheat Britain and Turkey in the 
final settlement of questions arising out 
of the War; but his services were curtly 
declined by the government. UndetciTcd, 
he proceeded to Angora in June 1922, and 
was well received by Kemal Pasha, his 
pro-Turkish sympathies being thereby 
strengthened. On Iii.s return to London he 
strongly advocated the Turkish ease, but 
failed to find siqiport. Tic visited Angora 
again in 1023. His health, however, was 
failing, and he died in Paris 18 May 1024. 

Toiv'UHlicnd married in 1898 Alice, 
daughter of Count Louis Ciiheii d’Anvers. 
He left one daughter. 

[The. Times, 19 May 1924; E. Shcwoii, 
Toimsheitd of CMlral and Kul, 1928; Sir 
C. V. F. Townshend, My Campaign in Meso¬ 
potamia, 1920; Army Lists. Portrait, Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1920.] 

H. DE Watteville. 

THELOAR, Sin ‘VVIIXIAM PURDIE, 
baronet (1843-1923), carpet manufacturer 
and iihilaiithvopist, the second son of 
Thomas Trcloar, mat manufacture!’, of 
Tlclston, Cornwall, by his wife, Elizabeth, I 
daughter of JoJin Robertson, of l*itJochr 3 ',, 
I’crthshivc, was born in Soullmark 131 
January 1843. His fatnil 5 '' soon moved to 
Blaeklicath, and in 1854, at the age of 
eleven, Trcloar was sent to King’s College 
Scliool, then situated in the Strand, 
travelling thither daily alone in a third-1 
class carriage—the carriagesbeing roolless, 
win(lowle.ss, and wil.liout seats. He left 
scliool at the age of fifteen and entered 
his I'allici’s business. Tie passed through 
every departmontofthe factory,beginning 
at the bottom as a w’orlcinan, Inter acting 
as foreman, and eventually succeeding to 
tlie post of manager. 

Treloar’s civic career began in 1880, 
when he was elected to the Court of 
Common Council in the ward of Earring- 
don Withovit. Thcnccfortli he took an 
active part in the municipal affairs of the 


City of London. In the annual elections 
of his ward he was always successful, and 
generally headed the poll. In 1801 he was 
elected chairman of the City commission 
of sewers, which, nominally a separate 
body, was managed by the City Coi’pora- 
tion and afterwards absorbed by it by 
Act of Parliament. In 1892 he w’aa unani¬ 
mously elected aldcrinan of the ward of 
Farringdon Without. In 1899-1909 he 
served as sheriff, and entered wdLh great 
spirit into tlie raising of the City Imperial 
Volunteers for service in South vVfrica 
during the Boer War. He was kiiiglitcd 
in IDOO. 

Amongst Treloar’s civic activities cer¬ 
tain matteis of public iatcrest deserve 
special mention. In 1886 he moved and 
carried a resolution that election to the 
Court of Common Council should be by 
ballot. In 1894, in the face of much bitter 
opposition, he moved and finally carried 
a resolution expressing t!ie desirability 
of opening the Guildlmll Art Gallery on 
Sunday afternoons. Tbisdcclsiondid much 
to encourage the activilies of the National 
Sunday League, of which Treloar was 
president. 

In 1906 Trcloar was elected lord mayor 
of London, and began a brilliant year of 
oflice, during •wliieh King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra opened the New Central 
Criminal Court, Old Bailey. Treloar him¬ 
self, as lord nuiyor, paid an ofllcial visit 
to Berlin, on nn occasion which called for 
unusually tactful exchanges. But his 
most enduring worJc as lord mayor was 
the launching of an appeal for the founda¬ 
tion of a home for crippled childicn. The 
I scheme received royal approval and 
support. Treloar collected £00,000 and 
obtained for the home tlie Princess Louise 
Military Hospital, built at Alton, Hamp¬ 
shire, during tliC South African IVtir, witli 
tbepraccedsofthe‘Absent-minded Beggar’ 
appeal by the Daily Mail. To the interests 
of this institution, which ^vas named the 
Lord Mayor Trcloar Cvijiplc.s’ Hospital 
and College, Treloar devoted the greater 
[part of his remaining life. Siicli an insti¬ 
tution had never previously been eon- 
eeived. Its objects, fvoin tlie beginning, 
were the eoinlmie<l trcatiucnt aiul cchiea- 
tiofi of crippled cijildreii under llio age of 
twelve yeans—priority being given to 
cluldreii suffering from surgical tuber¬ 
culosis—and the training of eriiijiled boys 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
in trades suited to tlicir limitations. The 
hospital met a very real need, and since 
its opening in September 1908 many 
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thousiiiuls of crip])lecl cltilflven have been 
sncccsfd'ully treated, educated, and trained 
Uierciii. In 1010 Trcloar founded a sca-side 
branch of the hospital at Hayling Island. 
As n result of tliig pioneer work, other 
hospital schools -were cstahlislied in 1911 
and arc now niiinerons in tlic counti'y. 

Trcloar possessed n. most genial person¬ 
ality, and wag a member of the Carlton, 
Junior Carlton, Author-s, Savage, Press, 
and VVliitcfriars Clubs. He was author of 
Tjudgate Hill; Past and Present (1881), 
Prince of Palms (1884), the Kaiaer in 

the East, 1S08 (1915), Flh’lfrcs and the dly 
(lOlT), and A Lord Mayor’.'? Diary (1920). 

Trcloar innmed in 18(3.5 Annie (died 
1009), daughter of George Blake; they had 
no children. He ndo])Led a nephew and a 
niece. He was created a baronet in 1907, 
but the title became extinct on his death, 
which took place at Grange Mount, Nor¬ 
wood, 6 September 1923. 

A portrait of Trcloar by P. Tennyson 
Cole hangs in the Guildhall Art Gallerj', 
and a marble bust by Albert Toft was 
recently in the Mansion House. 

[C. R. Lawrence, ’Willinni PitTdie Tretoar, 
1925 ; personal knowledge.] li. Gauvain. 

TRRNCII, FREDERIC HERBERT 
(1805-1023), poet and playwright, w'as 
born at Avoncorc, eo. Cork, 2G November 
1805, the son of W. W.'french,of Uallater, 
Bournemouth. In 1880 he wenttoHuilcy- 
bury College (Melvill House), and from 
there in 1884, having won an open exhibi¬ 
tion in modern history, to Kcblc College, 
Oxford. His university studies were at 
first Inndercd by ili-health, but he ob-| 
tained a fir.st class in modern history in 
1888 and was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College in 1880. He bad meanwhile 
travelled in southern Evirope and the Near 
East. As an undcvgradiiate Trench is 
described by a cojitcmpoi'ary as of engag¬ 
ing manners and striking appearance, with 
fine eyes, straight black hair, a fresh com¬ 
plexion, and a heavy black moustache, 
His tutors found him an interesting but 
somewhat dreamy peusoa, of obvious 
ability, and of n flue character, steadily 
developing tlirough (Hsctpliiic. He was 
appointed a teinporary exaniinct by the 
Board of Education in 1801, was placed 
on the pci-rnfiiLcnt staff in 1892, aiitl pro¬ 
moted to be n senior examiner in 1000. He 
retired in 1000. From then, until 1911 he 
was ‘artistic director’ at the Haym.irkct 
Theatre. Shortly after tins he went to 
live at Settignano, near Florence. He died 
in hospital at Boulognc-sur-Mcr on 11 June 


1023, having fallen ill on u Journey to 
England. He had miuried in 1891 Lilian 
Isabel, daughter of Robert Fox, of Grove 
Hall, Falmouth, and Penjerriok, Cornwall. 
They had two sons and three daughters. 

Trcncli was a man of letters who was 
temperamentally \insuitcd to udiniiiislra. 
live work. Wlien the burden of routine 
at the Board of Bkbiealion was mucli 
increased after the Ediieation Act of 1902, 
it w’ns probably with feelings of nuitual 
relief that his retirement was arranged. 
But before this he iiad made Jtis ftuii'k ns 
a poet; first, in 1900 with JJcirdrc He’d 
and other Poems and, more deliiiitely, in 
1907 with the vohimo containiJig ‘Ai;o)lo 
and the Seaniiin’. Later came poems, long 
and short, insi)ired by ins life in Italy and 
by the Euro])ean tVar, aiul various lyrics, 
iiotubly a sequence, ‘’I’o Arolilia’. It was 
probably hi.s short term of rospousiliility 
attlicHayinarkctThealrc (in itself iKDtable 
for productions of King Lear and Maeter- 
linek’s The Dine Bird) Lliat turned him to 
play-writing. He coin\jl(;tcd a foiir-aet 
play, Na-poleon, wliieb was produced by 
the Stage Society in 1919, and lie was at 
work upon another, Talleyraiid, when he 
dicxl. He nJso publi.sli<xl .some Fah/ai in 
Prose, which arc not rcmai'kalile, and a 
Lraiislatioii (1901) of Merejkowski’.s JJciilh 
of the Gods. 

Trench had a goiierous share of the 
attribulcs of a poet. He was sciisil ive aiul 
imaginative; he had nn ear for Ibe miisie of 
words and a scholarly taste in tlicir use. Ills 
simpler poeiiiH arc the most likely to sur¬ 
vive, and those in wtiieli the ct no I ion and the 
thought meet, ns it weio, upon e(]ual (crnis. 
He is at hus best when he is least si'lf- 
conseious. Such a lyric ns ‘Come, lotus miikc 
love deathless, thou and I.. .’isniemoral)la, 
and there are others as good. Sucli poems 
as ‘The Shepherd’ and ‘Tire Song of the 
Vine’liav'canthentiobeauty, and the swing¬ 
ing melodics of‘Apollo and the Sciiinan’ 
proinlsc life to a great theme. The vigorou.s 
' ‘Apollo through the ^ivkkIs cnino doun 

Furred like a mevchant line, 
j And sate with a sailor at an inn 
I Sharing a jug of wijie . . 
is, for the opening of a ‘i)liilosopliie balliid’, 
hardly to be bettered ; so, too, Liie sailor’s 

‘I hoard ti)oaj calling in the slf'ccl.s 

That the .slijp I serve upon— 

The great ship Immortality— 

I Was gone dowji, like the sun . . .’ 

But the promise is only partly liilfilled; 
the method is incompatible with the 
I portentous weiglit ol jjinitcr. The >vcak- 
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ness of tlie more patently ambitious years a picturesque and vivid realization 
worlc lies, it is to be feared, in a certain of the past, and ‘strong bookmindedness’ 
pretentioiiujicss. TJie poet is possessed, in relation to classical and Englisli Jitera- 
sceiningly, by some transcendental idea, ture, although he never lind Iris uncle’,s 
But lie cither cannot or ivill not forge it easy familiarity v/ith modern European 
as a ^vhnle into clear thought and adequate languages. His elder sister Margaret, who 
ex})rcssion. He is apt instead to elaborate afterwards married the first Viscount 
its vagueness in fine words and iinage.s, Knutsford [q.v.], and bis younger sister 
which leave us at the poem’s end conscious Alice, afterwards Mrs. Stratford bugdalc, 
of having read some very noble lines but completed this affectionate and like- 
disposed to wonder what it is all about-— minded family group, 
and a little suspicious that Trench himself After a few years at a private school of 
may have lieen left wondering too. no special note, Trevelyan went in 13151 to 

Napoleon is a play with an idea, a very Harrow, then at the height of the scholarly 
good idea, and the dramatic medium itself eminence which it reached under Dr. 
in^'ites rJnrity, Trencli chose, moreover, Qiarles John Vaughan [q.v.]. Trevelyan 
to cast it in prose, save for one scene, and was at The Grove, Mr. Steel’s house: he 
that not among the best. The stage-craft became head of the school and Gregory 
is efficient, even if the action is, now and prizeman, swept up the school honour^j, 
then, needlessly crowded with incident, winning the English prize poem three 
Some of the characters may lack autouo- years running, and distinguisliing liirn- 
mous life, but the result of the whole is self by an output of English verse on 
often striking, occasionally moving, and topical school subjects, some in imitation 
never less than interesting. It is diatin- of.Tuvenal. In 1857 he went up to Trinity 
guished drama, and might well have led College, Cambridge, where he obtained an 
him to other and more complete acliievc- undergraduate reputation which longout- 
metit in this kind. lasted his residence there. This reputation 

Tlie following is a list of Trench’s works: was not based on Trevelyan’s iDcrforiiuvnoe 
Dcirdre IVed and olkcr Poems (IdOO); The in scholarship, althougli lie w.as placed 
Death oj (he Gods, translated from Mcrej- second in tlie classical tripos (18G1) in a 
hoiuski (1901); Poems (‘Apollo and the period of very high competition; it rested 
Seaman’, ‘The Qiic.stioners’, «&c., 1907); principally on his intellectual high spirits. 
Lyrics and Narredive Poems (1911); Ode above all on his light ver.sc and satires 
from Jldly in lime of War (1915); Poems, (‘The Bear’ and ‘The Cambridge Diony- 
rvilh Fables in Prose (1918); Napoleon, a sia’, which made a butt of a pretentious 
phiy (1019). I-Iis Codec/fd IKorA's were pub- university magazine, The. Lion). This 
lishcd in three volumes iu 1924. phase of his literary activity culminated in 

[Memoir by Hniold Williams in Collected Boractf at the University of Athens, first 
Works, 1024; private information.] printed by Jonathan PaJ/ncrat Cambridge 

II. GnANVii.r.E-BAnuEii. in 1801, a piece of not too reoondite fun 
which long remfiiiiccl a favourite among 
TBEVEI.YAN, Sin GEORGE O'fTO, Cambridge men of tJie old classical tja- 
.sccond baronet (18il8--1928), historian, dition. But, however popular among 
man of letters, and statesman, was born Trevelyan’s contemporaries, it was less 
at. Rothley Temple, Lcicc.stcrshire,20 July highly appi'ccinlcd by some of tbe luithori- 
3 388. He was the only son of Sir Cliarlcs tic.s; and William Wlicwell, as master of 
Edward Trevelyan, linst baronet [q.v.], Trinity, considered tlie author lacking in 
governor of Madras, by his fir.st wife, deference. 

Hannah More, daughter of Zacharj' In any ease Trevelyan failed to obtain 
Macaulay jq.v.] and sister of Lord a fellowship at Trinity in October 1862, 
Macavday [([.v,]. During the first twenty and as he bad no very higli opinion of 
years of'’rrevelyan’s life iiis father resided the scholarship of some of tiie suceessfid 
in England, ooeii|)ying, as assistant score- candidates (K. C. Jclib was also passed 
tary to tlie Treasury, a leading position over tliat yenr), he decided not to sib the 
ill tlie English civil Hcri’iec, between two next year, a.s Jic migiit lun’o done, but to 
periods of his Indian career. At Ciapham go out to India as pvi\’ate .scci'clary to 
and afterwards in London the Trevelyans’ his laLhcr, tiien linaueial member of Ihc 
bouse was almost a second home to the governor-general’s council. lILs I'ccliiig for 
baclielor Macaulay. George Trevelyan Triiuty remained all Ins life akin to that 
was from the first a favourite coinpauLoii of an Atheni.an for Atiieiis, and one of the 
of his uncle, and acquired in very early honours which he most appreciated iu 
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Intel' life WHS liis election in 1885 to an at once beenine popular in England. It 
lionnrmy fellowship. His fuH-Iength por- remains the most vivid riecount of Anglo- 
Iviiit by Franlc lloll now hangs in the Old Indian life in the decade after the Mill iny. 
Coinihnation Hoorn of the college, and i.s He followed it up with Cdivnjxne (a 
liy far the best picture of him. His friends striking piece of historical narmlivc. 
among his Trinity contemporaries re- In the parliament of 1805 to 1868 
inained the most intimate friends of IiLs Trevelyan, althougli returned for Tyne- 
life—Henry and Arthur SiclgwickjEdward mouth as a Puliuei stonian, liccaine an 
liowen, Henry Jackson, Hichard Jebb, enthusiastic supporter of John Bright. 
Henry Yates Thompson, George Howard He often sat next to him in the House 
(aftcrward.s ninth Earl of Carlisle), Sir during the dcbiilcs mid vicissitudes of the 
George Young, and Henry Montagu struggle which ended in the second 
Hu tier, wlio was a few years bis senior. Reform Hill (1867). The dramatic events 
In December 185!) Lord Macaulay died: of the Reform Hill session of lH(i(i inspired 
in its main outlines Trevelyan’s mind never him to write ParUdUicnt, the lust 

lostthcimpvcssmadcvvponitbyhisunclc’s and not the least happy effort of his 
society. But during the following decade poetical and social muse. The Aristo|)hanic 
his mental ccpiipment for life was com- chorus‘Wemuelirevereoursires’ wnstlie 
pleted by two ficsli inllueiiecs—the works best thing of the kind that he wrote, 
of Carlyle, llu.skin, and Broivning, which 'I'rcvelyan became at tliis time a 
to some extent modernized his literary prominent advocate of army reform, 
tastes in a inanner wliicli his uncle would particularly of the abolition of the pur- 
not have approved, and in politics the chase system, in wiiieli controversy lie was 
new liberal movement of the ’sixties, to no small degree inspired and conclied 
Largely intellectual in origin, tliat move- by his father. This cause, unpopular with 
ment was closely connected with the the court and the army eliiefs hut ser- 
dcsirc to reform the older universities and viccable to the cHiciciicy of the army, 
to open ttiemtoall.irrespectivcofreligious triumphed in 1870 owing to the energetic 
beliefs. The movement enlisted the cn- measures of Mr. Gladstone and (Viscount) 
thusiasm of all Trevelyan’s Cambridge Canlwcll. In 3808 Gladstone formed liis 
friends, sueb as the Sidgwieks and Henry first ministry, mid Trevelyan, wlio had 
Jackson, and of new Oxford friends in the been returned to parliament fortlie Border 
early daysofthe‘AdEimdem’diningclub. (Hawick) Burghs, became civil lord of llte 
The memory of his personal connexions Adinivally. In 1870 lie rcsigiioil ollice 
witli Oxford at this period made him taken because he differed from the govcniinent’s 
particular pleasure as an old man in his decision to increase the grant to the 
election to an honorary fcIloAvship at Oriel Church schools as part of the arrangeineiits 
College in 1020. ofW.E. Forster's famous Iialueation Hill. 

While he was still at Cambridge and This action permanently retartled Tre- 
still a Palmci'stonian whig, ratlicr than a vclyan’s rise in the ollicial liierarohy ol tlie 
liberal, 'Tievelyan had been touched by party, and throughout life his relations 
the prevalent enthusiasm for the cause of with Gladstone, although correct, were 
itaiisui liberty; in 1862 he had nvritten, in seldom cordial. During the ’.seventies lie, 
boyish high spirits, a poetic skit on the remained in parliament, sitting for tlie 
subject entitled T/ie Pope aurf Ws Pafron; Border Burghs, a centre of Scottisli 
and ill 1807 he went out to be present at radicalism, until 1800. During the period 
Garibaldi’s attack on Rome, but arrived of liberal opjmsition (187‘1-18B()) lie 
the clay after the battle of Montana, only brought forward year after year a motion 
in time to witness Garibaldi’s arrest by the for the extension of tlic working-class 
Italian royal troops. To the end of lii.s life fninchise to the comity divisions, a 
he was devoted to Italian travel and cn- measiire fiimlly passed by Gladsloiu; in 
joyed it with a full mind. 188‘1,-1885, largely as a result of 'I’re- 

The work which first brought Trevelyan velyan’.s cITorLs iu bringing the (picstion 
to the notice of London as distinct from to the front. 

Cambridge society was The Competition If the ’.seventies were a periofl of com- 
Wiillah, which originally appeared as pnratlve olxseurity for 'I'levelyan as a 
letters in Macmillan's Magazine, and in politician, they were tlie priueijial period 
1804 ill book form; it contained the ob- of his literary achievement. In 1870 
servations made during hia long visit to appeared his Life and Letters of Lord 
India in 1803. The work, favourably Macaulay, a work which has always been 
looked on by those who knew India well, regarded as a model of that type of bio- 
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graphy, and by which his name is likely became secretary for Scotland and in 1886 
to survive longest on this side of tlie introduced his Crofters’Bill, the principles 
Atlantic. In 1880 he brought out his of which, when subsequently put into law, 
Earhj History of Charles James Fox, a did niuch to solve the croCtci* question in 
biography of a totally different kind, tlje highlands on the lines of previous Irish 
giving satisfaction more as a brilliant land legislation- But in the spring of 1886 
picture of a state of society tlinn ns the Gladstone iutvoduced Home Ilvile for 
portrait of a statesman of whom nothing Ireland, and Trevelyan resigned, being 
is there recorded except the years of his unable to accept Home Rule, especially 
fiTCSpoiisible boyhood and youth- It is a in connexion with the accompanying land- 
work of lustorical art which has the effect purchase scheme. He stood as a liberul- 
of gir'ing the reader the enlrde, as an in- unionist at the general election of 1880, an 
timate member, to a bygone aristocratic election which he always thought Glad- 
socicty. stone ought to have avoided, as it led 

The death of Trevelyan’s mother in inevitably to the break-up of the liberal 
1872 and the marriages of his two sisters party. He was defeated by a Gladstonian 
had now quite broken up the old family at the Border Burghs, for which he had 
cii’clo, but his own marriage in 1869 to sat for twenty-eight years. But alliance 
Caroline, daughter of Robert Needham with conservatives was not congenial to 
Philips, of Manchester, a leading Lanca- him; after the abortive Round Table 
shire merchant and politician in the hey- Conference {January-Fcbruaiy 1887), in 
day of the Manchester School, opened for whicli he took part, had failed to reunite 
him fifty-nine years of unbroken domestic the liberal chiefs, bis Jibcrfdi.sm overcame 
happiness. lie ahvays spoke of his his objections to Home Rule. He was 
marriage as the most fortunate event in a returned for the Bridgeton dis’ision of 
very fortunate life. There were three sons Glasgow as a Gladstonian liberal in 1087. 
of the marriage: Charles Philips, sometime This cliange naturally exposed Trevelyan 
labour minister for education; Robert to a good deal of censure at a time of 
Cah’crley, the poet; and George Macaulay, intense political feeling, 
regius professor of modern history in the If politics and London society were 
university of Cambridge, author of this becoming less entirely congenial to Tre- 
articlc. He had somctfjing of his uncle’s velyan than before, his country home at 
power of interesting children in literature Wallington in Northumberland, whieh he 
and history, especially military history, ns inherited when he succeeded liis fatlier as 
much through familiar jokes and allusions second baronet in 1880, gave a happy 
as by direct instruction. background to his life. This combined 

In 1880 Gladstone formed liis second wdth a love of letters to draw him out of 
ministry and Trevelyan was left out of it. public life in Janviary 1807, after another 
In 1881, however, lie was appointed par- period in the Cabinet as secretary for 
liamcntavy secretary to the Admiralty, and Scotland in tlic Home Rule parliament of 
In 1882 the murder of his friend, Lord 1892-1805. During his later years in 
Frederick Cavcuclisli, in the Phoenix Pni’k, politics he had formed friendships— 
Dublin, led to Trevelyan’s appointment personal and iitcraiy even more tliaii 
as his successor in the oIRce of chief political—with colleagues such as Lord 
secretary for Ireland, under the fifth lilari Roseher3', (Loid) liryce, (Lord) Morley, 
Spencer as lord-lieutenant. The secretary and Sir William l-Iarcourt, and among 
had to face the organized Irish opposition younger men witii Sir Efhvaid (afterwards 
in the Commons, as well as to share with Viscount) Gre5', a iieiglibonr in Northum- 
Lord Spencer the didlculties in Ireland, bcrland. 

including on one occasion a mutiny of From his retirement in 1897 until his 
the Dublin police. Trevelyan became death in 1028, Trevelyan seldom spent 
warmly attached to Lord Spencer; they more than three inonllis a year in f-ondon, 
endeavoured to carry On the policy of con- and in the last dozen years of his life never 
ciliatkm wliich Lord Frederick had been visited town. He lived during tlic suinuier 
sent ov'cr to initiate, though their diirieul- at Wallington and during Ibe winter at 
tic.s wercgrcatlyiuci'cascd hyliisassassina- Iiis wile’s liousc at IVelcombc, Stratford- 
tion. on-Avoii. He was fond of siiooting, 

In October 1884 Trevelyan entered the particulnrlj' blackoocJt and grouse on the 
Cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of moors; in pursuit of game he was an 
Lancaster, In Gladstone’s tliird ministry, active walker until old nge OA'ertook him, 
formed after the election of 1885, Trevelyan when he became devoted to his garden and 
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woods, rict wns never too old to read tlic TllIiVKS, Sin r'llEDl^KICK, baronet 
(ii'celc, Latin, and 32nglish classics with an (1833-192U), surgeon, ^vas l)orn at Dor- 
avidity rare CA’on among scholars. chestGi', Doi‘.set, la FobniiM-y 18,^!3, the 

Uni il lie bceanic too old forrcgulai'work, youngest .son ofll’iHiniri 'I'reve.s, iiplcolster- 
Ti'cvclyan was employed in writing his er,oft,h5ittown,bybiswifc, Jane,daughter 
history of the Ainerican Revolution, of John Knight, of Iloniton. His father’s 
which appeared in tlvc following order: family had been Bellied in Dor,set for many 
The American Hevolutmi, Part I, 170ft- generations, most of its inombers being 
1770 (1800), Tart II (2 vols., lOOJ-lOOrs), yeoman farmers. In 1800, at the age of 
Partin (1007), and George iZJandC7mr/cJ5 seven, Tieves was sent to the sebool in 
Fox, the concluding jmrt of the American Dorehcslcr kept I)y the llcv. William 
ifevolulion (2 vols., 1012 and 1914). This, Barne.s [q.v.], Mic Dorset ])()eL, \\’lioic he 
his last work, completed on the very out- remained until 18ft-t, ^vllen lie ontcied 
break of the Kiiropean IVar, I’etains ni.'iny Merclinnt TnyJor.s’ Sclioo), in tlio City of 
of the qiialittes of his earlier work. But, London. Here he spent .seven years, 
although not ill received, it was not leaving in 1871, at tlic age of eighteen, to 
generally popular in England, for the enter upon the .study of medicine. There 
story of the loss of the American colonics is no record of lus liaving shown special 
can hnvdly be made an agreeable story to abilityduringhisschool-days. AtMcrdiant 
Englishmen, and part of the public ro- TaylorsMic became a mcnibcr of Llie foot- 
garded his point of view as too favourable ball XV. 

to the Aniericans. On the other hand, tbc The London Ilosiiital, at w'hich Treves 
work liad a great eft’cet in the United obtained Ins inedioal education, althoiigii 
States, iviicre its cliief sale has ahvaya offeriiig ihs .studeids luuplo o[>i)oi'l,unitic.s 
been. It did miicii to liclp the movement for clinical observation, did not then enjoy 
over there for reconciliation to England, thchighc.st reputation iunongsttlic metro- 
by cinphasi/.ing tlie strong clement of politiin medical Rcliouls. Yot on its staff 
o})position to the policy of George III that w'erc men of sciciiLihe distinction, such as 
had existed in this country, by disposing of John Iliighlitigs Jackson ami (Sir) Jona- 
mnny anti-English myths, and by repvc- tliaii lluteliinson, and olhcis, like (Sir) 
Renting English life and peoi)Ic oftliat day Andrew Clark, w'Jio w'ore eminently 
in a plcasiviitcr and more intimate light i)racUcal. Itwsistlic practical ratlicr Ilian 
than any to ■wliicli American readers were the seiciitiiie aspect of mctiicinc ^vliich 
nccij,stoined. Tiie book broughtliiai ninny appealed to Treves. lie proved to Jiavc 
Ainerican frieiulshipfj, and put him into excellent manipulative, aliility, an asset 
close per.soiml and epi.stolory conLactw'ith of great value to one dcstincci to become 
Theodore Roo.sevclt, Cabot Lodge, J. H. eminent both ns anatomist and surgeon. 
Clioate, tile Adamses, the liistorians J. P. In ] 873, arteiTbur years of study,'i'rcves 
Rhodes and C. H. Van Tyne, and many passed the examinations wbicti qiialil'ied 
more. His voluminous corresiiondcnce him as a member of the Royal College of 
with Iloosevclfc (some of it published in SurgcoiisofEiiglarid ; in llic pres ioiis year 
J. B. Risliop’s Life of 7Zoo.wi’e//., 1920), he had liceome a liecnliate of tiie Apothe- 
Cahot Lodge, and other inllucntinl Ameri- caries Hall. After luilding a Iiouse- 
cans was continued during the Euixipean surgconsliip at the LoniJon Ilospitn], he 
War in the intcre.st of England’s quarrel hecarnc in 1876 resident inedioal olbocr 
with Germany mid the cause of Anglo- at the Royal National Ilo.spital for 
Saxon solidarity. He was too old to render SerolUln (later it became the Royal Sea- 
his country any more active ser\nccs Bathing Hospital) at Margate, to wliicli 
between the yeans 11)14 and 1918. He liis brother William (Frcdevick’s senior by 
lived until the ago of ninety, dying at ten years) was honorary surgeon. Scrofula 
ills home at lYallington 17 Augu«t 1928, ami tiiberouI(j.slsbec'afiic the .subjects olTiis 
six months after liis wife’s death nnd first research. 

nine years after Llicir golden wedding. RIeunlime 'J’roves bciciinio cngiigcil to 
He was succeeded ns tiiird baronet by Anne Eli/ubcLli, yc)ung<?sl. dauglilei’ of 
his chle.st son (bora 1870). In 1911 the Alfred Samuel Rrason, of DorclicsLcr, and 
Order of Merit laid been confciTcd on went into prnctioc in Derbysliiic in order 
him. to provide a linme for her. He inai-ried in 

Tiiei'c is a portrait of Trevelyan by 1877 at the age of Uvcnty-foiir, Init con- 
FrancisPaulat'iTinityCollcge,Cambridge, tinned to study and iiasscd the cxninina- 
[G.M.Ti'cvclyan, Sir Ccorge Otto Trevelyan, tions for the fellowship of the Royal 
A Memoir, 1082.] G. M. TauvEhvAtt, College of Surgeons of England in 1S78. 
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In tlie following year he gave up practice 
ill Derbyshire and returned to the London 
Hospital in order to fill the post of surgical 
registrar. He had scarcely entered on this 
o/lice u’hen a vacancy occuitccI on the 
surgical staff of tlic hospital; ho was 
appointed assistant surgeon in September 
1870, and became full surgeon in 1884, 
being llicn only thirty-one years of age. 

Having obtained a place on the surgical 
staff of his hospital Treves, like other 
young surgeons in a similar ]Jo.sition, had 
to lind a means of livelihood until he had 
built up a consulting practice. He there¬ 
fore became a ‘ demonstrator’ of anatomy 
in tlie medical school attached to the 
London Hospital. His rexjutation as a 
demonstrator soon spread beyond the 
walla of the hospital; his clear, incisive 
style, his power of happy description, his 
racy humour, and the apj^licability of his 
teaching brought crowds of students to 
his daily demonstrations. His success as 
a ^vi'iter, botli of medical treatises and of 
boolcs of travel, can be traced to his 
experience as a demonstrator of anatomy. 
Ho ^vus in charge of tlie fjractical teaching 
of anatomy from 1881 to 1884, when he 
became lecturer on anatomy, a post which 
he held until 1803. This he gave up in 
order to teach opel•ati^’e .surgery, wliich he 
did for only one year, becoming lecturer 
on surgery 189'1-1897. Meanwhile, Treves 
was diligent in the wards of the hospital, 
building up a reputation as a leading 
surgeon. His consulting-room at No. 6 
Wimpole Street became one of the best 
known in England. 

During the period in which he held these 
teaching posts, Treves also produced a 
succession of successful text-books. In 
1883 appeared Surgical Applied Anatom.]! \ 
he edited A Manual of Surgery (3 vols., 
1880), A Manual of Operatixre Surgery 
(1891), The Stuilenl's Handbook of Surgical 
Operations (1892), and A System of Surgery 
(2 vols., 1803). All these books arc 
cliaraoteri/.ed by a lively, clear style and 
many practical observations. 

In quite another category arc the books 
which brought Treves fame as an investi-1 
gator. His early experience wdth his' 
brother at Margate led him to join in the 
.seareli i;tto the natiii'c of tlie condition 
then known as scrofula. In 1882, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he published the 
results of his research in a book entitled 
Scrofula and its Gland Diseases. In the 
same year as this book appeared, Robert 
Koch, the German bacteriologist, demon¬ 
strated that the disorder which had so 


greatly puzzled Trox^es and all previous 
investigators was due to the action of a 
bacillus. 

Just at the time when Treves began his 
surgical career, the abdomen became o 
flcldofadvance in surgery. Thcaiiplicntion 
of the discoveries of Louis Pasteur and of 
(Lortl) Lister [q.v.] made this possible. 
Treves applied himself to this new field, 
making a survey of the anatomy of the 
abdomen, especially in so far as anatomical 
details could throw light upon the causes 
of obstruction. In 1883 the Royal College 
of Surgeons, of which he was one of the 
Himtcrian pi‘ofe.ssors of anatomy in 1885 
and Erasmus Wilson lecturer in pathology 
i/j 1881, awarded him the Jacksonian prize 
for a dissertation on The Pathology, 
Diagnosis and Trmimcnl of Obstruction of 
tile Intestine (published 1884). In 1899 a 
new and revised edition of this work 
appeared under the title Tnleslinal Ob- 
slruclion, Us Varieties, iviih their Pathology, 
Diagnosis and Trealmeni. A final and 
much amended edition, almost a new 
work, appeared in 1902. In ISS.'i appeared 
his Hiuitcrian lecture,? on The Anatomy of 
the Inlestinal Canal and Periloneum, a book 
which contains his best original work. 

When Treves began the study of 
medicine the condition known as peri- 
typhlitis was still obscure. By 1886 R. H. 
b’itz, of Boston, Massachusetts, had ex¬ 
amined 200 cases and observed that in 
257 of them it xvas not the caecum but its 
appendix which was the site of the disease; 
hence he named the condition appp.ndicUis. 
Treves operated on his flrst case of 
perityphlitis (he at first rejected the name 
I appendicitis) in 3887; by 1890 he, too, 
was convinced that it xvas the appendix 
and not the caecum that was the site of 
the disease. He did great service to surgery 
in England by his advocacy of the opera¬ 
tive treatment of appendicitis. It xvas he 
who first advised tliat in chronic cases 
operation should be delayed until a 
quiescent interval was reached. 

So extensive did Treves’s privatcprac- 
tice become that he gave up his siirgconshij) 
at the London Hospital in 1898 at the age 
of forty-live. In 3890, on the outbreak of 
war in South Africa, he was called to serve 
ns con.snlting .surgeon to the force.5 then 
in the Held. On his Tctiivn to England, he 
was apjiointcd surgeon extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria in 1900; he was made 
C.B. and created K.C.V.O. in 1901. 

In the summer of 1902 Treves’s fame 
became suddenly world-wide. On 24 June, 
two days befom the date fixed for his 
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coronation, l^ing Edward VII became 
acuttily ill, Ilia condition was diagnosed 
ns pc!ril,y])l\lil,is. Treves had been called in 
by tlic |)liysiciana in attCEidancc. After 
consultation with Lord Jjister and (Sir) 
Tliomns Smith [q.v.], he operated. The 
king made a good recoveiy and was 
crowned on 0 August. Treves was created 
a baronet in the same year. 

In 1900 Treves publislied an account of 
his experiences of the South African War 
under the title Tale of a Field Hospital. 
This was the first of a scries of books in 
which he aj^plicd to tiie description of 
countries and peoples the gifts which had 
made him famous ns a teacher of anatomy 
and of siirgeiy, The Other Side of the 
Lantern (lOOo) is based on a tour round 
the world; Tliglnoaijs and Ihpvaijs of Dorset 
(1900) is a guide to his native county; a 
voyage to the West Indies gave him the 
materials for The Cradle of the Deep (ld08 ); 
Uganda for a Holiday (1910) has a self- 
explanatory title. His impressions of 
Paic.'itine are vividly reproduced in The 
Land that is Desolate (1Q12). Treves visited 
Italy in order to work out the topography 
of llohert Browning’s J'he Ring and the 
Book, riis inquiries provided the basis for 
The Country of '■The Ring and the Book' 
(1018). 

After the European War of 1014-1018, 
during which he .served at the War Oflice 
as president of the IIcad-quartcTs Medical 
Board, the state of Treves’s health made it 
advisable for linn to live abroad, first in 
the south of France, afterwards at Vcvey 
on the shores of tlic Lake of Geneva, IILs 
experiences and impressions of these years 
are published in The Riviera of the Corniche 
Road{1021) and The Lake of Geneva{\d22). 
Ilis last book, entitled The Elephant Man 
and other Reminiscences (1923), is devoted 
to recolleetioiis of medical experiences. 

Treves died after a few days’ ilInG.ss at 
his home at Vevey 7 December 1923. His I 
ashes were t)uricd in Doi'clic.stcr cemetery, 
his friend Thomas I-Iardy being present at 
tile ceremony, He had two daughters, the 
younger of u'Jioin prcdcceascrl her father, 
and the baronetcy became extinct on his 
death without male issue. 

Many honouns were conferred upon 
Trcvc,s in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned: C.B. (1901), sergeant-surgeon to 
King Edward VII (1302) aiul to King 
George V (1010), and G.C.V.O. (1905). He 
received honorary degrees from several 
universities, and the students of the 
university of Aberdeen elected him to the 
rectorship of their university (1905-1008). 


Treves loved the sea, holding a master’s 
certificate. He was a strong swimmer and 
fond of bicycling. He nvoicied social entor- 
taimnents, preferring to be in bed liy ten 
o’clock so ns to lie fresli lor work at six in 
the morning. His early morning liours he 
devoted to study and corrcs|)C)iulenec, 

There is a portrait of Trevc.s by Sir 
Luke Fildc.s at the London Hospital 
Medical College, A cartoon by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 19 July 1900, 

[The Times, 10 December 1023; V. G, Pfntr, 
Lives of the Felhivs of the Jtoyal C'ol/cge of 
Surgeons of England, 2 vols., levisi.d l)y Sir 
D'A. Power ami ollier.s, lOOO ; Jirilinh Medical 
Journal, 1923, vol. h, p. 1185 (porLiait).'] 

A. KniTii. 

TROUBRIDGE, Siu ERNEST 
CI-LUILES THOISIAS (1802-1920), ad¬ 
miral, was born 15 July 1802 at Hamp¬ 
stead. He belonged to a family which for 
scvcrnl generations had been eoiiuected 
with the fighting services. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, the first biironot 
[q.v.], who gained <listiiiotion at the 
battles of Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, 
was described by Nelson, his close friend, 
us ‘the most meritorious sea ollieer of his 
I standing in the service’. His only son, Sii 
I Edward 'J'jiojua.s Trouln'idge, the .second 
haronet [q.v.], was present at the battle of 
Copcnhjigcn. Troubridge’s fatlicr. Colonel 
Sir Thomas Sfc. Vincent Hope Coeltnuic 
Troubridge, the third baronet [q.v,], 
fought in the Cnmcnii War, losing his 
right leg and left foot at the l)attle of 
Inkermann. He married Tiouisa Jane, 
daughter of Dsinicl Gurney, of North 
Runcton, Norfolk, and Ernest Troubridge 
was their third son. 

After a short time at Wellington College, 
Troubridge entered the JJrilannin us a 
naval cadet in 1875, and was promoted 
lieutenant out of the royal yaclit Viclnria 
and Albert in 1884. While serving in the 
SuUan in Siida Bay, Crete, fourycats later, 
he saved the life of a young signalman wlio 
fell overboard, in tlic darkness, fioin a 
torfxxlo Iroat which rvas going at full spcjcd. 
He was aw'ardcd the silver medal of the 
Royal Humane Soeioty. In 189,5 he was 
promoted comniaiiclcr, and was ni)[)oiid.e(l 
in the following ycniv to (he Jtc.-iunige, 
fiagsliip successively oflh'ar-Aciniirals Sir 
llohert Harris mnl Sir Gerard Nnel, and 
thus came to take part in the international 
blockade of Crete, in 1807-1898, wliieli was 
praised by Lord Salisbury in tlie House of 
Lords as an example of successful naval 
diplomacy. 
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After his promotion to captain in 1901, two vessels liad eluded the British forces 
Troubridge acted successively as naval south of Greece and escaped into the 
nttncihc to the courts of Vienna, Madrid, Dardanelles, on 10 August 1914, to tlie 
and Tokio. lie was serving in Tokio when great satisfaction of the Turks. It was 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out early suggested tliat this German naval move 
in 1904, and by special permission of the was the decisive factor in causing the 
Japanese government was embarked in Turkish government to throw in its lot 
one of the Japanese warships. He was wth the Central Powers. Upon his return 
tile otiJy non-combntnnt Uurapean officer to Eiiglatid in consequence of tJic l^Yanco- 
to wiLness the battle of Chemulpo (0 British agreement under which the French 
February 1004) and the actions off Port assumed supreme command in the Medi- 
Artliur, but lie subsequently denied that tcrrancaii, Milne gave an explanation to 
he luid taken any part, as had been sug- the Admiralty of his action and he wag 
gested, in the preparation of Admiral exonerated. Subsequently, Troubridge 
Togo’s plans. He fvirnislicd the British appeared before a court-martial, being 
Admiralty with reports which were of the cliarged that ‘from negligence or default 
highest value in the evolution of naval lie did on 7 August forbear to ciiase 
policy. Besides being decorated by the Goeben, being an enemy then 

Emperor of Japan, he was created a flying’. TheeourtdccidedthatTroubridge 
C.M.G. (1004) and received the M.V.O. had acted loyally in accordance with his 
(100‘L) ‘ as a mark of his Majesty’s personal instructions, that he was justilied in 
apijreciution of liis services in the Far regarding the enemy’s forces as superior 
East’. to his owi, in daylight, and that although, 

Soon after returning to England, if he had carried on the chase, he might 
Troubridge was attached to the suite of have brought the Goeben to action in the 
King Edward VII during the Icing’s visit Cervi channel, south of Greece, he would 
to Kiel in 1004. In March 1907 he was not have been justified, without further 
appointed to the battleship Queen as orders, in quitting the station allotted 
captain of the ilagsliip ami chief of the to him. The cliarge w’os held to have been 
staff to the eommander-in-chicf, Admiral not proved, and Troubridge was ‘fully 
Sir Charles Drur}^ and as commodore was and honourably’ acquitted in November 
subsequently (1008-1010) in command of 1014. In order that lie might attend the 
the Royal Naval Barracks at Chatham, court-martial he had been recalled from 
In 1010 he was selected for the position of the blockade of tlic Dardanelles which 
private secretary to the lirst lord of the he had assumed under the orders of the 
Adiiifralty. He served both E?egTnaW French eainniniider-in-chlef. 

McKenna and Mr. Win.ston Churchill in In January 1015 Troubridge went out 
that capacity, and on the formation of to vSerbia as head of the British naval 
the Naval War Staff in January 1012 was mission, and organized the evacuation 
cho.sen by the latter to organize and direct of the Serbian army and refugees. During 
tlic now ‘brain of the navy*, and became the Serbian retreat Troubridge rendered 
chief of the IVar Staff. Whilst sciwing at conspicuous services. His ‘inlluence with 
the Admiralty he M’as promoted to rear- the Serbian generals was very great. From 
admiral (1011), the moment when he arrived on the 

In January 1013 Troubridge was ap- Danube he had won their affection and 
pointed, with his flag in the Defence, to respect. Througliout the retreat his proud 
command tire cruiser squadron of the military bcaidng and the self-control of 
Mediterranean fleet, of which Admiral Sir his officers had been noticed by everybody. 
Archibald Berkeley fililnewascommandcr- The Serbian authorities were very bitter 
in-cliief. He was thus dcstjjied to play a about the Allies; but their affection for 
leadingpartinouenfthedccisivcincidents the British admiral had never wavered, 
oftlicilm-opcan Wav, the fruitless attempt, and when they arrived at the coast one 
in the opening days of the War, to inter- of their lirst nets had been to gb'e him 
eept the German ertusers Goeben and authority over their own soldiers and 
Dreslait in the Mcditcn-aiicRn. For the fellow eountiymcn ’ [jVrsvr/i Opcrnliofss, 
failiiie to bring these two vessels to vol. iv, p. 118]. 

action, the former one of the fastest and Troubridge returned home early in 1910 
most powerful battle-cruisers alloat, both and was subsequently, in September 1910, 
the coininandcr-in-chicf and the rear- appointed on the personal staff of the 
admiral of the crui.'icr squadron were Croivn i’rince of Serbia. He was given 
blamed when it became known tliat the coinmandof a naval contingent which was 
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fivicacsslul ill [ircveiiting Bel/rracle from 
bein^ Ijonibartlcd and tlio Sorbiaii troops 
lmra:;sitd, llis associutioiMviththcSerbiaii 
fTOvoniincnt continued until after peace 
\viis signed in June 1019. In June 1920 
he wa.s appointed British rcpre.scntative 
on the International Danube commission, 
nnd acted as its president till March 1024. 
This was his last active service. He bad 
retired from the navy in 1021 , having been 
promoted vice-admiral in .fiinc 191G and 
adniirnl in Januai’y 1919. 

Troubridge died sudden)}' from heart 
failure, at Binvritv,, 28 January 1920. His 
attractive personality and genial manners 
made him one of the most popular navfil 
ofRcci's of Ids day. He was twice maiTicd; 
first, in ISDl to Edith (died 1000), 3 'oungcv 
daughter of William Duffus, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by wliom lie had one son 
and two daughters; secondly, in 1908 to 
Una Elena, daughter of Captain Henry 
Ashworth Taylor, M.V.O., nnd grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Henry Taylor [q.v.]; by 
iicr lie had one ciaugiitcr. 

[The Times, 80 January 1020; Navjf Lists’, 
Sir H. Ne'u'holt, (Official) Uistary oj the Great 
TPnr. Naval 0/)crafio?is, vol. iv, 1028; Admiral 
Sir A. Berkeley Milne, The Plight of the Goeben 
and the Hreslau, 1921; personal knowledge.) I 

A. Hujm. I 

TUKE, IIENHY SCOTl’ (1358-1029), I 
painter, the younger son of Daniel Hack 
Tulce [q.v.], physician nnd governor of 
Bethlehem Hospital, by his wife, Esther 
Marin Stiekney, of llidgmont, IToIderness, 
Yorkshire, was born at York 12 June 
18.'58. He was great-great-grandson of 
William Tuke [q.v.], qiinkcr philanthro¬ 
pist, great-grandson of Henry Tuke [q.v.], 
quaker writer, grandson of Samuel Tuke j 
[q.v.], and nephew of James Hack Tuke 
[q.v.], botli of wliom were also quaker 
philanthropists. The family, which be¬ 
longed to tlie quaker aristocracy, in¬ 
herited traditions of culture. He showed 
n precocious talent for dra\Ying, and 
entered the Slade School of Art in 1875. 
His first work was Imiig in the Boyal 
Academy in 1979, nnd in the following 
year a portrait group of the Misses .Santley 
attracted attention there. After passing 
the winter in Florence, he joined Arthur 
Lemon at Forte dei Marmi in the spring of 
1881 , and in this friend’s company made 
his first studies of nude ligiu-es in the open 
air, and realized, as he afterwards put it, 
*wliat one’s calling in life was’. In the 
following autumn Take entered the studio 
of Jean Paul Laurens, and remained in 


Paris until 1888. Bo.sides worldng in tlic 
atelier he was very nuieh alive to the 
iiilhiences of conlctniioniry French art, 
visiting cxhibitkiiis and maldng useful 
acquaiiitances.jiartieuliirly Lhatofllasticn- 
Lepage, for wljom Jio felt tljc profoiuidcst 
admiration, and wdioseexiinqilv, especially 
in relation to Bio dogree of linish used to 
accentuate various jiiu ls of a picLiivc, can 
be traced in'I'uke’s earlier works. 

Prom childhood Tuke iuid known and 
loved Cornwall, and on reluming to 
England he settJeil there, at lirst in tlie 
artistic colony at Newlyn. In June 1885 
he discovcretl quurtei'H in .a collage on 
the cliffs above Swanpool, a liLLle west of 
Falmouth, with nciglilKmring coves ntul 
beaches where he could [laint: from a nude 
model undlsturbeil. He gradually added 
studios to tlic ccttjige, whieli rciuaiued Ids 
home until his <leath. The foundries in 
the town and tlie mariliine population 
.supplied him with a suoeessiou of young 
male models. At first his sulijecl s included 
scenes on board sliip, of wfiiefr tlie large 
‘ All Hatids to the Pumps’ c^■lul)ile(l at the 
Royal Academy in 1889, bought by the 
Chantrey trustees, and now in tlvc Tate 
Gallery, is a typical example, 'i'licse were 
gradually Hupcr.scdoil by the stiuiies of 
nude youtlrs in a sunlit atmosphere, 
'ag/ii/wfc backgrounds' oE sen or sliotc —his 
most charaeterisLic works and his own 
I favourites a.s w'cll ns those of his jmblie. 
One of the earliest and the liiiest, ‘.August 
Blue’, exhibited in the Academy of 1891, 
created a stir not only by its nrlistic 
qualities but Ijy the contrast u'liich it 
pre.scnted to the frlgirl, studio males un¬ 
easily tolerfitcd by the prudery of the 
I time. Its purchase by tlie Clianlrov 
tnistccs lias been genondly applniuletl: 

I it is now in the Tate Gallery. 

Throughout Jiis life Tiilm was also 
employed in painting portraits, tlic liest of 
which rank wit!) nl) but tlie most aeeom- 
plishccl works of their class find period. 
He w'as elected A.lLA, in 1900 and 11.A. in 
1014, He was also an assoeialo (190-t) atid 
member (1931) of the Uoyivl Society of 
Pnifitci's in Water Colours, and his ^v•atcr 
colours, cspoeiiilly those of liiirl)om' scenes 
and sailing ships, are di.stingui.slicd by .‘in 
ctbereal, fairy-like etinrm. 

I’likc more tiiiui mice visited Miirscillcs, 
Venice, and the Ilnlian l{i\-ici'a, ami in 
1023, nt the age of sixty-live, was templed, 
imforliiiintely ,is it proved, to aeeonqniny 
some scientilic friends on a fivc-inoiilhs’ 
cxciir.sion to the. West Indies and Central 
America. Tie failed to lind the inspiring 
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subjects he had hoped I'or; the climate 
made liim ill; and the pai'ty had experi¬ 
ences ivhich might have tried the streiigtii 
of a younger man. He returned home 
unwell in April 192<1', and never fully 
recovered his vigour, although he took up 
his work and social life with his old zest. 
By tlie end of H)‘J7 his Jiealtli was causing 
anxiety, and after long periods of illness 
he died at Swanpool 13 March 1929, and 
was buried in Falmouth cemetery. He 
never married. 

'J’likc Avas one of those highly individual 
painters who make the British scliool the 
delight of the English public and the 
despair of philosophic art critics. He had 
been thoroughly grounded as a draughts¬ 
man at the Slade School, but problems of 
form and design did not greatly interest 
him. With a single figuro, or a pair, his 
composition was often felicitous, but he 
rarely coinbined a larger number without 
confiisioir. His technique as a painter, 
nssiuiilatcd by an inquiring and receptive 
tcniijcramcnt in Parisian studios with 
traditional tendencies, and modified later 
l)y study of the French impressionists, was 
ill genera! experimental, butusually skilful 
nnd apjmsite. As a colourist he was sure 
of succeeding with certain presoribed 
scheme.^. His pieturcs were never merely 
illustrations, indeed his few mythological 
subjects arc wholly unconvincing. Allow¬ 
ing for eomjjlete dis.similai‘ity of theme, 
bis worlcs may be compared not inaptly 
with those of George Morland: both 
appeal to a distinct class of admirers for 
reasons connected with their subjects 
apart from their art, iind the best works 
of each claim vc.speot for their art quite 
apart froni tJicir subjects, 

Although an extremely industrious 
painter, Tuke successfully pursued spoi'ts 
and games—yacht-racing, deep-sealishing, 
cricket, bicycling, nnd bridge; and to 
tliose not familiar with hfs habits lie 
seemed almost as eager about them as in 
his prol'ossion. His sympathy with the 
young kept him youtliful in spirit. His 
considerable reading filled the background 
of a serious and rellective mind. His views' 
on polUioal, religious, and moral qticstions 
were shared with a Jaige circle of cIo.’jc 
friends, and his social attachments in all 
ranks of life were luimbcrles-s. 

An excellent self-portrait of Tuke be¬ 
longs to Mr. Colin W. Kennedy. 

[T/ie Times, 14 March 1029; Maria Tuke 
Sninsbury, Iltuirt] Scott Tuke. A Slcmoir, 1033 
(compiled byhissister iritli the iiidofsummnTy 
journnla kept by him, with illustrations of his 


works including the self-portrait, nnd contain¬ 
ing thi-cc interesLiug letters from Samuel But¬ 
ler); personal knowledge.] C. i*'. Bell. 

tuhnek, cuTimEUT Hamilton 

(1800-1930), eceksiastical Irtstorian and 
New Testament scholar, was born in 
Paddington T July 18G0, the eldest son of 
Edtvin Goklwin Turner, solicitor, by his 
rrife, Catharine, daughter of Cutlibcrt 
Finch, M.D. In 1872 he was elected at 
tire same time as (Sir) Charles Oman, his 
lifelong friend, and (Professor) D. S. 
Margolioutli, to a scholarship at 
cJicster. There he laid the foundations 
of his accurate scholarship, acquired a 
beautiful handwriting, discussed theology 
—^lie was even then an earnest high church¬ 
man—and maintained in debate the cause 
of Gladstonian Iiberali.sm. 

In 1870 Turner proceeded, as a scholar, 
to New College, Oxford; nud in Oxford 
the whole of his matmer life was spent. 
He did brilliantly in classical honour 
moderations, obtaining in 1881 one of the 
best first-classes of the year. With evecy 
aptitude for historical stud.y, iic was not 
born to be a philosoplicr, and it must have 
been a con.soJat}on that thci second class in 
lilerfie htimaniores in 1883 included, be¬ 
sides his own, the names of F. J. Haver- 
lieid and T. H. Strong. 

After taking bis degree. Turner stayed 
on in Oxford, writing levicws for the 
Guardian and political articles for the 
Oxjertd Iteview; he hoped in vain for a 
fellowship and for tlic opportunity of 
teaching at bis own college theology, 
which he was studying with keen iiilcrcst 
and in which he obtained a Ihst class in 
11884; but no uollcge worlc came Ids way 
until 1885, when lie w'us appointed theo- 
I logical lecturer at St, John’s College. In 
the following year he won the Dcnyer and 
Johnson scholarship ; by that time he had 
acquired a deep kiio\vlodge of the methods 
and probleiiLs of chronology in their bear¬ 
ing on the liistory of the Early Church. 
This knowledge enabled him in 1887 to 
complete a first-rate piece of research, and 
to establish conclusively the correct date 
(Saturday, 22 February 150) of the 
martyrdom of St. Pol^’carp [S} 2 i(lin 
Jiiblica, vol. xi]. Turner had the kn.aek of 
regarding all historical que-stions sub specAe 
tempoTis, and it was characteiisLic of him 
that his curliest original work should have 
been a minute iiuiuiry in that field. 

In 1888 VVilHatn Bright [q.vthe regius 
professor of ecclesiastical lilstory at Ox¬ 
ford, appointed Turiicr as his assistant- 
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Iciilmcr, i\ rceotTnition -which Turner never 
forj-oL He continued to work for Bright 
until the liittcr’s death in 1001,aCterwhicli 
lie repaid liis debt of gratitude by pre¬ 
paring for jDuhlication the professor’s 
Icetiucs on The Age of the Fathers (1003). 
In lysi) Turner hecaine a fellow of Mag- 
flfilcJi College. The jnisio felloivsliip to 
which he was tlien elected—after n close 
contest with P. ]’h Biiglitinati and R. B. 
JInekhfun—was renewed us « re.searcl» 
i'cllowsliip in 189G, and at regular intervals 
thereafter; so that for forty-one years he 
retained his xjiacc in the college wliicli Jiatl 
adopted him. 

As a fellow of Magdalen, Turner always 
took some shaie in the -work of lecturing 
for the tlicological school, and in such 
tutorial w'ork as cauic to him from the 
colleges (from New College in particular); 
but he was above all bent on making a 
substantial contribution to the study of 
Cliristian antiriuity. It was not easy for 
him to choose one clii cet road of research. 
He wanted to write history; but he was 
keenly interested in textual criticism and 
alive to the importance of producing 
accurate texts, Wlien he cho.se to coii- 
centratc primarily upon the textual 
material of early Western canon law, lie 
had it iji mind to work at the same time 
upon a liook which would liiivc been 
similar in scale to Duchesne’s Ilisloire de 
l'!jjgh'se. But he found himself drami to 
follow by-roads of learning: his studies in 
canon law’ involvedcomiilcxinvestigations 
in to the history of manuscripts and manu¬ 
script tradition; he became increasingly 
interested in Neiv Testament studies; and 
in the end he left behind him no such i 
church history as he had jilanncd to witc, | 
hut one 'magnum opus carried a long way 
towards completion, and a large number | 
of opuscida wliicli ranged in subject over 
many fields of research. 

Turner’s xiosition down to 1920 W'US that' 
of a research fellow’. He W'as also the first 
lioldcr of the Speaker’s lecturership hi 
biblical studies from I'JOQ to 1910, and a 
university Icctuicr in early Christian 
history and lito-atiivc from 1914 to 1D20. 
During this period lie was an active mem¬ 
ber of the board of tlio faculty oftlieolog 5 '. 
In 1920, when Walter Lock suecceded 
William Saiiday in the Lady Margaret, 
chair of divinity, Turner succeeded Lock 
ii) Dean Ireland’sprofe.s.sorsJiifjofexego.sjs, 
a posit ion which he held for the remainder 

of Ills life. 

Turner’s main vocation as a scholar 
v^’as to edit the successive fasciculi of liis 


great work, Fcclesiae Occidoihuis Monu- 
mcnla Juris Anlitiuissimn. A general 
sketch of the deveiopment of early canon 
law, in a chapter contvilnited by Turner 
to the Cambridge Medieval JJislorrj, vol, j 
(1911), on ‘The Organization of the 
CImrch’, and a course of Birklieek lectures 
given at Trinity College, Camliritlge, in 
1921 and 15)22 (but nc\'er publislied) were 
the only elucidations wliicli he ever sup¬ 
plied of the docunu'nLs piildished in hijj 
iMonumeida. The nucleus of early Weslerii 
canon law was linnied hy w'liat was lie- 
lievcd in the West to he fshccne nuitcriid; 
hut the word ‘Niceiie’ did not cover the 
w'hole Niecne code and was allowed l,o 
include iiuieh tliat was not Nieeiic at ail; 
other Ea.stcrn councils, such as those of 
Ancym, Neo-Caesarea, Gaiigia, ami Aiili- 
och, were ai)peiidc<l to it, anti tlie ciiiuniH 
of Sardica were commonly joined without 
a break to those of Nicaca, In the early 
collections of canon law, its ilircc eleincnts 
—^the ‘Niecne’, the Liiliii, and tlie jiapal 
dccrclals—were combined w’itli liewilder- 
liig diversity. Turner set liiiiiself to edit ail 
these collections, beginning wil li the Latin 
I versions of the Canons of the Apostles, 
going on to Nicaca and beyond ilial as 
I far as Ephesus and Clialcedon, and in- 
I eluding also the fourth- and llfth-fientiny 
councils of Africa, (hiul, and Spain. Six 
scotioiis of this work wert; piihlislied (tom. 

i, fourxiarts, 1899, 1901, 1.910, 19.‘)0; torn. 

ii, tw'o parts, 1007, lO'Jh); they contain 
the Callous of the Aiiostlcs, the Nicciic 
Council, and those of Aiicyra, Nco- 
Caesarca, Oangra, and Anlioeli; two 
fascicidi also include mai ler .supplemen¬ 
tary to Nieaoa, a line xiiecc of ivoi'k upon 
the Council of Sardica, anil the Ccsla de 
nomine Ajdarii, the recunl of a eriieial dis¬ 
pute between the Cliurehcs of Hnnie and 
Carthage, 'i’wo more sections, eontainiiig 
the first and second Couneil.s of Arles, 
W'itli that of Vulcnec, and the Councils of 
Laodicea and Constautitiojile respectively, 
were allhut finislicd at the Lime of Turner's 
dcatli. The editing of this material in¬ 
volved the collation of a large niimbcw of 
iriiiiii].st.'n{)Ls jijhI many A'isils In i'oreigji 
libraries. In liis yearly joui'iu'ysalnoad for 
this purpose Turner, who never niairied, 
c/ijoytxl, for Iwcnly-iwo yctirs, tin; eoin- 
Xiaiiionshii) of his mother, w'luise aid and 
sympathy are acknowledged in the t.uueh- 
itig ficdicatkm iJicfixcd to a scietion pah- 
lisiicd in 1030. 

Of Turner’s minor works the l)c.st Icnown 
is his article on tiie ‘Chronology of tlie 
New Testament' in the Ilrst volume of 
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IIi\‘;tings’sI)ic/ionflri/o/f/icBi6^e(1898).He 
fvlso colUl'ibutcd an essay on the ‘Text of 
the New Testament’ to Murray's Illustrated 
Bible Diclionary (1008), and an elaborate 
treatise on ‘Greek Patristic Commentaries 
on the Pauline Epistles’ to the supplemen¬ 
tary volume of the larger work (1904), Each 
of these is masterly, but the ‘Chronology’, 
as Professor Burkitt said, ‘took its place 
from the first as a classic’. Turner did the 
major part of the work needed to complete 
an enterprise begun by Sunday—^the 
editing of the New Testament quotations 
in Irenacus, a labour begun as early as 
1884, and not completed until 1023, when 
the 'Novum Testamentum S, Irenaei ap¬ 
peared as No. VII in the series Old Latin 
Biblical Texts. For the dean and chapter 
of 'SVorcester Cathedral he devoted gi-cat 
pains and palaeographicnl skill to the 
editing of early manuscript fragments 
preserved as guard-leaves to books in the 
chapter library; a stately volume of Early 
IFoi ccslc)- MSS. published by the Claren¬ 
don Press in 1916 is the fruit of this re¬ 
search. In 1012 Turner collected some of 
his earlier work into a volume of essays 
witli the title Studies in Early Church 
Ilislory ; this included a valuable paper on 
the ‘Letters of St. Cyprian’, but an essay 
on The History and Use of Creeds and 
Anathemas in the Early Centuries of the 
Church, which had been piibtiahed for the 
Chiu'cli Historical Society in 1000, was too 
long for inclusion. 

From 1910 onwards Turner was greatly 
interested in the prcparnlioii of the volume 
planned by Henry Barclay Swete [q.v.], 
Essays on the Early Tltslory of the Church 
and the Ministry (1018), and after Swete’s 
death in 1017 he took over the editorial 
supervision of the volume. Ilisown contri¬ 
bution, an essay on ‘Apostolic Succession’, 
was a fully documented study of the word 
SiaSoy^ in the earliest centuries and of the 
problem of non-Catliolic orders in tlic tune 
of St. Augustine. Turner’s exposition of 
‘ succession language’ in the early F'atlvers,' 
and of the controversy about Donatist| 
ordinations, attracted a considerable 
measure of attention; it has also been 
largely misunderstood, as unplying that 
there was notliing in the early conception 
of mijiistcrial continuity beyond the 
numei'ical following of one bishop by 
another. It is only just to ’rurncr’s 
memory to saj' that, as is clear from pp. 
1071’. and 105 f. of this essay, he did in 
fact hold a diametrically opposite view. 

Before he u’as elected professor, Turner 
undertook for Bishop Gore the revision 


(1919) of the latter’s work on The Church 
and the Ministry, a revision so tliorougli as 
to give the book, in its author’s opinion, an 
entirely new value. As professor, he in¬ 
augurated liis work with a lecture on 2'he 
Study of the Nexo 2'estamcnt, 1883 and 
1920f particularly valuable for its full and 
just estimate of Sanday’s place in the 
history of scholarship. Another lecture, 
delivered and published in 1924, on The 
Earhj Fi'iiUed Editions of the Greek Testa- 
menu had an interesting context, for it 
was based upon an all but complete col¬ 
lection of sixteenth-century Greek Testa¬ 
ments (including the Couvplutensian Poly¬ 
glot) which he had made himself in order 
to give it to his old school. He was happy 
to be able to transfer tlie collection to 
Winchester in the summer before his 
death. As professor also, Tumor iimdc an 
intensive study of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
this study bore fruit both in the luminous 
exposition wliich be contrilnited to the one- 

voluiuc Neoi Commentary on Holy Scrip¬ 
ture issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1928, and in the 
‘Notes onMarcan Usage’ referred to below. 

Among the minor interests wliich ab¬ 
sorbed so much of TurnoT’s working time, 
mention should be made of the Lexicon of 
Patristic Grcehf for wliich he sclieined and 
planned harder than anyone, and above 
all, of the Journal of Theological Studies, 
of which he was /irst editor, 1899-1902. 
His work for the Journal ended only with 
a paper on the Actus i which appeared 
after his deatii. It u'as a continuous' flood 
of articles, documents, notes, and reviews ; 
.there are studies in the textual history of 
'St. Cyprian, and of liis own Moiiuiiiciifcc, 
texts of Niceta of Ucincsiana, are-collation 
I of Codex Bobiensis {k), and documents 
' from the chapter liinary of Verona; and in 
vols. xxv-xxLx there is a notable scries of 
‘Notes on Marcan Usage’ wliiclr no future 
editor of St. Mark can afford to neglect. 

Part of the material fora second volume 
of papers was collected by Turner about 
1920; this was put into shape in 1031 at 
the desire of his litcraiy executors under 
the title of Catholic rind Apostolic, with a 
memoir by his friend and former colleague, 
H. N. Bute (afterwartls dean of York). 
Some of Turaer’.s projects of work were 
curried so far by him us to justify their 
being completed after his death. A study 
of tlie St. Gall palimpsest fragments (St. 
Gall 1395) had been in type since 191)9: it 
was finished and pulilislied in 10511, with 
the title The Oldest Manuscript of the 
Vulgate Gospels, by Professor Alexander 
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yoiinjrcrscholars who iiLlciuled hisscmiimr 
on St. Mark, nn<l to u jii'oup of promising 

iiiiderirratUiiitcs from hXon nnd Winclicst-or 


Soiitor, of Aberdeen University. It re¬ 
mains lo comiiletc Turner's text of the 
'festimonia and Ad Fartiinalum of St. 
(iypi'iuu, and of the Latin version of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. 

Turner’s joni neys in piir.suit of icariiing 
brought him into contact with many 
eminent seholnrs; he was a w'elcoine guest 
at the grcatlibrariesinliome,Milan,Pan's, 
Verona, and elsewhere: he maintained 
a constant correspondeiiee with Elide, 
Delisle, Omont, MercaLi, Morin, Spagnolo, 
and interchanged letters Tope Pins} 
XI when he was prefect of the Ambi-osian 
Library at Milan, He cherished an especial 
affection for Verona and its lihmrlari, hut 
the llclnifin lingiogiapher, Perc Dclcliuye, 
was perhaps his mo-st intimate foreign 
friend. I 

With all these and many more Turner 
moved cntcrinsofctjuality. He was happy 
everywhere on the Coni inent; but although 
his I'cvei'cnce for such Ccrinan seholiirs as 
Ludwig Traube was very deep, he found 
French and Italian erudition more con¬ 
genial than that of the Germans, whose 
language he never fully mastered. His own 
niijid was of tlio Latin order: it was ac¬ 
curate, clear, logical, and not given to the 
pursuit of abstractions. It was at this point 
that he diverged horn William Saiulay 
[tpv.]; united witli him in all his interests ns 
Q palaeographer, as a critic, ns a student of 
documentary history, although more con¬ 
servative in his adhesion to the verdicts of 
tradition, he was not able, like Sauday, to 
absorb and appraise the mass of German 
work in those fields. Diit he knew—and 
perhaps enjoyed—his own limitations. 
The history of doctrine and the systema¬ 
tizing of theology did not attract him; the 
study of texts, their origin, their critical 
history, was his mdder, nnd in that area 
his work was con.'sistcntly first-rate. San- 
day paid him a tribute whicli Turner | 
would have valued above all others, in 
comparing his work with that of F. .T. A. 
riort. ‘At the present time,' he wrote in 
1010, ‘and taking the whole rvorld over, 
there is no one w'lio occupies so nearly the 
position that Hort had in the last genera¬ 
tion—Avitli an added cfrectivciicss and 
force to which Hort did not attain,’ 
Tnvner was never robust, though his 
alertness and vivacity made him seem 
stronger tlian he was, and led his friends 
to tliink him too minutely careful of his 
health. Some years after his mother’s 
death in 1914 he moved out of college to 
a house in North Oxford, wliere he was 
always accessible to his old friends, to the 


whose friciul.'ihip gave liiin tiie keenest 
pleasure. 11c held Ids professorship for 
tai years, and sciuned likely to hold it for 
mnnyinore. Putin the aiitiuimof 1030 lie 
had a sudden seizure and died at Oxford 10 
October. He was buried, as iie Inul de.sii'ecl, 
in his mother’s grave at Abingdon, 

[Memoir by H. N. Hide prefixed lo Cadmlic 
and /limliiUc, iu:n; peisomil Iniowledge.l 

It. N. IIa’il;. 

TURNED, HJillUiraiT HAT.L (18(11- 
1930), Hstrono/iicr, iva.s boni at Lce<ls 13 
August 1801, the eldest son of John 
I Turner, artist, of that toivn, by his wife, 
Isabella Hall, of Ilexhiim. He was sent 
first to Leeds modern school and tlion to 
Clifton College,whence lie [ii oceiulcd witiia 
scliolai-ship to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1879. He graduated ns second wrangicr 
in 1802, and was second Sinitlf s prizeman 
in 1883. Turnex* was elected u fellow’ of 
Trinity in 1884, but left Camlnidge tliac 
year in order to Ijcc.oine eliief assisliuit at 
Uiolloya] OhservjxLorv, Oieenwiclj. TJierc 
he remained until 1893, wlien he was 
ixi)|M>iiilGd to succeed (diaries I’liteliard 
[ipv.] iw Suvilian professor of astronomy 
at Oxford, with a l'cllowslii|) ivt New 
College. He I'ciimincd at Oxford for the 
rest of his life. He -was elected h’.U.S. in 
1800, and was president of tlic Royal 
Astrononnchl Society 1903-1901. lie 
received honorary degrees from various 
Rritish and foreign nniversilies, \v’cis n 
corresponding member of ilie Iiistitut de 
France, and was awarded tlie Hnice gold 
medal of the Astroixoinical Soeicty of the 
Pacific in 1927. Tinner married in 1899 
Agnes Margaret, eldest daughter of holiert 
^Vhyte, of RiackheaUi, who HUi vi\'ed him 
with tlicir only eiiiiiJ, ix dnugliter. He died 
of cerebral haomorrlmge in Stoeldiolin 
‘20 August 1030 while jxre.sidiixg at a 
meeting of the InteviuiLional Commission 
on Seismology. 

TJie first genera} u'mlt in u ljinJi Ttirixer 
look part, after going to (ireemvicli, was 
the co-ordination of llieiiseof iiliot.ogni]iliy 
In astronomy. A congress was suimnoned 
in Paris in 1887, wliieli resulted in Liu: 
foniiulatiori of an itdc’raal iotial seliemc fur 
an astrographic ehm t and eatalogue. Tlic 
selieine was taken uj) eiitliusiasLieally at 
the time, although its couisc was diverted 
before it was fully under way in order 
to make photographic oliservatioiis of the 
minor planet, Eros, from xvhieli the diineii- 
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sioiis of tjie solar system may most strings into his liancls, and developed it, 
favourably be derived. The original with the help of sotne zcidous co-workers, 
scheme is still (lt)34) in large measure In much the same way he fust became 
uncompleted. Turner devoted all his interested in variable stars, l)y editing a 
energies to the work, witing some papers volume for the Memoirs of the Royal 
whicli iiave become authoritative, and Astronomical Society in which are tlie ac- 
devising means for expediting ijrogrcss. cumulated observation.^ of George Knott. 
He continued at Oxford, and tlie Oxford He never lost that interest, and it was 
University Olrservatory competed closely subsequently dra-\vn upon when he edited 
witli Greenwich in being the first to com- in the same Memoirs the records of Sir 
plete uiid publish its share. From the Cutlibert Edgar Peck, second baronet 
beginning lie realized the magnitude of the [q.v.], and those of Peck’s observer, 
undertaking, and used all his energy to diaries Grover, 

secure early and cconomionl publication. Turner entered fully into his environ- 
In this he followed no more than his ment. When lie became a fellow of New 
natural bent. Just as he was a convinced College he sliarcd whole-heartedly in its 
advocate of the use of photography in life. In the same way, lie took a full part 
astronomy, so he always urged early in university affairs, including tlie iuovit- 
publication and the full use of mntei’ial in able quarrels. He was a frequent miter 
hand, a counsel which he did not fail to of letters to The Times, and a hearty 
carry out by his own work. The material supporter of many causes before they 
in question was necessarily statistical, and became popular, such ns ‘ dayliglit saving’, 
often rougli, but Turner wus very skilful Altliough a man of strong feeling.?, who 
in making simple, harmonic analyses of it. played his various games in earnest, he 
He was also a strong believer in the ad- was a good loser. He was an incessant 
vantages of good personal relations be- worker, and, perhaps because of this, he 
tiveen scientists, and this he constantly always seemed free to discuss other 
illustrated by his relations with other, people’s affairs, and, in a rcinarkable 
especially American, astronomers. He degree, to hcl]D to forward tlicin. 
was a vigorous personality, who seldom 2'ims, 21 August peisojiaJ 

masked his feelings— a trait which in the knowledge.] 11. A. Savi-son. 

eyes of those who X'alued him mattered 

littie. URE, ALEXANDER, Bauon Stiiatii- 

Astronomy, first of all the sciences, dc- clyde (1853-1928), lawyer and politician, 
mauds a widespread organizaticai, since it the second son of John Urc, of Cairndhn, 
is impossible to make all the necessary ob- Helensburgh, nierchaiit and in liis day a 
servations at a single spot. When inter- tlistinguishcd lord provost of Glasgow, by 
national co-operation was re-established in his wife, Isabella, daughter of .John Gibb, 
1910 after the end of the European War, of Glasgow, was born in that city 2di 
theastrographic catalogue wosineJuded a.s FebruarylSSS. He wn.s educated atLarch- 
oncol'thecommissionsoftheliiteriiational field Academy, Hclensbuigh, and at the 
Astronomical Union, and Turner became university of Glasgow, wlicrche graduated 
its finst president the same year. Here M.A. in 1872, B.L, in 1874, ami LL.R. in 
he used his energy and influence in order 1878, and from whioli lie received the 
to spur the laggard.s into completing their lionorary degree of JX.D. in 191)'/'. In 
undertakings. At the same time he Avas 1878 he was admitted a ineinbor of the 
elected first president of the commission Faculty of Advocates and began his career 
on seismology in the International Union at the Scottish bar, In the following year 
for Geodesy and Geophysics. His con- he married Margaret McDowall, daughter 
iiexion with seisiitology was in its origin of TJioma.s Stc\"en, iron ineccliniit in 
no move than the expression of his friend- Glasgow. They had one daiigliter, who 
sliip wiLli John Milne [cj.v,]. When IMilnc died in 1918. 

(lied in 191(5, the world-wide organization Suoccss came early to Urc, and for 
whicli lie hud built up dctiuuKlcd some one him there was no weary waiting for hricl's. 
to carry it on. It also needed some reason- Hl.s infhieiitiid (xwincxion u'ith the West 
able rcPorins. Partly hecuusc no one else of Scotland, the source of most of the 
was forthcoming, Turner took up the Uievntivc commercial liiigiiLions in the 
task, first partly at Shide in the Isle of Parliament iloiisc, and a natural gift of 
Wight, and afterwards wholly at Oxford, robust and telling advocacy secured for 
Gradually lie iiceame more and more him from the outset a steady flow of 
interested in the work, gathered more business. After only fourteen years of 
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junior i)riU!li(;o he ‘gave up writing’, the trialofOscarSlatcrrorimiidfi iindsccured 
stej) Avhioli llicn nuirkccl tlic transition of from the jury a verdict of guilty by q 
a vSeoU isii ivcivoeate to seniorrank, and on majority of nine to .six. The dcjith sen- 
the itistitiition of a roll of Queen’s Counsel teucc was coiiiimited, l)iit tlic verdict gave 
for Scotland in 1807 he was one of the rise to a prolonged ngiiaticui which a 
first new Scottish silks. For ten years after somewhat ineoiiclusivc depiutinentnl in- 
ills call to the bar (1878-1888) Ure held quiry failed to satisfy, and whioh was not 
tlie lecturcr.ship of constitutional law and ilnally set at rest until, in July 1()‘28, after 
history in Glasgow University, but this Slater’s in>erulion, his conviclion was 
appointment, which did not require him reviewed and qiKJshcd l)y the High Court 
to reside in Glasgow, in no way interfered of Justiciary und(‘r llie Crimiiml Appeal 
with his professional advancement, liikc Act [sec Doyi.k, Sir Arthur Coiian]. 
so many other ambitious young advocates In 1913 Ure succeeded I .ord Dunedin ag 
he took to polities, and Gladstonian Home lord jusliee-general for Scol liind and lord 
Hulc found in him an ardent supj)Oi‘ter. president of the Court of Session, and in 
His dust attempt to enter parJhimeiit as n 1014 ivas raised to the peerage under the 
candidate for West Perthshire iu 1892 was title of Baron Strulliclyde, of Sandyford, 
unsuccessful. He also failed iu 1893 to co. liaimxk. The transition from party 
secure election for Linlithgowshii'C, but at polemics to the dispassionate atmosphere 
the general elcetiouin 18t)5hewasretiiriicd of the judleiary was abrupt, hut it was 
in the liberal interest as member for that achieved witit reniurkable suecess, for tlic 
constituency, whicli lie continued to repre- new lord president ])roved iiinisolf from 
sent until his elevation to the bciieh in the lirst an cnieieiit and capable judge, 
1013. From 1905 to 1900 he was solicitor- courteous, attenlive, and unusually alert, 
general for fleothuid, and in the latter He always liad an eye to the ])nictical 
year he succeeded Lord Shaw (afterwards Lssuc, and his judginents arc models of 
Lord Craiginyle) as lord advocate and was clarity. But the easy eerl ilude which 
admitted a privy councillor. stood him in suoli good stead in liis 

Ure’s aetivLtics during his tcmii’c of political career was a less suilahlc endow- 
the lord advocateship brought him into incut for a judge, ami his i-epoiMcd iqiiniona 
conspicuous prominence. It was a period cxhiliit little of iiuvt. balanced discussion 
of political high tension, and Mr. Lloyd of legal priiieijiles whicli licsL conlril)Utcg 
George’s budget for 1900-1910 was tlic totliceliieidaliou and advaneciiiont of the 
storm-centre. Ure threw liimscif into the law. Uiulouhlcdly Ure ivas better as an 
fray with characteristic energy and de- advocate thaiiasajuilgc, though in iieitlier 
voted himself especially to advocating the capacity was he learned in tlic tcclinical 
taxation of land values. ITis physical sense. He parLieularly excelled in cross- 
vigour, his ubiquity, and his powers of examination, where liis dii'C’ct metliocl.s 
relent[c.ss rhetoric rendered him an in- and his masterful .style found full scope, 
valuable party henchman. There were few He had a ipiite nflinirable gift, too, of 
towns of any im]>orfancc in England or lucid exposition, aided by a retentive 
Scotland which did not resound with his memory, wliicli enabled him to liaudle 
perfervfd oratory. UnfoL‘tuimtcl 3 ', there intricate matters witli enviaiiie facility, 
were occasjioii.s when his enthusiasm led Sometime.s, however, his inviiieililc opLi- 
him to outstep the generally accepted inismlciMiimto see botli facts and law as 
limits of political controversy, notably in lie wished them to be rather tliaii as tliey 
his utterances regarding the unionist were. 

party’s policy in tlie matter of old-age Urc’s mental vigour found its counter- 
pensions. These brought upon him a part in his idiysieal eoiislitiiUon, anti lie 
severe rebuke by Mr. Arthur Balfour, wasaaiutrcpidyaehlsnum iuid an mil iiing 
who at a meeting in the Constitutional walker. On one ocensit)!! luMjaiiiped I'loin 
Club on 20 October 1900 chared him Eilinhnrgh to Lomhui, and on juioLlici' 
with having been guilty of a ‘frigid and from lamdoii to Lund’s Jhul. During tlie 
calculated lie’. The phrase, siiigiilnrly European War ho rendered viiluiihlt'ser- 
inappropriatc to Ure’s sanguine tempera' vice in tiio prnniol ion of tlu; Senl t isli >\'ar 
ment, passed into currency, anil its .Savings As-soeiiition, in leeogiiilioJi of 
imputation was not entirely dispelled by which he was create<l G.B.I‘k in 1917, 
Ure’s brilliant defence of himself in a In 1920 Ure wa.s coinpclled by ill-hcaltii 
speech in the House of Commons on 3 to resign from the bench, and lie tlicn 
November 1009. It was in that year also retired to Cninullm, tlie family residence 
that Ure conducted the prosecution in the on the Clyde at Helensburgh. It was 
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cluai'iictci'istic of him that lie gave up the exhibits whidi attracted great crowds 
pension to which lie was entitled, but with from Lancashire and Yorkshire. He re- 
wiilch his private means enabled him vealed unsuspeeted powers as a popular 
to dispense. In 1921 lie published a preacher, %vith hia distinguished bearing, 
pleasantly written biographical study of fine voice and delivery, startling use of 
Lord Fullerton, a learned senator of the slangandof homely allusions, and peculiar 
College of Justice for whom he had a great aptitude for crude epigrams. A scries of 
admiration. He died at Helensburgh 2 local controversies enhanced his popularity 
October 1928, survived by his wife, and as a formidable debater, who never failed 
the peerage then became extinct. in good humour and quick repartee. Hut 

[!Z7ic Times, 8 October 1028; Scotsman, 3 wide following in Lancashire arose 
October 1028; Gtasgou) Herald, 3 October cliicfly from his devoted work among the 
1928; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates} An- poorest classes, and his ceaseless agitation 
? 2 ic<il Itci^ialeri pcrsoiiiil knoivJedge.} to improve the conditions of liousing and 

MACMILT..VM. of factory labour. 

As Vaughan’s reputation grew, he wa.s 
VAUGHAN, BERNARD JOHN(1847- invited to preach courses of sermons in 
1022), Jesuit priest, was born at Court- Rome and on the Riviera j and in 1898 
field, Herefordshire, 20 September 1847, his preacliiug at Cannes attracted the 
the sixth son in the family of thirteen notice of the Prince of Wales. A close 
children born to Coloi^el John Francis personal friendship with the pi'ince and 
Vaughan and his first wife, Louisa Eliza- other royal personages followed, and these 
beth, third daughter of John Rolls, of connexions soon led to hia being trans- 
The Hciulve, Monmouth, grandfather of ferred, albeit reluctantly, fromManchester 
the first Baron Llangattock. The family to the Jesuit house at Farm Street, illay- 
inherited an intensely Catholic tradition fair*, in 1809. His crudely sensational 
from prc-Reformation times; and through methods seemed unlikely to succeed in 
lines and double land-tax they had lost all London, but he became conspicuous when 
but a fraction of the fifty thousand acres he brought an action for libel against a 
they once owned. Of Colonel Vaughan’s proteatant paper. The Hock, and was 
children, four of the five daughters became awarded substantial damages (lilfi2). His 
nans, and six sons became priests; the public reputation increased and culmi- 
cldcst being Herbert Alfred Vaughan nated in 1006 when, during the London 
[q.v.], cardinal archbishop of Westmin- ‘season’, lie preached in Farm Street 
ster, and the second, Roger William Bede church a scries of sermons on the ‘sins of 
Vaughan fq.v.], archbishop of Sydney. society’—a vigorous denunciation of tlic 

Bernard Vaughan was sent in 1859 to selfishness and ostentatious vulgarity of 
Stonylnirst College, wliich had been given thericli,tJiegrowing disregnrd of marriage 
to tile Jesuits by his great-grandfather, tics, and the increase of birth restriction. 
Thomas Weld, father of Cardinal Thomas In subsequent years he preached other 
Weld [q.v.]; and ho never faltered in his courses of sermons with titles such as ‘ Is 
early desire to become a Jesuit. Un- England Christian?’, ‘Is Religion Worth 
distinguished at school, although he had While?’, ‘The Gospel of Doing Good’, 
abundant vitality and enthusiasm, he and he was in constant demand as a 
became a Jesuit novice in 1860. Subsc- preacher and public speaker, 
quently he filled minor teaching and other Vaughan’s scrmon.s, when pnblished, 
posts at Jesuit colleges, chiefly at Beau- liad a wide sale, but they were much Jess 
mont College, Windsor. In 1880 be was sensational than the selected passages 
ordained priest, and in 1883 was sent to wliich liad been eagerly quoted in the 
the church of the Holy Name in Man- press. He took great pains to be acciiriitc 
Chester; his eldest brother, Herbert, the in theology and iiistory, and most of Iris 
faturecavdinal,wastbenbishopofSalford. sermons, even on topical questions, were 
Vaughan devcloi)ed his church rapidly, carefully revised for liim. Ilis rcpiitatinu 
aiul became its superior in 1888. His un- was extended by a visit to Canada in 1910, 
conventional methods as a preacher and when he was cathedra! preacher at the 
oi'gani'/.cr soon made him a local celebrity, Eucharistic Oongress at Motitreal, and 
es])ceially when, in order to raise funds subsequent tours in tlie United States of 
for building, he hired the St. .James’s Hall America (lOJI-1913), Cliina ajul Japan 
in October 1890 and converted it into a (1913), and Africa (1022). During the 
replica of St. Peter’s Piazza, Rome, with European War his native patriotism and 
all manner of entertainments and scientific his enthusiasm for the British Empire 
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louiKi full scojx!, find lie worked ccasclesslj' 
to niise I'linds for wnr clmrilios. 

Viiiiyliiin laid so delilierately courted 
publicity in order to obtfiin the widest 
iiudicnec that his real cliaracter was 
generally niisuiiderstood. I’roroundly 
liijiiildc and simple, Jie ivos luifaiJiiig in 
obedience to liis Jesuit superiors, and I’or 
ycfiis he went to confession every day. 
Tlic doiuinatiiig interest of his life was his 
personal work among the poor, first in 
Mfirichcster and [ater in the East end of 
Loiulon. For them he used all his success 
and iiilluonce, as when he pevsiimled 
Madame Adelina PiiLLi toi-cturn to London 
in loot and 1009 for Albeit Hall concerts 
which he organized in order to raise funds 
for a club-liouse and an orphanage in 
Whitechapel. He was no socialist, but for 
3 ’oars his energies were mainly devoted to 
campaigns for social reform, and in the 
many great cities which he visited he 
always investigated the poorest districts 
himself, and tlcnouneed reim)i'.sclc.ssly 
wliatcver seemed unjust ov disgraceful. 
Ili.s j>nhlisJied irorks ineJndc several pam¬ 
phlets issued by the Catholic Truth So¬ 
ciety, notably The Uommi Claims and 
Faith and lieason, Socialism (15)10), 
Socialwn from the ClirisUan Slaiulfioinlt 
(1913), besides several volumes of ser¬ 
mons. A posthumous volume. Loaves and 
Fishes, compiled from his note-books, was 
issued in 11)23. Years of insoninisi and 
nervous sliaiii undevnuned his strcngtli, 
find he died at i\Ianre.sa, the Jesuit novi¬ 
tiate at ]{oc‘luim]iton, 31 October 1922. 

A cartoon of Vaughan by ‘Spy* ap- 
penved in Van-itu .Tnnuary 1907. 

fC. C. iMardudale, Fulhe.r Jir.rnard FnugAnH, 
1023; J. G. Siiead-Cox, Life of Cardinal 
V(in}ttiniu 11)10; pi-iviile iiirorsnalion. Por¬ 
trait, lioyal Acudemy Tielnres, 1908.1 

D, Gwynn. 

VEITCH, Sin HAUIIY JAJIES (1840- 
192'1), hoi'llcidturisb, was born at lilxctcr 
20 June 1810, the second of the three sons 
of James Veitch, junior (1815-18G9), the 
foremost hoii.iciiILnrist of his day. He 
was giandson of James Veitch, the ehler 
(1792-1803), wlio founded the Veitch 
mii'series at Fxetor and pnreliased iit 1803 
the nurseries of Me.ssr.s. Knight & l*crrv 
at Chelsea, and uncle of James Ilerhcrt 
Veitch [c|.v,l. He was educated at Exeter 
gmmmar school and continued his training 
at Altonn, near Hamburg, and at Paris 
with the firm of VjJinorin-Andrieux. He 
joined his father’s business in Chelsea 
(which was carried on separately from 


the Exeter business after IHO-t) wlieii he 
was eighteen, and was coimeelcd iviLli the 
firm of James Veitch & Son during the 
long period when the mirscrics at C;iielsca 
and at Coomhc ^Yoo(i, Suricy, and L,ang. 
lej', Thickingluimshirc, had a world-wide 
repiilation. 

Hculiziiig the importance of introdneiiig 
new plants to cultivation, the linn sent 
out travellers to various parts of the world, 
and to its enterprise in tliis respoet arc 
owed many e.vcclicnt plants grown in 
linglish gardens to-day. llany Veitch 
was Icecniy intereslefl in iliis side of the 
work. Among Uie lirm’s iihmt-cullcelois 
may he mentioned Hichard I’earec, who 
visited Chile, I’cru, and 5lolivia and intro¬ 
duced Eiicryphiupinnatifolia, llicbegonias 
ivhicli arc the parents of the large- 
flowered, tuberous begonias of the hot- 
houKc, and many oilier jiianls now in 
eiiUiviiLion. ToJolm (lould VeiLeli, Harry 
Veitch’s elder brother, wlio was scut to 
.Japan, is <luc the iiiLioduetlon of the well- 
known Avipelopsis Vcilchii, and many 
trees, indiiding tlie Japanese unibicJIa 
pine, Frederick William Hurliidgt! Iq.v.'J, 
afterwards tho curator of tlu’ bol aide gar¬ 
dens of Trinity College, Dublin, anollier of 
tlio Ilrin’.s eolloetors, was sent to Hoi noo in 
1817, and Immglit Iiaek Uu; giant ])il(:lier 
plant, jVepc»//a;.v Rajah, fiom Kina Bain, 
iV. bicalcarala, and several iireliids, OLlicr 
eolleetors were sent to (!enl ral iiiul South 
America, partieuiurly in suai'oh of ordiids, 
ferns, aiul stove plants. But ilie best- 
known of llie Yeileli travellers was Finest 
Henry IVilsim, afterwards of the Arnold 
arboretum, Boston, Miissaebusetls, whose 
introduetioji.s Born China are to la; j'oujid in 
many English gardens. T’lie linn were pio- 
neer.s in orchid hylii'idization and intro- 
diiccdmnny hyiirid orebids and the hybrid 
streplocarpns, begonias, Jai’an rliodoilen- 
droiis, hippcnstriims, and many otlier 
plants now commonly giowii, 

Vciteh’s active inllueiiee in the firm ex¬ 
tended over almost the whole of Ids life¬ 
time, for allhongli be bml relin^d in M)(l() 
he liad again to resume' eoidrol in iiiob 
owing to the illness of his lu'phew .laiiu's 
Herbert Veitch. Hu riiially relired in I9M.. 
A.s there was no suveessni' in the linidly, 
tho nursery at Cooiubo ^\■^)()(l was sold. 

V^eltch was closely eoniu'cled for many 
years with the Uoyal 1 lorl icullurid 
Society, of which he beeamo li'casiirer in 
1918 at the age of sevcnty-eigld, and lalcr 
wa.s ciccled it vice-presitJent. He was 
awarded the Victoria medal of honour by 
the Society in 190G and uccived several 
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foreign dlstiiictions. In 1912 he was 
iJiiigliVccl. 

Veitch published The Mamial of Coni- 
fcvac (IHSl, second edition 1900) and The 
I\.Iam(cil of Orcliidacccnis Plants (1887- 
1891), both worlvs containing much in¬ 
formation about plants brought to Eng¬ 
land by the collectors of the ririn. He died 
at East Burnluim Park, Slough, 6 July 
192'1-. Vciteli married in 18(17 Louisa Marj' 
(died 1921), daughter of Frederick W. 
Johnston, of Stoke NcM’ingfcon. There were 
no cliildi'cn of the marriage. His portrait, 
]-)uintcd in 1909 by II. G. lILvicre, haug.s 
in the council room of the Hoyal Ilotti- 
eultural Society, Vincent Square. 

[J. H. Vcitcli, Ilorlus VcUchii, 1906; Gar¬ 
deners' Chronicle, 12 July 1924; Ktm Bulletin, 
1921, p. 300; Naiiirc, 10 July lO’i-t; personal 
Icnowlcdgc.'J A. W. Hill. 

VENN, JOHN (183.i-1923), logician 
and man of letters, was born at Drypool, 
Hull, 4 August 1831, the cUlcr sou of the 
Ucv. Henry Venn [q.v.J, then rector of 
that parish, by his wife, Mavtiia, daughter 
of Nicliolas Sykes, of Swanlantl, near Hull. 
Descended from a Devonshire family of 
considerable intellectual distinction, his 
grandfather was the Rev. John Venn 
I q.v,], the leader of the Ckphain Evangeli¬ 
cals, and his great-grandfather wag Henry 
Venn sometime vicar of Hiiddci's- 

ficld. Venn was educated liret at Sir Roger 
Chohnlcy’f! School, Iligligate (now High- 
giUc Scliooi), to whicli place fus father had 
removed upon becoming honorary seci-c- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and sub.scqucntly at Islington proprietary 
school. In October 1853 he entered Gon- 
ville and Cains College, Cambridge, repre¬ 
senting the ciglith generation of his family 
to be admitted to (and to graduate at) 
Cambridge, or the sister university, and 
beginning an association with Gonvillc 
and Cains College which lasted for seventy 
years. Elected mathematical scholar in 
the following year, he took his degree, as 
sixth wrangler, in January 1837, and tvas 
elected fellow of his college a few months 
later. 

Rigidly brought up, as he had been, in 
the family tradUion, it is not surprising 
tliat Vcain slunilcl forthwith have prcparei! | 
liitnsclf for holy orders". OKlained doaeon i 
at Ely in 18.^8, and priest in 1859, he beid I 
ciivacies successively at Chcslmiit, H(U"t- 
fordshire, and at Mortlakc, Sun'cy. After 
this short oxi)ericnce of parochial work he 
returned to Camiividge in 1802, and was 
appointed to the newly created post of 


college Icctiirev in moral science, acting for 
a few montlis sinniltaiicously as curate at 
St. Edward’s church. Since taking his 
degree, Venn’s attention bad !)ccn directea 
more and more to the works of philo¬ 
sophical and mctapiiy-sical writers. Augus¬ 
tus De Morgan’s treatises, George Boole’s 
Laivs of Thought, John Austin’s Jmis- 
jmalcnce, and, most of all, John Stuart 
Alillks Logic so nffected him as to cause a 
revolution in his eritical outlook w’hich 
Essays and Iteviews (18 CO) could not coun¬ 
ter. Upon resuming academic life, more¬ 
over, he found himself in close contact with 
such men as Henry Sidgwick, J. H. Seeley, 
Isaac Todhuutcr, and John V\''estlnkc, 
while outside Cambridge he saw mucli of 
his cousins, E. J. S. and A. V. Dicey, and 
James and Leslie Stcpiien. It had long 
I censed to be regarded as an anomaly for 
'a clergj'mnn to preach the then civcuni- 
scribed evangelical creed and at tl\e same 
time, without the slightest insincerity, to 
devote himself actively to philosophical 
studies; yet, some years later (1883), 
Finding himself still less in synijmthy with 
the orthodox clerical outlook, Venn 
availed himself of the provisions of the 
Clerical Disabilities Act. Of a naturally 
speculative frame of mind, he was wont 
to say in after-life that, owing to .subse¬ 
quent change in accepted oihnion regard¬ 
ing the Thirty-nine Articles, be could 
consistently have retained his orders; he 
remained, indeed, throughout his life a 
man of sincere religious conviction. As 
Hiilseau lecturer in 1809 he publislicd 
So7nc C/iaractcns(jes of Belief, SciciHific and 
Religious. 

For the next thirty years ■\^cnn dcvot:ed 
himself to the study ami Icaciiitig of logic, 
at the outset, owing to his mal.heinatieal 
training, paying paj'tiouhn' aUoiilinn to 
the theory of probaljility. His lirst pub¬ 
lished work wasThc Logic of Cku/ice (18(K1), 
which owed its inccjiliou to H. T. Buckle’s 
well-known discussion concerning the 
impossibility of ehecltirig the statistical 
regularity of human actions. Similarly, 
Bipnbolic X.o»ic (1881) represented a 
successful attempt, hitherto neglected 
oven by \V. S. Jevons, to ralionali/.e and 
interpret the iiu'chiuiisni of Boole's 
processes. Many ycar.s earlier Venn had 
adoptotl the diagranunalic of 

illustrating propositions l)y inclusi\'c and 
exclusive circles, and he now (uhled tlic 
new device of shading the segineiits of the 
eircies in order to represent the possibilities 
I excluded by the propo.sitions. The moral 
1 science tripos Avas then attracting a grow- 
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mg numbor of stut]onts,{unoi)g whom were 
to be found men of such promise ami 
ability ns ArLluir llalfour, William Cun¬ 
ningham, F. W. Maitland, James Ward, 
and F. W. H. Myers. A.s lecturer and 
cxiuninci' Venn played an important part 
in the development of this tripos, whieh 
was charactei’i'/ed by freedom from ex¬ 
traneous control and rested, as is assential 
with a new subject, upon a friendly inter¬ 
course between tcaelicrs and tmight. In 
laSO he completed his trilogy by issuing 
The Pmicipics of Empirical Logic, wliich, 
in common with its predecessors, at once 
became a standard text-book. During 
this period of his life Venn gradually ac¬ 
quired what was probably the largest 
private collection of works upon logic ever 
brought togetber; this he presented to the 
University Library in 1888. 

TI lereafter, apiir t from rccturing and pre¬ 
paring fresli editions of his books and 
writing monograiihs upon statistical and 
nnthropomctrical subjects, Venn’s activi¬ 
ties were devoted to tlie hitherto neglected 
Bul)ject of university history. In this field 
his largest single-lmndcd undertaking was 
represented by the three volumes of the 
JiiogrupMcal History of Gonville and Cains 
College (1807), wliich involved a vast 
amount of painstaking and methodical 
search among university, episcopal, and 
other records. He also edited several 
volumes of the university archives, e.g., 
Grace Book A (1910) and, with his 
son, Matricxdalions and Degrees, JS4d- 
1669 (1013). Venn Family Annals ap¬ 
peared in 1901', and in 1013 he brought 
together, under the title of Early Collegiate 
Life, many of his own writings and speeches 
descriptive of Cambridge life and habits 
in bygone periods. In 1910 be produced 
John Cains, a biographical sketch. Finally, 
during hia latter years, he collaborated 
with his son in the preparation of the 
monumental Alumni Cantabrigienses, the 
first two volumes of which (1022) he lived 
to see in print. 

Venn tool: the Cambridge Sc.D. degree 
in 1883, and was elected F.R.S. the same 
year. He married in 1807 Siisanna Car¬ 
negie, eldest dniighter of the lEcv. Charles 
Welland Edrnonstone, and had one child, 
John Arcliibald, president of Queens’ Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, since 1032. Of spare 
build, he was throughout his life a fine 
walker and mountain climber, a keen 
botanist, and an excellent talker and 
linguist. He died at Cambridge 4 April 
1023, and was buried at Trumpington. 
At the time of his death he had been a 


fellow of his college lor sixty-six years 
and its president .since 1003. 

Tiiere is a portruit of Venn by C. F, 
Brock in the combinalion room of Gon- 
ville and Cuius College. 

[An autobiography (unjniblisbod) written 
for his family; private inrornuitioii; personal 
knowledge.] J. A. Vuxn. 

VERNEY, MARGARl'lT MARTA, 
Lady Vkunky (18'1 1-11)30), historical 
writer, was horn in London 3 Dcceinber 
1844,1110 elder daughter and eo-hcircss of 
Sir John Hay WiMiums, second baronet, 
of Bodclw'j'ddan, eo. Idiiit, by his wife. 
Lady Sarah Kli/abetli Pitt, oidy daughter 
of William, linst Earl AinlieisL of Arraean 
[q.v.J. On Sir John Ilay W'illiaius's death 
in 1850, his family retired to Rliianva, a 
house which he had built for them on the 
Mcimi Straits. 

Miss Hay Williains married in 1808 
Captain Edmund Hoiic Vcriuiy, R.N., 
liberal member of pailiaineut for North 
Buckinghamshire, ISSa-lSSO and 1880- 
1891, who sueeecded his fatlicr. Sir Harry 
Verney, second baronet [(pv.], of Claydon 
HoiisejBuckingliain.sbire, in 18() t and died 
in 1910. They liud one son, Sir Hurry 
Calvert Williams Verney (born 1881), 
fourth baronet, and three daughters. Lady 
Verney died at Rhian^’a 7 Uelober 1930, 
and was buried at Ijlandegfan. 

From 1808 Lady Verney’s time and 
intcre.sts were divided between her two 
homes. Both in AngJese}' and in Bueking- 
Imrashirc she took an active interest in 
village life, especially in education and 
nursing. She served on the viiral school 
boards, was co-opted to the Buekingliain- 
shire county education coiviiniltoe, and 
originated the association for the loan of 
pictures to schools; later she started a 
.similar scheme for Anglesey. In Wales her 
activities extended to higher edneation in 
connexion with the IJniver.sity College of 
North Wales at Bangor; she was an 
original member of the court of governors, 
and was prominent on the hostels com¬ 
mittee. She was a member of tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Wales court (aflerwarfln the 
council) from 181)1' to 1922, and she 
continued to represent that body on 
the court of the National I/ihrury of VVales 
and on the Bangor eoimeil. In 1910 she 
was appointed junior deputy elianecllor 
of the university, and received tlie honor¬ 
ary degree of LL.D. 

As a convinced libernl in politics. Lady 
Verney worked enthusiastically for her 
husband and son in election campaigns. 
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Throughout her life she showed indomit¬ 
able industry and real brendth of view, 
well sup]) 0 i'tc(l by unfailmg courage, 
pationcc, and humour. 

Lady Verney’s principal achievement, 
however, lay in the literary work which 
she took up ns an amateur and completed 
as an ackiiOAvledgcd authority. Between 
1858 and 1800 Frances Parthenopc («dc 
Nightingale, tlic sister of FiorenceNightin¬ 
gale) , second wi fc of Sir Harry Vcnicy, had 
discovered the liistoricul value of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth century letters, 
diaries, and accounts preserved at Claytlon 
House. Ueginniiig with magazine articles, 
she gradually worlccd up a connected 
history of tlic Verney family doAvntolCSO, 
which, liiicly iUustiatcd by reprodijctions 
of portraits, was completed for the press 
hy M. Id. Verney as Voliuncs I and 11 of 
Memoirs of the Verney Family with a 
preface by Dr. S. R. Gardiner, in 1892. 
These were followed by Vohnne III (1050- 
1000) in 1894, and by Volume IV (1000- 
1090) in 1899, which were ^vholly the work 
of the younger lady. The Claydon mnnu- 
scripts, including over 80,000 letters dated 
before 1700, with drafts and copies of 
answers, required elaborate arrangement 
and comparison. Tire original work at¬ 
tracted somuch attention that athoroughly 
revised re-issuc in two volumes was called 
for in 1904, and a tliird edition in 1025. 

In addition to contributions about the 
Vcrncys to magazines and to this Dic- 
TiONAiiY, Lady Verney published a sliort 
Mc7»oii' of Sir licnTij Cunningham (1923), 
and a text-book of county history, Rwc/i's. 
liiogrnjjhics (1912), for use in elementary 
schools. Later on sire returned to the 
family papers, and just before her death 
(1980) saw through the press two supple- 
mentary volumes, tlic first dealing with 
the coiTOspoiidcncc of John Verney, Vis¬ 
count Fermanagh (1090-1717), the second 
with that of the two Earls Verney (1717-1 
1791). The material is of inferior interest,' 
but the workmaasliii) shows no sign of 
weakness. Tlie prominence given in Lady 
Vcrncy’s works to domestic as well as 
public matters 1ms done imiehto cnco\irage 
similar rescarcli; and they form as aw'liolc 
a serious contribution to Knglish history. 

A full-length portrait of Lady Verney as 
a bride, by Sir William Richmond, hangs 
at Cla>’don IIouso. A mcinoi-ial tablet was 
placed in Middle Claydon church in 1936. 

{In Memoriam, M. M. Verney 1930, pri¬ 
vately printed, with added bibliography, 1932; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

H. E. D. B 1 .AKISTON. 


VINOGRADOFF, Sin PAUL GAVRI¬ 
LOVITCH (1854-1025), jurist and histo¬ 
rian, was born at Kostroma, Russia, 1 
December 1854, tlic eldest son (three sons 
having been born of a previous marriage) 
of Gavril (Gabriel) Kiprianovitch Vino¬ 
gradoff by his second wife, Elena Pav¬ 
lovna, daughter of General ICobcloff, who 
had fought in the war of 1812. Kipviano- 
vitch was a schoolmaster of inore than 
average attainments, and a year after 
Paul’s birth he tvas transferred from 
Kostroina to a hoys’ scliool of high stand¬ 
ing at Moscow. Here Vinogradoff was 
educated at a gymnasium and entered the 
univoi'sity in the faculty of hi.st<n'y and 
philosophy at the age of sixteen. On 
graduating (1875) he obtained a scholar¬ 
ship which enabled liiin to study at Berlin 
under Tlicodor Mommsen and Heinrich 
Brunner. Instruction under such inastcra 
dedicated him decisively to a career of 
learning. He was accustomed to say that 
the three gi-eatest minds which he had 
encountered, and the three most powerful 
intellectual inllucnces in his life, were the 
German Mommsen, the Russian Vasili 
Kluchevsky, and the Englishman I<'i’cderio 
William Maitland [(pv.]. 

Vinogradolf’s lir.st learned paper (1870), 
written in German, was the fruit of his 
Berlin training; and in the next few years 
he immersed himself in the study of a 
subject which was to prove a special pre¬ 
occupation throughout his life. His first 
booJc, The Origin of Feudal Itclalions in 
Lombard Italy (Russian, 1881), embodied 
researches which had been begun loy him 
tlu'Ce years previf)iislv in Italy, lie was 
next attracted by the feudal land system 
in England, and in 1RS8 came to London 
to investigate in the Public Record 
Oificcmaterial which at tiuit time had been 
insniricicntly explored. During this visit 
he not only gained a sympallictic insight 
into EiigJisli life, but eaiiiG in conlact witii 
some of the most distinguislicd seholnvs of 
ithe day, such as Sir Henry Maine, Sir 
I Frederick Pollock, and Frederic Seebohm 
[q.v.]. But the most pregnant friendship 
which he formed was with Frederic Wil¬ 
liam Maitland, then a youi\g man of 
brilliant gifts who had not ycb devoted 
himself definitely to a life of scliolarship. 
Yiuogradoff’s eloquent and cnlhusiastic 
discourse decided Maitland upon lifs voca¬ 
tion ; and the influence was not only 
reciprocal, but led immediately to tangible 
results of the /irst iinportance to Englisli 
legal history. In a letter to tlie Athenaeum 
(10 July 1884) Vinogradoff called attention 
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Viiiogradoff Isjid man icd Louise, daughter 
or Judge Augiisb Slang, of Avciulal, Nor- 


to u inanusoiipt in the Ijritisli Museum 
which liml liccn forgotten since Sir An- 
iliony Lil/Jicrlicrt [q.v.| had used it for 
iiis 1.H (innntde y^bridge.mcul (1514). TJiis 
was the celebrated ‘Note Book’ of Henry 
de Uracton [q.v.'J, out of wiiich grcw' tlie 
irist-rniits of Maitiancr.s genius—one of 
tiui richest coiitribuLions to modern Icgtil 
aeiiohrrship in lingiand. 

Tiic results of Vinogradoff’s inquirj' 
into iilnglish feudal institutions gained 
him the doctorate at Mosc^ow in 1884, and 
were published iu Russian in 1887 and in 
an English translation in ^ 802 as VUlainnge 
in Eiiiildud, wliicli many critics still regard 
as his best and most lucid work. His 
reputation was now' lirinly established, 
and in 1887, all or tiu’ce years’ probation as 
extraordinary jn-ofessov, he w'aa appointed 
full iDrofcssor of history in tlic university 
of Moscow. Ilis sympathies had always 
been liberal, though in no sense rcvolu- 
tioimry; and his cosmopolitan training 
set him in opposition to the narrow' nml 
reactionary S(avoi)Iniisni which at that 
time stunted eduention in lUissin. He 
at once became both a teacher of gal¬ 
vanic induence and an indefatigable 
apostle of cchicational reform. According 
to his own ucciount, he ‘cndcavouretl not 
only to form a school of historians, trained 
in the iiietliodH of wcste,rii .seliolai'ship, 
but also toiniliienee Lhci)rogrcss of genera! 
education in Ilu.ssia’. He was elected 
councillor of the municipal Duma and 
became chairmnn of its educational com¬ 
mittee. Tills gave him air opportunity to 
promote an extension of the network of 
elementary schools wliicli made it possible 
for every child living in Moscow to go 
through a course of primary education. In 
1890 Ire fouiKlecl a pacdogogic society in 
whicli teachers of all grades could meet to 
discuss problenrs and conditions of ctliica- 
tion. Not content with these arduous 
administrative labours, Viiiogradoff WTotc 
several elementary text-boolcs of historj', 
Some of which still remain cuiTCnt. In 
many respects he succeeded in introducing 
permanent reforms; but a roaetionary 
element in the government steadily gained 
tlie iisecndanb; free .speech and free 
thought aruong the university students 
were repressed with inc^i-oasing severity, 
until the University itself was closed in 
1800. Vjnogradolf’.s moderate and care¬ 
fully claljoiatcd plan for a modus vivendi 
was rejected. This he felt to he a test ease, 
and, linding his position impossible, he 
resigned his professorship in 1901. 

In 1897, while on a visit to Norway, 


way, wliose w'ife •ivas an Englishwoman, 
Isabel Mary Newhold. A daughter was 
born of this niuninge in 1808 and n son in 
1901 . With his wife and children Vino- 
gradoff came to England aflcr Ins resigna- 
lion, and ill lOOS was cleeic:d to the (Corpus 
Cliristi oUair Of juvisjjrudenec at Oxl'otcl, 
ill succession to Sir li'roderiek I’olloeU. 
TJiis j)o,sition lie held uiil.il ids deatli. Ho 
lit once introdticeil into Oxlnrd a hitherto 
uiirainiliar method of seminar teaching, 
which gulhei’ed round liiiu a group of 
enthusiastic sUitlenLs of history and law. 
Their vcr.siitile and inetieiiloiis re.soarclics 
arc to he round in an edition of the .S'»r!;ny 
oj the UunoHT of Dcnbii’h, JSSd (IPld) and 
in the valuable serie.s of O.vford iSliidics 
in Social and Legal JlisJoyi/^ n!)(>9-1927). 
Another direct outcome of the seminar 
was Vinogradon'’H own Sncielj) in 

Ifie Eleventh Ccnliirif {lOOii), wliich had 
been preceded in 1905 by The (IrotvIJi of 
the Manor. Ills ont])ut was prolific during 
the whole period of hi.s professorship; 
besides iiinuincrubU! nrtieles and reviews 
in learned jieriodieuls all over ilic world, 
he eoiilribiJled copiously i.i> eoe^ eloinedias' 
and to the Cambridge Medieval I/islori/-, 
and, before the moniiiiienlal Oiitliiics of 
IJislorienl JurlHpriideuev (1920 -102‘2) ol'liis 
late.styears,lui produced a luiniiious sliurt 
study of Itomnn Lam ih ISIediacval Europe 
(11)0!)) and a less successful sk(d.cli of 
Ifingllsh jurisprudence, Common Sense in 
Law ( 1914 ). In addition, he served us 
n director of piihlieulioii.s i'or tlie 

British Academy and llio Sclden Soeiely, 
He delivered siiecial courses of lectures in 
many European eoiintrics, in the Uiiilcd 
States, and in India. 

Viiiogradoff did not lose touch with 
lliissia, and for many years made annniil 
visits. Tie was in St. I’eUu'slnirg during 
the revolution of 1905, aud uiiglit liave 
accepted the portfolio of public ins! ruction 
in the new liberal government l)Ut for liis 
disapproval of anti'Semitie rcsLiicLion in 
education. In 1908, 1909, and Dll he 
lectured in Moscow; but the gos’crnmeiit 
was again ]nii‘suiug nn oppressive policy, 
and VinograclolTresigned, in e<]inmon wiLli 
sixty oLiicr instructors, when lie; fonnd 
]>olicc spies ill Ilis lectiii'e-rooni. Tlie out¬ 
break of the Eunipcan B'nr l'(ii(nd him in 
high hopes for the moral mid social regene¬ 
ration of Bussia. He worked imliringly for 
the mutual iinilerstauding of Russia and 
England, using to the utmost, by iicn and 
by tongue, lua unrivalled knowledge of 
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botli coimtries; and in lOlT" lie was oblivious, however, of tlie concessions 
IfiiigJitcd for tJiese services. Tiio dis' demanded by tiie socinlistjc tendencies of 
illusionmciit wliicli awaited him dealt a modern states. It is to be regretted that 
mortal blow. In 1914 he had written: the different elements of his immensely 
‘It is oiir lirm conviction that the sad tale varied studies were never brought togetlier 
of reaction and oppression is at an end in and interrelated in any one published 
Uussia, and that our country will issue work, except in the Introduction to his 
from tliis momentous crisis with theinsight Historical Jurispnukncc, where they sviffer 
and strength required for the constructive not only from the limits of S])ace which he 
and ptogi'cssive statesmanship of which it had imposed upon liimself, luit also from 
stands in need.’ The HuHHian dSdefe, the a certain obscurity of expression ^riiieh 
‘Red Terror’, and the triumph of Bob grew upon him in his later years. Although 
slievism shattered, one by one, Vino- he could write eloquently upon a theme 
gradot'f’s lifelong patriotic aspirations, which stirred him, and although he had a 
wliich were a jiart of his deepest nature, command of English wliieh few forc5gner.s 
He never recovei ccl from the wound, and possess, he was never, inhismoreteehnical 
a part of liini died when he renounced works, an entirely felicitous stylist, 
his Russian nationality in 1918. To his Vinogradoff’.s catholicity and construe- 
spiritual suffering were added personal tive power inndc him an extraordinarily 
distresses; lie was obliged to stand by stimulating teacher. His lectures were 
helpless while friends and kindred endured somewhat bcj'ond the ordinary under- 
untold miseries iiiRussia 5 bis own material graduate, but for advanced and receptive 
losses changed Ids circimistances from .students be revealed unsuspected ■worlds 
comLbrb to exiguity; and rapidly failing both of method and of kiiowdedge. En- 
eyesight supplied a crowning aUliction. tlowcd with a powerful constitution and 
Although in ins last yeavshc was extremely himself capable of great fonts of svistaincd 
active in writing, travelling, and lecturing, labour—he would often worlc twelve hours 
nothing of the savour of life remained for a day for long periods—he expected and 
him except hi.s intcJJecttial piii'suits and obtained a high standard of industry from 
his strong family ties. He died suddenly Ills pupils, and would accept no excuse for 
of pneumonia in Paris 19 December 1025, second-best. Yet, while unrelenting in all 
shortly after adding the doctorate of Paris matters of scholarship, lie was far from 
University to his numerous hoiioraiy being severe or unsympathetic in private 
degrees. relationships, and would not only go to 

In the preface to his earliest English infinite pains to help his pupils in their 
woric, Villainage in England, Vinogradoff studies, but would advance their interests 
wrote: ‘Nobody will deny that historical by many personal Uindnosses. ^ 
study is extending more and more in tlic Vinogr.'idoff‘W«snot,lilcolji-slh',stmaster, 
direction of what is now called antlivopo- Monunsen, a man who lived solely in his 
logy and social science.’ The words were work, although in his later, darkened 
piojihetic of tlic future trend of his life- years he tended more and more to seek 
work. Aithougii he remained primarily refuge from an uncongenial world in tilings 
an historian, and a medieval historian, to of tbemind. In his prime, he had n lively 
the end, his mind moved constantly in the and spontaneous variety of iiiteicsts: he 
direction of embracing history and, indeed, was fond of society, and shone in it by the 
all the many departments of his learning, rangcandadaptaiiility ofhisconvei'sation; 
in one comprojieiisive scheme of the strnc- he loved and follonx'd all tlic arts, cspeci- 
tiiie, the elements, an<l tlie cohesive force,s ally the thcati-c, but above all music, in 
of Iniman .society. Eor him, therefore, wlneli,asayoung man,behndconsidcr- 
history and jiu'isprudcnee were not only able skill as a ]nanist; and lie took a 
ailied, butgrciw imturally into each other. healthy,tcmpcratci:)lcasuTein the material 
I-lis range of reading was prodigious, his amenities of life. His favourite relaxation 
linguistic equi[)ineiit extraordinary, his waschess.which he played with more than 
memory ajipareiiUy without limit; and average proficiency. BciieatliliisnaLuially 
to tliesc attninmen'ts were added a capa- magisterial nuinner there lay great ami- 
city Tor seeing any portion of knou'ledge, ability, .shrewd worldly i^crcrption, and a 
however minute and detailed, in its quick, somewhat saliricnl, luimour. llic 
relation to a grand pcF.spcctivc of know- outstanding qualities of liis massive per- 
Icdgc. His general juristic position which sonality—^Ijesidcs his intellect—^ye^e his 
has licen described as ‘neo-Kantinn’, sturdy courage, his power of decision, and 
was based on a strong individualism, not his inllexible adherence to what he deemed 
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to he ri<r]it and ^vi.sc. This lasb quality 


iniulc ])iui not only a man of the highest 
intclleetiuil reetitude, but a soinowhat 
uncoiiipi'otnising contvovcr.siidist. 

Viaognuioft’s most enduring works will 
be his conti'ibuLLons to medieval history. 
Ilis theories of law and of the social order 
nuist be sovight in a lumdjcr of cssjiys, 
many of wldcJ) arc assembied in Jiis post¬ 
humous CoUecled Vapers (1028). Ilis 
IHalorical Jurisprudence was to he the 
erown and epitome of Ids many years of 
untiring resciireh, but unfortunately he 
did not live to conqdete nuji-ethnn |)artof 
its grand, if soincwhat arbitrary, design. 
Jilnoiigh remains to vShow him a master, 
unequalled in England, of the social mid 
legal institutions both of the ancient and 
the modern world. 

A portrait of Vinogradoff hy Ileniy 
Lamb was presented to him in June 1025 
and hangs in the Maitland Library in the 
Exaraination Schools at Oxford. 

[The Tin\cs, 21 December 1025; II. A. L. 
Fislier. Memoir prelixccl to Collected Papers oj 
Paul Vinogradoff (also printed separately, 
1027); F. ]\t. Pov’ickc iti Ji'nglis/i Ilisforicali 
Pevieu), April 102(1; Sir William Holdswoitli, I 
Professor Sir Paul VinogrndoJJ, 1854.-1925, in ' 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol, xi, 
1024—I92i>; F, do Zulucta in Lem Quarterbj 
iteviero, Aj)ril 1020; Sir Bernard Pares and 
Baron Alexaiulor Mcycndarff in Slavonic lie- 
view, March 1020; private information, A 
complete bibliography of Vinogradoff’s writ¬ 
ings is published as an ap]>cndix to the 
Collected Papers.] C. K. Auum. 

VON HtJGEL, FRIEDRICIT, Baron of 
the Holy Itoinan Empire (1852-1025), 
theologian, was born sit Florence 8 May 
1852, the elder son of Carl Alexander 
Anselm, Baron von Iliigcl (1705-1870), 
naturalist and traveller, who was Austrian 
minister successively to Tuscany and to 
Belgium, by in’s wife, Etixabeth,daughter 
of General Francis Farquharson, and niece 
of Sir James Oiitrain [q.v.]. I-lis mother 
was El convert from rrcsbyterinnism to 
the Homan Catholic Church, and von 
I-Kigel was brought up as a Uoinnn 
Catholic, first at Florence, later inBrnsscls 
(1800-1807), and, after his father’s I’etire- 
ment in 18(i7, at Torquay. Taught in 
childhood by an Anglican governess, and 
for seven years the devoted pupil of a 
German Lutheran tutor, with the Catholic 
historian Alfred von Rcimiont as super¬ 
visor of his studies, he was early familiar 
with various environtnents, political and 
religious. In 1870 an attack of typhus 
permanently impaired his hearing and 


general health. A religious and moral 
crisis followed; but he was ‘regained to 
purity and to God’ by the Dutch Domini¬ 
can Raymond Iloidving hi Vienna. To 
Hocking and to the Abbe Huvelin in Paris, 
under whose inlhienco von Ili’igcl came in 
1880 (for notes of Huvclin’s advice find 
acute estimate of von Iliigers charnetcr 
see IloUaud’s JMemoir, pp. 58 ff.), he ‘owed 
iiinnitoly imieii'; niul he acknowledged 
a similar debt to William George Ward 
[q.v.], while ho once said to a friend ‘with 
cinpliasis’: ‘Under God, 1 owe my salva¬ 
tion to the .Jesuits, hut don't you ever 
have anything to do witli them’ [Holland, 
Mertwir, p. 0, n. Ij. 

In 1873 von Hiigel nuirried Mary 
I Catherine, daugJiler of Sidney, first Lord 
I-Ierhcrt of Lea [q.v.], and sister of tlic 
thirteenth Earl of Pembroke. His wdfe and 
two of their three daughters suiidvcd him; 
the eldest (married to Count Saloiuoi), who 
of nil his family most fully shared iiis 
interests, died in 1015. After his marriiige 
his home was in Enghitid (from HITO to 
11)0!) at Hampstead, from 15)03 to 11)25 at 
13 Vieanige Gate, Kensington), but until 
H)()U the winters were fretpienUy spent 
abroad, most often in Rome. He studied 
imtural science, ])liilosoi)liy, and religious 
history and literature, learning Hebrew, 
and adopting ‘critical’ views of the Old 
Testament. These views he defonded 
before a Roman Catholic eongress at 
Freiburg in 1897; ^vliile in a pamphlet 
published in IlKKi, in eollaboralion witii 
the American Fresby terian seholiir Charles 
Augustus Briggs, lie contended that the 
reporter a papal commission, in June of 
that year, in favour of the Mosaic aiitlior- 
ship of the Funtatciich need not be inter¬ 
preted ns a llnal condemnation of the 
oppositeview. Ills biblical studies brought 
him into contact with men like Duchc.snc, 
Loisy, Migiiot, and Scmcria, who were 
endeavouring, lunkl much discouragement 
from the authorities, to domesticate wifliin 
their own communion the methods which 
elsewhere harl revolutionized the stiuly of 
scripture ami of Christian anLi([iiity. ^Vith 
Loisy, despite a profoimd dissimilarity in 
Lemperament an<l interests (reviuiled in 
I.oisy’s flf<f»wm.'.v), von Hiigid muinlained 
from 1893 until his death a constant and 
inthnnte coiTcsiiondeace; while Ccorgc 
T’yrrcll [q.v.'J, whose acquaintance he 
made in 1897, became his ‘friend of 
friends’. Von Hiigel’s social standing and 
cosmojiolitan connexions combined with 
Ilis impressive and attractive pciHoiudity 
to place him at the centre of the ‘ modern- 
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ist’ group, of wliich Paul Sabatier de¬ 
scribed him as ‘the lay bishop* and a less 
sympathetic observer, Salomon Ilcinacli, 
as ‘the pope’. He also cultivated friendly 
relations \vith pvotc.stant scholars abroad, 
especially with Rudolf Euclcen and Ernst 
Trocltsch; the latter’s death in 1028, on 
the eve of n visit to England arranged by 
von Hiigcl, was a serious hiow. In 1896 he 
became an original member of the Syn¬ 
thetic Society ^vith Arthur (nftenvards 
Earl of) Balfour and others; and he liim- 
sclf founded in 1005 the London Society 
for the Study of Religion; the obituary 
notice of him in The Times gives a vivid 
description of liim as he appeared at its 
meetings. In 1008 his Mystical Element 
of Religion as studied in St. Catherine of 
Genoa and her friends established his 
reputalioii as a religious thinker. Eternal 
Life, a Study of its Implications and 
Applications, followed in 1912, and in 
1921 a volume of Essays and Addresses on 
the Philosophy of Religion ; of the latter a 
second series appeared posthumously in 
192Q. His stj'Ie, although diflicult, and 
German rather Ilian English in structure, 
is highly expressive of his individuality. 

Although to the last ‘impenitent’ ns 
regards biblical criticism—^Iiis Encyclo¬ 
paedia Brilannica article on the fourth 
Gospel (in the 11th edition, 1010) was pub¬ 
lished three years after the papal condem¬ 
nation of modernism in 1907—faithful to 
the principle of free scientific and historical 
investigation, loyal to friends suffering 
under ecclesiastical censures, supporting 
and contributing to the short-lived 
Italian modernist review Jl Rinnovamento 
(1907-1000) and keenly laracuiting its 
cnl'orccd decease, von Ildgel was yet in¬ 
creasingly repelled by the ‘immanentism’ 
of many modernists, as tending towards 
denial of ‘the objective full reality of God’ 
postulated by ‘adoration’, which he re¬ 
garded as the essence of religion. Despite 
his syinpatlietic study of mysticism, he 
came to distrust ‘all and every monism’ 
as destruetivc of man’s sense of his own 
‘crcatureliness’ and God’s transcendence, | 
and to value ceclosiastical institutions as 
the safeguard of a truly religions temper. 
Himself ever a humble and devout Roman 
Catiiolic, careful—for example, by regular 
use of the ro.sary—to worship as far as 
possible in unison with the majority of his 
fellow cliiircJtmen, and convinced tljat 
no Church afforded so favourable a soil 
for the highest type of religion as his orvn, 
he yet rceogni'/ed in every historical 
religion, although by no means in equal 


measui-e, a medium of divine revelation. 
He therefore ‘would not cross the room’ 
to make a convert, although Jig rejoiced 
when any one, after fully utilizing the 
opportunities afforded by his own com- 
mimion, felt himself compelled to seek in 
Roman Catholicism a fuller scope for hia 
Godwai'd nsph'ntions. He could consci¬ 
entiously prepare a child for Anglican 
confirmation I and it was only after his 
death that a niece, liis spiritual letters 
to whom were posthumously published, 
ventured on a step to ^vhieh lie had ne^’e^ 
encouraged her and became heixelf a 
Roman Catholic. 

TJiat von riiigel escaped ecclesiastical 
censure during the campaign against 
niodct'iiisin was probably due to n gieater 
extent than he realized to his social 
position. He never risked refusal by 
applying for the impriniaiur •, he did not 
court martyrdom, but there is no reason 
to suppose tlmt he would have declined 
the palm, had tlic Cliurch seen fit to con¬ 
demn one for whom the deep reverence 
felt by many outsiders was an advantage 
to its cause. 

In 1914 von Hiigcl threw in his lot with 
his country of domicile, and was natural¬ 
ized as a British subject. To the literatiiic 
of the European IVar he contributed an 
interesting study of The German Soul in its 
atlUude lowards Elides and Chrislianily, ike 
SlateandWar{lQlQ). In 1910 he was given 
the honorary degree of LL.D. of St. An¬ 
drews (to till's. Ids first university, he be¬ 
queathed his library), and in 1920, when di¬ 
vinity degrees at 0.x ford were open to others 
than Anglican clergymen, he received 
the honorary D.D. of Oxford. In 1022 
he was elected Gifford lecturer at Edin¬ 
burgh. The lectures, whioli his health never 
permitted him to deliver, are represented 
by The licalUy of God, edited by E. G. 
Gardner and posthumously published in 
1981 along with part of a projected study of 
his friend Sir Alfred Lyall [q.v,], entitled 
Religion and Agnoslicism. 

Von Hiigefs influence on recent re¬ 
ligious thought, greater outside his own 
coramumou than within, is due to tlie 
impression conveyed by liis writings of a 
richly endowed and cultured personality, 
profoundly Christian and catholic, in¬ 
spired by a passion for communion with 
God, and sympathetic with all genuine 
religion wherever found. Of his character¬ 
istic ideas the most noteworthy are perhaps 
his insistence on the necessity of sensory 
stimidation in every human activity, not 
excluding the religious; his suggestion that 
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tlio sciciilHic view of the world maydis- 
eluirgc for Christianity tiie purifying func¬ 
tion formerly performed by eschatology, 
and liis defence of the do ctriue of two levels 
in luiinim life, natural and supernatural, 
cacli with a vahic of its own. 

Von Hiigcl died at his house in Kensing¬ 
ton 27 January 1925, and was buried near 
Dosvnside Abbey atSLiatton-on-tlwi-Fossc, 
Somerset. 

The personal appearance of von Hiigcl 
was singularly impressive. The Intensely 
pale face, lined with marks of physical 
suffering, the eyes deep set under bushy 
eyebrows, the (hvrk hair and beard, turning 
white ns he grew oldcT, set off alike the 
delightful freedom, the eager luinmn 
interest, the Initnour and ripe wisdom of 
his intimate conversation—in general 
conversation his deafness disabled him 
from taking iiart—and the prophetic 
earnestness of liis more public utterances, 
which were all the more effective for the 
quaint and striking plrrascs and illustrn- 
tions with wliicli they abounded. In both 
he gave characteristic expression to a 
religious experience, rcmavicable for its 
riclniess and depth, its intellectual and 
n\oral discipline, its halauee and sanity, 
and peculiarly litted to eoiumunicatc to 
others that sense of the reality of God 
wliicli was the centre of the speaker’s own 
life. Dom Ciithbcrt Butler has described 
(Tablet, 14 Fchriiavy 1925, quoted by 
Ilollaiul, p. 49) how he would ‘watch him 
sitting’ in cinirch, ‘the great deep eyes 
fixed on the Tabernacle, the whole being 
wrapt in an absorption of prayer, devotion, 
cojitcni])latioii’, and adds; ‘Those who have 
not seen him so know only half the man.’ 

[The TimeSt 28 January 192o; The Times 
Literary Sappkmcut, 25 May 1022; Baron 
Friedrichvon SekcledLcIlersJS96-I924, 

edited with a memoir by Bernard I-IoHand, 
1027; Paul Sabatier, Lcs Madcniisles, 1000; 
M, b). Peli'C, /XulobiofiTaphij and Life of George 
Tyrrell, 2 vols., 1012; A, Loisy, Memoires, 
a vols., 1030-1031; Maisie Ward, The Wilfrid 
Wards and the Transition, vol, i, 1034; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] C. C. J. Webb. 

WAGE, HENRY (1830-1924), dean of 
Canterbury, was born at Islington 10 
December 1830, tlie eldest son and .second 
child in the family of twelve children of 
the Rev. Rictmrd TTortry Waec, by his 
wife, Enliclia, daughter of Charles Grey. 
His father was at one time ciii-ate of St. 
Sep iilchre’s chii t cli, Holborn, but the strain 
involved by liis w'ork during the cholera 
epidemic of 18-18 and 1849 left him with 
Q nervous hesitation of speech, and he was 


obliged to resign his cumoy. He took 
pupils, first at Goring, and aftciavuvds at 
Hill House, IVadliurst, a property left to 
him by an uncle. 

Henry Waee, after careful training and 
tuition at home, was sent to Marlborough 
College in February 1848. He was phy¬ 
sically unequal to the rough disorder of 
that school, notyettiudor live ca\)ahlc rule 
of Dr. George Cotton, and it was tlioiiglit 
well to remove him to Rugby, wlierc he 
was in the School House under bkhviird 
Mcyriek Goiilburn [q.v.]. After slaying 
less than the or<linnry time at Hiigby, he 
went to King’s College, London, wlieie lie 
lived ns a pupil witli the Rev. Charles 
Hole, to whose inlhicncc nnd fi'icndship 
he owed much. In May 185G lie entered 
'IVinity College, Oxford, but winning a 
scholarship a few days later at lhaseiiose 
College, lie migrated tliitlior. He oi)tnine(l 
a first elas.s in mathenuiUeal niodei'alions 
in 1858, and gradinilcd in 18(10 vvitli .soeoiul 
classes in lilerue fmmuniorcs nnd nmtlic- 
niatical ‘ Greats’. 

After studying a year for lioly orders, 
Wace was ordained deneon in J8lil, and 
priest in 1802, by Dr. A. C. Tnit, l)isho]) 
of London. Ilis fir.st liecnee was tlie 
curacy of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, a 
daiighterchurchof St. James’s, Ticeiulilly, 
and in 1803 thcRev. Jolin E<lwanl K'einpe, 
the rector of St. James’s, inviLe<l tVace to 
liccomc his curate, an offer wliicii Wace 
acce|)tcd. 

The same year Wacc began to write 
regularly for The Times. He luul eoiiLri- 
huted a letter prolesLing against the (I'eat- 
incut of Bishop John William Colensn 
[cpv.], and this altnudcd ilie utt{!nl.ion of 
John Thaddeus Delano [q.v,], tlie eclilor, 
Shortly iiftersvards W’acc was in\'iLtul to 
become a writer of leading arlieles. Ilis 
terse and vigorous style of wriling com¬ 
mended him to IDolanc, wlio aeUnowlcdged 
freely the value of his sesrviees, and liimself 
gained the admiral ion of Waee by lii.s 
masterly notes, wliieli gave Ihs assistants 
the line to take on any siilijcet. Waec’s 
olficial association wiLli The Times lasted 
for more tlian trventy years. 

After seven ycav.s’ work at 8t. Jaiiu's'.s, 
Piccadilly, Wace left in 1870 I'or the 
lcetni-er.sliip of Grosvetioi' cdiapel. In 1872 
he was appointed to the cliajdainty of 
Lincoln’s Inn, aiui in KSiU) be was luiulc 
pi'caclicr of the Inn. Wlien in J8!)0 he 
resigned that olTicc, the Socicly made liiin 
an honorary member of it.9 higti table, 
a distinction which he vidued greaLly. In 
1874 and 1875 Wace was elioscn to deliver 
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the Boyle lectures in tlic Chapel Royal, 
Wliitehall. Tliesc lectures he collected and 
published (1876) under the title of Chria- 
ticinity and Moralit}j^ a work wliich ran 
through several editions. He was also 
Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1879, 
choosing as his subject ‘The Founda¬ 
tions of Faith’. He resumed his connexion 
with King's Coilcge, London, in 1875 on 
his appointment to the professorship of 
ecclesiastical history. About tlie same 
time he collaborated with (Sir) William 
Smith [q.v.] in prci)aring and editing the 
Dictionary of Christian Uiography, Litera¬ 
ture, Sects, and Doctrines, during the first 
Eight Centuries. This work was issued in 
four volumes between 1877 and 1887. He 
was also responsible for the section of the 
Speaker's Commentary on the Bible wliich 
dealt with the Apocryplui. 

In 1883, on the resignation of Dr. Alfred 
Barry [q .v.], Wace was appointed principal 
of King’s College, a position w-hich he held 
until 1897. He took a loading part In the 
struggle for uniting King’s College, 
University College, and Grcsluim College 
into one university, a scheme which, owing 
to ttic opposition of the Victoria Univcr.sity 
of Manchester, was defeated in parlia¬ 
ment. It was during his term of olhce as 
principal that the govermnent grant was 
witlulrawn from King’s as being a de¬ 
nominational institution; Wacc thereupon 
raised £1.'5,000 by an ap]ieal for subscrip¬ 
tions to meet the emergency. 

In 189(3 Wace was nominated by the 
DraiDCrs’ Company to the valuable bencliee 
of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Although this 
preferment broiiglit with it comparative 
ease, and enabled him to rc-cstablLsh a 
strong constitution overstrained by hard 
work, his activities eonlinucd. Known 
already as a eliurchman of wide learning, 
a controversialist of decided views, and a 
stout chatn])ion of the Refonnation settle¬ 
ment, he was able now’in various directions 
to sliow a rcmarlcablc btisincss capacity. 
Tlie councils and committees on which he 
served, and over many of which he pre¬ 
sided, arc too numerous to give in detail. 
Ho made an admirable clmirman, for, 
strong parfisan a.s lie was, his fairness anil 
aliility were generally recogni’/.etl, and won 
the oonfidenee of many whose opinions 
clilTercd from his own. 

to the age of sixty "Wnce liad not 
received from the Church authorities any 
honiuir cxec]it n prebeurhi! stall at St. 
I’aul’s Catlicdral (1881). Rut in 1003 pro¬ 
motion came from the Crown, and he 
succeeded Dr. Frederic William Farrar as 


dean of Canterbury. The choice of the 
prime minister, Mr. Balfour, met with 
general approval, and the work nt Canter¬ 
bury ■was congenial to Wace himself. He 
continued the task of repairing the fabric 
of the cathedral, especially the famous 
Angel steeple. He did great service at 
Canterbury in educational and hospital 
work, and liis popularity was shown by 
the presentation to him iti 1921, on the 
occasion of his eighty-fifth birthday, of 
the honorary freedom of the city. 

As dean, Wace became for the first 
time a member of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, where his ability in debate 
soon gained him the ear of the house. To 
the end of his long life he took a deter¬ 
mined stand upon the ancient ways, and 
he was the outspoken opponent of innova¬ 
tions w'hich, in the view of otlier leaders 
of the Anglican Church, were advisable in 
order to meet motiern conditions. He 
could not tolerate the methods of the 
‘higher criticism’ of Holy Scripture, and 
the revision of the Prayer Book found in 
him a conAunced antagonist. Although 
such an attitude involved the support of 
many losing causes, he defended his posi¬ 
tion with a logical keenness and a wealth 
of learning to wliicli few of his opponents 
could aspire. In private life he was most 
attractive, Avitty, and stimulating in con¬ 
versation, and considerate to those Avhose 
intellectual powers Aveie far less than his 
own. As a host at the deanery he Avas 
ideal, and as a friend loyal and dependable, 
j Wace made a special study of the 
Reformation period, and ho w’as deeply 
read in Lutheran literature, His wi ilings, 
besides those already mentioned, include 
an edition of Luther’s primary Avorks (in 
eollaboration Avith Dr. C. A. Buchlioim, 
1896), lectures on The Gospel and its Wit¬ 
nesses (1883), Sermons on the Sacrifice oj 
Christ (1898), ami The Bible and Modern 
Investigations (1903). His contributions to 
ncAvspapcrs and maga/.inesAvere numerous. 

Wacc married tAvice: first, in 1803 his 
second cousin, Eli/.abeth (died 1893), 
eldest daughter of Hen ry Arnett; secondly, 
ill 1894 Cornelia Gertrude, daughter of 
Dr. I.coiiard Scinnit'4. His second Avife, 
Avho Inul been vice-principal of the Lndics’ 
Dejiartmciit of King’s College, survived 
liini by nearly a year. By his iivst wife he 
bad four sons, one of whom died in infancy. 
He died at Canterbury 9 .January 1924. 

A portrait of Wace by ^^’illiHm Logsdail 
(1903) hangs in tlie Deanery, Canterbury. 

[The Times, 10 Jatmiuy 1924; private in* 
formation.] A. CocuuANC. 
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WALKiiJR, Siu BYRON EDMUND Iniissionappoinled loroiioil, oiithcfinanoial 
Caundii\i\ banker, the eldest pnsiLiou oC tUe pioviuce ol' Ontavio; \u 
Kou of Allred Edmund Walker, by Ills 1900 lie was elected vicc-prcfiident of the 
wife, Fanny, daughterofWilliainMiivton, American Bankers’ Associaliou; and in 
of East Stour, Kent, was born on a farm in the last few years of Ids life lie n’lis con- 
Seneea township, co. Haldimand, Canada suited by tlic EnglLsti lUiLhorities in re- 
West, 14 October 1848. Botli his parents I'erence to the piiJdie fimiiice of England, 
were of English origin. He went to the Jn addition, as director ou the ])oav(ls of 
central schooHnllaniilton, Ontario, at the many cuiiipanics, lie inaiii; valuable con- 
early age of four, but Icftwhcn only twelve tributions to thedevelopinciit of Canadian 
on account of ill-hcalth. Ju 1861, while business and (inaiiee. I’crliaps, however, 
still under thirteen years of age, he was the greatest tribute to his liiiuiicial ability 
taken into tlicexeUaiigcoHicc of his uncle, was the stability of Caiuidiiui linance 
J. W. Rliirtoii, in Hamilton, where he during the European War of 191'lr-l5)18. 
learnt to imdcrstand the various compli- Immediately on the outbreak of war, 
cated curreiieies in use, and became a Walker was callcil to Ottawa in coinpimy 
recognized expert in tlic detection of with two or three other fiimneiecs, mid 
counterfeit money. In July 1868 he within a few hoiirs the plan of ivar-tiine 
entered the Caiiacliati Bank of Commerce fmunce for Canada was drawn up and 
in IlQinilton as tv discount clerk. In spite approved. 

of offers from other institutions, Walker Altliough Walker's genius lay pre- 
remained for tile rest of his life in the Bank eminently in banking and llnmiee, his 
of Commerce, rapidly acquiring a thorough interests were unusually wide. He liimself 
knowledge of banking by holding a variety Imd never received a university education, 
of posts. In 1872 he became chief but hegavenmeh time tind tliouglit to the 
accountant in Toronto; in 1878 accountant affnira of the university of Toronto. His 
in tlic New York agency; in 1875 manager first oilicial connexion was ns one of the 
in Windsor, Ontario; in 1878 manager in trustees (1892), which olllec he liohl until 
London, Ontario; in 1870 inspector at the the reorganizalion of the university follow- 
head ollice; in 1880 manager in Hamilton; ing the report of the royal eoinmission of 
in 1881 joint agent in New York; in 1886 lOO.**, of which he himself was a prominent 
general manager; in 1000 director; ami in member. Thereafter he served ns u 
1007 pi’c.sidcnt. Not only was the growtli governor of the niiiversily, mid as chair- 
of the Bank of Commerco due in great man of l.he bounl from 15)10 until 1023, 
part to Walker’s skill and personality, but when he became eliiinccllor. 
the Canadian banking system a.s a whole Walker was eoimeeled with a host of 
owes its present form largely to his efforts, organizations, large and .small, wliieh had 
Soon after the Bank Act of 1871 had been for their object ])roniotiou of the arts, 
passed, attempts were made to change it Nor wa.s he a mere ligure-head in these 
in sucii a way as to make it possible for enterprises; on the contiary, lie took an 
the development in Canada of a banking active interest in them all, so far as time 
system similar to tlic American system, allowed. lie was honorary president of 
In 1880 and again in 1800 when the Act the Mendelssohn choir of Toronto I'roin 
came up for revision, it was Walker who 1900, nnd chiiirinan of tlie governor,s of 
bore the brunt of defending it against such the Toronto conservatoire of music. Tiie 
a change. Walker, indeed, was a lifelong opening of the Royal Ontario Rluseiun in 
advocate of tlie branch-banking system, 1014 ivas in no small degree due to his 
nnd always strenuously opposed the efforts; many of his interests were repre- 
system of local banks which prevails in seated there, and he tooknnaetive interest 
tlie United States. This opposition was in tlve acipiLsition a.s well as Ihc manage- 
due not inci'cly to his traditional senti- inent of the museum. In palaeontology 
monts, but to reasons of sound flnancc. he was soinclhing of an expert, ami for 
The need of co-operation amongst the years gave much Lime and money to tlic 
Canadian hanks, tluis demonstrated, led eolleetion of specimens. In 1907 Walker 
him and others to found in 1801 the was made one of three members of an 
Canadian Bunkers’ Association, of which advisory arts eouneil (lal.or known ns the 
he was successively vice-president and Boai-(lof'l'ni.sloi:.softlie Nal.ioiuil (hillery) 
president. appointed by the Dominion government. 

Walker early became recognized as an Tothis,astonlltheothcrsiiuilarorgaiii/.a- 
authority on Canadian finance. In 1899 tions, he was able to lend both his advice 
he was made chairman of a royal com- onflnnuceandhisskillcdopiniononartistic 
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questions. He now tuvned to public pui- 
poses that Imowlcdge of pictures which 
for many years previously had been 
sought for its own end. In addition he 
ncquired one of the finest and Inrgcst 
collections of .Japanese prints in the woi-ld. 

Walkci' had a keen sense of public dqtjq 
and never shrank from public affairs. 
But he tooJc little part in politics, and only 
once was ino\'cd to vigorous action in an 
election. This was at the general election 
of 1911, when he joined with other liberals 
of Toronto in opposing the Lnuvier govern¬ 
ment’s policy of reciprocity with the 
United States, in ^vhich he and they saw 
serious political and economic harm to 
Canada. 

Amongst Walker’s more important 
witiiigs arc ‘Canadian Banking’ in Pal- 
grave’s Diclionary of FoUtical Economy 
(1894-1008), A IJislonj of Banking in 
Canada (1896), and ‘East and West’ (J. O. 
Miller (ed.), The New Era in Canada, 
Toronto, 1017). He left behind him a 
remarkable and carefully arranged collec¬ 
tion of private papers, wliich relate to 
Canadian life and international finance 
in all their important activities. 

Walker married in 1874 Mary (died 
1023), daughter of Alexander Alexander, 
of Hamilton, and had four sons and tlirec 
daughters. He was knighted in 1910, and 
received honorary degrees from Trinity 
University, Toronto, and the univei-sity of 
Toronto (1900). Tlierc is a portrait by | 
Sir John Lavery in the hlational Galleiy 
at Ottawa. He died in Toronto 27 March 
1024. 

[Victor Ross, History of the Canadian Dank 
of Commerce, 2 vols., Toronto, 1022; letters 
and papers in possession of the family; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] W. P. M. Iusnnkdy. 

WALKLEY, AIITHUR BINGHAM 
(1853-1920), drnmatic and literary critic, 
was born at Bcclminster, Bristol, 17 
December 1835, the only child of Arthur 
Hickman Walkley, bookseller, of Bristol, 
by bis wife, Caroline Charlotte, daughter 
of Joseph Bingluiin, bookseller, of Bristol. 
l'’rom Warminster vScliool he gained nn 
exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
matriculated there in October 1873. In 
January 1874 he was admitted a scholar 
of Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. He 
obtained first classes in mathematical 
moclerations (1873) and in the iinnl school 
of mathematics (1877). 

In June 1877 Walkley was opiiointed a 
third class clerk in the secretary’s oflice 
of the General Post Ollice, In November 


1882 he was promoted second class clerk, in 
Jammiy 1802 first class clerk, in November 
1809 principal clerk, and in August 1911 
assistant secretary (in ciiarge of the tele¬ 
graph branch). In 1897 he was secretary 
to the British delegation to the Washing¬ 
ton Postal Congress, in 1898 secretary to 
the Imiicrial Penny Postage Conference, 
and in 1900 a delegate to the Home Postal 
Congress. He was superannuated in June 
1919. 

Side by side with his career as civil 
servant ran Wal kley’fi more brill iant career 
; as witer. He began by reviewing books 
j in the periodical press. Interested by the 
I dramatic criticisms of Ins friend William 
Archer [q.v,] and especially by his book 
English Dramatists of To-day (1882), 
Wallcley turned his attention to the 
tlicatre. When the Slur eveni ng iiewspai^er 
was founded in January 1888 he wag 
appointed its drnmatic critic and held the 
post until 1900. As ‘Spectator’ he wrote 
for the 5tor, besides liis notices of plays, 
a periodical contribution on theatrical 
affairs and the drama in general; this 
prepared his way ns essayist. In the SJar 
he wrote also, under his own name, a 
series of miscellaneous pa^jcrs entitled 
‘Fly Leaves’, some of which concerned a 
certain Pettifer, who was intended for a 
‘fantasticated, biirlesqaed, and belittled 
projection’ of the writer. In November 
1890 he became dramatic critic of the 
Speaker, a weekly paper, and held the post 
until tlie paper ehnngccl hands at the end 
of September 1800. 

Dramatic criticisms wiiich he had 
written for the Speaker, the National 
Observer, and other periodicals, Wallcley 
collected into a vokiuic. Playhouse Im¬ 
pressions (1892); and a selection from his 
misccllnncous papers in tlie Speaker, the 
Star, and other journals was published ns 
Eranies of Mind in 1809. In that year he 
began to contribute dramatic criticism to 
The Times, his lirst notice being a review 
in the issue of 21 September 1890 of (Sir) 
Ilerberb Becrbnlun Tree’s production or 
King John; nud on 1 Slarch 1900 he was 
lormnlly engaged as dramatic critic. He 
contributed in 1900 and 1901 to Lilc.ratiire, 
a weekly paper published by T/u: Times, 
and to The Times Literary Supplctncnl 
sirtcritsfoundaiioiiin.Taiuiary'1902. Some 
of these articles composed his volume 
Drama and Life (1907). In I’ebruary 1903 
he delivered three lectures at tlie Royal 
Institution, which he publislicd as Drama¬ 
tic Criticism (1903). After his retirement 
from the Post Ollice he began, the series of 
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miscelliuic:()»is urticles inil)lished in a'Ac I which he was » inastcr), his .sensitiveness 
Thiics on Wodncsclnys, some of which [je to impression, his acouiiitc and retentive 
collccied into liis three volumes, Pasltclie memory, liis Ciisc and grace of manner, 
and prejudice (1921), More Prejudice and his playfidtiess and wit produced 
(1029), and SHU More Prejudice (192a). delightful rcstilKs. 

Walhiey’s view of criticiLsm may best he Next to criticism, Walkley was most 
learned from his book, Dramatic Criticism, interested in fruit-growing and rock- 
llc professed himself an ‘impressionist’, gardening, which he pracliscd at liis 
one whose task was to estimate Qiid analyse country home at i’ouud Kill, near Crawley 
his own sensations in tlic presence of a in Sussex. In 1919 he left it for a lioiisc at 
work of art, not to judge it by rule. ‘The Kriglitling.seu in lissi-x, where lie died 8 
primary aim of all art’, he wrote, ‘is to October 1920, llcjnarried in 1881 Frances, 
give pleasure. And this pleasure of art... daughter ofChatles Fldvalgc, bootmaker's 
is in the first instinicc ... a pleasure of the manager, and had one diuiglitcr. 
senses.’ In practice lie was not entirely Times, 9 Oeiobcr 1020; II. II. Child 

consistent, being inclined, ns Archer told ‘Arlliiir UInglmiu Walkley’ in The Post-Vic'. 
him, to let ac.stlietic and philosophical torioHs, 1988; personal knowicilgo.] 
theory intrude between him and the work II, IL Child. 

of art; but liis idea of critieism enabled him 

to come unprejudiced and fresh to eticli WALSH, STFd’HEN (I8 !jD- 1920), 
new book or play. This, espeeinlly in liis trade union leader and politician, was 
earlier years, was of great lielp to the born in Liverpool of parents in humble 
English drama, which was then beginning circumstances 29 August IBoO. FiirLlicr 
a new period and breaking free from I details of his parentage are not available, 
certain conventions of dramatic form and In infancy he was admitted us a foundling 
content. In particular Walkley’s welcome to the KIrkdule Inclustriiil School and 
of Ibscn, not ns moralist or reformer, but Orphanage, near Liverpool. Tlicre he 
as a great artist in play-making, did much received anclcmeni ary education, showing 
to coiinternct both the foolish abuse and prolicicncy in iiiatbeinaties, and actiuired 
tlie genuine misundcr.standing with which in childhood a love of hooks wliieli enabled 
Ibsen’s plays were at fir.st received in liiin in later years to<iis[)lny to the House 
London. Later in life Walldey’s fasti- of Commons conHideraUle knowledge of 
dious love of form, clarity, and finish gave English literature and social liistory. At 
him 0 distaste for the development., in the age of thirteen Walsh lieciuue a work- 
plays by Lcriuud Shaw and othens, of the ing miner nt Asiilon-in-Makcrlield, near 
very ‘drama of ideas’ which his suhuiva- Wigan. His native inteibgenee and tru.st- 
tion for the Freneli drama of the period worthy charaetcr attiaetcd the attention 
had led him to desire. He lost his love of of liis fellow workers, and in 1!)01 he was 
Ibsen and came to prefer light comedy of apjiointed agent of the LatUMishii e and 
the more conventional type. The theatrical Chc.shlrcMitier.4’l''ede]'ation ; siilisc iiiiently 
profession found liim too much of the he became prc.sident of that foderation, 
essayist and too little of the reporter for and in 1922 vioe-presideiit of the Idiners’ 
its tn.ste ; and his fearless gaiety in attack Federation of Cheat Ilrilain. In 1900 he 
led to his being turned away on 2 Idarch W'as invited by the Miner,s’ Fcdcvfition to 
1003 from the doors of the Garrick Theatre, contest the Inec division of Lancasliirc ns 
to which, as critic of The Times, he had a labour candidate. lie won the sent, and 
been, invited to see Whitciaashiu^ Julia, a retained it for the remainder of ids life, 
newplay by Henry Arthur Joiie.sproduced He was also a J.F. and D.L, for tlic county 
by Artliur Uourchicr. The insult did oCI,ancaster. 

nothing to prevent Jones and Walkley In parliament Walsh spoke witli elTeet 
from later becoming tlrm friends. on industciul questions, and he nuulc 

Whatever lii.s oidnions, Walklcy’s eriti- valuable conlrjbution.s to (Udjales on llie 
cismswerc always in tlieinsclvcs works of IVIiue.s Act IDilHiidon tlu: Minimum Wage 
art. He was widely read in French drama, Act 1912. He became expert in wage 
fiction, and criticism (he liked to be as negotiations, having Temai'kalde facility 
French as possible in ni>pearnncc und in in dealing with intricate calculations, and 
bearing), fairly well read in the classics from 1014 to 1920 ho was cliainnan of the 
and in English prose, and w’ith some miners’section of the English tloneiliation 
knowledge of Spanish and Italian. Alike Board. He was elected a vice-chairman of 
in dramatic and literary criticism and in the parliamentary labour party in 1022. 
the short miscellaneous essay (a form in | During the European War Walsh devoted 
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hiinselt to recruiting and to the question 
of man power; lie was parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of National 
Service in 1017, and to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board during 1917-1918. He was an 
advocate of compulsory military service, 
consistently maintaining during the War, 
as lie had inaiiitaiiicd during the coal¬ 
mining crisis in 1912, that the claims of 
citi/ensliip arc superior to those of trade 
unionism. In Jamiary 1924, on the forma¬ 
tion of the first labour govermnent, Walsh 
was appointed secretary of state for war 
and president of tlic Army Council; when 
the go\'ernment resigned in November of 
the same year he was already recognized 
as a capable and popular minister. In 
November 1927 he was appointed a 
member of t!ic (Simon) statutory com¬ 
mission set up under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act 1019, but owing 
to failing health he was unable to seiwe. 
He died at his liome in Wigan 16 March 
1020. 

Walsh was a man of exceptionally small 
stature and homely presence: his person¬ 
ality was acceptable in a marked dcgi'ec 
to members of all parties in the House of 
Commons and to the public. Without any 
hereditary or educational advantages, he 
was called to a great position in the public 
service, and he performed the duties of 
that positioji witJi generally adtnowledged 
efficiency. His career affords an example 
of success in high administrative oflice 
of a man possessed of no obvious qiiali- 
lications for such responsibilities save 
integrity, courage, and abundant common 
sense. Walsh married in 1885 Anne, 
dauglitcr of John Adamson, a Lancashire 
miner. She survived him with three sons 
and five danghter.s. Tiie eldest son, Artluir, 
a young man of scholarly att.aiiunent.s, 
was a^^'arded the military cross and fell 
in action in 1918. 

[The Times, 18 March 1920; private infov- 
nmtiou.'J A. E. Wa’xkin. 

WABD, Sir ADOLPHUS WILLI.'VM 

(1897-1924), Jiistorinij, boriiHtriamjj.stcad 
2 December 18517, was the second .son of 
John Ward, diploniati.s't [q.v.], by his wife, 
Caroline, daughter of the Rev. John 
Bullock, rector of Badwinter, Essex. In 
1841 John Ward was sent to Germany on 
tlic lii'stoi'a series of mission.^ and appoint¬ 
ments wliicli kept him there until hi.s retire¬ 
ment in 1870. Tliis transplantation exei’tcd 
a profound inllncncc on his son, whose 
schooling began at LeiijyJg, where his 
father was then consul-general, and whose 
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youtMul interest in. Germany never waned. 
At the age of sixteen he was removed to 
King Edward VI School, Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds, of which John William Donaldson 
[q.v.] w'as then headmaster, and in 18;)5 
he entered Peterlionse, Cambridge, as a 
pensioner. He graduated in 1850 with a 
/lest class in tire classical tripos, and was 
elected a fellow of his college in 18C1. He 
entered the Inner Temple in 1800, and was 
called to the bar in 1800, but never 
practised, After brief periods as classical 
lecturer at Peterhouse, examiner at the 
Education OlHce, and assistant to Sir 
George Ramsay [q.v.], professor of human¬ 
ity ill the univei'sity of Glasgow, he was 
appointed professor of history and English 
language and literature at Owens College, 
Manchester, in 18(i6. 

For the next thirty-one years Ward 
laboured with unflagging zeal as a teacher 
and an administrator. His commanding 
presence and impressive lectures combined 
with his cntliusiasm for letters and great 
range of knowledge to render him one of 
tlic leading teachers of his time. He was 
tlie founder of the history school whicli 
placed ManchestcT next to Oxford and 
Cambridge in that department of study. 
The appointment of T. N. Toller as pro¬ 
fessor of English philology in 1880 relieved 
him of part of his burden; but until he 
hecouie principal in 1889 Ward remained 
responsible both for lOnglish litciuturc and 
for the whole range of liistory, and he 
continued to lecture on history until he left 
Manchester in 1897. 

No member of the staff played a more 
active part than Ward in raising the 
academic status of Owens College. In 
1875, with three of his eolleagiics, he be¬ 
gan to advocate its tianstbi'nuition into 
an inrlcpendent ;ini\'crsity. Instead, the 
federal Victoria University was created in 
1880, with its scat in Manchester, and 
Owens College as its first constituent 
ineinbcx*, to which tlic colleges of Liveri>ool 
and Leeds were added later. Ward was 
viec-chanccHor of tlie new imivcrsiLy from 
1886 to 1890 and again from 1894 to 1890. 
In recognition of Ins services to the com- 
inimity ‘Ward of Manchester’, as lie was 
often called, received the freedom of tlic 
city in 1897, the year in iviiich he left 
Manchester. He veninined in close touch 
with his old friends, and rejoiced at the 
cstfiblishment of an independent uni¬ 
versity of Manchester in 1908. 

Ward’s output during tlic TMauchestcr 
years was mainly in the Held of English 
literature, although his translation in five 
)l 8 l 
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vohimc.s of tlie Ilistovi/ of Greece by Erii-st iiig in seven of the twelve volumes, the 
Cui'Lius (18015-1873) revealed liis interest most iin|)ortant are Mie six chnj>(.ers on 
in nneient history nud Isis ndiiiiration for thcThirty Years’^Var, wliioii reveaUiisim- 
German scholarship. His History of JCofi- .s»ir|)assc(l knowl<Ml<fe of l lial. jieriod. The 
lisk Dramatic Liicnilitrc to the Death of .success of Hie cntiapriso ciicouiaji'ccl liiia 
Queen ylnuc. (2 vols., 1875), the first to sn^rjfest and I,lie Onivetsity I’less to 
systematic attempt to cover this iiniiiense undertake Llie Canihrulgr History ofDnglish 
field, won him u place ilk the front rank of Litcriiture, ediUitl hy Ward and Alfred 
British scholars, d'he revised aii(leiiliir»;cd Jtayiiey Waller, and published 1007-]010, 
edition in three volumes (1800) remains an in which Ward’s {loiiLrilaiLions, mainly on 
iivdiapcnsahlc work of i-cferenee. His cdi- the dviimalists uud liistoriaus of tlvc 
tions of worlds by i\Iarlowe>Bohert Greene, tliree eenUirie.s, appear in niiu; of the four- 
and Tliomas Itoywood, hts article on the teen voliiiiics. Tliesc clmpfcrs are on the 
‘Dmimi’written for the ninth edition ol'the whole shorler and less imia-ussive than 
Eucjfclojxvclia Dritannica, anti hts contri- those whieli he wrote for tin; Cambridge 
butions to the Manehester Guardiwi, of Alodern History. 

whioh lie was for many yeans dramatic The ont))reuk of Lhc EnrojDcan War in 
critic, sn])ply additional evidence of his 1014 was a poignant /'lief to ^Vard, who 
interest in plays new and old. Tlie wag bound to Germany by munerous 
volumes on ChuHcer (1870) and Dichens tics. His dislike of German inililarisiu in 
(1882) in the ‘English fllcn of Letters’ no way dislairhed Llic balance of his chief 
series, his editions of the works of Pope, historical work, Germany, lSlfi-189Q 
of John Byroin, the Maikchcstcr Jaeohite, (1016-1018), written for the ‘Cambridge 
and, in later years, of Crabbe and of hirs. I-Iislorical Series’. The lir.sl two volumes, 
GnsUell, proved that he maintained his bringing tike narrative down to 1871, dis¬ 
interest in jioctry and ficdioii. The only j)Uiyedliispowcrimabated, and indescrib- 
.substantial liistorieal work of tlic fllan- ing the nuikiJig of the (jcrinaii Empire he 
Chester peidod was 'J'he Comilrr-ltefomuf- was able lo draw on tla^ experiences of his 
tion (1880) ill Longman’s ‘Ejioehs of early mnnliood. The third volume, Avithan 
Church History’ Hcric.s. He contributed epilogue extending to ]1K)7, is sliorter and 
some 300 luticlcs, cliiefly seventeenth- slighter, for the oelogcnarian was anxious 
century lives, to this Dictjonahv, uiul not to leave no mdinistied work, 
he was one of tlic chief supporters of Wunl next wrote two HI I k; volmnes of 
the English Hislorical Itcvicw from its minor iinpnrhincc on The Ec.riod of Con- 
foinulation in Id.Sli, girsses and S'er.Nriiks of Fcore (lillO) in 

On leaving iManchcsler at the age of S.l’.C.K.‘Helps l’»v Sf\uU‘i\ts of llistoiy’, 
sixty, Ward settled in London, A little Tlie latblieaLion of Jii.s ('.oUvchul Papers 
volume on Sir Henry Wotlon (1808) avus (1021), i\i the sngge.slion of the (’ainbridge 
followed by the Ford lectures on Grcol UniversityPre.ss,A\'nsalilUngti'ihutotohis 
/li fhn'w ruifi 7/ononcr (18i)9, German trnas- ,service.s. Two votnincs Avero dcA’oted to 
lation 1900); and he began to Avork at The history, C AvotoliLcralin e, one to Iniveland 
Electress Sophia and the //fnioL'criV/M Euc- iniseclliiiiics. His seleelion Avas iiol: impec- 
forGoiipil’sillustratedmonograph.s cable; for some iinportant nialta’ial Avas 
(1900, rcA'iscd and enlarged without illns- omitted, iind a fcAv ephemeral rcA’icws avcic 
trations, 1009). In 1900 his old college included. Though now over I'iglity and 
recalled hira ns its master. His inspiring rather deaf, War<l was still full of energy, 
influence avus quickly felt in PetcrUouse, The Cawhridge History of Dritish Foreign 
and he took his full share in the life of the Policy, J783-19J0, e<iile<l by W'ard and 
university, of Avhicli heAvasA'ice-ehiitieellor Dr. CJ.]*,Gooch,njipt'nrefl in [luce volume's 
in 1901. He Avas an admirable chnirinan in 1U2‘2-1023. ills eba])ter on the Siddis- 
of the Press Syndicate from 1905 to 1910, wig-HolsLciii qne.stion, for wliicli he used 
and lie Avns .seareely leas active on the the impnblishe<I papers of Ids father, is 
Library Syndicate. more valuable than Ids lengfhy ini.rodiic- 

The death of Lord Acton [q.v.] in 1002 lion sketching the evolution cd' (ii[dom:iey 
deprived the editors of the Cambridge up to 1783. A briefer siirAcy of Brilish 
Modern History of his guiding Imiid. As policy in (jren(*o and the loiiinii Jslands, 
editor-in-chief,Aviththcnidof(Sir)George 1832-18(54, deii\'e a personal interest 
Walter Protlicro [q.v.] and (Sir) Stanley fcoiu an early visit of his to .Alliens, Avlicre 
Leathes, ^Vavd carried tlirough the im- he had con\'ersed in modern GreeJe Avitli 
mensc undertaking in eleven years (1901- veterans of the War of Independence. 
1912). Of his own contributions, appear- iV.Ctei tl\e completion of tlvis, hia last 
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editorial enterprise, Ward contented him¬ 
self with articles and reviews. He died at 
Cambridge 10 June 1024i. 

Ward received many honours at home 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1913, the 
year in which he presided over the Inter¬ 
national Historical Congress in London, 
and he was created a knight of the Prus.smn 
order of tlie Crown in 1011, He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Mancliestcr, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and 
Leipzig. He was president of the British 
Academy (of which he was an original 
member), 1911-1913, of the Royal His¬ 
torical Society, 1809-1901, of tire English 
Goethe Society, 1912-1922, of the Chctlmm 
Society, 1901-1914, and of the Spenser 
Society, 1883-1894. 

Ward’s main strength as a liistorianlay 
in his imrivallcd kno^vledge of the political 
evolution of Europe since the Middle Ages, 
and no British scholar was so intimately 
acquainted with the results of German 
scholarship in this field. He owed most 
to Lcojjold von Ranke, whose objective 
treatment he endeavoured to emulate. 
Like Ranke he ^\'ns better fitted to describe 
the policy of states than to portray an 
individual or to recapture the atmosphere 
of an epoch. His lack of colour and his 
lengthy sentences limited his appeal, but 
on occasion he could rise to passages of 
restrained eloquence. He belonged to the 
category of political historians, lor he W'as 
more interested in events and institutions 
than in economic factors or political and 
religious ideas. 

Ward was fortunate in his home life. 
His marriage in 1879 to his cousin, Ade¬ 
laide Laura, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Burnc Lancaster, rector of Grittleton, 
Wiltshire, like himself a grandchild of 
the sister of Tliomas Arnold of Rugby, 
brought liitn enduring happiness; and the 
marriage in 1919 of their only surviving 
child to Dr. E. W. liarnes, master of the 
Temple, afterwards bishop of Birmingham, 
added to the interest of his later years. 

Ward was conspicuous in every gather¬ 
ing ho attended, and his hospitality made 
him an ideal host. He took special pleasure 
in entertaining foreign scholars. Despite 
iiis stately courtesy he was fuiKlamentally 
.simple and hunuui, and his kindness to 
stmlonts was inexlmustiblc. In national 
as in academic questions lie was a liberal, 
and he disliUed Imjierialisni both at home 
and abroad. He remained young in spirit, 
working to the last with untiring energy. 

There is a portrait of Ward by Sir Hubert 
von IlerUoiner in the university of Man¬ 


chester, and anotlicr l)y Hugh Riviere at 
Petcrhousc, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 20 June 1024; Manchester 
Guardian, 20 June in2 li; A. T. Bartholomew, 
A Bibliography oj Sir A. W. Word xvilli a 
Memoir by T. F. Tout, 1920; In I\lemona}n 
A. W. Ward, Masicr of Pclcrhonse, 1921; 
Cambridge Historical Jniirual, vol. i, no. 2, 
1024; personal knowledge,] G. P. Goocu. 

WARD, Sni EDWARD WILLIS DUN¬ 
CAN, iirst baronet (1053-1928), soldier 
and military acbninistvalor, the only son 
of Captain John Ward, R.N., of Oban, by 
his wife, Mary Hope, daughter of John 
Bowie, was born there 17 December 1853. 
Privately educated, he entered in 1874 the 
commissariat branch of the Control De¬ 
partment, an organization of military 
ollicials outside the army, like the French 
Intendance MLlitaire. He was promoted 
assistant commissary-geacral for active 
service in the Sudan (1885), and when the 
Army Service Corp.s was instituted (1888) 
as part of the army he was commissioned 
in it as major and promoted lieutenant- 
colonel in 1890. Ilaving been noticed by 
Lord Wolsclcy in the Sudan, and in Ire¬ 
land, where he served from 1889 to 1892, 
Ward held staff appointments in Dublin 
(1802-1393), on the Ashanti expedition 
(1805-1890, when he was made C.B.), and 
in London (1806-1899), where, being given 
odicial charge of the (originally itnollicial) 
Military Tournament at Islington, his 
energy and bu.sincss ability prepared its 
later triumphs at Olympia and promoted 
its substantial conlributions to service 
charities. He published (1897} a good 
practical Hundboak of Army Service Corps 
Duties in Peace and War. 

In 1899, war in South Africa being im¬ 
minent, Ward was among the olhoers sent 
out in advance and, as clucC supply olhcer 
in Natal, collected large stocks at Ladj^- 
smith, which was invested on 2 November. 
Commandeering all traders’ supiilies, he 
took responsibility for feeding both troops 
and inhabitant-s until relief came on 29 
February 1900. He liud only two and a 
half months’ rations, cUod out with horse- 
ilcslx; hut tlicy were administered so al)Ly 
that Sir George Stuart Wliite [q.v.] pro¬ 
claimed IVard ‘tlic best ccmnnissiiriat 
ollicer since Mo.ses’, forgetting tliat only 
miracles saved Israel in the desert from 
hungerandthirstand that the supreme feat 
in Egj'ptian commissariat was Joseph’s. 
Three weeks after the relief Ward, now 
director of supplies to Lord Roberts, was 
at Bloemfontein preparing for the advance 
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service in January lOl'l', wlicn he Ijccainc 
chtticmau and <liioetoi- of snhsl.a\itial 


to Prcloriii. That pliasc of the VVai'ciuled, 
he came lioine willi his chief late iu lOQQ, 
lironioUui lull colonel and created K.C.iJ. 

In April IhOl tlie sDcrctary of state 
for war. Mi', lirodriek (aCtcr^vards Lord 
MiillcLon), who aftei’ nine years at the War 
Oliice desired to deal witii the military 
heads of diipurtincnts without a civilian 
interposed by ollicial title as jternianent 
under-secretary of slate, tried to turn the 
position ))y giving tliatpostto^Va^d. lint 
to those heads Ward’s eorninissariat 
record, however lorilliant, stnniped him as 
more oHicifd than soldier; wliilc to Mr. 
Arnold-l''()r.stev, who succeeded Brodriek 
in 1003, he was more soldier than ollicial, 
lacicing tlie civil servant’s special know¬ 
ledge and experience. In 1904 the War 
Olliec licconstilntion Committee under 
Viscount hlslier [q.v.] established direct 
dealings between the secretary of state and 
soldiers as colleagues on the Army Coimeil, 
while the permanent under-sceretary, no 
longer intorpo.sed, shrank to the position of 
seci etary of the Army Council, rctainingtlic 
(civil) liendship of the department. Loyal 
in disappointment, without troubling over¬ 
much about theories of adniinistration, 
VViu'd concent valed on making the iu:w 
inacliiiiei'y work smoothly, witii the de¬ 
voted hc“l]) of the ciivtliiui .staff. Ill-yoked 
with Mr, (afterwards) Viscount Haldane 
[q.v.], he yet made a nofnldc contribution 
to tlie ‘New Model’ as chairman of the 
committee wliLcJi designed the Olliecrs 
Training Coips. With ids driving-power, 
knowledge of men, and tact, he was at 
his best in the chair of a committee with 
a definite task, other instances of such 
success being tlic substitution of c.v- 
military clerks for civilians in the military 
dcpavtmentsoftheIVHvO)Iice,thcI3rodrick 
reorgani/.ation of tlie Army Medical 
Department, and tlie compilation of the 
original War Book detuUlag War Ollicc 
action on mobili/ation. By organi/Jng 
the War Ollicc Sports Club, compiTsing 
odicers, private soldiers, arul civilians, he 
gave the Ollicc personnel a cmmradcrie 
formerly lacking. Devotwl to the welfare 
of soldiers iiasl; and present, Ward iu- 
tciestod iiini.self in sclicines for civil 
cni])loynicnt of discharged men and re- 
.servists, and took tlic lead in founding 
tlie Union Jack Club for soldiers and 
sailors passing through London—an im¬ 
measurable boon—of which, afterpi'csiding 
over the originating committee (1902), he 
was president for twenty-two years. 

Ward was created IC.C.V.O. in 1907 
and a baronet on retiring from the civil 


companies. By the iuitumn he was again 
immersed in j^uliUc tlulies; oYguniv.er and 
eoininandant-in-cliief of tlie Metropolitan 
Sjiecial Constabulary, I.ord Kitclicnor’s 
deputy In .superintending the personal 
welfare of all overseas troo|).s, oiganizer of 
the War C'am|)S Library, diroetoi-gencriil 
of the voluntary orgnni/.atioiis of heljiors 
in wav hospitida, munition workers’ 
canteens, &e.—tiiere .seemed no limit to 
Ward’s powers of leader,shi]>, with his 
genius for wise delegation to Liu: rigid 
man. When ])c*aecrel.miu;d he was oiealed 
! G.B.E. in 1919. 

A strong hut genial personality, wel¬ 
coming responsiijility, iinjiortnihahle, 
somewhat inarticulate, Ward’s forte lay in 
excctilion ratlier than in counsel. He 
marrieil in 1S80 h'lovcncc Caroline, 
(laiigliter of Henry Miiieliin Simons, 
mereluint, of London and Siiigaiiore, and 
liad two sons, the older of whom, lOdward 
Simons (born IBH'i), sueeeednl him ns 
.second haronct. Ward died 11 Sepleinljer 
1923 in Paris, of pLoinaimi [loi.siniiiig, and 
wax buried at lirom(>ton. 

A cartoon of Wanl by‘Spy’ appeared in 
l-'atiiln Fair 30 May 1 !)()1. 

[Ollicial rceanls; private inroriiiiitioii; per¬ 
sona) knowledge.) C . Haiuiis. 

WATID, JAMhl.S (1«-13-1i)2;"), philo- 
.sopber and psychologist, was born at Hull 
27 .hinuary 1343, the ehle.st of the nine 
children of James Ward, liy ids rvife, 
Uniinah Aston. His ('atlxu’ rvas a elever, 
ambitions, but nn.sneeessfnl mevehant iu 
l-iiver|)OoI, whose vieissiLiide.s of fortune 
made tlie sup[)ort of his large family a 
dilbeidt problem. JainCwS Ward was edu¬ 
cated for a short time at the Liveipool 
Institute and tlicn, at tlic age of eleven, 
sent to a preparatory seliool at Paihgatc 
on the Wrrral peninsula, c.^peeling Ihere- 
after to proceed to Hngby ; but his .school¬ 
days were cut .short, when he was thirteen, 
by Ills father’s failure in business, and foi' 
the remainder of his hoyluiod he r\’as self- 
taiiglit. TIjc Wards settled in a small 
house at Waterloo, Llnm a village', near 
I Liverpool, and Jiiines was left free to 
j roam the neighbouring sandhills, In 
Hliis solitude hi.s senses were (jiiiekened, 
and the town-hoy beeainc n lover of 
nature. As he said long afti-rwards, ‘ it u'as 
here that the 0 ])timism Ijcgaii, in those 
wiltl wastes ab.Hohitcly untouched by the 
hand of man; . . . ah was beautiful, all 
was good, and I was one with it all’. He 
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had some skill as a dvavightsiimn also, and 
this led, beCore he was siKteen, to his 
apprenticeship to n firm of architects. 
Tliere he made acquaintances, started a 
debating society, and began to study 
Greek and logic. He was also an ardent 
Sunday-school teacher; and, after four 
years’ ollice-work, determined to become 
a minister. 

^Val'd’s family were Congrcgationalists, 
biblical and Calvinist in their theology, 
and he shared their creed. In 1863, after 
many didicnltics, linancial and scholastic, 
he entered Spring Hill College, near Bir¬ 
mingham (now absorbed in Manslicld 
College, Oxford), lie remained there till 
18G9, taking tiic London B.A. degree, as 
well as completing his theological course. 
His time there was on the whole not un¬ 
happy, ulthough he was harassed by bad 
health and insullieient means, and perhaps 
by the rise of doubts cancerniiig the 
security of his theological beliefs. Before 
begintiing practical work, ‘Ward deter¬ 
mined on further study, and a scholarship 
made a year in Germany possible for him. 
Living at the Dorn Candidatenstift in 
Berlin and attending the lectures of Isaac 
August Dorner, he entered a new theo¬ 
logical environment and became immersed 
in speculations on fundamental problems. 
In the spring oC 1870 he moved to Got¬ 
tingen in order to study under Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze, who exerted a per- 
•manent inllucncc on his thought; he 
remained there until the university dis¬ 
persed on the outbreak of the Rrunco- 
Prussian War. Unsetlled and imscttlmg 
as his speculations were, Ward still looked 
upon them as a support of Cliristian 
belief. He u'as asked and agreed to preach 
for a nronth at Emmanuel Congregational 
chapel in Camln idge, Jicceptcd a call to be 
its minister in Jamiavy 1871, and, although 
never ordained, remained in charge of the 
congregation until fdarch 187*2, w'hcn he 
linally demitLed his oIFice. Ills preaching 
made a powerful impression on the greater 
numljcr of his liearersaiidthecongregation 
tried to dissuade him from resignation; 
but lluo'c ^verc! some who resented the 
liberal tone of liis sienuoiis and the absence 
of f'amiHiir doctrine.s; at the same time a 
struggle was going on in his own mind 
Avliicdi issued iu Llie conviction that his 
teaching was out of place in the Cliristian 
p\ilj)it. It ivas the most unhappy year of 
liis life; and, in tlie midst of his own trials, 
he en\'ied the stinlious life of the university. 

A new iieriod of Ward’s career bcgjvn at 
the age of twenty-nine. He entered Cam¬ 


bridge University ns a non-collcgiate 
student, gained an open scholarship at 
Trinity College in 187(5, was placed alone 
In the first class in tlic moral .sciences 
tripos in 1874, and in 1875 was elected to 
a fellowship at his college which he held 
for the remainder of his life. The break 
with Ills former career was complete; for 
the future he held himself aloof from all 
institutional religion: but he did not tend 
towards secularism or even agnosticism; 
his early belief in spiritual values and bis 
respect for all sincere religion never left 
him: ‘he buried the past, he burned his 
boats; but he remained for nil that a native 
of other shores’. His passion for nature 
also, which had not received much encour¬ 
agement in a domestic circle whose chief 
interests were business and sermons, and 
which seemed to have died away in his 
years of tlieological study and .struggle, 
revived; and one day, on a walk, ‘the old 
feeling of the would-be naturalist of ten 
years ago rose up and confronted the self- 
cxcommuiiicated sceptic’. It is worth 
noting that the first publications of this 
new period ■were two .short communica¬ 
tions on ‘Animal Locomotion’ in Nature 
(1874). 

At this time “^Vard r^'as ^vorlcing hard at 
psychology and philosophy. His fellow¬ 
ship dissertation on ‘The Helation of 
Physiology to Psycliology’ was printed 
but not published, although a portion of it, 
‘An Attempt to Interpret Fcchner’s La-\v,’ 
appcai'ed in the first volume of Mind 
(1870). After election to a fcllow.ship, he 
worked for the greater jiart of a year in the 
physiological laboratory at Leipzig, and 
for some time, on his return to Cambridge, 
in the physiological laboratory there. 'I'lie 
result was two considerable papers: ‘Ueber 
die Ausldsung von lUfiexbewegungen 
durch cine Sinnme .selnvacher llcizc’ 
{Arcfiiv fur Physiologic, 1880), and ‘Tlie 
Physiology of the Nervous System of the 
Freshwater Crayfish’ (Jourixtl of Physio¬ 
logy, 1879; abstract in Vroccediugs of the 
Royal Society, 1879). But, cittractcd as 
lie was, and always rcnuiined, to rcsearcli 
ill natural science, Ward was clelibcrntcly 
working up towards the domain of mind. 
In 1880 he contril)utecl the arliele on 
.lolmiin Fi'ic<lrieli llcrbart to the ninth 
edition of the PiHU/chpaidiit liritaiiuicay in 
1880-1881 he printed (u'iUioiit puldi.shing) 
four papers, on ‘General Anal>'sis of i\Jiml’ 
and other fnndamciiial piobicms in psy¬ 
chology, and in 1888 begun a series of 
articles in Mind on ‘Psychological Prin¬ 
ciples’. These writing.s were obviously 
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prolcgoinonfv for a more extended treatise, criUeisin. ‘The siniidpoint of ])sychology 
and eirciimstQiices made this treatise take is indivi<hiali.stic; by wliaLevei method, 
the form of tlic article ‘Psyclioiogy’ in from wimtever sources its facts arc asceu- 
the ninl h edition of the ICncifclojHndin lained, they must—toiiavcrijjsychological 
Brilfiniiica. It liad an Immeciialc and imi)ort—i)c regarded as having place in, 
profound effect upon the study and leach- or ns being part of, sotne oitc's conscious- 
ing of psyeholcjgy and, along with two ness' Jly ‘conseiousness’, as the term is 
other nrtides on tiie same subject in sub- used here, he moans that whore and only 
sequent editions of the KncijcIniHetlia, where there is an object picsontcd to a 
remained the standard cx|)ression of siibj<;et, arc we in the domain of mitid, 
Ward’s views until the iniblieatioii of his Tlie other seiences disregard tliis fact of 
C(imi)i'cliciisLvcticatisc,2^i‘i/c/iolu«icfl/iVi»- p«!S(?iitulion as jnelov'nnt I'or tludr pm-. 
ciples, in 1918. poses; but it is fimdaincntal for ])sycho- 

Meiinwhile Ward’s iicadcinic career logy, and p.syeliology cannot transcoiid it. 
followed a uQiinal course, but ratlier 'i’he ‘subject’, however, is not to he 
slowly. He began lecturing for tlie moral idenlilicd cilher witli the ‘.soul’ of rational 
sciences tripos in 1878, became a college psycJiology or with a nondescript ‘mind- 
lecturer in 1881, andin 1807 was appointed sLulf’. It is not a mere passive recipient 
to Liic newly founded professorship of orprescnlaiions; it feeis and it acts (or 
mental pliilosopliy and logic. In 1880 and attends). Tlie feeling and tlie aetivity 
for a few yeuv.s afterwards he also lectured elmractcriz,c the ‘ sulijcet ’ only. From this 
on education, and tliese Iceturcs form llie fundamenlal position a system of psycho- 
hnsiHoihhBsijrfioIoiijjapplicdto Edncalion logy was M'orUed nut whicli contained 
He was Giilord lecturer at Alier- many points of novelty—as in the acotumt 
decn University, 180,7-1893, and again at of sjiaec and time, tlie clear disl inetion 
St. Andrews University, 1907-1010. In between the pcreepl ion arnU he coiicciition 
cacU case the twenty IccUivcs Texjuired of each, the bold extemsiem of tlic doetrhic 
were spread over a longer pcriotl than tlic of sccoiulary miloinalistn, the emphasis 
custoiniiry two years, and in eaeli ease on the iiiijiorlant'e of .subjeolii’c as well as 
the result was i\j\ impovtant philosophical natural select ion in mental development, 
treatise— Ntilin'fdisni and yt^noslicisni ami Uic .strcs.s laid on the f'uimtion of 
(1699) and The lictilm of Kmis,orBluraliNm inter-suhjcelivc- intercourse in lending to 
tnirf 'i7icis))i (1911). In 1912 lie gave the knowledge of tlic exlenml world ami o£ 
Henry .Sidgwiek memorial lecture at self. 

Ncwiiham College, Cainbriclgc, on7/rrcrf% Ward’s pliilosopliy is worked out in liis 
and Jl/cniori; (jmhhslied 1913). He re- two sets of tliflovd leclmes, in both of 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from which ennstrnotion is pixtecded liy an 
Edinburgh University in 1889 and from elaborate criUei.sin. In the earlier book lie 
his own univevsily iv\ 1920, was tw original Vicgins liy making clear the disliuetioa 
fellow of the Ilritish Acndemy, and wa.s behveen .science and the pliilosopliical 
elected n coryespondent of the Institut de tlicory to w’hieli it had been supposed to 
France. He spent the summer and early leail and with which it was often eonfused, 
autumn of lOOd in America, lecturing for and tins opens tlie way for lii.s rerulation of 
a term at licrkclcy in California, reading a iiatiirnlism with it.s .salelliLc docli incs siioli 
]iapCT at the Congress of Arts and Seionccs as the ineehanieal tlieory of l enlily aiul 
held in connexion with the St. Louis psycliophy.sicnl parallelism. Not ail his 
exhibition, and visiting fricucls in several pojiit.s were new, but Ward’s criticism gave 
uiiivcrsilics. the final blow to iiie ooini)i teney of 

During the earlier part of his literary naturalism nml to its alliance witli iigiios- 
carecr, IVard’s jniblislied work W'os almost tieisni as promulgated liy Hei bcrt SpciK er 
entirely psychological, althoxigh he always and other Iradcnsof contemporary thuiight, 
looked to the philoso])liical bearings of his ‘llcality’, .says Ward, ‘(consists in (he 
views and on occasion ivi'Ote philosophical coiicrele tliing.s and ovimls (Imi. s(hciiee 
papers; afl.er about 1S94 his work was .sets out from, and not in tlic m'lwork of 
mainly philosopliical. The most coiitro- relations wliic-h is its goal’; Init science 
vcrsinl of his psyeliological doctriiie.s eon- itself .slavis with tlic ahslracl ion of I liings 
ceriied the staiulpoint of the science niid from thecxpericneenfllicm : in jiliilosipiliy 
wliat he called the ‘general analysis’ of we must proceed from an cxpiM'iciice wliich 
mind. Neither the physiological approach implies suliject-objcet. In (be argument 
nor the start with sensations or presenta- which follows the subjective clcineiit is 
tions as ultimate data could wthstand his) given a position of primacy, and the result 
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is a theory of spintiialistie monadism* 
•which iutci'pvcts the whole of reality from 
the side of the subject whose objects are 
tliejusclvcs always monads or arrange¬ 
ments of monads. This view is elaborated 
in The Uculm of Ends, after criticism of 
other forms of pluralism. Ward held, witli 
Spinozii and Leibniz, tlint ‘all individual 
things arc animated, although in diverse 
degrees’. According to this form of 
pluralism reality consists of active sub¬ 
jects of experience interacting with an 
cn^’ironmcnt which coirsists of otlrcr 
spiritual monads; and these active beings 
have all a nisus towards goodness. It w*as 
chiefly this that led Ward to see the unity 
of the whole from the theistie standpoint. 
He did not think that theism could be 
proved, but he held that the idea of God 
alone enables us to co-ordinate our ex¬ 
perience, and the concluding chapters of 
this book arc a series of relicetions on 'Uie 
cosmology of theism. 

Ward’s last book, A Stndi/ of Kant 
(1922), was published when he was 
seventy-nine, and several shorter wTitings 
appeared in the three years that followed. 
They were not marked l)y the novelty of 
much of his previous work, but in criticism 
and exposition they show that his mental 
powers were unimpaired. 

"Ward married in 1804 Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Martin, Congregation- 
alist minister, herself a Icctui-cr at Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge; they had one son 
and two daughters. He died at Cambridge 
4 March 192.5. 

A portrait of Ward by Ambrose MeEvoy 
was presented by subscribers to the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge in 1914 and liaiigs in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

[Ohven Ward Cum^their, Memoir prefixed 
to Ward's Essays in Philosophy, 1927; G. F. 
Stout and others in The Monisl, Ward Com- 
mcinornlion Niunbcv, .January 1926 ;G.D.iwes 
Hicks in Mind, July 1925 ; W.'fl. Sorlcy in Pro- 
eeedinfls of tlic Ih ilisli Academy, vol. xii, 1020 
(including, p. 310 ri., some additions to the 
bibliogriipiiy contained in The Monisl)] pec- 
Bonal knowiocJgc ; private infornuition.] 

W. II. SoimuY. 

W/VRD, Sill JOSEPH GEORGE, finst 
baronet (185()-19;i()), prime ininistcr of 
New Zealand, Avns born at Emerald Hill, 
i\Iclboui-nc, Victoria, 20 April ISnG, the 
.son of Willifim 'J'Jfomas IVartI, merchant. 
His iiarciits soon removed to the Awania 
district of Southland, where he attended 
the primary school at the Bluff. At the 
age of thirteen he entered thcNcw Zealand 
post and telegraph department as a 


tcicgi'aph messenger. Later he joined the 
railway department, and in 1877 he set 
lip in business as an export merchant at 
IiivcrcargiU, 

Ward took a prominent part in local 
affairs, and in 1887 was made a J.P. In 
the same year he was elected liberal 
member of the house of representatives 
for Awania, In 1891, during the premier¬ 
ship of John Bullnnce [q.v.], he became 
postmaster-general, and established the 
San h’rancisco mail service contract for 
fortnightly services. He also opened a 
campaign to secure penny postage. In 
1893, in the ministry of Richard John 
Seddon [q.v.], Ward was appointed colo¬ 
nial treasurer (i.e, minister of finance), and 
in 1894 had charge of the legislation for 
tlie state guarantee to the Bank of New 
Zealand. He devised and put through 
parliament the Advances to Settlers Act 
(1894)—a measure considered daringly 
experimental—raising .£3,000,000 in Lon¬ 
don at 3 per cent., a record loan for 
Australasia. In 1894 he became the first 
ininistcr of industries and commerce; he 
also had charge of the inariiie department. 
He resigned ollice in 1890 as his firm had 
been obliged to go into liquidation, but 
he retained his .seat in parliament. In 
1899 he rejoined the government as 
colonial secretary, postmaster-general, and 
ininistcr of industries and coinmcicc: 
shortly aftenvards he became minister of 
public health, the first man in the world 
to hold this oflice. In 1901 he introduced 
inland penny postage, and in the same 
year he was created K.C.M.G. In 1902 he 
was acting prime minister during Seddon’s 
attendance at the coronation of King 
Edward VII. The same year lie introduced 
the first snperanniiatioii sclieine for rail¬ 
way servants, and in 1903 he established 
state fire insurance for New Zealand. In 
1006 he attended the Postal Union Con- 
lerence held in Rome, and advocated the 
adoption of univer-Siil jxuiiiy postage. 

When Seddon died in June 1900, Ward 
succeeded him as prime minister after a 
short interval due to his alisence from New 
Zealand. In 1907 he was sworn of the 
Privy Council. Hi.s fir.st act as premier avus 
to undertake tariff revi.sioii; he ])laccd 
practically all the necessaries of life on the 
freelist. In 1907 ]icattended tlie liuiiorial 
Conference Jield in London, and .seemed 
the recognition of New Zealand as a 
Dominion. In 1098 lie jiassed the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, and in 1009 he olTercd 
the IBiitish government, on behalf of 
New Zealand, a battlc-cniiser, or two if 
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lUic’CssiiTy, fortlu! liiilisli lutvy. Tlie offer qjioteneeuniU’ly iiof.es for lengthy 

of one c.ruescr, llaM.S. A'no was iicriods.slood luiu in gvc-ut sfeiul in jiavlia* 

Hcci'pled. W'lird jiUended llic; lni|w*rial menfiirj'ofjnlr(»ver.si<*,s, A holdtuliniihstra- 
Derfiiiee CfxiiVreiiee held in Linidoii in lor, lliough no great orafoi', lie [josscsswl 
1005), and liica I'cdurncd to New/ealiind the gift of iii.s|jiritiig publio coiil'idcncc, 
ill order to iiiangiuale the (irst. hydro- and seemed in liis last political eaiiijiaign 

oleo.lvioseUciue for (lie Dtmunion. lu ttno iu 15128 to personify the whole history of 
he iiist.itiiledcoinpiil.sory mililary training, the New Zealand liheral iiioveincnt. He 
III 1011 lie again went Ui I/ondon in order ilied with his |to]llical picslige at its 
to attend tlie Ini])ci'ial Conferenee, at height in his own eoiiiitry, and ivith ninny 
wliieli he advocated t iie fTcalion of an IVietids, whom his urhaiiity and generosity 
Iiuiiorinl I’arliumetil of Defence, and an laul made, for him, all over the world, 
Inificrinl Coiiii(-il, hut lie rceeived no ^ 77 ,^ Tmen, 8 July Ifl.'SO; New Zciilimd 
supiiort and willidrcw flu; motion. The l>juliumeiilaiy Keconl, i 8 t(Ml) 2 r>.l 
same year he was ereah-el a baronet. T. M. WiMonn. 

Tlie elections of till] were inconeliisive. 

Ward met Uic House, liut linding he. luul WAKl), Sir I.h'.SI.TP. (‘18.11-1022), 
not a working majority resigned in March eartooni.st, was born in I larewood S([uarc, 
1012, (Sir) 'I'lioinas Almdceiixic hccamc (iondon, 21 Novenilier 18')!, the clclc-st 
prime niiiiLslcr, but he only held olViec son of hkhvard IMattliew ^Val'(l [<i,v.], 
from March to July 1013, when IVilliam historical painter, by his wife, Ihsirietta 
Ferguson Massey Itj.v.] formed a govern- Mary Ada Ward. Tlic two fuiuilies, nl- 
niont. In H)];) a national govermnent, though lhe\'liad the sauu; surname, were 
compo.sed of a coalition of the reform aiul not related. Mrs, (ivlio died in 1021 

liberal pai'lics, was foiined, and Ward at the age of ninety-hvo) was herself a 
beennie minister of Itnnnee and post- painter; her fatlior, (ieorge Itajiliael Ward 
miistcr-gcnerul. He luul Massey roiive.- [(i-v.], was a uiev./.oUnt, engraver and 
sented New Zealaiul at the Iiniierial AV’ar ininiatiiri.st; hcrgraiuiratlier, .lames Ward 
Cabinet and Clourerenees lield in Loiuloa [<|.v.J, was mi engiaver and animal 
in 1 017 and 1018, and at I he I’aris Veaee painter; and she was niece and groat- 
Confercnce in 1010. In 1010 lire coalition niece respc(di\'ely of .lolm .laek.son [(pv,], 
govermnent was dissolved, owing to the pottriiil-painler, and of (leorgc Morliuid 
witlulrawal of the lihcriil parly. In Ihe [q.v.]. After preparatory insl.nietion at 
ensuing general elect ion the liheral [larty Alr.Chase’.s school at. Salt 1 Mil, near Slough, 
wasdel'calcd, and ^Va^d losttheseat which ^Val•d was sent to bllon. His home was 
ho had lield since 1887. He was out of visiled liy many famous artists; and both 
purliauieut from 1010 uuLil 1025, when he heredity and enviiTmiuent tended to foster 
was returned as member for Invercargill, in him jireeoeiou.s ailislic; development; 
In 1028, at the invitation of the reorgan- lie ex’liihiled at the Hoyal Academy wliile 
ized national (rortiicr liberal) party, he still at .school a bust of his l)i'oilier and a 
took olhcc as jn'inie. minisLcr. He success- iiaiutiiig (18(57). After a br ief period of 
Cully carried out. didieult Ihumciul opera- architectural study under Sydney Smirkc 
tions, but ill May lOJH) he re.signcd owing [q.v.J, he joined the Hoyal Academy 
to ill-lieiiltli, and lie died at Wellington Schools in 1871, (Sir) .lolui ICv'oreU 
7 .July lOdO. Milhii.s was much struelc liy hisearicature.s, 

Ward married in 1888 Theresa Dorothea and inirodneed liim io 'riionias (Mlison 
(died 1027), daughter of Henry Joseph de Howies [q.v.j, the proiirictov of 
Smiclt, of New Zealand, and Imcl four sons Fair, who chanced to be in need of a new 
and one claiigliter. Ho was suceecded a.s carlnonist. 

second baronet by his eldest son, Cyril From the year 1878 oiiwai'ds’Ward onn- 
Uupert Josepli (born 188J-). He received Iribiited regularly l.o) b;n//// /'Vor, under tlie 
Iionorary degrees from the niiivcrfilLies psemkmym of ‘Spy’; and for thirty-six 
of Oxford, Cambridge, I'ldinhnrgh, Diih- years prodinxsl carlooiis of iaigc iiiini- 
lin, and IhriiHiigham. lie w’lis created bers of well-known peoph---polif icians, 
G.C.M.G. in Ibht). lumliiig men, judgc.s, joelccy.s, aiitiiors, 

Ward was an Imperialist, and accom- miisieiaiis, hislioiis, generals—(‘xecuted in 
plisliod much for New Zoiilaiid,onthepoU- colour and tcprofUiec.d liy litlKigraphy. 
tical history of which lie left an indelible The.sc prliils hud a wide \'ognc, and were 
mark. He was often referred to in the press framed for the wall.s of iniuiiiierable chibs, 
ns a wizard of hnance, and his extraordi- common-rooms, re.sLaiirmils, and otlict 
nary memory for figures, which he could places of resort. Ward also did a certain 
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amount of serious portraiture and some 
architectural drawings. In 1916 he wrote 
a book of recollections, Forty Years of 
'Spy', a pleasant but feeble-work. He was 
knighted in 1918. He died in London 15 
May 1022. 

Ward married in 1890 Judith Mary 
Topham-Watney, only daughter of Major 
Richard Topham, 4th Hussars and 10th 
Bengal Cavalry, and had one daughter. 

W'ard was a character-portraitist rather 
than a caricaturist in the strict sense of 
the word. He produced good likenesses 
of hia subjects, dressed in their oidinary 
clothes; and neitlier presented them in 
dramatic or mythological guise nor used 
them to point a political or social moral. 
He was not a sensitive draughtsman, nor 
was he a decorator; and the Vanity Fair 
plates may best be described as very good 
pictorial journalism, largely dependent on 
topical appositcncss for their appeal. His 
best work, in his own opinion, was done 
not from formal sittings, but when the 
model was unaware of his scrutiny. 

[The Times, 10 May 1922 ; Sir L. Ward, 
Forty Years of ‘•Spy’, 1015; Vanity Fair 
albums, possi/u.] H. 13, GaiMsurrcn. 

WARLOCK, PETER (pseudonym), 
musical composer and writer on music. 
[See Heseltine, Piiilii* Aunoed.J 

WARREN, Sill CHARLES (1840- 
1927), general and archaeologist, was born 
at Bangor 7 February 1840, the second 
son of Mnjor-Gcncrnl Sir Charles Warren 
[q.v.], by his first wife, IMary, daughter of 
William Hughes, of Dublin and Carlow. 
He was educated at Cheltenham College, 
Sandhurst, and Woolwich, and joined the 
Royal Engineers in 1857. From 1850 to 
18(55 he was employed on the Gibraltar 
survey, and in the latter year became 
assistant instructor in surveying at the 
scliool of military engineering at Chatham. 
In 18(57 lie was selected for special sciwicc 
in Palestine, where he made, for the 
Palestine Exploration Fiincl, a recon¬ 
naissance of Philistia, the .Iordan vallc}', 
aiul Cl i lead, un<l also excavated extensively 
in Jerusalem. He publi.shod the results in 
three books —The ilecovery of Jerusalem 
(with (Sii') Cliarles William Wilson, q.v., 
1871), Underground Jerusalem (1874), ancl 
The Temple or the Tomb (1880), 

Owing to ill-hcalUj, \VaiTcn was obliged 
to return lo England in 1870. After serv¬ 
ing at Dover from 1871 to 1872, he held 
an appointment at the school of gunnery 
at Shoeburyncss from 1872 to 1876, wlierc 


he found himself against his will drifting 
into civil life. He was considering the 
acceptance of an appointment as engineer 
to Imrhour works in Australia when he 
was asked by the Colonial Odice to act as 
special commissioner to delimit the Griqua- 
land West and Orange Free State boun¬ 
dary, This he completed in 1877, when 
he received the C.M.G. for his services. 
He then travelled through the Transvaal 
to Delagoa Bay, but ^vas sent hack to 
Griqualand in order to investigate and 
settle the land question, a task which he 
successfully performed. 

During the Kafir War of 1877-1878 
Warren received the command of the 
Diamond Fields Horse. He took part in 
the actions of Perie Busli (in \vhich he was 
severely wounded), Debiekck, and Tan- 
kooiL. For his services he was thrice 
mentioned in dispatches and received 
the medal and clasji and tlie brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. On the conclusion of 
the war he was appointed special com¬ 
missioner to investigate native questions 
in IJcchuanaland, and in 1879 adminis¬ 
trator and commandcr-in-chicf of Griqiia- 
land West. 

From 1880 to 1884 W'nrrcn was chief 
instructor in surveying at the school of 
militaiy engineering at Chatham, but in 
the course of his service there he was 
detached for special duty under the Ad¬ 
miralty in Egypt. He was commissioned 
to lead a search party to discover the fate 
of the expedition of Professor Edward 
Henry Palmer [q.v.], which had left Suez 
on 8 August 1882. Warren discovered 
that Palmer ancl liLs companions had been 
robbed and iiuirdcred; he recovered their 
remaias, and secured the punishment of 
the criminals. For this he received the 
K.C.M.G., medal, bronze sfar, and third 
class Medjidie, and in 1888 he was created 
a knight of justice of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

In 1884 climcnlties arose in Bccluiana- 
land between the natives and Boer 
immigrants from the Transvaal, and it 
became necessary to send a niilitary 
expedition to Bcchuaiuiland to restore 
order. Warren was sent out from England 
to hike command. He arrived in Dceeni- 
l)er at the Cape, where he inolulized a 
force of 4,000 men and started for 
Beclnianaiaiid. Here he met Cecil Rhodes 
[q.v.], who was acting as depiity-com- 
missioiicr, and President Kniger. Warren 
was vested with lull civil and niilitary 
powers, and proceeded to administer 
the protectorate after forcing the tAvo 
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republics of Stcllnland and Goslicn, wliich Thames distviet. Here he devoted himself 
had been forrued by liocr freebooters on to the completion of the Thames defence 
territory stolen from the nntives, to sehemes, but the routine Avork of the 
capitiiliite. 'i'lic expedition was n complete eoinniand seurecly gave scope to a man of 
success, the more so because it was carried Warren’s restless energy, lie was placed 
out in tlic face of very considerable on the retired list for a year after coin- 
dillieiilUes and entirely withoutbloodshcd. plcting the period of tliis conunand; but 
Some friction arose betu'een Wnrrcn niid after the outbreak of the war in .South 
the Cape government, but the home Africa lie was uppoinleil, iu Novembov 
government supported Warren. He was, I8{)9, to the eominaml of tiie .'jth division, 
however, recalled in September and his and .sailed for the Cajie. 
place was taken by Colonel (afterwards Warren liad lieeii promoted lieutenant- 
Sir) Frederick Carrington [q.v.J in com- general in 1897, and wlicn he -witb the 
inand of a newly orcated police force, lifth division joined Sir Itcdvers Ilullor 
For his services Warren was created [q.v.] in Natal on 21 December 1890 he 
G.C.M.G. was the senior divisloiml coinmandcr. 

Alter a few weeks spent in command At the beginning of Jamiary I'JOO BiiUer 
of the troops at Suakin, Wnrrcn was planned a further ntUinpt to relieve 
appointed to succeed Sir Edmund Y. W. Ladj'.smith. It was intended to turn the 
Ilciidcrsoii [q.v.] as chief-commis.sioncr of lloer position in front of Polgietcr’s Drift 
the London mctro])olitan police in 1880. by crossing the Tugela near Trichardt’s 
The oHice was one of great dillicnlty. Drift and gaining tiie oioen plain nortli 
Much dissatisfaction had been caused by of Spion Kop. Ttie conduct of the opera- 
the action of the police ill the disturbances lions whs placed clireei ly umler Warren, 
in Pall Mall and OxfordStrcctinthcspring whose force eonsisled of the 2nd division 
of tliat year, and in consequence Wnrrcn imderGeneral(Sir)JdaneisClery[q.v.l,the 
wus called upon to reorganize tlie force, mounted brigade under Lord Dundonald 
On tlio occasion of Queen Vieloriu’s [q.v.J,und the .'ith division less one brigade, 
jubilee in June 1887, Warren was respon- The Tugela was crossed on 18 .laiiuary, 
siblc for the police arrangeinciits, whieli and heavy fighling took place from 20 to 
proved eoinplelcly .successful. In that 23 Jamiary. Diindoimld advanced along 
year fiirtlier disturbances took place in the road to Aotoa Homes, and Clery 
Trafalgar Sipiarc, and the police, in made some progress to the norlh-^vcst. 
quelling them, were pojiularly accused of Major-General (Sir) Neville I;ytlelton in 
‘military high-lmiuledness’. The case of eojnmnnd of the 4Lh brigade, wlio had 
Miss Cass (1887) opened afresh the ques- crossed the Tugela some live miles to 
tion of the treatment of women by the the enst of Triohardt’s Drift, eo-operated, 
police, and the ‘Ilippcr’ murders enuaed nlthougli not under Wavren’s direct 
much public indignation, llelntions he- eoininnnd. 

tween Warren and the home secretary. On 23 January 'Warren decided tliat it 
Henry Matthews (afterwards '\hscoimt w'as iinpos.sjbIc to carry out tlic flanking 
Llandaff, q.v.) became strained. Strong movement to the north of S])ioa Kop for 
difference of opinion arose as to the rigliii luck of supplies, so it was dclennined to 
of the home secretary to issue orders to advance by the more direct road leading 
the police, and Warren resigned in conse- nortii-east. On that day Biiller came to 
quence in 1888, receiving the K.C.B. for W'arrcn’s hcad-fiuartcr.s, and it was 
his services. decided to attack Spion Kop that night. 

Warren was appointed in 1880 to the Spion Kop was occupied and lield during 
command at Singapore, a post which he the whole of ‘24 Jamiary, Imt late in the 
held until 1804. lie proceeded to organize evening Golonol Alexander Tiiorneyeroft, 
a defence scheme, to frame mobilization who was in command, decided on iiis 
regulations, and to reform infantry-lrain- own rcsixinsihility that the position was 
ing. He conducted experiments in com- iinlcnalilc and evacuated it, On 2a 
inimicalion and even attempted n wireless January Bullcr again visited Wiu ren’s 
communication between twoforts. During hcad-qiinrters, and rcsuiuing dirict coiii- 
liis time at Singapore he spent bis periods maud, decided to wiLlidraw bis forces 
of leave in travelling iu India, Burma, retircsoutli ofthe Tugela. Spion Kop was 
Japan, and the Dutch East Indies, and on a reverse, but nllhoiigli Warron was ia 
leavingtheStraitsSettlementslierctnrncd direct command of the ojicrations, Bullcr 
home through North America. He was was often present and exercised occasional 
appointed in 1885 to the command of the control. There was divided responsibility, 

soo 
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n.nd \Yati;cu’s I’e^iov t tl\e aoi\\«vente o{ 

Ilullcr and I-ord Roljcrts led to much 
subsequent rccriminalion. 

Warren remained in command of the 
5th division during the main operations 
for the relief of Laclysiiiithf shortly after 
which a rebellion broke out (April lOOO) 
in Nortli-WcRt Cape Colony, Griqualand 
West;, and British Bechuaimland. On the 
advice of (Lord) Milner, Warren was placed 
in conirnand of an expedition to quell this 
rebellion. He cleared the country betw'Cen 
the Orange Biver and Ihe Vaal, captured 
Douglas, and defeated a Boer force at 
Faber’s Put (80 Jlay), after which he 
advanced without further dilliciiltics. In 
July the rebellion was quelled, the force 
withdrawn, and peace restored. Wai'ren 
returned to England in August 1000. He 
u'as promoted general in 1904, and colonel 
commandant of the Royal Engineers in 
1905. 

W^avren was deeply interested in the 
Boy Scout inovemeiit whiclv weia founded 
in loos; he was an originai member, and 
for many years the oldest member. He 
gave a very large proportion of lus time 
during the last nineteen years of his life to 
active work witli scouts in the Ramsgate, 
Canterbury, and Weston-super-Mare dis¬ 
tricts succc.ssivcly. He maintained his 
interest in scientific matters—he had been 
elected P.R.S. in 1884—and in archae¬ 
ology, and published several books and 
articles, notably on questions of early 
weights and measures. He was an cnthu-| 
siastic freemason, and devoted much time 
to masonic research. He was also deeply 
interested in, and a prolific writer upon, 
religions questions. He also published 
a volume of reminiscences, On the Veldt in 
the Sevenlies (1902). 

Warren marrieci in 1804 Fanny Mar- 
garetta (died 1919), daughter of Samuel 
Haydon, of Guildford. They had two sons 
and two daughters, He died at Weston- 
supcr-IMavc 21 January 1927, and was 
buried near to his wife’,s grave at their old 
country home at W’cslherc, Kent, after a 
military funeral in Canterbury Cathedral. 

\The, Times, 24 .Tniniary 1027; W. Poitcv, 
Ilislnrn of ilic Corps of lloyal Engineers, vol. 
ii, lyni); The DiainoucI Jnhilce of ihe Palestine 
ICirpInrci/inn Fund, 102-t; Hansard, 
lar)/ Debdli’s, House of Conmioiia, November 
1888; Sir .1. F. Miuiriee and M. H. Grant, 
(OfTieial) Ilislor;/ of the TTor in South Africa 
]S‘.)9-1002, 190(1-1010 ; Spion Kop Dispatches, 
Ccl. 968, 17 April 1902 ; Blake KnoX, UitlleFs 
Campaign in Nnlal, 1902 ; Lord Newton, Lord 
Lansdenvne, 1029 ; War Ofiicc Records; private 
information.] Onslow'. I 


■WARREN, Srw THOMAS HERBERT 
(1853—1930), pi-esiclcnt of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, scholar, and man of letters, was 
born at Cothain, a suburb of Bristol, 21 
October 1853, the second .son of Algernon 
William Warren, a business man in Bristol, 
who held a leading position in the city as 
toivn councillor, ulderman, and J.P. His 
mother, Cecil, ivas the daughter of Thomas 
Thomas, ofLlangadock, Carmarthenshire, 
and sister of Cluistopher Thomas, mayor 
of Bristol in 1878; to her family Warren 
owed his first Christian name. His fatlier 
had literary and artistic interests, his 
mother both practical capacity and some¬ 
thing of the Welsh imaginative tempevn- 
incnt. Herbert—he ^vas always known 
by his second name—rvas educated at 
Manilla Hall school, Clifton, until he was 
fifteen, when he entered Clifton College, 
then recently founded with John Peroi-\'al 
[q.v.] as its lir-st lieaclmastcr. He quickly 
made his mark both in work and games, 
and left in 1872 as head of the school and 
scholar-elect of Balliol College, Oxford, 
captain of football aiud fives champion. 

When Warren came up to Balliol, Jow'ett 
had been two years master and the 
college was at the height of its reputation. 
Among the contemporaries whom Warren 
came to laiow ^vcll were H. II, Asquith 
and his brother, W. W. Asquith (after¬ 
wards a mastev at Clifton), Charles Lucas, 
Thomas Raleigh, and Alfred Milner; W. P. 
Ker and A. D. Godley were his jimions hy 
two years. In this distinguished society 
Warren more than held his own; he ob¬ 
tained first classes in classicnl moderations 
(1873) aiidinh'fer«fi/iH>vu(»iores (1870), and 
won the Hertford schoUirship (1873), the 
Craven scholarship (1878), and the Gais- 
ford pri'/e for Greelc verse (1875). He was 
occasionally chosen to represent the uni¬ 
versity at Rugby football, maintained 
his suijremacy at lives, a game which he 
continued to ifiay witli skill and vigour 
even after he became president of ftlag- 
dulen College, and held the office of 
librarian at the Union in 1875-1873. 
Francis de Pamvieini helped to put the 
finer edge on his scbolarslii]), and Milner, 
his closest friend, introduced him to 
German learning and did much to form liis 
uiiiid and interests. But jnoljably the 
main influence W'as that of Jowett liimself, 
whose ideal of a college as not merely a 
liomc of learning but a training ground 
for public life, was destined to guide 
^Ya^ren’s policy in. his direction of 
Magdalen. 

In October 1877, a year after he had 
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taken Isis dagieo, ^^'arl'en wus elected to diiuiecllor, wiis then cii<riigeci in drawing 
11. prize fellowship at Magdalen and sue- up Ids progminmc of university reform'' 
eeeded in the following term to a classical Warren .supported liini whole-heartedly 
tutorship. 'I'hc college in the Isitcr years and, if at the time tl»e results appeared 
of the presidency of frecicric Uiillcy had iii(*agr(!, iiiatiy of the ideas then promoted 
nlrondy ceased to i)C a close corporation were adojitcil by the royal cojnini.ssion of 
and was coming to tlie front, but Warren 1019. 

himself made the greatest conlrilmtioii to Outside the iiniversily Warren’s .services 
its renuirlcablc dcveloi>tucut in the next wci'e employed on several government 
twenty years. Not only was his brilliant commissions and coiiiiniltees; he w(js a 
.scliolarsldp a slinuilus to Ids pupils’ incinber, atul later cliairman, of the 
success, hut lie set himself to know aiul governing body of Cliltoii College, a 
help them as a personal friend. He also councillor of IIk; iiniversil y of Bristol, and 
cultivated acipiainlance with the public for a lime a govenu)]-of St, I’aiii’s School, 
schools, and made every effort to improve roHtically he was a lilxnal of the old 
the iiunlity of the sehoUvrs and ctiinmoaers sehi«il, and preferred gradual reform to 
who entered the college. hasty change. Broiiglit up as a noiicon- 

On tlic death of Dr. Btillcy in 1885 formist, he was conlirmed in the Cliurch 
^Varren, at the unusually early age of of England wldle a fcllo^^■ of Magdalen, 
tlnrty-two, was elected president, and and proved himseU'a stiumeh elmrehman, 
licld the oflice until lt)2B, a jicriod of All these practical aeli\'itics never 
forty-tlireo years. He threw himself even .sa'ainped \VaiTen’s ilevoLioii to literature, 
more vigorously than before into the task Although his only contrilniliini to classical 
of developing the college, gathering rouiul .scholarship wa.s a useful tliougli uniirc- 
him a disLiiigiiished staiT of tcacher.s, tciilioiis edition of tlie first live hooka 
including H. VV. Gi'ccnc, C. II. L. Fletcher, of Plato’s llcpublic (1888, seven times 
C. C, J. Webb, and Christopher Cooksoii— reprinted), his scliolar.ship sliowed itself 
A. D. Godlcy was already a classical tutor in other \vay.s. Tlie two great literary 
—and welcoming as a new strength to the cnUiii.siasms of his life were for Virgil and 
college the profe.ssoiial fellows added by for Tcnny.son. In liis two imhiished 
the royal conunis.sion of 1878. Atilie.same volumes of poems, //// Severn Se.<i (18!)7) 
lime lie inercn.scd the numbers of the and 77/c »/I'/rg//(liK)7), he is seen 

iindei'graduates and raised the standard as an eager ilisci])le of bodi pods, and aa 
of tlie college, botli iiitcllcetually and in attractive, if siunelimes rather lalxmred, 
otlier ways. It was sometimes said by writer of verse. 1 lis wider literary iuterc.sts 
outside critics that Wavren was over- fou«dexpressi«niuhisled.uresas]nufessov 
anxious about the social standing of his of poetry at G.'clbn! (li)l l-li)l(i), which 
undergraduates; if so, this \va,s only a part exhibit his range of reading, Ids laste, and 
of his desire to secure for Magdalen the his mature jiowers of erilicism. 'i'lic 
best in every way. It was n marked tribute Crcweiaii orations, which it fell to his lot 
to the position whicli the college held in to deliver at the Eneaeida, proN ial also 
the univer.sity and outside it that King that his line scliolar.ship and ‘Attic wit’ 
George V in 1012 chose it for the Prince rcnmlncd unimpaired. His ability as a 
of Wales. writer was also sho^vn in eoidribul ions— 

Meanwhile Warren was coming to hold particularly in obituary not ices—wliieli lie 
a prominent position in university affairs, made to The Times, as il.s eorresjxmdcafc 
He was for many years a ineinbcr of for the university, and for many years to 
the Hebdomadal Council, a delegate of the the Oxford Miif’nzinc, of which he was one 
University Mtiscuin, and a curator of the of the foimdiT.s aiuI a coiistaiil siippoi ler. 
Taylor Institution. In these capacities he 'I'he honorary degree of D.C.b. was cou- 
did mueli to pi'omole the »tudie.s of natural lerrcd upon him at I.ord Curzon's lirst 
science and of modern langungca in Ox- Eneuenin in 1997, mul lie W)ih also nn 
ford, and his courtesy, tact, and gooil honorary fvb.l). of ilirmiagham I’nivcr- 
judgcincnt made him a valued member of sity, an honorary D.Lil l,, of Ibidol Uui- 
iiny body on which lie served, lie spoke versity, and an lionorary fcdlow of Ihdliul 
often in Congregation and, if he was some- (102-t). He was ci-ealed' K.C.V.O. by the 
times prolix and ovcr-eoneiliatory, he king when the prince lidt Magdalen on 
always gave the impression that he knew the outbreak of war in 1914. 
his subject thorouglily and carried weight The long years of Warrcu'.s presidency 
accordingly. From 1906 to 1910 he was Nvere a time of almost unbroken prosperity 
vice-clrancellor. Lord Curzon [q.v.], as | for Magdalen College and of personal 
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huppiness to iiimself. As the generations there to Eton. He proceeded to Balliol 
jjnssed, tlic number of Ids old iMagdaleii College, Oxford, and obtained a second 
I'ricncls tvaa always increasing, but, with class in classical niuclcratioiis (1882) and 
tlie loyalty and kindness of heart whieh in lilerae humoniorcs (138‘1.). Delicate in 
always characterized him, he kept in licaltli, he did not take any great part in 
touch with tljcin and followed theircareei-s games, hut at Balliol he coxed the college 
with unfailing iuLorest. He was an ideal eight, was captain of the college boat-club 
liost botlx in the college common room and in 1888, and coxed one of the trial eights, 
in Ins own lodgings. In all this personal though he failed to get Ins blue. A con- 
side of ills life lie was greatly helped by his teinporaxy in the college boat speaks of 
wife, Mary Isabel, youngest daughter of his initiative, tact, and insight into 
the chemist Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, eliaracter—qualities wliicli marked his 
second baronet [q.v.], wliom he married in professional career. 

1880. Tile years of the Exiropean War, After leaving Oxford, Waterhouse went 
when he received almost daily tlxc news of into his father’s ofFice. He became a 
the death of some Magdalen man, brought partxxer in 1801, and, after the senior 
him great distress, but he steered the partner’s death in 1003, carried on the 
college through this time of anxiety and practice alone, until joined by ids own son 
through tlie hardly less difPicult period of Micliacl in 1019. His individual, and 
reconstruction which followed. In 1028 especially ids more intinnite, work has a 
age and increasing infirmity iixadc him qualityofitsown.contrastingincliaracter 
decide to resign; he icccivcd many tokens with tlie specialized style of tixe large 
of affection and gratitude, and was elected business and public buildings for which 
an lionoriiiy fellow of tlic college. He his father had become famous—a tradi- 
continued to live in Oxford, and died there tion which he carried oii in the con Limux- 
suddenly 9 June 1980. riehadiiochiklreix. tion of his father’s practice. He inherilccl 
Warren was naturally a fine athletic afneilityforadmirablcp]auning,dcscribed 
figure, tall and broad, witli very dark hair, by a good judge as ‘cxqiusite and work- 
a full beard, and slightly prominent teeth, able’. He completed many of his father’s 
but in the last twenty years of his life he works, among llictn being buildings at 
became more and rnoi-e crippled by Liverpool for the Royal Inlirniary and for 
arthritis. A portrait painted by Sir W. B. the University, laboratories at Manchester 
Richmond in 1809, which hangs in the and Leeds Uixiversilies, and St. Mary’s 
President’s Lodgings, Magdalen College, Hospital, Manchester, 
represents him in micldic life; a later Among the nxore important of Water- 
portrait by Glyn Pliilpot, pi'cscntcd to house’s oxvn works are the clicmical 
him by Magdalen men on his retirement laboratories at Oxford Univev.sity (1913), 
in 1928, hangs in tlie college hall and gives and tlxc imiver.sity Union (1921), the St. 
an admirable likeness of iiim in his later Regulus Club (1922), and the Younger 
years, although the features arc pcrluips commemoration hall (192,")) atSt. Andrews 
itoo grim. University. Hospital buildings designed 

A cartoon of Warren by ‘Spy ’ appeared by him include tlxc medical scliool and tlxc 
in Vanitij Fair 8 April 1893. nurses’ home, University College, London 

r^Vic Timefi, 10 and 11 June lO.'lO; Laurie (1905), the oirices of the Royal National 
mgnns, Herhcrl Warren of Magdalen, i\)S2-, Pension Fund for Nurses, Buckingliam 
personal knowledge.] C. B.uley. Street, Strand (1906), extensions to the 

Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
WATERHOUSE, PAUL (1801-1924.), Clielsca Bridge Rond (1908), and new 
architect, was the eldest son of tlie ai'chi- waxxls for the Bromley (Kent) and District 
tcct, AllVod Waterhouse, R.A. [q.v.], by Hospital (1910), tlie Yeovil and District 
ills wife, Elizabeth, daugliler of John Hospital (1021), and St. Leonard’s IIos- 
irodgkiii, coiiveynncci*, and sister of pital, Siidhiiry (1022). 

Tlioma.s Hodgkin [(pv.], the historian. He Alfred Waterhouse had been responsible 
was born 29 October 1801 at Manche.stcr, for designing important ollice bnildings 
and he lived tlicrc until his fatlier, having for the Prudential As.surancc mu! Refuge 
won the competition for the design of the Assurance Compmhes, and his son cou- 
new Natural History Mnseinn in Soiitli tinned this connexion, designing I'l'cinises 
Kensinnlon (1865), moved with his family for the former at Stockiiort, LeiccsI.cr, 
to London. Paul Watci-housc xvas .sent to Liverpool, Manchester, lijswieii, Middlcs- 
St. Micliael’s scliool, Aldin House, Sloxiglj, brough, and other towns. Tlie Atlas As- 
kept by the Rev. J.W.IIawtrey, and from surance Company’s ofTloe at Birmingham 
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is also from his dcsif'n. He cstcmlcrl 
the ])i'ctnises of tlic National Provincial 
Banh in Bisliojisgatc, London, and built 
branches for Lloyds Bimk and for the 
National rioviuoinl Foreign Biuik in 
Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp. 

Among examples of B'al.crhoii.se’s 
floincslic work. No. 7» South Audley 
Street, London, and Mount Melville, St, 
Andrews, with its liouic-fann and build- 
iiigs, gardens, cottages, and bailiff’.s house, 
may be incationed. His ccclc.siastieal 
work includes All Saints’ ehureli, St. 
Andrews (1018), St. Francis’s eliiueli, 
riammcrficlcl, Ilcrtfmdshire, arid tlie 
convent of the Inearnation at Osford. 

In 1880 Walcrhoiisc was awarded the 
essay medal of the Uoyal Institute of 
British Architects. He was elected an 
associate of tiiat Ijody in 1889 by esainina* 
tion, with llie award of a special prize, and 
jH'oeeeded to the fellowship in 1893. 
Daring a lifelong association with the 
lastilute, he devoted liimsclf to the 
furtherance of its objects and gave nn- 
stiiilcd time to its coinmittces, inelutVmg 
the Hoard of ArchitccliiralEdiicuLion. He 
took ])nrticiilar interest in the education 
and 1,i'ainii]gofstiul cats and in the develop¬ 
ment of schools of areliitcctiirc in IjOIuIoii 
and the provinces. In 1021 and 19-2 he 
occupied the president’s chair, prcviovisly 
lield by his fidlicr from 1888 to 1891, and 
during his years of oflico di<l niueli to 
promote the unilicn Lion of the architectural 
f)vofcssion. The lastitatc W'ns imssliig 
tlii'ough a period of dillloulty, and Water- 
house’s powers of firm but tactful lender- 
ship were invaluable. By means of visits 
and addresses in all parts of the country 
he siiecccdcd in greatly strengthening the 
relations between the Institute and its 
allied societies. 

Town Planning was a sn!>ject of wdiich 
Watcrliouse made a special study, and he 
was an authority on London bridges. He 
excelled as a drangiitsmnn; and his line 
and wash drawings have much delicacy 
and charm, Examples of .such work are 
his illiisLratioas to William Sanday’.s 
Sacred Sitea of the. Coapcls (1008). He was 
an accomplished speaker and writer. His 
literary work was cuidbicd mainly to 
professional subjects, which he treated in 
a style that ^vas scliolarly, humorous, and 
allusive. Paul Watcrliouse. A CoUeclion 
of cxrlain of Ids Papers and Addresses was 
published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1930. 

Waterhouse married in 1887 Lucy 
Grace, daughter of Sir Reginald Francis 


Donee Palgravc clerk of ( lie House 

of Coiiimoiis, atul iiad one son, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his pt-aeliee, and two 
daiiglilers. Monica IMary, tlie eider of his 
two sisters, niarrietl Rc)])ert. Bridges [(pv.], 
Ihe poet huircale. lie di< (l at liis liome at 
Yattendon, Herksliire, 1!) Dceemlier 11 ) 21 . 

[The Times, 20 l)(‘eenil>er 1921.; Journal of 
the Iloyal lasliLiile of Brilisli Areiutecls, 
10 .Tiiiuiary l»2r»; laiviilc iiiCoi'iniilioti; ])cr- 
sonal knowledge.] 1‘. S, Woutiiinoton. 

>VA'rSON, F()ST.I.<;R (IddO-lDdO), his. 
torinii of education, ^vas Imrii at J,iacoln 
27 June 18(50, the third in Llie family of 
live sons of Thomas Walson, of I.iaeoln, 
engaged in the agrieiillural luaeliiiiery 
business, by his wife, Ann, daugliLer of 
Thomas Booth, worsted stuff manufac¬ 
turer, of I.ittlc Horton, Biialford, York- 
shire. He was educated at Idncola 
grammar .school and at (.)\vcas College, 
Alaneliester, where lie otitained Liie M.A. 
(Loiuhm) dogret; in ]88[. li’j'oni IS'f) to 
1891 he was sceoml master at the Cowper 
Street Middle Clus.s School (afterwavds the 
Central Foundation Sciliool, E.C.). In 
1894 he was apjajinted teetiirei' on educa¬ 
tion at tlu! University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, an<l in 189;' was raisctl to 
the staLu.sof professor, After resigning the 
|)rofe.ssor.slilp in 1913 he was jirofossur 
emeritus and special lecturer until his 
dcatli, which took )da(;e 13 February 1929, 
at Green Street Green, lasir Faniborough) 
Kent. From 191;> to 1929 lie ivas professor 
of rhetoric at Gresham C’ollegc, London. 

Foster Watson’s w'cji’k as a writer aiul 
as lecturer at Aberystwylli, Gresbiun 
College, and elsewhere, eovtrred a gi'cat 
variety of siihjeets in ediasilioii, jiliiio- 
sopliy, an<l literal me, and may he sum¬ 
marized under three beads. In tbe first 
group eomes the liistijry of odueation in 
the perloil l.'509-10(i(J, cspccinlly in 1‘hig- 
land. His chief work under (his bend is 
The E)}<ilisli (iraniiiiar Schools to IGGO: 
iheir curriculum and practice (1908), to 
which he added a eoinpnnion volume, The 
Jicfihmiiios of ihe Tcarhhia of Modern 
Subjeds in Ku}!,hii\d (19(19), He was 
eiigageil for many years on tlie eolloelion 
of material (imieh of ivhieli lie inililisbed in 
journals and niaga'/.incs betwi cn 181)2 luul 
1909) for u pmjeeled work on tbe ‘ Ftiglish 
Ediiealionai Hcuaseeiiee’, a history of 
English education in llie lime of tlie (knu- 
inoiiwcalth. Secondly, he made a special 
study of the life and work of .Tuan Luis 
Vives,the friend and counsellor of Enismiis 
and More. He publisliccl Vives on Ifduca- 
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iion; a IranHlnlionoJ theDc TrodendisDis- 
ciplinis (1U12), Vives and the Itenascence 
Education of ]Vomen (1912), and many ar- 
tiolcH on the snbjccb in English, Spanish, 
Catalan, and Italian magazines; he also 
IcctineJ at Rarceloim and Valencia, and 
jjvcscntccl a tablet to Corpus Clivisti 
College, Oxford, in 1925 in memory of 
Vives’s residence there from 1523 to 1525. 
Thirdly, Foster Watson contributed copi¬ 
ously to dictionaries and encyclopaedias, 
lie wotc tlie chapter on ‘Scholai-s and 
Scholarship’ in volume vii of the Cayn- 
i/'tc/ge llislory of English Literature and a 
number of educational biographies in this 
lIiCTiONAiiY ; he contributed the article on 
Wales to F. E. Iluisson’s Nouveau Die- 
honn Hire f/«; Ptldf/gogrc and, ns departmental 
editor, some 150 articles to Paul Monroe’s 
Cijclo 2 )aediaof Education (1911-1013). He 
also edited The Enci/clojyaedia andDiction- 
avij of Education (four vols., 1021,1922). 

Had Watson lived long enough it is 
probable that he would liave endeavoured 
to construct n theory of education based 
on the underlying causes of the success of 
great teachers, as well as on the evidence, 
positive and negative, furnished by the 
history of education. No one who heard 
him Iceture will forget the vigour and 
conviction of his opinions or the dynamic 
enthusiasm of his delivery. 

Watson married tAvicc: first, in 1014 
Amy (died 1918), claughter of S. Smith 
Kimp.ster, of Masbrougli, Yorkshire; sec¬ 
ondly, in 1925 Nancy, eldest daughter of 
L, Wynne Roberts, of Buxton. He had 
no children. He was a. member of several 
learned societies at home and abroad, and 
in recognition of his work on the historj' 
of education received the honorary D.Litt. 
degree from the university of Wales(lU22). 
He also obtained the D.Lit. degree of the 
university of London (1912). 

[Private informatinn; personal knowledge. 
A bibliography of Foster Watson’s work in 
ttie subject of ediicntioii was puljlisiied by the 
University College of IValas, AberysUvyth, in 
December 1913.] C. R. CuAl»l*l.E. 

WATTS, Sill PHILIP (1840-1926), 
naval urcliitcet, born at Deptford 30 May 
1810, was tlie son of Jolui Watts, of 
Havelock Park, Southsca, then chief 
assi.staiit to John I'incham, shipwright at 
Portsmouth dockyaicl, a famous builder 
of warslnps, and aiUhov of The llislory of 
Naval Archilccturc (1851), in the prepara¬ 
tion of which Jolin Watts assisted. His 
mother was I\Iary Ann Featherstonc. 
Watts’s fatlicr, grandfather, and great¬ 


grandfather were all master ship^v^ights, 
and his great-grandfather took part in 
the building of Nelson’s flagship Viclory. 
Philip Watts was educated at the principal 
school at Portsmouth, and in 18(i0 was 
apprenticed aa a sliipwright in the royal 
doclcyard, where he Avaa taught maidicma- 
tics niid physical science in the dockyard 
school. He was selected to receive a 
‘suijerior course’ in naval construction, 
and in 1806 was one of the three Admiralty 
students promoted to the Royal School of 
Naval Ai-cliitceture at South Kensington. 
In April 1870 he left tlic Royal School with 
the title of fellow, and was appointed to 
assist the chief constructor’s staff at the 
Admiralty (which in 1888 became the 
royal corps of naval constructors) in 
making calculations with regard to the 
de.sign of new ships, and to net as Ad¬ 
miralty ovcr.scer on several ships then 
building by contract. In tliis capacity 
Watts made a practice of calculating on 
scieutific principles the proper size of 
various parts of n .ship’s striieturc and did 
much to break down the detei’uunatioii of 
scantlings by rule of tliiimb. On eoinplot- 
ing this work be was engaged for over two 
years at Torquay in assisting William 
Froude [q.v.], who was tlic liist to develop 
an accurate theory of the behaviour of 
ships in a sea way, in his investigations on 
that subject undertaken at the request of 
the Admiralty. This association was the 
beginning of a lifelong frienclsiiip bet’.vccn 
Watts and Froude and the lattei-’s son and 
assistant, Robert Edward Froude (185G- 
1924). 

In 1872 Watts became a draughtsman 
of the tiiird class on the cojislructor’s 
staff, and on the completion of his service 
with Froude he was appointed assistant 
constructor at Pembroke dockyard during 
the building of the battlcsliip Sfumnan, 
launched in 1875, and while so engaged 
became notable as an ii\geuious tlcsigncr 
of mechanical appliimces and details of all 
sorts. On returning to tlie Adivuralty he 
was entrusted witii the organization and 
supervision of a ‘calculating section’ 
rendered neccs.stivy by the novelty and 
growing complexity of naval designs. 
Among other work the director of lUl^'al 
construction, (Sir) Natliaaiel Bariiaby 
[q.v.], placed in Watts’s hands the calcu- 
liiLioiis relating to the torpedo-ram Poly¬ 
phemus, laid down in 1878, a vessel of 
novel construction witii u very small 
reserve of buoyancy, wiiieb made extreme 
accuracy nece.ssiuy in calculating her 
I inetuccntric height, range of stability, and 
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iu\»uei'sioii in w\se of divuwgc. 

1 i<; -w’lis also cioiu'crncd in tiie controversy 
wil.li lu llie hiittleship Jnjh'xihli;, 

Inuiiched in 1870 [see Baknajiv, Sir 
Niil luuiiclj, and in connexion with it 
coiHliudod some steering cxperiinenls on 
the hnLUesUip Thunderer in PorUand 
Imrljoiir, the results of wliicli were after- 
wards issued in a bine bocjk for the instruc¬ 
tion of Llic licet. In connexion witli the 
Injlcxibh, Watts expevhnenteil with water 
ehiindjcrs for tiic purpose of inodcniting 
tlie rolling of sliiiis of great nictaceuLric 
height [ef. Sir Rogiaalci Bacon, Lije. of 
Lord Fisher, i, 75-0, 1U29]. In 188« he 
was proniotod to tlie grade of eonstnictor, 
and ill Novcinber 1880. aj)])oiiitoi to tlie 
sluff of Clialhain do(d;yard; hut in October 
1885 lie left the. Admiralty’s service in 
order to succeed Sir William Henry Wliite 
[q.v.] as naval designer anti general 
nifuuigcr to Avnistrong & Co. at their 
■\var,shi]j-yjircl at Elswiek-on-Tyne, ^Vhite 
succeeding Ihunaby at the Admiralty as 
director of naval (ionslruction. 

Watts fiad noiv ,s])cnt lifteen j'cavs of 
very stveiuioue jirofessional life in the 
service of the Admiralty. 'I’lie greater 
part of his ivot'k had consisted in carrying 
out original invcstigaikins ntnl in organ- 
iv.ing HCeliona for making and recoriUng 
niEiny kind.s of ciilculalioii.siiillic coiislriic- 
tioii dc|)ar(iiient. This expericnee pre- 
])ai’c<l him for liis liilta career, in which 
lirst at Elswiok he built cruisers for tlie 
navies of tiie ivorl<i, and .siibsei/uejitly al 
the Admiralty, on tlie eve of a world-wide 
war, lie armed Great Brilaiii with hntlle- 
ships. During ids seventeen years at 
ElswieU he wii.s placed in a position of 
great I'csponsibiUly, both us n luival 
designer and as a cfijdaiii of hdiour on a 
large scale; he brought the Ifdswiek ship¬ 
yard to tlie foremost position liy ilc.signing 
and constructing foreign warships, and 
also building several British warships 
designed by the Admiralty and secured for 
the Etswiek yard in o))en competition. 
The sliips designed for foreign powers were 
remarkable for those <[usdit.ies of gun- 
power and speed which later were the 
oulstuiiding Ccjiturcs of Watts’s udditioiis 
to the Britisli ligiiting Meet, lie liad signal 
SUCCC.SS in obluining iiigh speed and heavy 
armament on abnorinally smalt displace¬ 
ments. Ci'iiisei's of note designed by him 
for Jnpan, the Argentine, lirazil, Chile, 
Norway, Portugal, Boumanin, and Turkey 
established his reputation as a constructor 
and gave him experience for his great 
achievements later. Nearly all the warship 
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lighting done by the .lapivnesc licet iuTtoi 
and 1005 was carried out liy 
sliijrs, the hatllcslii|)s Yashima and lint, 
siise, and the eruisers Jdzumo, hvuie, 
Asonia, and Toh-kva. Bor liis services he 
was awarded the .fiiiianesc ordiu’ of the 
Uising Sun. Among W atts’s IBswiek ships 
may be incnlioiied es])ecial[y the Italian 
cruiser Ficmonlc, built in 1888, tlieii lor 
licr size the most heavily Eiriiiod wiiv vessel 
in the wtivld, aiul the ,ii\p;\uese, PfisJa'iiui, 
laiiiiclied ill 1800, a haltleslii]) with the 
Sliced of El eruisci-, and in many i'e,s])eets 
llie ibreruniier of lii.s baLLIe-c:riiisers of 
later lime.s. Prom J8!M to lino Watts 
was licuteiiiuit-eolonel and lioiioniry 
colonel of tlie lirsl; In igade of the iloyal 
Garrison Artillery VolutiU-'ers,and while at 
Klswiek he e(juipp<-d and .sent out to the 
South African AVar Uie l:llswick batlery. 

In Pehruiivy 11KV2 AVaLts sweeeedcd 
AA'hite at the Ailmiiidty as director of 
nai'al eonslruelion. At that linio two of 
tlic Kin^Fdxvnrd Vll class ol'eigbt battle- 
ships hml been begun, and tin ce. more were 
to be laid <lown before tlie cud of the year. 
In this class the iiiaiii uraiainent was much 
Uie same as that of the ColliiiguHiod class 
of batllesliipsde.signed in 1880, tliuugli llic 
.seeoiuhiry annatmaiL ivas heavier. W'atts 
exinskUived the class not powerful enough. 
Tlio immense dei’clojmumls in naval 
inueliinery atul gun [lower, (lie inereased 
pos-siliililies of s]iee<l ami oi' the eimserva- 
tiou of fuel, all seemed to forecast the 
cvoliilioJi of a nmeli more fjouerl'ul type 
of wju’sliip. But W'ntls was not alile im- 
nicdialely lo carry out Ids ideas to the hill. 
Ill 11)08 lie produr^ed designs for IniLl.le- 
ships of iiuK'li grcjilor gun power. Tlie 
Atiiuiralty, however, while, approving 
wlmt aflerwards was uained llie Lord 
Nelson tj'pc, resoh'ed to build lirst the 
tliree I'cinaining ve.sst;ls of the Ki)ig Kd<v(ird 
elass, which were aeeordiugly laid down 
ill 11)08, niul wove followed by Ibe Lord 
Nelson and Aiinmcmno)i, of tlie new Eind 
more powerful tyjie, in lOOt and ]i)l)5. 
The ajijioinliiieiit on 21 Oedober IDOli of 
Sir .lolui Arbulhunl I'isber (aflerwards 
r.ortl Fisher, q.v.) as lirsl sea lord gave 
Watls the opportunity of I'eaii'/.iiig more 
eoniplelely Ids ilesire for [lowerfiii ships. 
.So fur liack ns 18,SI be bad aeconiiiaiiieil 
the Jnjle.idldc in tlie iMedilerraneiin when 
Fislicr was in conimiiiui, lia<l laid tlie 
opporLuiiityofdiseiissing with him uiiitLcr.s 
of navni eonstruetion, and bad brought 
away an outline design, evolved during 
the cruise, for u battleship with an ‘all 
gun’ atinameut of four pairs of 10-inch 
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80-ton guns mounted in turrets. Tliis 
design, however, Bnrnaby had rejected on 
account of the large displacement involved 
['l'ransaclio)}s of the Institution of Nava! 
Architects, 1919, vol. xli, pp, 8-4j. Fisher, 
on becoming (irst lord, introduced a design 
for an ‘all big gun’ battleship having six 
pairs of 12-inch guna all mounted on the 
middle line, three pairs at each end of the 
ship in steps. A vessel so armed could fire six 
guns directly ahead and six directly astern, 
and all twelve guns on citlier broadside. 

Fisher got a powerful committee of 
design Q]ij)ointcd by liOrd Selbornc, in¬ 
cluding Prince Louis of Dattenburg [q.v.], 
naval oflicers such as Jolm (afteru'ards 
Earl) Jcllicoc, (Sir) Henry Brndwardine 
Jackson [q.v.], (Sir) Reginald Bacon, (Sir) 
Charles Madden, Sir Albert John Durston, 
and (Sir) Alfred Winsloe, and men of 
expert knov’ledge such as Lord Kelvin 
[q.v.], Sir Jolm Isaac Thornyeroft [q.v.], 
R. E. Proucle, (Sir) John Harvard Biles, 
(Sir) AlexanderGracic.aiidWatts. Fisher’s 
proposal of Ev twelve-gun battleship was 
generally apjjroved, but on considei-ation 
it was found too large and costly. The 
Dreadnought was as near an approach as 
was possible, taking into account dockyard 
capacity and naval estimates. The final 
result of the committee’s aspirations, as 
interpreted by Watts, was the recom¬ 
mendation of the remarkable series of ship- 
types of which the Dreadnought battleship 
and Indomitable battle-cruiser were the 
chief. The principles underlying these new 
designs were a much more powerful arma¬ 
ment on n given d isplaeement, lughcr speed 
through the use of steam turbines and the 
water-tube boiler, unilication of gim-cali- 
bre to .secure gun control, greater man- 
ceuvi'ing power, the internal subdivision of 
the vessel into sej^iuate ivater-tight com¬ 
partments, each self-contained as regards 
access, drainage, atrd ventilation, and 
grcsiter protection against guns and tor¬ 
pedoes in the arrangcmcjit of the armoured 
decks, and the undcru'siter protection of 
the sides. In tlie Dreadnought battleship 
class tlie main armament was raised from 
the four 12-inch, and four 0-2-iTich guns of 
the King Edivard VII class to ten 12'inch 
guns, inouiiLed in pairs cn barbelle, three 
pairs on the centre line, and a pair on each 
broadside opijosite each other ainid.ships. 
The secoiichiry ivrnuuneiit disappeared and 
was replaced by qiiiekfirers to deal with 
torpedo craft. But in later classes of 
Href/rfnowg/ds the secondary armament was 
restored, to meet the increased menace 
from air and torpedo attack, 
situ 


The first Dreadnought was laid down at 
Plymouth on 2 October 1905 and began 
her sea trials on 3 October 1900. She had 
a speed of over 21-6 knots, and owing to 
her rectangular construction amidships 
was comparatively free from rolling. 
During his ten years of ofiice Watts im¬ 
proved and developed the Dreadnought 
type. He was the designer of the Bellero- 
phon, St. Vinc&ii, Neptune, Orion, King 
George V, Iron Duke, and Queen lilizabclli 
classes, each contEuning several battle¬ 
ships, and each marking an increase in 
armament, displacement, nud s])ccd. He 
himself considered that the Orion class, 
kid down in 1009-1910, practically real¬ 
ized Fisher’s first design. In the Elizabeth 
class, 1012-1013, eight 15-inch guns were 
substituted for ten lC-6-iuch guns. The 
main annmnent of the Dreadnought type 
set the fashion to the whole world. ‘If 
Sir Philip’s fame rested on no other basis 
than thirt of the armament ol' tlic Dread¬ 
nought, his name Avould be handed down as 
one of the world’s great naval designers’ 
[Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1020, vol. Ixviii, p. 289]. Lord 
Fisher Avrotc: ‘The Dreadnought could not 
have been horn but for Sir Pliilii^ Watts’ 
[Memories, p. 258,1910]. 

Hardly less remarkable was the creation 
of the battle-cruiser. At tlic outbreak of 
the European War in 1014 all the effective 
battle-cruisers in the royal na-\'y were 
of Watts’s design. The battle-cruisers 
Indomitable, Injiaviblc, and Invincible 
were launched in 1007. They were armed 
with eight 12-inch guns and had a speed 
of twenty-four knots. On account of their 
heavy armament and substanluil armour 
protection they might have been classed 
as battlcshiijs. They were followed by the 
'Indefaligable6lass,]aunchcd in 190.9, which 
incliuletl besides the Indejuligabk the 
Australian criiisci's Amlralia and New 
Zealand. In 1910 w'ero. lavinched the Lion, 
Princess Royal, and Queen Mary, of greater 
size and ei .speed of twenty-eight knots, 
and in 10i2 the Tiger, with a speed of 
thirty knots. It was the speedy sirrival 
and interveiEtion of the Injlcxible and 
Invincible —wholly une.xpeetcd by the 
enemy—which proved the decisive factor 
in the action with Admiral von S))ee off 
the Falkland Islands on 8 December 1914. 
Considerable im})rDvcinents were also 
made by Watts in the designs of light 
cruisers and destroyers. 

All these changes in design were funda¬ 
mental and not merely developments of 
pre-existing types. As they were made in 
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tliiU' (»!' Jicnce it wjis not ensy t(j explain 
their desirability t<i (Iio piibilc aiHi tliev 
u\cl with censiderable In 

pnrtiiuneiit in .hiJy IfjOO Air. JIairoiir 
eriUci/.ed the <lesiuiiiii(r and imildinK nf 
JJrcnihioii^ltlN, and Sir William Wliile, 
Watts’s i)i'cdef'essor as eonsl motor, tiiijf-1 
gcslcd in the i\iiii:tt'.cn{}i Cinliiry in April' 
1008 timt ijiiielaiul liini slarlod siii iiii- 
iieecssary na\'al urtiiamcnt ratx;. '.riiere 
Were st rong lensons, however, lor lliiiiking 
that the inipioveineiits in naval eoiislrue- 
tion were miihini: Uk' race inc.vilahle. It 
1ms hecn asserlod tlmb (lerinany di-.signcd 
inoTC‘i)oweirnl ships ns early as ISiO-lfAV/f// 
Lcdiliic Anitutil, lOlO-ini I, pj). ISH-MK)]. 
It an advance was ecrluiti, it was important 
to have l.lu' ini tiiilive. Stihsisiiieiit events 
showed this, \^'atls^s work dc-siginal in, 
titiK! of peace stood the vital lest of war. ■ 
Tlic navij devclo[)inentK in (ircat llrilain, I 
when rciili/.i'd, eansed tlui conlincntal ^ 
powers to elmii/'<; (lieir wliole oulluok on I 
naval aflairs, 'J'he Kiel eunal lunl to l)e 
widened and liarh()nr.s rceoiisLriichsI, and 
wlien war hruke out in IDl-l the (icriiian 
navy with a gieally iriFfritir weight of' 
broadside, in tlie [)iijjKn-tion of about four 
to seven, was not in a posilioii to meet 
tlic demands made on it liy tlje inilifaiy 
cliicfs in ilerlin. 'I'lie raet'tliut l-highmil 
from the hegiiniing was greatly superior at 
sen WHS of iirimary iin]K»rlaiiee. At (he 
buttle of .Jiilltmd (;n May [tJKj) twmilv- 
iiiiic of the ttiiily-loiir llritish l)si(.llesliii)s 
imtUmtLlc-evuisevsmiya'^ed were of Walls’s 
design. 

In August H)12 W'alts resigned hi.s ])ost 
ns director of tmvid eonst.rneLiou, hut his 
scrvice.s ^vcie retained in an advisory 
capacity unl'd .bimiary 11)11), when lie 
returned to Klswiek anti hceanu; a dircelor 
of Armstrong, Whit worth & Co. lb; was 
created K.C.Ii. in ]tl();>, and in 11)00 was 
elected a fellow of tl)e Iloyal Society, of 
wliich he was afterwards a meinijcr of 
council and a vice-president. He received 
the honorary flcgrce of bl-.D. from fdas- 
gow University and tliat of So.H. from 
Trinity College, ])ul)Uu. He hecaune a 
member of the Institution of Naval 
Aroliitccts in 187;], of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1!)0|, luid of the 
Institution of Moelianieal Eiigineers in 
1002. On the fovnmtitm of the Soeicty of 
Nautical lieseareh in 1010 he was niade 
a vice-president. In .lune 192J, at the 
annual inocting of limb society, he called 
attention tothcdangcrous state of Nelson’s 
Victory in Poi'tsmouth harbour, anti as a 
result of his efforts and those of Sir F. C. 


Uoveton Stm'dcc [(pv.) the famous ship 
was rc'lltled an«i ])re;ier\’ed. In rcHtoring 
her to her Trid'algiir couclil iuuH Watts was 
assisted by oki i)laii.s of the shii) which 
had conic down to him from his groat- 
graiulfaliior. He eoulrihiitcd an nr tide on 
this .subject in 1021 ) to tlic Transactions 
of Ihc InslilaUon of Naval Avehitcets. 
Like all great orgaiii/.et's, he alladiod a 
high value to cchieuliDii. He assisted in 
the creation of tlie iiroh'ssorial diiiii's and 
tile stdiools of naval iu’dd(e(d,m'i.‘ iu Uiq 
universities of Glasgow, Duiliani, and 
lavc'r|)0(il. 

^^'atls died of pneinuoiua at bin rcsi- 
deuce, 4 Hans Crcseiiit, J.oiulon, i.'j 
Ahireh 1J)2(» and was buried in Hroniirtoii 
tieiiiflery. He married in ]87r> Llisc 
Isahclh-, daughter t)f Chevalier Gustave 
Simoiieaii dc St. Omcr, of bnissels, His 
wife an<l his two ihuigldm-.s sui\ivcd liim. 
His writlen work oonsisls of artides, some 
of wliich may ho rcgartlcd as |)riiniuy 
sources of inrorimitiun for his own work. 
He eonlrilmled Icn jiapers to the Trans- 
aclioiis of the Institution of Naval Ardii- 
leels. Two of Uiesi; iir<5 of iiartieiilar 
impoi'lmiee, ‘VVarsliip Huilding (1800- 
H) 10)’, published in i f) 11, and ‘.Sliijis of the 
Hi'ilish Navy on August '!■, 1 Pl-I’, ]mhlislied 
ill l!H!». He wroti' for llu- I.enlli cdilion of 
(he i'iiiii/rloiKtulia itrilaiiiiica, and revised 
ami extciHlcd for Uk! ele\’eid.h edition, 
the nrllelesoM ‘Slii]is' and ‘Slii[)linikling’, 
wliich rcnllyureti'ca list's of great; ^’allleina 
e.oiicise form tunl arc ot partieular inltn'cst 
heeaiisi- so largely di'awn from his own 
knowledge ainl exjierienee, 'J'lie partieii- 
lars there given of liie oomposil ion and 
ilisl rihiil.imi of llte Hrilisli iiaxy fiajiii '1880 
and Ihe ddaiUnl infornmlion eoue.evning 
foreign Heels an: very useliil. He also 
wi'oleseveralarlicleson iui.\'al construcLors 
for this Duj'jion'Auy, 

A eartoun of IN’atls by ‘S[)y’ apiieared 
I in yaiiili/ Fair 7 -April 1 P I 0. 

\Tltc Time}!, in illnreli 1020; Watls’.s 
nrliflfs mentioned alsON’c ; Trfinstirlion.s of the 
Inslitiition of Navtil Arehitl,•(•ls, ItlCU, \’ol, 
Ixviii, p. 28.7; The I!) Marcli 

Knf'iiierriiiii, (9 Alanh l!l2ii; A'nliirf, 27 
j.Miki'cli Hlgtj; I'Acdcric .Mantling, l.ifr of ,Sir 
I While, jip. .iri.i. -lao, llfj;}; I'l. L. 

' Wondwai'd, (lirat lirifiihi nnd flie (,'i'nn<in 
Navy, jip. l()-|.-l It), ; hnrd I'i.-.lior, Mcino- 
r'les, pp.‘ 257 - 2 r»W, I'JID.J E. I, t'.AUi.Yi.iu 

WEAVEH, Sm LAWHENCE (1870- 
ID.'IO), nrchileetural eiiLie, was bora at 
Clifton 2 iliily IBTd, the only diild of 
Walter Weaver, by hi.s wife, Eranees Mary 
Taylor, He was brought up at Clifton by 
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his mother, and was educated at Clil'ton 
College. He left scliool at the age of seven¬ 
teen W'ith tlie intention of becoming a 
dentist; but he found better scope for his 
abilities in the occupation of commercial 
traveller, principally in builders’ iron¬ 
mongery. 

Study of old leadwork in his spare time 
led Weaver to write for Coimli'y Life a 
series of articles winch were published in 
11)09 ns English Leadwork: Its Art and 
Ilistorif. As a rcaiilt, he was taken on to 
tlic staff of Country Lift: in 1910 as archi¬ 
tectural editor, a position %yhicli he held 
until 1916. Here his zeal for good cral'ts- 
iiiaiisliip and good buifding, as applied, 
especially, to the small country house, 
found an outlet. His witings on this 
subject are collected in Small Country 
Houses of To-day (2 vols,, 1910, revised 
1922-1925) and Houses and Gardens of 
Edivin Lutyens (1913, revised 1923). The 
latter book contributed much to the 
recognition of (Sir) Edw’in Lutyens as one 
of tlie lending domestic architects of the 
time. 

After the outbreak of war in 1914 
Weaver volunteered as an able-bodied 
seaman in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve (anti-aircraft corps). The atten¬ 
tion of the director-general of food produc¬ 
tion, Sir Arthur Lee (afterwards Lord Lee 
of Fareluirn), was called to this waste of 
Weaver’s ability, and he was consequently 
appointed in April 1917 unpaid controller 
of U\c supplies division of the newly 
formed Pood Production Dei)artnient. In 
this post Weaver was rc.sponsibIe for 
organizing the supply of fci'tili7.or.s, feeding- 
stiiff.s, seeds, and other requirements of 
the agi'icultural industry ; and the opera¬ 
tions of his departiuent were very effective 
in extending war-time allotments. 

On the reorganization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1010, Lord Lee, the 
minister, ap])ointcd Weaver coiiimcreia! 
secretary, and in 1920 director-general, of 
the Laud Depai'tnienb. He was made 
responsible for all qxiestions relating to 
agricultural su|)i)lies, and, when dircetor- 
general, Cor tlic development of small 
holdings, and especially for the settlement 
of siiilable cx-serviee men on the land. 
Hero he was ngnia in a position to insist 
on sound l)uil(ling design and ti,<i cnqdoy- 
inent of ('ompetent arclutccts. There Avcrc 
no areliiteets on the staff of the ministry 
until ^Ve)i\'ei'’.s appointment. The land 
settlement scheme waa undertaken at a 
time of ijarticular diflieulty, OAving to the 
extravagant cost of building materials. 


Weaver therefore initiated experiments 
in the revival of traditional materials, 
such as cob and weather-boarding. Some 
of the results are published in 7'hc' Country 
Life' Book of Collages (1018, i'e\'iscd edi- 
tiona 1919 and 1926) and a Mamiul for the 
guidance of County Councils and their 
Architects in equij)Vieni of Small Holdings 
(1910, 8rd cd. 1020) dealing with tlio 
planning and construction of cottages and 
farms, issued by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture under Weaver’s direction. Purtlier, 
hts Avar-time experiences suggc.stcd to him 
the need of a single institution to co¬ 
ordinate and direct experiments in crop 
improvement. To tliis end be foimded in 
January 1919 the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany at Cambridge, Avith 
the help of funds contributed by firms 
interested and supplemented by a govci n- 
meiit grant, and lie Avas cliairman of its 
council from 191t> to 192't. He and his 
first wife Avcrc also instrumental in fouiid- 
ing the Ashtead Potteries for the employ¬ 
ment of disabled ex-service men. He w’as 
also honorary treasurer of the Housing 
Association for Oflieer.s’ Familic.s, and of 
tlie Douglas Haig Memorial Homes. After 
the closing of liis department in 1922 as 
the result of the economy scheme in¬ 
augurated by Sir Eric Geddes, Weaver 
became director-general of the United 
Kingdom exhibits section of the Eritisli 
Empire Bxlubition at Wembley. A visit 
to the Gothenburg Exhibition in that 
year had im.presse<l upon hinA the then 
unfainilmr ideals of industrial art, and 
he sought to realize these ideals in his 
section of the Wem))lc!y Exhibition. Siilj- 
sequcntly he aa'US an active speaker and 
writer on the subject of iicsLlietic ideals 
in industry. 

After llic ^Vembley Exhibition Weaver 
rcUimcd to a business eareei', accepting 
A'lirious (lirecLor,shij>s. In 1925-l»2(i he 
served under Lord Lee of Fareham on the 
royal commission on cross-river tralhe in 
Loudon, the cxpcdilioiis and praclical 
report of AA’liieh owed mucli to liis collabor¬ 
ation. In 15)27 he succeeded (Sir) J. C. 
Squire, the fouiidor, as ]>i'esident of the 
Areliitccturo Clul3; and it Avas .slioilly 
before a inoctiiig of the club at liis ullice 
that he had a fatal scivAUvoi' angina pecUiris 
and (lie<l at his house in St, Jolm’s^Vood 
10 January 1930. 

The improvement in dc.sign and taste 
shOAvn in iiulustrinl nod cxtuiinercia] art in 
recent years oavcs nnieii to fl’eax er’s et\cr- 
gctic advocacy. His eliavaetcr was a com¬ 
bination of strong religious, puritanical, 
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pbiUvnUuopic ooiwii'-tions—he was 
u (Icueon ol' tlio ‘li’vingite’ church— 
with liard-liciulod hIu'c^vcIiicss uiid stcsid- 
I'ust loyally to liioiuls iincl employers. lie 
was ail excellent dcliiitci- and nflcr-dlnncr 
spciikcr—enthusiuslie, conlidcnt, and 
witty. 

was created C.ll.E. in 1018 and 
advancecl to K.H.li). in IDliO. lie was a 
fellow of the Society of Ant icjiiaries and an 
honoTiYTy nssueiate of the Uoyal Instilnle 
of Driiisli ArcliitecLs. lie married iwiec: 
Ihst, in IDOH IvaLlileen (died 11)27), 
daiiyhler of iMajor-IieiUTul Edward Tobias 
Willouf'lihy I’liiccll, H, A., by whom he had 
two sons and in whoiti his idealism found 
sLroiiy support; secondly, in 1028 Eliza- 
beth Margaret, younger daughter of 
William tic Caux, of Ntirwich. 

\'i'he. Tiiiic.'i, n J.Tijuary lO.'lO; Clough 
Williiiins-EHiH, J.a-.vi'eiue- IVi-’flecr, A Memoir, 
loan; JoiiriKil of llic Koyal Iiistiliilc of 
Di'ilisli Ai'cliilects, 0 April 1021; private 
infonmitiun.] C. IIusshy. 

WlilllB, Sia AS'rON(]849-inf]0),ttrchi- 
tcet, was liorn in London 22 Slay 1840, 
the elder soil of Ktlwnrd Webb, engraver 
and water-eolour iiainter, by his wife, 
Anna, daughter ol' Joliu Evans, of Stolce 
Newington. Ills mother died the following 
year and his father in 18r>'l-. He was 
educated nt Ih igliLou. In 18(57 he entered 
the olllce of iMt'HHi's, Hanks and Harry, 
areliitcots, of I.ondon, and in 1878 was 
awarded tJic Pugin .sEudcjitship of the 
lloyul Institute of British Archilcets, a 
travelling stiidcntsliip which enabled him 
to study the incdicval areliitectiirc of 
Great Britain. 

Abovrt 1878, having sewed hia articles, 
Webb set up in jivaeticc on his own 
account and from Kinall hegiiinings 
eventually attained the highest position 
in his profession. In the architecture of 
London lie wasrcsponsiblc for the principal 
block of the Victoria and Albert Rluscnm 
(1801), the Royal College of Science (1900- 
1000), and the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology (1911)—all at South 
Kensington; the avehitectural suveound- 
ings of t!ie memorial to Queen Victoria in 
front of Bnekingbmn Palace, designed by 
SirTboituis Brock [(pv.] in 1011; tl>e new 
eastern facade of Buckingham I’lilacc 
(1013); and the Admiralty Aroli, designed 
as an entrance to the cast end of the Mull 
(1011). Among many smaller works by 
■VVebb particular mention should be made 
of the French protestant church in Soho 
Square (1801-1803), a bulLding with the 
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design of which be is said to Imvc f^ 
c.sj)c‘cial .salisfacUon. 

In parlncrsbip with I'klward Ingress 
Bell, also a very al)lc arcliiloct, Webb 
competed unsuccessfully for (he designs of 
Ilje new Admiralty, the new \^^lr Oil'iec, and 
the Imperial In.stitutc. But they won tlic 
comiudilions for the Birniiiigiinm Law 
l'ourls( l88G-lS01)and for I lie new Cinist’s 
Ilosjdlal near llorsliam (IHHI-lOO l). In 
the Bivminglmm comiicVition a plan was 
suggested to the eonipel.ilors Ijy tlie 
as.scssor, Alfred Watorbousc [cpv.], and 
Webb’s courage in discarding lliis }dan for 
a belter iirrangeinent was .siiltal)ly vc- 
w’ardeii by tVaterhouse’s inagnaniinity in 
recognizing the imi)rovcnK“nt. M'cbl) 'also 
designed the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin (100(5-1907), in collaboration wilh 
(Sir) Thomas Newenliam Deane [q.v.]; 
the Naval College at Darbmnvtb (1B1)9- 
190']); and the University of lliriningliani 
(1900-1909). I-Ie W’as responsible for the 
restoration of Burford clnircb, near 
'rcnhury (1890), and of the cliurclt of St, 
Bnrtholoiricw the Great, SmiLlilield (1880- 
1893), 

As a designer, Webb was dislingnishcd 
among his contenqiorarics for elearsiglitcd- 
ncss luul coinmon sense. Tlie ))lanning of 
ids buihliugs la simple and tlii eet, and their 
uriiaimmlal character is what in tlicir day 
was eonsiilered iippro])riale, He was ex- 
ecplioiially skilfnl and conseiciilious in 
eonsLruelion, almo.st every work of liis 
J>eii»g a niiMleJ of /iiie anfl solid buikJing. 
In the early part of liis career bis designs 
were not such as the leaders of arelii- 
tcelurul tasle euvjid recognize or ajiprove; 
hut he evolved in time a highly infli\’i(liiai 
style xvldeh lias bad nnvuy adinirevs, In 
the huildings in wliieli bis name is associ¬ 
ated with that of Bell, profuse detail of a 
Fr/wcois Premier chuvaeier usually jne- 
doininates, and in this class tlio extreme 
cleverness oftlie fa^ailc of the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Company’s olliees in Moor- 
gate Street (1890) atlracteil a great deal 
of contemporary notice. In bis later 
biiilding.s tlie .style is severer and Hie scale 
of detail larger, all-lmngl\ in onnuuvnl lie 
w’ould always prefer tlie ])i(|iiant to the 
suave. The elmroli of St. Georgi' at Wor- 
ec.ster (1894) and Mieliai'r.s court ut Hon- 
ville and Cains College, Cambridge (lOOIl), 
show very ha|)pily his ingenious invention 
at work in the GoHiie idiom, 

Webb received many lionours, the most 
conspicuous of which were the royal gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of Biitish 
Avchitects (1005), the presidency of the 
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Royal Academy (1019-1024)—the only 
previous architect to fill that oETice being 
James Wyatt [q.v.] in 1805—and the 
pj'c.‘5idcncy of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (1002—1904). In his 
earlier years he worked /.caioitsly for the 
Architectural Association, being piesidcnt 
of that body in 1884,; and throxighout his 
life he was co/isi.stent]y a friend and helper 
to young areliitccts. He was knighted in 
1904 and received tlie C.B. in 1900, C.V.O. 
in 1911, K.C.V.O. in 1914, and G.C.V.O. 
in 1925. 

Webb married in 1870 Marian, second 
daughter of David Everett, F.R.C.S., of 
Worcester, and had two sons and one 
daughter. Hi.s cider son is the ai'chitcet, 
Mr. Maurice Webb; his younger son was 
killed in the European War. He died in 
London in his ciglity-sccoiid year 21 
August 1930, 

A portrait of Webb by Solomon J. 
Solomon hangs in the head-quarters of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
Portland Place, London. A bust executed 
by Sir Thomas Brock is illustrated in 
lio^al Academy Pfclures, 1922. 

[Bihlder, 20 August 1930 j Archilects' Jour¬ 
nal, 27 August 1030; Jourtuil of the Royal 
Institute of British Arcliilccts, 20 September 
1030.] II. S. GoODIlAHT-llKNDEt. 

WEDR, MARY GLADYS (1881-1027), 
novelist, essayist, and poet, was born at 
Lcighton-undcr-thC'Wrekiii, Shropshire, 
25 March 1881. She xvaa the eldest 
daughter of George Edwai-d Meredith, a 
schoolmaster of Welsh ancestry, by his 
wife, Siiraii Alice Scott, daughter of an 
Edinburgh doctor who belonged to the 
clan of Sir Walter Scott. Prom her father, 
the original of the charining and sym¬ 
pathetic character, .lohn Arden, in 'I'lie 
G'oWch Arroiv, slic inherited her passionate 
love of all country things. He especially 
loved bees, and his daughter Mary’s in¬ 
timate knowledge of their habits came 
from having lived near to hives in 
her childhood. Slic was brought up in 
Sliropsbire and was educated at home, 
cxccjit for two years spent at a private 
school at bouthiiort. She began to write 
poetry and stories as a child. In 1012, at 
the age of thirty-one, site man’ied Ilenry 
Bertram Law Webb, a sehoolinastcv, son 
of TJiOfiias Latr Webb, M.D. There tverc 
no children of the marriage. Mary Webb’s 
married life was spent partly at Weston- 
saper-Marc, partly at Lyth Hill, near 
Slirewsbury, and partly in Hampstead, 
where she settled in 1921. 


The five novels upon whicli Mary Webb’s 
reputation as a writer rests were published 
during the course of twelve years. 2'lic 
Golden appeared first, in 1010. Gone 

lo Earth followed in 1917. In the same 
year she also published The Spring oj Joy, 
a collection of essays. In 1920 came The 
House iJi DomiCT Forest ; in 1922 Seven for 
a Secret, and in 1024 Precious Dane. The 
earlier hooks were read and admired by a 
small circle of discriminating readers, but 
tlie general public did not awake for a 
long time to the beauty and interest of her 
wTiting, and, although several reviewci:s 
praised her work, the sale of her books 
was small. It was only when the sixth 
book, Precious Bane, was published that 
novel readers, especially lovers of the 
country, began to rccogtrizo in Mary Webb 
a witer of exceptional distinction. In 
1925 tlic Femina Vie Ilcureuse prize for 
the best English novel i)ublislied in 1924- 
1925 W'as awarded her for tins novel. It 
came into the hands of Mr. Stanley Bald¬ 
win, then prime minister, who wrote to 
her, 17 January 1927, to say how greatly, 
as n lover of old Shropshire days, be ad¬ 
mired her work. A facsimile of his letter is 
printed at the beginning of idrmourry/icretn 
he Trusted. 

Mary Webb died 8 October 1927 at St. 
Leonards, Sussex, after a short illness. 
Obitimiy notices in tiie press iveze brief 
and few, but Sir. Baldwin pronounced an 
doge on her ^vork at the Royal Literary 
Fund dinner nt wliioli Ije presided on 25 
April 1028. Next day her name was 
famous. The lending libraries were beset 
by people demanding copies of licv books, 
which were not easy to lind, as they had 
only been printed in small editions. In 
order to meet the demaiKl, Mary Wcblj’s 
five novels were reprinted in 1928 with 
introductions by Stanley Baldwin, John 
Buchan, II. R. L. Shoppnrcl, RobertI.ynd, 
and G. K. Chesterton. Her poems, with 
an iiitrodiicfcion by Walter de la Marc, 
were published along with a reprint of her 
essays, 'The Spring of Joy, in 1929. The 
same year an unfiiiished romance of the 
Crusades, Armour wherein he Trusted, 
appeared with an introduction by Martin 
Armstrong, together with some short 
stories. 

liinvy Webb's prose in her novels and 
essay.s has moments of gi eat iieauty, and 
her cadences derive from sevcntcenth- 
century models, especially Sir Thomas 
Browne. Her narrative style often kindles 
to a fiery intensity. The plu ts of her novels 
arc nearly always sombre, although The 
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(ioldai .'Irro'.v iind Seven for a Sccrcl have 
liii])l)ii'r oiuliiiKS. Slic was acutely con- 
sciinis (»r llic cfiiell.ios of human life, but 
curionsiy iiiscnsilivc to tl»e cruelty of 
NuUirc. Ill her essays, in which she 
(k'sei'il)es jispoots of the couiilry, lu;r 
hiiowlerlge is complete, and her observa- 
tion minute ami uiienin}». Both in prose 
and pocLvy subtlety of observaiiau is 
eoiuhiiKsl with a remarkiiblc beauty of 
thouf'lit and pljrasiii". ‘All that she wnftc 
is suil'iised witli jioelry,’ Walter fie hi 
Marc wrote of her [rnlrodiiotion to 
J^ocnis]. She created ill her novels a worhl 
of love, haired, erucHj’’, heaiiLy, and 
luiinie, seen Ihroii^di the mediiiin of an 
inUiiiscly poetic and romantic tempera-j 
meut. ] lev taste is not always perfeet: she 
is inclined to lie didactic, and her style 
is sometimes a lil.tle over-eoloiired. Her 
work will always Iind readers, (or she is a 
true intei'iireter of the J?'inj,dish country¬ 
side, esiKieially of tliat borflerland where 
Colt and Saxon are intermingled. 

[Uiiiform edition of Mary Webh’s novels, 
1028; private jiil'oriimlion; personal know¬ 
ledge.] Su.SAN TwI'.KD.SMUIU. 

VVES'i’ON, FRANK(] 871-19‘2I.), bishop 
of Zanziliar, horn at Uoupcll I'ark, South 
London, 13 Scpleinlier 1871, was the 
loiirth son and (il th child of Itohert Gibbs 
Weston, a loa-hrolfcr in Mineinjr I.anc, hy 
his wife, y^iuelia, (lauj,ditcr of Ur. Roliert 
Valentino. His fatlier came of a Leicester¬ 
shire family, but three of bis gTand]nirents 
Avei'c Scots, and he was )>roud of his descent 
from two Kcventccnth-ecntury bishops of 
Brceliin—stalwart cpiseo]ia!ians in dark 
day.s. lie was educated at Diihvich CoHeffe 
and Ti'inity College, Oxford, whore lie 
obtained a first class in the honour school 
of theology in 18!)3. lie was ordained 
dciicoii in 180't and priest in 181)5. His 
first curacy (1894-1890) was at the 'I'riiuty 
College mission in Stratford, l*]astI.o«(lon, 
his second (1806-1898) at St. fllattiiew’s, 
Westminster. 

In 1898 Weston joined the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, and for nine 
years was stationed at Zaiv/.ilmr. His 
work tlierc was ehiclly educational—from 
1001 to 1908 ho was principal of St. 
Andrew’s Tniiuing Ctdiege, Kiiingani— 
and he lived an ascelie life, almost entirely 
with Africans, learning, as few bavc done, 
what was in tlicir minds. He found time, 
however, to write The One Christ (1907), 
dealing witli the Kemsis of Our Lord, a 
book which won the approval of Pi-ofcssor.s 
Sauday and Swete, of Bishop Goi-c, and of 


Canon Scott Hcdluiid. In 15)08 Weston 
was coasccrateil hi.shop of /an/.ihav on tlie 
I’csigiialion of Ur. J. E. lline. lie at once 
.set to work, organizing and leorgiinizing 
inission stations Ihrouglioul, liis diocese^, 
walking hundreds of miles each yearon the 
mainland, sellliug v<‘.vc;d ([iieslioiis of 
morals and adininisteiing disci])!ine, In 
'/imv/.lhur he superiiitemlcd work among 
iMoliainmedans, and tlid miidi I'or the 
.spiritual life of his diocese by founding 
the Ortler of the Ui\'ini; Compassion in 

In June 1013, wilhout consulling 
Weston, the J»isho[)S of Mondmsa and 
Uganda eonebu\e<i at Kdutyu a concordiit 
with emdain protcslnut dcnomiinitions, 
which, ill Weston’s view, cmiiproiniscd 
the Church of England, and lie denounced 
the seheine to the urcliliisho]) of CaiUer- 
hury. At the same Lime he was nuieli 
eoiieerneil about certain modernist teach¬ 
ing in l.'’,uglaud, aiul wrote a pamijldct— 
(•'.('.civsia Au}>lh:nuu — For K'hnt does she. 
sliiiul? (1013). Rotti Weston's action and 
hi.s panijihlet oeeiiHiuned a sliv; liisliups 
and seliolars wrote, pamphlets for ami 
against the. author, while Llie newspajicrs 
were deluged with eorrespoiuienee. Arcli- 
hisiiop Uavicison le|.v.] sunumined Woslnn 
to ooiiic home, referred tlie one siihjectto 
the staiiding eoinmitliHi of ttie Laiahotli 
(.'oiiferenee, ami tin; olhi'i' to Convocation. 
Eiiially in 1015 he piililislied a deidsion on 
the Kikuyu queslkm whieli was a very 
diplomatic document. ^Vision dcl'cnded 
his views on the Cliureii in 'I'lie ]’'uliiess oj 
Christ (101(5), hut the liooli was t oo original 
for most theologians and loo ahsl.rad. tor 
the general puhlie. Against (he modernists 
he wrote 2'he. Christ and lli.'i Critics (1919), 
which was not persuasive. 

Meantime tlie Kui’o]iean War had lirolcon 
out, and M’e.ston returned l.o his dioecse to 
(in<l all his staff on itie mainland inlerncd 
by the Genuaiis. He wrote a littio book 
which had a wiilc eirenlalion, C<)nijii('rin ;4 
and to Comiiier (1918), based on the 
sufferings of Our Lord, with Mu* olijecl of 
eoiisoliiig imiuriiers and suslainiiig eoiii- 
lialaiils ill tlie J''ail.li. He next made an 
offer to the emhurrassed goveriimeiit of 
Zail/ihar to raise a corps of curriers foi' the 
eoiiveyunee of supplies up coiiiilry, Six 
huiidreil volunteered at once in /anziliar, 
and crossing wilh them lo I be inainhiml, 
he commanded, will) llu; rank of major, 
lirst and last, ‘2,50(1 men, He led them up 
country, aiul did not lose u single case. 
There was some sickness, but no one died, 
although previously the mortality among 
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the carders had been terrible. For this 
service he received the 

In 1020 Weston ciime to England for 
the Liiinbetli CoiifercJiee. The bishops 
•\vlio did not kno^v hinr expected a wild 
fanatic; tlicy found a great orator, full 
of sweet reasonableness. The appeal for 
\]iiity wliich they issued was partly drafted 
by Weston and owed nrueh to bis inspira¬ 
tion. While at liotne he was indignant at 
the circular which was issued by Lord 
Milner, the secretary of state for the 
Colonics, on forced and ‘encouraged’ 
laljuur in Africa, IJis Serfs of Great lirilain 
(1!)20) Avas licrce, but Mr. .1. IT. Oldham, 
of the World Missionary Conference, pre¬ 
vailed on him to moderate his attitude, 
and tlie niemorancUim drawn up by both 
of them w'as signed by leading politicians 
of all parties, The circular was ultimately 
witlidraw n by Lord Milner’s successor, Mr. 
AVinston Churclutl. In 1023 Weston paid 
another short visit to England, and pre¬ 
sided at the .second Anglo-Catholic Con¬ 
gress. For a week bis personality dominated 
great aiulicnocs in the Albert Hall; and 
with his usual iinpnlsivcness he scut gi-ect- 
ings from the congress to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the ceumeuical patristreh, and 
tlie pope. He mnintaitied quite correctly 
that this W'as in aeeorcl with thcLainbctli 
resolution, but it w'as misunderstood both 
at Home and in England. On returning 
to Africa in August 1023, lie .started once 
more on a visitation of his diocese, walking 
several hundreds of milc.s. In October 
1924 be contracted ]>lood poisoning 
throiigii having a carbuncle cut by liis 
cook-boy. He inanuged to rencli his 
palace, a luit rvluch he iiad built for him¬ 
self at Hegongo, and died 2 November 
1924. 

Weston might have been a gi-cat theo¬ 
logian if he liad stayed on in Oxford after 
taking his degree, as 1‘rofcssor Sanday 
wished him to do ; but he wiis a bom leader 
of men with a magnetic iidlucuee over in¬ 
dividuals. I-Tis eloc(iicuec could hold 10,000 
loeople in the Albert Hull enthralled; 
lie could also fascinate little African 
boys in a remote village. Tic was equally 
at lioitic in England and in Africa, and his 
syiu[ialliy was sucili that Afriean.s rcganled 
liiin as one of tliemselvos. He tlcvotod 
all bis great ])Owev,s to building up an 
African Chuveb in native African com¬ 
munities and [iroN'iding them rvith a stern 
discipline which they Avere to be encour- 
ageil to enforce tlicmselvo.s. ITc thought 
that only in this Avay could the race 
sloAvly develop on its own lines, and be 


preserved from the disintegrating force of 
an alien civilviation. 

[H. Maynard Smith, Fravk, Bishop of 
Zanzibar (containing photogrnpha of Weston), 
1020.] H. Maynaiid Smith. 

WTLT, CHRISTIAAN RUDOLPH DE 
(1854-1022), Boer general and politician. 
[See De Wi?r.] 

IITiYMAN, STANLEY JOHN (18.55- 
1928), novelist, the second son of Thomas 
Weyinan, a LudloAV solicitor, by his wife, 
Mary Maria, daughter of Samuel Black, 
W'as bom at Ludlow 7 August 18.?.'). He 
was educated at Ludlow grammar school, 
at ShrcAvsbiu-y School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, Avhere he obtained a 
second class in modern history in 1877. 
He shoAved no literary precocity, and Avrotc 
nothing save a few trilling skctchc.s of 
imivei-sity life and clnuaeter, more than 
one of them published in Chambers's 
Journal, until overmuch leisure and scanty 
income compelled more .serious efforts, He 
had been called to the bar by t.he Inner 
Temple in 1881, and had gone on the Ox¬ 
ford circuit, with so little material result 
that ^vl\cn challenged by the lucome Tax 
authorities he coii!<] produce a fee-book 
showing an iinnual income of only £180. 
Some short stories Avere accepted by the 
Cor)ihill Magazine, and its editor, James 
Payu, suggested to him work on a larger 
scale. The chance of picking up in his 
chib Ilenrj’ White’s Miissucre of St. 
Barlhohmczo led to his Avriling The House 
of the Wolf (1890). 'J’liis run .serially in 
the English lllusirafcd Magazine during 
1888, but, ns a book, could find no 
publisher for seven year.s. The A'eit) Rector 
(1891) already revealed w'hat was long 
afterwards to be amply lUauifestcd, Woy- 
mun’s tuliniralion for Trollope. But for 
.some years lie Avas lured iato tbe Avviting 
of highly popular hislovical romances, in 
some of Avhieli he made admirable use of 
iiis knoAvlcdge of the by-\vay,s of Freneli 
history. A Gcniicnwn of ]’'ra»cc. (1893) 
luiiig lire for three inoiitlis after publica¬ 
tion, and then came into iinmou.se demand. 
.Among its successors avcic: The Man in 
iJIar./c (189-1), The Red Cockade (189.5), 
Under the lied Robe (1890, afterwards 
dramatized at the TlaymarkcE; Theatre), 
The Castle. Jmi (1S‘.)8), The Long Night 
(1908). Chippinge (1901)), its author’s 
favourite, Aveli shoAved his ability to u.sc 
an English setting uiul dispense Avith cloak 
and SAYord. Ovinglon's Hank (1022), hi.s 
.second work after a self-imposed silence 
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from 1(H)H to is pcrliftps the most co. WaLprlbnl, 24 Miiy 1800, the eldest 

Holid proof Hint Weymiin wns not depen- child of Thonms Wlieiilley, a labourov, by 
dciiloii t.hc; iiH'io accessories of romance, his wife, Johanna Hyaii. AVIien he wng 
The earlier \\'cyninii was regarded by nine years old Ids family migrated to tlie 
every om; ns firsL-rato reading for hoj's.nnt I mining village of Bargeddie, I-aiiiivksliirc, 
liy Ciscar \Mlde, wlio wished to prociive his where the father found employniciil, in a 
roinanecs for the inmates of KcndiiiggJwl, local coal pit; and from Baigeddic John 
as llrst-rutc reading for convicts; the later travelled daily to the Uonuin CaLliolic 
VVcymiin,uIthonghpopular,lmvdlyrcecivcd school at Ihiillieston. Tlic extreme po\’crty 
what wns due to his developed power of and miserable housing conditions of his 
historicnlimaginationandskilliiircprosent' cliiklhoocl—the fntiire minister of health 
ingsocinlcoiidiLlonsmuLbroadnioveinciits. was reared with ten lirolhers and sisters 
Weyinan’s estimate of himself was in a single-aiiiirtmciit house willi neitlier 
modest enongli, and Jic was iiiifler no fJrainiige nor water supply--left him with 
illusions as to his good luck in linding a bitter memories and coloured nnicli of liis 
waiting public. Thoiigli fortunate in the political activity in JiUer years. At the 
moment of his debut, and not least in the age of eleven he liad to leave .school and 
misunderstanding wliieli i-ankcd him with go down Llic coal-mine to assist his fatlicr, 
R. h. .Stevenson, Quiller-Couch, and other but he attended evening classes, read oin- 
inastors or pO])ulavi’/.ci's of the ‘new’ iiivorously, especially' the politienl prints 
romance—injxvrtas oUlasScoltorDninas of the UniLe<l Irish liOaguc, and taught 
—VVeynian w'oiild jiiobably at any time himself sborlband. At the age of twenty- 
have won recognition for Iiis sense of a four he left the coal-pits aiul secured em- 
situation. The higher gifts which enabled ployment as a slu)[) assistant, later engag- 
him—in Chippinge, for example—to re- iiig in a small grocery ventmeof his osvn, 
produce the otmospliorc of a period, not wliieli, how'cver, did not prosper, In 1896 
simple nor obviously romantic, were per- he married Mary, dungliter of Bernard 
ceplibic ehieily by readers who w'crc not Maehan, publisher, of (Glasgow, 
much attracted by the picturcstiuc sim- After his grocery venture Wdicatley in 
plieitics of his earlier tales. 1002 seeured employment for a siiort 

Weyman made a habit oftrnvcllingovcr period as a reporter, and then as an ud- 
any foieigii coimLry wdiieh was to be the vertisement canvasser I'or the (ihtsgow 
scene of one of his hooks, often in the Observer and OailKilie Jlcyrtld; hut in 1012 
company of the novelist, Henry Sctoii he conceived the irh'a of etignging in 
Mcrriiimn. At the end of 188i5, when his pai'tncr.sliip with iinoLhcr (‘iiiiiloyee and 
coin]>anion ivas a yovugcr brother, and he .settingijpajnJbli.shjnglHi.sines.'i in lllnsgon' 
was travelling in the south of France, lie dealing chiclly witli sliopkecpcrs’ adver- 
wns ni'i'cstcd on an absurd suspicion of tisement calcndnrs. Tliis project rapidly 
being a spy', an incident which evoked the dcvclojicd under Wheatley’s giiidanee into 
intervention of the British ambassador, a limited comjmny (Moxton and Walsh 
Lord I^yons, a protest in the British pre.ss, Ltd.), with widespread rainificalions and 
and some notice in pailiaincnt. Switzer- agcncic.s, freeing him from liiiimoial 
land yielded him a pleasanter cxjicricnee, anxiety, and cnnbling him to give his tsvo 
when the nmiiiciiial authonties of Geneva cliildrcn a university cihicalion. 
made Ihm a presentation ns a trilnitc to As a young 1000* Wheatley was a keen 
the historical accuracy of his romance, TAe adherent of the politics of the TJtiiLed Ivisli 
Long Night. League, at tiiat Lime an all-powerful 

For the last thirty years of his life organization aniong the Irish emigrants 
Wcytnnn lived at Ruthin, Denbighshire, and their dcscmulanlH in the West of 
where he was cliaivmnn of the bench of Scotland; and it was not until B)()H, when 
magistrates and did otiinr useful service in he was ( Iiirty-niiie years old, l.hal he joined 
local affairs. lie married in ISOJiGliarlottc, tlic in<lc])cn(lent hilmiir pai ty. 'i'iumec- 
claiighter of tiie Itev. Richard Panting; forward lie was an aetive and inlhiential 
they had no children. He died at Ruthin (igurc in the labour and socialist inovc- 
10 April 1928. ineiit. 11c made a special study of local 

[The Bookman, August 1008; Cornhill government problems, and atlraetcd large 
Magazine, June 1028; private information.] audience.s by Ins .speeches and addresses 
T. K Wer-nr. on housing, Jiciilt/i, and Ihiance. He 
formed and bcenine lust chairman of tlie 
WHIiiATLEY, JOHN (1860-1930), Catholic Socialist Society, an organization 
labour politician, was born at Bonmahon, which did much to win over Irish voters to 
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the labour parly; he engaged in spirited dis¬ 
putations -with Catholic clergy, and when 
he was first elected to the Lanarkshire 
county council in 1000, by the narrow 
majority of two votes, it was against a 
sitting Catholic moderate member. When 
tlic Shcttlcstoii district of Lanarkshire was 
incorporated in the city of Glasgow in 
1910 he held his sent. He became chair¬ 
man of the Glasgow town council labour 
party, aniagistrute, and a Icadingexponent 
of the policy of niunicipal housing at 
rents within the com])ctcnce of the poor. 
He urged the erection of cottages by 
go^'crninent loan, free of interest charge, 
arguing that such cottages could tlicn be 
routed at £8 per annum. 

Jn 1918 Wheatley stood for parliament 
for the vShettlcston division of Glasgow, 
and was defeated by 72 votes. In 1022 he 
captured tbc seat, lioldiijg it at the next 
four elections until liis death. In parlia¬ 
ment he was soon rccogniy.cd as a powerful 
force in debate, and so rapidly came to the 
i'rout that within two years of Ills appear¬ 
ance at Westminster he was appointed 
n\inistcr for health in the labour ministry. 
During his nine months of ofiice (his 
activities occupy 30 columns in. the index 
to the Official licporl of the House of 
Commons) Wheatley was responsible for 
the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
commonly referred to by housingreformers 
and administrators as the Wheatley Act. 
This Act was designed to assist the local 
authorities in a /ifteen-year programme 
for building two and a half million houses 
to be let at rents wliich tbc average work¬ 
ing-class family could alTord to pay; a 
national subsidy was fixed, by agreement 
with the local authorities, for a trial period, 
at £9 per house; the building trades were 
induced to co-ojicratc by permitting 
more aiijircnlioes, and a suiiplemcntary 
measure to prevent profiteering in building 
materials was jiromisod. 

After the general election of October 
1024 Wheatley drifted away from his 
former government colleagues and, de¬ 
clining to sit with them on the front 
opposition bench, joined the left v.’ing 
independent labour party group on tbc 
biiok benches. To a considcraldc extent 
he lost his inlliicncc in the laljour party, 
and when another labour government was 
formed in 1.929 he was not invited to take 
oHice, He became more and more identi¬ 
fied witli revolutionary .“ioeialist views and 
witii left wing criticism of the labour 
government; but his activities were im¬ 
paired by indifferent health. He died at 


Shcttleston 12 May 1930, and was sur¬ 
vived by his wife and a son and daughter. 

\The Times, 13 May 1030; flics of the For¬ 
ward newspaper 1000-1030; The Book oj Ihe 
Labour Party, vo\s. i-iii, 1028; The Enqjclo- 
]}iK(lia of the Labour Movement, vol. ili, March 
1928.] T. JOUNSTON. 

W'HIDLEY, CHARLES (1850-1930), 
scholar, critic, and journalist, born at 
Sittingbourne, Kent, 0 December 18.50, 
was tbc eldest son of Ambrose Whibley, 
merchant, by his second wife, Mary Jcim 
Davey. Whibley was educated at Bristol 
grammar school and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where be ^von a scholarship in 
1879, and obtained a firsb class in the class¬ 
ical tripos of 1883. He was always attached 
to Ins college, and kept in touch with it 
by frequent visits to Cambridge. In 1912 
lie was elected an Jjonorary fellow of 
Jesus College, a distinction 'which he 
greatly priced. 

On tnlriiig his degree Whibley at once 
adopted the profession of letters. For 
about three years he was in the editorial 
department of Cassell & Co.; but salaried 
work was not congenial to one who prized 
independence as he did. It was his asso¬ 
ciation witli literary friends of like tastes 
wth himself wdiieh muiiily determined the 
coxirse of his life. In 1880 lie published 
In Cap and Gmvm 'Three Ccnluries of 
Cambridge IFB, a collection of Cambridge 
verses for which he wrote an introduction 
and notes. The most important of his 
curly conucxious was wibli IV. E. Henley 
[q.v.], whom lie as.si.sLed in the conduct of 
the A'cois Observer (tiftcrwariiii called the 
National Observer), one of tlie leading 
critical and political publications of its 
day. Whibley found in Henley a kindred 
spirit, a high tory, n jmet and scliolar of 
the finest taste, and a fierce denouncer of 
all that was jiretentious and insincere. 
When Henley projected ‘ 'I'he Tudor Trans¬ 
lations*, a series of reprints, with critical 
introductions, of the best-known transla¬ 
tions of classical and other authors into 
English of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods,^Vlhblcyv'as responsible for many 
of the introductions, including those to 
Philemon Holland’s Suetonius (1809) and 
Urquhart and Motteux’s Rabelais (1000). 
At a later date (3924) he himself edited a 
second scries, and ivrote the introduction 
to Thomas IleywoocL’s Sallust. 

In 1893 Henley rc-signcd tlie editorship 
of the National Observer, and Whibley 
allied himself with H. J. C. Cast [q.v.J, 
then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
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I^rd NorthcUffc lie piu<l u visit iu 1007 
to the Unilecl Stales, led to his 


wluc li was at tluit tune tl\c mast bnllitiut 
of Llic London evening i»ews|H\j)ers. lie 
also wi'olc Coi' tUe iVcto Ueviao. In 181M 
Wliihley went, to Paris as correspondent 
Tor the PaU Hlall (iazclle, ami there Kpeiit 
sf>inc' of liis lia|)])iest days in the society 
of Pi'cnch poets aiul lilliruleurSi parti- 
eiilniiy of Slcplmiu; Miillarnid (of whom in 
lal(‘i' life he would tdl many delightful 
stories), of Marcel Solivvub (tlie great 
antiioi'ity on Fran(;ois Villon), and of Ihiul 
Valery. There also, in 18{)t), Wliiblcy 
nuiiried his fust wife, bitliel, daughter of 
tiic sculptor John Ilirnie Philip [q.v.] and 
ti sister-in-law of J. M. Wliistlcr. 

Soon aftci'wards Wliiblcy returned to 
P’-nglaiid and formed an associaHon wiUi 
lihtcku'und’s Magazine M’liicli remained 
unbroken during most of the rest of Ins 
life. RIontli by nioivtli for more than 
twenty-live years he contrilnited to that 
magazine the articles Jieadcd ‘Musings 
^vit^lollt Method’. They were anonymous, 
but Wliibley\s authorship of tliein was an 
open secret; and he was justly proud of the 
fact that (luring a quarter of a century he 
liad only failed to contribute to two or 
three numbers of JiJachcood. Tlie articles 
ranged over a great variety of siilqccts. 
He dealt "with current politics from the 
standpoint of the highest toryism, mid 
with ethical and literary inntters as a 
cn itie wliosecrinipmont of wit and learning 
rendered him formidable in the Cirstigalion 
of all whicili seemed to him to fall .short 
of h\9 owi\ high slandartl of manners and 
sincerity. 

Between 18G7 and lOOl Whihicy 
jjiibli.shcd A Hook of Scouiidi'cls (185)7), 
i^iudica in Fran kness (18S)8)//7ie Pageantnj 
of Life (1900), and Lilerartj Porirails (1 Ofll). 
The.sc were volumes of critical and liLs- 
toi’ical es.say.s, many of ndiielihad apjicarcd 
before, either in magazine.s or as contrihu- 
tions to sucli works as the Cambridge 
Tlistorif of FngUsh Lifer/tlure or as intro¬ 
ductions to ])ooks wlu'cli he liad edited. 
He also wrote brief sturlies of Tliackemn 
(190J) and of ]yiHiam PHt (190(5), us well 
ns iiitroduotions to Edward Ilall’.s Ilenrij 
VIII (1001), Disraeli’s Life of Lord Ceorge 
Benlinck (lOO.'j), Sir Tliomas Biwne’.s 
Itcligio Medici (1900), and .selected poems 
of Byron (1907). During these years 
Wliiblcy formed a warm friendship witli 
Lord Nortliclirfc [q.v. |, and at bis instance 
contributed for some years to the lJuilff 
Mail tile ‘Letters of an Hnglishiiian’ 
(collected and published in 1915), full of 
vigorous and often ironical comments on 
the affairs or the follies of tlic day. With 


writing lus American Sketches, published 
ill 1908, III tlie.se he recorded bis observa¬ 
tions and iin|iressions of n people who, in 
hi.s judgement, were lo lie regarded not as 
a young hut as an old nation. 

Id 19M Wliiblcy piiblislied A Call lo 
Arms, and in 1917 an essay on [hizlitfcatul 
a volume of Political Porirails. In tlie 
same year he gave tlie J^eslie Stoplicn 
lecture at Cnmliridge on Sivifl, siihsc- 
!(Iiicnlly publi.shcd. About, this time ho 
IniiEt for him.self at (,'i'(‘at IJrielcliill, near 
Uhitclilcy, u pleasant eomitry house, with 
a large library to lion sc Mie l)uol(SAvlii(dil)i,s 
successful lilerary labours liad enabled 
him to collcet. Aftei' llic European IVar 
IVliiblcy published Liir.rari/ Studies 
an edition of Georgia Wyiidhanrs J'issaijs 
in liomautic. Literature (l!)l!)), a sc-coiid 
.seric.s of PoliUcal Porirails (192:{), Lord 
John Manncr.s and his Ji'riciifis (19‘Jo), aiul 
an hitrodiiction to Pohiiiso)/ (S'usoc ( 19^5), 
liosidcs editing the Colleclrtl Kssaj/s (19i'i')j 
of his old fnend, Professor William Palon 
Ker[(j.v.J. lie also worlu'd for many yeiirs 
asreuderfortbe publishing linn ol'Maimiil- 
laii and Co., llic head of wliieli, Sir End- 
eriek Macmillan, was anniher friend to 
whom he was bomul liy strong tics and 
who bore tcsliniouy In Vlie great value to 
hi.s firm of Whibley’.s Ivceii Judgemenf:, 

In 1927 \Vhibley, \vhos(‘, iirst, wife had 
died in 1920, married I’liilijipa, daiigliler 
of Sir Waller italeigh )>rnl'essoY of 

Englisli lileraliii'e at Oxlbi'd. Put Ids 
lieallhwas now beginuing In fail, h’nr soaw. 
years lie suffered from acid (> n('uridgia, I he 
weakening effect t)f whieli tUKloulilcdly 
shorlened liis ]if<^ He di(!d at Ilyeics 
'!• iMureli 1980, at the age of seventy, lie 
Imd no children. 

A hare reiKird of lii.s V’<]r]<: can give but 
little Idea of Whibley's place in tlie esli- 
ination of liis eontemporaries, whitdi is 
attributalile at least us much lo the elTeet 
of his pensniialily on tliose wlio came 
into contact with iiiin a?i lo liis lilerary 
eminence, 'i'hc waniiUi of bis bimian sym- 
pathics. Ills brilHiint ivil, ids love fd'good 
elieer, of good lalk, and of all lliat wa.s 
vital and .siiici't'e marie him I Ik- Ix'sl, (if 
eoinpaiiiniis. He bad lii,s prejudice's, lo 
which he wouM .somelinu'.s gi\’ir idai'tiiing 
e.xprcssioii; but his ini[H'ecal)lir intcileci mil 
honc.sty and the courageous \-igniir of mind 
and spirit which Hiione out in lii.s eoin’cr- 
sation made him an ndviiowledgcil loader 
amonghi.sintimates. In this, a.s in some 
of his other qualities, including his unbend- 
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ing toryism, he resembled Dr. Johnson; Street (180D). Having thus broken with 
and it may well be that like Johnson he seal-ciigrnving, and made acquaintance 
willratherlivcthrouglithcinfliieneewlueh with continental life, Whiteing in 1800 
he exerted on tliose wlio wei’c privileged to made his first essay in journalism with 
know liim than through the written word, a series of satirical articles on political 
Nevertheless, he was a great master of the and social subjects, in tlie Evening Star. 
written word. He maintained throughout These were published in book form in 
his life the loftiest atimdards of his craft: 1867 under the title of Mr. Sprouts—IJis 
his literary style was in the highest degree Opinions. Mi'. Sprouts is ‘a costermonger 
cliastc and austere. His most ephemeral who gets into parliament and becomes one 
\vork—and iiuich of it was ephemeral— of the most practical members, rivalling 
was always that of a scholar; andalthough Bernal Osborne in his wit and Roebuck 
as a writer lie ^vas critical rather than in his satire’. In 1866 Whiteing joined 
constructive, he was a power in his time, the staff, under the editorship of .Justin 
[The Times, S March lOfiO; private informa- M‘Carthy, of the Morning Slav, Cor which 
tion; personal knowledge.] lie wrote articles on the Paris Exhibition 

D, 0. Mai.coi.m. of 1867. He then became the Paris cor¬ 
respondent of both the London World and 
WHITEING, RICHARD (1840-1928), the New York World, He lived in Paris, 
journalist and novelist, was born in travelling ns correspondent to Geneva (for 
London 27 July 1840, the only child of the Alabama arbitration, 1871-1872), to 
^Villiam Whiteing, a cleric in the Stamp Spain (1873), to Vienna, to Berlin, to 
OlTicc, by liis wife, Mary Lander, who died Bussia, and to Rome, In 1870 and 1878 
when her son was an infant. Richard he visited the United States of America. 
Whiteing lived with his father in Norfolk In 1876 Whiteing published his first 
Street, Strand, until he was nearly eight novel. The DemocracAi, under the pseu- 
years of age, when he was sent to a school doiiym of ‘Whyte Tliorn’. Tliis was ‘a 
which was conducted in the old palace at book of promise, but not of much positive 
Bromley-by-Bow, and then ‘as too young meidt’, nor was it followed up until after 
to be without a woman’s care’, he went twclvcyears—by 2'/(ei.9?n?)d(1888),whic]\ 
to live with foster-parents in St. John’s in its turn was succeeded after another 
AVood, and liiiiHiied his schooling there eleven years hy 5 John Street (1899). 
under a Ercucli refugee. He was tlicn From January 1874 to Hay 1875 Whiteing 
aijprcnticcd for seven years to Ccnjainin w'as sewing on the staff of the Manchester 
Wyon [q.v.], mcdalli.st and engraver of Guardian, but ho soon returned to Paris, 
.seals. In the evenings he attended art where he W'as contributing to that paper 
classes, lir.st at the Department of vSciencc in 1880. He did not leave Paris until about 
and Art at Marlljoroiigh House, then at 1886, when he -went back to London in 
Leigh’s Art School in Newman Street,and, order to join the staff of the Daily Nexos, 
for a short time, at the AVorking Men’s from which he resigned in 1800. His long 
College in Great Onnoud Street, where lie settlement in Paris resulted, in 1880, in 
c.ame into contact ^vith F, D. Maurice, John the publication of Living Laris and France 
Ruskiipaiul F. J.FinnivaU, Furnivall and (under the pseudonym of ‘Alb’) and, in 
his rowiiig-club for working girls ligure in 1900, of The Life of Paris. Three other 
AAliiteing’s novel, in/Ae (1900). novels and one book of essays followed 
AA’licn he had finished his apprentice- AA’liiteing’s retircmcjit from Journalism at 
ship, AAdiitoing set up for biimclf as an the age of lifty-nine: The Yellow Van 
engraver, ‘with parental aid, and with (1903), Ring hi//;e A^cro (1906),/(//Moon- 
varied fortunes, rno.stIy bad’. About LSGO shine (1007), luid Little People (essays on 
he undertook the seci'ctaiyship, at a salary ‘the M'orld’s nobodies and failnvc.s’, 1008). 
of £2 a week, in Paris, of an Anglo-French In 1915 he published a ]deiisant volume of 
W'orking-elass exhibition. He was‘without aiitobiograpliy, Mp Harvest, in winch lie 
i\M'ordofFrcnch,lnit\viLhpientiriilpigeon- meiitioiis ncitlicr hi.s marriage, nor, apart 
Gorman’, learned from a fellow engraver from mere passing allusions to two of 
of seals, ‘ and liy good liap they serve*I ’. At tlicni, any of his novels, 
a later period he. came to know Jules Simon AVliitciiig would iiol, be tlioiiglit of as a 
olllclally, Yves Guyot personally, Hilaire novclLst had it not been for tlie success of 
Degas liy siglit, and the brothers KlieRcclus No. 5 John Street. Tins was in some degree 
(the ethnologist) and ElLsce Rccliis (the a sequel to The Island, in ivhich Pitcairn 
geogniplicr) intimately. Elie appears ns Island is imagiiscd os an unsopliisticated 
A/.racl, a Russian anarchist, in A'o. 5 Jo/iii polity, its inhabitants innocently proud 
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of tlicif ineinbcrsliip of a British Empire of fourth .soil of Caplnin William WiTlcocIc7 
Uuosv 'i'hii* Pctso\^ oS of U\c l‘V.\st Ioi\v.\ Company’s sM-viet, by 

Qiuililywho dcpicils their happy state in his wife, Alary Martin. Ih* ^\'aH edueated 
1888, dies and leaves it to the narrator of privately in Engluiui, chiclly at Easton in 
No. 6 John Street to send them reports of Somcrsift. Like n(»t n few fanious soldiers 
Queen Victoria’s diaiuoml jubilee in 1H07. he failed more than ouee in the entrance 
No. 5 John Street is a tenemcnt-hoii.se, examination for the army. He was twice 
^vilh n harril)le basement and woivsc cellar. iinsuece.ssful for the Loyal Military Col- 
’i’licnnrratof',hiinRc]fsv‘personof<jua!ity’, lege, SaiMllmrst, rind was nearly twonly- 
livc.s there in disguise, for the purposes of one when lie left the laillege and Avaa 
his report to the Pitcairn I.slaudcrs, nnd gazetted in January 1878 to tlic lOOtli 
introduces tlic render to the otlicr in- Eoot, which he Joined at .lulhitidur in the 
mates—n ilo^ve^-gi^l (a virtuous Amazon, I'lmjab. Owingloaiicpidemie of cholera his 
rcininisocnt of Honowhs Isopel Berners), regiment was not aide to 1ak(! part in the 
a consumptive fuctory-girl, an amiable .second Afghan ^Var; tmt when 1 he .second 
rulliun, a Russian anarchist, and an oUl stage of it began iific'r the murder of Sir 
('liartist, who is also a survivor of the Lours Cavagimri [<|.v, | in .Sej>loml)(!r 1S7!3, 
charge of the Light Brigade. There is a J'oiing Willcoeks determined to gel. to the 
sLoiy, for the consumptive girl is to die, front, lie took the aiidaeiou.s step of 
as a protest against conditions in a rubber tclegraj)liing direct to liead-fiiuirlers at 
factory. The llower-girl is to die, too, in an Simla, offering liLs services. Jo ninety-niiie 
heroic attcm)>t to i)revciit the anarchist cases out of a Inmdied sucdi iiregulnr 
from bombing the liousc of the factory- action would have led to a sevtue olheial 
owner, The book, ns a work of nrt, siifrci'.s reprimand. In tins case, however, IVill- 
froin the tendentious eliEiraetcr of the cocks received a lelegnim directing him to 
story, while the reports of the state of iirocced to the front jit uiiee Jiiui to roj)ort 
England to the Pitcairn Islanders aim at at Peshawar. 

a luuiiour akin to (tuUiver's Travels and In this second phase of llie Arghan War 
Sartor Ticscniii.^. Whiteing’s novel. All Willcocks .served u.s a transjioi L odieer and 
I\loonsliine, i.s likewise a fsmtasy. learned many Ic.ssons ^vliieli ^'lOrc liiter to 

Whiteing’s autobiography, by its style, stand him in good .sLenkI. hlnrly in ] 881 he 
suggests that a line mijid luul been in part was again on active sei vice as Liimsjjort 
sacrificed during a long life to anonymous olliccr in the Midisud Wuziri expedilion, 
joiirnnlisni. His novels hear witness ton rejoining the lOOtli Loot Jit Umbniln in 
kind lieiirt. He was granted a civil list the followiiigyear. In 1884 he acE-epled an 
pension in 1010, and he died at Hnmp- uppointment iti the nc'wly formecl Army 
.stead 20 June 1028 in his eighty-eighth Transport Dejiartmcnt in Iiuliii, and \vus 
year. He married in 1800 Helen (who pit;- soon put in eliaigo (jf army triuis|)ort in 
deceased him by many years), niece of the ISaslern Eronlicr disLriets with liead- 
Townsend Hnnia, the brat United States quarters nt Assam. Iiulia wiis now called 
minister to Japan. Tliey had one son. upon to provide a eontiiigent for sei vice 
Among Whitciug’s wTitluga not previ- in the Sudan, and Caidaiu Willcoeks, as 
otisly mentioned are: Wonderful Escapes he had now bceoino, was selected for 
(revised . . . and original chapters luldcd transport duties. Returning in due e.onrse 
by R. Whiteing, &c., 1870), Drawing from to Assam, he was oime more selected for 
Delight (1012), and Doth Sides of the Cur- transport duties iu the Burnie.se Frontier 
tain (in collaboration with the Countess expedition of 1880. At liu; conelii.sion 
Genevieve dc Giicrbcl, nee Ward, 1918). of the expedition in Bt'cciriber 1887 he 
In addition to these he wrote introductions wa.s offered n permanent aiipointmeiit in 
to Erncr.son’s Essai/s, first scries (1008), tliennialgnmated CoimnisHai inl-'l'ijm.sport 
Tlioi'CQu’s Walden (1906), F. Lolidc’s Department, mid at the same time lie 
Women of the Second Empire (1007), nnd received a letter from his regiiueiital 
Y. V.Vereshchagin’s Napoleon 1 in conunaiMling oiliecr offering liim the 

Hussia (ISW)). nppoiiilment of adjutant of’tlic Doth 

{The Times, 00 June 1028; Ricluird I^'oot, wJlich had now become the Ist 
Wiiiteing, il/y Harvest, J0J5 (this gives very batlnlioii Prince of IVules’s J.ein.sLer 
few dates).] P. Page. ‘ Regiment (Royal Caiiadians). 

Although it entailed a jieeunijiry loss, 
WILLCOCKS, Sir JAMES (18.77- Willcocks wisely rejoined his battalion. 
1020), general, tvas born 1 April 1857 at He arrived with live ‘ribbons’, including 
Baraut in the Delhi district, India, tlw the D.S.O., n remarkable number for a 
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comparatively junior olficor of those days, theeiidoftlic ftrstycar’s fighting in France 
Willcoelis’s tcmu'c of the ncljutancy was Willcocks was awarded the G.C.M.G., 
not of long duration, for in 1880 he was friction had developed between him and 
again ordered on active service, this time Sir Douglas (afterwards Earl) Haig [q.v.], 
as intelligence olficcr in the Chin-Lushai who had been promoted general in Novein- 
expedition, and this was followed by a ber 1014 and commander of the newly 
further spell of active service in tlie Mani- formed First Army at the beginning of 
pur cx|)0(liiiati of 1801. 1915. Hithei'to Haig had been junior to 

For the next five years leave, polo, big- Willcocks. Now the situation was reversed, 
game shooting, and staff appointments in and Willcocks felt compelled to suggest 
India were Willcocks’s lot until, on 18 to the general olficer commanding the 
.Tune 1807, he received a telegram from First Army that, as his services apparently 
Simla informing him that he had been no longer met with the army eoinmander’s 
selected ns assistant adjutant-general of approval, he might be relieved of com- 
tiie held force tlien being formed in the mand of the Indian Corps. Accordingly, 
Tochi valley in Baluchistan on the North- having been promoted full general in May, 
West Frontier. On the conclusion of he resigned in September, 
that campaign in November Willcocks Willcoclca's military career was now at 
was offered by the War Office the post of an end, and a dignilicd retirement was 
second-in-commandoftlienewforceabout found for him as governor of Bermuda 
to be raised by AJaJor F. .1. D. (afterwards from 1917 to 1022. He died at Bharatpiir 
Lord) Liigard on tlie Niger in VVest Africa. 18 December 1020. 

Accepting the appointment, Willcocks Willcoclca was the uutlior of three very 
proceeded to England and thence to West readable books; l>'rom Kabtil io Kumassi 
Africa, arriving at Sierra Leone in March (1904), With the Indians in France (1920), 
1898. and The Romance of Soldiering and Sport 

In that year Willcocks took part in the (192S). 

Borgu campaign, and became in 1890 Willcocks mari'icd in 1880 Winifred, 
colonel-commandant of the West African second daughter of Colonel George Augus- 
Frontier force. Tlien came his first real tus W'ay, 7tli Bengal Infantry, and had 
chance as a cominandev, when he was one son. 

appointed to command the Ashanti field records; Willcocks’s own writings; 

lorce for the relict of Kumassi. In spite of Prince of U'ales'sFeinster Penimcni, 19H ; 
appalling dillicnlties Willcocks duly re- F,-ederick Edwin, Earl of Dirkenimd, by his 
lievod the place on 15 July 1900, and for son (the Earl of Birkenlieacl), vol. i, 1938; 
his services he was created IC.C.M.G., was private information; personal knowledge.] 
mentioned in the king's speech at tlic Whitton. 

opening of the iirst parliament of King 

Edward VII, and given the freedom of ^^'ILLS, Sin GEOUGE ALFRED, first 
the City of London. baronet, ofHlagdon (1854-1928), president 

In 1002 Willcocks joined the field force of the Iiniicrial Tolincco Company, phil- 
in South Africa, but he haclnooppoidimity aiithropist, W'as born at Bristol 3 June 
of displaying his genius for organization. 1854, the eldest son of Heiiiy Overton 
Returning to India, he was promoted Wilts, of Kclston Knoll, near Bath, by his 
major-general in 1000 and commanded wife, Alice Ilopkinson, of Manchester. He 
two expeditions on the North-West was educated first at Dr. I-Iudson’s private 
Frontier in 1908—such was bis rapidity of school, Manilla Hall, Clifton, whore lie wag 
action that Punch began to talk of ‘Will- contcmporai’y with T. H. "Whirren (after- 
coeks's Week-End Wars’. The soino yciir wards Sic Herbert Warren, x^i'csident of 
he Avas promoted !ic.iitenant-general. Two Magdalen College, Oxford), witli whom he 
yeiirs later (1010) he was apjioiiited to retained alifelongfrleiKlslhp. From about 
the command of the Northern army in 18(58 to 1872 he Avas at Mill Hill School, 
India. where he developed an interest in history 

IVillcoekf-; readied the zenith of his inili- which Avas maintained througliont his 
tary career when, in 191 -f, he AA’as ordcivd life. It was not eustoinary at that time to 
to proceed to France in conimaiKl of the send to the uniA'crsity boy.s who were 
Imiiau Army Corps, then on itsway to take intended for a business career. ^Vills al- 
part in the Euiopenn War. Everything ways rcgi'ctted his lack of a university 
liointed to his ultimate ajipointmcnt to education, a subject in Avhicli in later life 
the high position of eominauder-in-chief in he took the kcenc.st intCi'Cst. 

India. But it was not to be. Although atj In. October 1874, at the age of twenty, 
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AVills ctitcrcjcl the Jli istol tobucco linn ol' 
W. D. and H. O. Wills. This (inn lint! 
had a coiiliiuio^is history from the early 
cightcoiith eantury. Wills’s lather, Henry 
Overton ^Vills, had retired fi-oin llie 
business and took no I'nrllicr part in the 
inanngeinent. Wills quickly proved his 
cfip.acity. He was trained in every depart¬ 
ment of the business, and in 1888 was 
mntlc manager of the liead-quartors and 
factory at Bediuinstor, near Bristol. In 
11)04 the tobacco trade in Great Britain 
was sci'ioiisiy threatened by American 
interests. George Wills and his cousin, 
William Henry Wills (afterwards Bsivoa 
Winterstokc, q.v.), were together resjioii- 
sible for conducting the intricate and dilli- 
ciilt negotiations which resulted in tlic 
foundation of the Imperial Tobacco Com¬ 
pany of Great Britain and Ireland in 1901. 
This iiidnsti-ial ‘ combine’, typical of many 
formed about that time, had, unlike many 
otliers, reinai’kable success from tlic bc- 
giuning; and tliis was largely due to i 
the personality and alnlity of Wills. On ' 
the death of Lord W'interstuke in 1911 
he became chairman of the company, and 
heremained actively in business imtill 924, 
when lie retired on account of failing 
health; lie continued, however, to net in 
an advisory capacity, with the title of 
president of the com[)any, until hi-s dcalh. i 

Wills took no part in polities, and never 
stood for miijiidpai olliec, although ho was 
sheriff of Bristol from 1801) to 1901); hut 
tliroirgliout iiis life lie took a keen interest i 
in Bristol charitable institutions, particu-1 
larly the General Hospital. After long 
association with it he became president 
of the lio.spital in 1013. He iiot merely | 
contributed mimilicently to its develop¬ 
ment and irmintenancc, but he was active 
and constant in administration, and also 
in visitation of the wards. He w'Bs a 
generous supporter of other hospitals and 
institutions. In 1000 lie purchased tlie 
Leigh Woods, on the banks of the Avon, 
and pre.scnte<l tlicrn to the National Trust, 
in order to preserve them for the public. 

Wills’s greatest public work W'us done 
for the university of Bristol, of which his 
i'atlier was the founder and first cluuiccllor. 
The University College of Bristol had been 
oiiened in 1870, In tlie early years of the 
twentieth ecntiiry a movement was set 
on foot to erect t}iecollegciiJtoaimivcrsit3', 
but little progic.ss was made with the 
scheme, in spite of the labours of an 
energetic committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lewis Fry. In 1908 Wills was 
president, for the year, of the Colston 


Society', a local Imdy for Mu! oncouriii'o- 
ment of rc-seiu’ch; and at the iiiiniml dimioi' 
of tlic sociclj' in tliat year he uimounced 
the gift of £100,000 fiom his rather, to¬ 
wards the eslal)ii.shiiig of u university ia 
Bristol. Wilts himself purehascai the 
Coomhc Dingle cstnle, ami e(iui[ipcd it 
iis playing /iekts fov the University. A 
charter for the Univerffity was granted in 
]9()U. Foiirj'cnrs later, in h'cbniary 1911), 
Will.s wrote h> ],cwis Fry, eliairman of the 
eoiinoil, staling simply that he and his 
brother, Ileiirj' Ilerliert Wills, eoiisidored 
the time to lie due for cixlending the 
University acid ensuring to it a building 
worthy of the city'; .'ie(;oi'(it/igl3', tiny 
ofrcrcflthc.siunol',t150,000. The I'luropcaii 
B'ar siipervencil when t he 'woi'k of build¬ 
ing had made only a little jirogress, and 
costs ro.se cuoriiuHi.sly; hut Wills, wlio 
always saw through to eomphdiou every 
project which he had initiated, gave 
cunlinncd support, noLwithslanding that 
' tile total e.vpcnditurc on the new huildiiig 
—grent liall, reception and leeture rooms, 
tower, and ollicc.s—aniomiLed l<i £(.i0(),{)(10, 
Wills always made it a rnli; to give funds 
for maintcnaiieea.s well as foreoiistruetion, 
and thus the Universily was relieved of 
very eonsidorahle ehaiges in Uie fulnre. 
He purchased the Vjcb*ria Hooins, Glil'ton, 
and cqnipfH’d them ns ii University iniinii, 
with a fund for inaiiiteiiaiiee. His final 
gift was to purchase an (estate on tlie 
: iiown.s, at Sttike Bishop, nml to build and 
'ernlow ii iiuigniiicciit; hall of' resichmec lor 
men. This was completed in 1020, the 
: year after his death. 

I Bc.si(les his princely' generosity' |,o tlie 
^iiiiversily of llri.stol, IVills rlevnlc/l niiieli 
time and energy to its allairs, llt^ was a 
governor of the old Uidvei'.sil y' ('ollege, and 
treasurer of the llnivei'sity from its 
foundation in 1909 uiiLil 1918. lie became 
a pro-clmiieellor in 1911 ; inid in I9i;5 he 
succeeded Lcwi.s Fry in l.lie (Jiicrous i)u.si- 
tioii of chairniun of tlm cniiucil. 

Wilts n as a mini of retiring but )(n'al»l<? 
nature, and he exercised a wide ])ei's()nal 
inliueiicc. Sy'ni|jallu4ie, and with ji keen 
sense of Innnonr, he. was alu ays appioaeh- 
alilc. He knew his Idlmceo hiisiui'ss 
thoroughly, bidiig a great judge* of leaf, 
and an iinsui'passisl manager of men. lie. 
was opposed to all I'l inns (d' spi'eulal ion or 
gaaibJing. Jlewa.s fnv<<(irahle to his n'orlc- 
iiieii joining a trade union, allhougii lie 
felt that no union could oll'i'i* I hem henefils 
equal to those wliich they already enjoyed 
in his M'orks, He was iiersimally' well 
known to very large iuimber.s of the 
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workers in the tobacco factory and was on 
the best possible terms with them; it was 
a source of satisfaction to him that there 
was never a strike in the factory in his 
time. 

Wills lived chieily at Burwalls, Leigh 
Woods, outside Clifton, and at Blagdon, 
Somerset, but lie usually went with his 
family for three or four weeks each year 
to Scotland, or to a farm which he owned 
at Aalc, in Uamsdelcn, Norway. Fishing 
and walking were his chief recreations. He 
was also keenly interested in music 
and pictures. 

Wills mari'icd in 1878 Susan Britton, 
daugfiter of Robert Proctor, of Clifton, 
and had one son and four daughtera. He 
was created a baronet in 1023, and received 
the honorary degree of D,C.L. from the 
university of Oxford in 1926; as he was 
unable to travel, the vice-chimoellor visited 
Bristol and conferred tlic degree on him 
in his own house—a signal honour. He 
died at Burwalis II July 1928, and was 
succeeded as second baronet by his son, 
George Vernon Proctor (born 1887). 

There is a portrait of Wills by Hugh 
Riviere in tlieUiiivei'sity buildings,Bristol, 
and another by Glyn Pliilpot in the oflicos 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company, Bcd- 
ininstev. 

[Private information.] II. B. Mowat. 

WILMOT, Sin SAINTHIX.L EARD- 
Lh'iY- (1852-1020), forester, w'as born at 
Hobart, Tasmania, 17 July 1852, the third 
son of Augustus Ilillicr Eardlcj'AVilmot, 
police magistrate in I-Iobarfc, and after 
1855 re,sitient in London, bj' his wife, 
IMatilda Jessie, daughter of John Dunn, 
banker, of Hobart. He was educated at 
I'kist Budlcigh, Devon, nuJ after a forestry 
training in Germany joined the Indian! 
Forest service in Dceoinber 1873, and W'as 
posted assistant conservator of forests in I 
the old Nortli-Wcst Provinces and Oiidh, I 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) Dietrich Brandis 
[q.v.] being at the time inspector-general 
of this new scrs’icc, inaugurated in 1S0-1<. 

F-ardley-Wilmot spent sixteen years us 
nn executive ollieer in the province. In 
1890 lie was jircimoted to udministrativc 
rank. The following eight years he passed 
as conservator in Oudli, and it was there 
that his orgiuii/ing ability, driving power, 
and greri t jjrofcssioDal knowledge attracted 
the attention of the local government and 
marked liiin out for yiibscqucnt prefer¬ 
ment. After further ser^’ieo in the north 
of the pi' 0 \’incc, Eardley-Wilinot was 
transferred in lt)(J0 to Burma, wlierc he 


spent three years. It ■was considered at 
the time that an oflicer who might be 
chosen for the head of the service must 
possess an acquaiiitauce 'Nvith the very 
valuable Bunnesc forests. He was never 
at home in Burma, and made no secret of 
his dislike of service in that country. Early 
in 1903 he was about to ask for the 
charge of the forest school and circle at 
Dchra Dun in the Meerut division of the 
United Province.s; failing this appoint¬ 
ment he proposed to retire. At this junc¬ 
ture Mr. H. C. Hill, the inspector-general 
of Indian forests, suddenly died, and 
Eardlcy-Wilinot ^vas appointed to the 
vacancy in February 1903. 

As inspector-general, apart from his 
activity in administrative matters, notably 
in effecting improvcincnts in the emolu¬ 
ments of the staff and in the forestry 
cdTication of the subordinate grades, 
Eardlcy-Wilmot’s greatest achievemenL 
was connected with the inuuguration of 
the Imperial Forest Research institute at 
Dehra Dun. The viceroy. Lord Curzon, 
was keenly interested in tlie introduction 
oPtlm scicntii'ic expert into India, and had 
already established an Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute. Tlic Fore,st In.stitute, the 
odicers of which were selected from the 
Indian Forest clepartmeut, came into 
being in 1906. From this small beginning 
—for buildings and equipment ba<l to be 
gradually obtained—was built up tlie 
magnificent Forest Research Institute, the 
largest of its kind in the world, which Avag 
formally opened by the viceroy. Lord 
Irwin, in 1929, only six days before 
Eardley-Wilmot’s death—evidence of the 
great value of the stej) taken in 1900. 

Eardlcy-Wilt not retired from t lie service 
in 1900, and in 1910 was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the newly foi'med 
Development Commi.s.sion. He served as 
a conimissiouer for live yoais, and was 
then appointed fore.stry advisor to the 
coimnissionevs, a post ^vlueh lie held until 
1919 when, on the passing of the Forestry 
Act, 1911, the Forestry Commission was 
formed; he then retii’ocl into private life. 
During his service on the Devciopincrit 
Commission the impro\cnicnt of forestry 
education at tiie universities aud in the 
agrieultiiral colleges was a chief aim, as 
was also, ■^vhere jiossible, the encourage¬ 
ment of afforestation amongst private 
proprietors. Grants with these objects in 
view -were made by the commi.ssion. 

It was during his service as conservator 
in the North-West Brovinces and Oudli 
that Eardley-lVilmot begun writing a 
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Korics ul' i)ii|ic‘rs on tlic silviculture ol’ some opcriitions lur the suppression of 
Iiuliiiii tree.s, eoniprisin^ Notes on the urincd bvigamljisti- While enonged on this 
Itci^ciii’i'iiiioii oj Sal (Sliorcn robusla). Notes duty iu IBSO, Wilson received a severe 
on Sal i'V;i7’,s7.s', Notes on Improvement wound over the eye and, ns a result 
Sul Coppice Ji'orests of Ondh, of the injury, rctiii iicd home late in 1887. 
Ndlr.s on the Treutineiil of Shislumi {DaC Whilst on sick leave lie set to work for 
hrr^iia .S’l.v.'joo) and Kliair {Acacia Catechu) entrance to the Staff (?ollc).f(!, and, after 
■i)i the Snh-llivuilai/an Tracts. These were passing tlie entrance examination in 1801, 
iniblisliccl by tiie Goverjunent of India in Joined tlicCollegeatCamhorleyin January 
iUe Appendix Scries ot the Indian T^orester 1802. At the Stult College lie made no 
and formed an im])ortant contribution iJartieuIarinarkas a sfudent but lie made 
to the mengre silvicultural knowledge of innny Ineiids. Meanwhile lie luui niarneil, 
Indian trees of tliivt day. ^Vhen inspector- iii 181)1, Cecil Mary, yoiiiigcst dangliter of 
general he publisliedA^oics 0/1 George Cecil Gore ^Vray, J.lh, of Ardiui' 
of Forests on the storage and rcgidalion of monu, co. Donegal. 

f/icWa(eT<S'u]3ph/(190(V). In 1010 appeared On leaving Ctxiuberley, aflc.v having 
liis Forest Life and Sjtort in India, a book been promoted captain in December 181)3, 
which has eonsidcraljle literary merit and, M'ilson remained at home until, early in 
from tlic point of view of forestry as well 180^1, he received a teiiiiiorary apjioint- 
as of natural liistory and sport, is regarded ment in the Intelligence Department at 
na a classic. Two other works followed, the War OHice, at tlic Jiciul of whicli was 
The Life of a Tiger (Idl l) and The Life of liis friend, unotlicr Irishman, Sir John 
nn Elephant (11)12), both of which give Ardagh [q.v.]. Tliere he was employed in 
evidence of a close study of the lore of the dealing mainly witli South African qiie.s- 
jungle. lions. But he did not complete the normal 

Enrdley-Wilmot was created C.I.E. in tenure of liis appointment, l/cing Ivans- 
1008 and K.C.l.E. in 1911. He wa« twice ferred in 1807, at tlic instance of the 
married I linst, in 1884 to Emma Eliy.abelli director of the department, us brigade- 
(died 1800), daughter of George Ca.scy, of major to the Uril Infantry l/rigaile. On the 
^Vinte^bolll'ne St. Leonards; secondly, ill outbreak of the South African War, 
ISOltoMabclBoisragoiijdaiightcrofWil- Wilson’s brigade was sent to the Cape 
iinrn Henvy Winter, liead of the tclcgrajdi under the eomniaiid of Major-General (Sir) 
department. General Post OlTice. Tliere Neville Lyttelton, as the 4tli brigadeof the 
was one daugiitcr of each inurringe. lie 2ii(l division. On aviival the troops were 
died at Henley-on-Tlianies 13 November ordered to Natal, where tlic 4th luigade 
1029. took part in the unfortunate bailie of 

[The Times, 14 November 1029; Nature, Colcnso (15 Deceinlier 1899). After this 
21 December 1020.] E. P. Stkuuino. failure a deadlock arose until Sir lledvcrs 

Bidlcr [q.v.] tried to turn tlicBoer position 
WILSON, Sir HENRY HUGHES, by moving westwards and then crossing 
baronet (180'lf-1922), lield-marsluil, the tiie Tugela river. Tlic attempt, in whicli 
sccondsonofJainesWilson,ofCurrygrane, Wilson took a full sliarc, onilcd in the 
Edgewoi'thstown, co. Longford, by his reverse at Spion Kop (24-25 Jauunry 
•wife, Constance Grace Martha, elde.st 1900). After these operations Lyttelton 
dauglitcr of James Freeman Hughes, of was iironioted to command u division and 
The Grove, Stillorgan, co. Dublin, was left the 4th brigade, liaviiig formed n liigli 
born at Ciirrygrane 5 May 1864. In 1877 oiJinionofhisbrigatie-mnjoiantlconceii'cd 
he was sent to Marlborough College, where a friendship for liiiii whicli later proved 
he worked for entrance into the armj'. to be greatly to WiLsoii’s advantage. 
Failing twice to gain admission into After the relief of Ladysmitli on 1 Marcli 
Woolwich and three timc.s into Sandhuv.st, the Natal liehl force, IVilson with it, 
in December 1882 he olitaiiicd a commis- eventually made its way into tlie 'J’ran.s- 
.sion without cxaiiniiatiori in the Loiigfonl vaal. After visiting Pretoria in order to 
Militia (tiien Gthbattalion,RiilcBrigadc); see l^ord Roberts, whose only son, lolled 
througli this channel he gained admission at Golenso, Inid been one of \\’iisoii’.s 
into the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, but Irish friends, he was selected for sci vicc on 
was immediately transferred to the Rille the hea<l-(piart(!rH stafr, lirst as dcjnity- 
Brigadc, being gazetted into it in Novein- asslstaiit-qimrtcniia.stci'-gencral and then 
ber 1884. The l.st battalion, -which he us nssistnnt-milituvy-sccrcLary. In the 
joined in India, proceeded to Burma soon latter capacity he returned to England 
after In order to take part in tire trouble- with Lord Roberts in January 1901. For 
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his South African Kcrviee he received the popularity. He had been created a C.B. 
D.S.O. in June and w as promoted brevet- in 1008. In his new position he rapidly 
lieutenant-colonel on 8 December, the day acquired great influence, and concentrated 
following liis attaining the rank of major his energies on elaborating schemea for the 
in his own regiment. Tliis early promo- instant support of Bbance by the entire 
tion, combined witli the support of such armed resources of Great Britain in the 
influential patrons, was certain to lead eventofanoutbi'eakofwaT-withGermany. 
to further advancement. He often visited France, sometimes in 

Anxious to secure a home appointment, company with Sir John French (afterwards 
Wilson, in February 1002, obtained com- Earl of Ypves, q.v.), and thereby still 
inand of the 0th provisional battalion furthcrcomniittcdthcBritishgovernment 
at Colchester, and held that position for to the policy of armed support of France, 
exactly one year. Having thus qualified But his plans, admirably worked out in 
for fresh staff appointment, he was made detail, were largely based on two faulty 
a deputy-assistant-adjutant-gcncralin the premisses: first, they relega ted to a merely 
military training branch of the War Office secondary place any potential interven- 
in April 1008, being advanced to assistant” tion of the British fleet; secondly, they 
adjutant-general in the following June, entirely subordinated the action of the 
His work v’as connected with the training British army to French plans, with inade- 
of the auxiliary forces, andinthatcapacity quatc advantages to, or regard for. Bri¬ 
be often accompanied Lord Roberts on tisli military needs. Moreover, insulTiciont 
official tours. In 1004 there began the thoughtwaspaidtomanypraeticaldctails 
reorganization of the War Odice and the of command. The Franco-German crisis 
formation of the new general staff; during of 1011 passed off, and Wilson accelerated 
the unsettled period which ensued Wilson his plans for the is’arlike action which he 
was busily engaged on tasks that were now advocated in public utterances, while 
after his own heart. Largely as the result in the meautiiuc his relations with General 
of these he was promoted brcvct-colonel Foch grew still more intimate. InNovem- 
in December 1004, and fliially appointed ber 1013 he was promoted major-general, 
by Sir Neville Lyttelton, now chief of the Then, in the spring of 1914, occurred tlie 
general staff, to be commandant of the Curragh incident, the result of the British 
Staff College, with the rank of brigadier- goverument’s apparent intention of cocr- 
gcncral, in January 1907. cing Bister by armed force to fiarticipate 

At Camberley Wilson soon displayed in the grant of Irish Home Rule. The 
many attributes of the sncecssfiil teacher, cavalry oflicers at the Curragh declared 
and, thanks to a vivid personalitj’’, a tliat they woxikl resign their commissions 
remarkable facility for public speaking, a rather than take action against Ulster, 
never-failing humorous turn of expression, and the episode led to the resignation of 
and a penchant for the dramatic, he Sir John French, then chief of the Im- 
uchieved great popularity among the perial General Staff, and of Sir Joliii 
students, while his reputation as a lecturer Spencer Ewart[q.v.],the adjutnnt-geneml. 
spread throughout the army. In addition, Throughout the crisis Wilson, ns a protes- 
hesooninadehimsdfthcleadingcxponeiit tant Irishman, was active behind the 
of the policy of close co-operation with scenes in his support of the UIsLer cause. 
France in the event of a continental w’ar. The state of tension, both in Ireland and 
Here he found a virgin field for his talent in tlic generul European sitimtion, con- 
for lecturing, and he availed himself of the tinned with little abatement until the 
opportunity to the full. More pregnant sequel to the murders at Serajevo in .Tuly 
with fateful consequences was the friend- 1914 led up to the British declaration of 
ship which at this iicriod he formed wiili war against Germany in .supjjort ofFrance 
General (afterwards Marshal) Foch, then on 4 August. Lord Kitchener [q.v.] there- 
head of the Fiench llcolc Siiperieure de uponbecamesccietary ofstatcfoi'V'ar. Of 
Guerre. As time went on Wilson became his views on iiuittcrs botii of strategy and 
more and more possessed by the idea of of raising the ‘new armies’, Wilson 
placing the British army at the disposal of strongly and o]ienly dis(ii)pr()\'cd. 

France in the event of The British Expeditionary Force landed 

In 1010 Wilson was chosen for the post in France under the orders of Sir John 
of director of military operations at the French, with Sir Archibakl Murray as 
War Odice, and on leaving Camberley in chief, and Wilson in the entirely new posi- 
Aiigust of that year he was made the tion of suh-cliief, of the general staff. The 
subject of unusual demonstrations of whole scheme of mobilization, ^vhich 
as9i 018 0 N 
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Wilson luui insjjirud, workwl suliiiiraidy. 
Oti M Anj'usl, IJritish !it“iul-(|iiai'l<;rs 
crossed to l'’initcc; the. tron|»s followed, 
and on ‘JU Ant»Mst were iilla<’kcd by tlic 
(U'l imui First Army at iVJoiis. The French 
jjidii of caiiijmign ali'wnly showetJ signs of 
coIlapHC, whilst eo-o)ieralioii lictwccii 
I'lcneli and liritisli nniiics }n-oved faulty, 
'i'lie rcLrejit began, (General Murray’s 
hcultli broke down, aiul Wilson hcuaine 
largely responsible for tlie work of general 
iiea<l-(puvrlers. In H])itc of an assunual air 
of light-lu'iirlcdiu'ss he could do little 
to retrie\'e tlse siLuatiou; indeed, at one 
moment lie seemed to be titled with siieli 
forebodings that he seat iiistriietions to 
the trooiis to burn their baggage and 
rollout at lull speed; Init both corps 
ccumnuiuleis, Sir Douglas Haig ami Sir 
llorace Smith-Uorrien [tj.v.], declined to 
issue such orders. TIte tide liirncd atthe 
]livor I\Iarne on 0 September; the ineon- 
cliisivc linllle of tlie Aisnefollowed, until, 
at the beginning of October, the !Rri- 
tisli army was transferred to Flandcr.s. 
Tlii'ougbotd Ibis period W'il.s’on performed 
the ■work of his olUee interrupted ])y 
frequent visits to French heml'tjiiartcrs. 
The battle of Ypres was next fought to the 
bitter end (Oel ober-Novenilier), but it was 
scarcely jiossiblc for the liigh eotnmnnd to 
influence tlie Tcsiilt, except by a dis[)lay of 
remarkable tenacity. In November the 
question arose wdicLlier ^Vilson should not 
succeed Gciierul IMiirray as chief of staff. 
The final decision, however, was not taken 
until 2,') Juiumry 1915, when Sir ^Villialn 
Robertson became chief of .stuff, while 
Wilson was appointed chief liaison ollicer 
with French lieiKl-(iui-irter.s, vceoiving the 
temporary rank of licutonQiit-gencnd, the 
latter distinction being ga'/etted on 19 
r'cbruary. He now ceased to exercise any 
direct influence over tlie cour.se of events 
in the field, and busied liiinscif with tlie 
political conduct of the Wur. InJiniolic 
appears to have become less hostile to the 
formation of the new armies by I,ord 
Kitchener, a fnet which .sniootherl down 
the acrimony subsisting between the sec¬ 
retary of state and liiinself. He was 
created K.C.H, in the si>ring. 

In August Wilson received from 
Sir John French tlu: oiler of the command 
of an army eorjis; it ^vas also intimated to 
liim privately that his refusul of tliat offer 
•would not be unacceptable to the seci’ctarj' 
of state. In tlie end tlie IV Army Corps 
was entrusted to him in December 1015. 
During his tenure of command throughout 
1016, iie was not called upon to participate 
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in any noteworthy action, althougli~mi 
1.0 May, after taking over some poorly 
constnicted uiul sited trenclu's liotn the 
French at Llio.norf bcrii end of Vimy Riil[/e 
the (icrinans develo])ed a licavy surprise 
attack .it that jaant, which drove t|io 
British back a ecmsiderable disLanee with 
some loss. Wilson llicvciqion made plans 
to retake the lost gi’mnxl, but ivas ordered 
to desist, as the attempt i)romise(l to lie 
Loo eo.stly. 'I'he IV (’oipa was gradually 
denuded of ti'oo|»s foj' l,lic baLlle of the 
Koinme.aiiilon 1 I )<i<'cinljcr Wilson himself 
was selected as lieml of a mission which 
was to proceed to Russia in order to discuss 
the siijiply of war material, .‘^fter Ids 
return in March lf)i7 lie went baclc to 
France in order to act ns cliicf liaison 
ollicer with French hend-(niavlurs, his rank 
of liciilonant-gencral being then made 
perinanciit. After (leiicral Nivelle hnd 
been succeeded as eomin.'iiulei -in-ehief of 
the French armies by Deiicial Relain on 
15 j\lay, the latter inrormed Bril i.sli head- 
<iuarl:ers that he considcre-d AVilson to be 
ii jyemuui non I’rala. AVilson tljemupon 
returned to Ifiiiglaiul. 

After a spell of unemployment AA’ilson, 
at the iiislunee of Sir William Robcrlson, 
was appointed to the Maslcrn cotiunaad at 
home in September 1917, a |)osilion wliich 
siiiterl liiin well since it enabled him to 
reside in London and la'C]i in close touch 
with iiiilitiiry and polilical autlioi'llies 
alike: it was in these eir(UiiMstuii('(',s that 
Wilson eaiiie into clost^ conlact with tlie 
prime nunislcr, Mr. Lloyd Reoi'gc. Soon 
afterwards, on 24 OiUoIkt, occurred the 
.Kcriousdel'eat ofthe llaliaii army, iail.iatcd 
by an Austi'o-Cennnn sui'pi'isc atlack at 
Cnporetlo. By thrisileiiiiig llic coin|)lcLe 
eollap.se of Raly, tlii.s ('vent jjioduccd a 
grave crisis in the Allital condiicd. ol' tJic 
W'ar. A eonfertnee of the Powers was 
accordingly sunimoiicd at Rapallo, and 
tliillier iyilsoij bjislcncil in an enlijcJy 
imodicial capacity, in company will) l;lie 
prime minister on 7 \’o\’i'ml)ci'. As pre¬ 
arranged by Mr. Lloyd (icorge and M. 
i’ainleve, the l''r<-iieli ]ir(‘iiiici', Llierc was 
erealed at this ineeliiig a ‘Supreme \^'ar 
(JoimeiR, dcsigiH'il l.o C‘o-ordiiia|(f llu! 
vuihnis war ])olic.ics and military plans of 
the Allied countries. 'I'liis eomicil, wliich 
was to met-L ns required, coiiipriscd two 
leading luinisLerH from (Ireat Ihilain, 
P’ranee, Italy, and the United Slides 
res))cetively, and Lliefic statesmen were 
supported by a group of jjeriiument 
military rcpre.scntntive.s who were to work 
out all militnvy plans on their behalf. One 
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rcprescntfitivcwassclccl'.ed by each Power, it was decided to confer the control of the 
and, as the cliiefn of stall were not eligible, combined Allied niinics on General Foch, 
the choice of British representative fell As the direction of the military operations 
upon Wilson, who might indeed be con- of the Allies now virtually passed into 
sicicred as one of the chief instigators of the Foch’a hands, Wilson’s work became 
ci'eatioi\ of the council. He was tlien given merged in the results of the numerous 
the temporary rank of general. At Ver- committees and conferences which grew to 
sallies, the seat of the new council, Wilson be synonymous with the higher conduct of 
and tiic other Allied military representa- the War. laFraucctliencxbthrce months 
tivessctuptliciroffice.s.auiToundedbyim- continued to be full of anxiety, as tlie 
mcroiis stall's, on 1 December. For the Gci'iiians, after being checked before 
ncxttenwceksthcmiiitaryrcprcsentativcs Amiens, renewed their attacks at other 
compiled a miinher of joint notes for the points. At length on 18 July the tide 
licnefit of the council, the fourteenth and turned, the Allied advance began, and the 
last of whicli alone acquired muclr impor- Germans slowly gave way until tlicy were 
tance, .since it aduinl)rated the formation eventually compelled to accept the Allied 
of a general reserve of troops for the entire terms of armistice on 11 November. 
Western front, inclusive of Italy. The use The months which elapsed between the 
of this reserve was to be controlled by an Armistice and tlie signing of the Peace 
executive War Board, of which Wilson I'l'caty at Versailles on 28 June 1011), were 
was to be the Britisli member. But spent by Wilson mostly in Paris. During 
numerous obstacles at once arose, mainly that time he begun to drift away somewhat 
owing to the disinclination of the various from his close association with Mr. Lloyd 
national cominandcrs-in-ebief to part with George. ISvcntually he made no secret 
their troops, of which tlicy had all too of his dissatisfaction both with the Lorrns of 
few; still more, perhaps, owing to the peace and with the whole management of 
diflicultics involved in the command of the ijolitical situation by tlie Allied slates- 
such a body. The consequent discussions men. He opposed any British participa- 
dragged on for many weeks, indeed long tion in the League of Nations, exprc.s.scd 
after Wilson had left Versailles for London, himself against u pro-Greek policy in Asia 
For some time it had been apparcnttliat Minor, and was an advocate of strong 
Mr. Lloyd George preferred AVilson’s British rule in the East generally; whilst 
facile personality and his pungent modes he continued to urge the enforcement of 
of expression to the uncompromisingatti- rigorous measures in Ireland. In July 
tilde and blunt opinions of Sir William 1919 he was promoted field-marshal, and 
Robertson, then chief of the Imperial Gen- ‘ in August was crea ted a baronet, receiving 
eralStalf. Supported by Lord Milner [q.v.] the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
alone in the Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George £10,000. 

finally decided that AVilsoti should super- Affairs in Poland, at Constantino])le, 
.sccieitobcrlson, and the change took place and in Mesopotamia oceuiiied AVilson in 
on 18 February 1018. As chief of the his official capacity very fully during the 
Imperial General Staff AAblson found full next two and a half years, lie persisted 
scope in the political S])hcre for the exer- in recommending vigorous measures, not 
cise of his particular abilities; but he hod hesitating to advise military action in each 
scarcely settled down in his new ofTicc minorcrisisusitaroscjbiitthemainob- 
when, on 21 March, tlie Germans launched jects of his deepest nntipatliy rernainotl 
their great onslauglit against tl»e British the Bolslicvik governors of Russia and 
Fifth Army. Tlie offensive, although long still more the leaders of Sian Fein in 
ox]iccted, fell at a point which bad not Ivclaiul; against the latter lie never ceased 
been fovescL'ii by the Versailles Council, to recommend a sj^stem of ilrasLic coercion. 
Heavily outnumbered, the British gave Throughout 1921 the Incach which was 
ground until it seemed ns though the growing between AA'^ilson and Mr. Lloyd 
Allied front might break. The general George widened, aiul he becninc ever move 
reserve, as ]ivopo.scd by tlic Supreme AVar preocciqjicd with Irish affair.s and with 
Council, not having come into existence, it the intricacies of party iiolitics. blventu- 
was clear tliat some drastic remedy was ally, on 21 February 1022, lie was elected 
needed to save tlic situation. AA'ilson hast- uno|q>osc(l as coiisei vatLvc member of 
eiicd to France, whither Lord Milner parliament for North Down (Ireland). At 
had already proceeded, and on 26 March, tlie same time he took leave of the AVav 
after a conference of Allied statesmen and OHicc on completing his four years as 
commanders at Doullens, north of Amiens, chief of the Imperial General Stall, Mr. 
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nioyd (IcorfiC! Imviiig declined to extend 
Ids tcmiie of that olUcc, and retired from 
llic arniy. 

In the House of Commons Wilson 
delivered a iniudcnspceeli, on 15March,in 
the dehatc conccriiUiy the state of the 
army. The .siibjoct liad long been a 
fuvoui'ite theme with him; Jhs manner 
and delivery were ])crfcetly suited to the 
occasion. He was londly applauded, and 
iilUiuugh Btron;^ly nLLaclted by the labour 
party in opposition, was welcomed as a 
great acccHsioi! to the conservat ive jiavtj' 
and as an opponent of Mr. Lloyd George. 

In May he visited Nortliern Ireland, and 
niiulo ))iil)licspcecdi(;,s on tlic Irisli prohlcin 
in a nianiKT wtiieh could not fail to arouse 
violent hostilit y in the ranks of Sinn b'cin. 
TIjc lctulei’.s of that ino^’cmcnt thereafter 
tcgai'dcd Wilson as an iniplaenhlc enemy, 
and fears began to be entertained in 
London forliis personal safety. 'J’lmtthcse 
were justified was proved when in tlie 
following laontli lie was assassinalcd by 
two Siim li’einers on the doorstep of his 
London House, No. 00 Eaton Place (22 
dime). Rumour was jirevalent to tlie 
elfcet that his mvirder was the oiitcoiuc of 
an oi'gani/.ed conspiracy. Hut that was 
never proved, even at the trial of liis iniir- 
d(‘rers. He was grmiteda public! fuiienil and 
buried in the crypt of St. Haul's Catliedral. 

Opinions as to Wilson’s talents and 
as to hia ]ilace among tlie great figures 
of tire Eiirojican War have varied 
greatly. liven Ijel'ore 7hLi some of his 
own colleagues luul looked with growing 
distrust on hia rajiid sulvanoeinent to 
higlily rcsponaihle positions. Many saw 
in iiim a very great soldier; in that rcispeet 
his personality and his facility for public 
speaking served liirn well; while a whim¬ 
sical turn of cNjn ession and never-failing 
geniality brouglit him many frlend.s ancl 
admirers. Other.s were concerned at his 
perpetual avoidance of responsibility, 
his lack of any real exiieriencc of mili¬ 
tary command, and his love of intrigue. 
The publication of his diaries in 1927, full 
of violently expressed prejudices and mis- 
talccn opinions, was followed by the 
appearance of further literntiirc wliich 
went a long way to shatter belief in 
the superiority of his military iulcnts. 
It was recognized that he was at heart a 
politician rather than a soldier. 

Wilson left no child, and tlie baronetcy 
became extinct on his death. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and from Trinity 
College, Dublin; he was colonel of the| 


Hoj'al Irish Hides (1915) and a colonel 
commandant of tlic Uillc Hrigade (1010). 

There is a portrait of Wilson by Sir 
William Orpen in the Imperial War 
Mirscuin, South Kensington; another, 
])y Oswald Hirlcy, apficars in Itojjol 
Academy VicUirea, 1022; he also ligurcs 
in iJ. S. Sargent’s picture ‘Some General 
Odieers of the Great War’, which hangs 
in the National I’oi trait Gallery. 

[The Times, 2*1 June 1022; Sir .T. E, Ed¬ 
monds, (Odu-iiil) Ilinhu'ji of the (ircat War. 
Militfin/ Ojiernlioms. Froinr. and ISvIgiam, 
IHI-I-1!IJ6 anil HU8, 1022-1 l)!J5; Sir C. E. 
dallwoll, FieJd'MarsJuil Sir Ilcnrij IVilsoji, his 
life, and diaries, 2 vols., 1027; Sir Aiulrew 
Muepliail, Three Persons, 1{)20; .loliu Char- 
loris. At G.II.Q,, 1001 ; Army lasts; personal 
knowledge.] II. nii W.m'i:;viLLE. 

WIIiSON, JOSl.'lPH HAVELOCK 
(18.08-1929), founder of tlic National 
Union of Seamen, was born at .Simderlimd 
Ki August ISilS, the third son of John 
Wilson, fovcrnaii draper of that town.hy 
liLs wife, llannaii, daughter of John 
Joseph iiobson. Hotii his parents were 
<lc.seendcd from seafaring I'ainilies. After 
interniittcnt attondanee at a local s<!hool, 
Wilson in 1807 was unwillingly appren¬ 
ticed to a lil.hogru])hic jniater, bub liere- 
ditary inslinets led liim in 1H70 to run 
awaytosea. Ills experiences of life before 
tlie mast dui'ing tlie .siieeceding lifleen 
yeiir.s dccidecl the coiiisc of his future 
eait*er. 

In 1887 Wilson founded the National 
Ainalgainntcd Sailors’ atid Firenieii’s 
Union, aflerwnr<ls known as the National 
Union of Seamen. He fleLermiiicd to 
obtain recognition of liis union by ship¬ 
owners, ai«l to .secure generally improved 
conditions, especially as regards accom¬ 
modation, food, and wages, for all .seamen. 
After an inauspicious beginning the 
Union grew rapidly in strength: the ship¬ 
owners tlici'eupoii formctl in 1890 the 
Sliijiping b'ccleralioii. Violent antagonism 
between the two orgnnizations prevailed 
until, in 1912, tlic recognition of Wilson’s 
union by the Eciieration brouglit aliout a 
mutual desire for the solution in eonfer- 
ence of oulstnnding (piestioiis. Wilson 
meanwhile had freiiuently been involved 
in legal iirocecding.s, and he .served a short 
term of imprisonment for unlawful as¬ 
sembly in 1891. In tliat year he came 
under the influence of Samuel Plimsoll 
[q.v.], the ‘Sailors’ Friend’. Plimsoll 
deprecated aggressive industrial action 
aud urged Wilson to bring his cause before 
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arliament. Wilson represented Middles- 
rough in the liberal interest from 1892 to 
900, and again from 1906 to 1910; he 
cturned to parliament ns coalition liberal 
leinbcr for South Sliields in 1018. De¬ 
bated in 1922, he did not seek re-clection: 
he reforms for which he had laboured, 
iicluding the amendment of the Merchant 
Ihipping Act in 1907 and the extension 
if the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
eafarers, had already been enacted. In 
922 he was made C.H. 

Wilson was never a revolutionary 
ocialist, but zeal unqualified by experi- 
ince caused him as a youthlril leader to 
idopt extreme rather than conciliatory 
nethods. Eventually he became an 
idvocate of peaceful negotiation, and in 
lis uncompleted autobiography entitled 
)Jy Stormy Votjage through Life (1925) he 
nade commendably frank confe.ssion of 
2 arly mistakes. Wilson was nt all times 
\ patriot. During the European War 
British seamen under his leadersliip boy¬ 
cotted German nationals and cargoes sus¬ 
pected of an ultimate German destination; 
similarly, passages oversea were refused to 
eertain political leaders then credited with 
defeatist intentions. For his services in 
connexion with recruiting Wilson received 
the C.B.E. in 1018. The General Strike of 
1923 was declared by him to be a ‘revolu¬ 
tionary plot’, and was condemned by his 
union. He held that the trades union 
movement, rightly directed, must be 
industrial and not political, and to trades 
unionism thus conceived he remained 
faithful. 

Dca])itc ill-hcalth Wilson wns persuaded 
to remain president of the National Union 
of Seamen until his death, which occurred 
in London 13 April 1929. He married in 
1879 Jane Anne, only child of Thomas 
Whatham, of South Shields. She survived 
him with t^vo sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 17 April 1929; J. Havelock 
Wilson, My Slornuj Voyage through JAfe (rviLli 
an introdiiclion by Lord llunoiinnn), 1925; 
private information,] A, IS. Watkin. 


father, George Hj'dc Wollaston, was a 
man of wide cultuie and one of the most 
outstanding flgurcs at Clifton College 
during the hcadmnstership of John 
Pcrcival. He was a direct descendant of 
William Wollaston [q.v.] and of Francis 
Wollaston [q.v.]; Francis John Hyde Wol¬ 
laston [q.v.] and William Hyde Wollas¬ 
ton [q.v.] Were his gieat-grent-iinclcs, 
while the entomologist Thomas Vernon 
WoUaston [q.v.] was more distantly rc- 
lated.^ No other family name occurs more 
often in the annals of the Royal Society. 

From a private school Wollaston 
entered Clifton College as a day-boy. 
He W'as a born naturalist, caring little 
for school life and games, but delighting 
ill the study of birds and wild life. In 1893 
he went up to King’s College, Cambridge. 
Thraughout his life his feelings for liis 
college amounted to devotion. He was 
one of the select few who attended the 
zoology lectures of Alfred Newton [q.v.], 
whose life he wrote in 1021. During a long 
vacation he began a career of travel by 
walking from riammcrfest through I/app- 
lancl to the Baltic. He took only a poll 
degree in 189C, but stayed up at King’s 
for another two years. Having early made 
up his mind to be an explorer, ho decided 
to obtain a medical qualification in order 
to facilitate hi.s chance,s of travel, iind 
accordingly went to the London Hospital, 
taking Ins ‘conjoint’ in 1903 and his 
B.Cli. at Cambridge in 1913. 

Finding life os a medical student in 
London very idcsome, IVollaston took 
every opportunity to escape into the 
country. Mountain country attracted him 
greatly, and he s]3ent many holidays 
climbing in Great Britain and in the Alp.s, 
but he wns stirred rather by a love of 
exploration and of natural beauty tliun 
by the gymnastic side of mountaineering. 
I-Ic was elected to tlic Alpine Club in 1903 
and served on its eoiniuiLtee 1922-192'f. 
In 1901 and 1904 he visited the Sudan 
with N. C. Rothschild in order to eoileet 
birds and animals, and later travelled 
round the rvorld, visiting New Zealand, 
the Malay State.?, and Japan. 

In 1906 WoUa.ston took part, as doctor 
and collector of plants and insects, in the 
British Museum expedition, led by R. B. 
Woosnam, to the Riiwoir/ori niountain.s in 
Central Africa. He climbed what was llicn 
.supposed to be the liighcst peak (ir>,2S(i 
feet), aCtcnvarils named ^Vollastol•l Peak by 
the Duke of Abruzzi, and returned home 


WOLLASTON, ALEXANDERPRED- 
ERICK RICHMOND (187;>-1930), natur¬ 
alist and explorer, born 22 May 1875 at 
Clifton, was the second son of George 
Hyde Wollaston. His parents came of 
gifted families. His mother, Sarah Con¬ 
stance, daughter of Thomas Richmond 
and grancldtuighter of Thomas Rich' nnd 
[q.v.], miniature painters, and ni I'of 
the i)Oi'tTait-paiuLcr, George / downi the Congo with Douglas Ciirruthers 

Fq.v.], was a very talented w. blishins n nhnnnitnr nn/jount of his 
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triivfls (Uid ol)S('r\'uti()iis ill the Uritish I'oree sent to I\hiriniinsl:,'Uie 

zoii to the. ('aiioo (1908). A marked trait Ilussian port (m the Ivola pciiiiimihi. He 
in liis eliaiaeUT was Ida 8yni|>abliy with was niciitioiied in disjuiii'hes mui uwavded 
the ()ull()t)k of in'iniiLivc native pcojiles, the D.S.C. hir eonspictious devotion to 
l>nt his consisleut regard for accurney <hit.ythron/ihontopcraiioiisinl'',jistAli'ica. 

forecd liiin on tlii.s' oeeasioii to protest He was deniohili/.cd in Octholxa'lino, 
strongly against the caluniiiics tlien In 1P21 Wollaston toolc ])art as doctor 
I^revalcnl, in England coiiccriiiiig the and iiaLiiralist in Llic lirst Mount l^vorcst 
Hcigiaii administration on the Congo. expedition, Jed ])y Lieutoiumt-C'oloncl 
In 1001) Wollaston joined tlieexpedition C. K. Howard-Hnry. His iiuulical .serv ices 
to Hutch New Cluinea ovganiv.cd by the botb to mciulJevs of the expedition and to 
Hritisli OrniLlioIogisLs’ Union iiiulcr tlic native Tiliclans were highly ajipreciatod; 
Icadcrsliii) of Waller Gnodlellow. Tlic he made excellent eolliKitions containing 
expedition,ofwliicliCecitdodlVeyltawling spcidmen.s of aninmls and plants new to 
[q.v.] was surveyor, failed to reai'li the seuaice, and also brought hack sonic of the 
Nassau range, and tliere M’as mueh .sick- linc.st jihotographs in a collection rernark- 
itcss; hut Wollastnii made a vaUiuhle able for iLs tioauLy, Me, wrote a \uiper in 
collection of natiiial hi.story .sjieciinciis, Mie GVogrwp/MVYf/./oarna/(July 1922) and 
and nil extu'mely interesting study of twoexecllent ehapters and an nppondix in 
the vci'y ]niniitivc pygmy Tapiro tribe, i\Iuiinl liverest, t/ie/{(•co>i)iaisa)i(:e 
discovtied ljy Llic expedition. At the ^Vollaston inarricd in 192'} Mary, 
request oftlicconiinittce ofllic expedition daugliter of Daniel Meinerlzhagen, head 
lie wrote an account of it in ryi>mics and of the hanking house of Ercdciielc Iliith. 
l^opiKins (1912). In the .same year, witli liis wife, \\a)llasl.()n 

Wolia.ston was so nuich (li.sa])|ioinlcd at visited llie utiexjilorcd Sierra Nevada of 
the failure of this expedition to reach the Santa lilarta, in t'oloinliia, a region very 
fiiiow.s that in 1912-19];} he returned to dillieult of aece.ss. He deserihed tlie 
New Cluiiiea, taking C. M. Klo-ss ns his only venture in a iinper read to Llie Royal 
white eompmuon. Working up Llic Utiikwa (leogrnphicnl Society [(iC(>>ti'(ij)liictil Joiir- 
and ScLakwu rivets, he siieeeedcd after nal, Augu.st 192oJ. In 1925 he received 
four irumths in rcacliiiig the glneiei's the I’atron’.s iiwilal from the Royal 
of Mount C'arsLensz (li»,790 I'eot) aiul in (Jeograiihical Society, ami in 1928 was 
aLtainiiig a lieiglit of I'EHOn feet, 'riie ajipoinied honorary secictaty. 
cxjjcdilion wa.s very ardiimis: groat In view of his lack of.seluilaslic ueliicvc- 
pliysicaldilliciilLiesof access wcrcucccntu- iiients, Wollaston’s eleelion to a six-ycais’ 
ated by dense vegetation, bad clitnatc, fcliowslnp at King’s College in 1!)2() was 
noxious in,sce(:.s, ami conijilclc nUseiiee of a signal tribute to Ids eliaraclev, In 192,7 
any local food siijiplies; but all Wollas- lie .setlled at Ule.y in (doia’csleisliire, Imt 
ton’s aiTangcmeiiL.s were excellent, and by in 1928 Jic w'as re-eleeled fellow and ap- 
nicans of suiLahle diet beri-licri was en- pointed tutor to Ids college and went to 
tircly avoided. His .sympathy with the live at Cambridge, I)c.s[)ile an exlicnie 
luthcrlo unknown atono-age natives cn- personal rctieenee, he liud the. gift of 
sured 11 friendly reception. Ho .secured a inspiring frieialship ; Lhi.s, comliined wilh 
valuable collection of ethnological and lii.s sense of humour, asldiusluiig insight, 
iiatuva! Inslory si>ceiinens, and described and broad outlook, made him icinaikahly 
the journey in a delightful lecture [Geo- sucecssfid with undergraduates, i-tfler Ids 
graphical Journal, March 1914]. For this death, -Mr. .1. JI. Keynes wrote of him tliat 
expedition, organized by hiiTvself, and for ‘he could unlock heavla wilh u word luul 
his part in former expeditions, he was a look, and l>rcak down exa'iyouc’s re- 
awarded the Dill mcinoriul by the Royal serves, except iii.s own’, widle Mr. Slaiilcy 
Gcogrniilueal Society in 1914. He was Haklwin as eliaiieellor of the IJnivei'sil.y 
planniag a third expedition to New .spoke of Ciimhridge ‘mnundiig a prince 
Gidnoa when the Eiivo[j(?an War broke out. among men ’. Tla* affc(d i(]ti wit h wide h lie 
Wollaslon volimloered ns a surgeon in was reganled intonsilied llie hoi ror and 
the voya! navy, and was atlached to the iii<lignalioii arou.sed amongsl a viay wide 
norlliern jialrol on 4 Augu.st 1914 and eirole of I'rieml.s when on M .June, M)ili) he 
Inter to II.M.S. Agincourl. I)) 1015 he was .shot (lend in Ids college looins hy a 
joined the East African Expeditionary demonted umlergraduale, who look Ids 
Force, and served in it for tw'o yeans, own life nt tlic same linie, liis nslies lie 
During 1918 ho served in a monitor off in the cha[>el of King’s College, Me left 
the Belgian coast, and in 1019 joined a wicloAV and one son and two cluuglilers. 
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Wollaston was a distinguished natur¬ 
alist, ethnologist, and explorer of tropical 
mountain regions, a geographer in the 
widest sense, with a marked understanding 
of pi'iiniLivc races. His writing was dis¬ 
tinguished by a notable sensitiveness, and 
in accairacy of detail and avoidance of 
error lie cxliibited tlic characteristic merit 
of the scientist William Ilyde Wollaston. 
He iras a man of wide knowledge and noble 
character. He was master of him.sclt in a 
rare degree: a great adventurer and a 
woiulerful I'ricnd. 

[Y'/ie Times, 4, 6, and 7 June 1980; Cain- 
brid^c Jffi'icro, 0 June lO.'lO; J, AI. Ifeynes in 
The Nation, 14 June lOSO; Alpine Journal, 
A\igust 1014 aud Novcmliet 19S10 *, Geogruplii- 
cal Journal, June and Novenibcr 1906, March 
1014, August lOili), and July 1980; Ibis, 
Jnmifuy 1002 and July 1030; Wollaston’s 
writings and diaries {Letters and Diaries oj 
A. F, It. Wollaston, selected and edited bj' 
Mary Wollaston, 1033); private information; 
personal knowledge.] T. G. IjOngstasp. 

WOOD, CHARLES (1869-1920), com¬ 
poser, was born at Armagh 14 June 1866, 
tlic tliird son mid fifth child of Clinrles 
Wood, lay vicar of Armagh Cathedral and 
diocesan registrar ofthedlocc.se of Armagh, 
by Ills wife, Jemima Taylor, He was edu¬ 
cated at the Cathedral School, Armagh. 

In 1888 Wood came to London, having 
won a scholarship for composition at the 
Royal College of Music, whioli in that year 
began its great and in some ways risky 
experiment in musical education with| 
fifty scholars and a few students. (Sir) 
Cliarlcs Villiers Stanford [q.v.] and (Sir) 
Hubert Parry [q.v.] were its two teachers 
of composition. To Stanford came Wood 
as a pujdl, an unassuming youth not quite 
seventeen years of age. lie at once made 
his mark. At an ci)och of attenuated 
technique, false sentinient, deliberate 
sliowiness, he appeared as one who, by 
instinct, had kept to the straight, classical 
line, thorougli, sincere, correct; unde¬ 
veloped, of coarse, but already, pcrhaiis 
tiu'ough his training at Armagh Cathedral, 
possessing a knowledge of counterpoint 
and a sense of vocmvI .style Ijcyond his 
tcaclua's pow'cr to imjn-ovc. Stanford 
taught him liow Umxpand his Instrumental 
.style ; liow to make useof tliemorcinodern 
harmonies wliieli llrahms and, in another 
scliooi, Wagner were developing; how to 
manage nuisicnl forms: but wisely left 
him alone, for the most part, to achieve 
Ids own manner of expression. His other 
teachers were (Sir) FrederickIWcIge [q.v.], 
harmony and counterpoint, 


Taylor, pianoforte, and Thomas Mann, 
French horn, which instniment Wood 
played adequately, if not brilliantly, in the 
College oreliestra. 

Greater perliaps than the inniionce of 
Wood’s teachers—though he could have 
had no more skilful and appreciative guide 
than Stanford—was that of his environ- 
incnt. He had, even then, an astonishing, 
self-acquired knowledge of the classical 
composers; but Brahms, Dvorak, Wagner, 
and probably most of Schumann were un¬ 
known to him. At the College lie liad ac¬ 
cess to their works, and could liear them 
]Dlaycd. Not only that, did he himself 
WTite a song, or a violin sonata, or a string 
quartet he could quite easily get it per¬ 
formed con amoTC by his fellow students. 
Sir George Grove [q.v.], then director of 
the College, a passionate if not always 
discriminating lover of music and litera¬ 
ture, quickly rocogtd/.cd the power and 
promise of Wood, and took an important 
part in the moulding of liis literary tastes. 
He can be said to have made the poets 
known to Wood, but in return had Beet¬ 
hoven made l-niown to liiinsclf through the 
incdiiiin of Wood’s ilhimiimtingknowledgc. 

Wood stayed at the Royal College until 
1888. By tliat time be Iiad m’itten, with 
muchbcsklcs, thelirst of his string quartets 
and his setting of Shelley’s Ode to the West 
Wind for chorus and orclic-stra. He then 
went aa an undergraduate to Sclwyn Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and shortly afterwards 
as organist scholar to Gonville and Cains 
College, hisH oj'al College scholarship being 
made tenable at the University. In 1889 
he ivas appointed to tlic staff of the Royal 
College of Aliisic as a teacher of harmony 
and counterpoint (subjects which were 
soon undci-siood to include composition), 
and in 1891 he was made organist of Caius 
College. Both these appointments he licld 
until his death, He made his home in 
Cambridge, and .settled down to a valuable 
and inllucutial life of routine. He was 
made a fellow of Cains College in 1894, 
took the degree of Miis.D., Cambridge, in 
IS!).'* (he had graduated Mus.Bac. 

in 1890), and received the lionoi ary degree 
of LL.U. from the university of Leeds in 
1904, and that of D.Miis. from tlie univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in 11)20, Having been for 
many years lecturer in harmony and 
c'OitntcrpoinC to the university of Carn- 
hridge, he \vfl.s made professor of iinisic in 
I hat university in 1924, in succession to 
Sir C. V. Stiin'ford, liis former teacher. 

Wood’s busy and ordered life liad two 
main interests, teaching and composition. 

oie 
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Ah u tcuclicr li(! wol'katl in two centres, the dignity and heiiuLy. Wood way no 
Royal ('olk'gi! of MiiBic nnd Cambridge, coiiseioiis reforme]’, no slioiilcr of new 
Ills most evident eliiirac'tcrifitie was tt sort messages. His aim was to make music 
of iialnral authoi'ily, as of one whose taste as he felt it Oiigitl to bo, sincere, viiicx- 
and jiulgonuait were almost as unques- travngant, expressive of tlie best Unit was 
lionalilc as a law of natnre. Tlie most in him. Tlie.se being tiie qualifies wln'cli 
iiioclcsL of men, lie -was quite iinconseioiis most endure nnd grow, his work is .steadily 
of his own wisdom ; but all who knew him ndvnneing in the c.st;ecin of musicians and 
and learned from him felt that he had a of the discriminating section of Uie general 
curious quality of finality. He knew, and public. Ills vocal music and his string 
his pupils Itncw that he know, right from quartets iu particular an; now accejitcd as 
wrong, good from had. It was not merely models. Of both mcdiuniH lie liad a 

that iic could and did tcjich admirably command which studentH cannot nfford to 

howmiisicsiioulclbcshapcdandprcscntcd; leave iinstudksl. His cliurcli music can 
he could make good music live and bad already be regarded as classical. It is 
music die in the heart and mind of the performed regularly and frcciucntly in all 
student. Somctliing instinctively true and the caUietlrals and in many cluirclic.s. 
percc|)tivc in his nature enabled him to As a man ^Vood was sliy and retiring, 
separate grain from chaff without effort, hut he had a great sense of liumour and a 
Ho liaied oslciiLatioa, rhetoric, preten- fundamental common sense, whicli made 
tiousness, wlicLliev ill music, in Htcrntiirc, him quite indin'erent to things which 
or in conduct. 'J'hc wliolcsomcness and .seemed to him not ho matter. Psycho¬ 
sanity of approacli to be found in the logical iiroblerns and pliilosophical spccii- 
iniisic of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and latioiis left him quitis unmoved. Many of 
Scluibert pcrliaps aiipcidcd to him most lii.s sayings arc still tc|)('ated. lie died at 
vitally. It is no exaggeration to say that Cambridge 12 .July lUt'd. 

Wood had a more beneficent nnd far- Wood inarrictl in 1808 Cliarlotte 
reaching effect on contemporary nuisicnl Georgina, daughter of Ca[)tain William 
production than any other teacher. Most Robert Wills Saiulford, Scots Greys, of 
of the lu'cscnt Ihiglisli composers have CasticrenHouse, co. Hoscomnion, and had 
come iindov his iidliienee either directly or two sons, llie eUler of whom was killed on 
at one remove, and the result is to be .seen active service in 1018, and t hree daiigli tens, 
in the tlioroiighucHS ol wurkniaiisliip and [Private infornialion ; personal knowledge.] 
dignity of style ■wJiieh inform the. work of S. P. WAimiNCiio.v. 

the best of them, however far they may 

have developed or dcjiarted fitnn VVood’s W^OOD, FJIANCIS DICRN^’JCNT (1871- 
idiom. 1920) sculptor, was liorn at Keswick 16 

MuchofWoofrsmoreambitiouscreativc October 1871, the sou of Alpheiis Diiyliss 
workw'asdoncinlii.syoutliandcnrlj'nian- Wood, a Jiativc of l'l)iladel])lii:i, Ijy his 
hoo(l:theOt/r:/oiHifi(ie(asctlingofapoein English wife, Anno .Mary, daughter of 
specially written by Swinburne for the John Hornby Ma\s’. At a very early age 
opening of the new Royal Collcgcof Music) he was sent to school at Lausanne, and 
in 181)0; the music to the Jon of Euripides siihse<iuently for two years stmlied art at 
in 18130, and that to Iphigenia in 'J'auris in Karlsruhe under Otto Wcltring and Her- 
180*1'; his beautiful Dirge for ttco Velcrmhi maim Got/.. In 1880 lie returned to b'-ng- 
andhis ncghctoi] hut fine IhllaflofDrwf/ee land, and workcrl us a modeller first 
for the Leeds festival.^ of 1001 and lOOJ in the potteries of Messr.s. Maw & Co. at 
respectively; his Song of Ihe Tenipesl for .Taekricld,Shropshire,aiidlatorfortlioCnal- 
the Hovingliain festival, 1003. He wrote, hrookdale Co., iron-inoulders, in the .same 
in addition, eight string quartets at various county. He was meanwhile ooni inning his 
periods, a set of variati(m.s for orchestra on artistic edueation in llie local art school, 
the Irish air Sir Palrick Sarsjichl, two whence he proceeded lo I he National Art 
Opera Scenes from Dickens, sixteen pro- Trnining Sehoots at: South Kcnsingloii 
hides for the organ, a very large number (afterwards tlic Royal C’ollcjge ol' v\rl) and 
ofsongs,]iavt-HongH,services,andnntliciiis, there sLuclicd sculpture umha- Prol'i-ssoi' 
and a setting of tlic (iccord/H///o Edouard Jjanteri and gained n nalional 

St. Mark. His music is remarkable for scholarship, In LSDb iu; lu;eame iiHsislaut 
the flawless case, eertaintjq and ingenuity to rrofe.ssor Alplioii.se Legros |q ,v.] at the 
of its worknumship, and the purity and Sliule School of Art, nnd held this post 
nobility of its inraginative quality. At its until the resignation of Legros at the end 
best it rises very high, by force of its simple of 1892. 
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At tlie age oC t^venty-OIlc Wood could charge of the department of masks for 
thus look back upon a course of training facial wounds. Otlier important examples 
which had broiiglvt him considerable ex- of his work are tlie statue of William Pitt, 
perieuce: in 1894 he nevertheless entered in marble, commissioned by the women 
upon a three years’ course at the Royal of tlie United States of America living in 
Academy Schools, continuing to gain England in celebration of one hundred 
many student distinctions: in 1895 he was years of pence between the tw’O countries, 
aw'avdcd the gold medal and travelling and set up in the National Gallery of Art 
scholarship for hi.s group ‘Daedalus and at Washington in 1920; the war memorial 
Icarus’. In the same year he contributed at Ditcliingbain, Norfolk; statues of 
n relief, in plaster, entitled‘Circe’, to the General Wolfe at Westerham, of Eord 
Academy exhibition. During his years of Nunbumholmcat Hull, and of LordRijiou 
study at the Academy Wood acted as in the spa, gardens at Ripon; and a number 
assistant to (Sir)ThoraasBrock[q.v.],and of public monuments in India, including 
he continued to do so after a stay in Paris, tliosc of Queen Victoria and King Echvard 
where he gained the mention honorable at VII at Patiala, of King Edward VII at 
the Salon of 1807 for his group ‘Maternity’. Rangoon, of Lord Ripon at Madras and at 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed Calcutta, and of the Maharajah Gaekwar 
modelling master at the Glasgow School of Baroda, this la.st an equestrian statue, 
of Art, but ill 1901 he returned to London Several works at Glasgow (forming part 
and settled in Glebe Place, Chelsea. In of the decoiutions of the Art Galleries, 
1910 lie was elected A.R.A. and in 1920 Kclvingrove, the Mercantile Buildings, 
R,A., his diploma work being a bronze Bothw'cll Street, and the Caledonian low 
statuette‘The Dancer’. He succeeded his level railway station) were the result of 
teacher, Lantdri, ns professor of sculpture Wood’s association with the Glasgow 
at the Royal College of Art in 1918, Seliool of Art. Among Ida numerous 
resigning the post in 1923; he also taught individual %vorks of statuary reference 
sculpture in the Royal Academy Schools, should also be made to the group ‘Dante 
Duringthe European War of 1914-1918 he at Ravenna’ (1890) and ‘Atalanta’ (1909, 
enlisted in the Royal Army Medical Corps now in the Manchester Art Gallery), 
in 1915, receiving a commission in the Wood died in London after an operation 
following year. 19 February 1020. He married in 1903 

Wood was gifted with great facility of the Australian singer, Florence Schmidt, 
artistic expression; his work as a sculptor and had one son. A selection of his works 
reflects his cultured personality and, as was shown at the Burlington House 
regards style, is perhaps best described as Winter Exhibition in 1927. 
bemg of a neo-baroque character in its 20 February 1020; Algernon 

fullness, flexibility, and reahsin of form. Graves, 77ie lioyal Acodemy of Arts, a com- 
He was an expert at many techniques of plete dictionary of contril>iitor.i and their work, 
craffcsinansliii) and also a draughtsman and vol. viii, lOOG; subsequent Academy exhibi- 
watcr-colour painter of no mean ability, tion catftloKiic.s, including that of tlie Memo- 
Notable examples of his work in London rial Exhibition, 1927.] T. Boiienius. 

are the Machine Gun Corps memorial at 

Hyde Park Corner (1925), one of his best WOOD, MATILDA ALICE VICTORIA 
performances, and the pair of groups (1870-1922), music-hall comedian, pro- 
symbolizing Australia on two of the gate fcssionally known as Marie Lloyd, was 
piers of the Queen Victoria memorial in born at 30 Plumber Street, Hoxton, 12 
front of Buckingham Palace, The Tate February 1870, tlie eldest of the eleven 
Gallery possesses liislifc-.sizcbroir/e statue children of John Wood, artificial flowcr- 
‘Psychc’ (exhibited atthclloyal Academy maker, by his wife, Matilda Mary Caroline 
in 1919 and purchased by the Chantrey Archer. In childhood she formed a troupe 
trustees) and three portrait busts, namely, of little girls, the Fairy Rcil Minstrels, 
of Henry James (exhibited at the Royal who sang and acted in schoolrooms and 
Academy in 1014 and purchased by the mission halls. At the age of fourteen she 
Ciuintrcy trii.stces), of Colonel T. E. appeared on the stage of the Grecian 
LauTciiee, and of Miss Ress Norris (a music-hall, wliicli was ntLaehcd to tlie 
Chantrey Fund purchase, 1920). Wood Engle public-house in the City Road ; her 
was inncli employed as a sculptor of salary was fifteen shillings a week and her 
portrait busts, and in this connexion it stage name Bella Delmarc, which she soon 
should be mentioned that during and after changed to Marie Lloyd. Before she was 
the War he gave devoted service when in sixteen she was performing in the West 
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onil of I-ondon, luul in 1880 she wns earn¬ 
ing' .tJOO u week. 

In 1801, 181)2, fuicl 1803 Mnrie Lloyd 
was cu{;a^iHl by Sir Auj’nstus Henry (Jlos- 
sn[) Iliinis l<|.v.] for liis panitniiimcs at 
Drury l>nnc TliciiLrc ; slio also nppearccl in 
a fc!W' olhor pantomiincs in siibmlian and 
inovinciiil theatres, Hut her real bent 
was for the music-lialls, whieli durinjr 
her enroer were de\'elo|)iiig into linposiiin 
tliciitres of ^’ariet;y. Her songs w'ere all 
written and composed for her by oUwrs; 
hut she inoiildoil them as she pleased by 
means of loolc, gesture, and time of voice, 
malcing most of them openly and joy¬ 
fully iinpi'oper: yet, nttrnotive as sbe was 
witli her golden hair and bine eyes, sbe 
kept her ijcrforinaiiec free from any per¬ 
sonal disjjlay or invitation, and appealed 
to the women as much ns to the men. 
Her power lay in her cheery vitality, her 
tliorougli knowledge of vulgar English— 
and cspceiiilly Cockney—manners and 
hiiinour, and her highly cultivated skill 
in swift and significant ex])re.sHion, wdiich 
W'on jjraise from judges so good ns Ellen 
Terry [<pv.] aiul Sarali Bernhardt. Tours 
in Australia, Soiitli Africa, and the United 
,States of America showed that her very 
hhiglish humour could be enjoyed outside 
hhiglaiul. 

lilaric Lloyd’.s work fell into three 
periods. In the first she was girlish, almost 
cbildisli, as when slio iiuide her first great 
hit witli the song ‘The lioy I love sits up 
in tlie gallery’. Next cninc a long scries 
of songs wJiieli she sang as a grown woman 
dressed in, and boyonfl, the height of 
fashion, such as ‘Oh, 'Mr. Porter’, ‘Every¬ 
thing in the garden’s lovely’, and ‘Wlicn 
you wink ttie other eye’. Last came cer¬ 
tain studies of shabby and broken-down 
women, in which .she mingled sadness and 
huurour, and showc^d considerable skill in 
the imiDersonation of character. 

Over the music-hall jmblic Mnrie Lloyd 
held undisputed dominion. Some of the 
affection for her was due to her notorious 
generosity. She lavished both money and 
cave on the poor and the unhappy; and in 
1007 in a music-hall strike on liclialf of 
tlic minor performens, sbe came out on 
Rlrilce with tlie rest and took her turn as 
picket. Overwork aiul domc.stic trouble 
liasLcned her end. She wa.s taken ill on 
the stage of the Alhambra (Lbc audience 
loudly nigilauding wliut they took for a 
very realistic piece of acting) nnd died at 
her home at Goldcrs Green 7 October 
1022, aged fifty-two. 

Marie Lloyd married three times: first. 
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in 18H7 Percy Cbailc.s Comieiiay, gonoral 
dealer, by whom she had her only child, 
a danghicr; secondly, in l{)()(j Alexander 
(Alec) l-birley, eomedian; and thirdly, in 
lUl-t Bernard Dillon, jockey. 

\The Timcn, 3 and G Oelnhor lOi;), 20 
1‘V.briiiiry 1(5 .lulv 1020, and !) Ontober 
1922; Naomi Jacob, (juy Marie, lOOG,] 

II. II, Child. 


WOOD, THOMAS McKlNNON (ISfiS- 
1927), jioliticinn, was liorn 20 .lanumy 
ISiiS at 22 Leslie Street, Slepniiy, London. 
Mis fallicr, Hugh AVooil, (lie son of an 
Orkney rarmcr, wn.s in jjusiness first in 
Kirkwall, tben in I.eiLli, and aflerwards 
moved to London, wlierc he set uj) as 
merchant and ship-owner at 11.1-142 The 
Minorics. 

Thomas, the only son of Hugh B^ood by 
liis second wife, .rcssie, daughlor of the 
Bcv. Thomas jMcKiunon, of Saueliiehurn, 
Kmcardiucshivc, was cduealed at the 
Brewer,s’ Comiiany graniinar sehonl, Mill 
Hill School, Qinl Universily College, 
I..omlon. He won many ]M'i7.es at scliool 
and Rollege, and graduated witli honour,s 
in Eiiglisli, logic, imd moral jiliilosnjiliy. 
His ambitions were literaiy, and for a 
sliort time he worlced on tlie .staff of the 
I''ncf}vh>}HeiUa IhHaiDiicit at Edinburgli. 
In 1878 Ilia faltier lost his siglit, and 
Tlionias returned to T.ondon and joined 
the busiiiesa iis u parliier, develoihiig it, 
and addijig u hraiidi in Javer|)Ool and 
interests in oilier companies. \Vhcii lie 
afterwards entered ]M)lili<is lie ceased to 
take an aelive part in business; but he 
resumed Ins interest on h in ingLliegovci'ii- 
ment, and was ehairnian of three com¬ 
panies at the time of liis death. 

The ^Voocl family were active Tnernhers 
of the King’s Weigh House chapel, and 
tliixjiigli its minister, Alexander Saiuiison, 
Thomas B'ood met and mariicd in 1888 
Isabella (died 1927), sister of the minislcr 
mid daughter of Alexander Simdison, .1,1’., 
of Hnst, Shetland. Under tliesc inlluencos, 
and not yirimarily as a ])i)lili( ian, NVood 
entered llie London Oninl.y ('onncil as a 
progressive, re[)rc.senling CeiiLi'al I liickiiey 
froiii 1892 until 1907, ^v•llen he laa'anici 
an alderman (1907-1 lie soon niade 
his mark, becoming viee-cliaii'inan of llio 
jiarliamentary eonunitlee (1 SOJ-l .Slia) and 
cluiirinan (J89ij-189.S and Marnh lo July 
1906), He was elmii'iuan of the Cimiieil 
(1808-1890), chairman of the water 
committee (1900-1904), chninnan of the 
general purposes committee (1904—1000), 
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nncl for a long poriod leader of the pro¬ 
gressive party. 

Wood entered parliament in 190G as 
liberal member for the St. Hollox division 
of Glasgow, after unsuccessful attempts at 
East Islington (1895), St. Hollox (1900), 
and Orkney and Shetland (1902). He re¬ 
tained the scat without a break until 1018. 
In April 1908 he ivas appointed by Mi*. 
Asquith ])arliamcntary secretary to the 
Board of Education, and in that position 
found himself chiefly concerned with the 
progress of Mr. lleginalcl McKenna’s 
(abortive) Elementary Education Bill. In 
October 1008 he was appointed under¬ 
secretary of state at the Foreign Oflicc. 
Here, while doing all his work with 
conscientious al)ility, his chief interest, 
natural in his case though by no means 
usual, was tlic effect of foreign affairs on 
trading and commercial conditions. 

In 1011 Wood was appointed financial 
secretary to the Treasury, and in 1912 
secretary for Scotland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. His first task in the latter 
capacity was to bring into operation tlic 
Small Land-holders (Scotland) Act passed 
by his predecG.ssor, Lord Pentinnd [q.v.], 
in 1911. He himself secured the passing 
of the Mental Deficiency and Lunacy 
(Scotland) Act in 1013, skilfully over¬ 
coming mucli opposition to the new 
system of treating mental defectives. In 
tlie same year he passed the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, the Highlands and Islands 
(Medical Service) Act, and the Bank¬ 
ruptcy (Scotland) Act; and, in 1014, the 
Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act. In the 
application to Scotland of the many legis¬ 
lative and administrative measures neces¬ 
sitated by the European War, he showed 
skill and tact. In July 1010 Wood again 
became financial sccvctniy to the 'I’rea.sury, 
succeeding E, S. iMoiitagu [q.v.] in that 
post, which was of pccviliar importance in 
war-time, and also in that of chancellor of 
the ducliy of Lancaster, These posts he 
held until December 1910, when the 
government was recon.stitiited and the 
\\'ar Cabinet formc-d. lie was defeated 
at St. Bollox in the election of 1018, and 
was al.so nnsuccossrul in 1924 at Central 
Hackney. He died in London 26 March 
1027, 

Wood \vasnpi)ointcd a deputy lieutenant 
for Lite county of London in 1899, received 
the lionorary degi'ce of LL.D. from St. 
Andl'c^vs Uuiversily in the same year, and 
was admitted a jnivy couneillor in 1911. 
He laid six sons and two dnughler,s, two 
song and one daughter dying before him. 


A portrait of Wood by Leonard Watts, 
painted about 1809, hangs in the ofhees 
of the London County Council. 

[3’ftc 7Hnies, 28 March 1027; oflicml records ; 
private infoi'ination.] M. F. 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH (1855-1930), 
philologist, born 31 October 186.5 at 
Thackley, near Bradford, waa the .second 
son of Dufton W’right, a weaver and later 
a quarryinan, whom Joseph Wright 
described as ‘a cheerful, good-tempered 
chap’ who ‘wa,s fond of poaching . . . but 
never wanted to work’. Dufton’s wife, 
Sarah Anne Atkinson, had thus to depend 
largely on her own efforts in bringing up 
her four children. At the age of six Joseph 
Wright began work ns a donkey-boy, 
canying quarrymen’s tools to the black- 
smitli’s, for which lie received eiglitecn- 
pcncc a wcelc from the .smith and a penny 
a weeic from each quarryinan. At seven 
he became a ‘doffer’ at the mill belonging 
to (Sir) Titus Salt [q.v.] at Saltiiirc, where 
his rluties consisted in removing the full 
bobbins from the spindlcg and replacing 
them with empty ones. His wages here 
amounted after a time to three and six¬ 
pence a week; and it was at the factory 
school that he received the first elements 
of education. At thirteen Wright moved 
to Wildman’s mill at Binglcy, where his 
wages rose to nine shillings a week. He 
then became a wool-sorter, and ns his work 
was now more exacting and paid by the 
piece, his earnings rose to between twenty 
and tliirty shillings a wcelc. After the 
dentil of his father in 186(5, Wright wag 
the main support of liis mother and his 
two younger brothers; he beeiiiiie, as lie 
put it, ‘father, husband, son, and com¬ 
panion . . . plunged, when a mere child, 
into the severest battles of life.’ 

The fir.8t incentive to aetpiive education 
eainc to Wright when lie heard the men 
in tlie mill talking about the Franco- 
Prussian War. He then taught him.sclf to 
read and to write. After atteiuiing local 
eveniiig-clas.scs, whore he learned some 
French and German, he studied aritli- 
iiictic, Euclid, algebra, and sliorthand at 
the Mechanics’ Instilidc at Bradford. He 
also organized clas.ses of Ills own, wJiich 
were held in the cveniiig.s in tlic two bed- 
moms of liisiiiother’.s cottage and attended 
by about a dozen lads, caeli paying two- 
jicncc a week. By lliis time he had ssn'ctl 
i'l-O, unci, as in 1870 (he mill was tempor- 
arilj' closed, he went to Heidelberg, where 
he studied for eleven weeks, On liis return 
he obtained a post as teacher at Springfield 
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School, Hrmlford,at a sfilary ofi-lUaycur. published hisOW High CJennan 1‘rhner tiwl 
lie Avoi'kcd there rroin Sc[)U'mhcr 1870 to Middle Hiflh (ientian Primer, and in ]S02 
Ajiril 187t), tU; tlie same time attending his Golliic Primer-, and in the same year 
classoa at the Yorkshire College of Scieiiee tlie Dialect Society'puhlisluMl his (ir«M?»if(r 
at Leeds. In 187B he passed the London of the Dialect of Wimlhill in the IlY’s/ 
nmtritnilalioii examination, and in April Hiding of Yorkshire. 

1870 received an ujjpointuient at Grove Wright’s great achievement was tlic 
School, Wrcxluiiii. About two years later compilation of The English Dialed Die- 
he heeanic aiMinder-mastcr at a school at tionary, and fortune I’avonrcd him iu 
Margate, wlierc he remained for a few providing him just at tliis juncture with 
months. the necessary leisure for liis formidahlc 

In 1882 , having passed the London task,uHinFcl)ruury 181)1 hewasapi)ointed 
intermediate examination, Wright deter- deputy to the professor of comparative 
mined to study in (Jcrniaiiy, and matri- philology' at Oxford in siaa^ession to the 
enliited in the spring at llei<lclherg. Ilcv. A. H. Sayec. A dialect dictionary 
IMathcmutics had so far been his chief had been pvojecUid hy the h'.ngUsh Dialect 
study, Init under tlie .stimulus of rrofessor Society soon after its Cmindiition in iHTil; 
Hermann O-sthoff he transferred Ids in- hut after some time Lrofessor Walter 
Icrcst to comparative philology. In the VVilliain Skeat [q.v.], wlio \vas‘tlie father 
examination for the rti.D. degree, which and originator’ of the seliemc, became 
he obtained insigni cum Inudc in 1885, convinced that the work could be sueec.ss- 
Wright offered, as ])rincipal and sub- fully carried out otdy'by‘an aceomplisliod 
sidiary subjects respectively, comparative phonetician’, and declared ^VI•ight ‘the 
l)hilology, witli a detailed study of the onlymaneapablcofuiuierlakingtiietask’. 
Lcrinaidc languages, and Anglo-Saxon Accordingly, in 181)1 Wriglit took over the 
language and literature; and pic.scntcd a material which had been collected—about 
dissertation on ‘The Qualitative and a million slip.s, weighing a ton; and wlien 
Quantitative Changes in the Indo-Gcr- the Dialect .Society came to an end in 
manic Vowel Sy.stem in Greek’. While at 1890, Wright bceamc i'os|)onsilile not only 
Heidelberg he earned a small income by for the actual work on the Jlidionari/, but 
teaching inatheinatie.s at Neuenhciin also for tlie business .side ot the uiuier- 
Colloge, kept by the Hcv. Frederick taking. New inalerial was nsinired, and 
Armitage, previously a mas-tcr at Clifton in the first live mouths ho ('sliimiLed that 
College, and by revising educational books he had .sent out .'jO.OOO pros])eelUHes and 
published by .Tiilius Groo.s, of Heidelberg, had written 3,000 letters, liesiilcs uddiess- 
IIc -was also commissioned to prepuce, ing meetings whcve.vcr there, was a Ukeli- 
undcr the supervision of the author, an hood of obtaining siibsoribers, His entire 
Dnglish translation of Kart Bviigmann'!; savings, amounting to £2,()()(), w<‘iit into 
Grundriss elcr vergleicliendcn Grammtdik the undertaking; dictionaries ami glo.s- 
der vido-gcrnianiscken Spruchen, which snries alone, which were nce(^s.sai'y for the 
appeared in 1888. preparatory work, eo.st £000. He foaiid 

After spending a sliort time at Leipzig, 1,000 conlrilnitor.s in various [nu ts of the 
^vhc^'c he bceamc interested in Lithuanian, country', who furnished informal ion ^vlliell 
W^riglit\ventto3.,ondoiiin 1887,andinthe coiilrl only lie obtained on the spot; and 
following year, on the recommendation of to these some 0,000 queries were issue<i 
]''riedrichMaxMiillcr[q.v.],wasappointed annually from the *wni'ksho[)’ at Oxford, 
lecturer to the Association for the Higher When publication find to he sei iously 
Education of Women in Oxford, to teach considered, it was found that no jiiihlisher 
Gothic, Old English, and Old German. In was prepared to face the risk; and Wright 
the same year he was ajipointcd deputy (Iccidcd to publish it himself. 'I'he first 
lecturer in German at the'J’aylor Iiistitu- volume apjiearcil in .Inly 18i)(l, and by 
tion for four terms at £.50 a term. When February 1905, tlie work, which it U'as 
tliis period exirired the curators offered e.stiinated had eo.st was finished, 

him a special loeturcrshif) in Teutonic The Engli.'ih Dialect Gramniiir, which 
philology at a salary of .£25 a term; this serves as an introdiudion to Ihe wliolc 
lie later described as liis first real start in Dictionarg, was [mblishcd in Ihe lalLer 
life !\n(l the reason for his lifelong devotion year, and was, in Wright’s opinion, ‘ [jhilu- 
to the Taylor Institution. His first tii.sk logically far more iiiqioilanL than the 
was to prepare a number of gi'ammars Didionarif'. The six voliunos of the 
necessary for the tcacliiiig of medieval i)fch'on«f//contain .5,000 pages imd include 
languages. In 1888 the Clarendon Press about 100,000 words, explained by some 
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500,000 quotations. The work was imtlcr- 
tnJccii none too noon; as early as 1805 
Wright wrote: ‘Pure dialect is disappear¬ 
ing, even in the country districts, owing 
to the spread of education and to tlic 
modern facilities of intercommunication,’ 
and some tiurty years later, in 1020, lie 
complained: ‘It is very diiricult to find 
people who can speak n dialect without 
being seriously mixed up with the bo- 
callcU standard language.’ 

In 1901 Wright was elected to succeed 
Max Miiller as Corpus Cliristi professor 
of comparative philology at Oxford, and 
after the completion of the Dictionary he 
wtis able to take a greater share in the 
ordinary activities of the university. From 
1908 to 1014 he was a meiulier of the 
Ilelidomadivl Council j as professor of com¬ 
parative philology he became ex officio 
a curator of the Taylor Institution; and 
from 1000 to 102{)—he retired from the 
chair in 1024—he acted as secretary to the 
Board. These years saw the real growth of 
modern language studies in. Oxford. In 
1.90.T anhonour school of modern languages 
liad been founded; soon new chairs, 
readerships, and lecturerships were insti¬ 
tuted, the hbrary of the Taylor Institution 
was increased, and provision made for the 
future. In all this development Wright 
was the moving spirit. He also turned to 
his first love, the wi-itiiig of educational 
books, for Wright was a born teacher. In 
1906 he publislied a revised edition of 
the Old High German Hrimer, which was 
followed by a third edition in 1917. His 
‘Students’ Series of Historical and Com¬ 
parative Grammars’ was opened by the 
Historical German Grammar in 1007. In 
1908 the Old English Grammar appeared, 
ill 1910 the Grammar of tlieGothicLanguage, 
and in 1012 a Comparative Grammar of Ike 
Greek Language. A Latin Grammar, at 
^vhicll lie was worldng about this time, 
was almost iinishcd before bis death, but 
was never ])ublished. The Middle High 
German Primer was revised and enlarged 
in 1017, and, after a serious Illness in 1920, 
he .set to work on a series of English 
inainniais: the Elementary Old English 
Grammar and Elementary Middle English 
Grammar ap])carcd in 1923, and the 
Elementary Historical Neia English Gram¬ 
mar in 192-I.. 

In ISOO WrightmarriedElizaliethMary, 
eldest dau<vhtcv of the llev. Frederic Sim- 
cox Lea, rector of Tedstone Delamcrc, 
Herefordshire, formerly perpetual curate 
of 'rrinity Church, Stejiney. Mrs. Wright 
was a student at Lady Margaret Hall 


(1887-1890) and had attended Wright’s lec¬ 
tures. Under his supervision she prepared 
a grammar of the Northumbrian dialect, 
and, after their marriage, not only under¬ 
took much of the secretarial u'ork of the 
Dialect Dictionary, but also shared in the 
work of the grammars. There were two 
children of the marriage, a son and a 
daughter, who both died in childhood. 
Wright died at his home in Oxford 27 
February 1930, of an attack of pneumonia, 
the strain of which his robust constitution, 
undermined by years of failing health and 
incessant labour, was unable to bear. 

Wright was a man of sterling qualities. 
He was gifted with a vast amount of 
practical common sense, enormous self- 
reliance, and almost rutlilc.ss determina¬ 
tion, ‘Nccessitj'’, he said, ‘taught me at 
a very early age to trust iny.sclf.’ If tlie 
latter qualities of the self-made man some¬ 
times jarred in common-room circles, he 
could ncvcrtlielcss be a good and faithful 
friend. His actions were inspired by a 
noble, generous simplicity. His lunuour 
and good spirits were infectious: ‘I have 
never been depressed in my life,’ he used 
to say. He was a lover and a buyer of 
books, and Jifid t/ic scholar’s love of 
learning for its own sake; and he used hi.s 
vast learning for the advancement of 
others. 

■W'right’s scholarship was recognized by 
several univcrsitie.s and learned societies. 
He received lionorary degrees from the 
universities of Duriiain (1808), Aberdeen 
(1902), Leeds (1004), Dublin (1900), and 
Oxford (1926). He was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Flemish Academy 
(1910), of the Utrecht Society (192G), of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America (1926), and of the Royal Society 
of Letters of Lund (1028). In 1004 he was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy, 
and in 102.'5 waa awarded its first biennial 
prize for English studies. 

In 1927, as the result of a subscription 
raised among his many fiieiuls and ad¬ 
mirers, Wright’s portrait was painted by 
lilriicst Moore and was iDrcscnted to the 
Taylor Institution, where it now hangs. 

[Blizabctli alary 'Wright, The Life of Joseph 
Writilil 3 vols., 1032; Sir Chiirlcs Firtli, 
Joseph Wright, 1355-1930, in Proceedings of 
tlic HritLsh Academy, vol. xviii, 1032; per- 
sonaUuiowledgc,] J. Bovu. 

WYNDIIAIR-QUIN, THOMAS WIND- 
I-I.\M, fourth Eaul or Duxuaven (1841- 
1926), Irish politician. [See Quin.] 
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IKllil'liri’, third IIaiion CAimiNCTON and 
Mahquiiss oi' l.iN(;ot-Nsniuu (18']-!1-1028), 
^vus born in ‘WJntchsill, London, 
10 jMfiy 18'IJJ. lie ^vas the eldest son of 
Roljert Joltn Carrinyton (formerly Siiiitli), 
second Baron Cavringlon, by his scooikI 
wife, Charlotte, yovmgcr daugliter of Peter 
Robert, tweiity-ni'st jiaron Willoughby de 
Ercsby. lie was cdncatcil at Eton, wliere 
Mrs. de Rosen was Ids dame and the 
Rev. ^Villia^l Way te his tutor. In 18(51 he 
])roccedcd to Trinity College, Cainbrul,'>e, 
and after taking lii.s degree entered (he 
Royal Horae (iuards. He was imniioled 
captain in 18(59, and retire*! in 1878. At 
the general election of 18G5 he was re¬ 
turned unoji])Q.sed os liljeral mcinher of 
{)jn'lianicnt for tlic borough of High VVy- 
eotnbe. In 18(58 he fnicccedcd his fallier 
ns third Baron Cavrlngton. 

VVlu'.n the Prinec of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII) visited India in 1875- 
187(1, Lord Carrington was in attendance 
us nide-de-cuinp. lie was an intimate 
friend of tlie royal family, and in 1881, 
during Gladstone’s second miiiistrj% he 
rceeived the post of cai>tain of the corps 
of the Gentlcmcn-at-Arms. Prom 1885 to 
1800 lie was governor of New South \Vales, 
where lK)tli lie niid his wife made them¬ 
selves popnlar. He held the olliee of lord 
chainheilain of the lioiischold from 1892 
to 1895, and also sat for n time on tlje 
London Ccinaty Conticil as a progrc-ssive 
mcnibcr. In 18911 he was appointed cluiir- 
man of Lord Rosebery’s Welsh land 
tenure commission, and in lOOt he w'cnt 
us special envoy to France, Spain, tuid 
I’oi'Liignl in order to make formal aii- 
noinieeincnt of the accession of King 
Edward. 

Oa tile formation of Sir Henry Camp- 
bclI-Banncnnan's ministry in 1995, Lord 
Carrington Avas appointed president of the 
Board of Agrienlture and Fi.sherics, with 
a seat in the Caljuiet. His term of olUce 
was marked by the passing of Hvo im¬ 
portant inoasni'cs, the Agriculturnl Hold¬ 
ings Ainendnient Act and the .Small 
Holdings find Allotments Act, both in 
1908, Ish'ither measure was ])opuliir with 
luiidowneis, and Carn'ngton ha<l u difliciilt 
1 ask in answering iliose who eritici'/.ed the 
(lisplaeemcnt of men farming iiiulur sound 
ceonomie conditions by a class wittiout 
experience and workin.g at a disadvantage 
ns regards capital and eipiipinent. He 
.showed ids interest in stock-breeding by 
appointing, in the Inter years of his 
presidency, two coimnittces to inquire 


When the liberal muii.sl.ry was partially 
rceon.sLrueted in 1911, I.ord Carringlon 
became lord jalvy’ seal, liijl lie resigned in 
the following year. On tlie. accession of 
King George V (19,1(5), he exercised the 
olliee of lord gi’eaL oliainhi i Inin. His lu rc- 
ditary right to acjt for a reign in turn witli 
two other rc|n-esenlatives, tlio J'larl of Aii- 
easter and the Martpiess of Clioliiumdeley, 
the hitler of whom liesneceeded, liad Ijcen 
deteriniiied by the Court of Clainis wliich 
sat before the coronation of King bldward 
VII. It was derived llirough tiis moLliev as 
one of the eo-lieirs to the hurony of Wil¬ 
loughby' de Ere.sby. 

Lord Carrington was always a sturdy 
liberal of an extreme type, Imt liis geniality 
made him popular with many frieiHls who 
disapproved of his political views. He was 
created Viseouiit Nl’enduver and Earl 
Carrington in 185)5, and Manpiess of 
Liucoliishire in 1912. He received flic 
G.C.iM.G. in 1885 and (lie K.C. in 190(5. 
He was sworn of the Privy Coiineit in 1881, 
and was lord-lieutenant of Bueldngliam- 
.sliirefrom 1915 to 192:5. 1 le. died at Daw’s 
Hill House, High Wycoinlie, IJl June 192S. 

Lord Carringlon miin ied in 1878 the 
Hon. Cecilia iMargaret Ihuhord, *lauglilei' 
of Charles, lilTh Haron Siillield, and liad 
one .son and live tlauglitiu's. His son, Lord 
Wendover, died in 1915 of wounds re¬ 
ceived in action. 'J’he maiapicssate lliere- 
fore beeumc extinct in 1928, lint Ihe 
barony descended to f.oi'd Lineolnsliiie’s 
vonngcr brother, Rupert Clement Ceurge 
(horn 18.52). 

[The Tunes, 1-1 June 1 5(28.1 

A, CoeauANi', 

YOUNG, .Sill GEOHfd'L third liaroiiot, 
of Formosa l*lafc( 18:57-1980), administra¬ 
tor and author, liorn at Foniinsa Fishery, 
Cookhain, Berk.shire, 15 Seplemhcr lSi57, 
the cUlcst of the live sous of Sir Geoi'iie 
Young, second baronet, eanu^ of naval 
and lilevnry slock. I lis great-juandfal lHa', 
.Admiral Sir Georgi; 'ihiuiig, I'MLS, |(|.\’.|, 
wa.s present at the (v,i]d.ure of l-ouislnug 
mid Quebec; bis grundl'alher, Sir Sauiinel 
Young, the lirst Imronet, also an F.ILS., 
began his (sin’cr in the navy; lii.s fallu'r 
retired rrum the service as a captain ; and 
the family lioiise, Idji'inosa Place, ojiposile 
Cliveden woods on the 'I'liaiues, was eoii- 
strueted by the admiral to resemble Ids 
quafters on the poop of a nlan-ol'-^\’ar. 
Young’s mother was Susan, daughter of 
William Mackworth Praecl, scrjcaut-iit- 


Wyiui-Ccarrington 
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into the exportation of stock and into 
swiiic-fever respectively. 
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law, ol; Bitton, Tcignmoutli, and sister 
and iavoiu’ite cori'cspondent of Winthrop 
Mackwoi'th Praed [q.v.], tixe poet. 

Young Eind his brothers, one of whom 
WDS Sir William MackworLh Yoiiiig [q.v.], 
go^'crnol' of the Punjab, were all educated 
at Eton, where they were conspicuous both 
for scholarship and games, he himself 
winning the Newcastle medal in 1865. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he obtained 
only second classes in classics and mathe¬ 
matics in 1850, but this set-back merely 
served to strengthen his precocious powers 
of self-analysis and his determination to 
make the fullest use of Iiis remarkable 
capacity for dogged work. ‘I sat down 
after iny failures to obtain a first class 
cither in mathematics or classical hon- 
oins,’ he wrote in some autobiographical 
notes found among his papers, ‘ to consider 
wliat chance I had of a Trinity fellowship, 
which must cost me two-and-a-half years 
of renewed labour at learning of no direct 
use to me in life’; and, after making an 
elaborate analysis of his own and his 
possible rivals’ chances, he decided to 
dro]:) matlicinatics and to concentrate on 
classics and philoso|3hy during the next 
tlirce years. He obtained tlic Le lias prize 
for an essay on The H intorif of Greek lAtera- 
iure in England (published 1862), and 
recorded on the eve of his third and final 
attcm])t for a fellowship in 1862: *I had 
learned the lesson that my powers of study 
were not, as I had iissumcd, physically 
inexhaustible. 1 read very hard, but re¬ 
solved not to look at a book for a whole 
month before the examination.* His 
judicious industry was i-cwardcd by the 
hrst of tlic Trinity fellowships on tlie list 
for that year. Nothing illustrates better 
tire course of his future life, his tenacity 
and tlioroughncss, with a certain narrow¬ 
ness of scope, than the rcllections which 
he jotted down on the results of his educa¬ 
tion: ‘The course of iny studies W'us not 
that of tlic usual good boy, nor yet of the | 
boy wlio was not good. I s'tudied hard, 
preferring what was a little beyond iny 
powers, delcsLiiig abridgements, dc.spising 
loo much the established routine of gram¬ 
mar and niithmetic, enjoying tlie romance 
of liistoiy and the ihytbm of good verse, 
greedy of knowledge, Loo apt to think I 
was gaining it by poring over what was in 
appearance learned, even if dull. . . . The 
best bit of out-of-the-way knoAvledge I 
assimilated was tlic Theoi-y of Induction, 
as expounded by WlicsvuU ... I feel the 
better able, for it, to retain a balance 
between acceptance and reservation as to, 


Cor instance, the “ortgiu of species", and 
to refuse even a momentary attraction to 
the “thcoiy of relativity".’ 

Young’s Trinity fellow'shiii, the baron¬ 
etcy inherited from his father in 1848, tlie 
presidency of the Union (1860)—held pre¬ 
viously by his uncle, W, M. Praed, and 
subsequently by Ids third son, (Sir) Hilton 
Young—and the frietidships which he had 
formed at Eton and Cambridge with A. C. 
Swinburne, G. O. Trevelyan, Henry Jack- 
son,I-Icnrj'Sidgwick,IlichnrdJebb,Edward 
Bowen, and Le.slie Stephen, smoothed 
his path in the larger world of Qffnir.s. 
Although called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1804(, he never practised as a barrister, 
but at first devoted himself to active poli¬ 
tics, vainly contesting Plymouth three 
times (1874,1880,1881) iu the liberal inter¬ 
est. His political enthusiasm brougiit him 
to thenoticeof Mr. Gladstone, who, in 1870, 
gave him his first opening in the field of 
public work as a mcinbcr of tlie royal com¬ 
mission on coolie immigration to British 
Guiana. This appointment was follow’ed 
by those of assistant-commissioner on the 
Friendly Societies commission (1871), sec¬ 
retary to the Factory and \^'o^kshop Acts 
commission (1874), and secretary to the 
Bessboroiigh commission on the Irish Land 
Acts (1880). Young was entirely respon¬ 
sible for drawing up the report on the 
Irish Land Acts, characterized by Glad¬ 
stone as the ‘very ablest’ he had read. 
SJiortly after the issue of this report he 
was prcssingly invited by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, on tlie latter’s appointment as 
Ii'ish secretary, to join liim as liis pri^'■atc 
secretary, w'ith the prospect of succeeding 
T.H. Burke as permanent under-secretary: 
Young’s telegram gladly accepting the 
offer was in Lord Frederick’s pocket when 
he and Burke were murdered in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, on 6 May 1882. 

Three montlia latcvGladstone appointed 
Young a cliarity commissioner under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, a post in which he 
found work exactly suited to his gieat 
legal and historical knowledge and wliich 
gave full scope to iiis genius for taking 
decisions based on tlie most exhaustive 
consideration of evidence. The duty of 
tlie charity commissioner.s was to form 
schemes for the better cnqiloynicnt of 
ancient endowments which iu course of 
time had become diverted from, or ex¬ 
cessive for, their original jiurposcs, and 
at the same time to dh'crge as little as 
ixissiblc from the broad iuteutlons of the 
pious donors. For a long time Young’s 
ollice was only ‘temporary’, and his 
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ncliviticis wore looked at uskanoc by a (1888), is the most lilccly to .survive, sitiec 
'rreiisiiry iitirnv()iirnt)Ie to ‘temporary’ by ils piMiy and lucid expliuialioii of out- 
appointinents, a conservative government ol’-date allusions it lias helped to keep 
tGndovtO[llleiontcndo^vIrlcnts,andl'a^lio{lls I'resb the intei'(;.st ill his uncle’s famous 
like Joseph Chamberlain who accused the verses. Always a nian of sintinlur uLlilctic 
Commission of being’robbersortbepoor’, prowess, after leaving Cainhiidgc Young 
Y'oung’s dillicuUies were also, it must be bade fair, like bis sccoiul son, (icolTrcy, to 
udrnittcci, to some extent of bis own become one of the most iiitrcind of Alpine 
making; for his very merits of logical cliinhcrs; but, after ilie death by his side 
integrity and a just conviel-ion of iiis in 1800 of bis youngest ijroLlicr on Mont 
CN'haiisUve impartiality made liini a Rlatie [see jilpiue Journal, li, 882] he 
didicuU colleague tinci an mieom])roinisiiig never again climbed the Al]js. lie shared 
adversary. Nevertheless, bis deeisioiis (Sir) Leslie. Stephen’s deliglit in long walks 
proved so unassnihilile iu principle—‘No at a tremendous pace, was a good onv, 
sehcinc in my personal charge’, he wrote and till after his eightieth year retained 
with pride, ‘was ever defeated or modified his love of swimming in the Tliaines. 
on a ])oiiit of law’—and so generally Young married in 1871 Ali(;e Eacy, 
acceptable to the persons chiefly eon- daughter ofa noted Irish pby.siciian, Kvory 
ceriied tlint lie became indispensable; Iveniicily, M.D., of llcigard, co. Dublin, 
and in 1008, after lieing conilrined as and widow of Sir Alcxaiuler Ilutchin.son 
tliiid and then as second eomniissioner on LawTcncc, first bnronet. A beautiful, 
a permanent bnsi.s, he was made cliicf witty, and most lovable woimin, she with 
clmi'ity coniinissioner for England and her ebanu and be rvith bis distinguished 
IVnlcs. presence, his mellow knowledge, and his 

In 1000 Young rel i ved, spending the rest decided opinions innilcl'orinosa I’lacc.aiul 
of his long life at his beautiful Cooldmm later the smuller I’ormosa risliery to 
iiotne, but not ceasing bis labours; for to which they retired, .slimnhitiag oentreH of 
the end be took a proiniiient part in the att raction, not only for the alilest men 
])iiblic affairs of the oouiitry, especially and women of the time but also for the 
in educational matters. Tiie intcrc.sts of young, for whom she es])e<;iallj' had n 
education, ajiarb from his Cliaritj' Com- warm corner In her lu'ai t. .Slie died in 
mission >vorlc, had always been dear to 11)22, leaving Ihrecsons: tlieunlydaiigliler 
him. He took a large j>art in the abolition died young. Sir (ItMU’ge Yoiitig, win; in his 
of tc.sts and in iiroinotirig the university ninety-third year \vr()U! to The Times lliah 
education of women at Cambridge. From be was not dead, ns bad been annoiuicctl, 
188110188(1 he was pr'csidcntofthesenale but, though slighUy deaf, slill ea^uiblc of 
of Uiiivcr.sity College, London, and he w'as work, died at Formosa I'ishcry-l July 1 IKK). 
Iiroinincnt in bcliiiiig to establish London lie was sueeeedcd as fom l h baronet by his 
ns a teaching university. eldest son, (Icorgc (born 1872). 

With all bis public work Young always A portrait of Young by C. N. Keimctly 
found time to do‘sonielhing’, as be wrote and tw'o ])CiU!i] drawings by John Brett 
in his notc.s, ‘to lighten the numcious hang at Fonno.sa Fisheiy. 
griefs of life by excursions ou the lower 5 nuiobingripibioia 

slope.s of PaiTUis.sus’. His original verse notc.s; private inforniation; ])L‘i'.sniiiU knuw- 
was scanty, but lie was notable as a trans- ledge.] B. Wim.I/Uis. 

later of i;)octiy. His best-known work of 

tinnslation is The Dwmas of Sophocles YOUNG, Siu IVIIJ.TAM MACK- 
rendered in En^ilish Verse, Dramafic and VVOllTH (181()-102-1), Anglo-Indian ad- 
Lyric (1888); another plca.sing volume is ininislralor, the tliiicl son of (!a])lain Sir 
J^nems from Victor Iluffo in Enslish Verse. George Young, second haiom l, 11,N., of 
(1901). Both are rcmarkablcfor llicii'casc Formosa Place, Cookliam, Ikaksliirc, and 
and beauty without the sacrifice of younger brother of Sir George Young, 
accurtiey, and for skill in the choice of Ibird baronet |fj.v.], was born at (.'ookliam 
metre most litting to the originals. An .15 Augii.st 18-l(), Tliioiigli his niotlici', 
J’ro.s'oJ//, ])ublislied in his ninety- Siusaii, ilmigliter of William Ma<^l<worth 
second year (11I2K), and Homer and Uic Praed, scrjeunt-nt-law, of Billon, 'I'cign- 
Greek Acccmls (1990) were a fitting crown inoiitli, be was nc])hew to W'intlii'op Mack- 
to his lifelong devotion to scholarship and worth Prsied fq.v.], tlie poet. He was a 
literary criticism. An earlier publication, scholar of Eton and of Kiiig’.s College, 
however, 'The poliliccil and occasional Cambridge, and in 1800 was elected, under 
Poems of Winihrop Mackumth Praed the old statutes, a fellow of King’s, a posi- 
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tion which he held luitil his marriace in 
1809. 

Young passed the examination for the 
Indian civil service in 1802, and was posted 
to the Punjab, where he took up life first 
appointment in December 13Q3. In 1878 
lie acted as superintendent of the Kapur- 
thala State, and tivo years later became 
secretary to the Punjab government, a 
post which he held for seven years and in 
ivhicli he made his mark. After occupying 
administrative positions us commissioner 
and financial commissioner, he was chosen 
in October 1893 to he president of a 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
consumption and control of hemp drugs 
in India. Two years later (1895) he was 
made resident at Mysore in Southern 
India, and in March 1897 was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of his old province, 
the Punjab, being created K.C.S.T. in the 
following June. 

Yonng’.s oincial career had been very 
successful, but the labour, to which his 
success was largely due, had taken its toll 
of a constitution naturally delicate, and 
there were doubts—to be extraordinarily 
fnlsifled by his subsequent longe-vity—as 
to his physical capacity to stand the strain 
of the lieutenant-governorship. Histenure 
of that olTice proved to be in some respects 
unquiet, but it brought out the tenacity 
both of his ])hysical and of his mental 
equipment. Tlie general characteristics of 
his rule were the steady development of 
the province, the clUciency of the steps 
taken to meet oecurienccs of famine, and 
the maintenance of good relations with 
the people; but the ollicial opinion of the 
day was distracted from these outstanding 
features by tlie interest attaching to the 
emergence of strained relations between 
liis government and that of the viceroy. 
Lord Curzon [q.v.]. I 

In 1900 Lord Curzon had taken up the 
question of the administration of the 
North-West Frontier, which was at that 
time under the control of the Punjab 
government, and in December ofthat year 
the secretary-of-state approved of his 
proposal to remove the frontier districts 
from the Punjab and place them directly 
under the government of India. Y'^oung 
mucli resented the proposed dismember- 
incut of the province with whicli he had so 
long been associated, the strictures which 
had been passed on the previous adminis¬ 
tration of the Frontier under the Punjab 
government, and certain features of the 
manner in which Lord Curzon had con¬ 
ducted the correspondence. The disregard 


of his Imown opinions in the matter 
tended to embitter the feelings both of 
Young and of some of his leading ofRcers 
during the remainder of his tenure of 
ollice. 

After holding the lieutenant-governor¬ 
ship for the usual period of five years. 
Young retired in 1902, and shortly 
afterwards settled at Silverbill, St. 
Leonards-on-Sca. Here he employed hitn- 
Mlf in local affairs, but was able also, 
in spite of Ills increasing age and in¬ 
different health, to meet with consLclernblc 
regularity the calls of his various interests 
in London during the next twenty years. 
He Iiad thi-ougliout his life been a sup¬ 
porter of missionary work, and before 
leaving India he had been elected vice- 
president of the Church Missionary Society. 
On his return to England he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into missionary activity 
inLondon. The Church Missionary Society 
made him chairman of its India commi Itee, 
and he also became chairman of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society, in 
which he took special interest, as well as 
chairman of the Churcli Education Cor¬ 
poration, and a member of the Central 
Board of RILssions. 

Shortly before his death Young had 
moved from St. Leonards to Wcybriclgc, 
w'here he died 10 May 1924. He was t'wice 
iinaiTied: first, in 1869 to Isabel Maria 
(died 1870), daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Boileau Elliott, rector of Tattingstone, 
Suffolk, by whom he had one daughter; 
secondly, in 1881 to Francos ^lary, 
daughter of Sir Robert Eylcs Egciton, 
who was at tliat time liciitenant-go\'ernor 
of the Punjab: by her he had four sons 
and a daughter. 

Young was endowed with a recnavlcahly 
acute and well-ordered mind, and was able 
to express himself, c.specially on paper, 
with a terseness and lucidity which few 
of his contemporaries in India could rival. 
Although teimciou.s of his views and in¬ 
volved at times in olficial disputes of some 
consequence, he was not by nature a 
controversialist and hia disposition tended 
rather towards peace and conciliation. 
As an administrator, he was sage and 
business-like in procedure, following, as 
a rule, prcscribctl ohicial lines; and he 
treated his subordinates with unvarying 
courLesj' and patience. In private life he 
was a man of charming manners and 
refined tastes, possessing a scliolarly mind 
and a remarkably line ear for music. His 
spare, almost ascetic frame, bearded face, 
and expressive eyes rellcctcd in no small 
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(leyree the spiritual cjuuHlics of liis 
cluinictcr and life. 

ThneSf 12 May 1024; otficiul rccortls 
of service; personal kno^vlcdf'c.] 

E. JJ. Maci^aojYn. 

YOUNGER, Sni GEORGE, first AOs- 
couNT YouKGicii OF Lkckik (1851-1920), 
politician, was horn 13 October 1851 at 
tlic Brewery House, Bunk Street, Alloa, 
Clackirmiinansliirc, llic eldest son of James 
Younger, licad of tlic brewing iiriu of 
George Younger & Son, by his wife, Janet, 
eldest daughter of John Mol«hvjin, of 
Alloa. The youngest son, Robert, was 
created Huron Blancsburgh in 1923. Tlic 
firm liad been founded by lius great-great- 
grandfuthcr, Geoigc Yoiinger(1722-1788), 
and the ninnagcinent continued in the 
direct line of the f'nniily. Tims wlien Janies 
Yoiuigcr died in August 18GS, George, wlio 
had been educated at the Edinburgli 
Academy and hud proceeded to Edinburgh 
University, took charge of tlic business 
when he was not yet seventeen. He entered 
IJolitics by way of tlio county council of 
Clackinannnn, to wliich he was first elected 
in 1800 and of which he was convener 
1805-1000. He was president of tlic 
County Councils Association of Scotland 
1902-1004, and president of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations of 
Scotland in 1004. But it was only in 1000 
that he entered tlic House of Commons, 
liaving contested Clackmannan and Kin¬ 
ross unsucccssrully in 1805, 1800, and 
1000, and Ayr Burghs in 1904‘. lie was re¬ 
turned by the latter constituency in 190G, 
and continued to represent it until 1922. 

In the House of Commons Younger ivas 
proinineut in tlie small conservative 
opposition ns a clear and forcible speaker, 
and took an active part in the attack on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s budget for 1900-1910. 
But he was popular with both liberals and 
conservatives, and received n baronetcy in 
1911 from his political opponents. ITis 
great talent, however, Jay in party manage¬ 
ment rather than in detailed organi/a- 
tion; and in 1017, on the invitation of 
Mr. Bonav Law [q.v.], he bcciime chair¬ 
man of the unionist party organization, 
then not showing much activity owing to 
tlic European War and the formation of 
the CoaUtiou govcnunent. Itc was thereby 
mainly responsible I'cu' tlic success of the 
Coalition in the ‘coupon’ election of De¬ 
cember 1018; this device he adopted in 
Older to avoid tire sacrifice of scats to 
labour and in dependent liberalism. One of 
Y ounger’s eliief aims was the reform of tlic 


House of liords and tlic cstablislimcnt of 
a strong second clnunher—a jiolicy to 
which Die Coalition was pledged. Hence, in 
1922, lie joined (.Sir) Leslie Onne Wilson, 
then chief Coalition wliip, in opposing, 
siiccessrnlly, two altenipts nuulc to hold a 
fresh general elecLion. But the feeling in 
the conservative party against Die Coali¬ 
tion was growing strong, and, ns Younger 
considereil tliatpsirLy to l)clJiebesLinstvu- 
luentforriirlhcriiig theeiniiiLiy's interests, 
lic.siipporled Mr. lloiiar I.uw ut the meet¬ 
ing held at the CarUtm Club on [!) October 
1922 wliieli lirouglil the Coalition to an 
cud. In Younger’s own words, ‘this 
brought the party logctlier ivitli a snap’; 
and the conservaDves were suoeessful in 
Die ensiling general election, witiiout the 
help of ecriiiin of the conservative leaders, 
notably Lord BirkenJicad Iq.v.|, ivho liad 
stigmatized Younger's aelivitics in his 
capacity as chairinan of Lite party as tlic 
iiisiiboidination of ‘the cabin-hoy’. 

In Eebruavy 1922 Younger was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Younger of 
Lcckie, Imt he rcnmiiiGd treasurer of the 
unionist jiarty from tiiiit year until his 
death, whioli occurred suddenly in I.orulon 
29 April 1029 after a seizure in the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. Younger nmrried in 
1879liUcy(died 1921), dauglileriirJOdw.'ird 
.Sinitli,M.l)., F.ll.S., oi' Hai ley Street, and 
Hcanor b'all House, Hennor, Herltyshirc, 
and had tlirce sons. He was succeeded as 
second viscount by lii.s eldest son, Janies 
(born 1880). His two yonngia- sons ivere 
both killed in action, the second in the 
.South African War, and the tliird in the 
European "War. 

Lord Younger, who was im excellent 
man of business, retained Die eiiairinan- 
sbip of the family brewery until his death, 
lie was also a director of j Joyds Ihuik, the 
Soiilliern Ruilway, llic Nnlionnl llarik of 
Scotland, and tiie North British & Mercan¬ 
tile Insurance Co. He was a member of 
tile royal coimnission on the lioeii.siiigkiws 
(1890); and he was a J.P. and D.L. for 
Die county of Stirling, lord-lieutenant of 
Stirliiigsliirc (192.5), nn<l viee-licutiaiant of 
Claekinniinnnsharc (11)22). 

'J’liere is a ]K)rtrait of f.onl Younger liy 
Sir Williuin Orjien at I.eclue, and a rtplica 
is at Die Carlton Club. A earLooaajipcared 
I in Vamlij b'air t5 January 1910. 

[The Times, 90 April lilg!); Conservative 
CeuU'ul Olliee rceoixls ; piivale inl'onnation.J 
M. P. l-li2Ai:ir,.VPii. 

I YOXALI., Sia JAIiBiS HENRY (1857- 
11925), educationist, was born at licdditcli, 
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Worcestershire, 15 July 1857, the eldest state of school-buildings. As the chief 
son of Henry Houghton Yoxall, manu- permanent oiTicial of the Union, Yoxall 
facturer of lishing-tnckle, ])y his wife, exercised great influence over its policy 
Elizabeth, daugliter of Jatnes Smallwood, and was largely responsible for carrying 
Tlie family were earnest lYeslcyans. Before it info eCfcet. He was thus continually in 
lie ^vas fourteen, their circumstances com- communication with the Education Dc- 
pcllcd Yoxall to leave the Wesleyan ele- pai'tment and its successor, tlic lioard of 
incnlary school iu Rcdditch and become Education, on questions of policy, and 
a pupil-tcacher at Sheflicld in the Bridge- with local education authorities and school 
houses Wesleyan school. From 1876 to managers about theh practice in adininis- 
1878 he was at tlie Westminster Training tration. Of Ids handling of such matters 
College for Teachers, where he was it was said that, altlioiigh formidable in 
examined by Mattlicw Arnold and told controversy, he never shut his eyes to tlie 
that he had an car for the pronunciation arguments on the other side or to the 
of verse. lie prosecuted tills acquaintance practical difficulties of conceding all that 
and profited by it. he claimed. This made him invaluable to 

As a certificated teacher Yoxall served his Union in establishing good working 
in Sheffield in Ids old school among others, relations with Whitehall and in cotieiliaLing 
and in 1887 became headmaster of the the new local autlioritics, who at first were 
SlmrcowLnneboardscUool,\vherch.esooa suspicious of teaehers’ organizations. It 
became known for his enterprise in cn- was Ids ambition ‘to make the teaching 
couraging the interest of the pupils in profession an honoured one and to lift 
pictures, mu.sie, and poetry. lie wrote cdueaLiou out of the ruck of faction’. He 
articles on education, was nu active mem- held that the interests of tcaclicrs and 
ber of tho local bianch of the National their schools were interdependent. So 
Union of Teachers, and in 1889 wasclected long as the teacher’s financial, and con- 
to its executive council. There followed scqiicntly his social, position remained 
‘four year.s of intense labour in school by depre.sscd, the school in which he worked 
day, at the writing-desk by night, and on would be looked down upon and not be 
Unioir duty every week-end’. After being fairly treated. Improvement of conditions 
president of the Union for 1891 he was of service, e.specially in pay and pension, 
next year appointed its general secretary would attract better-qualified persons to 
and gave up teaching. the profession; diinciilties in the supply of 

In the same year (1802) Yoxall stood candidates gave Yoxall opportunities to 
for parliament as a liberal, in the Basset- press this point. 

law division of Nottinghamshire, imsiic- In 1898 Yoxall had advised his council 
eessfiilly; but in 1805 he was returned for to agree to tlie Teacliers’ Superaimuation 
Nottingham West, which he represented Bill of that year because it w'ould enable 
until he retired in 1018. He did not speak all certificated teachers to get some 
often in the House of Commons except on pension, however small, at the age of 
the education estimates and on education .sixt 5 '-five. The passage of the Super- 
bills, when he made his points clearly and amiiiation Bill of 1018, which gave great 
vigorously. During Yoxall’s time as benefits to teachers, wos assisted by tlie 
general secretary the ineinbersliip of the Union; the Bill of 1022, wliich required 
National Union rose from 23,000 to contributions from teachers, met witli 
120,000, its organization was impreved les.s apiiroval. Before the Bill of 1025 
and developed, its social, political, and Yoxall had retired. In the work upon 
educational activitie.s grew iu number and pensions he was closely associated with 
variety, and its fiiuincial position became another p.ast president of the Union, 
very strong. In 1909 Yoxall took over the Charles W. Crook, and on the educational 
editorship of'iVie 5WiOoi»f«sler, tlie weekly side of his duties with Sir Ernest Gray, 
magazine and ollicial organ of the Union, past president, and secretary to the 
Both before and after the Education educational committee of the Union. 

Act of IDO‘2, the Union ivas much con- After the European War the question of 
corned about the status of teachers in tcachens’ pay became acute, and disputes 
public eleinentary scliools and the condi- in some areas interrupted the work of 
tions of tlieir son'icc, as regards, for the elementary schools. Yoxall wa.s thus 
exam|)le, the duties of licad teachers in engaged in a.series of negotiations between 
churcii schools, the employment of un- the Union,thcLocalEdiieationAuLliority, 
certificated teachers and other less quali- and the Bojird of Eidueation for the scLtlc- 
iicd persons, the size of classes, and the 1 inent of individual cases. His conduct of 
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Kiich fuses uiul tlie loyulty whieh lie Yl’UES, ih-st JjiAiK, oi' (ia;‘i2-]'J25), 
fvnkfd innde liiin the obs’ioiis leader of Ilcld-inarsiial. [.See Ekkncu, John Djjn- 
llie Leiifljci's upon tl\e stiincliiig joint ton Tinkstonk.] 
coininitLec! on the salaiies of tcnclier.s in 

public; elementary aehoolswhiehwassekiip ZANGWITX, ISll AYi'Jv (180 l--in2G), 
in 11)10 under tlic cliairmansliip of Lord author and phiianlhi'opisl;, u’as born iu 
llurnhuni. On the one side were the London 14! February ISO l, the eldest son 
representativea of the nssoeiiitions of of Moses Zungudll ])y liis wife, Kllen 
l^ocal Axithorities and the London Cou»\ty Ilairnah Marks. liis father was a Il\is^;ian 
Council; on the otlier those of the Union, rchigcc, wlio had come to England as a 
which had successfully cluiuvcd to repre- ItuL in 1849, alone ami fricridle.ss, in order 
seiitalltenehcrsinthe.scfioolsin(]ue.stion. to escape tiic severe deeree of Jewish 
Here Yoxall’s control of his ‘panel’ and cliild-conscriplion iiisLiluled ])y the Tsar, 
iibility in pmsontiiiy its case were very Nicliolus I. Israel Zangwill showed great 
Tcmavkablc. Tliat tiio results in 1020 and promise at the school to ^vhioll lie was sent 
1021 were, on tlie wliolc, very favourable in Bristol, w'licre his parents were tticn 
to tile teachers was largely ducto his tact, residing; they moved to London in 1872 
lirniness, and good sense, in order to provide the hoy with more 

In 1018 Yoxiill retired from parliament, advanced education at the Jews’ Free 
and in 1024 from liis .secretaryship aiul Seliool nt Spitallielcls. There he qiiicldy 
cditor.sliip, and he died 2 Pcbriiary 1925 distingnislicd himself, winning all the 
at Kes/. available scholarships. In due course lie 

Yoxall was a member of the royal com- was articled as a teacher iiiid appointed 
missiou on secondary education (1894!- master of the senior form, liaving in tlie 
1895), and of tlie committee on the nicanwliilc graduated at London Uni- 
teaching of niodern languages (1910). He versity with triple lionours. 
received tlie lionorary (Icgreeof M.A. from Zungwill’s father was a very jiioiis man, 

Canibiidgc Univevsiky in 1899 and from wi\o throughout a IuIku kius eaveer us n 
Oxford in 1097, when the annual confer- small trader retained liis connexion witli 
e.acc of the Union was held iu tliosc places, the synagogue asascriplure.-reuder. Israel 
In lull he was knighted, being, it was Zarigwill .soon discarded dogtiia, iiKliongli 
believed, the lirst cectilicatcd teacher to he .still cliing almost passionately lo lu.s 
receive tinit honour. In his professional race, and Lo tlio end of his days cxcici.scd 
writings lie aimed at making tlie sulijeet a vcrygrcutinlliienccon lii.seo-religionisLs. 
of cdiu-ation more (dlraetive to ordinary He gave up teaching iiflcr a year or two, 
j)eo|)le and thus creating more sympathy and took to joanmlism, a jirofession in 
for toachevs. In editing The Schoolmaslcr whieli he (juicldy made his mark. In 1888 
Jie tried to cotnljine its primary objects he wrote a fanlasLic no\ (d, The. Premier 
witli inattcns of general interest, iind him- and llic Painter, in coilalxa-ation witli a 
self wrote in it regularly on travel, books, frieiul, following tliis with a conpk; of 
and art. Ho spent many holidays in AVitty, liglil-hcarted .stories, I'/a.'Ih/ekdor.s’ 
Ii'i'iinec, and was a collector of old tVedg- Club (1891) and The Old Maids' Club 
wood and of the Engh.sh water-colonns of (1892), which ajjpeared in Ariel, a comic 
1810 to IS JO. Besides magaKinc articles, journal of which lie was I'or some lime the 
he published a number of novels, inchuling editor. There was inucli S])iril ual unrest 
27ie Comber S/oop,9 (1911), several books at this period, aiirl it had extended to 
about collecting, The A.Ii.C. about Col- Jewry. Zangwill was invited to wiile a 
Iccting (1910), Colkctinii Old Miniatures Jcwislinovelfortheiuuviy I'uiiiulcd .huvisli 
(1910), and Co//ccd*«gOk7u/a.w(1916),and fublicatkm Society of Aiuerie.a. lie ac¬ 
tive) volumes of cs.says, T/<c IVander Years copied the iiiviUition, and the i'( siill was 
(1901)), and The Villa for Coelebs (1914). Tliv. Children of tin; (llietlo ( 1 HU 2 ), a work 
Short, good-looking, witli a small beard, wliieli at once, and soliilly, e.s(iil)lislu tl his 
A'oxall was to tlie end of liis life a trim, repntution. In this httolc Zangwill ga\’c 
alert, and iiiLcrcstiiig ligiire. He niarried Llie real Jew lo the ^vorld, ro'caling liiin 
in 188(i Elizabeth, diUighleroflJeiitoiuinl- as lie Jiad never been riu’calcd befoi'c; 
Uoloiud William Coles, U.E., and Imd one nniiimiziiig nothing, cxIeiiiraLiiig iiolhing, 
son and two daughtcr.s. exaggeraling notiiing, liaudling him with 

['J7jc Tones, 3 Fcbnmry, 1925; TAcfi^eAool- Pi'ofomHl knowledge and with affccLion, 
master, 0 .and 18 February 1925; private jn.stiec. Chcllo Tragedies 

inforination; personal kiiowletlge.j followed in 1808, and Prcaniers of the l lhello 

E. B. PuiPFs. in 1808 j both works of high quality, wiiich 
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powerfully innuenccd cultured. Jews in 
every country of the world. 

Zangwill wrote other novels, The King 
oj Schnorrers (180d.), The Master (1806), 
The Mantle of Elijah (1000), The Grey Wig 
(1008), Jinny the Carrier (1919), all of 
■which had distinction and achieved a fair 
measure of .success. A small volume of 
poems, Blind Children, appeared in 1903, 
and in 1010 a collection of e.ssays, Italian 
Fantasies, in which he displayed both 
erudition and wit. But it Is primarily and 
essentially as a dcpictcr of Jewish life, 
Jevvisli ideals and aspirations, that Zang- 
witl has secured his place in literature. 
He wrote many comedies and tragedies, 
all, or nearly all, works of merit; but a 
certain formlessness that was apparent 
in his novels bulked more largely in 
his plays and detracted from their value. 
The Melling Pot (1908), which dealt with 
the life of the Jewish emigrant in America, 
created almost a sensation in that country 
and ran for many years; and there were 
others, notably The War God (1011), The 
Coclcint (1021), I'he Forcing House (1922), 
which, although tlicy possessed no clement 
of jjopularity, revealed high dramatic gift 
and penetrating insight. 

When Dr. Theodor I-Icrzl came to 
London in 1890 to plead tlie Zionist cause, 
to which he was devoting his life, Zang¬ 
will was immediately attracted, and threw 
himself heart and soul into the movement. 
It was a time of pogroms in Russia, of 
persecution in Rumania and Galicia, and 
tlie need was urgent. Palestine was the 
passionately desired haven of refuge; but 
Iler/.l and Zangwillwerc soon compelled to 
realize that this was then an unattainable 
dream, and that the salvation of the Jews, 
their land of liberty, must be sought 
elsewhere. The great mass of ardent 
religionists, however, clamoured for Zion; 
and at the seventh Zionist congress, in 
1004-, Ilerzl was shouted down, and his 
burningly eloquent appeal fell on deaf 
ears. lie died a few months later, broken¬ 
hearted, woi-n out by the struggle against 
hopeless odds. Zangwill at once took up 


Zangwill 

the leadership, founded the Jewish Terri¬ 
torial Organi'zation, and for the next seven 
years devoted all his power, energy, and 
time to the cause. The result was dis¬ 
appointing. Vast labours were undertaken, 
exploring expeditions sent out, masses of 
statistics compiled, potentates interviewed 
all over tlie world; but the dilRculties were 
overwhelming. Zangwill addressed count¬ 
less meetings and poured for th tracts and 
pamphlets, but at last had to acknorvlcdge 
himself beaten. Tliere was the achieve¬ 
ment at least that the stream of Jewish 
emigration had been diverted from New 
York to Galveston, and that ofTicials 
of the International Jewish Territorial 
Organization accompanied the >vandcrcrs 
on their journey, and reduced the hard¬ 
ships which thej' had to encounter. 

Zangwill was a man of unllinching 
courage: addrc.ssiiig a great American 
meeting in 1024 he unsparingly attaclced 
the indolent subscr vience o f the prosperous 
Jews and the American cult of money. An 
eloquent speaker and a master of cpigi'nin, 
it was he who said tlmt to the actor the part 
was greater than the whole, Under a some¬ 
what truculent exterior he was curiously 
unselfish and tender-hearted. His health 
h.ad long been undermined by his labours, 
and he died of pneumonia at Miclhurst, 
Sussex, 1 August 1026. A fiery spirit, n 
man who all his life followed a great idea, 
he was fitly apostrophized by Rabbi Wise 
in his funeral address: ‘Flame thou wert, 
to flame thou hast returned.’ 

Zangwill married in 1903 Edith Chaplin, 
daughter of Professor William Edward 
Ayrton [q.v.], electrical engineer and 
physicist; they had two sons nnd one 
daughter. His wife, although not of his 
race, whole-heartedly shared hi.s labours 
and supported his efforts. 

A cartoon of Zangwill appeared in 
Vanity Fair 25 Fehruary 1807. 

[Lucicn Wolf, Address delivered before the 
Jewish 1-li.stoi'icid Society of Enghnul, 20 
October 1928; Anclr6 Spire, Quelques Juifs, 
1028; personal knowledge. Poitviht, Itoyal 
/Icadeiiiy Ih'clwres, 1894.J A. Sumo. 


D.N.B. 1022-1030 
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Any Worthy who died in or bcfoi*e 1911 is in the D, N, B, 1001-1911 in 
three volumes (now hound in one volume). 

Any Worthy who died in the years 1912-1921 is in the D. N. B. 1912-1921 
(one volume). 

Any Wortliy who died after 1921 is in the D. N. B. 1922-1930 (one volume). 

Tlie position (within his period) of any Worthy depends on the initial of his 
surname (not of his title or pseudonym, if any). 


Abbey, Edwin AusHii 
Abbott, Edwin Abbott 
Abbott, Evelyn 
A’iUcckett, Arthur Williciiu 
Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
baronet .... 
Abcrcorn, second Duke of. Sec 
Ilimnltoii, James. 

Abney, Sir William do Wivele.slic 
Abraham, Cliavlcs John . 
Abraham, William . 

Aclund, Sir Artlnir Herbert Dyke, 
thirteenth baronet, of Columb 
John ..... 
Acton, JohnAdaiiis-. SceAdams- 
Acton. 

Acton, Sir John Enicr'ich Edward 
Dnlberg, eighth baronet, and 
first ]3aron Acton . 

Acworth, Sir William Mitchell , 
Adam, James .... 
Adami, Jolm George . 
Adams, James Williams . 
Adams, William Davenport 
Adanis-Actoii, John. 

Adamson, Robert 
Addcrlcy, Charles Dowycr, first 
Raron Norton 
Adler, Hermann 
Agnew, Sir James Willson . 
Agnew, Sir William, first baronet 
Aid6, Clnirlcs Hamilton . 
Aikinau, George 
Aingcr, Alfred 
Aird, Sir Jolin, first baronet 
Airedale, first Raion. See Kit- 
son, James. 

Aitcliison, George . 
Akci',s-l')oiiglns, Arctas, first 
Viscount Chilston 
Albani, Dame Marie Louise C<5- 
cllie Emtna .... 
Alcock, Sir John William . 
Aklenliam, first Baron, See 
Gibbs, Henry Hiieks. 


is.'sa-igii 

183a-1926 

1848-1001 

1844-1900 

1837-1902 


1848-1020 

1814-1003 

1842-1922 


1847-1920 


1881-10O2 

1850- 1925 
1800-1907 

1802- 1930 
IS.'JO-IOOS 

1851- 1004 
1880-1910 

1852- 1902 

]8bH905 
1830-1911 
1315-1901 
1825-1910 
1830-1906 
1880-1905 
1887-1904 

1803- 1911 


1825-1910 

1851-1026 


Aldcrson, Sir Edwin Alfred Hcr- 

vey. 

AldcrSon, Henry James 
Aklrich-Blakc, Dame Louisa 
Brmulrcth .... 
Alexander, Boyd 
Ale.vandcr, Sir George 
Alexander, Willi.am . 

Alexander, Alra., ^iscudonyin. Sec 
Hector, Annie Erenclr. 
Alexandra Caroline Mary Cltnr- 
lotic Louise Julia, Queen 
Alger, .Tolrn Goldworth 
Alington, first Baron. See Sturt, 
Henry Gerard. 

Alison, Sir Archibald, second 
bnroiict .... 
Allan, Sir William . 

Allbutt, Sir Thomas Clifford , 
Allen, George .... 
Allen, John lloniilly 
Allen, Robert Caldcr 
AllcTton, first Baron. Sec Jack- 
son, WilliaJii Lawle.s. 

Allies, Thomas \Villiam . 

Allman, George Johnston 
Alma-Tndcnm, Sir Lawrefice 
Almond, Hely Hutchinson 
Alvcrstonc, Vi-scouiit. See Wcli- 
stcr, Richard Everard. 

Ameer Ali, Syed 
Amherst, William Amlmrst Tys- 
sen-, first Baron Amherst of 
Hackney .... 
Anderson, Alexander 
Anderson, ElmibcLh GatrCtt 
Anderson, George . . 

Anderson, Sir Hugh Kerr 
Andcr.son (foiuncrly MacartJuiv), 
ftlary Reid .... 
Andenson, Sir Thotnaa McCall . 


1852-1030 Andenson, Sir Warren IListinys, 
1892-1919 Andrews, Tlioinas . 

Angus, Joseph . > . 

Annandalc, Tliomas • > 
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1850-1027 

1884^1909 

1806-1925 

1878-1910 

18.58-1918 

182.4-1911 


1841-1925 

1880-1007 


1820-1907 

1807-1003 

1806-1025 

1832-1907 

18.17-1007 

1812-1903 


1818-1903 

lB2.1r-l904 

1800-1912 

1802-1903 


1840-1928 


1885-1909 

1845-1909 

1806-1917 

1826-1902 

18U5-19Z8 

1880-1921 

1800-1908 

1872-1930 

1847-1907 

1810-1902 

1808-1007 
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Anson, Sir Williimi Hc-ynell, Lliinl 

Ijiuoiint.]84»-1914' 

Arbin-, Vlihvutd . . . 18510-1912 

Arhiilliuot, Sir Aloxnndor .Tolin. 1822—1907 
Arbullinot, Forster Fll/gomUl . 18558-1901 

Arhiitliiiot, Sir Ilobert Keith, 

fourth baronet . . . 1801—1916 

Arch, Joseph .... 182(5-1910 

Arclier, Jimieg . . . 1828-1904 

Atchet, WiUUun . . , 180(1-1924 

ATcher-Hind(forinei'iylToflgson), 

lUcliaid Dacre . . . 18M>-1910 

Ardagh, Sir Joiiii Charles . . 18‘I:O-1907 

Ardiliuiti, lirstllnron. Seo Guiii- 
iioss, Sir Arlliur li'clwurd, 

Ardili, laiigi .... 1822-1903 

Ardwiill, Ford. See Jiimc.son, 

Andrew. 

Argyll, ninth llukc of. See 
Camphcll, John Douglas 
Sutherland. 

Arines, I'hilip .... 1880-1908 

Armour, John Douglas . . 1880-1903 

Arnisteacl, Henry Hugh . . 1828-1905 

Annstrcuig, i'ldward . . 1840-1928 

Armstrong, Sir George Carlyon 

Hiighe.s, first baronet . 1.880-1907 

Ariiislroiig, Tlioinas. , . 18552-1911 

Arnold, Sir Arthur . . . ]88!(—1902 

Arnc)l<h Sir icdwin . . . 185J2-1904 

Arnold, George llcnjainin . 1882-1902 

Arnold, Sir 'I'lionias 'Wallccr . 1801—1930 

ArmiUl, SViUiam Thomas . . 1852—1904 

Arnold-h'or.ster, Hugh Onkcley . 18.55-1909 

Arrol, Sir iVilliaiii . . . 18550-1913 

Arthur, William . . . 1810-1901 

Ashbourne, ilrst Damn. See 
Gibson, Ed;vard. 

Ashby, Henry . . . 18-10—1008 

Asher, Alexander . . . 183.5-1905 

Aslilcy, Evelyn . . . 1830-1907 

Asldcy, Sir iVilliain James . 1800-1027 

Asluuead Uartlctt, Sir Ellis. Sec 
llartlctt, 

Asquith, Herhert Henry, first 

Earl ofOxford and Asquith . 18.52-1928 

Aston, William George . , 1841-1911 

Atkiiisaii, Rolieut . . . 18559-1908 

Atthill, Eonihc . . . 1827-1910 

AimioiiLer, .Tames . . . 1832-1011 

Austen, Henry Haver.sham God¬ 
win-. See Godwin-Austen. 

Au.stcn, Sir William Cliamller 
Roberts-. Sec Uoberts-Aiisten. 

Austen Leigh, Augustus . . 1840-1906 

Au.stin, Alfred, . . . 1885-1013 

Avebm-y, first Haron. Sec Lub- 
boelc, Sir .Tofm. 

Ayorst, William . . . 1830-1904 

Ayrton, William Edward . , 1847—1908 

Dabington SmiLli, Sir Henry. 

See .Smitii. 

Hacon, John Mackenzie . . 1840-1904 

Hudeoek, Sir Alexander Robert. 184-4-1907 
Baddeley, Mountford Jolm Byrde 1.843—1906 
Bailey, Philip James . . 1810-1902 

Baillmclic, Sir Clement Meacher 1850—1924 
Bain, Alexander . . . 1818-1903 


nnin, Itolicrt Nisbet . . 185 f-1909 

llainbridge, Frauds Ai tluir , 1H74-1921 

Baines, Frederick I'iiumezer . 1882-1911 

Baird, Andrew ^Vilson . . 15512-1908 

Baker, Sir Benjiiiuin . . lH lO-1907 

Baker, Sliirley' VVa!d<miar . 1885-1903 

Balfour, Arthur James, lirst Earl 
oflfaffoiir .... 1848-1930 

Balfour orBurlcigfi, sixtii liaron. 

See Bruce, Alexander Hugli, 

Balfour, George Wiiltam . . 1828-1903 

Balfour, Sir Isaau Baylcy . 18.5ii-1922 

Balfour, .Tulin Blair, lirst Baron 

Kinross .... 1837-1905 

Balfour, Sir Tfioinas Graham . 18.58-1929 

Ball, Albert .... :i8!HI-1917 

Ball, Francis liilrington . . 18(]55-1928 

Bail, Sir Uobcrl Stlnvdl . . 1840-1913 

llaiieroft, Marie IGlie IVilton, 

Lady. Sec luuhn- Bancroft, 

Sir Squire Baiierol't. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire JlancroCt . ]8 tl-1926 

Banks, .Sir John Tiumias . . 1815?-1908 

Bniik.s, Sir IVilliain iMitelicll . 1842-1904 
Baniicnnnn, Sir Henry Cam])- 
bell-. Sec Cuin|(lH‘ll-15aimer- 
inaii. 

Biirbetlion, W. N. P., pscudonniii. 

SucCiiniiniiigs, Bruce k'rederiek. 

Barbour, Sir David Miller. . 1811-1928 

Burtlslej', Jolin ^Vareiiig . . 18;15-1904 

Baring, Evelyn, limt Ikirl of 

Cromer .... 1841-1917 

Baring, Thomas George, lirst 

Earl of Northbrook . 182(1-1904 

Baring-Gniild, Sabine . . 18511-1924 

Barker, Thomas . . . 1H5S8-1907 

Barlow, William Hugger . . 18518 -1908 

Barlow, William I Iciiry . . 1812-1902 

Burnaby, Sir Nalliauicl . . ]82!)-1915 

Barnnrdo, Thomas .lolm . . 1815-1905 

Barnes, John Goroll, first Baron 

Gorell .... 1818-1913 

Barnes, Robert . . . 1817-1907 

Barnett, Sitnuic! Augustus . 1811—1913 

Baron, Bcrnliard . . . 1850-1929 

Barrett, Wilson . . . 181()--1904 

Baci'inglon, Rutland . . 1853-1922 

Barry, Alfred .... 182()-1910 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe IVolfe-. 

See Wolfc-Barry. 

Bartholomew, John George . 18(10-1920 

Bartlett, Sir Ellis Asiuuead . l.S 10-1902 
Barllcv, Sir George (^livisloplier 

Trout.1812-1910 

Burton, Sir Edniiiad . 1810-1920 

Barlon, John .... 18110-1908 

Baslifortli, Fruneis . . . 1810-1912 

Bass, Midiad Arthur, first Baron 

Biirlon .... 3 8517-1909 

Bates, Cudwalladcc .Icilm . . 18551-1902 

Bale.soii, Miiry . . . 1805-1900 

Bnle.wm, Willhun . . . 1801—1920 

Uattenberg, Prince Louis Alex- 
niulcr of. Sre MounLliatleii. 

Bauermnii, Hilary , . . 1835-1909 

Baxter, Lucy, ‘Leader Scott’ . 1837-1902 

Bayley, Sir Steunrt Colvin . 183{)-1925 
Baylia, Thomas Henry . . 1817-1908 
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Bayliag, Sir William Maddock . 
Btiyliss, Sir Wyke . 

Bayly, Ada Ellen, ‘Edna Lyall’. 
Bcacli, Sir Micihacl Edward 
Hicks, lirst Earl St. Aldwyn. 
See ilieks Bench. 

Beale, Dorothea 
Beale, Lionel Smith 
Bearsted, iirst Viscount. See 
Samuel, Marcus. 
BcatLic-Brown, William . 
Beckett, Sir Ednumcl, iifth 
baronet, and iii-iit Baron 
Grinithorpe .... 
Beddoe, John .... 
Bedford, William Kirkpatrick 
Riland .... 
Beceiunn, Thomas . 

Beeching, Tletuy Charles . 
Bcevor, Cliniie.s Edward . 

Bdgin, Louis Nnznirc 
Beiiby, Sir George Thomas 
Beit, Alfred .... 
Beit, Sir Otto, fir.sk baronet 
Belcher, John 
Bell, Alexander Graham . 

Bell, Charles Eredcrie Wohcrly . 
Bell, Gertrude Margjirct Low- 
tluan . , ... 

Bell, Hornce .... 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, first 
baronet .... 
Bell, .Tnmes .... 
Bell, Vnlcntine Graeme 
Bellamy, James 
Bellow, Ilarold Kyrlo 
Bellows, Jolin 
Bemrose, William . 

Bendnll, Cecil .... 
Benham, William 
Bennett, Alfred William . 
Bennett, Edward Hallnran 
Benson, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Richard Meux 
Benson, Bobort Hugh . 

Bent, Sir Thomas . 

Bentley, John Francis 
Benton, Sir John 
Beresford, Lord Charles William 
Dc La Poor, Baron Heresford 
Bergne, Sir John Henry Gibbs . 
Berkeley, Sic George 
Bernard, Sir Charles Edward 
Bernard, John Henry 
Bernard, Tliomas Dchany 
Berry, Sir Graliam . ' . 

Bertie, Francis Leveson, first 
Viscount Bertie 
Besant, Sir WaUcr . 
BcLliani-Edwiirds, Matilda Bav- 
biu'a. Sec Edwards. 

Bevan, William Latliam . 
Bewley, Sir Eduumd Thomas . 
Bickcrstctli, Edward Henry 
Bidchilph, Sir Michael Antliony 
Shrajmcl .... 
Biddulph, Sir Roboi't 
Bidwcll, Shelford 
Bigg, Charles .... 


1800-1924 

188i>-1906 

1857-1903 


18.11-1906 

1828-1906 


1831-1909 


1816-1905 

1826-1911 

1826-1905 

1820-1907 

18.50-1919 

185I.-1908 

181.0-1985 

1850-1924 

18.53-1906 

1805-1930 

1841-1913 

1847-1932 

1847-1911 

1868-1936 

18IJ!)-1903 

1810-1904 

l.S2't~1908 

1830- 1908 
1810-1909 

1855- 1911 

1831- 1902 
1831-1908 

1856- 1008 
1831-1910 
1833-1902 

1837- 1907 
1862-1925 
1S2‘L-1015 
1871-1914 

1838- 1909 
18.30-1902 
1850-1927 


1846 

1842 

1819 

18,17- 

1860 

1815 

1822 


1919 

-1908 

-1905 

-1901 

-1927 

-1904 

-1904 


18-W-1919 

1830-1901 


1821-1908 

1837-1908 

1825-1906 

1823-1904 

1835-1918 

1848-1909 

1840-1908 


'Bighnin, John Charles, first 
Viscount Mersey . 

Binnic, Sir Alexander RJcliard- 
son ..... 
Birch, George Henry . . 

Bird, Henry Edward 
Bird, Isabella Lucy. Sec Bishop. 
Birdwood, Sir George Chrisloplicr 
Rlolcsworth .... 
Birdwood, Herbert Mills . 
Birkenhead, first Earl of. See 
Smith, Frederick Edwin, 
Birrell, John .... 
Bishop, Edmund 
Bishop (formerly Bird), Isabella 

Eiicy. 

Blackburn, Helen 
Blackburne, Joseph Ilcnry 
Blackley, VVIlliam Le^vct'y 
Blaclcwcll, EliKabcth 
Blackwood, Frederick TcinjDlc 
Hamilton-Templc, lirst Mar¬ 
quess of Dufrci'in . . 

Blake, Edward 

Blake, Dame J^ouisn BrandTclli 
Aldrich-. Sec Aldrioh-Blakc. 
Bland, Edith, hlrs. Uiibcrt Blaiul 
Blatidford, George Fielding 
Blaney, TJiomas 
Blanford, William Thomas 
Blaydes, li'rcderick Henry IMarvcll 
Bleiinerhassett, Sii* Roivland, 
fourth baronet 

Blind, Karl .... 
Bloomnckl, Georgiana, Lady 
Blouet, Ldoii Paul, 'Max O’llell’ 
Blount, Sir Edward Cilntles 
Blumcnthal, Jacques [Jacob] 
Blunt, Anne Isabella Noel, Lady. 
Sec under Blunt, Wilfrid Sca- 
\rcn. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blythswood, Brst Baron. See 
Caniphell, Archibald Campbell. 
Bodda Pyne, Louisa Fanny 
Bodington, Sir Nathan 
Bodicy, George Ificdcrick 
Body, George .... 
Bols, Sir Louis .Tenn 
Bompas, Henry IMasnn. See 
under Bompas, Williani Car¬ 
penter. 

Bompas, Willinm Carpenter 
Bonar I^aw, Andrew. See Law, 
Bond, Sir Robert 
Bond, William Bennett 
Bouncy, Thomas George . 
Bonwick, James 
Booth, Chftvlca 

Booth, William [‘General’ Booth] 
Booth, WUliain Bvainwcli 
Boothby, Guy Newell 
Borthwick, Algernon, Bnvon 
GIcnesk .... 
Bosunquet, Bernard. 

Bosanquet, Sir Frederick Albert 
Boswell, John .Tames 
Bosworth Smith, Reginald. Sec 
Smith. 
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1810-1929 


1839-1017 

1842-1904 

1830-1908 


1832-1917 

1887-1907 


1886-1901 

1840- 1917 

18.31-1904 

1842-1903 

1841- 1924 
1830-1902 
1821-1910 


1820-1903 

18:13-1912 


1858-1924 

1820-1911 

1823-1903 

1832-1905 

1818-1908 

1830-1909 

1820-1907 

1822-1905 

1848-1903 

1800-1905 

1829-1908 


1840-1922 


1832-1904 

1048-1911 

1827-1907 

1840-1911 

1807-1030 


183.4-1006 


1857-1927 
181,5-1900 
1833-1923 
1817-1906 
1840-1916 
1820-1012 
18,5 (>-1929 
1807-1905 

1830-1908 

1848-1023 

18:\7-192S 

1835-1908 
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Louis .... 1803-19101nri^lit, Willinin . . . Ts^-lGoi 

lloiiclicfotl, Jes-sie . 182n-1905 llrlf»hl.\vcu, I'iU/.n , . 16iMi-10OO 

noiiciciiult, 1 )ic)U| the younger . 18;»n-1929 Uroiidbciit, Sir "Williain ilciiry, 

Honghloii, George Henry . , 18:iU-lfl05 first buronet. . IRnri-lgOI 

IJoiircliii r, Artliiir . . . 180U-1927 llroadhiirsl, Ilciiry , . . 

nnuiehior, .luiiics Kuvid . . 18»O-102O JJrock, Sir Thtuiins . . . 1H17-1922 

Honrinot, Sir John George . 1807-1902 llroilribb, Wtilium Jack.snn . ia'i5)-19D5 

IJoiirUe, liobert, Liiroii Corme- Ilrodrick, George CJuirles . . 181!].-1903 

itmra .... 1827-1902 nroiiiby, Cluiile.s IIiiiniKon. Sec 

nouriic, Henry Uieliard Fox , 1887-1909 under Jlroniiij'. Clmrlcs i leiiiy, 

HoUKlield, Henry Broiigiiiuu . 1882—1902 nroiiiby, Clisirle.s Henry 181*1-1907 

noH’cii, Edwiird Tirnc.sl . 1888-1901 lirookc, Sir Cluirles Aiillioiiy 

Uo\vos, Uobert . . 188iJ-19l9 .Joluisnn .... 1820-1917 

nou'lljy, Sir Antliony AliVcil, lirookc, Hu])ert * 1887-1915 

(irst baronet . . . 1855-1920 llrooke, Stopford Aujpi.sUjs 1882-1910 

IloM ler, Henry Alexander. , 182-1-1903 llrooking lluwo, dnsliiia. See 

Iknvlcs, TIionuiH Gilison . . 1812-1922 Howe. 

lloyee, Sir Hubert Witliiun 18(!8-1011 llrollicrliood, Peter . . 1888-1902 

Poyd, Henry .... 1881-1922 Hroiigli, llctinell lionpor , 1H()()-1908 

Boyd, Sir 'I'iioinas Janiiesoii . 1818-1902 llroiigb, I.ioncl 1H8()-1909 

Boyd (JarpciiLcr, Willuim. Sec Brough, Uobert . . . 1872-1905 

Garjiimler. nrougblon, ilhodn . . 1810-1920 

Boyle, Sir Courtenay Edmund . 181-.5-1901 Brown, George Douglas,'George 

Boyle, Sir Edward, first baronet 18-18-1909 Douglas’ .... 1809-1902 

Boyle, George David . . 1828-1901 Brown, Sir George'J'hoinas 1827-1906 

Boyle, Riehard Vitars . . 182'i—190Q Urown, Horatio Robert Forlies . 18r> t-1920 

Brnbiizon, Hcreulcs Bnibazon . 1821-1906 Brown, .loscpli . . 1809-1902 

Bnibnzon, Reginald, twelfth Brown, Peter Ilnine . . 1S]9-1918 

Earl of Mentli . . . 1811-1929 Brown, Williiuii Hiiig-, .See Haig- 

BrneUenbury, .Sir Henry . . 1887-1914 Brown. 

Bi'iiddon, Sir Edward Nieliohw Browne, Edward Granville 18(12 -1920 

Coventry .... 1829-1904 Browne, George Eorre.-it, , . l,s;il)-1930 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth. See Browne, Sir .TiiincH i-'rankrorL 

Maxwell. Manners .... 1.8211-1910 

Bradford, Sir Edw.ard Ridley Browne, Sir Saiimel James 182 1—1901 

Colbiniie, HrsL baronet . . 1830-1911 Browne, Thonms . 1870-1910 

Bradley, Eratieis Herbert . 1810-1024 Browning, Oseur . . 1887-1923 

Bradley, George Granville . 1821-1903 Briiee, Alexander Hugh, sixth 

Bi/i(iley, Henry , . . 18-1-5-1923 Baron Balfour of Biiileigh 1819-1921 

Briunpteu, Buron. SeeUawUiiva, IRvice, Sit Gcnri'e. IV.weluy . 1821-10(18 

Henry. Bniee, Victor Alexiiiulei, iiiiilli 

Braimvcll, Sir Frederick Joseph 1818-1903 Earl of Elgin • l.‘M!) -1017 

Branekcr, Sir William Sefton . 1877-1930 Briiee, William S|>eira , 1807-1921 

Brand, Henry Unbolt, second BninLon, Sir Thomas I.iiuder, 

Viscount Hampden . . 18-1-1-1906 l\rsl baronet . . 1811-1910 

Brand, Herbert Clmrle.s Alex- Brushficld, Tlioinas Nmliaild 1828-1910 

niuler . .... 1880-1901 Bryee, Jame.s, Vi-semuit Bryce . 18118-1922 

Brandi.s, Sir Dictrieii . 182-1,-1907 Brydon, Joliu M<(Kean , 1819 -1901 

Brasscy,Tiioinas, first Earl BniS' Buchan, Alexander , . ]82!)-1907 

Key .... 1880-1918 Buchanan, George . . 1827-1905 

Bray, Caroline . . 181-1—1905 Bueliamin, Sir George lYilliani , 18.51—1924 

Bray, Sir Reginald More . 1843-1923 BueJmnan, Robert Williams 1811-1901 

Brcrcton, Jo.seph Lloyd . , 1822-1901 BucUtoa, George Bowdlcr. 1818-1905 

Brett, Jolin .... 1831-1902 Bullcn, Arlhiir Ifenry 18.57-1920 

Brett, Reginald Baliol, second Biillcr, .Sir Redvers Henry 18;h)-1908 

Viscount Esher . . . 1852-1930 Bidler, Sir Wnlter ],awry . 18118-1906 

Brewer, Sir Alfred Hcrhcrt 1885-1928 Bulwer, Sir Edward hhirle Gas- 

Rrewtnall, Edward Fi'cderick 18-4(5-1902 toync . .... 1829-1010 

Bridge, Sir Cyprian Artimr Runsim, l''.rnest dc . . 11U9-1903 

George . . . 1830-1924 Bunting, Sir Perey M'illiiiiii . 18.'Ui-I9Ii 

Bridge, .Sir .Tohn ]'’rcderick . 18-i"l-1924 Biirbidge, hkiward . . ]8:!i)-1903 

Bridge, Thninus IVilliiiiu . . 18-48-1009 Rnrbidge, Erederieic William . 1817 -1905 

Bridgeiiian, Sir Francis Charlc.s Burlairy, Samuel Hinvkslcy 1881-1011 

Bcidgcman .... 18-48-1929 llvirdelt-ConUs, Angela Georgina, 

Bridges, John Henry . 1882-1906 Baronoss Biirdett-Couits . ]81‘I-1906 

Bridges, Robert Scymniiv , 18 I‘L-1930 Rurdon, John Slinw . 1829-1907 

Bridges, Sir William Tliroshy . 18(51—1915 Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John 

Briggs, John .... 1803-1902 Scott, huronet . . . 1(528-1905 

Bright, JnmcB Franck . . 1832-1920 Burge, Hubert Murray . . 1802-1925 
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Burgh Cniining, Hubert George Campbell, William I-Iownvd . 1850-1910 

Dc, second Marciucs.s of Cliinvi- Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 183(5—1008 

enrde. 1832-1916 Cnnnnn, Charles . . . 1858-1919 

Burn, Robert . . , . 1820-1904 Canning, Sir Samuel . . 1823-1908 

Burn-Miirdoch, John . . 1862-1909 Canton, WUliiiTn . . . 1846-1926 

Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley . 1830-1917 Capet, Thomas John . . 1830-1911 

Biirne, Sir Owen Tudor . . 1837-1909 Capes, William Wolfe . . 183d-19l4 

Burnet, Jolin . , , . 1803-1928 Capper, Sir Thoin]>son . • 18133-1915 

Burney, Sir Cecil, fust baronet . 1868-1929 Carden, Sir Saekville Hamilton . 1857-1930 

Burnham, lirst Baron. See Levy- Cardew, Philip . , . 1851-1910 

Lawson, Edward. Carey, Rosa Nouchettc , . 1840-1009 

Burns, Dawson . . . 1828-1909 Carlisle, ninth Earl of. See How- 

Burnside, William . . . 1852-1927 nrd, George James. 

Burroughs (afterwards Traill- Carlisle, Countess of. See How- 

Burroughs), Sir Frederick ard, Rosalind Frances. 

William .... 1831-1905 Carraan, William Bliss . . 1861-1929 

Burrows, Montagu . , . 1810-1005 Carmichael, Sir Thomas David 

Burt, Thomas . . . 1837—1922 Gibson, eleventli baronet, 

Burton, first Baron. Sec Ba.ss, Baron Carmiciuicl . . 1850-1026 

Michael Arthur. Carnarvon, fifth Earl of. Sec 

Bury, John Bngncll . . 1861-1927 Herbert, George Edward Stan- 

Busiiell, Stcidicn IVootton . 1844-1008 hope Molynciix. 

Busk, Rachel iTarricLLe . . 1881-1907 Carnegie, Andrew . . . 1836-1919 

Butcher, Samuel Henry . , 1850-1910 Carnegie, James, ninth Earl of 

Butler, Artliur Gray . . 1831-1909 Soiithesk .... 1827-1906 

Butler, Artluiv Joiin . . 1844-1910 Cnrnoek, first Baron. Sec Nieol- 

Butler, Frank Ilcclges . . 1856-1928 eon. Sir Arthur. 

Butler, Sir (George) Geoffrey Cjirpenler, Ethynrd . . . 1844-1029 

(Gilbert) .... 1887—1929 Carpenter, George Alfred . . 18.59-1910 

Butler, Henry Monlagu . , 1833—1918 Carpenter, .To.sc[3!i Estlin . . 184 J—1927 

Butler, .Toscpliine Eli/.abeLh , 1828-1006 Carpenter, Robert . . . 1880-1901 

Butler, Samuel . . 1835-1902 Carpenter, Wiliimn Boyd . . 1841-1018 

Butler, Sir B'illiam Francis . 1838-1910 Carrington, Sir Frederick . . 1844-1913 

Butlin, Sir Henry Trentliam, Carte, Ridiurd D’Oyly . . 18*14—1001 

first baronet . . , 1845-1012 Carter, Hugh .... 1837-1903 

Butterworth.GcorgeSaintonlCaye 1885-1916 Carter, Thomas Tliellusson . 1808-1901 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell.tlurd Carton, Riehartl Claude . . 1850-1928 

baronet .... 1837—4015 Carver, Alfred Janies . . 1820-1009 

Byrne, Sir Edmund Widdrington 184.'1-1904 Case, Tliomns . . . . 184'4-1925 

Bywatcr, Ingrain . . . 1840-1614 Casement, Roger David . . ISfW—1916 

Cnssel, Su-Emc.st Joseph . . 1852—1921 

Cadbury, George . . . 1839-1922 Cnssels, Walter lliciiard . . 1820-1907 

Cndogaii, George Henry, fifth Cutes, Artliiir .... 1820-1901 

Earl CJadogan . 18‘K>-1916 Cave, George, Viscount Ciive . 18.50-1928 

Cnillard, Sir Vincent Henry Peii' CavcU, Edith .... 1805-1916 

alvcr ..... 1650-1930 Cavendish, Spencer Compton, 

Caine, William Sproston . . 1842-1903 Marquess of Hartington, aftcr- 

Caird, Edward . . . 1836-1908 wards eighth Duke of Devou- 

Cnirncs, Williatn Elliot . . 1802-1002 slure .... 1830-1908 

Calderon, (Jeorge . , . 1803-1015 Cawdor, third Eutb See Cainp- 

Calkln, John Ihiplistc . . 1827-1905 bell, Ih-cdcilck Arclubidd 

Callughnn, Sir George Astlcy . 1852—1020 Vaughan. 

Cnllendar, Hugh Longbounic , 1863—1930 Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert 

Callow, William . . . 1812-1008 Gascoyne- .... 18G7-19I8 

Callweil, Sir Charles Echviitd . 1850-1028 Cecil, Robert Artliur'I'albot Gas- 

Ccdthoi'pc, .sixth Baron. See coyiie-, third Mnrqucss ol'Sulis- 

Gougli-Calthorpe, Augustus hury .... 18.30-1903 

Cliolmoudcley. Chads, Sir Henry . . . 1810-1906 

Cambridge, .second Duke of. Sec Chalmers, Jnmes . . . 1841-1001 

George William Frederick Chalmers, Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 1847-1927 

Charles. Chamberlmn,SirCra\vfordTrottGr 1021-1902 

Cninpbcll, Arehibiild Campbell, Chamberlain, Houston Stewart . 18.55-1927 

first Baron BlytliHVVood . 1885—1908 Chamberlain, Josepli . . 18!)0-1914 

Campbell, Frederick Archibald ChamlwrUiiii, Sir Neville Bowles 1820-1902 

Vaughan, tliird Earl Cawdor . 1847-1911 Chamier, Stephen Henry Edward 1834—1910 

Campbell, Sir James Mncnabb . 1846-1903 Chainpneys, Sir rninci.s Henry, 

Cuini)bcll, John Douglas Sntlicr- first baronet . . . 1848-1930 

land, ninth Duke of Argyll . 1845-1914 Chance, Sir Jame.s Timmins, first 

Campbell, Lewis . • • 1B80—1908 baronet . . • . 1814—1902 

DO0 
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(;iituuirll, Sir yXrLhur Mnscley 
Cliniiiirr, (Jeorf'c Nicliolits, 
(,!|isi|iliii, llcury, lirsL Viscount 
Cli:t])1in .... 
(’lini)iiiinK I'’(lwnrcl John . 
(!linrlc'.s, .hitiics 
Cliai'lcy, Sir Willinin '['liomns 
CliarUiris, Arcliibiild Iliiinilton . 
(Jiiist!, 1 )ruiiniioiK! Percy . 

Clinse, hVederie Henry 
Clliiise, Mfiriiin Eininiv 
Clinsc, ^Villiam St. I.ucijui 
Cliiivusso, P'raiieis James . 
Cliciullc, Walter Ihiller 
Client.le, Arthur Henry 
Clicethiim, Samuel . 

Chclmsl'ord, second Ihirnn. See 
TiiesiRci', Eredcfic AuKtifitiis. 
Clieniiside, Sir llcrljcrt Charles , 
Clievalicr, Albcrt 
Clieylcsinorc, Ihifd Ihivon. Sec 
lilaton, Ilerliert, Francis. 
Clieyle.scuore, sceoiul llavon. See 
Eaton, William r^Ierilon. 
Cheyne, Tlioiiuis Kelly 
Cltild, Tlioiiias 

Cldld-Villiers, Victor Albert 
Ceorjfe, se\'enth Earl of Jersey. 
Sec Villier.s. 

Cliildei’.s, ltol)crt Erskiiic . 
Clvilslon, first Viseount. See 
Akor.4-non»laH, Arc.las. 

Chirol, Sir (Ignatius) Valentine . 
CUisliolLu, Ilngii 

Christie, Sir William Henry Ma¬ 
honey .... 

Clivyslal, George 
Chiiroli, Sir \Villiiun Sclhy, first 
l)aTouet .... 
Ctunrieai'de, .second Mncciucss of. 
Sec Ikirgli Cunning, Hubert 
George De. 

Chiinvilliam, fourth Earl of. Sec 
Meade, Ilielmrd Janie-s. 

Clark, John Willis . 

Clarke, Sir Andrew . 

Clarke, Sir Cas|)ar Piirdon 
Clarke, Cliarles Baron 
CInvkc, Henry Butler 
Clarke, Sir Marslinl James 
CInsper, John Hawks 
Clnydcn, Peter William 
Clnytoii, Sir Gilbert Ealkingham 
Clcrkc, Agnes Mary . 

Clerke, Ellen Mary. See \tiulci' 
Clerlcc, Agnes Mary, 

Clcry, Sir Cornelius F'rancis 
Clewortli, Tlionias Ebencxer 
Clifford, ErederieU . 

Clifford, Jolin .... 
Clodd, Edward 
Close, Maxwell Henry 
Clowes, Sir William Laird. 
Clunics-Bn.ss, George 
Glutton, Henry Hugh , 

Cliitton-Hroe.k, Arthur . , 

Cobb, Gerard Francis . 
Cobbe, Frances Power 
Cobden-Sanderson,Thomas Jnmea 


18 : 18-1928 

18-12-1905 

18‘10-I923 
1821-1904 
18al-1906 
1888-1904 
1885-1908 
1820-1902 
18.5:1-1925 
18-14-1905 
1850-1908 
1810-1923 
18:15-1910 
1800-1929 
1827-1900 


18.50-1929 

1801-1923 


18-11-1915 

1889-1906 


1870-1922 


1852-1929 

1800-1924 

1845-1022 

1851-1911 

1837-1028 


18.83-1910 

182^1-1902 

1840- 1911 
18:J2-1906 
180:5-1904 

1841- 1909 
183U-100B 
1827-1002 
1875-1929 

1842- 1907 


1838-1920 

1854-1909 

1828-1904 

10:10-1023 

1840-1930 

1822-1003 

1850-1905 

1842-1910 

1850-1909 

1808-1924 

1838-1904 

1822-1904 

1840-1922 


Coglilaii, SirClmrle.s Pal rick .John 
Colien, Arthur. 

Cnillikrd, Eraiignis 
Cokaync, Ge(trge Edward 
Coke, Tlininas William, scennti 
Earl on.eieeslcr , 

Coleman, William Slepluai 
C»)leri(lge, Ih-riiard .loim Scy- 
inoiir,sceoncl B.iron Cokaidge. 
Coleridge, i\Iary EUzabelli 
Coleridge-Taylor, Sannicl . 

Colc.s, Charles E<Iward [l’asba| . 
Coles, Vineeiit Stuckey Siral hm 
Colleii, Sirl'klwiii Henry llaylcr 
Collett, Sir 1 lenry 
Colliiig.s, .lesse 
Collingwood, CiiOibcrt 
Collins, John CliurLoii 
Collins, MiehacI 

Collins, itiehard Henn, T.oicl C'ol- 
lins . , . . ■ 

C<)llin.s, William Edward . 
(’oinaglii, Ahirtin Henry . 
Coloiid), Sir John Charlc.s l{<'a<ly 
(kdtoii, Sir John 
Colvile, Sir Henry hklward 
Colvin, Sir Aiieklatid 
Colvin, Sir Sklney . 

Colvin, Sir Waller Mytlon. .See 
under Colvin, Sir Aiudvlaiid. 
Coimuerell, Sir .lolin bkliniind . 
(kmmioii, Andresw AInsli(; 
Coiiiplon, Loni Alwyne Ercflcrick 
Cornier, Cliarle.s 
Coiidcr, Claude Hrignier . 
(Mngreve, Sir M'idler NorriH 
CoMiKunara, Itaroii. See Btiink<!, 
Rohert. 

Conquest, George (Augustus) 
Conrad, Jq.sc\)Ii 

Conybearc, Frederick Cornwallis 
Cook, Sir I'klward 'J'yns 
Cook, .Sir Fruncia, first barotu l . 
Coolidge, William Augustii.s Bic- 
voort ..... 
Cooper, Sir Alfred 
Cooper, Sir Haiiiel, first baronet 
Cooper, Edward Hcrljci t . 
Cooper, .Tames 
Cooper, Jaiue.s Davis 
Cooper, Thonias Sidney 
Cooper, Thompson . 

Copeland, Ral])h 
Copingcr, Waller Arliuir . 
C«>ppiii, George Seltb 
Coppinger, Rlehiird William 
t^orbet, Malllicw Ridley 
Corbett, John 
Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford 
Corhoiild, Edward Henry 
Corelli, Slaric, paeuiioiuiin. See 
Mackiiy, Mary. 

Coi'lleld, IVilliam Henry 
ConiLsh, Chnrlo.s .Ii)bn 
Cornish, FrancE Warre Warre- 
See Wnrrc-C<jrni.sli. 

Cornwell, James 

Corry, Montagu Willian\ Lowry, 
Baron Rowton 


940 


■18(1:1-1927 

]S2})-1914 

ik;h.-1904 

H.52.5-1911 

1822-1909 

1820-1904 


]851-1927 
IKH1-1907 
18V5-1912 
18,5;{-1928 
lHI-5-1929 
lK.i:i-1011 
]8;H>-1901 
1h:]1-1920 
1820-1908 
1848-1908 
18i)l)-1922 

1812-1911 

J807-1911 

]821-1008 

1888-1909 

1820-1902 

1852-1907 

18:!S-1908 

'J815-1927 


1820-1901 
'IHM-1903 
1825-1900 
■l8(iH-1909 
J84H-1910 
1802-1927 


1887-1901 
18,57-1924 
1850 -1924 
1857-1919 
1817-1901 

1850-1920 
188H-1908 
1821-1902 
1807-19IO 
1840-1922 
1828-1904 
180;-,-1902 
18:17-1904 
18:17-1905 
18.17-1910 
1810-1906 
1817-1910 
1850-1902 
1817-1001 
185.I.-1022 
1815-1905 


lH.i;i-1903 

18,58-lOOC 


1812-1902 

18:38-1903 








Cumulative Index 1901-1930 

Cory, John .... 1828-1910 Montgomerie, Bnroiicsa Currie, 

Corynclon, Sir llol)ert Thorne . 1870—1925 ‘Vioict Fane’ . . . 184!J—1905 

Couch, Sir nichtivcl . . . 1817-1905 Cinrie, Philip Henry Woclehousc, 

Couper, Sir George EbcnczerWil- Baron Cun'ic . . . 1884—1900 

son, second bmonet . . 1924-1908 Curzon, George Nathaniel, Mav- 

CourthoEJc, Williiiin .Tohn . . 1842-1917 quess Curzon of Kcclleston . 18.'59-1925 

Courtney, Leoiuivcl Henry, first Curzon-Howc, Sir Asshetoii Gore 1850-1911 

Baron Courtney . . . 1982-1918 Cnshny, Arthur llobertson . 1800-1926 

Courtney, William Leonard . 1S50-1928 Ciist, Henry John Cockayne . 1801-1917 

Cousin, Anne Ross . . . 1824-1906 Ciist, Sir Lionel Henry . . 1850-1929 

Cowans, Sir John Steven . . 1862-1021 Ciist, Robert Needham . . 1821-1909 

Cowdray, first Viscount, Sco Ciistancd, Henry . . . 1842-1908 

Pearson, Wcctinan Dickinson. Cutts, Edword Lowes . . 1824—1901 

Cowell, Edward Byles . . 1820-1903 

Cowic, William Garden . , 1831-1902 Dale, Sir David, fir.st baronet . 1820-1906 

Cowper, Fiancis Thomas De Dallingcr, William Henry . 1842-1909 

Grey, seventh Earl Cowpor . 1834-1906 Dalziel, Davison Alexander, 

Cox, George (called Sir George) Baron Dalzicl, of Woolcr . 1854^1928 

William .... 1827—1902 Dalziel, Edward . . . 1817—1905 

Cozens-IIardy, Herbert Hardy, Dalziel, George . , 1813-1902 

first Baron Co/ens-Hardy . 1838-1920 Dnl'/.iel, Thomas Bolton Gilclirist 

Cradock, Sir Christopher George Septimus .... 1823-1006 

Francis Maurice . . . 1802-1914 Daniel, Charles Henry Olive . 1830-1019 

Craig, Isa. Sec Knox. Daniel, Evan .... 1837-1904 

Craig, William James . . 1843-1906 Danvers, Frederic Charles . 1833-1006 

Craigic, Pearl M,ary Teresa, Darbysliire, Alfred . . . 1830—1008 

‘Jolm Oliver Hobbes’ . . 1807-1906 Darwin, Sir Francis . . 1848-1925 

Craik, Sir Henry, (irst baronet . 1840-1927 Darwin, Sir George Howiiid . 1845-1912 

Crnnbrook, lirst Earl of. See Darwin, Sir Iloruee . . . 1851-1928 

Gathornc-Hardy, Gutliorne, Daubeney, Sir Henry Charles 

Crane, Walter . . . 1845—1915 Bnrnston .... 1810—1903 

Craven, Hawes . . . 1837-1910 Davenport-Hill, Rosamond. See 

Craven, Henry Thornton . . 1818—1905 Hill. 

Crawford, twenty-.sixth Earl of. Davey, Hor.ice, I,ord Dii>’cy . 1833-1907 

Sec Lindsay, .iames Ludovic. Davids, TJiomas U’illiam Rhys . 1843-1922 

Crawfiird, Oswald Jolm Frederick 1834-1909 Davidson, Andrew Bruce . . 1831-1902 

Creagh, Sir Garrett O’Moore . 1848-1923 David.son, Charles . . . 182-4^1902 

Creagh, William . . . 1828-1901 Davidson, Jamc-s Leigh Straelinn-. 

Crenier, Sir William Randal . 1838-1908 Sec Striiclmii-Davidacjii, 

Cripps, Wilfred Joseph . . 1841-1903 Davidson, Jolm . . . 1857-1909 

Crocker, Henry Radcliffe-. See Davidson, Jolm Thaiu . . 1833—1904 

Radclifl'o-Cruckor. Davidson, Randall Thomas, 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford . 1800-1914 Baron Davidson of Lambeth . 1848-1930 

Croft, Jolm .... 18.33-1905 Davies, Charles Maurice . . ]8'iS-1910 

Crofts, Ernest . . . 1847-1911 Davies, Jolm Llewelyn . . 1820-1916 

Croke, Thomas Vhlliam . . 182*4-1902 Davies, Robert . . . 1816-1905 

Cromer, I'lrsL Earl of. SeeBaring, Davies, (Sarah) Emily . . 1830-1921 

Evelyn, Davis, Charles Edward . . 1827-1902 

Crompton, Henry . . . J830-1904 Davis, Henry William Carlcss . 1871-1928 

Crookes, Sir William . . 1832-1919 Davilt, Mieluvcl . . . 1840-1906 

Crooks, >Villium . . . 1832-1921 Dawkins, Sir Wiilisun Boyd . 1837-1929 

Cross, Richard Asslicton, first Dawson, George Mcrecr . . 1840-1901 

Viscount Cross . . . 1823-1914 Dawson, Jolm . . . 1827-1903 

Crossman, Sir William . . 1830-1901 Day, Sir John Charles Frederic 

CrosLliwaite, Sir Charles TIuukes Sigisnmnd .... J825-1908 

Todd ..... 1833-1915 Day, Lewis Foreman . . 184,5—1910 

Crowe, Eyre .... 1824-1910 Day, Willisiin (Henry) . . 1823-1908 

Crowe, Sir Eyre Alexander Bui'by Dc.acon, George Fitderiek . 18*13-1909 

ll'ieiiai t .... 18(14—1926 IJeakin, Alfred . . . 18i>G-l919 

CruUwell, Charles Tlionias . 1847-1911 Deane, Sir James Parker , . 1812-1902 

CubiR, NVilliam George . . 183.5-1903 DcBurghCanning,IhibortGcorge, 

Cullingvvovli), Cliaries Jnme.s . 1841-1908 second Marquc.ss of (.’lanri- 

Cummiiigs, Bnicn Froderiek, cardc. See Burgli Canning. 

‘W. N. 1’. Bailjellion . . 18S9-1919 De Ferranti, Scbastiiin Ziaiii. 

Ciiniiiglinm, Jiuite,s .MeNaiib . 1820-1906 Sec Ferranti. 

Cuiminpluun, Danit'I .laJin . 1830-1009 De la Ranwic, Marie Louise, 

Ciumingliam, ^Villiam . . 1849-1919 ‘Ouida’ .... 1839-1908 

Currie, Sir Donaid . . . 1835-1909 De la Rue, Sir Thomas Andros, 

Currie (formerly Singleton), Mary fiisl buronct . . . 1849-1011 

Udl 
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1)(! >lunl mordiuiy, Hnyiuaiid Uoiinlas-Scotl-MonCii'ij, .Tnliii 

Ihirvcy, lliinl N’incomjt Knink- Wiillcr iMhvaixl, .sc-fond IJavon 

fdi L (le iM(jntm<)rc'(U 7 . . lSJJa-lfl02 MonliiHii cif IJ(!iiu!ieu . . l}!n(j-1929 

l)i: Mon-iiii, Willima Prcnd . Dowdcii, Krhvuril . . . ]8l;(-l913 

l)«-nin!y, .Imncs . . . It'.rm-19l7 Dowdiui, Jolm . . . 1SHM910 

Drnt, Joscpli Maluby . 1 kM)- 1028 iJowir;, John Alexander . . 18 17-1907 

llcrhy, sixtocntli Eiii'l ol'. Sic Diiylc, Sir Ai'llmr Conan . . I8a9~1930 

Slnnlcy, I'rcderiek Arlliur. IJiiyle, John Andrew . . 1HH.1907 

Dc Ilnljcclc, Sir John Michael, Di-cdwe, Janiivs . . . IK-IO-iOog 

biiTonut .... 18(>2-192B l>if.sthl'v.ld, .Inlins . . IH Ki-lSO? 

De SiiullcH, Gcoryc William . 1«hli-1903 Drew, Sir Thomas . . 18:18-1910 

Di’s Voaix, Sir (CJeorgo) Wiiliaiii 18!J-t-1909 Dreyer, Joliii Louis lOiiiil . . lHrv.'-1920 

Dctmold, C:hiiilc.s Mumice . l«8:i-1908 Driver, Saiiuicl liolle.s 18‘H|-19H 

Dc Vcrc, Aubrey Thomas . 181'i-1902 Druniniond, Sir George AIii.x- 

Ue Vcrc, Sir Steplicn I'klward, amlcr ..... lH‘i‘i-19lo 

fourLli Imnmeb . . 1812-1904 Drinninoiid, James . . ls;!;-)-19l8 

Dc Villicrs, John I[omy, first Drunimoml, WjHi-nn Hein v . 18o [—1907 

Unroll do Villiers . . . 18J2-1914 Dniry-I*ow<;, Sir Drury Ciir/,on . 18:10-1908 

Devoiisliire, eif'litli Duke ol'. See Drysdale, Lciirmont. 18(10-1909 

Ctvveiidish, Speueor Compton. Dn Cnnc, Sir C/linund l''ivderh k 18110-1903 

Dewar, Sir Ja!nc.s . . . 1842-1933 Duckett, Sir George Einyil, third 

Dc Wet, ClirisLiarm Uudi>l[)li . IS.oI—1932 baronet .... 1811-1903 

Do Wititon, Sir Francis Waller . 1885—1901 Duckworth,SirDyee,lir.sLI)iironot 18 10-1928 

l)cl\'oniiH,lii‘ni'y,Haranl’irbiiglit ]8-iO-1903 Dudgeon, llohert Ellia . . 1820-1904 

Diiibs, Sir George iUelmrd . 188*^-1904 Dufl, Sir Ilennchanip . 18ilr>-19l8 

Diecy, Alliert Yeiin . . . 1835-1922 DnfT, Sir Mountstnart Elpiiin- 

Dieey, Edward James Ste|ihcn . 1832-1911 stone Grant. See Griiiil Duff. 

Dickinson, Ileiciiles llemy . 1827-1905 Diifferin, lirst Marquess of. Sec 

Dickinson, L(3wc.h (CiiLo) . . 1819-1908 lllacUwood, I'Tc-iicncI;'I’liiiple 

Dieksce, Sir Fvmmis Eernurd lliMniltmi-Temple. 

(h'rank) .... 1853-1928 Duffy, .Sir Charles Gavnii . 181 (>-1903 

Dickson, Sir Cotlingwond . . 1817-1904 Duffy, Patrick Vincent, . . 1 h;1([-1909 

Dickson, William Piirdic . . 182:i-I901 Duke, Sir Frederick VVilliiiin . l}i();i-1924 

Dighy, William . . . 1849-1904 Dunlop, John Hoyd . . 1840-1921 

Dilkc, Sir Clmvlca Wentworth, Dnuinorc, seventh Enrl ot, See 

scconct baronet . . . 1843-1011 Murray, Cliarles .Ail()I))hus, 

Dilkc, Emilia Francis Strang, Dun|»hie, Charles Janies . 1820 1008 

laidy Dilke . . . . 1810-1904 Diinruvcn nnd Moimt-lvirl, 

Dill, Sir Samuel . . , 1841—1924 foiirtli Flarl of. Sec ( Join, 

Dillon, Frank .... 1823-1909 Windham Thoman Wvndlnuu-, 

Dilion, John .... 1851-1927 Diiprii, August . ' . . I8l!j -1907 

Dimock, Nathaniel . . 182.5-1009 Diiraud, Sir Henry Morliaicr . 18.50-1924 

Dines, William Henry . . 18.55-1027 Durnfmtl, Sir tVaUcr . . 1847-1920 

Dixie, Lady Florence Caroline . 18.57-1905 Dull, lloincsh Chini<icr . . 18 18-1909 

Doludl, llcctcam . . . 1842-1014 Dutton, Jo«;ph Everett . . 1874-1905 

Dobson, (Henry) Austin , . 1840-1921 Diivcen, Sir ,io.scj)Ii Jm l . . 1813-1908 

Dods, Miircii.s . . . . 1834—1909 Dyer, itcgiiiald Edward 1 larry . lH(J t--i927 

Dnljcrty, Hugh Tviiwrcnce . 1875-1919 Dyer, Sir William'riirncr'J'liisd- 

Dolling, Robert WilJiaiu Rad- ton-. Sec Tliiscllon-Dycr. 

clyCCe [FaUier DolllngJ . . 1851-1902 

Donaldson, Sir James . . 1831-1915 Eady, Charles .Swinf'eii, first 

Donkin, Eryan . . . 1835-1902 Haroii Swinfen . . . 1851-1919 

Donnelly, Sir John Frelelicvillc Eardley-Wiliuot, Sir Sainlhill, 

Dykes .... 1831-1902 See Wibuot. 

Diuiuet, Sir Jiuiu:s Jdlm Louis . 1810-1905 Enrlc, John .... 1821-1903 

J4i)nicn, Sir Hoviicc I.oekwood bkisl, Sir .Airred . . . I,S I!) 1913 

SniiLli-. See Siiiitli-Dorrieii. .Eiist, Sir Cecil James . I,s;i7-1908 

Doughty, Charles MoiUiigu . 1843-1926 I'kiHllake, Charles Ln(4ii; . J8;5(i-190B 

Dougidy-Wylic, Charles Hulhaiii Eaton, Herbert k'niticiH, lliird 

Motilngu .... 1808—1915 Huron Chevlesiuore. . J818 -1925 

D(migliis, Sir Adyc . . . 1815-1908 Eatnn, tVilliain .Mcrilon, second 

Douglas, Sir ClmrlcH Whitting- Raron Cheylesmoie . |8 i:i -I902 

1mm Horsley . . . 185U-1914 EbswmLh, .losepinYooill'idl . JS2I -1908 

Dniigliis, (Jeorge, Sec EildLs, Eden Upton . . . 1812-1901 

ih'owu, George Douglas. I'Ulge, Sir John , . . 1811-1020 

Dougins, George Cunninglmme Edgeworth, Francis \'sidr() 

Montoath .... 1820-1904 [originally Ysidro Francis] . 1845-1926 

Douglas-l'cnnunt, George ShoUo Edoiiin, Willie . . . 1840-1008 

Gordon, second Baron Pciirhyn 1836-1907 Edward VII, King . . . 1841-1910 
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Edward of Saxo-Weiinnr, Prince 1S23-'1902 
Edwinds, Sir Fleetwood Ishiim , ia42-'191D 
Edwards, IJcury Siitlierland . 1828-1906 

Edwards, Jolni Passurote . . 1823-1011 

Edwards, Matilda Barbara Be- 
thnm- .... 1880-1919 
Edwards, Sir Owen Morgan . 1858-1920 
Egcrtoii, Sir Clurrlcs Comyn . 1848-1921 

Egerton, Hugh Edward . . 1855-1927 

Elgar, Francis . . . 1845-1909 

Elgin, ninth Earl of. See Eruce, 

Victor /Mcxandcr. 

Eliot, Sir John . . . 1889-1908 

Ellery, Robert Lewis John . 1827-1908 

Ellicott, Charles John . , 1819-1005 

Elliot, Arthur Ralph Eonglns . 18-16-1923 
Elliot, Sic George Augustus . 1813-1001 
Elliot, Gilbert John RJiirray 
Kynyuinond, fourth Earl of 

Minto. 1845-1914 

Elliot, Sir Henry George . . 1817-1907 

Elliott, Sir Cliarlcs Alfred . 1885-1911 
Ellis, Frederick Starlridgo . 1880-1901 

Ellis, John Devonshire . . 1824—1906 

Eliis, Robinson . . . 1834—1913 

Elsmic, George Robert . . 1888-1909 

Elwcs, Gcrviise Heiny (Cary*) . 18C(>-1921 

Elwcs, Henry John . . . 1840-1922 

Ehvorthy, Frederick Thomas . 1830-1907 

Emery, NVilliani . . . 1825-1910 

Eininott, Alfred, livst Baron 
Eininott .... 1838-1026 
Eslier, second Viscount. Sec 

Brett, Reginald Baliol. 

Esmond, Henry Vernon . . 1809-1922 

Etlicridge, Robert . . . 1810-1903 

Euan-Smith, Sir Charles Bean . 1843-1910 
Eva, ])sendon}jin. See O’Doherty 
(formerly Kelly), Mary Anne. 
Evirn-T'homas, Sir Hugh . . 1602-1928 

Evans, Daniel Silvan . . 1818-1003 

Evans, Edmund . . . 1820-1906 

Evans, George Essex , , 18(!3-1009 

Evans. Sir John . . . 1828-1008 

Evans, John Gwenogvryn . 1852-1930 

Evans, Sir Suinuel Thomas . 1859-1918 

Evans, Schnstiiin . . . 1830-1909 

Everard, Hurry Stirling Crawfurd 1848-1909 
Everett, Joseph David . . 1831-1904 

Everett, Sir WUiianr . . 184-li-10O8 

Eversley, Baron. Sec Shaw- 
Lefevre, George John, 

Ewart, Charles Brisbane . . 1827-1903 

Ewart, Sir John Alcxaniior . 1821-1904 

Ewart, Sir .lolin Spencer . . 1861-1930 

Eyre, Edward John . . 1815-1901 

Factl, .John .... 1910-1902 

Fagiiti, Louis Alexander . . 1845-1903 

Faii'bairn, Amliow Miirtio . 1838-1912 

Fairbridge, King.sley Ogilvie . 1885-1924 

Falcke, Isaac .... 1819-1909 

Falconer, Lanoc, pseudonym. 

See Hawker, Mary Eli'/.nbetb. 

Falkincr, Ciusar Litton . . 1888-1908 

Fallciner, Sit Frederick Richard. 1831-1908 
Fane, Violet, pseiidonyiu. See 
Currie, Mary Montgomerie, 

Baroness Currie. 


I'anshawe, Sir Edward Gciinya • 
Earjeoii, Benjamin Leopold . 
F.-iTincr, Emily 

Faimec, John .... 
Fnvniiighain, Marianne, psen- 
donyni. See Henrn, lilary Anne. 
Farqtihiir, John Ninol 
Farqiiharson, David 
Fatriir, Adam Storey 
Farrar, Frederick Willinm 
Farren (afterwards Soutur), Ellen 
[Nellie Farren] 

Farren, William 
Farrer, William 
Fnnvell, Sir George . 

Fausset, Andrew Robert . 
Fawcett, Dame MiUiccnt . 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph, first baronet 
Felkin, Ellen 'Tliornoycroft 
Fenn, George Wan^'illc 
F'ergiison, Mary Catherine, Lady 
Fergusson, Sir James, sixth 
baronet 

Ferranti, Sebastian ZianLl dc 
Ferrers, Norinmi hlacleod 
Ferrier, Sir David . 

Fcating, John Wogan 
Field, Walter . 

Field, Willinm VeuLris, Baro 
Field .... 

Figgis, .John Neville. 

Fildcs, Sir (SainUe!) Luke 
Finch-Hatton, Harold Ilcncage 
Finlay, Robert Bnniiatyne, lirs 
Viscount Finlny . 

Finlayson, Jmnes . . 

Finnic, John . . 

Fislier, Andrew 

Fisher, Joliii Arbiitlinot, firs 
Baton Fislrcr 
Fison, Loi'imcr 
Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling . 
Fit/.Alaii-IIoward, Henry, 11 
tcciith Duke of Norfolk. See 
Howard. 

Fit7.c|{irencc, Charles 
Fit7,Gerald, George Francis 
Fit7.Gcinld, Sit Thomas Naghten 
Fit7.Gibbon, GcraUl . 
Vit’Amauricc, Sit MuuTice. . 
I^it/.inaiirice-Kelly, James. 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Dennis 
FlMy, Frederick Gard 
Flecker, 1-Icrman (Jasucs) Elroy 
Fleming, George 
l^lctning, Jmnes 
Fleming, Sir Sandford 
Fletcher, Janies 
Flint, Robert . 

Floycr, Ernest Ayscoglie . 
Forbes, Jnme.s Slmits 
Ford, EdwartI Oiia low 
Ford, Patrick . 
l''ord, William Justine 
Fordliaiu, .Sir Ilerbta-t George 
Forestier-Walker, Si r Frederick 
WiUiam Edward Forestier 
Forman, AlCrctl WiUhun. See 
under Forman, llcnry Buxton 


1814-1906 

1836-1903 

1826-1905 

1835-1901 


1801-1929 

1840-1907 

1820- 1905 

1831- 1003 

1848-1904 

1825-1908 

1801-1924 

1845-1915 

1821- 1910 
1847-1929 
1824-1907 
1800-1929 
18.11-1909 
1823-1006 

1832- 1907 
18G1,-1930 
1820-1003 
1843-1928 
1837-1902 
1837-1901 

1813- 1907 
1860-1919 

1814- 1927 
1856-1904 

1842-1929 

1840- 1006 
1820-1907 
1862-1028 

1841- 1920 
1832-1007 
182.4-1903 


180.4- 1914 

1851- 1901 
1838-1908 
1837-1909 
lftOl-1024 
1857-1923 

1837- 1920 
1801-1909 

188.4- 1916 
1833-1901 
1830-1908 
1627-1915 

18.52- 1909 

1838- 1910 

18.52- 1903 
1823-1904 

1852- 1001 
1837-1913 

1853- 1904 
185-ir-1029 

1844-1910 
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I''t)rtiiiui, Henry IJiixl-on . . 1842-1917 Oallowny, Sir Williniu . ^ nvU)-1027 

I'’(HTi sl., Sir (icoryc IVilUnin (I'lilhvey, I’clor . . . IXliO-lGOO 

I Javid . . 18 lj}-1920 (Gallon, Sir i<'ramuH . . . 1»:’2-1911 

l'r)rii',sl, lohti, lirst J^aronForj-cst 1S47-1918 Oaniycf, Arlhiir . . lSl.J-1909 

I'orskir, Hiiyli Oakcluy AnioUI-. (Jiircia, iMuiiiiel (i’alricio Hoilii- 

Si'O Ariuiltl-l'<U'sUT. yuev.).18(r>-190G 

Iknloscaie, Gooiye KiuiKesfonl . 18-17-1912 Gardiurr, Saiiuud J{a\\Htjn . I,sa‘)-1902 

l'’orles(.',iu!, lluyli, lliird Earl Garyan, Driiis . . , I8l!)-1903 

l-’orlesciie .... l.SlB-1905 Garner, TInnnas , . . |B;il)-1906 

Eoslor, Sir Chaiienl I.e Neve . JJHI-lUO'l (JarneLt, llielianl . . 18;jr>-1906 

FosLer, . . . JK-U—1905 (iurran (Cnnuerly fisanuiau), An- 

l''os(er, Sir iMidlmcl . . . J8BO-1907 drew ..... KSi*.1-1901 

lM)iitkes, Isime. . . . IKi'l(l-1901- Ganell, Kydell I'lilinnnd . . lS(i.>-1907 

Fowld, Tlinniiis Welbiinic . . 1805-1908 Garrett. Ander.soii, Klizaitelli. See 

Fowler, Ellen ’I'iioriicyt^mft. Sec Aiulerson. 

Fclkin. tlarrinl, Sir Alfred lluTiny . unD-lOO? 

Fowler, Henry Hiirllry, lir-st (iar.siin, Sir William I'klninnd . 1H(!)-1925 

Vi.sccnitJt Wolverliainploij . IS.’lO-lOll Sir Iticdiard . . . ]H2()-1903 

Fowler, Tlioiiiiis . . 1802-1904 Gaselcc, Sir Alfreii . . . 1811—1918 

Fowlt'i', William Waixlc . . 18I.7-I92I Gaskcll, Waller llolhrcjok . 1817-1914 

Fox, Sir Francis . . . 181-V-1927 (Jasrjiiet, Francis Neil . 181(1-1929 

Fox, Samson .... 1808-1903 Galacre, Sir Wiliinm Forhes ]810-190C 

Fox Bourne, Henry Uichard. Gathoruc-Hardy, Galliome, (ir.st 

Sec Bourne. Karl of Craiibrook . . ISM—1906 

Foxweli, Arilnir . . . 18.53-1909 Gaily, Alfred , , . JHIO-1903 

Frainpton, Sir Gcorye James . 1800-1928 Gee, Sauiuel .lonos . . . J(j0l)-I91l 

Finnkfoi't dc MoiiLiiiorency, third Gcikie, Sir Arehihairl , . 180r>-1924 

Viscount. See He. Mouluio- GeiUie, ,Iolm Cunuiugliuur . 182 V-1906 

rcncy, Rayinoiid Harvey. Gell, Sir James . . . 1820-1905 

Fraser, Alexander Campbell . 1810-1914 Genryc William Fredcriek Cliarlcs, 

Fraser, Sir Andrew llenderson seeoial Hake of Cambridge . I.S!()-I0O4 

Leitli ..... 18-18-1919 Georye, Sir I'lniest . . I8:il)-1922 

Fraser, Claiul I.ovat . . 18IK1-1921 Grorye, Ilcrefmxl Brooke . . 1828-1910 

Fraser, Sir Tlinnias Ilieliard . 18 H-1020 Gerard (afterwards de I.as/owsloi), 

Freiun, IVilliam . . . 1H.5-1.-1906 (Jane) Kiiiily , . . 18 KI-1905 

F'rdchcLLc, r,ouis ITonord . • 1809-1908 Geranl, Sir iMoiUayii Gilliert . 1812-1905 

Freoinnn, Gage Kaile . . 1820-1903 Gibb, Klias .lahii Wilkinson . 18.17-1901 

Freemun, .lobii . . . 1880-1029 Gibbins, Henry do iiellgeii.s . 1885-1907 

Frecinnii'Milfoi'd, Algernon Her- Gibbs, Henry llnck.s, liisl. Huron 

train, first Baron Ucdesdalc. Aldeiiliarn .... 1810-1907 

See iMiU'ard. Gibson, Kdward, lirst Haron Ash- 

lA'cmaiitle, Sir Edmiiad Robert 1830-1929 bourne .... 1807-1913 

Fi'cncli, John Denton 1‘inksloiie, Giifard, Ilardiiiye SlanU v, lir.sL 

first Karl of Yiires . . 18.52-1925 Earl of Ilalslmry . . 1828-1921 

Frci'c, Mary F.Uv.a I.sabelki . 1843-1911 Giffen, Sir Uoliert . . . l»87-t910 

F'reyer, Sir rcter .lolinston . 1851-1921 Gifford, Edwin I iatniilon . 1820-1905 

l''ricse-Greenc, W'illiimi. Sec Greene. Giyliueci, Coiintc.s.s. See Novcllo, 

Frith, William Bowel) . . 1819-1909 Clara Aiiasla.sia. 

Frowde, Ilcmy . . . lS-l l-1927 Gilbert, Sir Joscpli Henry . . 1817-1901 

Fry, Duuhv I’alracr . . 1618-1903 tiiUwirt, Sir William Scluvcmk . lH;i(i -t9ll 

Fry, Sir liklwiird . . . 1827-1918 GiU, Sir David . . . I«4;!-1914 

Fry, Joscpli Stnrrs . . . 182G-1913 Gillies, Diiiieaii . , . 18114-1903 

Fry, Thomas Charles . . 1840-1930 Gilson, Jiiiiii.s I’arncll . ]H(iH-1929 

lAynlt, Charles Algernon . . 1872-1910 Gin.sbiirg, CJirElian lJii\’id . 18:11-1914 

Fidlev, Sir Thomas 1;',kins . 1631-1910 Ginmavd, Hihiiro . . . 11V.’.(>-1911 

Falleylovc, .Tofm . . . 184.5-1908 Gissiny, George llohert . . 18.57-1903 

li’miiemix, Williain Moidaimf. . 1848-1926 Gladstone, Herbert .loliii, \'i.s- 

Fiirne.s.s, Chri.slopUer, lh\sL Ibutm eoiiiit Glndsloiu^ . . . I Ho t-1930 

Fariu'ss .... 18.52-1912 Gladstone, Jolm I lal] . . 1827-1902 

Furiiiss, Harry . . lH3'1r-1025 Glalsber, ,iiuiie.s . , . 1899 -1903 

Funiiviill, Fredcrink .bmies . 1825-1910 Glaislier, James Wliitbread Lee 1818-1938 

Fnr.sc, Clmrlos Wellinglon . 1808-1904 Gla7,ebrook, Mieliaei {ieuige . 1853-1926 

Fii.st, Herbert Jeniicr-, See Gleielieii, Lady Feodora Gunrgiim 

Jcnnor-Fiist. Maud ..... 1801-1922 

Glencsk, Buron. See Borlliwick, 

Gndsby, Henry Robert , . 1642-1907 Alyernon. 

Gairdner, Jumea . . . 1828-1912 Gloag,Baton Jamca . . 1823-1906 

Gnirdner, Sir William Tennant . 182-1-1907 Gloag, Williain Ellis, Lord Kin- 

Gale, Frederick . . 4 1823-1004 cairncy .... 1823-1900 
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Godfrey, Dnnicl 
Godkiti, Edwin Ltuvrencc 
Godlee, Sir nickiium John, 
biironct . . • . 

Godley, Alfred Denin 
Godwin, George Nelson 
Godwin-Aiistcn, Henry lliiver- 
siiam ..... 
Goldie, Sir George Dasliwood 
Taubitmn .... 
Goldschmidt, Otto . 

Goldsmid, Sir l''i't‘(lorieU Jolu> . 
Gollanc/,, Sir ilertiuinn 
Gollaricz, Sir [sriicl . 

Goodall, Frederick . 

Goodtnaii (formerly Salaiinm), 
Jtdm ..... 
Gordon, Arthur Charles Hamil¬ 
ton, llrst Uaron Slaninorc 
Gordon, James Frederick Skinner 
Gordon, Sir John James Hood . 
Gordon, Sir Thomas Edward 
Gordon-Lcnnox, Charles Henry, 
sixth Duke of lliehinotid 
Gore, Albert Augu-stua 
Gore, George .... 
Gore, Jolin Ellard . 

Gorcll, first Baron. See Barnes, 
John Gorcll. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon 
Gnrst, Sir (John) Eldon 
Goschen, George Joachim, first 
Viscount Gosclien 
Gosling, Harry 
Gosse, Sir Ednumd 'VViJliain 
Gos.sciiii, Sir Martin le Mnrchnnt 
Hadsley .... 

Gott, Jolm .... 
Gougli, Sir Clinrlea John Stanley 
Gough, Sir Hugh Henry 
Gough, John Edmond 
Gough-Calt horpe, Angiistiis Chol- 
moiidelcy, sixtlr Baron Cal- 
thorpe .... 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers . 
Gould, Nathaniel 
Goulding, Frederick 
Go\\’cr, (Edward) Frederlclt Leve- 
son-. Sec Leveson-Gower. 
Gowers, Sir William Richard 
Grace, Edward Mills 
Grace, William Gilbert 
Gndiam, Henry Grey 
Graham, Thornna Alexander 
Fergii-son .... 
Graham, William 
(ji'unt, Sir Cliarlcs. See under 
Grant, Sir llohert. 

Grant, George Monro 
Grant, Sir Kohert 
Grant Duff, Sir Mountstunrt El- 
])hinsloiic .... 
Granl ham, Sir William 
Gray, Benjamin Kirkman 
Gray, George Buchanan . 

Gray, Herbert Brnnston . 
Greaves, Walter 

Green, Alice Sophia Amelia (Mrs. 
Stopford Green] . 


18!n-1903 

1831- 1902 

1840-1025 

1850- 1925 
1840-1907 

1834-1923 

1840-1926 

1820-1907 

1818-1908 

1851- 1930 
1804-1930 
1822-1904 

1812-1906 

1820- 1912 

1821- 1904 

1832- 1908 
1832-1014 

1818-1903 

1840-190! 

1820-JOOS 

1845-1910 


1835-1916 

1861-1911 

1831- 1907 
1801-1930 
1840-1928 

1847-1906 

1830-1900 

1832- 1912 
18Sa-1909 
1871-1916 


1820-1910 

1844-1925 

1857-1910 

1842-1909 


18-45-1915 

1841- 1911 
IB48-1016 

1842- 1006 

1840-1906 

1830-1911 


Green, Sumiicl Gosncll 
Greenaway, Catherine [Kate] 
Greene, William Friese- 
Grecnidge, Abel Hendy Jones . 
Greenwell, William . 

Greenwood, Frederick 
Greemvood, Thomua 
Grego, Joseph . , 

Gregory, Sir Augu.stus Charlcg . 

Gregory, Edward Jolm 
Gregory, Robert 
Grenfell, Bernard Pyne 
Grenfell, Francis Wallace, first 
Baron Grenfell 

Grenfell, George . . , 

Grenfell, Hubert Herbert . 

Grenfell, Jiiliiin Henry Francis . 
Grey, Albert Henry George, 
fonrtli Earl Grey . 

Grey (formerly Shirreff), Maria 
Georgina .... 
Grierson, Sir James Moncrieff . 
Grillln, Sir Lepel Henry . 
Grillitli, Arthur 

Grillith, Ralph Thomas Hotchkin 
Gi'ifliths, Arthur George Fiederiek 
GrifritlM, Sir John Norton-, first 
j baronet. See Norton-GriHiths. 
Griggs, William 

Griiiilliorpc, first Baron. See 
Beckett, Sir Edmund. 

Groome, Fr;incis Hindes . 

Grose, Thomas Hodge 
Gros.smith, George , . 

Grossmith, Walter Wcedon. See 
under Grossinilh, George. 
Grosvenor, Richard De Aqiiiln, 
first Baron Stalbrldgc . 
Giibbiiis, John 

Giiggisbcrg, Sir Frcdoriclc Gordon 
Guinness, Sir AiLliiir Edward, 
second baronet, and first Baron 
Arclilaiin .... 
Guinness, Edwnid Cecil, first 
Earl of Ivcngli 
Guinness, Henry Grnttan 
Gully, Williiim Court, first Vis¬ 
count Selby 

Giinthcr, Albert Charles Lewis 
Gotlhilf .... 
Gurney, Henry Palin 
Guthrie, Sir James . 

Guthrie, William 
Gvvatkin, Henry Mclvill 
Gwynn, John .... 


1835-1902 

1837-1904 

1820-1006 

1835-1911 

1862-1907 

1865-1922 

1851-1929 

1840-1930 


1847-1929 


Hacker, Artluir 
I-Indcn, Sir Francis Seymour 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
Hnig, Douglas, first Earl Haig 
Haig-Brown, 'Williain 
Hnigh, Arthur I'dam 
Haines, Sir liTcdcrick Paul 
IlnUlanc, RLeliard Hurdon, Vis 
covint Hiiklanc 

HalibiirLon, Arthu r Lawrence 
first Buron Haliburton . 

Hnll, Christopher Newman 
Hall, Sir Edward Marshall 
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1822-1906 

1840- 1901 
18.55-1921 
1865-1000 
1820-1918 
1830-1909 
1851-1908 
184.3-1908 
1810-1905 

1850- 1900 
1810-1911 
1800-1920 

1841- 1925 
1840-1900 
184.--19O0 
1888-1916 

1851- 1917 

1810-1900 
1859-1914 
18.38-1 DOS 
1872-1922 
1820-1900 
1838-1908 


1832-1911 


1851-1002 

1845-1900 

1847-1012 


18.37-1012 
]838-1906 
1800-1930 


1840-1915 

1847-1927 

1835-1910 

1835-1909 

1830-1914 

1847-1004 

1860-1930 

1835-1908 

1844-1910 

1827-1017 

1858-1019 

1818-1910 

18,5(i-1925 

1801-1923 

1823-1907 

135.5-1905 

1810-1909 

1850-1928 

1832-1907 

1810-1902 

1858-1929 
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Hall, . . . 18U5-I901 

Hull, lliirrv llei’inuld Holland . Ift7:j-1930 

Hall, Sir .lolni . , . 1821-1907 

lliillc' (rortiici ly Nornmn-Neriuia), 

AVilnia Maria 1'riinciscii, Lady 1830-1911 
ITallidiiy, Sir Lroclrrick Jiimos . 1800-1901 

Ilalslmry, lirsL liiirl of. See 
(Jiffiird, Ilnrdiiigo Slnnlcy. 
llaiuhU'dei), second Viscount. 

See SmiLli, ^Villl^lm Frederick 
])iinvcr.s. 

Iliunhlin Sniitli, Jiunc.s. See 
»Sinil.h. 

Ilnmillon, David James . . ISdO-IOOO 

Iltuiiillon, Sir Fdward Walter . 18-17-190B 

llaniillon, Ifiiigonc Jacob Ivce-. 

Sec Lec-IImidllon. 

Ilmniltnii, Lord Clcorge Francis . 1845-1927 

Hamilton, James, scciond Duke 

of Abercorn . . . 1838-1913 

Hamilton, Sir Ilicliarcl Vescy . 1820-1912 

lliim])deii, sceoiid Viscount. See 
llraiul, Henry [lobcrt., 

ITaiilairy, Cliarlolle, Sec under 
Ilatdiury, Fliziil)Ctti. 

Hanljury, Flizabcllk . . 1703-1901 

Himbury, Sir James Arthur . 1832-1908 

lliinliiiry, Holioi t Williatii . 1845-1903 

Haukin,' St. .folia Fiinile Ciavering 18(10-1909 
Ilanlan (jirojieily Hanlon), Ed¬ 
ward , . , . . 18.5i)-1908 

llarben, Sir Henry . . . 1823-1911 

Ilarcoui'i, Aiigiislus Clcorge Ver¬ 
non ..... 183-1-1919 

llarcoiirt, liCve.snn I'l'aneis Ver¬ 
non-. Sec Venion-Ilartuurt. 
llarcoiirt, Lewis, lirst Viscount 

Hnreuurt , . . . I9G3-1922 

Ilavcourt, Sir William George 

Granville Venables Vernon . 1827-1904 

ITardic, Jamca Kelr . . . 18.5((-1916 

Ilardio, ^Villianl lloss . 1802-1916 

ITavdwicko, sixth Earl of. Sec 
Vorke, Albert Edward Philip 
Henry. 

Hardy, Frederic Daniel . . 1827-1911 

Hardy, Giitliorne Gatliorne-, 
first hlarl of Ci'aiibi'ook. See 
GathoTnc-lhu'dy. 

Hardy, Herbert Hardy Cozens-, 
first llaron Cozens-llardy. See 
CozenH-lliU'dy. 

Hardy, Thomas . . . 1840-1928 

Hare, Augustus Jolin Cuthbert. 1831—1903 

Hare, Sir John . . . 181-1-1921 

Hiirhmd, Henry . . . ]8«l-1905 

Harley, Uobert . . . 1828-1910 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles 

William, Viseoiuit XorLhcliffc . 1805-1922 
Harper, Sir George Montague . 1805-1922 

Ilarriagtoii, Tiaiolhy Charles . 1851-1910 

Harris, hhetleriek Le\’crto»i . 180-1-1920 

Harris, Thomas Lake . . 1823-1900 

Harrison, Frederic . . . 1831-1923 

Harrison, Jane lillen . . 1850-1928 

Harrison, Rcginaltl . . , 1837-1008 

Hart, Sir Robert, first baronet . 1885-1911 

Hartington, Marquess of. See 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton. 


Hartley, Sir Clmries .Augustus . 182.5-1016 

Ilarlsliornc, Albert . . . 1830-1010 

llaslie, William . 1842-1003 

llasliiigs, Jamef! . . . 1852-1022 

rialloii, ilarold Hcncnge Finch-. 

Sec Fiiic'h-liatton. 

Ilaltnn, Jo.scp]i . . . 1841-1907 

Iliivclock, Sir Arthur ElibanU 18'H.-1008 
Havcrlicld, Frnacis Jolin , . ]8(10-1919 

riawels, Hugli Reginald . . 1838-1001 

Maweis, Mary. Swi under llawcis, 

Hugh Ueginald, 

Ilawlicr, Mary iClizahetb, ‘l.anoe 
lAilconer’ .... 1848-1908 

Hawkins, Henry, Haron IJnimp- 

loii.1817-1907 

Ilawlrcy, Sir Charles Henry . 18,58-1923 

llayes, bill win . . . 1819-1904 

llayinaii, Henry . . . 1823-1904 

Hnyiie, Cliaiies Ilayne Seale-. 

See Seidc-Ilnvnc. 

Hayward, Robc'rt ilaldwin . 1820-1903 

Hazlitt, Williniu Carew . . 1831-1913 

Head, Ilaniay Vineent . lH-l-l-1914 

Ileudlam, IValler George . . 18(10-1908 

Hcadlam-Morlcy, Sir James \Vy- 
cUffe .... 1803-1929 

Hearn, Mary Anne, ‘;\1iiri.Tnnc 

l''iirninghain* . . • 1834-1909 

Heath, Chrisloplicr . . . 1835-1905 

Heath, Sir Leopokl George . 1817-1907 

Ileatheole, .John Moyer , 1834-1012 

llealoii, Sir John Ileiiniker, (list 

baronet .... 1848-1014 

Heaviside, Oliver . . 1850-1926 

Ilcetor, Annie Freiu'li, ‘Mr.s. 

Alexander’ .... 1825-1902 

Hector, Sir Jiune-S . . . 1831-1907 

Ileiiicmann, William , . 1803-1920 

HeilmuUi, Isaac . . . 1817-1901 

Hemming, George Wirgmnn . 1821-1005 

Ileniphill, Cliuric.s Hare, lirst 

Baron llciiiphill . 1822-1908 

Henderson, Sir David . . 1802-1921 

liendersoii, George Francis Ro¬ 
bert ..... 1854-1903 

lIend<;r.son, .Io.seph . . . 1832-1908 

Henderson, IVilliam George . ]fill)-l906 

Henley, William Ernest . 1810-1903 

llcnnell, Sara. Sec under Bray, 

Caroline. 

llennc.sscy, John Robanuii Nielc- 

criieu. 1829-1010 

Hennessy, Henry . . . 1820-1901 

Henry, Miteliell . . . 1820-1910 

Ilciitj’, George Alfreil . . 1H32-1902 

Heriicrt, Anlieron Edward Wil¬ 
liam Molynenx . 1838-1900 

Herhcrt, Anlieroii 'I'homas, eighlli 

Baron Lucas . . 1870-1916 

Herbert, George I'klwiird Stan¬ 
hope Molj’nenx, fifth lOurl of 
Carnarvon .... 1800-1923 

Herbert, Sir Robert George 

Wyndlmm .... 1831-1906 

Ilcrdnuin, Sir William Abbott , 1858-1924 

Herford, Brooke . . 1830-1903 

Ilcrford, William Henry . . 1820-1908 

Ilerkomcr, Sir Hubert von . 1840-1914 
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Herring, George 
rierschcl, Alexander Stewart 
Hcrtslct, Sir Edward 
Heseltiiie, Philip Arnold, ‘Peter 
Warlock’ .... 
Hewlett, Maurice Henry , 
Hibbert, Sir John Tomlinson 
Hicks, Edward Lee . 

Hicks, Robert Drew 
Hicks Beach, Sir Miclmel Ed¬ 
ward, ninth baronet, and First 
Eai'l St, Aldwyn . 

Hilcs, Henry .... 
Hill, Alexander Stavclcy . 

Hill, Alsager Hay 
Hill, I'Tnnlc ITarrison 
Hill, George Birkbcclc Norman . 
Hill, Octavin .... 
Hill, Rosamond Davenport- 
Hills, Arnold Frank 
Hills, Sir John 
Hind, Henry Yoiilc . 

Hind, Richard Daerc Archer-. 

See Archer-Hind. 
Hingcston-Randolph (formerly 
Hingston), Francis Charles 
Hinglcy, Sir Benjamin, fust 
baronet .... 
Hingston, Sir William Hales 
Hipkins, Alfred Jaine.'} 

Hoare, Joseph Charles 
Hobbes, John Oliver, psciuhnym. 

See Craigie, Pearl Slavy Teresa. 
Hobhouse, Arthur, Baron Hob- 
house ..... 
Hobhouse, Edmund 
Hobliousc, Leonard Trelnwny . 
Hodgetts, James Frederick 
Ilodgldn, Thouiiis . 

Hodgson, Richard Dacrc. See 
Ai'clicr-Hind. 

Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway . 
Hodson (afterwards Lnboiichere), 
Henrietta .... 
Hocy, Frances Sarah [Mrs. 

Cashel HncyJ 
Hofiiieyr, Jan Hendrik 
Hogarlh, David George . 

Hogg, Quintin 
Holden, Luther 

Holder, Sir Frederick William . 
Holderness, Sir Thomas \Villiam, 
first baronet 

Holdicb, Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Hole, Samuel Heynolds 
Holiilay, Henry 
Hollnms, Sir Joim . 

IlolUiiul, Henry Scott 
Holltiiid, Sir Henry 'J'liiirstun, 
second btironct, and lirst 
Viscount Knutsford 
riollimd. Sir Thomas Erskine . 
Hollingshead, John . 

Ilollowell, James Hirst 
Holman Hunt, William. See Hunt 
I-Iolme, Charley 

Holmes, Augusta (Mary Anne) . 
Holmes, Sir Richard llivington . 
Holmes, Thomas 


1832-1906 

183G-1907 

182'Jr-ig02 

1804-1930 

1801-1928 

l«2dr-1908 

1813-1919 

1850-1929 


1807-1916 

1828-1904 

1S2.')-1006 

1880-1906 

1830-1910 

1835-1903 

1838-1912 

1825-1902 

1857-1927 

1884-1902 

1823-1908 


183S-1910 

1830-1905 

1820-1907 

1826-1903 

1851-1906 


1810-1004 

1817-1904 

1804^1929 

1828-1906 

1831-1913 


1832-1912 

1841-1910 

1830-1908 
1845-1909 
1862-1927 
1845-1903 
1815-1905 
lBo&-ig09 

1840-1024 

1843-1929 

1819- 1904 
1839-1927 

1820- 1910 
1847-1918 


1825-1914 

1835-1926 

1827-1904 

1851-1909 

1648-1923 

1847-1003 

1835-1911 

1840-1918 


Holmes, Timothy . , 

Ilolroyd, Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Henry North, third 
Earl of ShclField . 

Holyoakc, George Jacob . 

Hood, Arthur William Aeland 
Baron Hood . , 

Hood, Sir Horace Lambert Alex 
under .... 

Hook, James Clarke 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hope, John Adrian Louis, seventh 
liarl of riopctoiin and lirst 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Hope, Irfxurence, pseudonym. Sec 
Nieolson, Adeln Florence. 

Hope, Sir William Henry St. John 
1-Ioj)ctoui), seventh Earl of. See 
Hope, John Adrian Louis. 
rio])kiiis, Edward John 
Hopkins, Jane Ellice 
I'lopkinsoii, Bertram 
rio|iwood, ChJirlc.s Henry . 
Hornby, James John 
llorne, Henry Sinclair, Baron 
Horne 

Homiman, FTCtlciick Jolin 
Horsley, John Cnllcott 
Horsley, John William 
Horsley, Sir Victor Alcsandcr 
Huden 

Hose, Clmrlcs . 

Hosic, Sir Alexander 
Hoskins, Sir Anthony ITilcy 
Houghton, William .Stanley 
Howard, Sir Ebenc/.er 
Howard, George James, ninth 
Enrl of Carlisle . . 

Howard, Henry FitiAUm-, fif¬ 
teenth Dui;c of Norfolk, 
Howanl, Rosalind Frances 
Countess of Carlisle 
Howell, David . . 

Ho^vell, George 
Howes, ThoinaH George Bond 
Howitt, Alfred William 
Howland, Sir William Pearce 
riubhaixl, Louisa Maria . 
Huddart, James 
Hiidicston (formerly Simpson) 
Wilfred Ilutllc.stnn 
Hudson, Charles Tliornas . 
Hudson, Sir Robert Aruiulcll 
Hudson, Willinm 1-leniy . 

Uiigcl, Friedrich von, Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire. See 
Von Hugcl. 

Huggins, Sir William , 

Hughes, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward 
Hughes, Hugh Priec . 

Hiiglics, John . . • 

Hughes, Sir Sam 
1-lultnc, F'rcdcj'ipk Edward 
Hulton, Sir Edward 
Hume, Allan Octavian 
Hume, Martin Andrew Sharp 
Hunt, George William. See imdor 
Alacdcrmott, Gilbert Hastings. 


047 


1825-1907 

1801-1917 

1S32-1909 

1817-1906 

1824-1001 

1870-1916 

1810-1007 

1817-1911 


18GO-10O8 


1354-1910 


1818-1901 

18n(l-1904 

1874-1918 

1820-1904 

1828-1909 

1801-1929 

1835-1906 

1817-1903 

1845-1921 

1857-1918 

1803-1929 

1853-1926 

182&-1901 

1881-1913 

1850-1928 

1843-1911 

1847-1917 


1845-1921 

1831-1903 

1803- 1910 
18,53-1905 
1800-1908 
lHll-1907 
18f) 0-1906 
1847-1901 

1828-1909 

1828-1903 

1804- 1927 
1841-1922 


182-4-1910 

180*1-1916 

1802-1908 

18.47-1902 

1843-1902 

1853-1921 

1841-1909 

]8()9-1925 

1820-1912 

184.3-1910 
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ITtint, Williinn IToltiian . . 1827—10101 

lliiiUcr, Colin .... IB-ll-lOOt' 
IIuntiT, Sir Holiort . . . 18-H~1913 

Ilniiter, Sir ^Villi!lm Giiyer , 1827-1902 

Ilniitinylon, ficmgc . . lS2.o—1905 

Iliirlslotio, Williniii Yoiites . 187(5-1906 

Iliilfliiiisoii, Sir .loiuiUuiii . 1828-1913 

IIiiUi, Alfred Henry. . . 18o0—1010 

iriittori, Alfred . . . 18.30-1910 

HuUoti, I'’ie(lerielc Wolliifiton . 1811(5-1905 

IluUon, Geovgo Clark . . 182i>-1908 

Hutton, >Villiiini Holden . . 1800-19:50 

Ilyiidimin, llcniy Mnyeis . lSI-2-1921 

IWiclson, Sir Dnn/.il Cltnrlc.'J Jelf ia i7-1908 
lUlicCsoii, Sir Henry John Sel- 
win-, ficvciiilli barn]tel.,ttiul first 
Jlnron llookwooil. Sec Schvlii- 
ll)l)(;tson. 

Ignatius, Knllicr, See Lyne, 

JosepU I.cyccKtcr. 

Ilbert, SirConrUiiKiy I'crcgrine , lR'H-1024 

Itiingc, Sehvyn . . 18-r9-1930 

IiK’c, William . . . 1825-1910 

Iiulfi'wiek, FrodcrieU Andrew . 1880-1904 

Tnglls, Kl-sie Minid , . . 1804-1917 

Ingriim, John Kells . . . 1823-1907 

Ingi'um, Tliouiiifi Dunbar . . 182(5-1901 

Tunes, .Tames John Mcl.irod . 1830-1907 

Trby, Leonard Howard l-cjycl . 1830-1905 

Irclmid. WilUnin Wothersjioon . 1832—1909 

Irvine, William . . 1840-1911 

Irving, Sir Henry . . 1838-1905 

Ivengh, first I'larl of. See Ciiiii' 
iiesH, Ed\vard Cecil. 

Iwnu-Mullcr, Ei’iicst Driice . ]8.'»3-1910 


Jacks, IViJIiiim .... 1.341—1907 

Jucl{.soii, Sir Cyril . . . 1803-1924 

■luckson. Sir Frederick .John . l.St50-1929 

.Tuckson, Henry . . 18;«)-1921 

.Tnckson, Sir Henry llriKlwnrdiiic 185.5-1929 
Jackson, .Tolin. . . 1833-1901 

.Tackson, John Ilugldings . . 1835-1911 

Jackson, Mason . . 1819-1903 

Jackson, Sniimcl Phillips . . 1830-1904 

Jackson, .Sir Tliomas Gniliam, 

first Ijaronct . . . 1835-1924 

Jackson, William Lawies, lir.st 

Baron Allei'ton . . . 18141-1917 

Jacob, Edgar .... 18.Fk-1920 

James, Henry, Lord James of 

Hereford .... 1828-1911 

James, Henry . . . 1843-1916 

James, James , , . 1832-1902 

Jameson, Andrew, I^ord Avdwall 1843-1911 
Jameson, Sir Lciindor Starr, 

baronet .... 18.53—1917 

Japp, Alexander Hay, *11. A. 

Page’. 1837-1905 

Jardine, Sirllni^ert, llrst Inwonct 1823-1905 
Jayne, Francis .lolm . . 1845-1921 

Jeaffrcaon, Jolm Cordy . . 1831—1901 

Jebb, Egliintync . . 1870-1928 

Jebb, Sir llicliard Clavcrhaiiso . 1841—1905 

Jelf, George Edward . , 18B>lr-190ft 

Jenkins, Ebenezer Evans . . 1820-1005 

JcuJdns, John Edward . . 1888-1910 


.Tenkiiis, Sir Lawrniiecr Hugh . lR.57-1928 

Jenkinsnii, Francis .Inlm lleniy. 18.53-1923 
.Tcnner-Fiist, Ilerliert. . ia()()-1904 

.Teplisnn, Arliuir .Tcrmy Mounle- 
ncy . . . ' . . 1858-1908 

Jcitiine, .Icroine Kiiipku . 1859-1027 

Jersey, sciventli Eari of. See 
Villicrs, Viclor Albert George 
Cliikk. 

.(c.ssopi), AugusLus . . . 1823-1914 

Jeiinc, l‘’ruai;is Hciiiv, llaron 

Si. ilc.lier . . ' . . 18I3--190B 

Jcx-Hliikn, Sopliia Louisa . 1.8 10-1912 

.le.v-Blakc,'l‘lioiiias WillJmii . 1832-1916 

Jolnis, Claude; licnniinu \\'idlpr 18,57-1920 
.lolnisoii, Liniici PiguL . . 18(17-1902 

Johnson, William iVreival . 18.51-1928 
JoJinsloii, .Sir Harry Hainiiton . 1858-1927 

.Tobnslon, Williani * . . 1820-1902 

.Joiy, Cliiirlcs .Tasper . ] 8(51-1906 

Jolv de J.(ill>iiiicrc, Sir Henry 

Guslavc .... 1820-1908 
.Tones, Sir Alfred T.ewi.s . . J 815-1909 

Jones, Sir 1 lenry . . . 1852-1922 

Jones, Henry Ariimr . . 1851-1929 

Jono.s, Henry Cadninn . J8I8-1902 

Jones, Sir .Toliii Morris-. Sec 

I AIorris-.Tunes. 

.Tones, .Tolin Vii'iaimi . . 1850-1901 

Jones,'I'lioinas lliipert . . 1810-1911 

Jones, iVillinin iVost . . 1838-1908 

Jorilan, Sir Jolm N(;widl . . 18.52-1925 

Joyce, Sir Mn 1,1 liew Ingle . 183SM930 

Knne, Ilobei'l. llojiincy . • 1812-1902 

Keiiy, .lulin Seymour . . 183O-1909 

Keciloy, Charles llohcrt Bell . 1818-1909 

Kekcwicrh, .Sir Arl hur . . 1832 -1907 

Kekeirieji, BolK;r(. George. . J8,“ I—1914 

Kelly, F’redorielc Sejilimus . 1881-1916 

Kelly, James Filzniniirire-. See 
Vit'Minmriee-Kclly. 

Kelly, Mary Anne, *Eva’. .See 
under O’Dolieriy, Kevin Izod. 

Kellj', William . . . 1821-1900 

Kelly-Kciiiiy, Sir 'I'lminus. . 1S11)-1914 

Kellie, Sir .iuhn Senit , 1810-1927 

Kelvin, Baron. See 'I'lmmson, 

William. 

Keiiiball, Sir Arnold Hmrowes . 1820-1908 

Kciiildc, Henry . . 1818-1907 

Kendal, William llnnier . 1B V8-1917 

Kennedy, Sir Alexander iJlackie 
William .... 1817-1928 

Kennedy, Sir IViiliam Haim . 181(1-191.5 

Kenny, Courlney .Slniiliope, 1817-1930 

Kensit, John .... 1858-190?/ 

Kent, (William) Cliailes (Marl;) . 1823-1902 

Kenyon, George'I'lioiiias . . 18 IO-1908 

Kenyoii-Slaney, William Slaiiey 1817-1908 

Keijpel, Sir George Oluf Hons-. 

See llnos-Keppel. 

Kcjipel, Sir Henry . . . 18O9-1904 

Ker, William Palon . . 1855-1923 

Kerr, John .... 1821-1907 
Kerr, Robert .... 1823-1904 

Kevr, Lord Wallev'I'nlliot . 1880-1927 
Kidd, Benjamin . . . 1858-1910 

IHUcij, Willium DooJ . . 3800-1002 
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Kimberley, iirst Eni'l of. See 
Woclehou.se, .Jolin. 

Kinuhiin, George Henry 
ICineairncy, Lord. See Glojig, 
William EHia. 

King, EcUviml 
King, Sir George 
King, Hiiync.s 

Kingsburgli, Lord, See lifoc- 
donald. Sir John ITay Athole. 
Kingseote, Sit Kobert Nigel 
Fitzhardingc 

King.sford, Charles lieihbridge . 
Kingston, Cliai'lcs Cameron 
Kinneur, Alexander Smithy Xirst 
Baron Kinncat 
Kiiins, Samuel 

Kinro.ss, firstBavon. SecBaUbiir, 
John Blair. 

Kirlc, Sir John 
Kirk, Sir John 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, Iirst 
Earl Kitchener 
Kitchin, George William . 

Kitson, James, first l.bu'on Aire¬ 
dale ..... 
Kitton, Frederick George . 

Kniglit, Joseph 
Knight, Josej)!! 

Kiiollys, Francis, first Viscount 
Knollys .... 
ICiiott, Ilaiplr .... 
Knowles, Sir James Thoni.as . 
Knox, Sir George Edward 
Knox (formerly Craig), Lsa 
Knox-Littlc, \VilUam John 
Kniitsford, Ili'.st Viscount. See 
I-Iolland, Sir Henry Tluirstaii. 
Kynaston (formerly Snow), Hcr- 
‘bci't ..... 

Labouclicre, Henrietta. Sec 
Hod.son. 

Laboiiohcrc, Henry Du Prd 
I.nfont, Eiigdne 
Laidlaw, Anna Ilobena 
Lnidluw, John 
Lambert, Brooke 
Lambert, George 
Lamboiirne, Iirst Baron. See 
Lockwood, Amelins Mark 
Bicliard. 

Lane, Sir Hugh Percy 
Lane, John .... 
Lang, Andrew 
Lang, Jolin Mar.sliall 
Jjruigcvin, Sir licetor l.ouis 
LaiJgford, Jolui Alfred 
Langley, John NeAV|>ort . 
Lankestor, .Sir Edwin Ray 
Laiisdowne, Ufth Marquess of. 
See PeLty-Fitzmaiiricc, Henry 
Ciiarles Keith. 

Lasccllcs, Sir Frank Cavendish . 
Lnsv.owslcu, (June) Emily dc. See 
Gerard. 

Latey, Joiin . . . . 

Latham, Henry . . ■ 

Laughton, Sir John Knox • 


Laurie, James Stuart 
Liuiric, Simon Somerville 
182D-1B08 1 Liuiricr, Sir Wilfrid . 

La^v, Andrew Bonnr 
Lmv, David 

1829- 1910 Law, Sir Edward FitzGctald 
18‘t0~1909 1-AW, Thonms Graves 

1831- 1904 Lawes (afterwards Liiwc.s-li'itto- 
wronge). Sir Charles Beiiaet, 
second baronet 

Lawes, William George 

1830- 1008 L.awley, Fi-uncis Charles . 
1802—1926 IiaivTcnee, David Herbert 
1800—1908 Lawson, Edward Levy-, Iirst 

Baron Burnhum. See Levy- 
1833-19171 Lnwson. 

1820-1903 I Lawson, George 

Lawson, George Anderson 
Lawson, Sir Will'i'id, second 

1832- 1922} baronet .... 
1847—1933! I^ch, Arthur Francis 

Iicadcr, Benjamin William-s 
1850-1916 Lender, John Temple 
1827-1912 Leaf, Walter 
Leake, George 

ia3;i-1911 Lccky, SquivcTiiotutoiiStYutfovd 
1850-1004 Lecky, William Edward Hurlpolc 

1829- 1907 Ledwidge, Frano-is . 

1837—1903 Lee, F'rcdei'iek George 

Lee, Ilawdon Briggs 
1837-1984 Lee, Sic Sidney 
1878-1929 I..ce-llRmilton, Eugene Jiieob . 

1831- 1908 l^e-Warner, Sir William , 
1845-1922 Lefroy, Willinin 
1831—1903 Legg, Join) Wicldinm 

1830- 1918 Lcgcos, Aluhonae 

I.chnmnn, Rudolf 
Leicester, second Enrl of. See 
Coke, Thomas WiUiam, 
1835-1910 Leighton, Stanley , 

Leiningcn, Prince Ernest Leopold 
Victor Clinrics Auguste Joseph 
Emicli .... 

1831- 1912 Leishman, Thomas . 

1837-1908 LeLshiimn, Sir Williain Coog 
1813-1901 Lc Jciinc, Henry 

1832- 1008 Lcmmens-Slierrington, Helen 
l83‘lf-1901 Leinprierc, Charles . 

13-12-1915 Lcng, Sir Jolin 

Lcng, Sir Williain Christopher . 
Lennox, Charles Henry Gordon-, 
sixth Duke of Richmond. See 
1875-1915 G ordon-Lcnn ox. 

185-1-1926 Leno, Dan ...» 
1841-1912 liC Sage, Sir John Merry . 
1831—1909 Leslie, Sir Uradforfl 

1820- 1906 Lever, lYillinn) Heslccth, fust 
1823-1903 Viscount Lcverlndine . 
1852-1925 Leverliulinc, first Viscount. See 
1817-1929 Lever, William Ilcslccfh. 

Leveson-Gower, (Edward) Frede¬ 
rick . . . . • 

Levy-Law9on, Edward, first 
1841-19201 Baran Burniiam . 

Lewis, Agitcs .... 
Lewis, Bunnell 
18-42-1902 Lewis, David. See under J,e\vi-i, 

1821- 1902 Evan. 

1830-19161 Lewis, Evan . . » • 
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1832-1904 

1820-1900 

1841-1919 

18.^8-1923 

1831-1901 

1840-1908 

183G-1904 


IP-n-lOll 

1839-1Q07 

182.1-1901 

1885-1930 


1881.-1903 

1832-1904 


]82()-1908 

1851- 1915 
18.81-1923 
1810-1903 

1852- 1927 
1850-1902 
18:58-1902 
18118-1993 
1001-1917 
1832-1903 
184.1-1908 
185;)-1926 
18-15-1907 
1840-1914 
183O-1909 
184:1-1921 
1837-1911 
1010-1905 


1837-1901 


18.00-1904 

1821-1904 

18(115-1920 

1810-1904 

laa-t-iooe 

1818-1901 

1828-1006 

1823-1903 


1800-1904 

18:17-1926 

18:11-1926 

1851-1926 


1810-1907 

18:13-1910 

]8-l;4-1926 

182-4-1003 


1818-1901 
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Lewis, Sir Cieoi'i^c Henry, (irst I 

liiironct . . , . I8nn-191l' 

I,(iwi.H, Joliii Travers , . lH2i5-1901 

Lewis, Hiclmid . . 1821-1D05 

Lewis, William Tlujtnus, first 

Jlavt)ti IMeriliyr . . . 1RI17—1914 

Lii)cr\y, Sir Arilnir Liiscnijy , 18411-191'/ 

LidderdiUe, AVilliaiii . . 1882-1002 

Liiieoliisliiri', Murqucss of. .See 
Wynn-Ciirriiiy Lon, Ciiarlcs 
l{<ilii'rt. 

Lindlcy, Nallmnicl, Diiron Linil- 

ley ..... 1828-1921 
I/indsiiy, David . . 18.08-1922 

LiiidHiiy, .Tiuncs Gavin . . 18!lii-1903 

Idndsay, .lamc’S Liidnvic, twcMly- 

sixVli l‘',avk oi ('rawl'nrd . . 18'17-10i3 

Lindsay {at'toinvards Loyd-Lliul- 
say), iiolan’t .Jatiies, Baron 
W'linlii^re . 1882-1901 

Lindsay, 'I’lioinas Marlin . . 18-lo-1914 

Lineen, Ualph Uoberl Wheeler, I it/viu 

JSiU'on Liii;^(:n . . 1810-1905 Lukin, Sir Henry Tinison 1S(;(J-1925 

Linlillit'ow, lirst Mar(|U 0 ss of. See Liiptciii, .Joseph Ilir-st . , l ,s:;(i -1905 

llc)i)e, .John Adrian Louis. l.iisli, Sir Cliarles ^Lnilafjue . 1858-1930 

Lisler, ArLlvur . . . 1880-1908 I.iLsk, Sir Aiidivw, hnroneL . 18l(i-19Q9 

Lislev, .Tuseph, Ovst Baron Lisler 1827-1912 IaiLv., IWilludm) Meyer . . 1820-1903 

Lister, Sainiici Ciuiiilfo, first Jjyiill, Sir Alfred Coiuyn . 1885-1911 

Biivoti Masham . . 1815 -1906 Lyall, .Sir (diaries .Jniin’s . 18 15-1920 

liilUe, Williuni .John Knox-. See Lyall, Kdiia, p}ii:ii(iunj/i)i. See 

Kiiox-Jdltle. Ihiyly, Ada J'lllen. 

LiUlev, Siv lUilpli Daniel MaUin- Lyne, .iusi'|ih Leyeesler [Kulliev 

son.188.5-1908 iKiialiiiHl .... 18117-1000 

I/iveiiiK, Ceni'KC! Dowjiing , 1827-1924 Lyne, Sir William .Tolm . . l;; I (-J913 

I/ivesey, Sir Georj'e Tlionms . 188-1-1008 Lyons, Sir Aljivrnon iMcI.eimon , l,s:i;5-1900 

Llimdair, Vi.seoiiiit. See Mai- Lyllelloii, Alfred . . . 1857-1013 

thews, Henry. l.yUellun, Arthur'I’euipU; 1852-1903 

Lloyd, Marie, ji^ciidoniim. See 

\Voo<i, Mai ildti Alice Victoria. Mucan, Sir Arthur Vernon . 18 Id 1908 

Loales,'^I'lioinas . . 1807-1910 Maenra, Sir Cliarles IViigtil, (irsL 

I.oeli, Sir Clinrlo.s Stewart , llvin-1923 liaroiict .... 1815 .1929 

I.oeko, William Jolui . . 1603-1930 MeArUmv, Chiirlcs . 18-11-1910 

Loekoy, Charles . . . 1320-1901 Macarthiir, Mary Kcid. See 

Lockwood, A melius M.ark Ander.suii. 

llLcdiurd, first Unron Lum- M'Carlhy, duslin . . 18:11)-1912 

Ixuirnc .... 1347-1928 .Miu-uiLiiey. Sir Samuel Ilalliday I8;;.‘i -1906 

I.oeUyer, Sir (Jo<?c'ph) isJormaii . 13:18-1920 Maenulav, .lauws . . 1817-1902 

Lol'tio, William John . . 1339-1911 Maeliaiii'. Alexaader . 18,■.5-1007 

Lol'Lus, Lord Auf'ii.sLils William Muef)elh, ILoherL IValker . . IS IS-1910 

MaeCalhiin, Andrew 182J-1902 

McCaiiiioiil, IliUTj' Leslie Hlnii- 

deU.18(11-1002 

M<'t'k*aii, Frank . Is.'ir-I904 

McCliutoek, Sir Frani'i.s Leopold is Hi- 1907 
McClure, .Sir .Icihn 1 liix’iil . . 1S(in--I922 

McCiian, ,Jam('.s Csiriik- . 182!) 1004 

Miiet'oU, Maleolui . . . 18:11 1007 

Macf’iill, Nonimn . . . IslS J004 

,Mae('i)rmii<‘, Sir ^^'iliiam, Hist 

iiaronet. .... IK;!ii 1901 
M<'C(iriiiiek, Sir Wiiliaiii Syniin;.'- 

loll lltr.O-lOSO 

MeCiiddeii, .lames Thoma-S Hyford 181)5-1918 
Maceiiim, Haiiiish j.Iiina-.sj . I8U8-1916 

MacDeriiiot, Hnyli Hy,wiulh 
O’Uorkc, Tlw! MacDei'mot . LS,'VI—1904 
MacdemioLt, Gillici't liiistUij^s . l«-ir»-l9Ql 
MucDcrmott, Miirlin . . l,S2:i-l905 

Macdonald, Sir Claude Ma.vwell. 1852-1915 
050 


hredei'iek S[)(‘nccr 
Logiie, Micliiiel 
Lohinann, Geoii^e Alfred . 
Londonderry, .sixth .Mai‘(|nes.‘j 
of. Sec Vanc-Teinpest-Stewart, 
Charles Stewart. 

I.ong, ^^’llllc^ lliilmc, iirst Vis- 
eoiitiL l.onj.'of Wraxall . 
LoiighursL, William Henry 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, tliinl 
Imronct .... 
Loi'd, 'l'l)omiiH 

Loreburiic, Fiu'l, See Keid, 
Jlohcrt TIncshic. 

Imriincr, Sir Itohei l Stofhirt 
Lolhinitu'c, Sir Lleiiry Gustave 
Joly de. See Joly dc J^otiiinicrc. 
Lovelace, second Karl of. See 
Milbanke, Uniph Gordon Noel 
King. 


1817-1904 

13-10-1924 

tQQt 


185.t-t024 

1319-1904 

1318-1908 

1303-lOOS 


1S«H929| 


TiOvett, nic'iiard 

Low, Alexiiiulcr, I,ni<l Low 

Low, Sir ilnlierl Cuiiliffc . 

I.owe, Sir Drury t’ur/un Drmy-. 

See Hrnry-lAuvc. 

Lowry, Henry Diiw.son 
Ixiwlher, .lanies 
Li'iwy, Albert or Aliraham 
Loyd-Liiidsay. See J.iinbiay, 

Bobert .lainrs, Barriii ^\’anlagc. 
Liiaixl, Sir William Garnbam 
Lubhoek, Sir .lohn, fourlh 
biiruiiet, imd lirst IJiiron Ave¬ 
bury ..... 
T,ul)y,'J'h(mm.s Clarke 
Lucas, eif'hth llaron. Sec llir- 
lierl, .Aulieron 'rimmas. 
lAU'as, Ivcilh .... 
Liickoek, Herbert Morliiner 
Lucy, Sir Henry 4Vllliam . 
Ludlow, .lolm Midcolin borbes 


1851-1904 

1815-1910 

1838-1911 


1800-1906 

18UM904 

181(1-1008 


1820-1010 


]8.'|.1-19I3 

1821-1901 


1870-1916 

18;i;i-i9n9 

181 : 1-1924 

1821-1911 
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MacDonald, George . 

Mncdoiiald, Sir Hector Archibald 
Macdonald, Sir Jaiucfs Ronald 
Leslie ..... 
McDonald, Jolin Dlalco 
Mncdonald, Sir John IJonis 
Macdonald, Sir John Hay Atbolc, 
Lord King.sbiivgli 
Macdoncll, Arthur Antliony 
MacDonc.il, Sir Hugh Giilon 
Macdoncll, Sir John 
MacDonnell, Antony Patrick, 
linroii Mac,Donnell 
McDonnell, Sir Schoinbcrg Kcit 
M ace, Jiunes [Jem Macc] . 
Mclilvoy, Arthur Ambrose 
Macewon, Sir Wiliinm 
Macfiidycn, Allan 
iilaofnrren, Walter Cecil . 
McGrath, Sir Patrick Thomas . 
MacGregor, Sir h'-vaii 
MacGregor, James . 

Mnegrogor, Sir William 
Machell, James Octavius . 
Macliray, Robert 
Macintyre, Donald . 

Mackay, ALneas Jnmc.s George . 
Mackay, Alexander . 

Mackay, Donald James, eleventh 
Baron Ileay. 

Macicay, Mary, ‘Mario Corelli’ . 
MoKechnle, William Sharp 
Mnckennal, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir George Sutherland 
Mackenzie, Sir Jamc.s 
lilTvcnzie, Sir John . 

MackenzAe, Sir SVepUen 
Mackenzie, Sir William 
MacKinlay, Antoinette. See Ster¬ 
ling. 

Mackiimon, Sir William Henry . 
Mackintu.sli, Charles Lleunie 
Mnokinlosh, John . 

McLachlan, llobert . 

Maclagau, Clu'islum 
Maolagan, William Dalrymple . 
Maclai'cn, Alexander 
Maclaren, Ian, pmidomjni. See 
AVatson, John. 

McLaren, .Toiin, Lord jMcI/arcn . 
Maclean, Sir Hnvyy Aubrey de 
Vere ..... 
Maclean, James iilaekenzie 
Maclcar, Geoi'ge l''redcrtck 
Muclcar, .iohn Plot Lee I'earsn . 
MacAeod, Pimva, 5 i.sciafoni/in. See 
Shar[i, William. 

Macleod, Menry Dunning . 
Maclure, Mdward Craig 
Maclnre, Sir .lolm Wiltiain, first 
IjnvuueL. Sec under Mneliiro, 
lAdward Craig. 

McMahon, Cliarlas Alevander . 
MucMalion, Percy Alexander . 
Miumiillan, Hugh 
Macnaghtcu, Sir Edward, fourth 
baronet, and Baron Muc- 
naghten . . . . 


182-L-1906 

1853-1003 

1802-1927 

1829- 1901 
1826-1908 

1836- 1919 
18jVIr-1930 

1832- 1904 

1845- 1921 

134-1-1025 
1861-1915 
1831-1910 
1878-1927 

1848- 1924 
1800-1907 
1826-1905 
1808-1929 
1842-1926 
183‘J-1910 

1846- 1919 

1837- 1902 
1831-1904 
1831-1903 
1839-1911 

1833- 1902 

1830- 1921 
1855-1924 
1863 -19S0 
1835-1904 
1842-1902 
18‘M--1910 
1853-1925 
1830-1901 
1844-1909 

1849- 1923 


1852-1929 

l.‘h}8-1928 


McNair, John H'rcdcrick Adolphus 
McNeill, Sir .Iohn Cai-.stnii'.s 
M.acNcill, John Gordon Swift 
Maephenson, Sir Joim Molcsworth 
McQueen, Sir John AVilhcrs 
ilncTorie, Wiliiam Kenneth 
ftrTnggarl, .lohii M'Taggnrb Ellis 
McTaggart, William. 

MaeWhirter, .lolm . 

Madden, Frederic William 
Madden, ICatlicrinc Cecil. See 
Thurston, 

Madden, Tlioinns ftfore 
Magrath, .Tolm Richard . 
Maguire, Jatne.«i Rocli fort 
Miihaffy, Sir John Pcntland 
I Mahon, Sir Rrjmn Tiiomas 
' JIair, William 
Maitland, Agnes Catherine 
-Maitland, Frederic William 
iMalct, Sir Hdwnrd Baldwin, 
fourtli baronet 
Mallock, William Hiirrcll • 
Mallory, George Leigh 
Malone, Sylvester 
Manley, William George Nicholas 
Mann, Arllnir Henry 
Manners, (Ijord) .Jnim Jiinu's 
Ilol)CTt, seventh Duke of Rut¬ 
land ..... 
Manning, John Edmondson 
MannB, Sir August . 
Maiusel-l’Ieydell, .Tolm Cluvcll . 
Mansergli, James 
Mnn-sOeld, Katherine, pseudoiiijm. 

See Murry, KnllJeen. 
Mniusllckl, Robert Blachford 
Munson, Sic Patrick 
Maple, Sir John Blundell, baronet 
Map]c.son, Jamc.s Hen ry . 
Mapother, Edwnrd Dillon 
Mairpin, Sit Frederick 'I'horpc, 
iirst baronet 


1833-1907 

1837-1904 

1811-1901 

182(5-1910 

1S2G-1910 


1831-1910 

1848-1920 

1.‘{3.5-190G 


Mni'joribanks, Edward, second 
Baron Tweedmouth 
Markham, Sir zMbert Hastings . 
Markham, Sir Clements Rolicvt . 
Marks, David Woolf 
Marriott, Sir William Thackeray 
Mansden, Alexander Edwin 
Jlarshall, zMfrecl 
Marshall, George William 
Mnnshall, JuUnn 

Maisliall Hal], Sir Ednanl. .‘’ice 


1833-1902 

1838-1907 


1821-1902 

1833-1906 


Hall. 

Martin, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Sir Tlromas Ae.f\uin 
Marlin. Violet Flmctu’p, ‘Martin 
Ross’ . . . • 

Marwick, Sir James David 
Masliam, Iirst Baron. See Lister, 
Saiuncl Cnnliri'e. 


1S30-1904 

1851-1929 

1033-1903 


1880-1913 


Maskelync, Mer\'yn Herbert Nevil 
.Story-. See Story-.Maskelyno, 
Mason,-Ai’llmr James 
Alasscy, Gerald 
Massey, Williiim Ferguson 
Massinghnm, Henry William 
Mnsson, Dnvld 


061 


1828-1910 

1831-1904 

18-1.0-1920 

1!>.-.;1-1914 

]h;)(1-1909 

1831-1905 

18<)(J-1925 

1835-1910 

18.39-1011 

1830-1904 


1844-1903 

1880-1930 

1855-192.5 

1830-1919 

1HCI2-1930 

1830- 1920 
1850-1900 
18,50-1900 

183,7-1908 

1840-1923 

188(1-1924 

1822-1906 

1831- 1901 
1850-1929 


1818-190(5 

18-18-1910 

182,5-1907 

1817-1902 

183-4-1906 


182-1-1908 

1,841-1922 

184,5-1903 

1830-1901 

183r,-lfi08 

1821-1910 


1810- 1909 

1811- 1913 
1830-1916 
1811-1900 
1834-1903 
1832-1902 
1!M'2-1924 
1830-1905 
1830-1903 


181G-1909 

1850-1906 

1862-1915 

1S2G-1908 


l.S.51-1928 

1828-1907 

1850-1925 

1860-1924 

1822-1907 





Dictionaiy of National Biography 

Miissy, Williaiii Godfrey J)unlvam 18:Jft-1906 Millcml Ilavcii, Ih'st Miir<]uoss of. 

IMiislerniiiii, Charles rrederick See Motuillmtiei], i^oiiis Alex- 

Guvikey .... 187-1-1927 uiulcc. 

Miislcrs, .MuNU'fll Tylden . . 18:i:i-1907 Miller, Sir James I’ercy, secotid 

JliUhesoii, (icoii^c . . , 3K-r3-190u l)aroiiet .... 18(}I—10OG 

Mathew, Sir Jiuncs Cluirlcs . ]Sl!O~1908 MiUi{»uu, Hit WLllUuu . . 18(i-L-19?,9 

Mai licws, Cliarles Kelward . 18!Jj~1905 Milne, John .... '1850-1913 

Malhews, Sir Charles Willie, Milner, Alfre<l, Viseoijiit Milner . 1851—1925 

hai'oiiet .... 19.50—1920 Miiito, roiirlh Kai'l of. Seel'Jliot, 

Malhews, Sir liloj’d William . 11150-1901 Gilbert John Murray Kynyn- 

Malthe’ivs, Henry, Viscovmt mniut. 

Jdanclafe . . . 1820-1913 .^.lileliell, Sir Arlhur . . 11)20 190!) 

DIiiLliiews, Sir William . . 18-J-l—1922 .MiUliell, J<»liii ftJmrny . 1H15-1‘JU'1 

Maturin, llasil WilJiaiu . . 3H-1-7-19I6 MiUcir{|,Algera<mllerl.i'amh'i'ee- 

Mmitle, Sii'(l''ir(ieri(k) Stanley . 1801—1917 mail-, lir.sl Ihnon lledesibile . IHDT-lfilB 

Maurice, Sir .Toha Idedcriek . 1811-191?, Mnherly, Ucilierl Canij)lM'll . ]815-19D3 

Mawdsley. Janies . . 3818-1902 Alocalta, l''re<lerie iJavid . . 1828-1905 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Sloverhs , lBIO-1916 Moeiis, William .John (.'liavles . 18:)li-1904 

Maxwell, Sir Jolin Gretil'cll . J859-192D Moir, Frank I^ewis . . . 1852-1004 

Maxwell (formerly Ih'iidtlon), Mollny, (Jerald . . . 18;t l—1906 

Mary Rli/ahcUi . . . 1887-1916 Mollnv, Jaiuc.s Lvanai . . 1887-1909 

May, i’hilip William [Phil MayJ 180-1-1903 Mollny, Joseph KiUGcrald . 1S5B-1908 

May, Sir VVilliniii Ilciivy . . 18-1O-1930 Molyneux, Sir Pohert Ilimry 

Piiayor, Jolui lilytoii llickerstclh 1825-1910 More-. See Moic-Molyiieiix. 

Meade, Uietuud James, fourth Mouetciff, Henry Jaine.s, so.euacl 

E.ai'l of Clauwilliam . . 18112—1907 IJaroii Munereiif l.SdO-lOOO 

Meakiii, JiiiiK'.s Jidward Buclgelt 180(1-1906 Monerieff, Sir Alexatuler . 1829-1906 

Mciitli, tvvcifUi Eiirl of. Sec Monrl, Alfred Slorilz, lirst Pa ion 

lirabn/oii, Ue^’iiiald. Mclchell .... 1808-1930 

Medd. I'ek'V Gv^ldsinitlr . . 1829-1908 Mond, Hwdwi}' . . . 18;i9-1909 

Jledlieott, Henry Ucnedict . 1829-1905 Monkhousc, William Cosmo . 1H1()-1901 

Meiklejolin, Jolin Miller J3n\v . 1880-1902 Monro, Sir Charles Ciirniieluu l, 

Meleliett, first Haron, SecMoinl, haroiiet .... 180(t-1929 

Allied Morilz. Monro, t'harlc.s Henry . 1885-1908 

Meklniin, Cliarli s . . . 1821--1D01 Monro, David Hiiinin^ . . 1880-1905 

Mellon (foL'iiierly Wooli'fir), Sarah Moa.soii, Sir Kclnumd .rulin, iir.st 

Jane . . ‘ . . 182-1-1909 baronet .... 1881-1909 

lilelville, Arthur . . . 185.5-1U04 Moiilu;'ii of Ucnnlien, neeoiul 

Mererlitli, Georjre . . . 1K2.S-1909 liuriin. See Dmitflas-Seol.t- 

MerediUi, Sir William Halph . 18-10-1923 IMoiitagii, John AValler I'kl- 

Mcrivnle, Hercnaa Cliarlc.H . 1839-1906 ward. 

Mcrriinim, licin y Retoii, ?JscffdO' Montaoii, lidwin Sinmicl . . 1870-1924 

Sec Scott, Iliiyli Stowell. Monln^ru, l/ird Itobcrb . . J825-1902 

Mcninian, .lohn Xavk’f . . 1841-1920 Moulanii, Sauuicl, (list iUivon 

Merry, William Walter . . 1835-1918 .Swaythlino . . . . 1882-1911 

Merry del Val, HaCaol . . 1805-1030 Montagu - Douglas * Seolt, I.ind 

Mersey, lirst Visemmt. See Big- Cliarlc.sThomas. SeeSeolL. 

liani, John Cliai'lc.s. Montague, Charle.s Edward . ]8()7-1028 

Mevthyr, livst llama. Scel^wis, Monteivth, Sir .James . , IB-IT-IQ'ZS 

William Thomas. Montgomerie, liobert Arehiliald 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles Herbert Jainc.s .... 1855-1908 

Thcophiliis, sixth baronet. . 1853-1928 Montmorency, Bayinmul Harvey 

Methuen, Sir Algernon Methuen de, third Viscount Fi'ankroit 

Tilarshall, baronet . . 1850-1924 dc Moiilmoreiiey. See De 

Moux (Ibnneily I,ainbton), Sir Montmnrcney. 

Iledwortli .... 18.50-1929 Moiiypcmiy,Willhuu Plavelle . ]8(in-1912 

Mew, Cliarlolle Mary . . 18(}0-1928 Moor, Sir i'’rcderi<;k Holiert . 1858 -1927 

Meyer, h'redei'iiik Hmtherton . 1847-1929 Moor, Sir Italph Denham Hay- 

Meyer, Sir William Stcven.son . 1800-1922 iiient ..... 1880 -1909 

Meviadl, Alice Christiana Ger- Moon;, Arthur William . . 18.58-1909 

tnide.18-47-1922 Moore, Eilward . . . J885 1916 

Meyrick, h'redericlr , . . 1827-1906 Moore, Stuart Arehiiialil . . 18 12-1907 

Miehcll, Sir IgUAvis Loyd . . 18-12—1928 Moore,'I'emplc bushingUm . 1850-1920 

Micliie, Alexaiuler .' . . 1838-1902 Moorhoiise, James . . . 182(i-19]6 

Mickleihwiiitc, John Themaa . 1843-1906 Moran, Ditrick l’'rau<ii.s . . 1880-1911 

Midlaiie, Alhei't . . . 1825—1909 Moraiit, Sir Hubert T/nurie . 1808—1920 

Milbanke, Halph Gordon Noel Morc-Molyneux, Sir HohciL Henry 1888-1904 

King, second Earl of Love- Moresby, John . . . 1880-1922 

iQce. 1880-1906 MorfiU, William Hichard . . 183-4-1009 

052 
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186&~1926 


1638-192S 

1833-1907 

1820-1901 

1630-1902 

1621-1908 

182«J.-1904 

16(i<M929 

1636-1921 

1887-1915 

1856-1926 

1828-1912 

1841-1920 

1803-1917 

16X4-1921 


1651-1921 

1855-1908 


1820-1903 

1837-1919 

1875-1926 

1819-1906 


Morgan, Edwavd Dclinar . . 1840-1900 

Moriai'ty, Henry Augustus . 1815-1906 

Moi'laad, Sir Thomas Letlibridge 
Najjicr .... 

Morlcy, tliiid Envl of. See Par- 
Uev, AU)urt Ediinmd. 

Morlcy, John, Viscount Morjey of 
Bluckbiii'ii 
Morris, Sir Lewis 
Morris, Michael, Lord Morris and 
Killaniii .... 

Monis, Philip llichard • . 

Morris, Tom .... 

Morris, Willioin O’Connor. 

Morris-Joncs, Sir John , > 

Morrison, Walter 
Moseley, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys . 

Mott, Sir P'roderick Walker 
Moule, George Evans 
Moulc, Handley Carr Glyn 
Moulton, James Hope 
Moulton, John Fletcher, Baron 
Moulton .... 
Monntbatten, Louis Alexander, 
lU'sl Marquess o C Milford Haven 
(formerly Prince Louis Alex¬ 
ander of Battonberg) 

Mouutford, Edward ^Villlaln 
Mount Stephen, first Baron. See 
Stephen, George. 

Mowiit, Sir Oliver . 

Mowatt, Sir Francis 
Muddimnn, Sir Alexander Phillips 
Muir, Sir William . 

Miiller, Erne.st Bruce Iwan-. See 
Iwan-Mullcr, 

Mullins, Edwin Iloscoe 
Munby, Arthur Joseph , . 

Munro, Hector IluglJ 
Munro, Janies 
Murdoch, William Lloyd , 

Murray, Alexander Stuart 
Murray, Charles Adolphus, seventh 
Earl of Dunmorc . 

Murray, David Christie 
Murray, George Robert Milne . 

Murray, Sir James Augustus 
Henry .... 

Murray, Sic James Wolfe . 

Murray, Sir John 
Murray, Sir John 
Murry, Kathleen, ‘Katherine 
Mansfield’ .... 

Musgrave, Sir James, bnvonct . 
liluybrklgc, Eadweard 
Myers, Ifrnest James 

Nnres, Sir George Strong . 

Neil, iloiiei't Alexander 
Neil, Samuel 
Neilson, George 

Nelson, Eli/.a. Sec under Craven, 

Plcnry Thornton. 

Nelson, Sir Hugh Muir 
Ncnula, 'Wilma Maria IL-niieisca. 

See Hnllii, Lady. 

Ncsbit, Edith, See Bland. 

Netticship, Edward . . • 

Nettleship, John Trivett . . 


1848-1007 

1828-1010 

1870-1916 

1832-1908 

1855-1911 

1841-1004 

1841-1907 

1847-1007 

1858-1911 

1837-1915 

1853-1910 

1841-1914 

1851- 1928 

1888-1923 

18‘J6-1904 

1830- 1904 
184.-1-1921 

1831- 1916 

1852- 1901 
1825-1901 
1858-1923 


Ncubauci, Adolf 
Neville, Heiiiy . 

Newbolt, William Charles Ed¬ 
mund ..... 
Newmon, W'Hham Lambert 
Newmar^, ChtiTlcs Henry 
Newnea, Sir George, first baronet 
Newton, Alfred 
Newton, Ernest 

Nicholson, Sir Cliarles, first 
biirouct .... 
Nicholson, Edward Williams 
Byron .... 
Nicliolson, George . 

Nicholson, Joseph Shield . , 

Nicholson, William Gustavus, 
Baron Nicholson . . • 

Nicol, Erskiiiu 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson . 
Nicolson, Adda Florence, ‘Laur¬ 
ence IIojic ’ . 

Nicolson, Sir Arthur, eleventh 
baronet, and hist Baron Car- 
nock ..... 
Nicolson, Malcolm Hassels. Sec 
under Nicolson, Adela Flor¬ 
ence. 

Nightingale, Florence • . 

Nixon, Sir John Eccles 
Noble, Sir Andreev, first baronet 
Nodal, John Howard 
Norfolk, liftcentli Duke of. See 
Howard, Henry Pit/,Alan-. 
Norman, Conolly 
Norman, Sir Francis Booth 
Norman, Sir Henry Wylie 
Normou-Ncruda, Vt'ilma Marla 
Francisen. See Halid, Lady. 
Northbrook, first Earl of. See 
Baring, Thomas George. 
NortllclUfo, Viscount. See Hariiig- 
worth, Alfred Charles William. 
Nortlicotc, Henry Stufferd, Baron 
Nortlicotc .... 
Northcote, Jiimea Spencer 
Northumberland, eighth Duke of. 

Sec Percy, Alan Inn. 

Norton, first Baron. Sec Ad- 
dcrley, Charles Bowycr, 
Norton, John .... 
Norton-Grillitlis, Sir John, first 
baronet .... 
Novcllo (afterwards Countess 
Gigliucci), Clam Anastasia 
Nunbiirnholmc, first Baron. See 
Wilson, Charles Henry. 

Nunn, Joshua Arthur . 

Nutt, Alli ed Tiubner 
Nuttnll, Enos .... 


1885-1006 


1845-1913 

1841-1902 
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Oakeley, Sir Herb) 
Oates, Irfiwi'cuce / 
O’Brien, Clmr'otli 
O’Brien, Cor' ' 
O’Brien, la' 
Slmndoni 
O’Brien, JJip 
O’Brien, P^ 
O’Brien, Wi 


1832-1907 

1887-1010 

1844^1930 

18iH-192a 

1824r-lB03 

1851-1910 

1820-1907 

1850-1922 

1808-1903 

1840-1912 

1847-1008 

1850- 1927 

1846-1918 

1025-1004 

1851- 1928 

1805-1904 


1840-1928 


1820-1010 

1857-1921 

1831-1915 

1831-1909 


1853-1908 

1830-1901 

162B-1904 


Stanley . 
\rd Grace. 
\c . 



1S40-1911 

1821-1907 


1823-1004 

1871-1980 

1816-1008 


1853-1908 

185(i-19l0 

1842- 1916 

1830-1908 

16813-1912 

1845-1909 

1843- 1906 

1857-1930 

1828-1905 

1842-1914 

1862-1028 
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0'(-iilliiKlu»n, 8ir Lung- I’nrJtcr, Alhcrl Kdniutid, lliiLcl 

for(\ ..... ia;^D-1909 Kari of MorUry . . . 1R4‘3-1905 

O'(’oniu>r, (Hilaries Y<‘lv(:il<in . 1K‘1:J-1902 Parker, Cliiii-Ins tJUuirt . . ] 820-1010 

O'Cimiior, .lames . . . 18:j(»-1910 Piirkt-r, .lasi-ph . 1880-1903 

O’Ccitmor, Tliniujis Power . 1818-1929 Parker, Uoljerb .Toliti, JJaniii 

O’Coiior, Clmrles Owen [O’Coiior Pjirkcr .... Ift.'lT-IOlS 

DuiiJ ..... 1888-1900 Parkin, Sir Ocorge Hnlieil . 1H40-1922 

O’Coiujr, Sir Nicholas Ilodorick. 18I8-1908 Parr (ibriiici'ly Taylor), l .oiiisa . d. 1903 
O'Dolicrly, Kevin Izod . . 18251-1905 Parralt, Sir VVallcr . . . 1811-1924 

O’Doliei'Ly (I'onnerly Kelly), Parry, Sir Charles lliiheit Ifast- 

Mary /'Cime. Sec utulec Q’lio- ing-S Inmmet . . . 1848-1916 

lierty, Kevin l/.nil. Parry, .loseph . . . 1841-1003 

0’Donii(-Il, I’ali'iek . . . 18{»0-1927 Parry, ,7ose|»li ITnydn. .See 

Ogle, .lolin ll’illiatii . . . 1821-1905 under Parry, .Jti.sej)li, 

O’llatilan, .Tohn . . . 1821-1905 Parsons, AllVe<l William . 1817-1920 

Oniiggins, Kevin Christn]>her . 1892-1927 Parsons, Kaurenre, fomlh I'hirl 

Oldham, Clinrles .laities. See orilosse .... 1810-1908 

under Oldham, Ilemy. Psilon, Dinnnkl Noel . . IHal)-ig28 

Oltlham, riem y . , . I81.7-1902 Paloii, dohn .llrown . , 181(0-1911 

O’Ceary, John' . . . 18:10-1907 Pulnii, .foliii Oihson . . 1821-1907 

Oliver, Samuel Pasliolcl . . 18:18-1907 Palon, Sir .lo.seph Noel , , 1821-1901 

Olphcrls, Sir Williiiiii . . 1822-1902 Paid, Charles Kegan . . 1828-1002 

Onunaimcy, Sir Krasiniis . . 181*1-1904 J’aul, Williaiii . . . . 1822-1005 

Oiiimaoiiey, Ocoige IJnieo Wynne 1819-1902 Pauneefote, Julian, llaroii 
Onslow, William llillter, ronrtii Paunecrote .... 1828-1902 

Earl of Onslow . . . 18.'5«-19ll Puvy, I'Teileriek William . . 18211-1911 

Oppciiheim, Lassa Friiiieis Law- Payne, Kdwanl John . 1814—1904 

renee ..... 1858-1919 Payne, .Tosepli I'Taiik . . 15(10-1910 

Orchardson, Sir William Qniller . 18:12-1910 Pcaeocke, .lo.seph Kergiison . IKKa-lOlG 

Ord, William Miller . . . 18514-1902 Peake, ArlUur Sauiuel . . IK(;;'-1929 

O’llell, Max, pscudonyin. Sec Penrec, Kriiest Harold . . 1805-1930 

nioiiet, Leon Paul. Pearee, Slepheii . . . 1810-1904 

Onnerod, h'.lcanor Anne . . 1828-1901 Pearee, Sir Wiliiain Oenrge, 

Orr, Alexandra Siithei land , 1828-1903 seeond haroiiet . . 1801-1907 

Oshovne, Waltoi I'Ti'derick . 1859-1903 Pears, Sir lidwin . 1805-1919 

O’Shea, .Tohn AiignsLus . . 18519-1905 Pearson, Sir Charles .lolin, Lord 

O’Shea, William Ihairy . 1810-1905 I’earsoii .... 18ll{-1910 

Osier, Ainalinin Follctt . . 1808-1903 I’carsoii, Sir Cyril Arllinr, lirsL 

Osier, Sir William, haronct . 1849-1919 baronet .... 188(1-1921 

O'Siiilivau, Cornelius . . 1841-1907 Pearson, Weelinan Dielcinson, 

Othl, Fliso .... 1818-1903 first ViseoimL Cowdray . . 18:"(l-in27 

Ouida, psritdnnipn. See Dc In Pease, Sir Arl.linr KraneiH, (Ir.st 

Ihimilc, Marie I,,()nisc. baronet, of IlnninierskiioLt . 1880-1927 

Overlnii, .lohn Henry . . 18JJ5-1903 Pciisc, Sir Joseph IVhitwcll, first 

Overlotin, Paron. See White, baronet, of lIuLlnn Loweross 

John Cmnpbell. anil PiiicliiiiUiorpe 1828-1903 

Owen, .Toiui .... 18.54-192Q Peek, Sir CiiLhhert i'ldgur, seeond 

Owen, Unhert ... 1820-1902 baronet .... 18,"5-1901 

Oxford and Asiniith, lirst Fairl of. Peel, ArLluir Wellesley, rust 

See Asquith, Herbert Henry. Visfount Peel . . . 1829-1912 

Peel, Sir Frederick . . . 182,1-1900 

Page, H. A,, pscHfI(>i}!fm. See Peel, Janies , . . . ISll-1000 

.iapp, Alexander Hay- Poile, Sir Jiune.s Prailhwaile . 18;l,’(-1000 

Paget, h’raneta , . . 1851-1911 Veile, .lohn . , . . 18:17-1910 

Paget, Sidney lildwnrd . . 1850-1908 Polhain, llenrv Franei.s . . 1S U)--1007 

Paget, Steplicn . . 185.5-1926 IVlissier, Ihirry Oiiltricl . . 1871—1913 

Pain, Jlai-ry hlrie Odell . . 1804 1028 Pell, Albert .... JH2O -1907 

Palceiiliaiii, Sir Fianeis .Tohn . 18512-1905 Pemher, I'klwan! Henry . . IH.'lil 1911 

I’ldgravc, Sir Ucginald Francis Peinlierinn,’riiomsis Hdgar . I8 lli -1!)05 

Donee .... 1829-1904 IViiley, William Sytlney , 1852 1912 

Tidies, Christopher . . . 18511-1920 IVniittnt, (Jeorgi: Sholln Oui'dim 

I'lilmer, Sir Arthur Tower . 1840-1904 Huiiglas-, second Kai'oti I'eii- 

Palmcr, Sir Clinrles Mark, first rhyn. Sec Houglas-I’ennaiil, 

l)aranct .... 1822—1907 Penrhyn. seeond Karon. See 

Pnlmer, Sir Ehvin Slitford . 18.52-1906 Hoiiglas - Peinmnt, Ceorge 

Palmer, George Herbert . . 1840-1926 Sliollo Cordon. 

P.almcr, George William . . 1851-1913 Penrose, Francis Cm inner . . 1817-1903 

Pnnkhurst, Emmeline . , 1858-1928 Pentlatul, first Baron, See Sin- 

PaTish, William Douglas . . 1833-1904 clair, John. 
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PcrcWal.John . . . 1834-1918 

Percy, Alan Ian, eighth Duke of 
NortluiinbevJand . . . 1880-1930 

Percy, Henry Algernon George, 

Earl Percy .... 1871-1909 
Pereiru, George Edward . . 1885-1923 

Perkin, Sir William Henry . 1838-1907 
Perkin, William Henry . 18Q0-1929 

Perkins, Sir yEiiens . . . 1834-10O1 

Perowne, Edward Henry , , 182(^-1906 

Perowne, Jolui James SLevvart . 1823-1904 

Pony, Walter Copland , . 1814-1911 

Peterson, Sir William . . 1850-1921 

Petit, Sir Jlinshaw Munockjee, 
first baronet . . . 1823-1901 

Petre, Sir George Glynn , . 1823-1906 

Petrie, William . . . 1821-1008 

Pettigrew, James Dell . . 1884-1908 

Pctty-Fitzinauricc, Henry Charles 
Keith, fifth Marquess of Lans- 
dowiic .... 1845-1927 
Pheur, Sir Jolm Biidd . . 1826-1905 

Phiilimore, Jolm Sis’inncrton . 1873-1028 
Philliiuore, Sir Wtilfer George 
Frank, second baronet, and 
first Baron Phiilimore . . 1845-1929 

Phillips, Sir Claude . . . 1840-1924 

Phillips, Ste])lien . . . 1804-1916 

Pliillipa, William . . . 1822-1905 

Piatti, Alfredo Carlo . . 1822-1901 

Pickard, Benjamin . . . 1842-1904 

Pickfoni, ^Villiam, Bnron Stem- 

dale . 1848-1923 

Pielon, James Allaiison . . 1832-1910 

Pirbright, Baron. See De Worms, 

Henry. 

Pirric, Willinm James, Viscount 

Plrric. 1847-1924 

Pitman, Sir Henry Alfred , 1808-1908 

Plater, Clmvlcs Dominic . . 1875-1921 

PJatLs, John Thompson . . 1830-1904 

Playfair, William Smonlfc . . 1835-1903 

PIcydetl, Jolm Clavell Mansel-. 

Sec MariRcl-pleydcU. 

Plunkett, Sir Francis Richai'd . 1835-1907 
Poclmore, Frank . . . 185.5-1910 

Poland, Sir Harry Bodkin . 1829-1028 

Pollen, John rimigerford . . 1820-1902 

Poore, George Vivian . . 18>W-1904 

Pope, George Uglow . . 1820-1908 

Pope, Samuel .... 1820-1901 

Pope, William Bui't , . 1822-1903 

Portal, ftlclvillc . . , 1819-1904 

Porter, Sir Andrew Iilnrshan, 

first baronet . . 1837-1919 

Postgate, .Totm Peroival . . 1853-1926 

Ikitt. Alfred .... 1823-1808 
Powell, Frederick York . . 1850-1904 

Powell, Sir Uichard Douglas, 

Ih'sk baronet . . 1642-1925 

Power, Sir William Henry . 1843-1016 

Poyntcr, Sir Edward .Tofin, first 

baronet .... 1830-1919 
Poynting, John Henry . . 1852—1914 

Pratt, Hodgson . . . 182-4-1907 

Piatt, Joscjih Bishop . . 18.5‘F-1910 

Prcccc, Sir William Henry • lb3‘4—1913 

Pi'cndcrgast, Sic I-Iaciy North 

Dalrymplc . . ‘ , . 1834-1913 


Price, Frederick George Hilton . 1842-1909 

Price, Thomas. . . . 1852-1909 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, fifth 
Earl of Rosebery . , 1H17-1929 

Primrose, Sir Henry Willinm . 1840-1033 

Pringle, Willinm Mather Ruther¬ 
ford . 1874-1929 

Prinsep, Valentino Cnmeron [Val 
IMnscp] .... 1838-1904 

Prior, Melton .... 184il-101O 
Pritchard, Sir Charles Bradley . 1837-1003 

Pritchett, Robert Taylor . ‘ . 1828-1907 

Probert, Lewis . . , 1841-1908 

Procter, Francis . . 1812-1905 

Proctor, Robert George Collier . 1808-1003 

Propert, John Lumscleti . . 1834-1002 

Prothcro, Sir George Walter . 1848-1922 

Prout, Ehenezer . . . 1835-1909 

Prynne, George Runrllc . 1818-1903 

Puddicombe, Anne Adalisa, ‘Allen 

Raine’ .... 1830-1908 

Pullen, Henry William . . 1830-1003 

Pyne, Louisa Fanny liodcla. Sco 
Bodda Pyiic. 


Qunrricr, Willinm , . . 182D-10O3 

Quilter, Harry , . . 1851-1007 

Quilter, Sir Willinm Ciithbert, 

first huronet . . . 1841-1011 

Quin, IVindImm Tliomns M'ynd- 
ham-, fourth Earl of Dunraven 
and Mount-Efirl . . . 1841-1026 


Radcliffe-Crocker, Henry . . 1845-1900 

Hac, Willinm Fraser . . 1835-1005 

Raggi, Mario .... 1821-1007 

Jlniiton, Herbert . . . 18.58-1010 

Kniiic, Allen, pseudonym. See 
Puddicombe, Anne Adnlisn. 

Raines, Sir Julius Augustus 
Robert .... 1827-1909 

Rainy, Adam Rollaiul. Sec 
under Rainy, Robert. 

Rainy, Robert . . 1820-1006 

Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander . 1801-1022 

Ramd, Maria Louise, ‘Ouida’. 

See Dc In Ramdc. 

Ramsay, Alcxamlcx . . 16‘2!i-l009 

Ramsay, Sir James Ilcniy, tenth 
baronet, of Bailiff . . 18.32-1925 

Ramsay, Sir William . . 1852-1916 

Randall, Richard WiJIiam . 1821—1906 

Randcggcr, Alberto . . . 1332—1911 

Randles, Marshall . . . 1820-1004 

Randolph, Francis Clinrlcs Hin- 
geston-. See Ilingcatoii-Rnn- 
(liilph. 

Randoliih, Sir George Granville . 1818-1907 

Ran.som. William Henry . . 1824-1907 

Raper, lloDort William . . 1S42-I915 

Rashdall, Hastings . . 1.S.),S-1924 

Rassam, I-Iorrmi/.d . , . 1820-1910 

Rathhone, William . . 1819—1902 

Rattigun, Sir William Heury . 1842-1004 

Raven, John .Tames . 1833-1906 

Raverty, Hcni-y George . . 182.5-1906 

Rawling, Cecil Godfrey . . 1870-1917 

Rawlinson, George , . . 1812-1003 
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Ilmvlinsoii, Sir Hoiiry Seymour, Uili'liio, Sir lUc’liiin)!ul Thackeray 

second iiuriniet, and flr.st Hiirim ^Yilluii/'lujy .... 18ol-1912 

Itiiwliiison .... 1H(M-1925 Iliva/., Sir Cliarhis i^Ionljjotncry lH.|a-192G 

llawiiiisoii, William Ceor^G . lllvierc, llriloii . , . 1810-1020 

llnwson, Sir lliirry lloldsworl li. ISl.'l-lOlO lloheek, Sir ./olin Michael Ilci, 

Uayleifrb, thirti Huron. Sec Jjantnel. See l)c; 

STnitl, John Williinn. Jloherls, Ale.\ainl(T . , 182(1-1001 

llciul, Sir (Jliurles Ili;rciile.s . 18.^7-1920 lloherls, Freclerielc S]ei”li, iii.sL 

Ueiul, Chile Sewell . . . ]82a-1905 l-larl Holierrs . . . ]8:!2-1014 

Head, Walter IVilliam . . 18.‘»“»--1B07 Hnlierls, (icoige Henry . . ]H(;!) -1028 

UeuUc, Tliotnas MeHard . . 18:12-1909 Hnlierls, J.saao . . . 1K2(I-1904 

Ueay, elevoiilli Harun. See Hnlierls, Hnhort Da%des . . IHiil-lOll 

Muekuy, llnnakl Jimies. llnlierls-Aiisleii, Sir M’illiaiii 

Uedesdale, first Haron. Sec ftlit- Cliandltr .... 181:!-1002 

ford, Alf’criinn Heilram h'rec- Unherlstm, llnuglivsMoray t oiipev 

man-. Land) Arjiyll . . . 11KI7-1900 

Hcdiiinnd, .Toliii Edward . . 18a(5-19l9 Holierhsoii, Sir (h-orj'e Soil ( . 1H;12-1016 

Hednioiul, William lloey Kearney 18(51-1917 Holierl.suii, .luiiies 5*al ri<-k Jhin- 
lled|ial1i, Henry Adeiiey . . lHlS-1908 nernmii, llnroii Hohetlsnn IH la-lOOD 

Hceil, Sir Edward ,liiinK.s . . 18IJ0-1S0G Hnliiiisnn, Frederick l\'illinm 1880-1901 

Heei'cs, Sir M illiam Cuiinid . 1821-1902 Holiiiisnii, Gc-orge I’l i dia iclc 

Ueit'li, Emil .... IHii l—1910 .Sanmel, lirst iManjue.s.s of lli|ion 1827-1909 

Reid, Ardiiliald David . . IB-l-l—1908 Hnbinson, Sir .Inhii . . 1 .h;ii)-1903 

Held, SiT George lloit-stuim . Id-hi-igia Hiihinsoii, Sir .Tulin (.'Imrk'.s . 1821-1913 

Heiil, James Smith . . . 18'K5-192a Hohiiisnn, Sir .Jnliii ilicliard . 1828-1903 

Reid, Sir John Watt . . 1H2;|-1909 Holiiiuson, .Sir Joscjik Henjamin, 

Reid, Sir Robert Gillcsiiie. . 1812-1908 lirst iHiroiiet . . 181l)-l929 

Reid, Robert Tlitesliic, Earl Rnliin.siiii, Rhilip Stewart [I'liil 

LoicImiii) .... lfHO-1923 RnliiiiKuiij . . . . 1817-1902 

Reid, Sir Thomas Wemyss . lK-12-1905 Robinsim, Viiwcut . 1829-1910 

Rciiciel, Sir Aie.xaiider Meadows ]82!)-J918 Rol)in.soii, William laieli; . . ISUa-lOlS 

Reiidel, George M'iglihviek . lHd:j-1902 Robson, William Siiowilnii, Haron 

Regington, Clmrles h Court . ]8aK-1925 RoIikoii .... 18;‘)2-1918 

Reynolds, James I'iiiierson . 184l~-1920 Roby, 1 Icnrj'.Tobu . . 18111)-1910 

Riiyiioids, O.sbnrnc . , . 1H42-1012 Rogers, Renjainiii liic-k!ey . J828-I919 

Rliodcs, Cecil John . . . 18.751-1902 Rogers, Edinund Daw.soii . 18211-1910 

Rhode.s, Frnneis IVilliiiin . . IScil-lSOS Rogers, .Iniiies (hiinmsss . 1822 1911 

Rluiiultla, Viscount, See Thoinas, Rolls, Clinries Slewnrl . . J877 -1910 

David Alfred. Homer, .Sir Rolievt . . , 181(1-1918 

Rliys, Sir .loliM , . J840-1915 Roiiaii, Sleplieii . . . 1818-1925 

Ridiards, Sir Frederick William 18:t;l-1912 Roukwood, Rnniii. See S( la in- 
Ritlnnond, sixth Duke of. See Ribclsoii, Sir lirnry Jedm, 

Gordon-Lemiox,Charles Henry. Rouper, Thoinas Godolpliiii . 18 I7--1003 

Riclimond, Sir William lllake . 1842-1921 Roos-Kcppel, Sir George Olof . JH()(i-1921 

Riddell, Charles dames lluelumnn 1617—1903 Uewse, Edward Charles Hobson. 1818-1905 
Riddell, ClinrloLte Eli/.a Lawson Roscoc, Sir ITcnry Enlleld 1888-1915 

[Mrs. J. IT. Riddell], ‘F. G. Rosebery, liflh Earl ot. Sec 

Truffoi'd.’ .... 1882—1906 ITimrosc, Archibald I’liilip. 

Ridding, George . . 1828-1904 Ross, Sir Alexander George . 18 II)-1D10 

Ridgeway, Sir Joseph W'est . 18*1-4-1930 Ross, Sir John . . . ] 829-1905 

Ridgeway, Sir Willuim . . 1853-1926 Ross, Joseph Thorburn . IIMU-IOUS 

Ridley, Sir Matthew White, fifth Has.s, Marlin, pfieiidoiiipit. See 

baronet, and first Viscount Marlin, Violet Florenw. 

Ridley, .... 1842-1004 Ro.ss, William Stewart, ‘ Saliulin' IBlt-lOOC 

Ricu, Charles Pierre Henri . 1820-1902 Roskc, fouiTh Karl of. See i’ar- 

Rijiby, Sir John . . . 188-1—1903 sons, I/aurcucc. 

Rigg, .lame.s ITarri.scm . . 1821-1909 Rossetti, \Villiam Mi<-biiel, . llbUl-lOlO 

Rigg, Jam(!S McMullen . . 185.7-1926 Rnllisehild, Nalliim Mev» r, (ii.'st 

Riiiger, Sydney . . . 1885-1010 Runin Rolhschild ‘ . . IHK) 1915 

Uipon, lirst Marquess of. See Houml, ,loUu Uuravc . . ISiM 1928 

ilobiiiMiij, George Frederick Roiisby, William \\'yl)(;rt . . 188,7 1007 

Saimicl. Rciulli, J'klwant John . . isai-lOOV 

Risley, Sir Herbert IIn]»c . . 1851-1911 Rowe, .lushiiu Hrouking . . 1887-1008 

Rilehie, Anne Taabelhi, Lady. Sec Rowlands, Daviil, ‘Dcivi Mon' . 588P-1907 

under Ritehic, Sir Rielmiond Rowntree, Jo.sc|)h . 1889-1926 

Thackeray Willoughby. llowtoii, Raron. See Coiry, 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, lirst Montagu Wiliimn lamry. 

Baron Ritchie , « . 1638—1606 llumixild. Sir Horace, eighth 

Ritchie, David George . . 1658-1003 baronet .... 1820-1913 
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Ruiiflnll, Frniicis ITornblow 
riiisdon, George William . 
Rassell, Sir Chiirlcs, first baronet 
lliiii.scll, Henry Clmmberloine , 
Russell, Tlioina-s O’Neill . 
Russell, Williaiu Claris 
IlvjBseU, Sir William Uo'wrircl 
Russell, Williain James 
Rutherford, Marie, vsendonum. 

See White, William ITnlc. 
Riithcrforcl, William Gunion 
RiiLland, seventh Diilce of. See 
Miumera, (Lord) John James 
Robert. 

Rye, Maria Susan 
Rye, William 13 rcnchlcy . 

Ryle, Herbert Edward 

Saclcvillc-We.st, Lionel Sackville, 
second Baron Sackville 
St. Aldwyn, first Earl, See Hicks 
Beach, Sir Michael Edward. 

St. I-Jclier, Baron. See Jeune, 
Francis Xlcnry. 

St. Jolin, Sir Spenser Bucking¬ 
ham ..... 
St. Joiin, Vane Ireton Shaftes¬ 
bury. Sec under St. John, Sir 
Spenser BiicUinghanr. 

Snladin, jisciidoiii/iii. Sec Ross, 
William Stewart. 

Salaiiuin, Charic-s Kensington 
Salaman, Julia. Sec Goodman. 
Salisbury, tliird Marque.ss of. See 
Cecil, Robert ArLliur Talbot 
fjascoyne-. 

Salmon, George 

Salomons, Sir Julian Einnmicl . 
Salter, Sir Arthur Clavcll . 
Salting, George . . , 

Salvidge, Sir Archibald Tvitton 
Jnmc.s .... 
Snlvin, Francis Henry . , 

Saiuljouvnc, Edward Linicy 
Samuel, Marcus, first Viscount 
Bearsted .... 
Samuolson, Sir Bernhai'd, first 
baronet .... 
Sunday, Williain 
SarKil;crg, Samuel Louis Graham 
Sanderson, Edgar 
Sanderson, lA'cclerick William . 
Sanderson, Sir John Scott Bur- 
don-, baronet. See Burdon- 
Sander.son. 

SandersoJi, Thomas Henry, Baron 
Sanderson .... 
Saiulei',son, Thomas Jawo.s. See 
Cobden-S.anderson. 

RtuKllvam, Uonvy 
.Saiidys, l''i'edci-iek . 

Sandys, Sir John Edwin . 
Sanford, George Edward Lnng- 
hnm Somevset 

Sanger, George [‘Lord’ George 
Siinger] . . . . 

Sanlcey, Sir Ricliard Ilicram 
Santley, Sir Cliarles 
Sargeauut, John 


1823-1908 

1819-1903 

1863-1928 

183(1-1907 

1828-1903 

1844r-1911 

182(X-1907 

1830-1909 


Sargent, John Singer 
Sntow, Sir Ei-ncst Mason . 
Snumarez, Thomas . 

Saunders, Edwiird . 

Smindcrs, Sir Edwin 
Saunders, Howard . 
Snunderson, Edward James 
Sftvagc-Amistrong, George Fran 


CIS 


1863-1907 


182D-1903 

1818-1901 

1850-1925 


1827-1908 


1825-1910 


1614-1901 


1810-19041 
]835-1909 
1.859-1928 
1635-1900 

1803-1028 

1817-1904 

1844-1910 

18511-1027 

1820-1906 

1843-1920 

1851-1905 

1838-1907 

1857-1822 


1841-1923 


Savill, Thomns Dixon 
Saxe-Weiinar, rrince Edward of. 

See Edivarcl of Suxe-\VcimaT. 
Sclijirlicb, Dame Mnry Ann Da- 
eomb ..... 
Schlich, Sir IVilliam 
Schreiner, Olive. Sec under 
Schreiner, William Philip. 
Schreiner, William Pliilqi . 
Sehunck, Henry Edward , 

Scott, Arcliibnld 
Scott, Lord Charles Thomas 
Montagvi-Douglas- 
.Scott, Clement William 
Scott, George Herbert 
Scott, Hugh Stowell, ‘Henry 
Seton Merriman' . 

Scott, Sir John 

Scott. John .... 
Scott, Leader, pscudomjDi. See 
Baxter, Lucy. 

Scott, Sir Percy Morcton, first 
baronet .... 
Scott, Robert Falcon 
Scalc-IIayne, Charles Ilaync 
Seccombe, Thomas . 

Seddon, Richard John 
Sedgwick, Adam 
.See, Sir John .... 
Scebohm, Frederic . 

Seeley, Harry Gov'ier 
Selby, Tliomas Gunn 
Selby, first Viscount. Sec Gully, 
Williain Court. 

Selous, Ifi-cdciick Courteney 
ScKviu-lbbctson, Sir llemy John, 
seventh bnroiict, and first 
Baron Rookwood 
Selwyn, Alfred Richard Cecil 
Semon, Sir Felix 
Sendnll, Sir Walter Jo.seph 
Sergeant, (Emily Frances) Adeline 
.Sergeant, I.ewis 
Seton, George 
.Severn, Walter 
Sewell, Elizabeth Missing . 

Sowell, Janies Edn’urds 
Seymour, Sir Edward ITobarl. 
Slinckleton, Sir Ernc.st llenry 
Sliudwcll, Charles LanceJot 


1842-1910 

1K2D-1904 

184>1-1922 

1840-1901 

182.5-1911 

1829-1908 

1834-1922 

18S7'-1B22 


Sluind (aftcewurds Ikuns), Alex¬ 
ander, Baron Sliand 
Sbancl, Alexander innes . 
.Sliatulon, Baron. See O’Brien, 
Ignativis John. 

Sluinium, Sir James Jebiisa 
Sliarj}, Cecil James . 

Sharp, William, writing nlso 
under the pseudonym of Fiona 
Alacleod .... 
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18.56-1926 

184;i-1929 

1827-1903 

18'18-1910 

18M.-1901 

1835-1007 

18a7-190& 

1845-1906 

1855-1910 


1845-1030 

1840-1925 


1857-1919 

18‘.10-1903 

1837-1900 

1839-1011 

1841-1904 

1888-1930 

1802-1903 

1841-1004 

1880-1003 


1853-1924 

1808-1912 

1833-1903 

1806-1923 

1845-1900 

18.5-1^1913 

184-1-1907 

1838-1913 

1830-1909 

1840-1910 


18.51-1917 


1826-1902 

1821- 1902 

1840- 1931 
1832-1904 
1851-1904 

1841- 1902 

1822- 1908 
1830-1904 
1815-1906 
1810-1903 
1840-1929 
187-1-1922 
1840-1919 

1828-1904 

1832-1907 


1802-1923 

1850-1924 


1855-190B 
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Sliiirpr, Hicliiini lk)%v<ll(.-r . . lS-t.7-1909 

SImlliick, SjiiiHicl 1024 

.Sliiiuyluicssy, Tlidinus Goorgc, 

lii'sh Hiirdii HliiiiiyluiCH-Hy . 1S55J-1923 

Allred . . ■. . ]«.|.2-1907 

Shiiw, Sir lOyro Miisscy - . 1S!»)-1908 

Slmw, .liiine;.s .lohiisloii . l« vri-1910 

vSlijiw, John IJyiim I;isl.cr . . I«7'i-19i9 

Slmw, Uicliiird iN'ovinim . . l«;n-1912 

Slmw-licrevrc, (ieorgo Joliii, 

Uriroti I'A'C'i’Hloy . . l«;n-l»SS 

Slienrnmn, Sir Moiit.ni'iin . . lKi)7-1930 

SlieflieUI, lliird hliirl c»f. Sec; 

Ilolroycl, Henry NtjrHi. 

Slc<'lliel<i, fonrlli Jkiron. See 
Sl.iiiilciy, l!;<l\s’ivi'(l Hyidpli. 

Slielford, Sir Williiim . . 1H:M. 1905 

Slieiistoiie, Williiim Aslnvc’ll . 1K.^(»-I908 

Shevlinrii, Cliiirics William . 18:11-1912 

Sliurrin^'ton, Ilclon l.emiiicus-. 

Sec lA’iiimenS'Slierrinj'lon. 

Sliields, l''rt'tlorie, James . . 1888-1911 

Sliijiley, Sir Arlhiir J’.vm’elt . 18(51-1927 

Siiipjiiird, Sir Sidney Gociolpliin | 

Aioxiiiuler . . 1887-1902 

Sliinofr. See Grey, Mnria 
(Icorgiiui. 

Shore, iVillinin TlioinaB . . 1810-1905 

Shorlei', (Jeiiicnt Kinj' . • 18r)7-1926 

S]iorl))oii.so, Josi’pli IJeiiry . 188'1—1903 

Slirewshiiry, Arlhiir . . 185(5-1903 

Shiiektinryii, li'iVelyii Shirley . ]8-18-190(> 

SicvekinKi Iklwurd Iletcrv . 1810-1904 

Sifton, Sir Clirford . . . 1801-1929 

Siinnmn.s, Sir John IviiilarnArabhi 1821-1903 
Simon, Sir Jolm . 1810-1904 

Simoiuis, Jiimos Ileiirt, . . 1810-1904 

Simpson, Rliixweli . 1815—1902 

Simpson, WillVcd Ilmlleston. See 
1 ludleslon, 

Sims, Clmrlcs .... 1878-1028 

Sinclnir, •lolm, [irsL llnron IViil- 

J/md.3800-1025 

Singleton, Mary Moiilgoincric. 

See (.!iirrii;, Ihii'oness, 

Sinliii, SiiLveiulrn I'riisaimo, first 

Ihiroii Siiilia . . . 1801-1920 

Skeat, Waller n'illiam . . 1885-1912 

Skipsey, Joseph . . . 1882-1903 

Sliiney, Williiim Slnney Kenyon-. 

Sec Kcnyoii-Slaney. 

Smartt, Sir’I'lionias William . 1858-1929 

Smeatoii, Donald Maekeiixie . 1840-1910 

Smiles, Samuel . . . 1S12-1904 

Sniilh, Sir Ar<‘liil)al(l Levin . 18:5(5-1901 

Smilli, AcMtiir laonel . . 1850-1024 

Smilli, Sir (.Uiarles llenn Kuan-. 

See I'hmn-Smilh. 

Smilli, Doimltl Alexander, first 

liaroii Slralheona . . 1820-1914 

Smilli, Sir J''r;mcis (nflenvards 

Sir l*'raii('is Vilicneiive) . . 1819-1909 

Smilli, Sir Frederick . . 1857-1929 

Smith, h'lederiiik T'klwin, first 

Karl of Birkeiiliead . . 1872-1930 

Smith, Ceorfic llanieLt . . 1841-1909 

Smith, George Vniice . . 18107-1920 

Smith, GoUiwin . . . 1828-1910 

Smith, Sir Henry Babingtcjii . 1803-1923 


Smilli, Henry Speiieer . 1812-1901 

Smilli, JmiU'S llamhiin 18‘Jfi-lOOl 

Smith, Liny Tiiulmin . isjs-ioil 

Smilli, Ilegiiiald nnswni I li . 1 !i;{ll--i<)08 

Smilhi llt-giiialil John . . 18',7-1010 

Smilli, Sir Itoss iMaeplitTfion . ]8i)2-1022 

Siiiitli, Suiiimd . 18ii(i-]C)06 

Smilli, Sarali, ‘Ilesha StictIon’. IHICJ-IOH 

Smilli,'riinmas . . 1817-1900 

Smilli, Sir'riitiiiiiis, liisl baronel 18811-1909 

Smilli, 'riKiiiiiis linger 188 ()- 19 Q 3 

Smith, ViiieeiiL Arllmr . 18 18-1920 

,Smilli, WiilltT (llialmevs . 182 1-1008 

Smilli, Williiitii Kredeik'k Dan¬ 
vers, second Viseoiiiil llnnihlc- 

den.I8(i8-1928 

Siiiilh, William Saiimme/ IHlii; 1909 

Siiiilli-llorrien, Sir llorai-i; laiek- 

wniid ..... 18r)8-1930 

Smyly, Sir l’liili|) (.’riiniplon . 1888 (904 

Siiiylh, Sir Henry Aiiguslns IH'.’.a-lOOfi 

Sneliis, Ceorga; .Jaine.s 1887-1908 

Snow, Herherl. S«;e Kyiiuslon. 

Siilomiin, Sir tlielianf . 18501913 

SiiliiiiiiMi, Simiain . . . 1810-1906 

Solomon, .Solomon Joseph 1800 -1927 

Somerset, l,iidy Isaliella Carnliiu; 

(I,ady Henry Soiiieiiii tl . IS,'l-.1921 

Siiiiiiei>.sehi;iii, Kdward Adolf . 18j|.-l929 

Sorhy, Henrv (.’lirioji . J82(; 1908 

Sollieliy, Sir KdwanI .Suiithwell, 1818-1902 

Sonlar, i''.lleii. See lOirmi. 

Soilllii'sk, iiiidli J'aiil of. Sre 
{'arnegic, Jaine.s. 

Soulliev, Sir lliehai'il . 1808 1901 

.Soiillnviiril, John . . 1810 191)2 

Simlliwell, Tlioiiias , . . 1881 19(19 

Speiieer, Herhert , . J8‘.;i! 1903 

S|i(;iieer, .lolin I’oynt/A, liflli I ,ai l 

Sjieiieer .... 18:1.1-1910 

Speiieer, Sir Walter nalihviii . 18(10 -1929 

j Spiers, llielmrd Idieiie . 1888 1919 

' iSjKilTorlJi, l'’n-«leri<'k GoJkiJ. . )8.7;{ 192(1 

Spooner, ^Villianl Areiiiliald 18 1 1 1930 

Sprengel, Hennaim Johann 

Pliilipp .... 188 I...1909 

Spring, .Sir .Tolm Gordon . . 1880 1913 

.S[>niig-Ili(;e, .Sir (.‘i’(;il Ai thnr . 1859 1918 

Sjirott, George Wasliiiigton . 1829-11)09 

Spy, vscudoinfin. See Ward, Sir 
i.csliii. 

Sriiiire, William llurclay . . 18a,"-1927 

Slahics, \Villiaiii (Gordon) . isio ]910 
Slaek, Sir I.ee Oliver Kilv.iiiaiii ice l.sns 1924 
Slacponle. Prederiek . . Iiii:! -19()7 

.Slafford, .Sir Kdward D’illiani IS('i -l()(]( 
Stainer, Sir Jolin . Is III 1901 

Slulbridge, first itanm. S('(‘ 

Gitiaveiior, Itiehard De A(|iiil:i. 

.Slainer, Sir Lovelaee Toinlinsoit, 

lliini haronel 1820 1908 

Stanford, Sir I'liiirlcs Villicv.s 18.72 1934 

Stanley, Kdward l,yiil|di, roiirlh 
Baron ,Sli(;irK;ld, mnl r<iui'l}i 
UaroiiStniilcyof Alib l iny 18:19-1925 

Sl.anley, h’redcriek .Arlliiii, six¬ 
teenth Earl of Dtirljy . 18-11-1908 

Stanley, Henry Eihvai'd John, 
third Boron Stanley of Aldcriey 1827-1903 
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Stanley, Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, William Ford RoWnson 
Staninoi'C, lirst liaron, See Goi'- 
don, Arthur CViavlcs Hamilton. 
Stnrinard, Henrietta Hliza Vau¬ 
ghan, ‘John Strange Winter*. 
Stanuus, Hugh I-Intton 
Stanton, Arthnr Henry , 

Starlv, Ai'Liiur James 
Starling, Ernest Henry 
Stead, William Tlioinas . 

Steel, Allan Gibson . 

Steel, Flora Annie . 

Steggah, Charles , 

Stephen, Sir Alexander Condie . 
Stc\>hcn, CavoUno Emelia. See 
under Stephen, Sir Leslie. 
Stephen, Gcovge, lirst liavou 
Mount Stephen 
Stephen, Sir Leslie . 

Stephens, Frederic George 
Slepheus, .Tames 
Stephens, James ITrimton 
Steplrcns, \VilUau\ Richard Wood 
Slcphcnson, Sir Frederick Charles 
AvLhuc .... 
Steplienson, George nol)ei't 
Sterling (al'tei'wavds MucKinlay), 
Antoinette .... 
Stcrndale, Baron. See PiekCord, 
William. 

Stevenson, David Watson 
Stcven.soii, Jamc.s, Baron Steven¬ 
son ..... 
Stevenson, Jolm James 
Stevenson, Sit Tliomas 
Stevenson, William Henry 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Isia .... 
Stewart, Jaine.s 

Stewart, Sir W’illiiun Houston . 
Stirling, Sir Janies . 

Stirling, Jnme.? Hiitehi.son 
Stoddart, Andrew Ernest . 

Stokes, Adrian 

S tokc.s, Sir Fi'ederick Wil frid Scott 
Stokes, Sir George Gabriel, first 
bavoiiefc .... 
.SLokc.s, .Sir .John 
Stokes, iVliitlcy 
Stoney, Bindon Blood 
Stoney, George Jolinstone 
StopCord, Sir Fi'cderiek William 
Story, Holn-i't Herbert 
Stoty-Ma.skelyne, Mervyn Uer- 
hert Nevil .... 
Stout, Sir Hcibert 
iStraclian, John 

.Stra(!haii-l)ii\’id.son, .lamesIxiigli 
SLraeliey, Sir Arthur. See iiiulcr 
SLraeiicy, Sir Jolni. 

Sttaehcy, Sir Edward, lliird 
baronet . . . . 

Stnielicy, Sir John . 

Slraehey, Jolm St. l.oe 
Stniolicy, Sir Bielitird 
Stvajig, William 

Strathclyde, Baron. Sec Ure. 
Alexander. 


1841-1904 

1820-1900 


1859-1911 

18.19-1908 

1880-1913 

1831-1902 

1809-1937 

1849- 1912 
1858-1914 
1847-1929 
1829-1905 

1850- 1908 


1829-1921 

1832-1904 

1828-1907 

1825-1901 

1835-1902 

1880-1902 

1821-1911 

1819-1905 

1843-1904 


1842-1904 

1873-1926 

1831-1908 

1838-1908 

1858-1924 

1840-1907 

185.5-1910 

1831-1906 

1822-1901 

1830-1916 

1820-1909 

1803-1915 

1887-1927 

1800-1927 

1819- 1903 
1825-1902 
18.30-1909 
1828-1909 

1820- 1911 
185K1929 
1835-1907 

182;j-1911 

184.1-1930 

1802-1907 

1843-1916 


Stratlicona, Orst Baron, See 
Sinitli, Donald Alexander. 
Stretton, I-Ie.sba, pseudonym. 

Sec Smith, Sarah. 

Strong, Sir Samuel Henry . 

Strong, SnndFord Arthur . . 

Strutlicrs, Sir John . 

Strutt,'Hie Hon. Edward Gerald 
Strutt, John William, third Baron 
Ilnylcigh . 

Stubbs, William 
Sturdcc, Six FredcTick (ih.mTea 
Doveton, lirst baronet • 
Sturgis, Julinn Rvisscll 
Sturt, George . 

Stvut, Henry Geravd, llvst Bavon 
Alington 

Sutherland, Alexander 
Sutherland, Sir Thomii.s . 
Sutton, Henry Scptiinvis . 
Sutton, Martin Jolm 
Swuiu, Joseph 
Swnn, John Mnc.rUan 
S\van, Sir .ToSepU IVilsoU . 
Swaync, Joseph GviditliH . 
Swaythliug, tirat Bavon. .See 
Montagu, Samuel. 

Sweet, Ilcnvy . « 

Swete, Henry Barclay 
Sw’inburoe, Algernon Charles 
Swinfen, first Baron. See Eady, 
Charles Swinfen. 

Swinton, Alan Arehlljalcl Camp¬ 
bell .... 
Sykes, Sir Mark, sixth baronet 
Syine, David . 
.Symes'Tlionipson, Edmund 
Symons, William Christian 
Synge, Jolm Millington 


1812-1901 

1823-1907 

1830-1927 

3817-1908 

1859-1921 


Tademn, Sir Lawrence Alina-. See 
Alma-Tadema. 

Tait, Frederick Guthrie. See 
under Tait, Peter Guthrie, 
'fait, Peter Guthrie . 

Tallack, IVilliam 
Tangyc, Sir Richard 
Tartc, .Joseph Israel 
Taschercau, Sir Henii lOl/.iiar 
Tascliercau, Sir Hcni'i Thomas 
Tata, Jaiiisctji Nnsai waiiji 
Taunton, ELlielrcd Luke . 
Tnj'lor, Cluirle.s 
Taylor, Charles Bell 
'J'aylor, Helen . 

Taylor, Ilemy Martyn 
Taylor, Isaac . 

Taylor, Sir .Tolin 
'I'aylor, John Edward 
Taylor, Ix>iiisa. See ihiir. 
Taj'lor, Walter llos.s 
Tcale, Thomas Pridgin 
Tca.ll, Sir Jethro Jusliniim Uurri.' 
Tcavle, (George) Osmond . 
Tern]jlc, Freclerick , 

Temple, Sir B iehard, first bnronc 

I Tciinniit, Sir Charles, fjr.sl barunc 
Tennant, .Sir David . . 

Tcniucl, Sir J ohn . , 
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1825-1909 

18(13-1904 

1857-1926 

1854-1930 

18.12-1919 

1825-1901 

]850-1925 
1 B'lS-iaOl 
1803-1927 

1825-1904 

1852-1902 

183.1-1922 

18*25-1901 

1850-1913 

1820-1909 

1847-1910 

1828-1914 

1810-1903 


1C4.5-1913 

]8;i5-1917 

1837-1909 


18C8-1930 

1879-1919 

1827-1908 

1837-1906 

184.5-1911 

1871-1909 


1831-1901 
1831-1908 
1833-1906 
1848-1907 
;1836-1911 
184]-1009 
]830-1904 
1857-1907 
1840-1908 
1820-1909 
1831-1907 
1S42-1927 

1820- 1901 
1833-1912 

1830- 1905 

1838-1907 

1831- 1923 
1 1849-1924 

185*2-1001 

1821- 1902 
t 1826-1902 

t 1823-1900 
1820-1905 
1820-1914 
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Terry, Dame (Aline) ICllert . 1847-1928 Tniiiiaii, Ddwin TIiohiiih , . JHI8-1905 

Tlicsifjer, Frederic Ati/'iisUis, 'I'lickcr, Alfred Holiert. . . 1H H)-1914, 

siicoiKl niiroii Clielmsford , 1827-1905 'I'uekcr, Henry ^ViUium . . ]H:U)-1902 

Tiiinellon-l)ycr, Sir William 'i'ukc, Henry Scroll . lHnK-1929 

'I'nmer .... 18111-1928 Tujijjer, Sir Charle.s, I’lrsl haidin I IHi* 1-1915 

Tlintims, David Alfred, Viseoiint Tiijiiier, Sir diaries l.c\vis . 1HIH 1910 

Ulioiiddn . . 185(5-1918 'riinier, diaries i'liiwanl . lH,’il-1903 

Tlioiiuis, (le()V|:;c licit . 3800-1929 Turner, C-iil.liheiX Ilumilloii . lH(ii)-i930 

Tlimim.s, Sir Hugh Evan-, Sec Turner, llcriicri. llall . lHui-1930 

Evim-Thoinas. Tinner, .lames .Siuilli • lH:i;'-190'l 

Thomas, (Pliilip) Jildwavd . 187R-19I7 Turner, Sir William . . ]H.'i2-1916 

'I'Junuas, \ViIIiani Moy . . 1828-1910 Turpin, Edimiiul Hart . 1885-1907 

Tliompson, D’Arey Wentworlli . 1829-1002 TwcediiMiulli, seonnd llarmi. .See 
Tlinmpson, Edmund Syiiics-. AInrjorilianIvS, Edward. 

See SynH's-Tlioiiipson. Tyaliji, lladnuldin . . IHM -igoO 

TlKimpson, Sir lidward Maumlc 1810-1929 Tyler, 'I’limiias . IH'lii 1902 

Thompson I l''ranei.s . . . 18.59-1907 'I'ylor, Sir Edwnnl ]5ni lul L . !Hil'.hl917 

'l'honipson,SirlIenryiIirsi.liaroiiet 1820-1904 'rylnr, .Tusepli .lolin . . 1851-1901 

Tliompson, Henry Yates . . 1888-1928 Tyrrell, (Jeorge . 18(11-1909 

Thompson, livdia . . • 1880-1908 Tj'rrell, lloliert Yelvertim . lHll-1914 

Thnmpson, Silvamis lMulii[>s . 1851-1916 

Tliompson, William Marcus . 1857-1907 Uiiderliill, Edward Ihum . . 1818-1901 

Tliomstm, Cliristoplicr Jiinlwood, Lire, Alesander, Jlaruii Slralli- 

Harnn Tlioinson , . • 387.5-1930 dyde ..... 185:{-1928 

Tliomson, ITiigli . . 18150-1920 IJnviek, William , ]82() -1905 

Thomson, .loeelyn Home . . 1859-1908 

Thomson, .lolin . . . 1850-1920 Vallaiieo, William L’lemiu!' . 1827-1904 

'I'homson, William, llaron Kelvin 1821-1907 Vundam, Allierl. Dre.sflen i . 18 18-1903 

'I'liomson, Sir \Villiam . . 1848-1909 Vane-Tempest-Slewart, Charh s 

'J’linniton, Sir lildwiird . . 1817-1000 SlewurL, sixth Marcpiess of 

'riinniyerofL, Sir John Isimo . 18-18-1028 Londonderry . 1852-1915 

'riioniyeroft, Sir (William) Hamo 1850-1925 Van Horne, Sir W'illiam (.'orneliiis 18 18-1918 

Thoi'iifp Sir Thomas JCdwurd . 18-1-.5-192.5 Viinsithirl. Edward \\’esLliy . 1818-1904 

'J'liriag, Godfrey . . . 1828-1003 Vimglian, llernard .hdin 18 17-1932 

'riit'ingi Henry, Union'rhring . 1818-1907 Vaugliaii, David dames . 1825-1905 

Tlinipp, (ieorge Alhelstane . 1822-1905 Viuij/haii, Herbert Alfred . . 1882 -1903 

Tluiillier, Sir Henry Edwanl Vaughan, Kate . . . lHri2V -l903 

Liiiulor .... 1818-1006 Veileh, Sir Harry .lames . . 1810 -1924 

Tluiisrield, Sir .lames . . 1810-1023 Vcitch, .Iiime.s Herbert . . 1888-1907 

Tliiinston (fcirnieily Afudfleii), Venn, .loiiii .... IHHt 1923 

Katherine (!cdl . . . 1875-1911 Verney, Mnrgxuet Maria, f.ady 

Tinsley, William . . 1881-1902 Veriiey . . . '. 18 11-1930 

Tinwarili, George . . . 18-18-1913 Veriuiii-ihireourl, Leveson Fi aii- 

'rizard, Tliomas Henry . . 1880-1024 cLs ..... 18.89-15107 

Todd, Sir Chailcs . . . 1H2(M010 Verrall, ArLlmr W'oullgar . 1851-1912 

Toiiison, Aitliiir . . . 18.59-1905 Vezin, Ileriiumn . . 1829-1910 

Toole, .lohii Lawrence . . 1889-1006 Vezin {formerly Mrs, ( harlcs 

Torrance, George‘William. . 188.5-1907 Young), .lane liliznlielh 1827 -1902 

Tout, Tlioinas Fiedcrick . . 1855-1929 Victoria Adelaide Mary J,anise, 

Towiisciul, Mcroclitli Wliifc . 1831-1911 Princess Uoyal of Oreal Ihilaiii 

Townsliend, Sir Charles Vere and Gcriimii h’.mprcss 1810-1901 

Ferrers .... 1801-1924 Villiers, .lohn Henry JOc, lir.st 

Tiaoey, Sir RidinrdF'.dwai'il . 1837-1007 liaroii Dc Villier.s. SeeDe 

Trafl'nrd, h'. G., psciKhui/in. See Villiers. 

Hid(ii'lliClmvloLlclilizaLawson. Villiers, Victor Allicrt Gi'orge 

'rruill, Anthony . . 1838-1914 Cliiltl-, .seventh hlarl of .Icrsi v 1815-1915 

Traill-lbirrouglis, Sir Frederick ViiicrnL, Sir (Cliarles I'ldward) 

William. Sec Ihirroughs. Howard .... 1K19 -1903 

'I'rce, Sir Hcrijert llecrhohiu . 1853-1017 Vincent, .lames Isdiimm) , 1857 -1999 

Trcloiir, Sir 4Villiam I'lirdie, Viiiogradoff, Sir I’jnil (.aviilo- 

biironct .... 1843-1923 vildi. 1851-1925 

Trench, I'rederie Hcrbeit. . 1805-1923 Von Hiigd, Friedrich, Ihiron of 

Trevelyan, Sir George OLlo, the Holy Hoiuini Empire . 1852-1923 

second baronet . . . 1838-1928 Voysey, Clmrlc.s . 1828 -1912 

Treves, Sir Frcdcriclc, baronet . 1858-1923 

Trevor, Willinin Spotti.s\vooilc . 1881-1907 Wiiee, Henry .... 1888-1924 

Tri.sti'urn, Henry Baker . 1822-1900 Wade, Sir Willoughby Francis . 1827-1906 

Troubridge, Sir Ernest Charles Wakley, Thomas. ‘See mulcr 

Thomas « • • . 1602-1920 Wakley, Tliomas Henry. 
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Wnklcy, Thomns I-Icnry . 

Wallcer, Sir Byron Ednuintl 
Wnlker, Fredtriek Williani 
Walker, Sir Frederick William 
Edward Forestier-. Sec Fores- 
tier-Wallcor. 

Walker, Sir I\Ifirk . 

AYalkcr, Sir Samuel, first bnroiiel 
Walker, Vycll Edward 
Walklcy, Avtlmr llinglmm 
Wallace, Alfred Biisscl 
Wallace, Sir Donald WaokonKic . 
Wallace, William Arllmr James 
Waller, Charles ITcnry 
Waller, Lewis .... 
Waller, Sanuiel Edmund . 
Walpole, Sir Spencer 
Walsli, Stephen 
Walsh, William Pakcnhnni 
Wnlsham, Sir John, second baronet 
Walsluim, William Johnfion 
Walter, Sir Edward 
Walton, Sir John Lawson 
Walton, Sir Joseph . 

Wanklyn, James Alfred . 
Wantage, Baron. Sec Lindsay 
(afterwards Loyd-Liiidsay), 
Bobert James. 

Ward, Sir Adolphus William 
Ward, Sir Edward Willis Duncan, 
first baronet 

Ward, I-Invry I.eigh Dougins 
Ward, Ilavry Marshall 
Ward, Henry Snowden 
Ward, James .... 
Ward, Sir Joseph George, first 
baronet . . . • 

Ward, Sir Leslie, ‘Spy’ 

Ward, Mary Augu.sta [Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward] .... 
Ward, Wilfrid Philip , 
Wardle, Sic Thomas. 

Waring, Anna LetiLifi 
Wurington, Robert . 

Warlock, Peter, ■psc.udomjni. See 
Heseltiiic, Philip Arnold. 
Wavno, Frcdei'iclc 
Wnrncford, Ilcgiiiald Alexander 
John . . . . • 

Warner, Charles 
Wane, Edmond 

Warrc-Corni.sli, Francis Warre . 
Wnrrcii, Sir Charles . • 

Warren, Sir Thomas Herbert 
Warrender, Sir George Jolm 
Scott, seventh baronet . 
Waterhouse, Alfred . 
Waterhouse, Paul 
Watcrioiv, Sir Ernest Albert 
Waterlow, Sir Sydney Iledley, 
iirst baronet 

U’atkin, Sir Edward Willinm . 
Watson, Albert 
^yatson, Sir Cliarles Moore 
W'atson, Foster . . 

W'fttson, George Lennox . 
Whitson, Henry William . 
Whitson, John, ‘Ian Maclaren’ . 
Watson, Sir Patrick Heron • 


1821-1907 

1848-1924 

1880-1910 


1827-1902 I 
1882-1911' 
1837-19061 
1855-19261 
1823-1913 

1841- 1919 

1842- 1902 
1840-1910 
1800-1915 
1850-1903 
1889-1907 
1850-1929 
182(1-1902 
1830-1905 
1847-1003 
1823-1904 
1852-1908 
184.5-1910 
1634-1900 


1837-1924 


1853- 1928 
1825-1906 

1854- 1906 
18G,'i-1911 
1643-1926 


Watson, Hobert Sjjence . 

Whitts, George Froderio . . 

W'atta, Henry Edward , , 

W'nLts, Julm .... 
Watts, Sir Philip 
WhitLs-Diinton, Wnlter Theodore 
W^augh, Benjamin 
W^aiigh, Janies 

Wnvell, Arthur .Tolni Byng . 

Weaver, Sir Lawrence . . 

IVebb, Alfrerl Jolin . 

Webb, Allan Bcchcr , . 

Webb, Sir A-ston 

Webb, Francis William . 

IVcbb, Mar\' Gladys. 

Webb, Philip (SpeaUman). 

Webb, Thomas Kbcne/cv . 
W'ebber, Charles Ecliinmd. 
Webster, Richard Everard, 
Viscount Alvcr.stone 
W'^ebster, Wentworth . 

! W'eir, Harrison Wiltiiim . 
W^clby, Reginald Earle, first 
Baron Welby 

Weldon, Walter Frank Raphael . 
Wellesley, Sir George Gicvitle . 
W'ells, Henry Taiiworth . 
^Vcniyss-Charteris-Dougla}!, Friin- 
eia, tenth Earl of Weinyss 
Wernlicr, Sir Julhi.s Charles, first 
baronet .... 
W'est, Sir Algernon Edward 
West, Eilwiml William 
We.st, Lionel Snck\’ille', sei'oud 
Raron Sackvillc. See Sackville- 


1850- 1030 

1851- 1922 

1851-1920 

18.5(1-1916 

1831-1909 

1823-1910 

1838-1907 


West. 

Wc.st, Sir Rnyunond 
W’cstall, William (Bury) . 
W'esteott, Brooke Foss 
W'esllaltD, John 
IVestliind, Sir Jamea 
Weston, Agtwa Eli/.abcth . 
Weston, Frank 
Wet, Christiaan Rudolph De. 


See 


Dc W'et. 


1825-1901 

1801-1915 

1840-1909 

1837-1920 

1830-1916 

1840-1927 

1853-1930 


Weyman, Stnnley .Tohu . 
W'c’ymoiith, lliclinrd Francis 
Wharton, Sir William James 
Lloyd .... * 

Wlieatlcy, John 
WTieclhoiisc, Claudius Galen 
Wliihley, Clinrles 
Wlihstlcr, James Abbott McNeil! 
WTiitc, Sir George Stuart . 
Wliite, John Campbell, Baron 


1860-1917 

1830-1905 

1801-1024 

1850- 1919 

1822-1906 

1810-1901 

1820-1904 

184-Jr-1916 

1800-1929 

1851- 1904 
1827-1903 
1850-1907 
1832-1907 


Overtonn . . ■ • 

Wliitc, William Hale, no^’clist 
under the pseiidoniiin of Mark 
Rutherford .... 
WTiitc, Sir WTlliatn Ilcruy 
Wliitciicad, Robert . 

WTiitclag, Ricliaixl . 

WTiitclcy, William . 

Wliiteway, Sir W’illiani Vallancc 
Whitman, Alli'cd Chai lea . 
Wliitmorc, Sir George Stocldai't . 
Wliitwortli, William Allen . 
IVhyinpcr, Ed^vnrd . 

Whyjnperi Josiiih iVood . . 


001 


1837- 1911 
1817-1004 
182(1-1004 
18(il-19C)2 
18'1()-1930 
1833-1914 
18iUf-1908 
1831-1906 
1882-1916 
lftT((-1930 
183^1-1908 
1830-1907 
1840-1930 
1830-1000 
1881-1037 
1881-1915 
1821-1903 

1838- 1004 

1842-1915 

1820-1907 

18tM-1906 


1832-1915 

1880-1900 

1828-1903 

1818-1014 

1850-1912 

1832-1921 

182^-1906 


1832-1912 

18134-1903 

182r>-1901 

1828-1013 

1842-1903 

1810-1918 

1871-1924 


18,5 5-1928 
1822-190S 


1843-1906 

1800-1930 

182(3-1909 

1850-1930 

1884-1903 

1835-1913 


1843-1908 


1831-1913 

184,'-191S 

182;3-1905 

1840-1928 

lRSB-1907 

1828-1908 

1800-1010 

1830-1903 

1840-1905 

1840-1911 

1813-1903 




l)i(!liouriry ol National Biograpliy 


W'tivic, AleMiniicr . 

A\irklijuii, iinl Cliiii-toH 
V\ itK^iiis, .IoS('(>h . . 

\Vi|^liiuii, Itic'hiirdsrxi 

Wj^iriuiii W’odlinorcr . . . 

Will )i’i'foroc, I'liiK'Sl. Unliiiul 
Aiilhony l'’rc(tctick 
Wilkins, Aiimisliis .Siuimel 
Wilkins, William Henry , 
\Vilkiiisoii, (Iccn'ge Howard 
^Vilks, Sir Samuel, barcmet 
^Vill, Jolui SliiiesH . 

WiUeoi'ks, Sir 

AN’illos, Sir (icorge Oiiunaiinoy . 
Willelt, William 
Willianis, Ali'fed 
VVilliiiius, Charles 
Williams, Clmrlcs Hanson (Ircvillc 
Williams, Sir l.'ldwiivd Header 
Williams, Sir CJeorge 
W'illiams, Hugh 
Williams, J<iliii C'arvetl 
Williams, Sir UoUmd Dowdier 
^'alIglla^ .... 
Williams, llowlaiul, ‘HwfaMon’ 
\^'illiams, Walkiii IIc7.ekiali, 

‘ Waleyti Wyn’ 

\^'illiams(^n, Alexander ^Vi)li^vln . 
Willis, Ik'iuy .... 
Willis, William 
Willoek, Henry Davis 
^VilltiUgliby, liigby • 

Wills, Sir (k’orge Airrecl, first 
liarcmet, of lllagdon 
Wills, \Villiam Hoary, Ilaroii 
W'intersloko 

Wilmut, Sir Sainlliill ICnnllcy- . 
Wilson, ArLlmr, Sec under Wil¬ 
son, diaries Henry, lirstihiron 
Nunburiiholme, 

Wilson, Sir Arlliur Knyvet, third 
harouet .... 
Wilson, Charles Henry, llrst 
Haroii Nunlaii'iilKiline , 
\ViUot\, Sir ChavU'S Rivers 
W'ilson, Charles llohert 
\Vilson, Sir Charles William 
Wilson, I'klward A«lrian 
\Vilson, (icorge Cergnsson . 
Wilson, SirHenry Iiiigltcs,haFonet 
^Vilson, Henry Seiiiitx 
W'ilson, Sir Jacob . . 

Wilson, .lohn Cook . . 

Wilson, Jolm Dove . 

Wilson, Josejili Iluvcloek . 
Wilson, William hUhvard . 
NVimsluirst, .James . 

^ViIldlls, William J.iadsay 
^Vi^le^, Sir Jnmes Siiearman 
\Vinl(;r, .lolin Strange, psciuht- 
rn/iii. See Stamiurd, HeartcLla 
!«lli/a Vaiiglian. 

Winlersloke,' Haroa. See Wills, 
William Henry. 

Winlcin, Sir k'nincis Walter De. 
Sec He W'ialoa. 

Wittcvvroiige, Sir Charles Hciinct 
Lawes-. See Lawes-^Y^tte- 
wionoc. 


IHdf^lOlO 
iK;i2-i9or) 
lH‘Jll-1906 
lHdl-1907 
1«1<)-1907 
lH.s:i-1915 
lB4:j-1905 
iHdo-igos 
jh:w-1907 
182.1.-19I1 
IKin-1910 
IRr,7-1926 
1«2;|-1901 
]S;>li-19I5 

lKllK-1904 

1H‘JI)-I910 

1H2S-19I0 

1821-1905 

18-i:i-19Jl 

182J-1907 

18:18-1016 

1829-1905 

184M905 
1821-1904 
1R21-1901 
18:5.7-1911 
18:50-19 03 
1815-1901 


1S5M928 

18:50-1911 

1852-1929 


1812-1921 

18:5:1-1907 

1891-1916 

180:5-1904 

18:50-1905 

1872-1912 

1822-1902 

1801-1922 

•182-1-1902 

18:50-1905 

1810-1915 

18:5:5-1908 

1858-1929 

18.51-1903 

18:52-1903 

1822-1907 

1815-1911 


Wodulimisc, John, Jirst I'liirl of 
KiiiihcTlcy .... 
Wolfe-Harry, .Sir .rnlin ^^'(]l^'e 
Wulff, Sir lifiiry JJrummmul 
Charles .... 
\Vonasloii, Alexander Frederick 
Itiidimoad .... 
Wolseley, (ianict Joseph, Vis- 
•fount WoLseley 

Wolverhampton, llrst Viseoiint. 

See Fowler, Henry llailley. 
Wood, Cli:irle.s 
WiwhI, Fnimds DerweaV . 

WoexI, Sir (Henry) Fvelyn 
Wood, l\latilda Alice VUlniia, 
‘Marie l.loyd’ 

Wood, TliDiiias MifKinnoa 
Woodall, William . 

Woodyate, Waller Hradford 
Woods, Sir Albert Williiim 
Woods, hlihvard 
Woo<lw'urd, Herherl Hall . 
Wooldridge, Harry Ellis . 
Woolgar, Sarali .Jane. Sec Melhin. 
Wordsworlli, John . 

Worms, IJeiiry He, Hama I’ir- 
hright. See Dc ^Vorln.s. 

Wright, Charles Henry I!amiUoii 
Wright, Fidward I’ereeval 
Wright, Joseph 
Wright, Sir Hubert Samuel 
Wright, Whitaker 
Wright, NVilliaiii AUlis 
Wroth, Warwiek U iiJiaiii 
Wrol teshfy, (Jeorge . 

Wylie, Cliarle.s llotham Monlagu 
Duiighl.y-. .See Douglily-Wylie. 
Wyllic, Sir Wiilittm lliilL ( ar/on 
IVyiidham, Sir Charles 
Wynilham, Ceorge . 
\Vyiidliain-()iiin, Tlionms Wiad- 
iiam, rmirlli lihul iif Diaii a\’ca 
and Miiiml-Earl. See ()nin- 
Wyiin-CarriiigUm, Charles H<jli(‘rl, 
third Itaron (.'arriugtou and 
Miirqiiess of IJneulnshii'cf 
Wyun, Allan .... 

Yeo, fierald Franeis. . 

Yoiigc, Cliarlolle Mary 
Yorkc, Albert Edward Pliilip 
Henry, sixllj Earl of llavdw icke 
Yoiil, Sir James Aradell . 

Voimg, .Sir .Allen IVilliaiii 
Young, Mrs. Charles. See Vev.ia, 
Jane Eli'/,ahel.h. 

Young, Ceorge, l,ord Young 
Young, Sir (:e«>rge, lhij<l bajdiiel, 
of lAirmosa I'hiee 
Young, Sir William Muckwoi t !i . 
Younger, Sir Hettrgc, lirsl, 
baronet, and llrst Mscouiil 
Younger of l,eekie 
Yoxail, Sir Jsmie.s Hcary . 

Ypres, lirst I'hirl tJ. See l-'ronch, 
Jolin Denton I'inkslune. 


y' . 

I ZauAwill, {shtel 
onQ 


1828-1902 

18;5(}-1918 

1830-1908 

1875-1930 

183;i..l9l3 


1808 192G 
1K7V-1928 
1838-1919 

1870-1922 
18.55 1927 
'I8:i2-190l 
1810-1920 
1818-1904 
18M.-1903 
1817-1909 
1815-1917 

1813-1911 


1838-1909 
18;U-1910 
1855 -1030 
J8:S!l-1904 
1815-1904 
J83I-I9I4 
1858-1911 
1827-1900 


18-18-1909 
1837-1919 
1883-1913 


1,8.(3-1928 
18 13-1907 


1815-1909 

1823-1901 

],887-1904 
181 1-1904 
1827-1015 


1819 -1907 

1837 1930 
18-10 1924 


1851-1029 

1857-1925 


1804r-lB26, 
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